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Art.  I. — \.  Narr alive  of  aSeooftd  Voyage 
in  Search  of  a  North-west  Passage^  and 
of  a  Residence  in  the  Arctic  Regions, 
during  the  Years  1829-30-31-32-33. 
By  Sir  John  Rosa.  C.  B.,  K.  S.  A..  K. 
C.  S.,  ^c.  &c..  Captain  in  the  Royal 
Navy.     London.     1835.     4to.  pp.  740. 

2.  The  Late  Voyage  of  Captain  Sir  John 
Ross,  R,  N.  to  the  Arctic  Regions^  for 
the  Discovery  of  a  North-west  Passage; 
'performed  in  the  Years  1829-30-51- 
32-33.  From  authentic  Information 
and  original  Docaments,  transmitted  by 
William  Light,  Purser's  Steward  to  the 
Expedition.  By  Robert  Huish,  author 
of  the  *  Memoirs  of  the  Princess  Char- 
lotte,* '  Treatise  on  Bees/  &c.  &c.  Lon- 
don.    1835.     8vo.  pp.  760. 

3.  Report  from  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  Expedition 
to  the  Arctic  Seas^  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain John  Ross,  R.  N     1 834. 

We  should  most  willingly,  and  for  many 
reasons,  have  dispensed  Avith  the  task  of 
noticing  Captain  Ross's  work,  had  we  not 
felt  ourselves  called  upon  to  confute  as- 
sertions which  have  no  foundation  in  fact, 
and  to  expose  misrepresentations  which 
are  adhered  to,  in  spite  of  long  by-gone 
correction,  with  a  pertinacity  that  not  only 
sarprises,  but  almost  confouifds  us.  We 
now  take  up  the  volume  with  every  dispo- 
sition to  deal  with  it  as  leniently  as  possi- 
ble, but,  at  the  same  time,  with  a  determin- 
ation to  defend  the  accuracy  of  those 
statements  and  opinions  which  we  have 
80  frequently  had  occasion  to  maintain, ' 

VOL.  LIV.  1 


on  the  ffreat  question  before  us,  from  every 
attack,  however  artful,  weak,  or  worthlessw 
There  are  no  circumstances,  that  we  are 
aware  of,  which  should  induce  ua  to  be 
silent;  indeed,  we  feel  ourselves  specially 
called  upon,  and  for  this  reason — it  was 
the  Quarterly  Review*  that  took  the  initi- 
ative in  reviving  and  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  a  north-west  passage — of  examin- 
ing the  grounds  of  probability  for  its 
existence — and  recommending  uiat  expe- 
ditions should  be  sent  forth  to  decide,  if 
possible,  a  question  in  itself  highly  inte- 
resting and  important,  and  which  had 
excited  an  Ardent  and  devoted  zeal  in  the 
naval  worthies  of  Great  Britain,  under 
the  fostering  protection  of  Government, 
many  centuries  ago.  Captain  Ross  hav- 
ing thought  fit  to  throw  down  the  gauntlet, 
he  will  find  us  prepared  for  the  combat. 


*  Q:ttarierly  Review, — On  Lieutenant  Chappel's 
Voyage.  No.  36,  Art.  ii.  Publiahed  in  October,  1817. 
And  Here  we  may  observe  that,  at  tbe  very  threshold 
—in  his  silly  '  Introduction,*— Sir  J.  Ross  starts  with 
a  misrepresentation ;  '  It  is  not  generally  known,*  he 
says,  *  that  the  question  of  a  North- West  Passage, 
which  had  been  lyinff  dormant  since  the  voyace  of 
Captain  Phipps,  was,  in  1817,  revived  by  Mr.  mlliam 
Scoiesby,*  oec— that  *he  wrote  to  Sir  Joseph  fiank& 
and  that  on  Sir  Joseph's  rocoDunendation  his  propdbai 
was  attended  to,'  &c  Now  this  statement  is  wnollv 
incorrect.  Mr.  Scoreeby  did  Write  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  as  Ross  might  have  learned  from  the  above 
article  of  oar  Review,  but  not  about  the  North- West 
Passaj^e ;  he  merely  acquainted  him  with  the  £act  dt 
the  disappearance  of  the  ice  from  the  coast  of  Green- 
land. We  happen  to  know  thai  Sir  Joseph  never 
made  any  recommendation  to  the  government,  nor 
corresponded  with  any  of  the  public  officers  on  the 
subject,  except  with  Mr.  Barrow,  the  Secretaiy  of  tbe 
Admiralty.  Mr.  Scoresby  published  two  vdomes. 
jone  on  the  Arctic  regions,  the  other  on  the  Greenland 
Whale-fishery,  but  not  tUf  1620 ;  and  in  his  *  Remarks 
on  the  celebrated  ^oestion*  be  constantly  refen  to 
i^o§,3S  tad  26  ot  the  Quarterly  Review,       O' 
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but  anticipating,  as  we  do,  an  easj  eon- 
quest  over  such  an  antagonist,  we  shall 
reserve  the  exposure  of  the  faults  and 
filings  of  his  narrative,  until  we  have 
briefly  gone  over  the  proceedings  therein 
stated. 

We  wish  it,  in  the  outset,  to  be  clearly 
understood,  that  we  mean  not  to  give  the 
least  countenance  to  the  work  which 
stands  second  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
We  consider  it  as  having  been  put  to- 
gether for  the  mere  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  few  pounds,  by  one  of  those  industri- 
ous but  unscrupulous  scribblers  known  as 
booksellers'  hacks — ^by  one  who  calls 
himself  Huisk ;  but  whether  this  be  a 
real  name,  or  a  mere  nom  de  guerre,  is  of 
little  importance — and  we  take  leave  to 
say  the  same  thing  as  to  the  existence  or 
non-existence  of  Huish's  *  Memoirs  of 
the  Princesn  Charlotte'— Httt^A*^  *  Trea- 
tise on  Bees,' — and  the  other  opera  Hu* 
ishianat  modestly  indicated  by  the  '  &c. 
&c.'  of  this  great  entity's  title-page.  The 
Book  itself,  however,  bears  intet'nal  evi- 
dence of  ihe  narintive  part  being  generally 
Correct  In  its  details ;  but  it  is  intisrlarded 
€hr6iighout  with  Very  serious  and  heavy 
charges  against  Captain  Ross,  most  of 
which  we  cannot  believe  to  be  true.  The 
gentleman  might  have  contented  himself 
iiH[th  the  ikbundahce  of  authentic  materials 
with  whi^h  he  had  been  furnished  by 
the  journals  of  some  of  the  crew,  (for 
nbost  of  'Ihero,  Ross  says,  kept  journals,) 
without  tVavellihg  out  of  the  record  to 
introduce  bis  own  crude  opinions  i^hd  un- 
quklified  abuse.  The  person  who  avow- 
edly supplied  him  with  the  most  material 
part 'of  the  documents  was  the  stewaird  of 
the  ship,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Light, 
#hb  had  previously  been  on  two  of  the 
northern  rojrages  with  Parry.  Hd  was 
oiie  of  those  useful  people  in  a  ship,  who 
know  how  to  *  read,  write,  and  cast  ac- 
i^ounts' — a  sort  of  factotum,  whose  busi- 
ness was  to  manage  the  general  concerns 
of  the  people — to  issue  the  provisions — 
t^  bake  bread  and  make  puddings  and 
pies  for  the  cabin — to  wash,  starch,  and 
iron  the  clothes  of  the  officers,  and  so 
fbrth.  For  these  services  Light  had  been 
handsomely  rewarded  by  Parry  and  his 
officers  *  but  from  Sir  John  Ro^d  he  gained 
nothing  beyond  his  bare  wages,  which 
were  paid  to  him,  as  to  the  others,  by  the 
Adiidralty.  Being  a  shrewd  fellow,  he 
seisms  to  have  calculated  on  the  chances 
of  turning  his  materials  to  a  good  account, 
by  anticipating  and  forestalling  the  Cap- 
tain's own  ponderous  narrative  of  the 
Toyage. 


We  notice  HuisVs  book  chiefly  be- 
cause we  certainly  felt,  as  we  are  told 
very  many  brother  officers  of  Sir  John 
Ross  did,  some  little  surprise  that,  while  a 
publication  of  this  nature  was  pouring 
forth  its  venom  in  a  series  of  numbers^ 
he  should  not  have  taken  a  more  early 
opportunity  of  defending  his  character^ 
by  bringing  out  his  own  work,  and  there- 
in repelling  the  charges,  instead  of  delay- 
ing it  for  two  years  nearly ; — and  because 
now  that  it  is  out,  we  are  equally  sur- 
prised to  find  that  the  gallant  Captain  is 
silent — ^he  makes  no  sign.  By  what  the 
delay  has  been  occasioned  it  is  not  our 
business  to  inquire,  but  we  understand  it 
is  generally  ascribed  solely  to  the  *  lust  of 
lucre.'  The  opening  of  a  subscription- 
shop  in  Regent-street — the  sending  of  a 
set  of  fellows,  usually  called  trampers^  but 
who  call  tbemselvcH  agents  (for  particu- 
lar counties),  to  knock  at  every  gentle- 
man's door  in  town  and  country,  not  hum- 
bly to  solicit,  but  with  pertinacious  impor- 
tunity almost  to  force,  subscriptions — the 
getting  up  of  Vauxhall  and  panoramic 
exhibitions,  and  some  other  circumstances 
not  worth  detailing,  would  almost  seem 
to  sanction  this  imputation.  While  we 
admit  that  every  one  has  an  undoubted 
right  to  make  the  most  of  his  labors, 
something  is  also  due  to  situation  in  life, 
and  to  character.  The  public  had  more 
than  remunerated  Captain  Ross  for  any 
damage  his  pocket  might  have  sustained, 
while  his  nephew.  Commander  James 
Clarke  Ross,  to  whom  is  owing  what  lit- 
Ue  has  been  done,  has  been  left,  unjustly 
we  think,  to  bear  his  own  losses.  This 
officer,  being  asked  by  the  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  which  gave  Sir 
John  5,000Z., — 

<  Havo'  you  receiYed  any  tender  for  the  purchase 
of  your  own  memorandums  for  the  purpose  of  pub- 
lication?'— antwers — 'I  have  received  tenders  pri- 
vately for  my  own  papers,  but  I  would  not  givo 
them  up  on  the  offer  of  a  sum  of  money  for  that 
purpose.' — *  Have  yon  any  objections  to  state  the 
sum  7' — *  I  have  received  two  tenders,  one  of  1500/., 
the  other  1200^.'—'  Did  you  accept  those  tenders  V 
— *No ;  because  I  felt  that  any  publication  from  me 
would  interfere  with  Captain  Ko8s'8.'^J2epor<  and 
Evidence,  p.  26. 

Again  he  is  asked— ^ 

'  What  took  phice  between  you  and  Captain  Roes 
on  the  subject  of  money?'  and  replies,  *  Nothing 
specifically ;  but  I  never  for  a  moment  supposed  that 
I  was  to  receive  any  pay  from  a  private  individual. 
If  I  had  so  intended,  1  must  have  received  it  from 
Mr.  Booth,  which,  as  a  naval  officer,  1  could  not  con- 
sistently do.'— AW.  p.  S4. 

The  feeling  of  that  highly  honorable 
and  excellent  officer.  Captain  Beaufort,  is 
perfectly  in  accordance  with  the  above, 
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and  forms  a  remarkable  contrast  with 
Uiat  of  Sir  John  Ross.  The  Committee 
•ay, — 

'  Ton  were  yonreeir  employed  by  hie  Majesty's 
QoTernroent  in  a  voya^  ^  observation,  were  yon 
noil— Tes.-^Tea  comniuntcafted  the  resnlt  of  that 
yiof^ge  to  the  Kin^s  Government  ? — Immedtabriy. 
Yon  published  the  result? — ^The  Admiralty  pub- 
lished the  charts  that  arose  from  the  survey ;  I  pub- 
tished  a  little  description  myself. — Can  you  state  to 
theCommittee  any  pecuniary  circumstances  connect- 
ed with  the  result  of  that  voyage  7 — ^There  were  no 
pecuniary  dfcnuulances  about  it  I  oeitainly  received 
no  public  RKMiey  ibr  doing  it,  and  my  little  narrative 
I  ^ve  to  a  bookseUer,  as  I  did  not  think  that  ma- 
terials acquired  in  the  kins's  service  ov^t  to  be 
sold  j  at  least,  I  should  not  nave  felt  comrortable  in 
makmg  money  by  them.'— iUd  p.  88. 

But  enough  of  these  not  very  agreeable 
matters  preliminary.  Notwithstanding  the 
bulk  of  the  knight's  book,  a  summary  of 
his  voyage  need  not  cost  us  many  pages ; 
for  though  its  duration  was  long,  the  inci- 
dents were  few,  and  the  results  are  next  to 
nothing.  Had  he,  on  his  arrival,  publish- 
ed a  small  edavo  volume,  detailing  the 
toils  and  sufferings  of  his  band — their 
cares  and  anxieties — their  hopes  and  dis-, 
appointments — their  domestic  economy 
and  mode  of  employing  their  time  in  the 
long  and  irksome  nights  of  four  succes- 
sive winters — and  their  laborious  land 
journeys,  the  most  harassing  and  fatiguing 
of  all — he  might  have  furnished  a  power- 
fully interesting,  though  painful  narrative, 
which  would  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
every  one ;  but  his  cumbersome  quarto, 
in  the  form  of  a  journal,  reiterating  the 
same  uninteresting  kind  of  objects  through 
740  huge  pages,  is  enough  to  set  the  most 
resolute  reader  at  defiance.  It  is  whis- 
pered about  that  the  Captain  has  endeavor- 
ed to  enliven  matters  by  procuring  the 
aid  of  a  practised  embroiderer  of  periods 
— ^viz.  one  Dr.  M'Culloch,  who  has  (or 
had)  some  little  reputation  as  a  writer  for 
the  encyclopaedias  :^-this  is  very  probable 
— there  are  many  signs  of  patchwork  in 
the  performance — but  the  panni  are  more 
gaudy  than  beautiful,  and  at  best  they  but 
make  the  coarse  drugget  of  the  original 
manufacturer  look  more  dingy. 

The  origin  of  the  expedition  appears  to 
be  this: — A  certain  wealthy  distiller,  of 
the  name  of  Mr.  Felix  Booth  (now  a  baro- 
net), being  examined  before  Uie  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons,  thus  de- 
poses: *I  had  known  Captain  Ross  for 
some  years,  and  I  undertook  it  (the  expe- 
dition) for  the  credit  of  the  country,  and 
to  serve  Captain  Ross,  thinking  that  he 
was  slighted  in  his  former  expedition,  and 
on  account  of  ill-natured  reports  which 
were     circulated    anonymously    against 


him.'  He  might  have  said  unanimously^ 
But  Sir  Felix  seems  to  ^link  that  whai' 
ever  is  published  anonymously  qanno( 
be  true.  God  help  us  Reyi^we^s  if  that 
were  the  easel  We  certai^y  are  among 
those  who  published  anonymously  unfa? 
vorable  reports,  but  not  ill-natured  nor 
unfaithAil  ones,  on  Captain  Ross's  former 
voyage )  we  staled  our  opinions  frankly 
and  strongly — but  they  were  fully  eor* 
roborated  in  every  particular  by  facts  es- 
tablished on  the  subsequent'  voyage  of 
Captain  Parry* 

The  Victory,  fitted  as  a  st«lmli»^-«>> 
the  very  worst  descripUon  of  vessel  to 
navigate  among  ice— and  with' enffines,  in 
the  present  case,  the  most  miserable  that 
can  be  imagined-^HNiiled  from  Woolwich 
on  the  23d  of  May,  1829.  A  second  ves- 
sel, named  the  John,  was  token  up  to 
carry  stores  and  provisions,  to  .&ih  by  the 
way,  and  bring  a v^  some  of  the.stores  of 
the  Fury,  'so  as  to  eompensaie  to  the 
liberal  fitter  out  of  this  expedition  for 
such  additional  eipense  as  might  thus^  be 
incurred,' — so  that  there  was,  after  all,  a 
spice  of  trafiic  In  the  voyage.  -The  two 
vessels  were  to  meet  at  Lodi  Ryan. 
When  the  Victory  was  off  the  MuU  of 
Qalloway,  the  principa}  stoker  got  his 
arm  entangled  in  the  machineryy.and  the 
bone  was  so  splintered,  as  weU  as  frac- 
tured, that  amputotion  was  necessary; 
but  the  surgeon  had  not  joined  ^  and  Ross 
was  under  the  necessity  of  doing  the  best 
he  could  for  the  unfortunate  sufferer.  On 
the  meeting  of  the  two  ships^  the  crew  of 
the  John  mutinied  and  refused  to  accom* 
pany  the  Victory.  Three  men,  however^ 
of  the  mutineers  entered  for  the  latter,  and 
having  procured  an  Irish  laborer  as  a 
fire-stoker,  she  proceeded  alone  on  her 
yoyage. 

On  the  23d  of  July  the  party  reached 
the  Danish  settlement  of  Holsteinburg^  in 
Davis's  Strait,  where  they  purchased  some 
stores  from  a  wrecked  vessd,  and  the 
governor  made  them  a  present  of  six 
Esquimaux  dogs,  which  proved  to  be  of 
essential  use  in  dragging  the  sledges.  All 
thinffs  being  ready,  they  stood  to  the 
northward  along  the  coast  ofBaffin's  Bay; 
and  having  reached  the  latitude  of  74^ . 
14'  on  the  3d  of  August,  ran  across,  and 
on  the  6th  reached  the  entrance  of  Lan- 
caster Sound.  On  the  1 1  th  of  August  they 
steered  direct  for  the  south  (west)  side  of 
Prince  Regent's  Inlet;  and  having  passed 
El  win  and  Batty  Bays,  saw  the  spot  where 
the  Fury  was  wrecked,  and  the  poles  of 
the  tents  stonding,  but  could  not  discern 
the  ship :  she  had  gone  to  pieees»  or  to 
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the  bottom.  Tb^  Victory  was  moored  in 
a  good  ice  harbor,  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  the  spot  where  the  Fury's  stores 
were  landed.  Here  the  coast  was  almost 
lined  with  coal.  One  tent  was  nearly 
entire,  but  had  evidently  been  visited  by 
bears. 

*  Where  the  preserved  meats  and  vegetables  had 
been  deposited,  we  found  ever^  thing  entire.  The 
canisters  had  been  piled  up  in  two  heaps;  but 
though  quite  exposed  to  all  the  chances  of  the 
climate  for  four  years,  Ibey  bad  not  suffered  in  the 
slightest  degree.  There  had  been  no  water  to  rust 
them,  and  the  security  of  the  joinings  had  prevented 
the  bears  from  smelling  their  contents.  Had  they 
known  what  was  within,  not  much  of  this  provision 
would  have  come  to  our  share;  and  they  would 
have  had  more  reason  than  we  to  be  tbaukful  for  Mr. 
Donkin's  patent'— p.  108. 

The  piles  of  canisters  were  so  large  and 
numerous,  that  all  they  could  possibly 
stow  appeared  scarcely  to  diminish  the 
heaps ;  of  these  they  took  as  much  as  they 
could,  together  with  whatever  they  want- 
ed of  wine,  spirits,  bread,  flour,  cocoa, 
sugar,  lime-juice,  &>e. — all  being  in  excel- 
lent condition ;  they  uncasked,  moreover, 
ten  tons  of  coal ;  the  gunpowder  in  patent 
eases  was  perfectly  dry — and  of  this  what 
they  did  not  take  they  destroyed,  by  Sir 
E.  Parry's  request,  as  it  appears,  to  pre 
vent  its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Es- 
quimaux. 

Standing  along  the  coast  to  the  south- 
ward, they  passed  Cape  Garry;  and  here 
commenced  the  new  discoveries  of  Cap- 
tain Ross  along  the  coast  of  Boothia 
Felix, — ^for  such  is  the  name  he  bestows, 
in  honor  of  his  worthy,  though  not  wise 
patron,  the  distiller,  on  the  same  land 
which  Captain  Parry  had  twice  visited. 
But  indeed  from  Cape  Qarry  to  the  south- 
ward, the  whole  coast,  in  his  chart,  is 
covered  with  names, — assigned  to  every 
point,  harbor,  islet,  and  inlet: — some  of 
them  are  not  a  little  comical ;  they  are  so 
crowded,  that  we  took  them  at  first  for  a 
list  of  the  knight's  *  numerous  and  gene- 
rous subscribers ;'  and  they  may  be  so, — 
for  none  of  them  appear  in  the  text  Their 
progress  along  this  Terra  Incognita  was 
slow,  impeded  as  it  was  by  large  masses 
and  floes  of  ice,  and  contrary  winds,  their 
miserable  engines  beinff  an  incumbrance 
rather  than  of  any  use,  helping  them  only 
about  a  mile  an  hour,  so  that  they  had  fre- 
quently to  make  fast  to  an  icebergs  and 
take  their  chance  of  the  direction  in  which 
it  might  drag  them.  This  kind  of  navi- 
gation waa  continued  almost  daily,  and 
the  little  vessel  was  frequently  in  the 
most  imminent  peril  of  being  squeezed  be^ 
tween  masses  of  ice. 


*^4ore  ihan  I  among  us  had  witnessed  similar 
scenes,  and,  in  some  manner  or  other,  we  had  been 
extricated ,  but,  with  aU  this,  we  could  not  but  feel 
astonishment^  as  well  as  gratitude,  at  our  having  es- 
caped here  without  material  damage.  For  readers, 
it  is  unfortunate  that  no  description  can  convey  an 
idea  of  a  scene  of  this  nature :  and,  as  to  penci],  it 
cannot  represent  motion  or  nube.  And  to  these  who 
have  not  seen  a  northern  ocean  in  winter — who  have 
not  seen  it,  I  should  sav,  in  a  winter's  storm — the 
term  ice,  ezciting  but  the  recollection  of  what  they 
only  know  at  re»t,  in  an  inland  lake  or  canal,  con- 
veys no  ideas  of  what  it  is  the  fiite  of  an  arctic  navi- 
gator to  witness  and  to  feel.  B«rt  Fet  them  remem- 
ber that  ice  is  stone ;  a  floating  roefc  in  the  stream, 
a  promontory  or  an  island  when  aground,  not  less 
solid  than  if  it  were  a  land  of  granite.  Then  let 
them  imagine,  if  they  can,  these  mountains  of  crys- 
tals hur^  through  a  narrow  strait  by  a  rapid  tide  ; 
meeting,  as  nMantains-  in  motion  would  meet,  with 
the  noise  of  thunder,  breaking  from  each  other's  pre- 
cipices huge  fragments,  or  rending  each  othor  asun- 
der, till,  losing  their  former  equilibrium,  they  fall 
over  headlong,  lifting  the  sea  around  in  breakers, 
and  whirling  it  in  eddies  ;  while  the  flatter  tields  of 
ice  forced  against  these  masses,  or  against  the  rocks^ 
by  the  wind  and  the  stream,  rise  out  of  the  sea  till 
they  faH  back  on  themselves,  adding  to  the  in- 
describable commotion  and  noise  which  attend  these 
occurrences.* — pp.  151-152. 

Gales  of  wind,  snow-storms,  and  innu- 
merable ice-bergs,  continued  to  haras? 
them  till  the  end  of  September,  when  the 
Victory  was  finally  beset  in  Felix  Harbor,, 
where  she  was  destined  to  remain  close 
shot  up  for  a  long  and  dreary  winter. 
This  passage,  of  about  150  miles  to  the 
southward  of  Cape  Garry,  seems  at  last  to 
have  convinced  Ross,  which,  indeed,  the 
experience  of  Parry,  and  the  loss  of  the 
Fury,  were  well  calculated  to  do — of  the 
imminent  and  unceasing  danger  of  at- 
tempting to  navigate  along  the  shore  of  a 
frozen  strait  Tlie  better  aruf,  in  all  re- 
spects, the  safer  way,  is  undoubtedly  to 
avoid  the  shore,  and  where  open  water 
fails,  to  let  the  pack  or  floe  surround  the 
ship,  with  which  she  will  drift  along  safely 
enough  according  as  the  wind  may  blow,, 
whether  in  her  direct  course  or  not.  This 
was  the  plan  pursued  by  the  early  Dutch 
whale-fishing  ships,  m  the  Greenland 
seas — their  masters  knowing  that,  as  the 
wind  might  blow  from  the  northward  or 
the  southward,  they  would  be  beset  or 
liberated,  but  in  either  case  perfectly  safe. 
Had  Parry  done  this  when  off  Melville 
Island,  as  we  are  satisfied  he  would  now 
do,  if  employed  on  such  a  service,  the  pro- 
bability Ys,  that  the  first  northerly  wind 
would  have  carried  his  ships  down  with 
the  pack  towards  the  north  coast  of 
America — and  then  the  passage  was  ac- 
complished. 

For  eight  successive  days  not  a  hope 
of  being  extricated  from  the  ice  having- 
presented  itself,  there  remained  nt>longer 
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way  doubt  of  their  having  reached  their 
winter's  home. 

'  Our  conviction  was  indeed  abt olute ;  for  there 
was  now  not  an  atom  of  clear  water  to  be  seen  any 
where ;  and  excepting  the  occasional  dark  point  of 
a  protruding  rock,  notninj^  but  one  dtzzling  and  mo- 
notonous, ouH,  and  wearisome  aztent  of  snow  was 
TisiUe,  all  around  the  horizon  in  the  direction  of  the 
land.     It  was  indeed  a  dull  prospect.' 

The  first  step,  therefore,  to  be  taken, 
was  to  lighten  the  ship,  to  throw  overboard 
the  '  accursed  steam-engine,'  as  it  is  called, 
and  to  make  such  arrangements  and  regu- 
lations for  the  long  winter,  as  appeared  to 
be  necessary  for  the^r  convenience  and 
comfort,  and  which  do  not  in  general 
much  differ  from  those  devised  on  former 
occasions  by  Parry.  No  time  was  lost  in 
roofing  the  ship  over,  and  surrounding 
her  with  an  embankment  of  snow  as  high 
up  as  the  gunwale,  where  it  met  the  can- 
vass roofing  and  sheltered  the  people  from 
all  wind:  the  upper  deck  was  also  co- 
vered with  snow  two  feet  and  a  half  thick, 
and  trodden  down  till  it  became  a  solid 
mass  of  ice,  and  then  sprinkled  over 
with  sand  so  as  to  put  on  the  appear- 
ance of  a  rolled  gravel  walk.  But  one  of 
the  most  simple  and  useful  contrivances, 
for  which  we  ffive  Captain  Ross,  or  who- 
ever suggested  it,  great  credit,  was  that 
of  placing  iron  tanks  with  the  open  side 
downward,  over  apertures  in  the  deck,  to 
receive  the  flues  from  the  steam-kitchen, 
oven,  and  other  parts  of  the  lower  deck, 
and  carry  off  the  vapor.  By  this  plan  the 
apartments  were  kept  dry;  it  saved  the 
necessity  of  forcing  up  the  temperature, 
which  on  former  occasions  caused  the 
vapor  to  condense  on  the  beams  and  deck; 
it  saved  fuel,  and  they  were  able  to  keep 
up  a  temperature  of  40^  and  50^  of  Fahren- 
heit the  whole  winter,  which  was  found 
sufficient  to  make  the  place  dry,  warm, 
and  comfortable.  These  condensers  col- 
lected jointly  a  bushel  of  ice  in  the  day ; 
'and  (Captain  Ross  says)  wo  could  not 
but  be  highly  pleased  at  reflecting,  that, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  collection  and  con- 
densation of  this  bushel,  we  should  have 
been  ourselves  the  condensers,  and  been 
involved  in  vapor  and  internal  rain,  to  an 
equivalent  amount  all  the  twenty-four 
hours.'— (p.  217.)  Something,  we  recol- 
lect, of  this  kind  was  practised  by  the 
younger  Ross,  when  with  Captain  Hopp- 
ner  in  the  Fury. 

Though  the  temperature  out  of  doors 
was  frequently  from  30°  'o  minus  37°,  we 
are  told  that  the  system  of  comfort  and 
economy  within  was  as  perfect  as  could 
be  desired;  but  even  without,  however 
low  the  temperature,  provided  there  was 


no  wind,  the  men  could  take  exercise,  and 
make  hunting  excursions  without  much 
inconvenience ;  a  circumstance  which  has 
been  stated  in  all  the  former  northern 
expeditions.  We  are  told  that  the  men, 
by  attending  the  schools,  *  improved  with 
surprising  rapidity,'  and  that  *  a  decided 
improvement  for  the  better  (/)  was  per- 
ceived in  their  moral  and  religious  cha- 
racters,' even,  it  is  said,  to  *  the  abolition 
of  swearing.' — (p.  226.)  On  Saturday 
nights  they  danced,  and  drank  as  usual  to 
their  sweethearts  and  wives :  and  divine 
service  was  invariably  performed  on  Sun- 
days— a  sacred  duty,  rarely  we  believe,  if 
ever,  neglected  in  a  British  man  ofwar. 
The  Captain  had  withheld  the  issue  of 
spirits,  being  of  an  opinion  that  they  are 
productive  of  scurvy  in  the  arctic  regions, 
but  on  Christmas  day  all  hands  were 
indulged  with  grog,  and  had  even  minced 
pies  from  the  stores  of  the  Fury,  and  iced 
cherry-brandy  with  its  fruit.  'In  some 
manner  or  other,'  says  Captain  Ross,  *  the 
last  three  months  had  passed  away  with- 
out weariness,  and  had,  indeed,  been  al- 
most unfelt' 

On  the  9th  of  January,  1830,  an  unex- 
pected source  of  amusement,  and  of  pro6t 
also,  occurred  in  the  visit  of  a  tribe  of  Es- 
quimaux, to  the  number  of  about  thirty. 
A  very  large  portion  of  the  book  is  taken 
up  with  the  traffic  and  transactions  of  the 
voyagers  with  these  dismal  savages,  with 
descriptions  of  their  mode  of  life,  their 
persons,  dress,  food,  and  methods  of  pro- 
curing it;  all  of  which,  as  nearly  as  may 
be,  had  already  been  abundantly  detailed 
by  Ross  himself.  Parry,  Franklin,  and 
others.  We  shall  therefore  pass  over  the 
various  accounts  of  their  intercourse  with 
this  singular  people,  so  very  extensive- 
ly scattered  over- the  northern  shores  of 
America  and  its  islands,  and  content  our- 
selves with  noticing  their  snow  huts — 
which  indeed  differ  very  little  from  those 
already  described — ^but  were  now  frequent- 
ly the  means  of  accommodating  Comman- 
der Ross,  in  the  course  of  his  long  and 
painful  journeys.  The  village  of  the  tribe 
in  question  consisted  of  twelve  of  these 
lodging-houses,  which  had  the  appearance 
of  so  many  inverted  basins;  a  passage 
leads  to  each  through  a  long  crooked 
mound ;  they  are  generally  about  ten  feet 
in  diameter,  and  immediately  opposite  the 
doorway  is  a  bank  of  snow,  two  feet  and 
a  half  hiffh,  level  at  top  and  covered  with 
various  skins,  which  serves  as  the  general 
sleeping  place  for  the  whole  family.  A 
lamp  of  moss  and  oil  supplies  both  light 
and  beat,  so  as  to  make  Uie  apartment,  we 
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tkte  told,  *  perfectly  comfortable.'  But  they 
receive  light  also  by  a  large  o^al  piece  of 
clear  ice  fixed  in  the  roof.  In  the  crook- 
ed passage  is  a  recess  for  their  dogs ;  the 
passage  appears  to  be  made  crooked  to 
enable  them  to  turn  the  opening  to  lee- 
ward when  the  wind  blows.  Being  formed 
entirely  of  blocks  of  snow,  the  comple- 
tion of  the  fabric  is  but  the  work  of  a 
few  hours. 

Our  voyagers  soon  discovered,  or  im- 
agined they  discovered,  (for  the  parties 
knew  nothing  of  each  other'tf  language,) 
that  these  Esquimaux  were  able  to  give 
them  some  important  geographical  infor- 
mation; that  they  were  acquainted  with 
Winter  Island  and  Repulse  Bay,  and  had 
left  Aooolee,  a  station  opposite  to  the  lat* 
ter,  only  thirteen  days  before.  One  man 
drew  with  the  pencil  several  large  lakes 
close  to  that  part  of  the  country  where 
they  then  were,  marked  the  spots  where 
their  countrymen  were  to  be  found,  and 
assured  the  strangers  that  the  land  here 
might  be  crossed  in  nine  days  to  ^e  salt 
water — were  they  not  already  in  salt  war 
ter  ?  There  was  also  in  the  party  a  fe- 
male geompher,  (a  pendant  to  her  of 
Parry,)  who  pointed  out  to  them  where 
thev  must  sleep  in  their  future  progress, 
and  where  food  was  to  be  obtained.  It 
seems  that  these  people  are  provident,  and 
that,  in  the  summer  season,  they  kill  im- 
mense quantities  of  game  and  fish,  partic- 
ularly of  salmon,  which  they  bury  in  the 
snow  for  their  winter  provender,  when 
land-animals  are  less  plentifbl,  and  the 
weather  so  severe  as  to  prevent  them  from 
making  their  hunting  excursions.  About 
the  month  of  April,  great  herds  of  musk* 
oxen  and  rein-deer  make  their  appearance 
from  the  southward ;  and  bears,  wolves, 
gluttons,  foxes,  hares,  and  ermines,  are 
abundant  Among  the  birds,  swans,  grouse, 
ptarmigans,  partridges,  snipes,  snow-bunt- 
ings, dovekees,  and  sea-gulls,  are  met  with 
in  considerable  numbers.  The  seal  is  one 
of  their  most  useful  animals  both  for  food 
and  clothing. 

But  the  quantities  of  salmon  that  fre- 
quent the  lakes  on  the  neighboring  isth- 
mus, which  communicate  by  small  rivers 
with  the  sea,  are  quite  astonishing.  Cap- 
tain Ross  states,  that  a  party  once  brought 
from  the  fishery  500  fish  and  returned  for 
200  more,  which  was  all  they  could  car- 
ry ;  *  bringing  also,'  he  adds,  *  a  note  from 
the  Commander,  by  which  I  learned  that 
they  had  taken  3378  fish  at  one  haul  f  that 
*  they  had  taken  in  all  5067,  but  were  obli- 
ged to  leave  3000  of  them  to  the  natives.' 
—p.  583.   This  was  in  the  month  of  July. 


These  taried  resources,  added  to  the 
large  stock  of  provisions  of  every  kind 
from  the  Fury's  stores,  equal  to  nearly 
three  years*  consumption,  relieved  the 
party  from  all  apprehensions  of  fi^mine, 
or  even  of  scarcity.  With  all  this,  and 
duly  appreciating  uie  anxiety  which  they 
must  have  felt,  we  cannot  forbear  recalling 
how  different  was  the  situation  of  that 
most  excellent  ofilcer  and  man^^-Sir  John 
Franklin !  While  Ross  and  his  partv 
were  feasting  on  salmon  and  venison,  witn 
mince^pies  and  cherry-brandy — Franklin, 
on  his  Christmas-day,  in  his  solitary  ru- 
ined hovel,  pervious  to  wind  and  snow, 
with  a  temperature  20^  below  zerd,  was 
left  alone  to  waste  away  by  famine,  almost 
without  the  faintest  ray  of  hope  that  he 
would  ever  be  relieved,  the  spark  of  life 
just  glimmering  in  the  socket,  and  the 
fiame  only  prolonged  by  being  nurtured 
with  the  vilest  of  food,--^pieces  of  bones 
and  scraps  of  skin,  picked  out  of  the  ash- 
heap,  and  boiled  down  into  a  miserable 
mess  of  acrid  soup. 

In  point  of  fact,  by  our  author^s  own 
account,  they  had  now  passed  their  first 
winter,  not  merely  without  sufiering  any 
great  inconvenience,  but  in  comparative 
comfort;  and  as  spring  advanced  they 
looked  fbrward  to  the  time  when  the  truth 
of  the  Esquimaux  geography  should  be 
put  to  the  test  by  a  Jouney  on  the  land. 
On  the  Ist  of  April  Uommander  Ross  set 
out  on  this  expedition;  and  he  returned 
on  the  10th,  not  before  he  had  satisfied 
himself  that,  having  succeeded  in  crossing 
an  isthmus,  a  little  to  the  southward  and 
westward  of  the  ship,  he  had  reached  the 
western  sea  spoken  of  by  the  Esquimaux. 
'  I  concluded,'  he  says,  *  that  we  were  now 
looking  on  the  great  western  ocean,  of 
which  these  people  had  so  frequently  spo- 
ken to  us,  and  that  the  land  on  which  we 
stood  was  part  of  the  great  continent  of 
America.'  This  may  be  so,  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  it  so,  but  it  remains  to 
be  proved.  A' second  and  third  journey, 
towards  the  end  of  April,  j)ut  the  Com- 
mander in  full  possession  of  the  geogra- 
phy of  this  isthmus,  which  connects  the 
peninsula,  named  by  Ross  Boothia,  and 
the  land  which,  for  the  present,  ^wc  are  to 
consider  as  part  of  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica ;  it  also  separates  Prince  Regent's  in- 
let from  the  \cestern  sea ;  and,  by  a  fourth 
journey,  was  ascertained  to  be  about  fif- 
teen miles  in  width,  consisting  of  a  lake 
ten  miles  Ion?  in  the  centre,  and  five  miles 
of  land.  This  spot,  until  its  geography 
was  decided,  had  raised  expectations  that 
a  passage  might  be  found  hereabouts  into 
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ihe  sea  to  the  westward.    Oe«iiBaiider 
Boflfl  taji, — 

<  The  party  which  I  had  thus  quitted  ibr  a  abort 
time  had  announced  their  arrival  on  the  shores  of  the 
western  tea  by  three  cheers :  it  was  to  me,  as  well 
aa  U>  them,  aod  still  more  indeed  to  the  leader  thaa 
to  his  ibllowers,  a  moment  of  interest  well  desenwf 
the  osual  "  hail"  of  a  seaman ;  for  it  was  the  oceaa 
that  we  had  pursued,  the  object  of  our  hopes  and  ex- 
ertions ;  the  free  space,  which,  as  we  once  had  hoped, 
was  to  have  earned  as  voimd  the  Ameiican  conti- 
nent— which  oU(riit  to  have  given  us  the  triumph  ibr 
which  we  and  aU  our  predecessors  had  labored  so 
lon^  and  so  hard.  It  would  have  done  all  this,  had 
not  nature  forbiddea ;  it  might  have  done  all  this  had 
our  chain  of  lakes  bec«  an  idet— bad  this  valley  form- 
ed a  free  communication  between  the  eastern  ^and 
western  soas ;  but  we  bad  at  least  ascertained  the 
impossibility ;  the  desired  sea  was  at  our  feet — we 
were  soon  to  be  travelling  along  its  surface  ;  and  in 
oar  6nal  disappointment,  we  hna  at  least  the  conso- 
lation of  having  removed  all  doubts  and  quenched 
all  anxiety  of  feelins — that  where  Qod  had  said  No, 
it  was  for  man  to  submit,  and  to  be  thankful  for  what 
bad  been  granted.  It  was  a  solemn  moment,  never 
to  be  forgotten ;  and  never^  was  the  cheering  of  a 
seaman  so  impressive^  breaking  as  it  did  on  the  still- 
ness of  the  night,  araid  this  dreary  waste  of  ice  and 
snow,  where  &ere  was  not  an  object  to  remind  us  of 
life,  and  not  a  sound  seemed  ever  to  have  been  heard.' 
—pp.  403,  404. 

But  when  the  hope  of  a  navigable  pas- 
sage into  the  western  sea  appeared  to  be 
at  an  end,  and  that*  according  ia  the  Es- 
qaimauz  geography,  the  southern,  like 
the  western,  shore  oif  Regent's  Inlet  was 
closed  round  with  land,  we  next  import- 
ant point  to  be  ascertained  was«  whether 
the  land  to  the  southward  of  the  isthmus 
was  connected  with,  or  a  part  of^  the  main 
land  of  North  America ; — and  this  could 
only  he  done  by  the  Comrnaader  and  his 
party  tracing  the  western  shore  as  far  as 
their  provisions  would  allow  them  to  i»ro- 
ceed. 

*  For  auch  an  attempt'  (this  able  officer  says)  *  it 
was  necessary  to  make  a  stiU  further  reduction  in  the 
allowance  of  provisions ;  and  whatever  they  who 
are  well  fed  and  at  ease  may  think,  such  sacrifiees 
are  not  small  to  him  who  is  already  uader-fed  and 
hard  worked,  who  must  exert  himself  eveiy  hour  be- 


yond his  strength,  who  feels  that  food  would  enable 
'  k  to  go  through  his  task,  and  who,  independently 


bimi 


of  this  reasoning,  is  actually  Bnttiumg  under  the  in- 
stinctive and  irrepressible  cravings  oi  animal  nature. 
Yet,  on  meotioninf  my  wishes  to  the  mate,  Abeiw 
nethy,  he  informed  me  that  the  men  had  intended 
themselves  to  make  the  same  proposal  to  me,  and 
wefe  only  waiting  ibr  the  proper  opportunity  of  trans- 
mitting their  wishes  through  him.  It  may  be  be- 
lieved that  I  rejoiced  in  this  generous  feeling  on  their 
parts ;  and  the  necessary  reduction  was,  tnerefore, 
immediately  announced.' — pp.  414^  415. 

Having  proceeded  to  a  projecting  head- 
land, which  the  Commander  named  Cape 
Felix,  the  land  was  seen  to  trend  to  the 
south-west,  while,  says  this  adventurous 
traveller,  *tbe  vast  extent  of  ocean  then 


hefore  our  eyes  assured  us,  that  we  had  at 
length  reached  the  northern  point  of  that 
portion  of  the  continent  which  I  had  al- 
ready ascertained,  with  so  much  satisfac- 
tion, to  be  trending  towards  Cape  Turn- 
again*'  A  iatiguing  journey  of  twenty 
miles,  over  hummocky  ice  and  snow, 
brought  them  to  another  projecting  head- 
land, which  they  named  Victory  Point; 
and  {fom  which  the  great  extent  of  sea, 
free  from  all  appearance  of  land — (as  was 
also  the  case  at  Cape  Fdix) — raised  the 
most  lively  expectations  of  being  able, 
the  following  season,  to  complete  me  s«r* 
vey  of  this  part  of  the  coast  of  America. 
The  distance  from  this  spot  to  Cape  Turn- 
again  is  stated  to  be  not  neater  than  the 
space  which  they  had  already  travelled 
over,  namely  about  210  miles.  We  can  rea- 
dily enter  into  the  feelings  of  regret  expe- 
rienced by  thtfl  enterprising  officer,  when 
he  found  hims^  obliged  to  return — at  a 
time  too  when  as  many  more  days  as  he 
had  already  spent  in  we  journey  would 
have  accomplished  his  object,  and  solved  a 
problem  of  vast  importance  to  geography 
, — one,  as  we  shall  hereafter  wow,  that 
goes  very  far  towards  settling  the  ques- 
tion of  a  North- West  Passage. 

'  But,'  he  continues,  *  these  days  were  not  in  our 
power ;  for  it  was  not  days  of  tune,  but  of  the  very 
means  of  esistence  that  were  wantiojgp  to  us.  Wo 
had  brou£ht  twenty-one  days'  provision  from  the 
ship;  ana  much  more  than  the  half  was  already 
consumed,  notwithstanding  the  reductions  which  had 
been  made,  without  which  we  should  have  even  stop- 

dfar  short  of  our  present  point ;  to  reach  which 
occupied  thirteen  days,  when  we  had  provided 
ourselves  for  no  more  than  eleven  outward?.  There 
was  nothing,  therefore,  left  to  us  but  to  submit ;  and 
thus,  however  mortified  at  the  necessity  of  such  a 
resolvtiott^  I  was  compelled  to  settle  finally  for  our 
retura  to  the  ship,  after  we  had  advanced  one  other 
day.  By  the  shortest  route  back,  our  distance  from 
her  was  computed  at  two  hundred  miles ;  and  even 
on  a  very  scanty  allowance,  we  could  not  reckon  on 
provisions  for  more  than  ten  daya.' — p.  417. 

On  Victory  Point  our  travellers  erected 
a  cairn  of  stones,  six  feet  high,  in  which 
was  inclosed  a  canister  containing  a  brief 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  expedi- 
tion since  its  departure  from  England,--- 
but  without  the  remotest  hope  that  this 
little  history  would  ever  meet  the  eye  of 
any  European. 

*Yet,'  says  the  Commander,  *we  dioyld  have 
gone  about  our  work  with  something  like  hope,  if 
not  confidence,  had  we  then  known  that  we  were 
reputed  as  lost  men,  if  even  still  alive,  and  that  our 
ancient  and  tried  friend  Back  was  about  to  saek  for 
us,  aod  to  restore  ns  onoe  more  to  society  and  home. 
And  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  coarse  of  his  pre- 
sent investigationa  from  Cape  Tumagain  eastward 
may  lead  him  to  this  very  spot— that  he  may  find 
the  record  and  proof  of  our  own  **  turn-again.'^  We 
have  known  what  it  is  for  the  wanderer  m  tbeae 
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solitudes  to  alight  upon  each  tracei  of  friends  and  of 
home,  and  can'almoet  envy  him  the  imaffmed  hu>pi- 
ness ;  while  we  shall  rejoice  to  hear  that  he  has  done 
that  in  which  we  failed,  and  perhaps  not  less  than  if 
we  had  ourselves  succeeded  in  completing  this  long 
pursued  and  perilous  work.* — p.  419. 

It  may  be  added  that  Victory  Point  lies 
in  lat  69^  37'  49",  and  long.  98°  40'  49"  ; 
and  that  a  distant  point  seen,  and  named 
Point  Franklin,  as  nearly  as  could  be  de- 
termined, from  an  estimated  distance  and 
bearioffs,  was  in  lat  69^  31'  13",  and  long. 
99®  17^  58";  so  that  the  difference  of  lati- 
tude between  Point  Franklin  and  the  ge- 
neral line  of  the  coast  of  America  is  barely 
one  degree. 

Towards  the  end  of  June,  while  the 
ship  was  preparing  for  sea,  in  prosecution 
of  further  discovery,  Sir  John  Ross  went, 
with  a  party  of  his  people  and  some  na- 
tiyes,  to  a  river  about  fifteen  miles  from 
the  ship,  on  a  fishing  excursion,  in  which 
he  appears  to  have  been  more  successful 
in  purchasing  than  in  catching  salmon. 
For  a  large  knife,  an  Esquimaux  gave 
him,  out  of  one  of  their  frozen  pits,  two 
hundred  and  twenty  fish,  averaging  Ave 
pounds  each,  and  therefore  producing  a 
ton  weight  of  salmon.  The  natives  take 
them  by  a  spear  with  two  divergent  barbs 
of  bone  or  ivory.  But  they  now  learned 
for  the  first  time  the  use  of  the  net,  and 
were  fully  aware  of  its  superior  value, 
particularly  when  they  afterwards  saw  so 
many  thousands,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, taken  at  a  single  draught  The  sea- 
men having  taught  them  the  art  of  making 
this  instrument  there  is  no  doubt  their 
numerous  skins  when  split  into  strips  or 
threads  will  effectually  serve  the  purpose, 
and  that  these  poor  people  will  thus  have 
to  thank  our  countrymen  for  an  inexhaust- 
ible supply  of  this  species  of  food. 

It  was  not  till  the  19th  of  August  that 
any  attempt  could  be  made  to  get  the  ship 
out  of  the  ice,  and  even  then  it  viras  found 
impossible  to  move  her.  *  The  third  week 
in  August,'  says  Captain  Ross,  'found  us 
where  we  had -been  since  May  in  prospect 
since  September  in  place ;  the  ice  was  still 
close.'  But  an  open  lane  of  water  had 
frequently  been  visible  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  shore.  In  the  four  months  thus 
lost — we  might  say  eleven  months — we* 
have  very  little  doubt  that  the  Victory, 
had  she  not  been  impounded  in  ice, 
might  have  found  sufficient '  lanes  of  water* 
to  have  carried  her  down  to  the  bottom  of 
Regent's  Inlet,  and  back  affain  to  Bar- 
row's Straight  The  time  she  was  shut 
up  in  the  ice,  as  Captain  Ross  observes, 
was  long  enough  to  have  enabled  her  to 
circumnavigate  the  globe.  We  only  won- 


der he  did  not  avoid  this  imprisonment  by 
keeping  away  from  the  shore  and  trusting 
his  ship  to  the  ice,  in  the  hope  and,  we 
may  add,  certainty,  of  meeting  with  these 
*  lanes  of  water.'  The  temperature,  how- 
ever, of  the  month  of  August  was  particu- 
larly promising ;  the  highest  and  lowest 
being  58^  and  33^,  and  the  mean  40®.8. 

From  the  1st  to  the  17th  of  September, 
the  time  was  chiefly  spent  in  futile  at- 
tempts to  get  the  ship  released,  but  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  latter  day  succeeded  in 
warping  her  out  into  clear  virater,  and  get- 
ting her  once  more  under  sail  :-*- 

*  Under  sail ! — we  scarcely  knew  bow  we  felt,  or 
whether  we  quite  believed  it.  He  must  be  a  seaman 
to  feel  that  the  vessel  which  bounds  beneath  him, 
which  listens  to  and  obeys  the  smallest  movement 
of  his  hand,  which  seems  to  move  but  under  his  will, 
18  "a  thing  of  life.^  a  mind  conforming  to  his  wishes : 
not  an  inert  body,  the  sport  of  winds  and  waves. 
Bat  what  seaman  could  feel  this  as  we  did,  when 
this  creature,  which  used  to  carr^  us  buoyantly  over 
the  ocean,  had  been  during  an  entire  year  immovable 
as  the  ice  and  the  rocks  around  it,  helpless,  disobe- 
dient dead  ?  Thus  freed  at  last  we  advanced  about 
three  miles ;  but  then,  finding  a  ridge  of  ice,  we  were 
obliged  to  make  fast  near  the  point  which  was  at  that 
distance  to  the  north  of  us.  The  thermometer  at 
midnight  was  30°.'— pp.  470,  471. 

Their  hopes  of  making  progress,  at  so 
late  a  period  of  the  year,  were  soon  at  an 
end ;  the  sea  became  covered  with  ice  of . 
the  worst  kind,  and  new  ice  was  forming: 
the  weather  was  most  tempestuous,  and 
the  thermometer  fell  to  5°.  They  were 
not  yet,  moreover,  in  a  secure  harbor* 
The  whole  of  October  was  employed  in 
the  severe  labor  of  cutting  away  the  ice ; 
thus  they  one  day  gained  an  advance  of 
sixteen  feet,  on  another  fifty,  another 
forty;  and  after  a  month's  incessant  toil, 
the  amount  of  their  progress  was  no  more 
than  850  feet.  Here  uiey  were  doomed 
to  pass  another  winter,  ana  as  much  of  the 
following  summer  as  would  expire  before 
favorable  circumstances  might  contribute 
to  their  liberation ;  here  they  once  more 
commenced  housing  the  ship,  building  the 
embankments,  and  levelling  the  hummocks 
of  ice  near  them ;  and  here  they  resumed 
their  former  devices  for  pa'^sing  the  long 
dreary  winter,  which  appeared  to  have  set 
in  already  with  great  severity. 

In  .April,  1831,  the  Captain  jind  Com- 
mander set  off,  each  on  an  expedition  to- 
wards the  isthmus ;  the  principal  object  of 
the  former  being,  apparently,  that  of  as- 
certaining the  altitude  of  the  land  above 
the  level  of  the  western  sea.  The  Com- 
mander proceeded  -along  the  western 
coast  towards  the  northward,  having^  a 
much  more  important  object  in  view — 
that  of  ascertaining,  as  nearly  as  the  na- 
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ture  of  the  operation  and  the  accuracy  of 
his  dipping-needle  would  admit  the  exact 
position  of  the  north  magnetic  pole : — 

'  The  plaee  of  the  observatory,*  says  Commander 
Rosa,  <  was  as  near  to  the  magnetic  pole  as  the  limit- 
ed means  which  I  possessed  enabled  me  to  determine. 
The  amount  of  th!B  dip,  as  indkated  by  my  dippmg- 
needle,  was  89''  59^,  being  thus  withia  one  minute  of 
the  vertical ;  while  the  proximity  at  least  of  this  pole, 
if  not  its  actual  existence  where  we  stood,  was  fur- 
ther confirmed  by  the  action,  or  rather  by  the  total 
iaacCioD  of  the  several  horizontal  needles  then  in  my 
posBMsioa.  These  were  suspended  in  the  most  de- 
licate manner  possible,  but  there  was  not  one  which 
showed  the  slightest  effort  to  move  from  the  position 
in  which  it  was  placed :  a  fact,  which  even  the  most 
moderately  informed  of  readers  must  now  know  to 
be  one  which  proves  that  the  centre  of  attra<^on  lies 
mt  a  very  smiall  horizontal  distance,  if  at  any.* — ^pp. 
$50,557. 

The  latitude  of  this  spot  is  70^  5'  17", 
and  its  longitude  QG^'  46'  45"  W.  It  was 
presumed,  on  their  leaving  Enfland,  that 
the  magnetic  pole  was  in  latitude  70^  and 
longitude  98"^  30';  neither  of  them  very 
distant  from  the  places  assigned  to  it  hy 
Parry  and  Franklin,  by  intersections  of 
.the  bearings  of  the  needles,  taken  on  me- 
ridians east  and  west  of  the  pole. 

The  Commander  obseryes — 

'  It  has  been  seen,  that,  as  far  as  our  instruments 
can  be  trasted,  we  had  placed  onrselves  withfh  one 
minute  of  the  ma^etic  pole,  but  had  not  fixed  upon 
the  precise  spot ;  presuming  that  this  precise  point 
could  be  determined  by  such  mstruments  as  it  is  now 
within  the  power  of  mechanics  to  construct  ^  The 
scientific  reader  has  been  long  aware  of  this :  if  po- 
pular conversation  gives  to  this  voyage  the  credit  of 
havinfi'  placed  its  flag  on  the  very  point,  on  the  sum- 
rait  otthat  mysterious  pole  which  it  perhaps  views  as 
a  visible  and  tangible  reality,  it  can  now  correct  itself 
as  it  may  please;  but  in  such  a  case,  while  a  little 
laxity  is  of  no  moment,  the  ?ery  nonsense  of  the  be- 
Uef  ghres  an  interest  to  the  subject  which  the  sober 
troth  could  not  have  done.  To  determine  that  point 
with  greater  or  with  absolute  precision  (if  indeed 
roch  precision  be  attainable),  it  would  be  necessary 
to  have  the  co-operation  of  difierent  observers,  at 
diilerent  distances,  and  in  di&rent  directions,  from 
the  calculated  place ;  while,  to  obtain  all  the  interest- 
ing results  which  these  must  be  expected  to  furnish, 
such  labors  should  also  be  carried  on  for  a  conside- 
rable time.  What  these  several  expectations  are,  I 
need  not  here  say,  since  the  subject  is  in  this  Tiew 
somewhat  too  abstruse  for  popular  readers ;  though 
I  may  barely  allude  to  the  diurnal  and  annual  mo- 
tioiis  of  the  needle,  and  to  the  variations  in  the  place 
of  the  pole  itself,  with  the  consequent  deductions 
that  might  be  made  as  to  the  future  in  this  respect : 
all  of  them  bein^  of  the  highest  importance  in  the 
theory  of  magnetism.' — pp.  558, 559, 

The  party  haying  proceeded  to  the 
northward  as  far  as  Uape  Nicholas  of  the 
chart,  the  coast  beyond  this  point  was 
seen  stretching  out  due  north,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  ten  or  twelye  mile's  farther ;  and 
the  Commander  concluded  that  it  pre- 
senred,  in  all  probability,  the  same  direc- 
tion as  far  as  the  Cape  Walker  of  Parry, 
in  lat  74^  15'.    At  this  Cape  there  is  a 
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great  inlet,  leading,  no  doubt,  to  that 
*  western  sea'  which  washes  the  western 
shore  of  the  Boothian  Peninsula,  and 
which,  in  all  probability,  extends  down  to 
the  northern  coast  of  America.  This 
trending  of  the  eoast  to  the  northward, 
howeyer,  with  the  recorded  opinion  of  the 
Commander,  on  the  probability  of  its 
stretching  north  up  to  Cape  Walker,  goes 
for  nothing  with  Sir  John  Ross.  With 
that  peryersion  of  mind  which  seems  to 
have  become  habitual,  instead  of  drawing 
a  dotted  line  on  his  chart  from  the  Com- 
mander's 'farthest  north'  to  Cape  Walker^ 
as  it  stands  printed  in  the  text,  he  draws  a 

fratuitous  and  unbroken  dotted  line  in  the 
irection  of  about  N.  W.  by  W.,  which, 
if  continued,  would  strike  the  western  end 
of  *  Banks'  Land,'  about  twenty  degrees 
of  longitude  beyond  Cape  Walker.  But 
there  5s  cunning  in  all  this:  Sir  John  saw 
clearly  that  this  opening,  with  Qamier's, 
Cunningham's,  and  some  others  seen  by 
Parry,  would  infallibly  lead  down  to  the 
coast  of  America,  and  that  such  a  route 
would  render  the  accomplishment  of  the 
North- West  Passage  almost  a  certainty — 
a  result  that  would  be  wormwood  to  our 
Knight,  who,  jirith  a  determination  too  ap- 
parent throughout  the  work,  i<i  disposed  to 
giye  to  his  nephew  as  little  merit  as  he 
possibly  can,  and  to  suppress  eyerything 
that  tends  to  the  probability  of  a  North- 
West  Passage. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  how  slowly 
the  time  moyed  on  while  shut  up,  for  the 
second  year,  during   so  many  months. 
About  the  middle  of  August,  1831,  the  ' 
Captain  says, — 

*  We  were  weary  for  want  of  occupation,  for  want 
of  variety,  for  want  of  the  means  of  mental  exertion, 
for  want  of  thought,  and  (why  should  I  not  say  it?) 
for  want  of  socCty.  To-day  was  as  yesterdfay — 
and  as  was  to-day,  so  would  be  toHnorrow:  while  if 
there  was  no  vanety,  as  no  hope  of  better,  is  it  won* 
derful  that  even  the  visits  of  barbarians  were  wel- 
come; or  can  anything  more  strongly  show  the  nature 
of  our  pleasures  than  the  confession  that  these  were 
delightful— even  as  the  society  of  London  might  be 
amid  the  business  of  London  7  .  .  •  When  the 
winter  has  once  in  reality  set  in,  our  minds  become 
made  up  on  the  subject ;  like  the  dormouse  (though 
we  may  not  sleep,  which  would  be  the  most  desi- 
rable condition  by  much),  we  wrap  ourselves  up  in 
a  sort  of  furry  contentment,  shice  better  cannot  be, 
and  wait  for  the  times  to  come :  it  was  a  ftir  other 
thing,  to  be  ever  awake,  waiting  to  rise  and  become 
active,  yet  ever  to  6nd  that  all  nature  was  still  asleep, 
and  that  we  had  nothing  tiMe  to  do  than  to  wisn, 
and  groan,  and^-faope  as  we  best  might.''— pp.  689- 
591. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  die  eternal 
appearance  of  ice  and  snow  should  haye 
disgusted  Captain  Ross — 
*When  snow  was  our  decks,  snow  our  awnings. 
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snow  our  observatoriea,  snow  our  larders,  snow  our 
salt ;  and,  whoR  all  the  Other  uses  of  snow  should  be 
at  last  of  no  more  avail,  our  coflins  and  our  graves 
were  to  be  graves  and  coffins  of  snow — Is  this  not 
more  than  jenough  of  snow  than  suffices  for  admira- 
tion ?  Is  It  not  worse,  that  during  ten  of  the  months 
in  a  year  the  ground  is  SnoW,  and  ice,  and  **  slush ;" 
that  during  the  Whole  year  its  tormenting,  chilling, 
odious  presence  is  ever  before  the  eye?  Who  more 
than  I  has  admired  the  glaciers  of  the  extreme  north ; 
who  more  has  loved  to  contemplate  the  ice-ber^ 
sailing  from  the  Pole  before  the  tide  and  the  gale, 
floating  along  the  ocean,  through  calm  and  through 
storm,  like  castles  and  towers  and  mountains,  gor- 
geous incoIorinoTi  and  magnificent,  if  ofVen  capricious, 
m  form  ? — and  have  I  too  not  sought  amid  the  crash- 
ing, and  the  splitting,  and  the  thundering  roarings  of 
a  sea  of  moving  mountains,  for  the  sublime,  and  felt 
that  nature  could  do  no  more  7  In  all  this  there  has 
been  beauty,  horror,  danger,  everything  that  could 
excite ;  they  would  have  excited  a  poet  even  to  the 
verge  of  madness.  But  to  see,  to  have  seen,  he  and 
snow,  to  have  felt  snow  and  ice  for  ever,  and  nothing 
for  ever  but  snow  and  ice,  daring  all  the  months  of  a 
year — to  have  seen  and  felt  but  uninterrupted  and 
unceasing  ice  and  snow  during  all  the  months  of  four 
years — tms  it  is  that  has  made  the  sight  of  those  most 
chilling  and  wearisome  objects  an  evil  which  is  still 
one  in  recollection,  as  if  the  remembrance  would 
never  cease.' — p.  603. 

The  ship  was  loose  on  the  28fh  of  Au- 
gast,  and  crept  to  the  northward,  on  their 
intended  return,  ahout  four  miles  in  three 
days.  Up  to  the  end  of  September,  their 
chance  of  liberation  became  less  every  day 
— the  prospect  was  a  dismal  one,  as  it  sug- 
gested the  idea  that  the  ship  would  never 
be  extricated,  and  that  they  would  be  com- 
pelled to  abandon  her,  with  all  that  was  on 
board.  •  When  we  first  moved,'  says  Cap- 
tain Ross,  *  from  our  late  harbor,  every 
man  looked  forward  to  his  three  years' 
wages,  his  return  to  England,  and  his 
meeting  with  frtonds  and  family;  the  de- 
pression of  their  spirits  was  now  propor- 
tionate.' They  contrived,  however,  we 
are  told,  to  keep  up  their  spirits — they 
had  made  some  progress,  though  it  was 
but  a  few  miles,  on  their  return — tht^y 
had  still  before  them  the  Fury's  remain- 
ing store  of  prorisions,  and  the  Fury's 
boats  to  carry  them  into  Davis's  Strait, 
even  should  they  be  obliged  to  abandon 
the  ship. 

Fast  beset  in  Victoria  Harbor,  they  now, 
in  October,  began  to  dismantle  the  ship, 
Und  the  provisions,  and  place  their  two 
boats  so  as  to  be  able  to  construct  sledges 
under  them.  The  winter  passed  over  as 
usual,  except  that  one  case  of  scurvy 
occurred.  In  February,  1832,  however, 
the  medical  report  was  less  favorable  than 
it  had  hitherto  been;  all  were  much  en- 
feebled :  an  old  wound  which  Captain 
Ross  had  in  his  side  broke  out,  with 
bleeding, — one  of  the  indications  of  scurvy. 
The  cold  was  intense;  but  the  Captain  says. 


the  thermometer,  in  the  first  week  of  April, 
rose  on  a  sudden  to  plus  7^,  not  having 
passed  zero  before  for  136  days.  '  I  do 
not  believe,'  he  adds,  *  there  is  another 
record  of  such  a  continuous  low  tempera- 
ture ;  and  it  was  a  state  of  things  most 
certainly  to  confirm  us  in  our  resolution 
of  leaving  the  ship  to  her  helpless  fate, 
and  attempting  to  save  ourselves  in  the 
best  manner  that  we  could.'  Accordingly, 
towards  the  end  of  April,  they  commenced 
carrying  forwards  a  certain  quantity  of 
provisions,  and  the  boats  with  their  sledges, 
for  the  purpose  of  advancing  more  easily 
afterwards.  The  labor  of  proceeding  over 
ice  and  snow  was  most  severe,  and  the 
wind  and  snow-drift  rendered  it  almost 
intolerable. 

On  the  21st  of  May,  all  the  provisions 
had  been  carried  forward  to  the  several 
deposits,  except  as  much  as  would  serve 
for  about  a  month.  In  the  process  of 
forming  these  deposits,  it  was  found  that 
they  had  travelled,  forwards  and  back- 
wards, 329  miles  to  gain  about  thirty  in  a 
direct  line.  Preparation  was  now  made 
for  their  final  departure,  which  took  place 
on  the  29th  of  May : — 

*  W«  had  now  secured  evenrthing  on  shore  which 
could  be  of  use  to  us  in  case  oi  our  return  ;  or  which, 
if  we  did  not,  would  prove  of  use  to  the  natives. 
The  colors  were  therefore  hoisted  and  nailed  to  the 
mast,  we  drank  a  parting  glass  to  our  poor  ship,  and 
having  seen  everj  man  out,  in  the  evening  I  took  my 
own  adieu  of  the  Victory,  which  had  deserved  a  bet- 
ter fate.  It  was  the  (irst  vessel  that  I  had  ever  been 
obliged  to  abandon,  after  having  served  in  thirty-six, 
during  a  period  of  fortv-two  years.  It  was  like  the 
last  parting  with  an  old  friend  ;  and  I  did  not  pass 
the  point  where  she  ceased  to  be  visible  without  stop- 
ping to  take  a  sketch*  of  this  melancholy  desert — 
rendered  more  melancholy  by  the  solitarv,  abandon- 
ed, helpless  home  of  our  past  years,  fixed  in  immov- 
able ice  till  lime  should  perform  on  her  his  usual 
work.'— p.  643. 

On  the  tst  of  July,  after  a  full  month's 
most  fatiguing  journey,  they  encamped  on 
Fury  Beach.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  . 
was  to  construct  a  house,  which  was  to  be 
31  by  16  feet,  and  7  feet  high ;  to  be  co- 
vered with  canvass.  The  next  was  to  set 
the  carpenters  to  work  in  repairing  the 
three  boats  of  the  Fury. 

On  the  1st  of  August  the  ice  unexpected- 
ly broke  up,  leaving  some  nayigable  clear 
water,  on  which  they  prepared  to  embark, 
in  the  hope  of  reaching  Baffin's  Bay  before 
the  departure  of  the  whaling  vessels.    The 

*  By  the  way,  Captain  Ross's  original  drawings, 
some  of  which  we  h'ave  accidentally  seen,  would  have 
disgraced  the  fingers  of  a  schoolboy  of  twelve.  Those 
from  which  his  engravings  have  been  manufactured 
may  be  pretty  things— but  what  is  the  value  of  such 
'graphic  illustrations'  in  a  case  like  this  7  and  was  it 
not  rather  odd  to  inscribe  them  with  ^RondMineavW  7 
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boats  were  stored  with  two  months'  pro- 
visions, bedding,  and  other  necessary 
articles ;  and  each  carried  seven  men, 
with  an  officer.  The  sudden  setting  in  of 
ice,  however,  obliged  them  to  haul  the 
boats  on  shore  \  and  from  this  time  they 
crept  among  rocks,  and  ice,  and  ice-bergs, 
along  shore,  on  to  the  last  day  of  August, 
when  they  reached  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  America,  as  Sir  J.  Ross  asserts 
it  to  be ;  and  here  they  were  stopped,  by 
finding  the  sea,  at  the  junction  of  Regent's 
Inlet  with  Barrow's  Strait,  covered  with 
one  solid  mass  of  ice.  They  remained 
here  three  days,  when  every  one  agreeing 
that  all  hope  of  escape  was  at  an  end,  and 
that  nothing  remained  for  them  but  to  re- 
turn to  Fury  Beach,  they  prepared  for  this 
retrograde  movement.  Commander  Ross, 
it  is  said,  began  here  to  more  than  hesitate 
respecting  their  escape  ;  and  Sir  John  ad- 
mits that,  with  regret,  he  began  himself  to 
question  whether  they  should  succeed  in 
passing  the  barrier  of  ice  that  season. 

On  the  25th  of  September,  therefore, 
they  determined  to  commence  their  return. 
Their  situation  had  now  become  truly  se- 
rious ;  it  was  even  doubtful  whether  the 
state  of  the  ice  would  allow  them  to  work 
their  boats  back  to  Fury  Beach ;  they  had 
but  ten  days'  provision  left,  at  half  allow- 
ance, nor  fuel  enough  remaining  to  melt 
the  snow  for  their  required  consumption 
of  water.  They  were  now  also  experien- 
cing the  greatest  sufferings  they  had  yet 
endnred  from  the  cold.  They  were  soon 
convinced  that  going  back  in  the  boats 
was  out  of  the  question ;  they  therefore 
hauled  them  up  on  the  beach  above  high- 
water  mark,  and  the  carpenter  set  about 
making  sledges  out  of  the  empty  bread- 
casks. 

On  the  7th  of  October,  after  a  most  toil- 
some and  harassing  journey,  they  reached 
their  house — '  our  labors  at  an  end,  and 
ourselves  once  more  at  home.'  Here,  of 
the  provisions  ieii  behind  them,  flour, 
sugar,  soups,  peas,  vegetables,  pickles, 
and  lemon-juice,  were  in  abundance ;  but 
of  preserved  meats  there  remained  not 
more  than  would  suffice  for  their  voyage 
in  the  boats  during  next  season. 

We  have  hitherto  refrained  from  no- 
ticing any  of  the  numerous  charges  brought 
against  Sir  John  Ross '  in  the  book  of 
Huish  ;  but  there  is  one,  to  which  a  cir- 
cumstance that  occurred  in  this  journey 
has  given  rise,  of  so  serious  a  nature  that, 
in  our  opinion,  it  ought  long  ago  to  have 
been  contradicted  distinctly.  Sir  John 
may  affect  to  treat  it  with  what  is  called 
iilent  contempt,  which  is  but  too  frequent- 


ly resorted  to  when  it  may  not  be  quite 
convenient  to  answer  a  charge  of  delin- 
quency. We  do  not  believe  the  fact  to  be 
as  stated,  for,  with  all  his  faults,  we  do  not 
think  the  Captain  lacks  humanity;  but 
Huish  on  this  occasion  is  particularly 
precise  as  to  dates  and  circumstances, — 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  story 
he  tells,  or  something  very  like  it,  has 
been  widely  circulated  by  the  men  who 
composed  Sir  John's  late  crew.  The  Cap- 
tain himself  loosely  mentions  that  a  man  of 
the  name  of  Taylor  had  his  foot,  or  a  great 
part  of  it,  amputated,  on  account  of  its  be- 
ing frost-bitten.  Describing  his  journey 
on  the  4th  October,  1832,  he  says,  'to  in- 
crease our  troubles,  the  lame  man,  Taylor, 
could  neither  walk  with  his  crutches  nor 
ride  on  the  sledges,  which  were  perpetu- 
ally upsetting  upon  the  rough  ice ;  in  some 
manner  or  other,  however,  we  gained  a 
bad  resting-place  at  seven.  On  the  next 
day  he  says,  '  we  gained  seven  miles  on 
this  day's  journey,  in  spite  of  a  strong 
cold  wind  and  constant  snow,  and  were 
enabled  to  carry  the  mate,  Taylor,  by  re- 
turning for  him  with  an  empty  sledge. 
Burdened  and  obstructed  as  we  were,  this 
was  a  great  additional  grievance ;  but  they 
who  were  inclined  to  murmur  had,  at  least, 
the  satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  their  case 
was  better  than  his.' — (p.  678.)  This  is 
all  that  Sir  John  Ross  has  stated,  though, 
being  just  at  the  end  of  his  book,  he  had 
time  enough  to  have  disavowed  the  charge 
— which,  as  we  said  before,  we  should 
have  deemed  a  more  prudent  course  than 
to  shelter  himself  under  a  dignified  silence. 
Whether  a  long  and  lugubrious  paragraph 
about  'ingratitude,  obloquy,'  &lc,  &c.  at 
p.  705,  has  any  reference  to  the  case  of 
Taylor  we  know  not,  but  it  is  too  myste- 
rious for  us  to  dwell  upon.  The  state- 
ment in  Huish  is  as  follows: — 

'  Tbo  sledges  were  made  for  the  transportation  of 
some  of  the  immediate  requisites,  but  not  of  sufficient 
sU^Dgth  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  man,  in  addition  to 
the  necessary  cargo.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  conveyance  of  Taylor,  by  means  of  the  sledges, 
was  considered  as  next  to  impracticable :  and,  there- 
fore, the  question  was  raised,  whether  it  were  pos- 
sible for  him  to  hobble  on  his  stump,  and,  if  that 
could  not  be  accomplished,  in  what  manner  was  he 
to  be  got  to  Fury  Beach  ?  The  whole  of  the  crew 
profiered  their  aid  towards  rendering  the  conveyance 
of  him  as  easy  as  possible ;  but  a  very  diflbrent  plan 
was  suggested  by  Captain  Ross,  and  that  was,  to 
lemt  the  mxnr  fellow  behind  them  /  If  this  horrid  sug- 
gestion be  founded  in  truth,  Captain  Ross  must,  at 
the  time,  have  been  under  the  dominion  of  some  fiend 
of  hell,  for  from  no  other  source  could  such  an  infer- 
nal idea  have  been  poured  into  his  mndJ—Htdsh,  p.* 
669.  *^ 

We  may  pass  the  monotonous  proceed- 
ings of  the  winter  at  Fury  Beach.    The 
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chief  event,  which  cast  a  damp  on  all,  was 
the  death  of  the  carpenter,  on  the  last  day 
of  February,  1833.  The  want,  however, 
of  exercise,  of  sufficient  employment,  short 
allowance  of  food,  lowness  of  spirits  pro- 
duced by  the  unbroken  sight  of  the  dull, 
melancholy,  uniform  waste  of  snow  and 
ice,  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  whole 
party  to  a  more  indifferent  state  of  health 
than  had  hitherto  been  experienced.  Two 
of  the  seamen  were  far  gone  in  the  scur- 
ry:— 

'  We  were  indeed  all  very  weaiy  of  this  miserable 
home.  •  .  £ven  the  storms  were  without  rariety : 
there  was  nothing  to  see  ont  of  doors,  e?en  when  we 
could  face  the  sky ;  and  within,  it  was  to  look,  eqaally 
for  variety  and  employment,  and  to  find  neither,  if 
those  of  the  least  actire  minds  dozed  away  their  time 
in^  the  waking  stupefaction  which  such  a  state  of 
things  produces,  they  were  the  most  fortunate  of  the 
party.  Those  amon^  us  who  had  the  enviable  ta- 
lent of  sleeping  at  aU  tuies,  whether  they  were  anx- 
ious or  not,  fared  best'— itoM,  p.  695. 

At  length,  the  long-looked-for  period 
arrived  when  it  was  deemed  necessary  to 
abandon  the  house,  in  search  of  better  for- 
tune; and  on  the  7th  of  July,  being  Sun- 
day^  the  last  divine  service  was  performed 
in  their  winter  habitation.  The  following 
day  they  bade  it  adieu  forever  I  and  having 
been  detained  a  short  time  at  Batty  Bay, 
and  finding  the  ice  to  separate,  and  a  lane 
of  water  open  out,  they  succeeded  in  cross- 
ing over  to  the  eastern  side  of  Prince  Re- 
gent Inlet  Standing  along  the  southern 
niore  of  Barrow's  Strait,  on  the  26th  of 
August  they  discovered  a  sail, — and,  after 
some  tantalizing  delays,  they  succeeded  in 
making  themselves  visible  to  the  crew  of 
oneCf  her  boats : — 

'  She  was  soon  alongside,  when  the  mate  in  com- 
mand addressed  us,  by  presuming  that  we  had  met 
with  some  misfortune  and  lost  our  ship.  This  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  I  requested  to  kHow  the 
name  of  his  vessel,  and  expressed  our  wish  to  be 
taken  on  board.  I  was  answered  that  it  was  "  the 
Isabella  of  Hull,  onoecommanded  by  Captain  Ross  ^" 
on  whidi  I  stated  that  I  was  the  identical  man  m 
question,  and  my  people  the  crew  of  the  Victory. 
That  the  mate,  who  commanded  this  boat,  was  as 
moch  astonished  at  this  information  as  he  appeared 
to  be,  I  do  not  doitabt ;  while,  with  the  usual  blunder- 
headednessof  men  on  such  occasions,  he  assured  me 
that  I  had  been  dead  two  years.  1  easily  convinced 
htm,  however,  that  what  ought  to  have  been  true, 
aooordin^  to  his  estimate,  was  a  somewhat  prema- 
ture ooodnsion ;  as  the  bear-like  form  of  the  whole 
set  of  us  might  have  shown  him,  had  he  taken  thne  to 
consider  that  we  were  certainly  not  whaling  gentle- 
menj  and  that  we  carried  tolerable  evidence  of  our 
being  ^  true  men,  and  no  impostors,"  on  our  backs, 
and  m  oar  starven  and  unshaven  countenances.  A 
hearty  congratuUition  followed  of  course,  in  the  true 
seaman  style,  and,  after  a  few  natural  inquiries,  he 
added  that  the  Isabella  was  commanded  by  Captain 
Humphreys ;  when  he  immediately  went  off  in  his 
boat  to  communicate  this  information  on  board :  re- 
peating that  we  had  bus  been  mm  up  as  lost,  not 
by  tfasm  alone, but  by  allEpglaiM. 


'As  we  approached  slowly  after  him  to  the  ship, 
he  jumped  up  &e  side,  and  m  a  minute  the  rigging 
was  manned;  while  we  were  saluted  with  Uiree 
cheers  as  we  came  within  cable's  tenfth,  and  were 
not  lon^  injgetting  on  board  of  myola  vessel,  where 
we  were  alTreceived  by  Captain  Humphreys  with  a 
heartv  seaman's  welcome. 

*  Though  we  had  not  been  supported  by  our  names 
and  characters,  we  should  not  tae  less  have  claimed, 
from  charity,  the  attentions  that  we  received,  for 
never  was  seen  a  more  miserable-looking  set  of 
wretches  j  while,  that  we  were  but  a  repulsive-look- 
ing  people,  none  of  us  could  doubt.  If,  to  be  poor, 
wretchedly  poor,  as  &r  as  all  our  present  property  • 
was  concerned,  was  to  have  a  daira  on  charity,  no 
one  could  well  deserve  it  more ;  but  if  to  look  so  be 
to  frighten  away  the  so-called  charitable,  no  beggar 
that  wanders  in  Ireland  could  have  outdone  us  in  ex- 
citing the  repugnance  of  those  who  have  not  knowo 
what  poverty  can  be.  Unshaven  since  I  know  not 
when,  dirty,  dressed  in  the  rags  of  wild  beasts  instead 
of  the  tatters  of  civilization,  and  starved  to  the 
very  bones,  our  gaunt  and  grim  looks,  when  con- 
trasted with  those  of  the  well  dressed  and  well-fed 
men  around  us,  made  us  all  feel,  I  believe  for  the 
first  time,  what  we  really  were,  as  well  as  what  we 
seemed  to  others.  Poverty  is  without  half  its  mark 
unless  it  be  contrasted  with  wealth ;  and  what  we 
miffht  have  known  to  be  true  in  the  past  days,  we 
had  forgotten  to  think  of,  till  we  were  thus  reminded 
of  what  we  truly  were,  as  well  as  seemed  to  be. 

*But  the  ludicrous  soon  took  place  of  all  other 
feelings ;  in  such  a  crowd  and  such  confusion,  all  se- 
rious thought  was  impossible,  while  the  new  buoy- 
ancy of  our  spirits  made  us  abundantly  willing  to  be 
amused  by  tne  scene  which  now  opened.  Every 
man  was  hungry  and  was  to  be  fed,  all  were  rag- 
ged an<}  were  to  be  clothed,  there  was  not  one  to 
whom  washing  was  not  indispensable,  nor  one  whom 
his  beard  did  not  deprive  of  all  English  semblance. 
AH,  everything,  too,  was  to  be  done  at  once ;  it  was 
washing,  dressmg,  shaving,  eating,  all  intermingled ; 
it  was  all  the  materials  of  each  jumbled  together ; 
while^  in  the  midst  of  all,  there  were  interminable 

auestions  to  be  asked  and  answered  on  all  sides  ; 
le  adventures  of  the  Victory,  our  own  escapes,  the 
politics  of  England,  and  the  news  which  was  now 
four  years  old.  But  all  subsided  into  peace  at  last 
The  sick  were  acconunodated,  the  seamen  disposed 
o^  and  all  was  done,  for  all  of  us,  which  care  and 
kindness  could  perform.  Night  at  length  brought 
quiet  and  serious  thoughts ;  and  I  trust  there  was 
not  one  man  among  us  who  did  not  then  express, 
where  it  was  due,  his  gratitude  for  that  interposition 
which  had  raised  us  all  from  a  despair  which  nono 
could  now  forget,  and  had  brought  us  from  the  very 
borders  of  a  not  distant  grave,  to  life  and  friends,  and 
civilization. 

*Long  accustomed,  however,  to  a  cold  bed  on  the 
hard  snow  or  the  bare  rock,  few  could  sleep  amid  the 
comfort  of  our  new  accommodations.  I  was  myself 
compelled  to  leaye  the  bed  which  had  been  kmdiy 
assigned  me,  and  take  mv  abode  in  a  chair  for  the 
night,  nor  did  it  fare  muen  better  with  the  rest  It 
was  for  time  to  reconcile  us  to  this  sudden  and  vio- 
lent diange,  to  break  through  what  had  become 
habit,  tmdto  inure  us  once  more  to  the  usages  of  our 
former  days.'— pp.  7S0-793. 

On  the  return  of  the  party  from  this  ill- 
fated  expedition.  Captain  Ross  addressed 
two  letters  to  the  Secretary  of  liuf  Admi- 
ralty— one  giving  a  summary  of  his  pro- 
Iceedings,  and  the  other  stating  his  utter 
inability  to  fulfil  the  engagements  he  had 
entered  into  with  his  i;rew,aiL4>  praying 
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their  Lordships  to  afford  him  the  means  of 
discharging  obligations  of  so  sacred  a 
character.  That  he  had  no  claim  whatever 
on  the  public  for  an  ill-prepared,  ill-con- 
certed, and  (we  may  add)  ill-executed  un- 
dertaking, wholly  of  a  private  nature,  will 
not  be  denied ;  and  the  wealthy  individual 
at  whose  expense  the  ship  was  fitted  out, 
and  who  made  or  sanctioned  the  *  sacred' 
engSLgements  with  the  men,  was  the  proper 
quarter  to  which  application  should  have 
been  made — ^at  least,  in  the  first  instance 
The  Board  of  Admiralty,  however,  (Oct. 
28,  1833,)  directed  their  secretary  to  reply 
that, — 

*  nHhtmgh  these  men  have  no  ddm  on  his  Majesty's 
Government,  inasmuch  as  the  expedition  was  not 
sent  out  by  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  yet,  in  consider- 
ation of  its  having  been  undertaken  for  the  bene6t 
of  science,  of  the  snffisrings  these  men  have  under- 
fiooe,  the  perilous  situation  in  which  they  were  placed 
for  80  long  protracted  a  period,  and  their  uniform  good 
conduct  under  circumstances  the  roost  trying  to  which 
British  seamen  were  perhaps  ever  exposed — and  their 
Lordships  being  moreover  satisfied  of  your  utter  ina- 
bility to  fulfil  the  engagements  entered  into  by  you, 
and  of  the  destitute  state  in  which  these  people  have 
providentially  arrived  in  their  native  country,  have 
been  induced  under  such  peculiar  circumstances, 
from  a  feeling  of  humanity,  imroe^ately  to  relieve 
you  from  your  engagement,  and  them  from  pressing 
necessity,  lather  Sian  wait  till  Parliament  shall  be  as- 
sembled, to  which  it  is  intended  to  submit  the  case. 
Their  Lordships  have,  therefore,  directed  the  Ao- 
countant^eneral  of  the  Navy  to  advance  to  you  the 
sum  of  4580{.  18«.  3dL,  as  the  amount  which,  by  your 
statement,  yon  feel  yourself  under  an  engagement 
to  pay  to  the  persons  therdn  named.* — p.  739. 

The  way  in  which  the  parties  were  re- 
munerated appears  from  the  following  me- 
morandum : — 

<  All  the  men  have  received  doable  full  pay  until 
they  finally  abandoned  their  ship,  and  foil  pay  after 
that  until  their  arrival  in  England,  amounting  to  the 
gross  sum  of  45802.  j  they  have  besides  been  employ- 
ed in  eligible  situations  in  the  dock-yards,  or  placed 
in  others  that  will  lead  to  promotion ;  Mr.  Aber- 
^^^Jj  the  gunner,  has  been  promoted,  and  appointed 
to  the  Seringapatam ;  Mr.  Thorn,  purser,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  lucrative  situation  of  purser  of  the 
Canopns ;  Mr.  M'Diarmid,  the  medical  officer,  has 
been  appcnnted  assbUnt-surgeon  of  the  navy,  and, 
when  qualified  to  pass  his  examination,  will  be  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  surgeon  ;  Commander  Ross,  to 
whom  it  appears  that  the  greater  part  of  the  scien- 
tific results  of  the  expedition  are  due,  has  beenplaced 
on  foil  pay,  and  appointed  commander  of  the  Yiotory 
for  twelve  months,  that  he  may  by  that  length  of  ser- 
vice be  enabled  to  receive  the  rank  of  poSt-captain, 
which  is,  by  a  special  minute  of  the  Admirals,  en- 
sured to  him  at  the  expiration  of  that  timc.'-^iepor« 
4«.  pp.  6  and  7. 

This  prompt  resolution  to  afford  relief 
to  the  officers  and  men  might  have  been 
expected  from  those  feelings  of  humanity 
for  which  Sir  James  Graham  is  distin- 
guished :  he  did  not  wait  the  lingering 
process  of  an  application  to  Parliament, 
when  it  might  meet:   alive  to  the  suffer- 


ings and  privations  those  brave  fellows  had 
undergone — their  escape  from  dangers 
long  endured,  and  overcome  by  native  en- 
ergy, struggling  as  it  were  against  hope : 
admiring,  as  all  must  do,  the  boldness,  if 
not  the  prudence,  of  the  enterprise — the 
courage,  perseverance,  and  fortitude  under 
distress,  so  creditable  to  the  parties,  and 
so  honorable  to  the  national  character  of 
British  seamen — he  did  not  hesitate  to  take 
upon  himself,  at  once,  the  responsibility  of 
indemnifying  and  remunerating  this  gallant 
handful  of  men.  With  regard  to  Captain 
Ross  himself,  however,  no  such  haste  was 
required,  and  Sir  James  properly  left  it  to 
the  Qovemment  to  deal  with  him  as  might 
be  thought  fit  As  soon,  therefore,  as 
Parliament  was  assembled,  the  Captain 
had  recourse  to  a  quarter  where  the  public 
purse  is  generally  opened  freely  to  indi- 
viduals, especially  when  warmly  support- 
ed by  a  friend — and  where  is  the  Scotch- 
man who  is  at  a  loss  for  such  a  friend  on 
an  emergency  ? — we  mean  a  committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  speeches 
on  his  petition  for  a  grant  of  money  being 
presented  by  Mr.  Cutlar  Ferguson,  may 
be  referred  to  in  the  Mirror  of  Parliament 
for  March  13,  1834;  and  well  would  it 
have  been  if  the  criticism  which  Sir  Robert 
Inglis  then  applied  to  the  puffing  parade  of 
Captain  Ross's  countryman  had  been  ac- 
cepted as  a  sufficient  warning — but  no— 
the  committee  were  appointed — and  their 
proceedings,-  favorably  as  they  were  dis- 
posed, have  unintentionally,  no  doubt, 
damaged,  to  a  very  material  degree,  the 
Captain,  and,  we  re^et  to  add,  the  Com- 
mander also ;  though  the  latter,  we  firmly 
believe,  undeservedly — chiefly  by  the  evi- 
dence of  Sir  Felix  Booth,  which,  as  we 
understand,  he  corrected  once,  as  he  was 
called  upon  to  do,  but  not  to  the  extent 
which  he  might  have  done.  Had  the  com- 
mittee recommended  5000Z.  to  be  given  to 
Captain  Ross,  considering  his  case  solely 
as  one  of  compassion,  to  indemnify  him 
for  his  losses  and  sufferings,  without  any 
oral  examination,  they  would  have  spared 
him  the  utterance  of  a  great  deal  of  non- 
sense, and  themselves  the  charge  of  inac- 
curacy, in  reporting  that  a  *  great  public 
service  had  been  performed ;' — whereas  no 
public  service,  that  we  can  discover,  has 
been  achieved,  unless  it  be  on  two  points, 
both  of  which  were  accomplished  solely 
by  Commander  Ross — viz.,  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  north  magnetic  pole— and 
tracing  the  coast  which  in  all  probability 
unites  with  the  northern  coast  of  America. 
We  are  much  mistaken  if  the  account 
of  the  voyage  now  produced  does  not  dis- 
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appoint  every  one  that  may  take  the  trou- 
ble to  toil  through  it  The  first  reflection 
to  which  the  perusal  gives  rise,  is  the  cold 
and  heartless  manner  in  which  the  bulk  of 
the  narrative  is  drawn  up— the  unwilling- 
ness to  give  praise  or  make  acknowledg- 
ment, even  to  him  on  whom  the  safety  of 
the  expedition  mainly  depended,  and  by 
whom  all  that  has  been  done  was  done. 
The  commiseration  so  generally  felt  for 
their  supposed  deplorable  situation — the 
readiness  with  which  the  government  gave 
to  Captain  Ross  5000Z.,  and  the  same  sum 
nearly  to  the  crew — the  public  sympathy 
so  powerfully  excited  as  to  have  caused  a 
subscription  to  be  raised,  sufiicient  to  send 
out  an  expedition  to  ascertain  their  fate — 
the  voluntary  sacrifice  made  by  a  brave 
officer  experienced  in  those  regions,  by 
undertaking  that  expedition  ; — these  were 
circumstances  which  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  call  forth  some  expression  of 
thankfulness  and  admiration — but  no— 
not  a  syllable  throughout  his  740  pages, 
escapes  our  author,  to  manifest  the  least 
feeling  of  gratitude,  or  sense  of  obligation. 
So  reckless  does  Sir  John  Ross  appear  of 
all  that  has  been  done,  that  the  name  even 
of  Back,  who  we  fear  has  suffered  far  more 
than  himself,  is  not  once  mentioned  by 
him — although  Commander  Ross  did  not 
miss  an  occasion  of  speaking  warmly  and 
properly  of  his  ancient  and  tried  friend 
having  *  gone  to  seek  them,  and  to  restore 
them  once  more  to  society  and  home.'  If 
now  and  then  in  the  captain's  own  story  a 
touch  of  the  pathetic  occurs,  the  effect  is 
immediately  destroyed  by  some  levity  of 
expression,  some  coarse  joke,  or  some 
gross  vulgar  absurdity,  as  that,  for  in- 
stance, of  recommending  all  Arctic  voy- 
agers hereafter  to  cram  their  stomachs,  as 
the  Esquimaux  do,  with  whale  blubber  and 
seal  oil,  as  the  best  mode  of  generating 
animal  heat.  This,  however,  and  a  whole 
treatise  on  the  same  subject,  we  suspect 
to  be  the  production  of  Dr.  IVf  Culloch. 

Instead  of  bestowing  the  least  praise  on 
the  exertions  of  his  nephew  either  in  his 
answers  to  the  Committee  or  in  his  book 
— in  the  former  Sir  John  speaks  lightly 
of  his  losses,  considers  him  not  entitled  to 
any  portion  of  the  grant,  and  states  that  he 
was  fully  satisfied  with  his  promotion  ;* 
in  the  latter  he  betrays  an  unworthy  jea- 

•  It  may  be  inferred,  indeed  we  are  satisfied,  from 
the  questions  put  to  Captain  Ross,  that  the  committee 
were  desirous  of  awarding  something'  to  the  meritori- 
ous Commander,  for  his  services  ana  losses — probably 
a  portion,  as  surely  ought  to  have  been  the  case  of  the 
6(K)0/.— but  that  tine  adverse  answers  given  by  the 
uncle  prevented  it— See  Beport  and  lividence^  pp. 
18, 19. 


lousy  of  what  the  young  man  had  accom- 
plished.    A  silly  chapter  which  he  calls 

*  Remarks  on  the  Assignment  of  the  Mag- 
netic Pole,'  concludes  thus : 

*  If  this  last  journey  of  thirty  miles,  as  it  appears 
by  the  narrative,  was  performed  without  my  pre- 
sence, which  was  required  in  another  direction  and 
for  other  purposes — and  this  keystone  of  all  our  pre- 
vious labors  laid  by  the  party,  consisting  chiefly  of 
the  mates  Blanky  and  Abemethy,  under  the  imme- 
diate orders  of  my  successful  nephew — heaven  forbid 
that  I  should  attempt  to  rob  them  of  such  honors  as 
they  are  entitled  to  on  this  sfround,  or  to  claim  the 
credit  of  having  planted  the  British  flag  on  this  long- 
desired  spot  with  my  own  hand.  Let  this  last  clos- 
ing act  of  my  labors  on  this  subject,  as  of  theirs,  con- 
fer such  honor  on  this  party  as  they  may  claim  or 
deserve :  I  can  say,  like  others,  though  in  a  quota- 
tion rather  hackneyed,  *•  Palmam  qui  meruit  ferat,'* 
and  if  I  myself  consent  to  award  that  palm  to  him 
who  commanded  this  successful  party,  as  is  the 
usage,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  this  I  surren- 
der those  personal  claims  which  are  never  abandoned 
by  the  commander  of  that  flag-ship,  which  so  often 
gains  the  victory,  through  the  energy,  intelliffence, 
and  bravery  of  the  men  and  ofiicers  whom  he  directs 
and  orders,  or  by  the  captain-general  who  carries  a 
town  through  the  courage  and  activity  of  the  sergeant 
who  leads  the  "  forlorn  hope." 

*  But  if  I  have  done  this,  I  should  not  be  justified 
in  thus  surrendering  the  rights  of  the  brave,  and  pa- 
tient, and  enduring  crew  of  the  Victory,  nor  perhaps 
thoseof  him,  the  noble-minded  and  generous,  who 
sent  the  Victory  to  the  Polar  regions.  It  must  be 
hereafter  remembered  in  history,  and  will  be  so  re- 
corded, that  it  was  the  ship  Victor}^,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  John  Ross,  which  assigned  the 
north-west  Magnetic  Pole,  in  the  year  1831,  and  that 
this  vessel  was  fitted  out  by  him  whom  I  can  now  call 
Sir  Felix  Booth ;  a  name  to  be  honored,  had  it  even 
leroained  without  such  a  distinction,  as  long  as  Bri- 
tish generosity  and  spirit  shall  be  recorded  as  a 
characteristic  of  the  merchants  of  Britain.*— pp.  570, 
571. 

In  his  examination  before  the  commit- 
tee, in  speaking  of  the  Magnetic  Pole,  the 
Captain  never  once  mentions  the  name  of 
Commander  Ross,  but  says,  *  We  arrived 
at  the  spot/ — *  We  proceeded  round  it;' 
— '  We  passed  round  it ;' — •  Which  ever 
way  we  passed  it  ;*  *  As  we  passed  round 
it,  the  compass  turned  towards  it  horizon- 
tally,' &c.  &c.  Captain  Ross  was  never 
within  forty  miles  of  the  spot,  and  there  is 
no  truth  in  the  statement  of '  passing  round 
it.'  Being  asked  by  the  committee,  'Within 
what  area  do  you  conceive  you  have  re- 
duced the  situation  of  it?'   he  answers, 

*  One  mile.'  Captain  Beaufort,  however, 
informed  them, '  there  can  be  no  specific 
or  precise  point,  within  a  degree  or  half 
a  degree.^ 

Vve  may  here  notice  a  very  whimsical 
part  of  Captain  Ross's  examination,  re- 
specting the  magnetic  needle : — 

*  Did  yon  remark  whether  light,  such  as  the  light 
of  a  candle,  had  any  influence  upon  it7^The  light 
of  a  candle  has  also  an  effect  upon  it ;  those  ef^cts 
have  been  accurately  obtenred.— Then  you  conni^r 
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that  was  a  matter  of  importance  to  science,  inasrooch 
as  it  showed  the  connection  between  light  and  heat 
and  magnetism  1 — Yes. — Did  you  remark  that  any 
metallic  substance  produced  an  eilect  on  the  magnet? 
— ^Ycs,  even  brass. — ^The  buttons  of  your  coat? — 
— ^The  buttons  of  my  coat  produced  an  effect  on  the 
magnet. --That  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  would 
pwnt  to  them?— Yes.'— fvtd  p.  12. 

Ths  idea  of  going  into  the  Arctic  regions 
to  examine  whether  the  light  of  a  tallow 
candle,  probably  stuck  in  an  iron  socket, 
and  his  brass  buttons  with  iron  necks  to 
them,  produced  an  effect  on  the  needle, 
which  he  had  just  told  them  'had  no  power 
of  traversing  to  any  particular  point,'  id 
undoubtedly  very  amusing.  It  reminds  us 
of  what  happened  to  a  very  different  man 
from  Ross — Troughton,  the  mathematical- 
instrument  maker.  On  approaching  his 
face  towards  a  delicately  suspended  needle, 
be  observed  it  to  be  affected  with  a  tremu- 
lous motion,  and  it  was  some  time  before 
it  occurred  to  him  that  there  were  steel 
springs  in  his  wig.  Whether  Ross  wore 
a  wig  or  not  we  cannot  say. 

When  asked  about  magnetic  electricity, 
he  responds,  'I  know  of  no  magnetic 
electricity.  I  know  of  no  such  term ;  but 
the  effect  of  light  and  heat  upon  the  mag- 
netic needle  is  an  important  discovery 
which  we  have  made,^  The  effect  of  light 
and  heat  on  the  needle,  where  for  three  or 
four  months  on  end  no  sun  is  visible,  and 
the  temperature  is  40^  below  zero,  is  cer- 
tainly *  an  important  discovery' !  —  but, 
seriously,  can  this  have  been  sheer  igno- 
rance, or  an  attempt  to  practise  on  the 
credulity  of  the  committee  1  We  ask  this, 
because  experiments  have  been  made  in 
this  country,  where  the  magnet  is  in  full 
activity,  to  ascertain  what  effect  the  strong 
light  and  heat  of  the  sun  have  on  a  most 
delicate  and  sensitive  needle.  For  this 
purpose,  an  instrument  was  fixed  in  the 
garden  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  seven- 
teen years  ago,  and  observations  conti- 
nued by  Mr.  Pond  for  three  years,  the 
result  of  which  was  as  follows : — *  From 
sun-rise  to  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  or 
about  two  o'clock,  tlie  southern  part  of 
the  needle  moves  about  5  or  6  minutes  in 
a  direction  from  W.  to  E.,  or  contrary  to 
the  path  of  the  sun — and  returns,  in  the 
course  of  the  evening  and  following  night, 
to  its  former  position.'  From  this  our 
readers  may  judge  of  the  effect  of  a  farthing 
rush-light,  or  a  brass-button,  on  the  mag- 
netic needle  in  the  midst  of  intense  frost 
and  snow.  So  much  for  the  'important 
discovery  which  we  have  made'  I 

That  Captain  Ross  should  take  every 
occasion  to  sneer  at  that  which  he  has 
twice  failed  to  settle,  and  concerning  which 


in  reality  he  has  the  least  posAible  informa- 
tion— the  questi9n  of  a  North- West  Pas- 
sage— might  be  expected.  Thus  in  one 
place,  he  says :— ^'  I  imagine  no  one  was 
very  sanguine  about  future  north'-west 
passages,  even  should  we  contrive  to  make 
one  ourselves.' — (p.  464.)  In  another 
place,  speaking  of  the  same  subject,  he 
says,^'  of  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  we 
now  know  as  much  as  is  soon  likely  to  be 
known,  and  far  more  than  will  ever  be  of 
any  use.' — (p.  539.)  Being  asked  by  the 
committee: — *From  your  experience  of 
those  seas,  do  you  conceive  that  any  fur- 
ther attempt  to  discover  the  North- West 
Passage  would  be  attended  with  great 
danger  V  he  replies ;  *  I  do.'  *  And  if  suc- 
cessful would  it  be  attended  with  any  pub- 
lic benefit?' — *I  believe  it  would  be  utterly 
useless.'  The  committee  might  have  gone 
further  and  asked  him — •  If  this  be  your 
opinion,  what  did  you  go  for  V  But  Cap- 
tain Beaufort,  on  whose  character  as  an 
able  and  in  the  highest  sense  scientific 
navigator  we  need  not  enlarge,  and  Com- 
mander Ross,  who  had  passed  *  fourteen 
summers  and  eight  winters'  in  the  Arctic 
seas,  and  been  with  Parry  on  every  voyage, 
were  also  examined.  Captain  Beaufort 
was  asked, — 

'  Do  you  consider  that  the  closing  up  of  Prince 
Regent's  Inlet  narrows  theran^e  with  which  a  north- 
west passage  may  be  found  wiUiin  a  short  compass  ? 
— It  only  narrows  it  by  one  of  the  openings. — Does 
not  it  narrow  the  opening  to  something  above  74^ 
noith  latitude? — There  are  several  openings  from 
the  end  of  Lancaster  Sound ;  Prince  Regent's  Inlet 
was  one  of  them ;  by  closing  thai  Captain  Ross  has 
removed  one  of  the  probable  means  of  getting  to  the 
westward  ;  but  (We  are  three  stiU  open,  in  wMeh  sue- 
ce88  is  just  as  likely  as  in  the  other. — Will  you  specify 
their  names  ? — One  is  going  out  by  the  Wellington 
channel  to  the  north-west,  that  is,  going  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  chain  of  islands  discovered  by  Captain 
Parry,  and  approximating  the  Polo ;  another,  pro- 
ceedmg  by  Melville  Island  in  the  same  direction  that 
Captain  Parry  previously  tried  ;  and  the  third  would 
be  by  getting  to  the  south-west  as  soon  as  the  vessel 
has  passed  the  cape  which  Captain  Ross  supposes  to 
the  Northern  extreme  of  Amenca,  and  then  endeavor- 
ing to  ^et  over  to  the  shore  laid  down  by  Captain 
Frankhn  and  Dr.  Richardson ;  all  those  three  are 
still  open  to  future  enterprise. — Do  you  consider  that 
the  closing  of  the  most  southerly  outlet  closes  that 
supposed  to  be  most  likel  v  to  bepracticable  ? — No ; 
for  that  is  net  the  route  I  should  haoe  taken  ifemphyed 
on  that  service.'— £vid.  p.  82. 

Commander  Ross  was  asked, — 

'  You  do  not  think  the  voyage  has  furnished  any 
conclusion  against  the  existence  of  a  north-west  pas- 
sage?— ^No  I  it  has  made  it  still  more  certain  than  it 
was  before  that  a  north-west  passage  must  exist, — Upon 
what  observations  made  in  the  last  voyage  do  you 
ground  that  opinion  ? — ^From  the  additional  portion 
of  the  outline  of  the  continent  of  America  explored 
upon  this  occas'ion,  on  the  northern  coast  of  America 
and  the  western  coast  of  Boothia. — Do  you  believe 
that  it  would  be  practicable  to  go  through  that  north- 
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western  pAesage  7— There  i«  no  qneeden  that  it  would 
be  much  nore  ^sy,  now  thet  we  are  eoqaainted  wkh 
the  nature  of  the  formation  of  the  continent  of  Ame- 
rica.— ^Would  it  be  beat  accomplished  by  steam  or  by 
soiling  7 — ^By  sailing. — Supposing  this  to  be  acconi* 

flished.  would  it  be  at  all  beneficial  to  coaimerce  7 — 
t  is  quite  uoeertain  what  benefits  may  result  from  it; 
in  favorable  seasons  it  may  be  possible  to  get  through 
it  with  very  little  difficulty ;  for  instance,  on  our  last 
voyage  we  sailed  on  an  open  sea,  where  it  is  usually 
covered  with  ice ;  but  it  was  a  remarkably  ^voraUe 
season ;  aueh  atattm  may  occur  periodiuUy  ;  ifao^  there 
woxM  be  no  d^uUy  on  those  occasions  in  getting  from 
Baffva^s  Bay  to  Behring's  Straits, — Do  you  believe  that 


any  attempt  to  penetrate  would  be  attended  with 
danger  7— Nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  danger 
of  navigating  the  Northern  Seas.'— Ewd.  p.  87. 

With  regard  to  geographical  informa- 
tion, which,  we  apprehend,  was  one  prin- 
cipal object  of  Sir  John  Ross's  expedition, 
his  chart,  as  all  charts  are  meant  to 
do,  ought  to  elncidate  his  text,  and  vice 
v^rsa.  But  here  the  very  few  names 
which  appear  in  the  text  are  not  to  be 
fottnd  in  the  chart,  nor  do  any  of  those 
multitudes  which  blacken  the  chart  occur 
in  the  text — both  text  and  chart,  therefore, 
are  rendered  wholly  useless  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  reader.  The  names  assigned 
by  Commander  Ross,  on  his  irwo  impor- 
tant journeys,  are,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, obliterated  from  the  Captain*9 
chart,  and  replaced  by  those  of  more  dig* 
nified  personages ;  still  not  a  word  even  a- 
bou  t  them'appears  in  the  text  As  a  curiosity 
we  will  give  a  few  of  these.  In  the  first 
place  we  have  'The  Magnetic  Pole  of 
William  IV,'  and  *Cape  Adelaide,'  to 
neither  of  which  can  there  be  the  least 
objection — on  the  contrary; — Capes  Cum- 
berland, Gloucester,  Sussex,  and  Cam- 
bridge, might  also  be  allowed  to  stand ; — 
then  we  have  Clarence  Islands,  consisting 
of  eight,  Munster,  Falkland,  Erskine, 
Adolplius,  Fox,  Frederick,  Augustus,  and 
Enrol — with  Capes  Sophia,  Sidney,  and 
Mary.  Then  comes  a  whole  host  of 
foreigners,  who,  we  conceive,  have  no 
business  there: — Louis  Philip  {sic), — 
Capes  Nicholas,  Carl  XlV-Johan,  Fran- 
cis II,  Frederick  VI,  Alexandra,  Maria 
Louisa,  Maria  (da)  Gloria — and  Joseph- 
ine (sic)  Bay !  To  which  may  be  added, 
Lieven,  Esterhazy,  and  many  others,  not 
one  of  which,  except  the  name  of  his 
present  majesty,  is  mentioned  in  the  text 

Again ;  we  find  in  the  text  a  great  num- 
ber of  native  names,  some  of  them  hard 
enough,  such  as  Too-noul-lead,  Tar-rio- 
nit-yoke,  Ac-cood-le-ruk-tuk,  &c.  &c., 
pointed  out  by  the  natives,  who  accompa- 
nied our  countrymen  on  their  journeys, 
not  one  of  which,,  except  that  of  Skaga- 
voke,  at  the  head  of  an  inlet  of  the  isth- 
mus, is  inserted  in  the  chart,  so  that  the 


narrative  itself  of  these  travels  is  rendered 
almost  wholly  useless,  by  the  utter  ina- 
bility of  knowing,  on  any  given  occasion, 
whereabouts  the  traveller  is.  The  name 
of  Neit'chillee  is  fifty  times  repeated  as  a 
very  important  place,  but  we  may  as  well 
look  for  a  needle  in  a  bottle  of  hay,  as 
for  Neit-ehillee  on  the  chart.  It  is,  in 
short,  very  generally  suspected,  that  the 
interests  of  geography  have  been  sacri- 
ficed to  considerations  of  no  very  lofty 
character — among  others,  to  the  expecta- 
tion of  gold  sniifi[*-boxes,  ribbons,  and  the 
like  baubles,  from  foreign  potentates — and 
yet  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  of 
London,  which  certainly  owes  not  one 
iota  of  information  to  Sir  John  Ross,  out 
of  pure  compassion  we  suppose,  bestow- 
ed upon  him  the  King's  medal  of  fifty 
guineas  I 

The  Captain  has  been  censured  for 
placing  the  name  of  King  William  on  or 
near  the  spot  of  the  magnetic  pole,  because 
he  could  not  have  known  of  the  accession 
of  his  present  Majesty  until  long  after- 
wards;— but  what  of  that?  He  had  the 
full  right  at  any  time,  before  the  chart  was 
published,  to  bestow  what  name  he  pleased 
on  particular  points — and  he  has  not  been 
sparing  in  the  exercise  of  that  right  We 
have,  however,  a  charge  of  a  rather  dif- 
ferent nature  to  prefer  against  him,  and 
one  which  he  certainly  ought  to  explain, 
if  he  can,  and  if  he  has  the  slightest 
value  for  his  own  character  as  a  surveyor, 
a  geographer,  and  a  navigator.  We  un- 
derstand that  in  the  original  chart  of 
Commander  Ross,  which  either  is  or  was 
in  the  Admiralty,  the  Clarence  Islands  of 
the  book  chart,  (which  the  Commander 
discovered,  and  named  BeauforVs  Islands 
as  a  well-deserved  compliment  to  the  hy- 
drographer  of  the  Admiralty,)  consists  of 
three,*  and  three  only — and  that  the  other 
Jive  in  the  book  chart  are,  like  the  Croker 
Mountains,  nonentities.  As  to  the  mo- 
tives of  so  unparalleled  a  deception,  we 
shall  hazard  no  guess.  Sir  John  Ross 
himself  never  saw  even  those  three  exist- 
ingislands. 

The  Knight  has  made  another  most  ex- 
traordinary discovery — that  of  a  fact  un- 
equalled in  modern  times,  and,  we l>elieve, 
but  once  in  days  of  yore — namely,  when 
Pharaoh  and  his  host  were  drowned  in  the 
Red  Sea ;  he  has  actually  built  up  a  v>all 


*  The  three  existing  islands  are  those  named  in  the 
Caplain*s  chart  Adol^hus,  Prederick,  and  Augfustns : 
*  Three  low  islands,*  says  Commander  Ross,  *  situated 
abont  ten  miles  to  the  northward  of  oar  present  po- 
sition (near  Parry's  Port),  were  named  Beaufort  !»/- 
and*.'— <p.  413.)  ^  »  ^^^    , O" 
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of  water !  and  as  it  is  made  to  serve  as 
one  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  presumes 
there  can  be  no  North- West  Passage,  we 
will  let  him  speak  for  himself.  Great 
preparation  must  evidently  have  been 
made  for  patting  the  questions  in  this  part 
of  his  examination,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  puzzled  both  himself  and  the  commit- 
tee; the  latter  somewhat  abruptly  asked 
him, — 

•Did  you  obsenre  the  diflercnce  in  lire  altitude  of 
the  two  seas  east  and  west  of  Boothia  Felix  7 — Yes. 
-—Do  you  draw  any  conclusion  from  that  difference 
of  altitude  which  bears  on  the  sabject  of  the  North- 
West  Passage  ? — 1  consider  it  to  be  negative. — 
You  consider  it  a  presumption  ? — ^Yes,  a  presump- 
tion that  there  is  no  such  passage,  hut  not  a  proof. — 
"What  was  the  difference  ? — The  difference  is  thirteen 
feet — Upon  the  supposition  that  the  land  is  continu- 
ous northward  from  the  seventy-fourth  decree  to  the 
pole, — [A  most  extraordinary  supposition  of  the 
learned  member,  since  the  contrary  has  been  proved] 
— should  you  expect  to  find  that  difference  of  alti- 
tude in  the  seas? — I  should  certainly,  from  the 
TotaiitcUl  [rotary]  motion  of  the  earth.' — Evid,  p.  17. 

The  committee,  having  in  the  mean  time 
examined  Commander  Ross,  asked  the 
Captain,  on  a  subsequent  day, — 

*  You  stated,  amon^  other  reasons  you  ^ve  for 
believing  that  there  was  no  North- West  Passage 
practicable,  that  there  was  a  difference  of  the  altitude 
of  the  two  seas  east  and  west  of  the  Isthmus  which 
unites  Boothia  with  the  continent  of  America  ? — 
Yes;  I  was  the  onljr  officer  there;  Commander 
Ross  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining;  it ;  it  was 
while  he  was  on  other  services ;  it  was  when  I  went 
with  the  provisions  to  him  I  ascertained  that ;  in  two 
y€^rs,  in  June,  IS30,  and  Ihc  end  of  May,  1831. — 
The  observations  made  at  two  di6erent  times  both 
led  you  to  the  same  result? — Yes. — Have  you  any 
doubt  upon  that?— Aoi  al  o//;  I  measured  it  with 
the  theodolite  in  the  usual  way ;  the  process  be- 
comes very  simple,  and  incapable  of  error  to  those 
who  understand  it. — There  is  a  difference,  is  there 
not,  in  the  altitude  of  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic 
Oceans  on  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Danen? — [Here  again  the  learned  member  com- 
mits a  blunder — ^theie  are  no  east  and  wetl  sides  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Darien — it  He$  east  and  west.] — I 
have  beard  there  is,  and  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Medi- 
terranean also ;  there  is  ei^ht  feet  rise  and  fall  of 
tide  on  the  east  side  of  those  isthmuses,  and  only  four- 
teen inchtfs  on  the  west  sidi' ;  I  tried  that  at  the 
Time ;  I  broke  a  hole  in  the  ice  for  the  purpose.' — Ih, 
p.  33. 

What  he  means  by  « those  isthmuses,* 
we  are  completely  at  a  loss  to  discover — 
equally  so,  what  *  the  hole  in  the  ice*  was 
for ;  but  as  water  was,  heretofore,  in  the 
habit  of  finding  its  own  level,  and  as  the 
same  water  flows  round  the  Boothian  pe- 
ninsula— the  thirteen  feet  wall,  being, 
notwithstanding  the  rotative  motion  of  the 
earth,  a  physical  impossibility,  we  can 
only  conclude  it  to  have  been  a  miracle, 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  stopping  the  Cap- 
tain in  his  not  otherwise  supernatural  ca- 
reer.    We  must  not,  however,  omit  the 
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evidence    of  Commander  Rosb  on  the 
same  point; — 

*  Are  you  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  two  seas, 
ri^ht  and  left  of  the  isthmus  which  unites  Boothia 
with  the  continent  of  America,  are  of  different  alti- 
tude ? — ^No,  I  am  not  ^  nor  had  we  the  means  of  as- 
certaining the  fact  with  accuracy ;  it  would  take  at 
least  two  or  three  months  to  ascertain  it  with  the  ac- 
curacy such  an  observation  would  reciuire. — Yoi^ 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  such  a  thing? — Sme 
totuUever;  na,  Ineter  heard  of  U  tUl  this  moment.— 
Has  Captain  Ross  never  told  you  that  he  had  ascer- 
tained that  to  be  the  fact? — Captain  Ross  may  have 
made  observations  which  have  satisfied  his  mind,  but 
I  doubt  whether  he  can  have  made  observations  that 
would  satisfy  the  minds  of  those  who  may  investi- 
gate the  matter.' — lb.  p.  27. 

So  the  whole  of  this  levelling  process, 
with  '  the  theodolite  in  the  usual  way,' 
Sec.  and  the  result  thereof,  were  carefully- 
concealed  from  Commander  Ross  and  bo;t- 
tled  up  solely  for  the  use  of  the  Commit- 
tee) Well  might  the  Commander  be 
taken  by  surprise ;  but  we  have  no  doubt 
— can  any  one  doubt? — that  the  average 
difference  in  the  altitudes  of  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  on  the  north  and  south  sides 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  or  Panama,  as- 
certained by  Mr.  Lloyd  after  two  years' 
labor,  instead  of  two  days,  to  be  thirteen 
feet,  furnished  the  data,  and  the  only  data, 
for  the  thirteen  feet  between  the  two  sides 
of  the  Isthmus  of  Boothia  ? — *  those  isth- 
muses' being  as  like  to  each  other,  as  the 
two  rivers  of  Monmouth  and  Macedon. 

But  *  worse  remains  behind.'  We  are, 
indeed,  utterly  at  a  loss  to  comprehend 
what  evil  genius  could  have  urged  on  the 
gallant  Captain  to  stumble,  once  more,  on 
those  fatal  mountains  on  which  he  suffered 
shipwreck,  in  the  year  1818.  Had  he  no 
friend  at  his  elbow  7  or  rather,  did  he  put 
himself  into  the  hands  of  some  injudicious 
and  indiscreet  friend,  (query?  the  one 
already  alluded  to  ?)  who  thus  has  been 
driven  to  pronounce  his  own  condenma- 
tion  from  his  own  mouth  1  Nature  might 
have  made  a  range  of  mountains  across 
Lancaster  Sound,  and  Ross  might  have 
imagined  that  he  saw  them;  but  nature 
never  exacts  physical  impossibilities  from 
human  beings:  Ross,  however,  finds  no 
difficulty  in  performing  that  which  is  phy- 
sically impossible.  We  read  with  perfect 
astonishment  the  following  extract: — 

<  Having,  as  I  have  alreadv  noticed,  left  the  chest 
of  minerals  near  a  notable  cairn,  as  being  too  heavy 
for  us  to  carry  farther,  I  must  here  point  out  its  lati- 
tude as  73^  51' ;  that  having  been  deduced  from  two 
meridian  altitudes  of  the  sun.  The  mouniainf  there- 
fore, which  I  formerly  mentioned  as  boina  situated  at 
this  place,— [that  which  he  calls  the  north-east  point 
of  America,]— lies  between  the  latitudes  of  7y>  63' 
and  74P  north ;  and  as  its  longitude  is  90^  west,  it 
occupies  the  place  at  which  /  had  marked  Croktr''i 
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MwmUOn  in  1818.  I  can,  therefore,  hate  no  doubt, 
that  the  huMi  on  which  I  now  stood  was  the  same  that 
I  had  seen  in  my  first  tojfage,  and  which  I  had  been 
able  to  obserre  very  distinctly  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  mountain  to  which  I  then  gave  the  name  of 
Hope's  Monument' — ^p.  671, 

When  a  prudent  man  gets  into  a  scrape, 
lie  suffers  the  memory  thereof  silently  to 
die  away,  mindful  of  a  certain  old  proverb 
about  stirring,  &c.;  or,  which  is  better, 
openly  avows  his  error,  and  thus  disarms 
censure.  Had  the  Captain,  now  that  he 
must  have  seen,  and  did  see,  his  former 
mistake,  candidly  and  frankly  owned  it, 
this  would  at  once  have  silenced  criticism 
— at  least  we  can  speak  for  ourselves. 
He  has  thought  fit,  however,  to  take  a  dif- 
ferent— and  we  must  say  a  most  disin- 
§enuous — course,  which  we  feel  it  our 
uty  to  expose.  Mark,  then,  how  *  a  plain 
tale  will  set  him  down.'  In  his  book  of 
1818  we  find  the  following  passage : — 

*  The  land  I  then  saw  was  a  high  ridge  of  mom- 
taiM,  extendinj^  directly  across  the  bottom  of  the  in- 
let This  chain  appeared  extremely  high  in  the 
centre,' &c  .  .  .  .' It  (the  weather)  completely  clear- 
ed up  for  about  ten  minutes,  and  I  distinctly  saw  the 
land  round  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  forming  a  connect' 
ed  chain  of  tnouniaini  with  those  which  extended 
•hng  the  north  and  south  sides.  Tliis  land  appear- 
ed to  be  at  the  distance  of  eight  UaguesJ — Voyage  to 
Ba0ln'«  Bay  in  1818,  pp.  173, 174. 

No  description  could  be  more  clear  and 
distinct  than  thitf  is  of  a  nonentity.  Now 
let  us  compare  it  with  the  above  extract 
from  his  book  of  1835.  Here  this  noble 
chain  of  mountains  is  shrivelled  up  into 
A  mountain ;  and,  instead  of  its  stretch- 
ing round  the  bottom  of  the  hay  (which  by 
his  own  chart  is  forty-two  miles  across), 
we  now  find  it  perched  at  the  extremity 
of  the  supposed  north  point  of  America, 
wholly  out  of  the  counterfeit  bay :  still  he 
avers  that  he  formerly  stated  it  to  be  situ- 
ated at  this  place.  We  shall  see: — this 
mountain,  he  now  tells  us,  lies  between 
the  latitudes  of  73^  53'  and  74^  north ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  occupies  a  space  of  seven 
miles:  in  1818,  by  his  own  showing,  it 
stretched  from  73°  36'  to  74°  18',  ot  for- 
ty-two miles.  This  is  rather  unlucky  for 
the  Captain's  averment,  but  what  immedi- 
ately follows  is  much  more  so.  *  And  as 
its  longitude/  he  continues,  *  is  90°  west, 
it  occupies  the  place  at  which  I  had  mark- 
ed broker's  Mountain  (still  in  the  singu- 
lar number)  in  1818.'  Now  we  shall  show 
the  gallant  Ejiight  that  his  conclusion  is 
a  non_  sequitur ;  the  mountain^  in  his 
chart  of  181 8y  is  placed  in  longitude  83^°, 
and  cannot  therefore,  in  its  new  position 
of  90°,  occupy  the  place  he  marked  it  in 
1818;  unless,  indeed,  as  we  are  dealing 


with  impossibilities,  it  possesses  the  gifi 
of  ubiquity. 

We  cannot  leave  this  subject  without 
pointing  out  the  absurdity,  as  well  as  the 
meanness  of  this  subterfuge*  *  In  1818/ 
he  says,  *  I  saw  very  distinctly,  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  mountain  called  by  me 
Hope^s  Monument,  the  land  which  I  call- 
ed Croker's  Mountain/  Now  Hope'» 
Monument  appears,  in  his  own  chart,  in 
lat.  74°  43',  and  long.  80°  30^  We  have 
seen  that  this  mountain  of  1832  (whatever 
its  name  may  be)  occupies  a  place  in  long. 
90^ ;  and  is,  therefore,  according  to  his 
logic,  identically  the  same  with  that  of 
1818.  If  we  reject  the  small  difierence 
of  latitude,  and  assuming  only  that  of  lon- 
gitude (9°  30'),  we  have  a  distance  of  157 
nautical  miles  from  the  spot  in  Lancaster 
Sound,  where,  from  the  deck  of  the  Isa- 
bella,  Ross  asserts  he  saw  that  singular 
mountain,  which  by  some  means  or  other, 
between  the  years  1818  and  1832,  has 
transported  itself  from  the  sound  to  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Boothian 
Peninsula.  We  know  of  no  parallel  to 
this  stretch  of  the  risual  organ,  except  it 
be  that  of  the  notorious  Fernan  Mendez 
Pinto,  who  saw  the  Great  Wall  of  China 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Arooy,  about 
a  thousand  miles  ofi*.  Perhaps  his  friend 
the  feeloaopher  may  suggest  a  wee  bit  re- 
fraction ;  but  the  largest  bit  will  fall  infi- 
nitely short  of  what  would  be  required  to 
riise  a  hill  of  six  hundred  feet  so  as  to 
be  visible  at  the  verge  of  the  horizon 
from  the  above-mentioned  distance;  no- 
thing short  of  the  height  of  ^/l^een  thousand 
feet  would  show  itself  1  If  Parry  had 
not,  in  1819,  completely  demolished  this 
fine  range  of  mountains  with  Cape  Rosa- 
mond in  the  centre  of  it — of  whose  cas- 
tellated summit  a  splendid  view  illustrates 
Ross's  book  1818 — Ross,  in  his  volume 
of  1835,  would  have  done  the  work  for 
him. 

We  may  mention  another  circumstance, 
which  is  remarkable  only  as  it  shows, 
among  a  multitude  of  instances,  the  loose 
manner  in  which  the  most  simple  state- 
ment of  what  are  meant  to  be  facts  is  usu- 
ally made.  This  said  unfortunate  moun- 
tain seems  doomed  to  find  no  resting 
place;  it  is  stated  in  the  text  of  1835,  as 
lying  between  73°  53'  and  74°,  but  in  his 
chart  of  the  same  date,  the  whole  space 
between  these  latitudes  is  occupied  by 
water ! 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  new 
Croker's  Mountain.  A  more  gross  mis- 
representation of  a  recorded  fact,  with  the 
testimony  before  one's  eyes,  and  it  was 
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under  his  own,  can  scarcely  be  imagined 
Ihan  the  following : — 

'Since  that  period  (1818),  it  (the  monntain)  haa 
been  ooosiderM  as  belonging  to  what  have  been 
tennod  Leopold's  islands^  Uius  receiTin^  a  new 
najme  which  I  cannot  admit  I  nuBt  therefore  re- 
store to  it  that  one  whUh  I  originally  cc^ferred,  and 
in  asBvniing  a  ri^ht  granted  to  all  discoverers,  re- 
dairo,  of  coarse,  Die  ngfat  also  of  disooTery  over  a 
land  of  which  I  then  took  possession  ['  i  e.  at  the 
distance  of  157  miles  !'l  Since  this  spot  is  also  a 
portion  of  the  mainland,  and  not  that  island  which 
aaa  been  asserted,  m  Ihe  more  recent  voyage  to  which 
I  kmot  tkiu  referred,  it  is  equally  ray  duty  to  point  oat 
Chat  the  discoverv  of  the  northnaast  cape  of  tne  Ame- 
rican continent  tnos  helonrs  to  my^ef/*,  and  to  the  en- 
seal voyafio  which  I  made  to  these  northern  seas. 
Finally,  m  uas  restoring  the  ori^nal  designation  of 
this  spot,  I  must  equally  assert  my  right  to  establish 
everything  else  connected  with  it,  as  it  stands  in  mv 
own  charts,  and  therefore  replace  the  names  which 
I  then  oonferred  oa  several  oojects  in  its  vicbity.' — 
p.  67U 

Can  assurance  go  beyond  this  I  In  the 
*  more  recent  voyage^  to  which  he  refers, 
we  find  the  following  passage : — 

'  We  had  now  an  oppoitonity  of  discovering  that 
a  long  neck  of  very  low  land  runs  out  from  the 
southward  of  the  Leopold  Islands,  and  another  from 
the  shore  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Clarence.  These 
two  had  every  appearance  of  joining,  $otto  make  a 
penimsvia  in$ieadofan  island  of  that  portion  of  land 
which,  on  account  of  our  distance  preventing  us  from 
seeing  the  low  beach,  had,  in  1819,  been  considered 
under  the  latter  character.' — Parry's  Third  Voyage, 
p.  9S. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Sir  Edward  Parry  in  his 
chart  has  joined  the  island  to  the  conti- 
nent by  two  dotted  lines,  forming  an 
isthmus.  And  is  it  thus  that  an  officer, 
with  the  facts  staring  him  in  the  face, 
shall  dare  '  to  pluck  the  laurels  from  his 
brother's  brow  V  The  thing  is  in  itself 
too  paltry  to  be  of  the  least  importance, 
as  concerns  anybody  but  Ross  himself; 
Parry,  we  are  well  assured,  will  laugh 
at  it 

Wc  consider  it  our  duty,  however,  to 
put  matters  on  their  right  footing,  to  cor- 
rect misrepresentations,  and  to  repel  the 
unfounded  and  uncalled-for  insinuations 
against  Captain  Parry  contained  in  the 
following  extract : 

*  Sir  Edward  Parry  remarks  that  Lancaster  Soand 
had  *'  obtained  a  degree  of  notoriety  beyond  what  it 
might  otherwise  have  been  considered  to  possess, 
from  the  very  opposite  opinions  which  have  been 
held  with  regard  to  it"  This  language  is  some- 
what ambi^ous,  at  least;  and  either  from  this 
cause,  or  <miers,  it  has  been  inferred  by  some  of 
those  persons  who  took  an  interest  in  the  discoveries 
and  proceedings  of  that  voyage,  that  Sir  Edward's 
opinion  was  opposed  to  mine,  when  we  were  employ- 
ed together  on  that  6rst  expedition.  Under  sach 
a  conclusion,  Ihe  same  persons  ought  also  to  have 
perceived,  that,  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  must  have 
then  expressed  that  diflbrence  of  opinion  to  me, 
since  this  was  his  duty  as  my  associated  though 
jomor  ofiloer ;  aad  thence,  I  preeame,  they  will  have 


further  determined,  that^  m  aetmg  as  I  did,  I  pro- 
ceeded in  opposition  to  his  dedarediopiniom  If  this 
be  the  case,  it  is  necessary  that  those  persons  should 
bo  undeceived :  for  he  did  not  at  that  time  make  any 
such  opinion  known  to  me,  and  I  am  therefore 
bound  to  conclude  that  he  did  not  entertain  it  He 
could  not  have  believed  that  there  was  a  passage 
throuffh  Lancaster  Sound,  or  he  would  have  told  me 
that  he  thought  so ;  for  it  would  be  to  suppose  hira 
capable  of  gross  misconduct  as  an  officer,  were  I  ta 
imagine  that,  when  he  was  ray  second  in  command^ 
he  suppressed  any  opinion  that  could  concern  the 
duty  m  which  we  were  both  engaged ;  above  all, 
that  he  concealed  an  opinion  which,  on  account  of  its 
very  high  importance,  it  was  the  more  strongly  his 
duty  to  have  communicated.  Nor  is  there  a  single 
officer  belonging  to  either  of  the  ships^  who,  if  he  now 
says  that  he  di&red  from  me  in  opinion  at  that  time» 
is  not  equally  censurable ;  since  it  was  incumbent 
on  all  to  have  stated  to  nie  what  they  believed  or 
thought  on  that  leading  object  of  the  expedition.'— 
Ross,  1835,  pp.  89,  90. 

Now  this  vain  and  jealous  man  seems 
not  to  see,  what  every  body  else  will  see» 
that  if  it  were  true  that  Parry  had  been  so 
negligent  of  his  duty  as  not  to  remon- 
strate with  his  commanding  officer  for  his 
misconduct  in  abandoning  one  of  the 
noblest  objects  ever  attempted  by  human 
effort,  that  commanding  officer  was  not 
one  jot  the  less  to  blame.  But  we  happen 
to  be  acquainted  with  two  very  strong 
reasons  why  Parry  would  not,  could  not, 
and  therefore  did  not,  make  any  such  re- 
monstrance.  The  first  is,  the  simple  fact 
of  the  utter  impossibility  of  stating  his 
opinion,  if  he  had  formed  any,  when  the 
Isabella  turned  back  in  Lancaster  Sound* 
This  ship  was  six  miles  a-head  of  the 
Alexander,  when  she  put  about ;  she  came 
rattling  past  her,  with  a  strong  ^ wind 
blowing  riffht  down  the  sound,  without 
hailing,  wiUiout  making  any  signal,  and 
without  heaving  to;  Parry,  therefore,  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  follow  his  leader,  in 
utter  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  the  sudden 
abandonment  His  eyes  were  not  keen 
enough  to  carry  the  view  to  Croker's 
Mountains — and  he  could  not  imagine 
non-entities ;  and  therefore  could  not  and 
did  not  give  any  opinion  to  his  command- 
ing officer* 

The  second  reason,  even  had  he  formed 
an  opinion,  is  as  strong  as  the  first,  and 
perhaps  stronger*  Two  or  three  days  be- 
fore this  event,  when  at  or  near  the  head 
of  Baffin^s  Bay,  Ross  consulted  Parry 
personally,  regarding  the  openings  in  the 
land;  and  to  prevent  any  mistake  the 
latter  sent  a  note,  in  which  he  pointed 
out  where  they  disagreed — to  which  the 
former  returned  an  offensive  reply, — such 
as  was  i^t  calculated  to  encourage  his 
junior  officer  to  volunteer  opinions  a  se- 
cond time,  unless  specially  called  for. 
Whether    this    uncottrteous    reply    was 
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owing  to  Parry^s  opinion  not  being  ex- 
actly suitable  to  his  wishes,  or  whether  it 
might  be  construed  to  imply  that  all  had 
not  been  done  that  might  have  been  done, 
in  the  examination  of  those  numerous 
openings  or  inlets  seen  by  Baffin,  we  pre- 
tend not  to  know ;  but  the  rapid  manner 
in  which  Ross  ran  along  the  coast,  and  out 
of  Lancaster  Sound,  gives  the  appearance 
of  premeditated  and  predetermined  reso- 
lution to  avoid  a  winter's  residence,  and 
to  get  home  as  speedily  as  possible. 

After  such  treatment,  how  could  he  or 
any  one  expect  that  Parry  would  subject 
himself  a  second  time  to  be  so  insulted  ? 
and  what  right  has  the  Ross  of  1835  to 
throw  out  insinuations  against  the  Parry 
of  1818 — seventeen  years  having  passed 
away — because  the  latter  did  not  see 
things  that  had  no  existence? — but  the 
real  cause  of  grievance  undoubtedly  is, 
that  the  Parry  of  1819  demolished  the 
^unsubstantial  phantom' — the  *  baseless 
febric  of  a  vision,' — so  happily  named  in 
the  Westminster  Epilogue  the  ^croker- 
aunian  Mountains.* 

Ross  seems  disposed  throughout,  to  ma- 
nifest a  malicious  feeling  against  Parry  ] 
and  truly  he  is  sometimes  indiscreet  in  his 
choice  of  occasions.  For  example,  in  his 
examination  before  the  Committee,  he 
says,  speaking  of  the  Act  which  grants  a 
reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  North- 
West  Passage,  'the  original  Act  of  Par- 
liament was  repealed  after  my  voyage,  and 
again  renewed  on  purpose  for  Captain 
Parry .^  Here,  with  submission,  Sir  John 
Ross  states  what  is  not  the  fact  The  Act 
of  58  George  III.  (8th  May  1818),  by  \\t- 
tue  of  which,  and  of  which  only,  Parry 
got  the  reward  in  1820,  was  not  repeated 
till  1829.  The  Act  1  and  2  George  IV. 
(2Bd  Feb.  1821)  was  a  mere  explanatory 
Act,  amending  the  scale,  and  declaring  that 
,  no  more  than  20,000Z.  shall  be  paid  alto- 
gether for  the  whole  passa&fe ;  and  an  or- 
der in  council  was  grounded  upon  it,  fixing 
a  scale  of  rewards  for  portions  of  the  pas- 
sage. The  scheme  for  th»  distribution  of 
50^/.  to  the  crews  of  the  Hecla  and  Gri- 
per was  authorized  on  30th  Nov.  1820, — 
before  the  passing  of  the  explanatory  Act 
which,  the  Committee  are  informed,  was 
•  renewed  on  purpose  for  Captain  Parry  P 

We  have^taken  occasion  to  observe  on 
the  jealousy  with  which  Ross  regards  his 
brother  officers  employed  on  discoveries. 
It  would  hardly  be  believed  that,  at  the 

*  *  Acrocerauoia,  montcs  Epiri— koown  to  the  mo- 
derns [singularly  enough]  as  the  Sfonti  delta  Chi- 
fnera,*^Ain»vj<irth*9  Diet, 


conclusion  of  a  very  silly  •  Introduction,* 
he  appears  desirous,  in  what  he  calls  a 
piece  of  '  novel  geographical  criticism,'  to 
deprive  Beechey,  Franklin,  Richardson, 
Heame,  and  Mackenzie  of  all  their  disco- 
veries, by  sending  De  Fuca  and  De  Fonte, 
of  whose  histories  he  evidently  knows  no- 
thing, through  the  Strait  of  Behring,  and 
along  the  whole  northern  coast  of  Amer- 
ica, as  far  as  the  Isthmus  of  Boothia  f  and 
that  no  one  may  mistake  his  meaning,  he 
draws  a  '  comparative  chart  of  ancient  and 
modern  navigators,'  in  which  their  two 
tracks  are  laid  down — tracks  which,  he 
says,  *  they  must  have  made  to  reach  the 
Isthmus  of  Boothia,  which  I  have  reason 
to  believe  they  did,  from  the  uniformity  of 
their  descriptions  to  what  we  saw.'  We 
want  nothing  more  than  this  *  chart  of  an- 
cient navigators,'  and  the  *  novel  criticism' 
which  accompanies  it  to  convey  a  true  im- 
pression of  Sir  John  Ross.  Although  it 
would  seem  to  prove  his  utter  ignorance 
of  what  has  been  attributed  to  the  old  pilot 
Juan  de  Fuca,  and  to  De  Fonte,  the  inten- 
tion is  obviously  to  deprive  Beechey^ 
Franklin,  and  the  rest,  of  the  merit  of  their 
valuable  discoveries,  which  indeed  he  does 
not  scruple  to  say  are  no  new  discoveries,, 
for  they  had,  *long  ago  been  effected  by 
those  old  navigators.'  But  enough  of 
such  trash  as  this — and  more  than  enough 
of  Captain  Ross  and  his  book. 

With  regard  to  our  northern  explorers, 
whose  conduct  under  the  most  trying  cir- 
cumstances has  been  above  all  praise,  they 
must  content  themseves  with  the  golden 
opinions  of  their  countrymen,  and  console 
themselves  with  this  reflection — that  their 
names  will  live  through  all  posterity,  and 
be  enrolled  among  the  first  and  choicest 
in  the  list  of  those  naval  worthies,  who,  by 
their  exertions  and  discoveries,  have  con> 
tributed  to  establish  and  extend  the  repu- 
tation of  England.  They  have  the  proud 
reflection  that,  although  they  have  not  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  rewarded,  as  they 
well  deserved  to  be,  with  honors  and  emol- 
uments, they  have  not  condescended  either 
to  flatter  foreign  potentates  with  names  on 
a  worthless  chart — or  to  traverse  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  in  quest  of  baubles  and 
bits  of  ribbon,  to  dangle  from  a  button- 
hole— or  to  petition  parliament  for  grants 
of  public  money,  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
hire  brazen-faced  bagmen  to  beat  up  for 
private  subscriptions — the  last  resource  of 
*  Malesuada  FamesJ 

On  the  whole,  whether  we  look  at  his 
evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  at  his  strange  nar- 
rative, we  ean  arrive  at  no  other  coaclo- 
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sion  than  tli*s— -that  *Sir  John  Ross,  C. 
B..  K  S.  A.,  K  C.  S..  Ac.  &c.,'  is  utterly 
iDcompetent  to  conduct  an  arduous  naval 
enterprise  for  discovery  to  a  successful 
termination.  What  we  complain  of,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  much  the  want  of  skill,  as 
the  loose  and  inaccurate  manner  in  which 
he  slurs  over  and  states  facts,  whose  only 
value  is  their  minute  correctness.  What 
possible  use  can,  or  rather,  what  positive 
mischief  may  not,  arise  from  the  works  of 
an  hydrographer  who  can  create  islands, 
or  move  mountains,  ad  libitum^  with  a  few 
strokes  of  his  pen !  What  reliance  are  fu- 
ture navigators  to  place  on  such  a  chart 
and  narrative  as  we  have  endeavored  to 
describe  !  The  value  of  hydrography  con- 
sists entirely  in  its  fidelity.  Whatever 
the  general  professional  abilities  of  Sir 
John  Ross  may  be,  or  may  once  have  been, 
every  one  must  admit  that,  on  two  occa- 
sions, he  has  proved  himself  to  be  wanting 
in  the  high  qualifications  for  conducting  a 
voyage  of  discovery  in  unknown  seas,  and 
particularly  so  for  deciding  such  a  ques- 
tion as  that  of  a  passage  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific;  a  passage  which,  bafiHed 
from  incompetence,  and  prejudiced  from 
spite,  he  now,  ex  cathedra,  pronounces  to 
be  impracticable,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
gressive discoveries  of  Parry,  Franklin, 
Richardson,  and  Beechey  have  reduced  it 
almost  to  a  practicable  certainty.  Comman- 
der Ross  has  viewed  that  sea  which  washes 
the  shores  of  America,  from  points  that 
arc  distant  sixty  or  seventy  miles  from 
each  other,  and  seen  it  everywhere  free 
and  uninterrupted  by  any  land ;  Franklin, 
Richardson,  and  Beechey  have  seen  the 
same  from  every  part  of  the  coast,  save 
and  except  150  miles.  Can  there  then  be  a 
doubt  scarcely  remaining — we  have  none 
whatever — that  a  vessel,  passing  through 
one  of  the  openings  beyond  the  Boothian 
Peninsula  into  the  Western  Sea,  would  with 
ease,  in  one  season,  make  good  her  pas- 
sage through  Behring's  Strait  7  If,  on  the 
return  of  Back,  he  shall  have  established 
the  truth  of  Commander  Ross's  conjecture 
as  to  the  uninterrupted  continuation  of 
the  western  and  northern  coast  of  Amer- 
ica, and,  in  consequence  of  this.  Govern- 
ment should  decide  to  follow  up  an  enter- 
prise which  has  already  redounded  so 
much  to  the  credit  of  the  nation  and  the 
glory  of  British  seamen — if,  on  consider- 
ing how  much  has  been  effected,  and  how 
little  remains  yet  to  be  done,  an  expedition 
with  two  small  vessels  should  be  resolved 
on — we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Captain 
James  Clarke  Ross,  from  his  long  experi- 
ence n  the  navigation  of  the  Arctic  Seas 


— his  zeal  and  unabated  ardor — his  scien- 
tific acquirements,  practical  and  theoreti- 
cal— and  last,  not  least,  his  youth  and 
sound  constitution,  is  the  officer  whom  we 
should  pronounce,  under  all  circumstances, 
the  best  qualified  to  be  intrusted  with  this 
honorable  duty  ; — and,  let  us  be  forgiven 
for  adding  that,  for  similar  reasons,  his 
friend  Commander  Back  might  fitly  be  ap- 
pointed his  second  in  command. 


Art.  II. — Journal  of  Frances  Anne  But- 
ler (Fanny  Kemble).  2  vols.  Post  8vo. 
London.     1835. 

This  is  a  work  of  very  considerable 
talent,  but,  both  in  its  conception  and  exe- 
cution, of  exceeding  bad  taste.  There  is 
something  overbold,  not  to  say  indelicate, 
in  the  very  idea  of  a  youug  woman's  pub- 
lishing her  private  Journal ;  but  when  we 
found  this  Journal  treating — besides  her 
own  personal  concerns — of  the  manners 
and  characters  of  her  family,  her  friends, 
and  even  of  the  strangers  into  whose  so- 
ciety she  had  been  admitted,  in  a  style  of 
free  and  easy  criticism,  we  confess  that 
we  were  even  less  surprised  by  the  abili- 
ties than  at  the  self-confidence  of  this 
yonng  lady.  Nor  is  this  fundamental 
error  much  alleviated  by  the  style  of  exe- 
cution, which  is  often  colloquial  almost  to 
vulgarity,  and  occasionally  bold  even  to 
coarseness.  Such  are  the  first,  and  not 
very  agreeable,  impressions  that  the  work 
creates;  and  we  doubt  whether  all  the 
amusement  it  may  give,  and  the  admira- 
tion that  particular  passages  will  excite, 
can  compensate,  to  the  generality  of  read- 
ers, for  those — considering  the  writer's 
age  and  sex — unnatural  defects. 

But  there  is,  we  are  glad  to  say,  a  view 
of  Miss  Kemble's  (or,  as  we  must  now 
call  her,  Mrs.  Butler's)  personal  position, 
which  will  not  only  explain  away  much  of 
the  anomaly,  but  will  serve  as  an  excuse, 
if  not  an  apology,  for  many  of  those  parti- 
culars which  at  first  sight  create  the  most 
surprise,  and  seem  to  deserve  the  least  ap- 
probation. She  is  in  years  a  young  wo- 
man, but  she  has  had  consideveble  prac- 
tice in  the  ways  of  the  world.  In  many 
passages  she  expresses  herself  concerning 
her  profession  in  very  strong  terms,  some- 
times of  contempt  and  sometimes  of  dis- 
gust ;  but  she  never  appears  to  have  con- 
sidered it  in  that  particular  point  of  view 
which  bears  most  directly  on  her   own 
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case.  The  life  of  an-  aciresa — the  habits 
of  individual  thought,  study,  and  exertion 
— the  familiarity  with  bargains,  business, 
and  bustle — the  various  and  ever-varying 
situations  and  society  into  which  she  is 
thrown — the  crossings  and  jostlings  of  the 
dramatic  race — the  acquired  confidence 
which  enabes  her  to  outface  multitudinous 
audiences — and  the  activity  and  firmness  of 
personal  character  which  are  necessary  to 
maintain  her  rights  from  the  encroach- 
ments of  rivals  and  the  tyranny  of  mana- 
gers-^must  all  tend  to  blunt  the  feelings 
of  youthful  timidity,  to  weaken  the  sense 
of  feminine  dependence,  and  to  force,  as 
in  a  hot-bed,  to  premature  exuberance,  all 
the  more  vigorous  qualities  both  of  mind 
and  body.  An  actress  lives  fast :  her  exist- 
ence is  a  perpetual  wrestling-match,  and 
one  season  gives  her  more  experiencei — 
— and  with  experience,  more  of  the  nerve 
and  hard  features  of  the  world — than  a 
whole  life  of  domestic  duties  could  do. 
In  short,  a  young  actress  may  be  in  mind 
and  character  an  old  woman;  and  when  it 
happens,  as  in  '  Master  Fann3r's'  case,  that 
the  mind  is  originally  of  a  vigorous  and 
hardy  cast,  it  is  clear  that  she  ought  not  to 
be  measured  by  the  standard  of  those  more 
delicate  young  persons  whose  mental  com- 
plexions have  not  been  bronzed  by  the  al- 
ternate sun  and  breezes  of  the  stage,  the 
green-room,  and  the  box-office. 

Affain — the  variety  of  characters  with 
which  she  is  obliged  to  identify  herself 
(some  of  them  not  the  most  moral — Calista 
or  Milwood,  for  instance — and  some  of 
them  not  the  most  feminine — as  Lady 
Macbeth  or  Constance)  must  familiarize 
her  with  ideas  and  manners  which  never 
could  approach  a  young  woman  in  private 
life  ;  and  the  infinite  variety  of  such  exhi- 
bitions gives  her  a  kind  of  off-hand  indif- 
ference to  appearing  before  the  public  in 
any  new  character  which  may  offer— even 
that  of  a  journalist  Again — the  general 
applause,  and  the  individual  attention, 
which  actresses  are  in  the  habit  of  receiv- 
ing, gives  them  inevitably  a  degree  of  self- 
confidence,  a  reliance  on  their  own  talents 
and  judgment,  and  an  idea  of  their  own 
capacity  and  importance,  which  no  other 
female  mind  is  likely  to  attain.  And, 
finally,  all  their  thoughts  and  actions  are 
calculated  on  familiarity  with  the  public 
— they  dress  for  the  public,  they  read  for 
the  public,  they  write  for  the  public,  they 
live  for  the  public — and  accordingly  think 
nothing  of  making  the  public  their  confi- 
dants in  matters  which  an  ordinary  fe- 
male conceals  in  the  bosom  of  her  family. 

These  are  the  considerations  by  which 


we  account  for  Mrs.  Butler's  having 
thought  of  publishing  her  Journal  at  all — 
for  Uie  strange  frankness  in  which  she 
brings  herself  and  all  her  friends  on  the 
literary  stage — and  for  the  decided  tone 
and  hardy  expressions  in  which  she  ex- 
hibits her  opinions:  and  if  they  do  not 
constitute  a  sufficient  excuse,  we  are  satis- 
fied that  they  afford  at  least  the  only  ra- 
tional explanation  of  the  (otherwise  unac- 
countable) step  which  Mrs.  Butler  has 
taken,  in  admitting  the  public  into  her 
dressing-room,  and  inviting  them  to  the 
dinner  and  tea-tables,  and  even  into  the 
sick-chambei  s  of  her  friends  and  admirers. 

But  while  Mrs.  Butler's  profession 
(should  we  say  her  late  profession  ?)  may 
be  thus  advanced  in  palliation  of  what  we 
know  has  surprised  the  generality  of  read- 
ers, it  has  also,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, influenced  her  literary  style.  If 
she  is  at  times  colloquial  to  vulgarity,  she 
is  at  others  pompous  even  to  bombast,  and 
in  both  cases  she  is  acting.  Her  journal, 
we  are  satisfied,  was  from  an  early  period, 
if  not  from  the  first  line,  destined  for  pub- 
lication ;  and  the  whole  thing  is  arranged 
for  stage  effect.  She  is  pompous,  to  prove 
that  she  can  be  dignified;  and  then  she 
interposes  trivialities,  in  order  to  appear 
natural.  She  wishes  to  show  that  she  can 
play  Lady  Macbeth  and  Nell  in  the  same 
volume ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  her  pomp 
is  more  natural  than  her  familiarity,  and 
we  trace  quite  as  much  affectation  in  her 
records  of  the  *  packing  of  her  trunks,'  or 
the  '  mending  her  gown,'  as  in  her  elabo- 
rate criticism  on  Hamlet,  or  her  gorgeous 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery. 

With  this  clue  in  our  hands  we  think  we 
may  venture  to  begin  unravelling  the  Jour- 
naL 

Though  she  is  strangely  ignorant  of  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  expression — *  du 
sublime  au  ridicule  il  n*y  a  qu^un  pa^ 
— ^which  she  attributes  to  *a  French  critic^ 
there  is  hardly  a  page  of  her  work  in  which 
she  does  not  exhibit  an  example  of  it — 
here  is  one  of  the  most  moderate : — 

<  The  9Uaif(tti  shining  of  the  moon  held  U^h  nipre- 
vMiu:u  in  heaven.  The  bay  lay  like  mfiiXtti  silver  under 
her  li^ht,  and  every  now  and  then  a  tiny  skifi)  emerg- 
ing from  the  shade,  crossed  the  bright  waters,  its 
dark  bull  and  white  sails  relieved  between  the  shin- 
ing sea  and  radiant  sky.  Came  home  at  nine,  Ua% 
and  sat  embroidering  tdl  twelve  o'clock — industrious 
lt/</eme."— vol.  i.p.81. 

The  play  and  the  after-piece. 

Mrs.  Butler's  natural  good  sense  (and 
she  has  a  great  deal  of  it)  sees  the  actor- 
style  in  others,  but  does  not  perceive  it,^ — 
as  every  body  else  must  do  most  strongly, 
— in  herself.  .         . ^-- 
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< dined  with  «8c  what  a  iMUidsoine  man  he  is ! 

hot  oh,  what  a  totlAm  and  wiUunU  actor.  I  wonder 
whether  I  carry  such  a  brand  in  every  limb  and  look 
of  me?  i/Jthmtghtso,rdttrmglemyse{f.  An  actor 
shall  be  self  convicted  in  five-bnndred.  There  is  a 
etaseUss  strMng  at  effect^  a  itraining  afiar  jhAkU  in 
talking,  and  a  lamp  and  orange-'peel  twitt  in  every  ac- 
tion. How  odious  it  is  to  me !  absolute  and  unmi- 
tigated vulgarity  I  can  put  up  with,  and  welcome ; 
but  good  Heaven  defend  me  from  the  genteel  version 
of  vulgaritjT — to  see  which  in  perfection,  a  country 
actor,  particularly  if  he  is  also  manager  and  sees 
occasionally  people  who  bespeak  plays,  is  your  beet 
occasion.' — vol.  i.  pp.  66-68. 

This  is  but  too  true ;  but  we  hope  the 
ofience  of  smelling  of  Uie  stage-lamps  is 
not  quite  so  serious  as  Mrs.  Butler  repre- 
sents it;  for  assuredly  she  is  as  clearly, 
though  not  so  offensiyely^  guilty  of  it  as 
any  stroller  of  her  acquaintance ;  and  if 
she  really  thinks  the  crime  capital,  she 
must,  like  the  self-devoted  ecclesiastic  of 
the  middle  ages,  pronounce  her  own  sen- 
tence— adjudico  me  cremarir—ot^  to  adopt 
her  own  expression,  I  condemn  myself  to  be 
strangled.  And  it  is  singular  enough,  too, 
that  the  two  paragraphs  which  immediately 
precede  and  follow  this  anathema  against 
vulgarity  appear  to  us  to  be  not  only  vul- 
gar, but  something  still  less  excusable. 

*  Stitching  the  whole  blessed  day.    Mr. and 

hb  daughter  called  ;  I  like  him :  his  daughter  was 
dreeeed  up  in  French  clothes,  and  looked  very  stiff; 
but,  however,  a  first  visit  is  an  awkward  thing,  and 
nothing  that  isn*t  thorough-bred  ever  does  it  quite  well. 

Worked  till  dinner-time.    My  dear  father, 

who  WU8  a  UtUe  dated^  made  me  sing  to  nim  [the  actor 
above-mentioned],  which  I  jgreatly  gulped  at  Wh«i 
he  was  gone,  went  on  playmg  and  singing.  Wrote 
journal,  and  now  to  bed.' 

We    hope    that   Mr.  *s    daughter, 

though  '  she  isn't  thoroughbred,*  would 
not  have  been  guilty  of  the  worse  than 
vulgarity  of  hinting  at  her  *  dear  father's 
elevation^^  nor  of  letting  the  aforesaid  actor 
know,  through  the  pMic  pressy  that  she 
thought  him  '  what  a  handsome  man  1'  but 
so  vulgar  as  to  deserve  hanging.  To 
console  the  poor  fellow,  we  subjoin  a  few 
instances  of  that  dramatic  *twisr  by  which 
his  harsh  critic  is  herself  unconsciously 
•  self-convicted  :* — 

*  Played  till  I  was  tired  ;  dozed,  and  finally  came 
to  bed.  Bed!  quotha!  'Us  a  frightful  misapplication 
of  terms.' — vol.  i.  p.  8. 

'  We  passed  a  pretty  house,  which  Colonel  ^— 
called  an  old  mansion  :  mercy  on  me,  him,  and  it : 
Old,  quotha !  the  woods  and  waters,  and  hills  and 
skies,  alone  are  old  here.' — p.  102. 

*My  father  told  me  he  had  been  seeing  Miss  Clif- 
ton, the  ffirl  they  want  him  to  teach  to  act  (to  teach  to 
act,  quotha  /  /  /);  he  says  she  is  very  pretty  indeed, 
with  fine  eyes,  a  fair,  delicate  skin,  and  a  handsome 
mouth  J  moreover  a  tall  woman — and  yet  from  the 
iiont  of  the  house  her  eflfect  is  movoht.' — pp.  1 48-1 50. 

Here  we  must  observe  by  the  way,  that 
one  who  affects  the  quaintness  of  Shaks* 


peare's  language  should  understand  it. 
Mrs.  Butler  more  than  once  expresses 
censure  by  saying  *  the  thing  is  nought^ — 
nought,  quotha  !  she  means  naught :  and 
in  a  very  remarkable  passage  in  Richard 
III  (which  we  refrain  from  quoting  more 
particularly),  Shakspeare  himself  marks 
the  very  broad  distinction  between  the  two 
words. 

Mrs.  Butler  seems  to  have  a  laudable 
reverence  for  religion,  and  frequently  tells 
us  of  the  assiduity  with  which  she  worked 
at  her  •bible-cover;'  but  even  on  the  most 
serious  occasions  she  lays  aside  her  '  bible- 
cover,'  and  the  better  thoughts  it  might  in- 
spire, to  intersperse  dramatic  slang  of  the 
least  decorous  sound : — 

<  The  sermon  would  have  been  good  if  it  had  been 
squeezed  into  half  the  compass  it  occupied ;  it  was 
upon  the  subject  of  the  late  terrible  visitations  with 
which  GK>d  has  tried  the  world,  and  was  sensibly  and 
well  delivered,  only  it  had  ^^  damnable  UeratUmJ^* — 
vol  i.  p.  71. 

<  It  is  true^  hu  my  faith !  it  is  true ;  there  it  is  writ- 
ten, here  I  sit,  I  am  myself  and  no  other,  this  is  New 
York,  and  nowhere  else.' — vol.  I  p.  48. 

'  I  was  roused  by  a  pull  on  the  shoulder,  and  a  civil 
and  considerate  lady  asked  me  to  do  her  the  favor  of 
lending  her  my  book.  I  said,  <  by  all  manner  of 
means/  wished  her  at  the  devil,  and  turned  round  to 
i4eep  once  more.' — vol.  ii,  p.  17. 

'  Sketched  till  dark,  Cboee  a  beautiful  claret-co- 
lored velvet  for  Mrs.  Beverley ;  which  will  cost  Miss 
Kemble  eleven  guineas,  by  thi$  living  light  /' — vol.  i. 
p.  195. 

And  the  affectation  of  this  last  exclama- 
tion is  not  more  oficnsive  than  absurd.  She 
chooses  her  claret-colored  gown  after  it 
was  dark,  and  then  swears  *  by  the  living 
light  r 

In  the  same  style  of  vu^ar  irreverence 
is  her  reflection  on  the  ship  which  had 
conveyed  her  to  America : — 

*  Poor  good  ship,  I  wish  to  Heaven  my  feet  were 
on  her  deck,  and  her  prow  turned  to  the  east  I 
would  not  care  ^  the  devil  himedf  drove  a  hurricane  at 
our  backs.' — vol  L  p.  81. 

Does  Mrs.  Butler  mean  any  harm  by 
this  7  Certainly  not — there  is  much  bet- 
ter evidence  than  the  *  bible-cover'  that 
she  has  a  strong,  though  we  cannot  say 
an  adequant,  religious  feeling ;  but  as  the 
Stage  has  reconciled  her  to  the  publishing 
her  living  Journal,  the  Staffe  has  reconciled 
her  ears  to  expressions  wnich  startle,  and 
we  must  add  offend,  ours. 

In  the  midst  of  a  great  affectation  of 
simplicity  of  taste  and  manner,  she  con- 
trives to  display  all  possible  vanities;  and 
though  she  laughs  at  the  Americans  for 
their  absurd  admiration  of  titles,  she  takes 
special  care  to  introduce,  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  every  lord  or  lady  she  was  ever 
acquainted  with.     In  the  following  pas- 
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sage  it  accidentally  escapes  her  that  she  is 
not  only  BL  universal  genius,  reading  Dante 
• — writing  novel8-*-and  darning  shirts,  with 
equal  facility,  but  iS|  moreover,  an  habituee 
of  the  highest  circles  of  English  aristo- 
cracy : — 

*  Finished  Journal,  wrote  to  my  mother,  read  a 
canto  in  Dante,  and  began  to  iorite  a  novel.  Dined  at 
five.  After  dinner,  put  out  thin^  for  this  evening, 
played  on  the  piano,  mended  habU'Shirt,  dressed  ray- 
self,  and  at  a  quarter  to  ten  went  to  the  theatre  for 
my  father.  I  had  on  the  same  dress  I  wore  at  Devon- 
ikire  House,  the  ni^ht  of  the  last  ball  1  was  at  in  Eng- 
land,  and  looked  at  myself  Wilh  amazement,  to  think 
of  all  the  strangenesses  that  have  befallen  since  then. 
Lord  !  Lord  !  what  fools  men  and  women  do  make 
themselves.'— vol.  il  p.  23. 

They  do'  indeed,  but  never  so  complete- 
ly as  when  a  lecturer  on  folly  exhibits  such 
transparent  affectation. 

This  indeed  is  the  predominant  feature 
of  Mrs.  Butler's  book;  and,  we  presume 
(for  the  reasons  already  given),  of  her 
character.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  quite 
exact  to  call  that  *  affectation,'  of  which 
probably  she  is  often — nay,  generally — 
unconscious,  and  which  has  become  so 
habitual  that  she  fancies  it  natural  We 
indeed  allege  it  not  as  censure,  but  as 
defence  of  what,  in  a  case  not  susceptible 
of  the  like  apology,  would  be  a  gross  in- 
delicacy, and,  when  she  speaks  of  other 
persons,  a  breach  of  all  the  confidences  of 
friendship  and  private  life. 

But  it  is  not  in  manner  and  modes  of 
thinking  only  that  we  trace  this  disposition 
to  etalage  and  factitious  decoration.  Her 
description  of  natural  objects,  though  in 
itself  very  clever,  becomes  indistinct  and 
perplexing  from  an  excess  of  color.  With- 
in seven  lines  we  have  ^golden  skies — 
green,  brown,  yellow,  and  dark  maroon 
thickets — gray  granite,  circled  with  green 
— purple  waters — a  red  road — and  all  un- 
der a  rosy  light — till  the  eye  is  drunk  with 
beauty.'— (vol.  i.  p.  208.)  Now  all  this 
*  gorgeous  and  glorious^*  brilliancy  which 
intoxicates  the  eye,  is  excellent  now  and 
then,  and  on  special  occasions ;  but  in 
every  third  or  fourth  page — at  every  new 
prospect  she  sees — at  every  sun-rise  or 
sun-set  she  witnesses,  it  grows  intolerable. 
We  wonder  that  she  did  not  recollect,  from 
the  childish  experiment  of  spinning  a  court- 
card,  that  the  gaudiest  hues  will  become, 
by  rapid  repetition,  a  dingy  confusion ; 
she  keeps  spinning  the  Queen  of  Dia- 
monds so  unremittingly  all  day  long  that 
one  cannot  make  out  what  card  it  is.    This 

*  These  are  two  of  the  most  abused  words  in  the 
book— -everything— from  the  *sun'  to  'slip-slop,'  and 
from  '  the  Atlantic'  tp  the  *  roaster  of  the  ship'  that  navi- 
gates it, — is  by  iume  glorious  and  gorgeous. 


flowery  profusion  of  tints  is  very  weari- 
some, but  her  metallic  metaphors  are  still 
worse.     No   herald   painter   deals   more 
largely  in  or  and  argent.     It  is  really  in- 
credible what  a  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
she  uses  up*^*  silver  clouds' — *  silver  va- 
pors*— *  silver  light' — •  silver  waves' — •'sil- 
ver lamp' — *  silver  belt* — *  silver  springs' 
— 'floating  silver,'  and  'molten  silver;' 
and  then,  on  the  other  side  of  the  account, 
we  have  *  golden  skies* — *  golden  wJEives' 
— *  golden  shores*—*  golden  spray*—'  gold- 
en snake*: — 'golden  disk*-— *  golden  fruit* 
— •  golden  wings' — *  golden  leaves'—*  gold- 
en willows* — *  golden  glories,'  and  *  gold- 
en froth' — in  short,  every  visible  object  is 
so  plated  and  gilt,  that  the  face  of  nature, 
in  Mrs.  Butler's  sketchbook,  looks  like  a 
silversmith's  shop-window.     And  all  this 
surprises  us  the  more  from  the  deep  dis- 
gust she  expresses  at  the  false  Jinery  which 
she  herself  is  forced  to  put  on  *  in  the  way 
of  her  vocation— /ot7  stone — glass  beads, 
and  brass  tape,* — (vol.  i.  p.  248.)     Is  it 
not  wonderful  that  she  does  not  see  that 
her  own  mode  of  overloading  Nature  is  of 
the  same  tawdry  fashion?  and  that  calling 
a  brook  *  a  silver  snake,*  and  a  fog  *  a 
golden  mist,* — a  cloud  an  *  inky  curtain,^ 
and  a  shower  of  rain  ^  fringe^  to  the  said 
curtain,  is  very  much  in  the  style  of  glass 
beads  and   brass  tape — indeed,  some  of 
them  are  rather  worse ;  for  these  flimsy 
counterfeits  pay  their  homage  to  reality, 
while  Mrs.  Butler's  degrades  the  glories 
of  nature  into  specimens  of  handicraft. 

These  descriptions,  however,  occupy  so 
much  of  the  book,  are  evidently  such  fa- 
vorites with  Mrs.  Butler,  and  are  indeed, 
with  all  their  faults,  so  clever,  that  it  would 
be  unjust  not  to  give  some  entire  speci- 
mens. We  shall  extract  two  or  three 
which  we  think  among  the  best,  and  the 
least  marked  with  the  blemish  we  have 
just  complained  of: — 

*  To  Fair  Mount,  where  we  got  out,  and  Icfk  the 
coach  to  wait  for  up.  The  day  was  brioht,  nnd  bitter 
cold  :  the  keen  spirit-like  wind  came  careering  oyer 
the  crisping  waters  of  the  broad  river,  and  carried 
across  the  cloudless  blue  sky  the  golden  showers  from 
the  shivering  woods.  They  had  not  lost  their  beauty 
yet ;  though  some  of  their  crimson  robes  were  turned 
to  palest  yellow,  and  through  the  thin  foliage  the  dark 
boughs  and  rugged  barks  8howe<l  distinctly :  yet  the 
sun  shone  joynilly  on  them,  and  they  looked  beauti- 
ful still;  and  so  did  the  water,  curled  into  a  thousand 
mimic  billows,  that  came  breaking  their  crystal  heads 
along  the  curving  shore,  which,  with  its  shady  in- 
dentmgs  and  bright  granite  promontories,  seemed  to 
lock  the  river  in,  and  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a 
lovely  lake.' — vol.  i.  p.  225. 

*  While  despatching  breakfast,  the  reflection  of 
the  sun's  rays  on  the  water  flickered  to  and  fro  upon 
the  cabin  ceiling;  and  through  the  loop-hole  win- 
dows we  saw  Uie  bright  foam  round  the  jpaddles 
sparkling  like  frothed  gold  m  the  morning  ligh^   On 
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oar  reCum  to  the  deck,  the  face  of  tke  world  had  be< 
come  resplendent  with  the  glorious  sunshine  that 
now  poured  from  the  east ;  and  rock  and  river,  earth 
and  sky,  shone  in  intense  and  dazzling  brilliancy. 
The  broad  Hudson  curled  into  a  thousand  crisp  bil- 
lows Wider  the  fresh  north-wester  that  blew  over  if. 
The  vaporous  exhalations  of  night  had  melted  from 
the  horizon,  and  the  bold,  rocky  range  of  one  shore, 
and  exquisite  rolling  outline  of  the  other,  stood  out 
in  lair  xeNef  against  the  deep  serene  of  the  blue 
heavens.' — p.  2S0, 

Such  passages,  we  repeat,  would  be  ad- 
mirable if  they  were  not  so  superabund- 
ant, and  we  assure  our  readers  that  these 
are  the  most  moderate  specimens  of  this 
^rgeoos  style  which  we  could  select  out 
of  some  hundreds.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  a  storm  in  the  city  of  New  York 
is  more  distinct,  and,  if  we  may  use  the 
expression,  more  individual,  though  even 
here  we  have  rather  too  much  of  old  Den- 
nis's theatrical  thunder : — 

*A  tremendous  thunder-storm  came  on,  which 
i&sted  from  nine  o'clock  till  past  two  in  the  morning: 
I  never  saiv  but  one  such  in  my  life  ;  and  that  was 
our  memorable  Weybridge  storm,  which  only  ex- 
ceeded this  in  the  circumstance  of  my  having  seen  a 
thunderbolt  foil  during  that  paroxysm  of  the  ele- 
ments. But  this  was  very  glorioutf  awful,  beautiful, 
and  tremendous.  The  lightning  played  without  the 
intermission  of  a  second,  in  wide  sheets  of  pwrpU 
glaring  6a me  that  trembled  over  the  earth  for  nearly 
two  or  three  seconds  at  a  time ;  making  the  whole 
world,  river,  sky,  trees,  and  buildings,  look  like  a 
gho6:ly  universe  euioutin  ekaUe.  The  light  over  the 
water,  which  absolutely  illumined  the  shore  on  the 
other  side  with  the  broad  glare  of  fuU  day,  was  of  a 
magnificent  purpU  color.  The  night  was  pitchy 
dark,  too ;  so  that  between  each  of  these  ghastly 
smUts  of  the  tUvU,  the  various  pale  steeples  and  build- 
ings, which  seemed  at  every  moment  to  leap  from  no- 
CAai|'  mto  exu/ence,  afVer  standing  out  in  feariful  relief 
agamst  a  background  of  fire,  were  hidden,  like  so 
many  dreams,  m  deep  and  total  darkness.  God's 
music  rolled  along  the  heavens ;  the  forked  light- 
nings now  dived  from  the  clouds  into  the  very  bosom 
of  the  city,  now  ran  like  tangled  threads  of*  fire  all 
round  the  blassing  sk  v.  **  The  big  bright  rain  came 
dancings  to  the  eartn,"  the  wina  clapped  its  huge 
wings,  and  swept  through  the  dazzling  glare ;  and  I 
stood,  with  eyes  half  veiled  (for  the  light  was  too  in- 
tense even  upon  the  ground  to  t>e  kraked  at  with 
amhaded  eyes),  gazing  at  this  fierce  holida3r  of 
the  elements — at  the  mad  lightning — at  the  briUiant 
shower,  through  which  the  flashes  shone  like  day- 
light— listening  to  the  huge  thunder,  as  its  voice  re- 
sounded, and  its  heavy  feet  rebownded  aUmf^  the  clouds 
— and  the  swifl  spirit-like  wind  rushing  triumphantly 
aloof,  uttering  its  wild  p«an  over  the  amazed  earth.' 
— vc5.  J.  pp.  109, 110. 

All  this,  notwithstanding  the  two  or 
three  bright  flashes  of  genius  with  which 
it  is  illuminated,  is  too  long  and  too  wordy, 
and  reminds  us  of  Sheridan's  at  once  plea- 
sant and  acute  criticism  on  the  theatrical 
propensity  to  over-do — *  Ay,  this  is  always 
the  way  at  the  theatre — give  these  fellows 
a  good  thing,  and  they  never  know  when 
to  have  done  with  tt' 

Though  her  finished  pictures  are  too 
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elahorate,  she  is  very  often  very  success- 
ful in  a  sketch,  and  creates  by  a  word  or 
two  a  very  lively  image — though  even  in 
the  best  of  these  there  is,  generally,  some 
mark  of  the  craft — something  more  strik- 
ing than  natnral — some  *  glass  beads  end 
brass  tape  !* 

*  The  day  was  most  lovely,  and  my  eyes  were 
constanUy  attracted  to  the  church  windows,  throAgh 
which  the  magnificent  willows  of  the  burial-ground 
looked  like  gdden^gnenfotmtains  rising  into  the  sky.' 
-VoLlp.l2».  ^  ^ 

*  The  bridges  here  are  all  made  of  wood,  and  for 
the  most  part  covered.  Those  which  are  so  are  by 
no  means  unpictures^ue  objects.  Theone-arohed 
bridge  at  Fair  Mount  is  particularly  light  and  grace- 
ful in  its  appearam^ ;  at  a  litUe  distance,  it  Io3qs  like 
a  scarf  rounded  by  the  loini,  Jlung  over  tke  river.* — 
voL  ii.  p.  30. 

And  this  description  of  a  soft  mild  dawn, 
though  somewhat  too  fanciful,  conveys,  if 
not  an  image,  at  least  a  sentiment : 

*  At  six  o'clock,  just  aM  the  night  was  folding  its 
soft  black  vingSf  and  rising  slowHr  firom  the  eai^' — 
Vol.  i.  p.  157. 

We  can  forgive  her  making  her  ship 
'  reel  like  a  drunken  man,'  or '  dance  like 
a  fairy/  for  one  exquinite  {yet  still  theatri- 
cal) touch  by  which  she  describes  the 
way  of  a  vessel  under  full  sail  on  a  calm 
sea,  as  '  courtesying  along  the  smooth 
waters'— (vol.  i.  p.  46) ;  and  the  homely 
expression  with  which  she  sketches  the 
appearance  of  the  wintry  woods  is  almost 
as  graphic: 

<  The  comforUess,  threadbare  look  of  the  wmtrV 
woods.'— Vol.  ii.  p.  115. 

Her  contrast  of  the  towns  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  is  very  terse  and  lively : 

*  I  like  Philadelphia  extremely ;  there  is  a  look  of 
comfort  and  deanhnees,  and  withal  of  age  about  it, 
which  pleases  me.  It  is  quieter,  too,  than  New 
York  ;  and  though  not  so  gay,  for  that  very  reason 
is  more  to  my  fancnr :  the  ^ops,  too,  have  a  ikr  bet- 
ter appearance.  New  York  always  gave  me  the  idea 
pf  an  irreguhur  collection  of  temporary  buildings, 
erected  for  some  casual  purpose,  fxdl  of  life,  amm^ikon, 
and  variety,  but  not  meant  to  endure  for  any  length 
of  time ; — a  fair  m  short,  Philadelphia  has  a  much 
more  substantial,  sober,  and  dty-like  appearance.'— 
Vol.  i.  p.  178. 

And  the  sketch  of  Washington  is  equally 
so: 

*  Washington  altogether  struck  me  as  a  rmMkut 
red-brick  image  of  futurity,  where  nothing  %$,  but  afi 
things  are  to  6e.'— Vol  ii.  p.  138. 

Sometimes  she  sketches  in  the  true  spirit 
of  caricature : 

'PresenUy  came  in  Baron ,  a  man  with  a 

thick  head— «^*  whiU  hair  that  stood  out  romd  U 
like  as  Iver  halo—und  gold  ear-rings.'— Vol.  \l  p.  94. 

*The play, the  Hunchback:  the  house  crammed 
from  floor  to  ceiling.  I  had  an  intense  headache,  but 
played  tolerably  well.  I  wore  my  red  satin,  and 
looked  like  a  ioi^e.'— Vol.  i.  p.  144. 
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« D  ,  wrmpped  np  m  a  shawl,  sat  tiU  morn- 

ing under  Uie  half-open  hatchway,  breathing  damp 
stariiglUJ^y ol  u.  p.  245. 

Mrs.  Butler,  like  Mrs.  TroUope,  and  in- 
deed everybody  else,  admits  the  extraor- 
dinary proportion  of  female  beauty  a- 
mongst  the  Americans ;  but — 

'  The  women's  voices  here  distract  roe— so  loud, 
BO  rapid,  and  with  such  a  hurry !  What  a  pity,  for 
they  are,  almost  without  exception,  lovely-looking 
creatures,  with  an  air  of  refinement  in  their  appear- 
ance which  would  be  very  attractive,  but  for  their 
Btjrle  of  dress  and  those  said  tremendous  shrill  loud 
V(»ce8.' — p.  318. 

And  then  she  adds : 

*  Were  the  women  large  and  masculine  in  their  ap- 
pearance this  defect  would  appear  less  strange,  but 
they  are  singulaiiy  delicate  and  feminine  in  their  st^le 
of  beautyi  and  the  noise  they  make  strikes  one  with 
surprise  as  something  monstrous  and  unnatural — 
Wee  ndee  roaring.'— p.  313. 

And  the  Philadelphia  riding-school : 

'  At  half^past  twelve  set  off  to  the  riding-school 
It  was  full  of  women  in  long  calico  skirts,  and  gay 
bonnets  with  flaunting  feathers,  riding  like  wretches; 
some  cantering,  some  trotting,  some  walking — 
ciossing  one  another,  passing  one  another  in  a  way 
^at  would  have  filled  tne  soul  of  Fossard  witii  grief 
and  amazement  I  put  on  a  skirt  and  my  riding- 
cap,  and  mounted  a  rough,  rugged,  besweat^ 
whUe  brawn  btoit  that  looked  likeamSd  trunk,^—Vo\. 
iL  p.  39. 

This  is  perfect;  but  she  could  not  resist 
ihe  dramatic  demon  who  prompted  her  to 
spoil  it,  by  adding : 

<  Its  coat  standing  literally  on  end 
«*  like  quills  upon  the  fretful  porcupine  »• — lb. 

a  poor  quotation,  without  either  truth  or 
humor.  She  had  better  have  stuck  to  the 
trunk. 

Prom  one  whose  every  thought,  word, 
and  deed  has  a  dramatic  origin,  we  are 
surprised  at  such  very  flimsy  and  unjust 
observations  as  the  following : 

<How  I  do  loathe  the  stage!  these  wretched, 
tawdry,  j^littering  rags  flung  over  the  breathing 
forms  of  ideal  loveliness ;  these  miserable,  poor,  ana 
pitiful  substitutes  for  the  glories  with  which  poetry 
has  invested  her  magnificent  and  foir  creations— the 
clones  with  which  oar  imagination  reflects  upon 
Siem  back  again.  What  a  mass  of  wretched  mum- 
ming mimicry  acting  is !  Pasteboard  and  paint,  for 
the  thick  breathing  orange  groves  of  the  south ; 
green  sQk  and  oiled  parchment,  for  the  solemn 
splendor  of  her  noon  of  night ;  wooden  platforms 
and  canvass  curtains,  for  the  solid  marble  balconies, 
and  rich  dark  draperies  of  Juliet's  sleepiiLBf  chamber, 
that  shrine  of  love  and  beauty ;  rouge,  for  the  star- 
tled life-blood  in  the  cheek  of  that  young  passionate 
Woman ;  aa  actressy  a  mimicker,  a  sham  creature, 
me  in  fact,  or  any  other  one,  for  that  loveliest  and 
most  wonderful  conception,  in  which  all  that  is  true 
fn  nature,  and  all  that  is  exquisite  in  fancy,  are 
moulded  into  t  living  form.  To  act  thisl  to  act 
Romeo  and  Jufiet  I  horror!  horror!  how  I  do  loathe 
my  most  impotent  and  unpoeticai  craft  !* — Vol.  u, 
p.  86. 

Now  all  this  appears  to  ua  very  silly. 


She  looks  at  the  wrong  side  of  a  Grobelin 
tapestry  and  complains  that,  instead  of 
landscape  ox  figures,  she  sees  only  a  con- 
fusion of  fuzzy  threads :  she  looks  at  the 
stage  from  behind  the  scenes  instead  of 
from  the  boxes,  and  talks  of  pasteboard, 
and  paint,  and  oil,  and  canvass,  about  as 
wisely  as  if  one  should  say  that  a  picture 
of  Claude's  (whom  she  very  much  ad- 
mires— for  his  silver  temples  and  golden 
waters,  we  suppose)  is  mere  oil  and  can- 
vass— that  a  watch  b  only  little  bits  of 
brass  and  iron  put  together  by  dirty  hands 
— nay,  that  her  own  *  sweet  body*  is  a  mass 
too  terrible  to  look  at,  but  for  the  delicate 
skin  which  covers  it!  But  the  fact — that 
these  are  *  poor  pitiful  substitutes  for  the 
glories  of  poetry' — is  false.  They  are,  if 
we,  too,  may  borrow  a  metaphor  from  the 
silversmith,  the  indispensable  settings  of 
this  species  of  poetic  gems.  This  indeed 
she,  in  a  better  temper,  elsewhere  admits, 
when  she  says  that  even  from  the  lips  of 
the  best  reader^  the  glories  of  dramatic 
poetry  can  never  suffice  of  themselves; 
and  that  when  she  heard  Mrs.  Siddons,  in 
her  every-day  dress,  read  some  of  the 
finest  passages  of  Shakspeare,  she  found 
the  incalculable  want  of  the  scenic  illusion. 
It  is  most  true  that  there  are  things  in 
tragic  poetry,  and  especially  in  Shak- 
speare's,  which  one  enjoys  more  in  one's 
solitary  closet,  than  even  when  a  Kemble 
or  a  Siddons  walks  the  stage :  but  these 
are  not  at  all  the  things  Mrs.  Butler  is  here 
alluding  to  ;  and,  laying  them  out  of  view, 
let  us  ask  ourselves  whether  there  is  any 
strollers*  barn  whose  ragged  scenery  and 
tawdry  dresses  do  not  give  to  the  finest 
piece  that  is  fit  for  the  stage  at  all,  an 
efi^ect  on  the  feelings  which  no  reading 
can  approach  ?  Has  Mrs.  Butler  no  re- 
spect for  the  intellectual  power  of  the 
actor  who  triumphs  over  such  defects  (and 
the  more  miserable  the  defects  the  greater 
the  triumph),  and  who,  by  an  art — which 
in  its  perfection,  requires  some  of  the  fair- 
est gifts  that  God  vouchsafes  to  his  crea- 
tures— makes  us  not  only  forget  that  the 
balcony  is  canvass,  and  the  moon  oiled 
paper,  but,  what  is  not  less  difiicult,  that 
Juliet  is  Miss  Fanny  herself  -  How  diflier- 
ently  does  one  of  the  wisest,  and  best,  and 
greatest  of  men — whom  Mrs.  Butler  de- 
cently calls  that  *  dense  fat  old  fool, 
Johnson,'* — (vol.  ii.  p.  158,)  treat  anana- 


*  She  adds,  *  what  dry,  and  eapless,  and  dusty  earth 
his  soul  must  have  been  made  of!' — We  decline,  from 
a  mixture  of  chanty  and  contempt,  expressing  our 
opinion  of  those  astonishing  passages,  bat  our  readers 
may  be  curious  to  know  on  wnat  occasion,  what  provo- 
catum,  this  opinion  was  uttered :  simply  this :  John- 
son concluded  his  notes  on  Shakspeare^s  Winter's  Tale 
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lofOQs  subject : — *  Whaterer  withdraws  us 
from  the  power  of  our  senses ;  whatever 
makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  future, 
predominate  over  the  present,  advances 
us  in  the  dignity  of  human  beings.  That 
man  is  little  to  be  envied  whose  patriot- 
ism would  not  gain  force  on  the  Plain  of 
Marathon,  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow 
warmer  among  the  ruins  of  lona.'  Yet 
Aiarathon  is  only  a  desert  swamp^  and 
lona  a  wretched  heap  of  dilapidated  huts. 
We  most,  for  our  own  part,  admit  that  we 
never  thought  the  influence  of  the  dra- 
matic profession  so  injurious  to  the  mind 
and  manners — particularly  of  a  young 
woman — as  wc  have  done  while  reading 
this  work;  but  we  think  that  it  would 
have  been  better  taste,  as  well  as  stricter 
truth,  if  Mrs.  Butler  had  not  so  excessive- 
ly vituperated  her  *  trade'  as  she  calls  it 
For  notwithstanding  her  own  mediocrity 
in  it,  she  owes  it  some  obligations ;  and 
particularly  as  belonging  to  a  family  of 
actors  and  actresses^  whose  genius  and 
success  in  their  *  vocation,'  and  whose  pri- 
vate worth  and  amiability,  invested  not 
only  themselves  but  even  their  profession 
with  a  degree  of  respectability  which  it 
little  becomes  Mrs.  Butler,  who  lives  upon 
the  inheritance  of  their  good  name,  to  de- 
preciate or  deny. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that,  in  the  whole 
of  this  work,  amidst  so  much  dramatic 
criticism  and  theatrical  anecdote — the 
name  of  that  excellent  scholar — that  a- 
miable  gentleman — that  admirable  actor — 
her  uncle,  too — Mr.  John  Kemble,  occurs, 
we  believe,  but  once,  and  then  only  with  a 
cold  remark  that  *  he  was  alwavs  in  ear- 
nest in  what  he  was  about'  ;-(vol.  li.  p.  130.) 
while  there  are  pages  of  rapture  about 
Mr.  Kean,  who  was  to  Kemble  less,  in  our 
judgment,  than  Miss  Fanny  herself  to 
Mrs.  Siddons.  We  suppose  she  is  too 
young  to  remember  Mr.  Kemble,  but  that 
does  not,  to  our  satisfaction  at  least,  ac- 
count for  the  absence  of  any — even  the 
smallest — tribute  of  admiration  or  affec- 
tion for  his  talents  or  his  memory.  Nor 
are  we  much  pleased  with  her  cold  and 
cursory  allusions  to  her  *aunt  Siddons,' 
and  still  less  with  the  flippant  tone  in 
which  she  criticises  her  own  father— both 
in  private  life  and  on  the  stage.  jVlr. 
Charles  Kemble  is  infinitely  the  best  actor 
now  extant;  and  if  he  has  not  the  full 
powers    of   his  illustrious   brother   and 


by  thiB  too  short  summary  of  ita  merha :  *  ITiia  play, 
as  Dr.  WarburtoQ  justly  observes,  is,  with  all  its  ab- 
•ardities,  very  entertaining.  The  character  of  Auto- 
lycos  i»  very  naturally  coooeived  and  strongly  repre- 


sister,  he  is  at  least  far  above  the  faint 
praise  and  injurious  comparisons  with 
which  his  daughter,  with  a  very  disagree- 
able and  unnatural  affectation  of  sincerity, 
depreciates  him.  We  have  no  doubt,  in 
our  own  minds,  that  she  is,  in  the  main,  a 
very  good-natured  person  and  a  very  af- 
fectionate daughter,  and  that  she  puts  on 
this  air  of  stern  impartiality,  just  as  she 
does  Portia's  robe,  only  to  excite  admira- 
tion. Now  admiration  is,  we  admit,  very 
delicious,  but  we  cannot,  as  Mrs.  Buder 
seems  to  do,  adopt  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
French  gourmand,  who  exclaimed  *  avec 
cette  sauce  on  mangerait  son  propre 
pereI'  Those  who  should  believe  that 
she  was  serious  in  these,  and  twenty  other 
similar  passages,  would  think  that  she 
must  be  strangely  deficient  in  natural  af- 
fection and  genuine  feeling,  and  that  her 
tenderness  was  indeed  /  stone  foiW  c^d 
her  sensibility  *  brass  tape.* 

This  leads  us  to  another  consideration — 
where  does  she  intend  to  live? — into  what 
society  does  she  expect  to  be  received  ? 
She  may  disguise  to  us  the  persons  she 

alludes  to  as  Col.  ,  and  Mr.  H , 

and  Mr. ,&  nd  Mrs. ,  and  Dr. , 

and  '  hb  Honor  the  Recorder,'  but  they 
must  be  all  as  well  known  in  America  by 
the  circumstances,  as  if  she  had  written 
their  names  at  full  length ;  and  though  she 
says  nothing,  perhaps,  positively,  discredit- 
able of  any  of  them,  we  cannot  compre- 
hend that  her  exhibition  of  their  foibles 
and  ridicules,  and — even  where  there  is 
nothing  either  weak  or  ridiculous — of  the 
little  details  of  their  private  life,  should 
not  be  exceedingly  disagreeable — unpar- 
donable we  should  fear.  Who  will  kt  a 
woman  into  his  or  her  house,  who,  after 
spending  an  evening  in  the  abandon  and 
familiarity  of  private  life,  sits  up  half  the 
night  to  record  all  the  little  frivolities  she 
may  have  witnessed,  with  the  intention  of 
pyblishing  them — as  she  herself  woidd 
say — *  ere  the  shoes  were  old  in  which'  she 
trod  their  bespitted  carpets — to  the  ridicule 
of  Europe,  and,  what  is  worse,  of  the  so- 
ciety in  which  the  poor  victims  live  ?  It  is 
dear  she  must  believe  that  *  All  die  world's 
a   stage,   and  all  the   men  and    women 

merely  players  ;'  and  that  the  Col. , 

and  the  Dr. ,  and  Mr. ,  will  think 

no  more  of  her  ridicule  of  their  manners, 
than  the  actor  who  plays  the  Duke  of  Aus- 
tria does  of  the  revUingg  of  the  Lady  Con- 
stance, when  the  play  is  over.  This,  we 
are  satisfied,  must  be  the  explanation  of 
her  conduct  She  has  evidently  no  parti- 
cle either  of  malignity,  or  even  malice  in 
her  composition.    She  is  not  satirical,  nor 
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even  giddy — she  writes  with  premeditation, 
and  piques  herself  on  telling  what  she  be- 
lieves to  be  the  fearless  truth ;  and  she 
will,  we  have  no  doubt,  be  exceedingly- 
surprised  that  any  one  should  be  so  silly 
and  so  unreasonable  as  to  resent  her  free- 
dom of  speech.  But  she  will  find,  we 
think,  that  she  is  mistaken,  and  that  New- 
York  or  Philadelphia  will  no  more  toler- 
ate such  a  domestic  spy  and  informer,  than 
Edinburgh  or  even  London  would  do,  if 
she  had  treated  them  with  the  sam^  unpa- 
latable sincerity. 

We  here  end  all  reference  to  personal 
topics,  which  to  our  great  regret  have 
been  forced  on  us,  by  the  style,  the  subjects, 
and,  indeed,  the  very  nature  of  the  work 
— for  its  essence,  and  that  of  any  similar 
journal,  must  be  personality  ;  and  if  some 
of  our  remarks  should  sound  harsh  in  Mrs. 
Butler's  ears,  we  must  beg  her  to  recollect 
that  she  has  only  herself  to  blame  for  ob- 
servations produced  by  her  unprecedented 
publication,  and  the  l)old  and  challenging 
style  in  which  she  has,  as  it  were,  defied 
all  man  and  woman  kind  to  the  field.  The 
remainder  of  our  task  is  more  agreeable — . 
■her  book  (with  the  drawbacks  we  have 
been  obliged  to  notice)  is  exceedingly 
clever  and  full  of  entertainment.  She  has 
a  great  deal  of  naivete — a  great  deal  of 
good  humor,  and  some  fun — her  observa- 
tions on  national  manners  are  acute  and 
candid — her  narrative  (when  she  does  not 
bedizen  it  with  brass  tape)  rapid  and  lively 
— and  there  are  many  passages,  in  which 
she  deals  with  and  contrasts  tne  social  and 
political  institutions  of  her  own  country 
and  those  of  America,  which  evince  a 
depth  of  observation  and  a  soundness  of 
judgment,  rare  in  any  one,  but  wonderful 
in  a  person  of  her  age  and  sex.  Of  these  we 
have  already  given  some  specimens,  and 
-more  will  follow. 

In  the  midst  of  a  discussion.of  the  vari- 
ous styles  of  writing,  in  which  she  express- 
es her  superior  admiration  of  the  dignity 
of  what  she  -calls  the  *  sculptural'  to  the 
gaudy  oil  and  canvass  style,  she  suddenly 
recollects  herself,  and  adds,  *  Yet  Milton 
was  a  sculptor — Shakapeare  a  painter  ;^ 
an  illustration,  to  our  tastes,  as  profound, 
as  striking,  as  just,  as  any  that  we  ever  re- 
member to  have  met  with.  The  idea  may 
perhaps  not  be  absolutely  new ;  but  it  is 
clear  from  the  context  that  it  is  her  own, 
and  we  at  least  never  before  met  it  thus 
forcibly  and  justly  applied. 

We  shall  abstam  from  quoting  her  opin- 
ions on  the  topic  of  manners,  on  which 
our  American  brethren  show  so  much 
morbid  sensibility;  and  we  very  much  fear 


that  the  occasional,  but  sly  and  pmigent 
remarks  of  Mrs  Butler  will  not  be  much 
more  satisfactory  at  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  than  the  more  direct  censure  and 
broader  ridicule  of  Mrs.  Trollope,  Cap- 
tain Hall,  and  Mr.  Hamilton.  The  Ame- 
ricans may  and  do  charge  these  writers 
with  prejudice  and  partiality,  but  Mrs. 
Butler  can  have  had  no  predisposition  to 
find  fault — no  adverse  theory  to  maintain 
— no  political  object  to  advance.  It  is  a 
subject  which  she  never  professedly  treats, 
and  unpleasant  facts  drop  from  her  only 
incidentally  when  the  course  of  her  Jour- 
nal forces  them  from  her.  Besides,  it  will 
be  recollected,  that,  if  she  has  any  partial- 
ity, it  must  be  supposed  to  be  the  country 
of  her  adoption,  to  which  she  has  united 
her  name  and  her  destiny.  We  shall  not 
add  to  the  annoyance  which  we  fear  her 
book  must  occasion  her  among  her  new 
friends,  by  quoting  any  of  the  many 
piquant  passages  on  this  subject  which  the 
volumes  afiTord — one  only  we  shall  venture 
to  notice,  in  which,  without  expressing 
herself  any  opinion  on  Mrs.  Trollope' s 
statements,  she  hints,  with  great  good 
sense,  the  most  conclusive  of  all  reasons 
for  believing  them  to  be  true. 

'Mercy  on  me!  how  sore  all  these  people  arc 
about  Mrs.  TrolIope*B  book,  and  how  ^lad  I  am  I 
did  not  read  it  She  wu$t  have  apoken  the  truth  though, 
for  tits  do  not  rankle  so. 

'<  *Clui  ne  nous  tonche  point,  ne  nous  fait  pas  rou^ir.'  ^ 

Vol.i.  p.  67. 

At  the. following  characteristic  passages 
even  an  American  may  smile : — 

*  Young 


•  breakfasted  with  us.     On  one  oc- 


casion he  said,  when  he  was  octin<^ Richard  iho  Third 
some  of  the  underlines  kept  their  hats  on  while  he 
was  on  the  stage,  whereat  lie  remonstrated,  request- 
ing them  in  a  whisper  to  uncover,  as  they  were  in 
the  presence  of  a  king ;  to  which  admonition  be  re> 
ceived  the  following  characteristic  reply  :  **  Fiddle- 
stick !  1  guess  we  know  nothing  about  Kings  in  this 
country."  * — p.  155. 

*  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  two  baths  m  one 
room,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  people  of  this 
country  have  an  aversion  tosohtude,  whethereating, 
sleeping.',  or  any  other  ch'cumstances.  ...  As 
to  privacy  at  any  time,  or  any  circumstances,  'tis  a 
thing  that  enters  not  into  the  imagination  of  anjAme- 
rican.  .  .  .  They  live  nil  the  days  of  their  lives  in 
a  throng,  eat  at  ordmaries  of  two  or  three  hundred, 
sleep  five  or  six  in  a  room,  take  pleasure  in  droves, 
and  travel  by  swarms.* — pp.  173-255.  . 

*  He  (Mr. )  sent  a  die  of  his  crest  to  a  man- 
ufacturer to  have  it  put  upon  his  gig^  harness.  The 
man  sent  home  the  harness,  when  it  was  finished, 
but  without  the  die  ;  afler  sending  for  which  sundry 
limes,  Mr.  ■  called  to  inquire  after  it  himself', 
when  the  reply  was, — "Lord  !  why  I  didn't^know 
you  wanted  it." — "  I  tell  you  I  wish  to  have  it  back.'* 
"  Oh,  pooh !  you  can't  want  it  much,  now— do  you  ?»» 
**  I  tell  you  sir,  I  desire  to  have  the  die  back  immedi- 
ately."— "  Ah  well,  come  now,  whatUI  you  take  for 
it  ?'* — *'  D'ye  think  I  mean  to  sell  my  crest  7  why  you 
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mi^rht  as  wdl  ask  me  to  sell  my  name."  ^  Why, 
Toa  see,  a  food  many  f<^8  have  seen  it  and  want  to 
nave  it  on  their  haroess,  as  it's  a  pretty-looking  con- 
cern enoa^h.''  '—PP.  187-188. 

*  Went  mto  a  snop  to  order  a  pair  of  shoes.  The 
shopkeepers  in  this  place,  with  whom  I  have  hitherto 
had  to  oeal,  are  either  condescendingly  familiar,  or 
insolently  indifferent  in  their  manner.  Tour  wash- 
erwoman sits  down  before  you,  while  ]rou  are  stand- 
ing speaking  to  her ;  and  a  shop-boy  bringing  things 
for  your  inspection,  not  only  sits  down,  but  keeps  his 
hat  on  in  your  drawing-room.'— p.  125. 

On  this  last  passage  she  adds  very 
fairly : — 

'  There  is  a  striking  difference  in  this  respect  be- 
tween the  people  of  New  York  and  those  of  Boston 
and  Philadelpnia ;  and  in  my  opinion  the  latter  pre- 
serve quite  self-respect  enough  to  acquit  their  cour- 
tesy and  civilit}r  from  any  charge  of  servility.  The 
only  way  in  which  1  can  account  for  the  difieronce,  is 
the  greater  impulse  which  trade  receives  in  New 
York,  the  proportionate  rapidity  with  which  fortunes 
are  made,  the  ever-shif\in^  materials  of  which  its  so- 
ciety is  composed,  and  the  facility  with  which  the 
man  who  has  served  you  behind  his  counter,  having 
amassed  an  independence,  assumes  a  station  in  the 
first  circle,  where  his  influence  becomes  commensu- 
rate with  his  wealth.  This  is  not  the  case  either  in 
Boston  or  Philadelphia ;  at  least,  not  to  the  same 
degree.'-- -p.  126. 

There  are  scattered  through  the  volumes 
a  great  many  very  sensible  remarks  on  the 
state  of  society  in  America,  as  regards 
aristocracy  and  democracy.  We  select 
one  passage  which  is  well  worthy  of  atten- 
tion on  many  accounts : 

*  I  think  the  pretension  to  pre-eminence,  in  the  va- 
rious societies  of  North  America,  is  founded  on  these 
grounds — in  Boston,  a  greater  degree  of  menial  cul- 
tivation ;  in  New  York,  the  possession  of  wealth  ; 
ar.d  a  lady,  of  whom  I  inquired  the  other  day  what 
eonstituted  the  superiority  of  the  aristoeracy  in  Phila- 
delphia, replied,— *•  Why,  WrtA,  to  be  sure!"  Vir- 
ginia and  Carolina,  indeed,  long  prided  themselves 
upon  thei/old  family  names,  whicn  were  once  backed 
by  large  possessions ;  and  for  many  years  the  south- 
em  gentlemen  might  not  improperly  be  termed  the 
aristocracy  of  America ;  but  the  estates  of  those 
who  embraced  the  king's  cause  during  the  rebellion 
were  conflscated  ;  ana  the  annulling  the  laws  of  en- 
tail and  primogeniture,  and  the  parcelling  out  of 
property  under  the  republican  form  of  government, 
have  gradually  destroyed  the  fortunes  ofmost  of  the 
old  southern  'families.  Still,  they  hold  fast  to  the 
spirit  of  their  former  superiority,  and  irom  this  cir- 
cnmstanep,  and  the  possession  of  slaves,  which  ex- 
empts them  from  the  drudgery  of  earning  their  live- 
lihood, they  are  a  much  less  mercantile  race  of  men 
than  those  of  the  northern  states ;  generally  better 
informed,  and  infinitely  more  polished  in  their  man- 
ners. The  few  southemera  with  whom  I  have  be- 
come acquainted  resemble  Europeans  both  in  their 
accomplishments,  and  the  quiet  and  reserve  of  their 
manners.  On  my  remarking,  one  day,  to  a  Philadel- 
phia gentleman,  whose  general  cultivation  keeps 
pace  with  his  political  and  financial  talents,  how  sin- 
gular the  contrast  was  between  the  levelling  spirit  of 
this  government,  and  the  separating  and  dividing 
spirit  of  American  society,  be  replied,  that  if  his 
many  vocations  allowed  him  time,  he  should  like  to 
writes  novel  illustrating  the  curious  struggle  which 
exists  throuehout  this  country  between  its  political 
and  its aodalinstitotions.    The  anomaly  is,  indeed 


striking.  Democracy  governs  the  land;  whilst, 
throughout  societv,  a  contrary  tendency  shows  itself, 
wherever  it  can  ootain  the  very  smallest  opportunity. 
It  is  unfortunate  for  America  that  its  aristocracy  mustf 
o/neeeMtfy,  be  always  one  of  wealth.' — pp.  249-260. 

In  this  last  observation  we  do  not  quite 
agree.  All  aristocracy  is  founded  on 
wealth — ^its  other  and  better  features  are 
superadded  by  the  refinfcment  and  elegance 
of  manner  and  sentiment,  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  which  wealth  affords  the  opportu- 
nity, and  which,  af^er  some  generations, 
assume  that  habitual  and  hereditary  influ- 
ence which  is  called  aristocra.tic.  If 
wealth  becomes  hereditary  in  America,  its 
purse-proud  spirit  will  be  mitigated,  and 
its  better  influences  will  be  developed  and 
naturalized,  and  she  may,  in  time,  possess 
an  aristocracy  of  the  best  kind. 

On  the  same  topic  we  find  in  another 
place  the  following  curious  facts  and  sly 
and  sensible  observations : — 

<  My  father  has  been  introduced  to  half  the  town 
(New  York),  and  tells  me  that  far  from  the  demo- 
cratic Mister,  which  he  expected  to  be  every  man's 
title  here,  he  had  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  score 
of  municipal  dignitaries,  and  some  sixty  colonels  and 
major-generals — of  militia.  Their  omnibuses  are 
vehicles  of  rank,  and  the  Ladies  Washmgton,  Clin- 
ton, and  Van  Rennselaer,'*'  rattle  their  crazy  bones 
along  the  pavement  for  all  the  world  lil^e  any  other 
old  women  of  quality. 

'These  democrats  are  as  title-sick  as  a  banker's 
wife  in  England,    My  father  told  me  to-day,  that 

Mr.  ,  talking  about  the  state  of  the  country, 

spoke  of  the  lower  ordersfinding  their  level :  now  tlus 
enchants  me,  because  a  repubuc  is  a  natural  anoma- 
ly ;  there  is  nothing  republican  in  the  construction 
of  the  material  umverae  ;  there  be  highlands  and 
lowlands,  lordly  mountains  as  barren  as  any  aristo- 
cracy, and  lowly  valleys  as  productive  as  any  laboring 
classes.  The  feeling  of  rank,  of  inequality,  is  in- 
herent in  us,  a  part  of  the  veneration  of  our  natures  ; 
and,  like  roost  of  our  properties,  seldom  finds  its 
right  channels — in  place  of  which  it  has  created  ar- 
tificial ones  suited  to  the  frame  of  society  into  which 
the  civilized  world  has  formed  itself.  1  believe  in  my 
heart  that  a  republic  is  the  noblest,  highest,  and 
purest  form  of  government ;  but  1  believe  that  ac- 
cording to  the  present  disposition  of  human  crea- 
tures, tis  a  mere  beau  ideal,  totally  incapable  of 
realization.  What  the  world  mav  be  fit  for  six  hun- 
dred yeara  hence,  I  cannot  exactly  perceive ;  but  in 
the  mean  time,  'tis  my  conviction  that  America  will 
be  a  monarchy  before  I  am  a  skeleton.' — pp.  60,  61. 

Her  graver  matter  Mrs.  Butler  has  in 
general  sequestered  from  the  too  collo- 
quial text  into  separate  notes,  which  are, 
for  the  most  part,  written  with  great  a 
plomb  and  good  sense;  and  contain  re- 
marks— in  the  style  of  those  just  quoted 
— on  the  political  state  of  America — the 
character  and  pursuits  of  the  men,  and 
the  education  and  habits  of  the  women — 
which  we  can  almost,  without  an  exception, 
recommend  even  to  the  gravest  reader — 

*  *  These  are  the  titles  of  three  omnibuses  which 
ran  up  and  down  Broadway  all  the  day  long.* 
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but  we  have  no  room  for  wich  dbquiefi- 
tions ;  and,  indeed,  to  do  thetn  justice  they 
must  be  read  in  extenso.  We  shall  con- 
clude with  extracting  two  or  three  pafl- 
sages  of  such  opposite  character,  as  do 
credit  to  the  versatility  of  Mrs.  Butler's 
powers. 

The  first  is  a  description  of  the  per- 
Yormance  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  at  the 
Holiday  street  theatre,  at  Baltimore, 
which  we  quote,  not  merely  as  a  ludicrous 
incident,  drolly  narrated,  but  as  a  con- 
firmation of  what  we  have  already  said  of 
the  influence  of  the  theatrical  profession 
on  a  young  female.  In  the  midst  of 
our  amusement  at  the  following  scene — 
surgit  amari  aliquid — we  are  pained  at 
seeing  a  gifted  young  woman  exposed 
to  such  personal  contact  with  a  vulgar 
stranger : — 

<  Young called,  and  stayed  about  an  hour 

with  us.  At  half- past  five  took  coffee,  and  off*  to  the 
theatre.  The  play  was  Romeo  and  Juliet ;  the 
house  was  extremely  full:  they  are  a  delijg^htful 
audience.  My  Romeo  had  gotten  on  a  pair  oftrunk 
breeches,  that  looked  as  if  hti  had  borrowed  them 
from  some  worthy  Dutchman  of  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Had  ne  worn  them  in  New  York,  I  could 
haTe  understood  it  as  a  compliment  to  the  ances- 
try of  that  good  city  ;  but  here,  to  adopt  such  a  cos- 
tume in  Romeo,  was  really  perfectly  unaccountable. 
They  were  of  a  most  unhappy  choice  of  colors,  too, 
— dull,  heavv-lookins  blue  cloth,  and  offensive  crim- 
son satin^  all  be-puckered,  and  be-plaited,  and  be- 
pufied,  till  the  youn^  man  looked  like  a  maorical 
figure  growing  out  oTa  monstrous,  strange-colored 
melon,  beneath  which  descended  his  unfortunate 
legs,  thrust  into  a  pair  of  red  slippers,  for  all  the 
world  like  Grimaldi's  legs  m  costumt  for  clown. 
The  play  went  off"  pretty  smoothly,  except  that  they 
broke  one  man's  coUar-bpne,  and  nearly  dislocated 
a  woman's  shoulder  i>y  flinging  the  scenery  about. 
My  bed  was  not  made  in  time,  and  when  the  scene 
drew,  half  a  dozen  carpenters  in  patched  trowsers 
and  tattered  shirtpsleeves  were  discovered  smoothing 
down  my  pillows,  and  adjusting  my  draperies. — 
^he  last  scene  is  too  good  not  to  be  given  ver- 
batim : — 

Rwnto,        Rise,  rise,  my  Juliet, 

And  from  this  cave  of  death,  this  house  of 

horror, 
Gtuick  let  me  snatch  thee  to  thy  Romeo's 
armsl 
— (Here  ho  pounced  upon  me,  plucked  me  up  in  his 
arms  like  an  uncomfortable  bundle,  and  staggered 
down  the  stage  with  me) — 

/u/te(.  (am«.)  Oh,  you've  got  me  up  horridly ! — 
that'll  never  do ;  let  me  down,  pray  let  me  down. 
Romto,  There  !  breathe  a  vitalspirit  on  thy  lips. 
And  call  thee  back,  my  soul,  to  Ufe  and 
love  ! 
Julitt.  (aaide.)  Pray,  put  me  down  !— you'll  cer- 
tainly throw  me  down  if  you  don't  set  mo  on  the 
ground  directly ! 

In  the  midst  of  "  cruel,  cursed  fate,"  his  dagger 
fell  out  of  his  dress ;  I,  embracing  him  tendeny, 
crammed  it  back  again,  because  f  knew  I  should 
want  it  at  the  end. 

Romto,        Tear  not  our  heart  strings  thus ! 

They  crack  I  they  break  !— Juliet ! 
Juliet!— (dt«9.) 
Jiiiid.  (io  corjnt,)  Am  I  smothering  you  ? 


Oorpfe.  (to  JtiUet^)  Not  at  all ;  could  you  be  to 
kind,  do  you  think,  as  to  put  my  wig  on  again  for 
me?-'it  has  (alien  off*. 

Jtdiel,  (to  ewpte.)  I  am  afraid  I  can't,  but  I'll  throw 
my  mualin  veil  over  it  You've  broken  the  phial, 
haven't  you  ? 

(Oorpte  nodded.) 

JtUUt,  {to  corpse,)  Where's  your  dagger  7 

Corpte,  {to  Juliet,)  'Pon  my  soul,  I  don't  know.' 
— voLii.  pp.  113-114. 

The  description  of  that  grave  assembly, 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
speech  of  its  most  eloquent  member,  is 
worth  contrasting  with  what  was  the 
British  Parliament: — 

*  We  went  first  into  tiie  senate,  or  upper  house, 
because  Webster  was  speaking,  whom  1  especially 
wished  to  hear.  The  room  itsetfis  neither  large  nor 
loftyj  the  senators  sit  in  two  semi-circular  rows, 
turned  towards  the  president,  in  comfortable  arm- 
chairs. On  the  same  ground,  and  literally  setting 
among  the  senators,  were  a  whole  regiment  of  ladies, 
whispering,  talking,  laughing  and  fidgeting.  A 
gallery,  level  with  the  floor,  and  only  oividcn  by  a 
low  partition  from  the  main  room,  ran  round  the 
apartment:  this,  too,  was  filled  with  pink,  and  blue, 
and  yellow  bonnets ;  and  every  now  and  then,  while 
the  business  of  the  house  was  going  on,  and  Webster 
speaking,  a  tremendous  busUe,  and  waiving  of 
feathers,  and  rustling  of  silks,  would  be  heard,  and 
in  came  streaming  a  reinforcement  of  political  beau« 
ties,  and  then  would  commence  a  jumping  up,  a  sit- 
ting down,  a  squeezing  through,  ana  a  how-d'ye- 
doing,  and'a  shaking  of  hands.  The  senators  would 
turn  round ;  even  Webster  would  hesitate,  as  if 
bothered  by  the  row ;  and,  in  short,  the  whole  thing 
was  more  irregular,  apd  un-business-like,  than  any 
one  could  have. imagined. — ^pp.  121-192. 

Our  final  extract  shall  be  the  last  page 
of  her  book — the  visit  to  Niagara: — 

*  When  we  were  within  about  three  miles  of  the 
Palls,  just  before  entering  the  village  of  Niagara, 

[C  e.,  we  presnme  Mr.   Butler]  stopped  the 

wagon;  and  then  we  heard  distinctly,  though  far  ofll^ 
the  voice  of  the  mighty  cataract  Looking  over  the 
woods,  which  appeared  to  overhang  the  course  of 
the  river,  we  beheld  one  silver  doud  rising  slowly 
into  the  sky,^-(Ae  everlasHng  incense  of  the  waters,  A 
perfect /reniry  of  impatience  seized  upon  me ;  I  could 
have  set  off*  and  run  the  whole  way ;  and  when  at 
length  the  carriage  stopped  at  the  door  of  the  Ni- 
agara bouse,  waiting  neither  for  my  father,  D ^ 

nor ,  I  rushed  through  the  hall,  and  the  garden, 

down  the  steep  footpath  cut  in  the  rocks.  I  heard 
steps  behind  me ;  ^— -  was  following  me ;  down, 
down  I  sprang,  and  along  the  narrow  footpath,  di- 
vided only  by  a  thicket  from  the  tumultuous  rapids. 
I  saw  through  the  boughs  the  white  glimmer  of  that 
sea  of  foam.    "  Gt>  on,  go  on ;  don^t  stop !"  shouted 

;  and  in  another  minute  the  thicket  was  passed; 

I  stood  upon  Table  Rock.    seized  me  by  the 

arm,  and  without  speaking  a  word,  dragged  me  to 
the  edge  of  the  rapids,  to  the  brink  of  the  abyss — I 
saw  Niagara.  On,  Qod !  who  can  describe  that 
sight!' 

This  is  undoubtedly  clever  and  strik- 
ing. The  representation  of  the  constant 
mist  which  arises  from  this  stupendous 
fall,  as  the  everlasting  incense  of  the 
waters,  appears  to  us  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  allusions  we  ever  metr— daring, 
indeed,  but  appropriate — then  the  rapidity 
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— the  frenzy  of  her  impatienee  suddenly 
checked  into  a  prostrate  inabihty  to  tell 
what  she  sees,  is  very  fine.  Yet  true  to 
her  second  nature,  Mrs.  Butler  maintains 
to  the  last  the  character  with  which  she  set 
out  The  stupendous  magnificence  even 
of  Niagara  does  not  quite  sober  her  ha- 
bitual intoxication — she  has  still  *  a  silver 
cloud,'  and  she  drops  the  curtain  like  a 
pGSerman  dramatist,  with  an  oath  and  an 
attitude. 

We  should  be  very  much  mortified,  if 
the  views  we  have  taken,  or  the  extracts 
we  have  made,  should  prevent  any  one 
from  reading  this  work.  We  have,  we 
believe,  suggested  all  that  can  be  objected 
to  it,  but  we  have  not,  and  within  our 
limits  could  not,  indicate  a  hundredth  part 
of  the  amusement  it  will  afford ;  above  all, 
we  feel  that  we  have  given  a  very  inade- 
quate idea  of  that  solid  good  sense,  and 
those  sound  principles  of  social  and  moral 
life,  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole 
work,  though  they  are  too  often  concealed 
or  obscured  by  the  exuberant  vegetation 
of  the  rank  soil  and  hot  sky  of  the  profes- 
sion with  which  Mrs.  Butler  has  become 
so  entirely  assimilated  and  so  absolutely 
identified. 


Art.    III. — TTie  Last  Essays  of  Elia. 
London.     12mo.     1833. 

A  MELANCHOLY  title  for  a  living  man 
to  affix  to  a  work; — and  how  soon  was 
the  implied  presage  made  good  in  death  1 
The  last  enemy  has  been  dealing  wrath- 
fully  with  the  great  authors  of  our  day; 
they  have  been  shot  at  like  marks, — cut 
off  like  overtopping  flowers, — till  the  two 
or  three  that  survive  seem  solitary  and 
deserted, — their  fellows  strown  around 
them, — themselves  memorials  at  once  and 
specimens  of  a  by-gone  or  a  fast  receding 
age.  Long  may  those  remain  to  us  that 
do  remain !  We  have  sore  need  of  them 
all  to  stem  the  muddy  current  of  vulgar 
authorship  that  sets  so  strongly  upon  us, 
— and  to  vindicate  literature  from  the 
mountebank  sciolism  of  science  in  carica- 
ture. We  forgive  all  differences  of  opinion, 
overlook  all  animosities  of  party, — Tros 
Tyriusve,  we  regard  it  not, — may  we  but 
find  in  a  writer  a  due  sense  of  the  dignity 
and  lofty  uses  of  his  vocation,  and  the 
manliness  to  abate  no  jot  of  its  rightful 
claims  to  superiority  over  the  penny-dif- 
fused quackery  of  these  our  times. 


Charles  Lamb  was  not  the  greatest,  qloi: 
equal  to  the  greatest,  among  his  famous 
contemporaries,  either  in  splendor  ojc  in 
depth ;  but  he  was,  perhaps,  the  most  sin- 
gular and  individual.  He  was  one  of  na- 
ture's curiosities,  and  amongst  her  richest 
and  rarest  Other  men  act  by  their  faculties, 
and  you  cau  easily  distinguish  the  predo- 
minance of  one  fecuhy  over  another :  A.'s 
genius  is  greater  than  his  talent,  though 
that  be  respectable; — we  dissect  the  au- 
thor, take  so  much  of  him  as  we  like,  and 
throw  the  rest  away.  But  you  could  not 
so  deal  with  Lamb.  He  was  all-compact 
— inner  and  outer  man  in  perfect  fusion, 
— all  the  powers  of  the  mind, — the  sensa- 
tions of  the  body,  interpenetrating  each 
other.  His  genius  was  talent,  and  his 
talent  genius;  his  imagination  and  fancy 
one  and  indivisible ;  the  finest  scalpel  of 
the  metaphysician  could  not  have  sepa- 
rated them.  His  poems^  his  criticisms, 
his  essays, — call  them  his  EliaSi  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  anything  else  in  the 
world, — these  were  not  merely  written  by 
Lamb, — they  were  and  are  Lamb, — ^just 
the  gentle,  fantastic,  subtle  creature  him- 
self printed  off  In  a  library  of  a  thousand 
volumes  you  shall  not  find  two  that  wUl 
give  you  such  a  bright  and  living  impress 
of  the  author's  own  very  soul.  Austin's, 
Rousseau's, — all  the  Confessions  on  re- 
cord, are  lalse  and  hollow  in  comparjison. 
There  he  is,  as  he  was,  the  working  or 
the  superannuated  clerk, — very  grave  and 
very  wild, — tender  aiiid  fierce  at  a  flash, 
— learned  enough,  and  more  so  than  you 
thought, — yet  ignorant,  may  be,  of  school- 
boy points,  and  glorious  in  his  ignorance, 
— seeming  to  halt  behind  all,  and  then 
with  one  fling  overleaping  the  most  ap- 
proved doctor  of  the  room ;  witty  and  hu- 
morous. But  Lamb's  wit  requires  a  word 
or  two  of  analysis  for  itself  Wit  is  not 
humor,  nor  is  humor  wit.  Punning  is 
neither,  and  the  grotesque  is  a  fourth 
power,  different  from  all.  Lamb  had  all 
these,  not  separately  each  as  such,  but 
massed  together  into  the  strangest  in- 
tellectual compound  ever  seen  in  man. 
And  even  besides  these  he  had  an  inde- 
finable something, — a  Lambism^ — about 
him,  which  defied  naming  or  description. 
He  stammered, — the  stammer  went  for 
something  in  producing  the  effect;  he 
would  adjure  a  small  piece  of  the  nonce, 
— ^it  gave  weight; — perhaps  he  drank  a 
glass  of  punch;  believe  us,  it  all  told.  It 
follows  that  Lamb's  good  things  cannot 
be  repeated. 

But  a  small  part, — and  that  oot  the  best, 
—of  Lamb's  wntings,  will^ver  be  ge- 
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nially  received  out  of  Eogland.  If  we 
were  to  confine  him  even  to  London, — 
the  olden,  play-going  London, — we  should 
not  do  him  wrong  in  respect  of  some  of 
his  happiest  efforts. 

He  was  born  in  Crown<<Office  Row,  in 
the  Temple,  and  he  loved  London  to  his 
heart; — not  the  West  End,  understand; — 
he  cared  little  for  Pali-Mall;  May  Fair 
was  nothing  to  him.  Give  him  the  kindly 
Temple  with  its  fair  garden,  and  its  church 
and  cloisters,  before  they  were  lightened 
of  their  proper  gloominess.  He  sorely 
grudged  the  whitewashing  spirit  of  the 
modern  masters  of  the  Bench.  Why  goth- 
icize  the  entrance  to  the  Inner  Temple 
hall,  and  the  library  front?  *  What  is  be- 
come,' he  says,  *  of  the  winged  horse  that 
stood  over  the  former  ? — a  stately  arms ! 
And  who  has  removed  those  frescoes  of 
the  Virtues,  which  Italianized  the  end  of 
Paper  Buildings? — my  first  hint  of  alle- 
gory !  They  must  account  to  me  for  these 
things  which  I  miss  so  greatly.* 

Lamb  loved  the  town  as  well  as  John- 
son— but  he  had  a  keen  eye,  and  loved 
the  country  too;  yet  not  absolutely  the 
country  at  large ;  but  so  it  were  suburban, 
within  dim  sight  of  St.  Paul's^-transcend- 
ing  a  stone's  throw  the  short  coach  and 
the  omnibus.  He  had  seen  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland ;  but  Horndey  satisfied 
his  soul.  And  who  may  not — if  his  spirit 
be  but  tuned  aright — take  his  full  measure 
of  delight  in  the  quietude  and  natural  im- 
agery of  the  humblest  rural  district?  If 
ambition  or  depraved  appetite  pervert  him 
not,  trees  and  fieldsr  flowers  and  streams 
— the  most  ordinary  of  their  kind — may 
waken  all  the  sensibilities  of  his  deepest 
life,  and  steep  them  in  Paradise.  No  man 
ever  had  a  livelier  apprehension  of  the 
charms  of  this  our  earthly  existence  than 
Lamb ;  he  clung  to  upper  air ;  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  contemplate  death 
with  that  calm  expectancy  of  soul  which 
he  venerated  in  his  friend  Coleridge.  The 
most  deeply  pathetic,  the  most  singularly 
characteristic  of  all  Charles  Lamb  s  eflu- 
sions,  is  the  essay  on  New  Year's  Eve  in 
the  first  volume  of  Elia.  Take  this  pas- 
sage, which  we  dare  say  will  be  new  to 
thousands  of  our  readers : — 

*  The  elders,  with  whom  I  was  brought  ap,  were 
ofa  character  not  likely  to  let  slip  the  sacred  obsery- 
ance  of  any  old  institution ;  and  the  ringing  out  of 
the  old  year  was  kept  by  them  with  circumstances 
of  pecafiar  ceremony.— In  those  days  the  sound  of 
those  midniffht  chimes,  though  it  seemed  to  rouse 
hilarity  in  allaround  me,  never  failed  to  bring  a  train 
of  pensive  imagery  ijito  my  fancy.  Yet  I  then 
scaree  conceivecl  what  it  meant,  or  thought  of  it  as  a 
reckoning  that  concerned  me.    Not  childhood  alone, 


bat  the  young  man  till  thirty,  never  feels  practically 
that  he  is  mortal.  He  knows  it  indeed,  and,  if  need 
were,  he  could  preach  a  homily  on  the  fragility  of 
life ;  but  he  brin^  it  not  home  to  himself,  any  more 
than  in  a  hot  June  we  can  appropriate  to  our  ima/^- 
nation  the  freezing  days  of  December.  But  now, 
shall  I  confess  a  truth  7—1  feel  these  audita  but  too 
powerfully.  1  begin  to  count  the  probabilities  of  roy 
duration, 'and  to  grudge  at  the  expenditure  of  mo- 
ments, like  miser's  farUiings.  In  proportion  as  the 
years  both  lessen  and  shorten,  I  set  more  count  upon 
their  periods,  and  would  fain  lay  my  inefiectual  finger 
upon  the  spoke  of  the  great  wheeL  I  am  not  con- 
tent to  pass  away  like  a  weaver's  shuttle.  Those 
metaphors  solace  me  not,  nor  sweeten  the  unpalata- 
ble draft  of  mortality.  I  care  not  to  be  carried  with 
the  tide,  that  smoothly  bears  human  life  to  eterni- 
ty ;  and  reluct  at  the  inevitable  course  of  destiny.  / 
am  in  Une  with  this  green  earthy  the  face  of  toum  and 
cotmtryf  the  unspeakable  rural  aolUudeSf  and  the  sweet 
seeurity  of  streets.  I  would  set  up  my  tabernacle 
here.  I  am  content  to  stand  still  at  the  age  to  which 
I  am  arrived, — I  and  mj  friends  ;  to  be  no  younger, 
no  richer,  no  handsomer.  I  do  not  want  to  be  wean- 
ed by  age,  or  drop,  like  mellow  fruit,  as  thepr  say, 
into  the  grave.  Any  alteration  on  this  earth  of  mine, 
in  diet  or  in  lodging,  puzzles  and  discomposes  me. 
My  household-gods  plant  a  terrible  fixed  foot,  and 
are  not  rooted  up  without  blood.  They  do  not  wil- 
lingly seek  Lavinian  shores.  A  new  state  of  being 
staggers  me. 

*  Sm,  and  sky,  and  breexef  and  sclUary  walks,  and 
summer  holidays,  and  the  greenness  qf  fields,  and  the 
delicious  jukes  of  meats  and  fishes,  and  society,  and  the 
cheerful  glass,  and  eandle4ighl,  and  fire-side  conversa- 
tions, and  innocent  vanilies,  and  jests,  and  irony  itself 
^do  these  things  go  out  with  life  ? 

'Can  a  ghost  laugh,  or  shake  bis  gaunt  sides, 
when  you  are  pleasant  with  him  ? 

*  And  you,  my  midnight  darlings,  my  folios !  must 
I  part  with  the  intense  delight  of  having  you  (huge 
armfulls)  in  my  embraces  ?  Must  knowledge  come 
to  me,  if  it  come  at  aU,  by  some  awkward  experiment 
of  intuition,  and  no  longer  by  this  familiar  process  of 
reading  ? 

<  ShSl  I  enjoy  friendships  there,  wanting  the  smil- 
iiig  indications  which  point  to  them  here,— the  recog- 
nizable face— the  sweet  assurance  ofa  look  ?* 

*  In  winter  this  intolerable  disinclination  to  d^ing 
— to  give  it  its  mildest  name— kIocs  more  especially 
haunt  and  beset  me.  In  a  general  August  noon,  be- 
neath a  sweltering  sky,  death  is  almost  problematic 
At  those  times  do  such  poor  snakes  as  myself  enjoy 
an  immortality.  Then  we  expand  and  bur^n. 
Then  are  we  as  strong  again,  as  valiant  agam,  as 
wise  again,  and  a  great  deal  toller.  The  blast  that 
nips  and  shrinks  roc,  puts  me  in  thoughts  of  death. 
All  things  allied  to  the  unsubstantial  wait  upon  that 


*  *  I  have  asked  that  dreadful  question  of  the  hillB, 
That  looked  eternal ;  of  the  flowing  streams, 
That  lucid  flow  for  ever ;  of  the  stars, 
Amid  whose  fields  of  azure  my  raised  spirit 
Hath  trod  in  glory:  all  were  dumb ;  but  now, 
While  I  thus  gaze  u^n  thy  living  face, 
1  feel  the  love  that  kindles  through  its  beauty 
Can  never  wholly  perish: — we  shall  meet 
Again,  Clemantne  !* 
We  venture  to  quote  from  » Ion,  a  Tragedy,*  a  work 
of  very  rreat  beauty  and  power,  by  an  intimate  friend 
of  Lamb^s— Mr.  Sergeant  Talfourd.    Why  is  not  this 
drama  published  in  the  usual  way  7    We  cannot  im- 
aHne  what  the  accomplished  author  can  mean  by 
wishing  to  preclude  the  supposition  that  he  would 
henceforth  employ  his  leisure  in  the  composition  of 
works  like  *  Ion.'    Shoidd  literature  eter  be  so  treated ; 
—and  in  the  present  instance,  in  comparison  with 
WHAT?  ^  ^,  ^„„    ,    ,. O" 
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muter  MGokg :  cold,  nnmbneM,  dreame,  perplexity ; 
moonli^t  itself,  with  its  shadowy  and  spectral  ap- 
peara1M^e8, — ^that  cold  ^host  of  the  sun,  or  PhoDbus's 
sickly  sister,  like  that  innutritioiis  one  denounced  in 
the  Canticles :— I  am  none  of  her  m'uioDS— I  hold 
with  the  Persian. 

*  Whatsoever  thwarts  or  puts  me  out  of  my  way, 
brin^  death  into  my  mind.  All  partial  evils,  like 
humors^  mn  into  that  capital  pta^e-sore.  I  have 
heard  some  profess  an  indifierence  to  Ufe.  Such  hail 
the  end  of  their  existence  as  a  port  of  refu^ ;  and 
roeak  of  the  grave  as  of  some  soft  arms,  m  which 
they  may  sluinber  as  on  a  pillow.  Some  have  wooed 
death — but  out  upon  thee,  I  say,  thou  foul,  u^Iy  phan- 
tom !  I  detest,  abhor,  execrate,  and  (with  Fnar  John) 
give  thee  to  six-score  thousand  devils,  as  in  no  in- 
stance to  be  excused  or  tolerated,  but  shunned  as  a 
univer^  viper ;  to  be  branded,  proscribed,  and  evil 
n>oken  of!  In  no  way  can  I  be  brought  to  digest 
uee,  thoa  thin,  melancholy  Privaikny  or  more  fright- 
ful and  conibunding  Poei&ce ! 

'Those  antidotes,  prescribed  against  the  fear  of 
thee,  are  alto^ther  fn  ^id  and  insulting,  like  thyself. 
For  what  satisfaction  hath  a  man  that  he  shall  *<  lie 
down  with  kings  and  emperors  in  death,"  who  in  his 
life-time  never  greatly  coveted  the  society  of  such 
bed-fellows  7— or,  forsooth,  that  *<  so  shall  the  fairest 
face  appear  t** — why,  to  comfort  me,  must  Alice 
W  n  be  a  goblin  ?    More  than  all,  I  conceive 

disgust  at  those  impertinent  and  misb^ming  fa- 
miiiarities,  inscribed  upon  your  ordinary  tomb-stones. 
Every  dead  man  must  take  upon  himsaf  to  be  lectur- 
ing me  with  his  odious  truism,  that  *'  such  as  he  now 
Lb,  i  mast  shortly  be.*'  Not  so  shortly,  friend,  per- 
haps, as  thou  imaginest  In  the  meantime,  1  am 
alive.  I  move  about  I  am  worth  twenty  of  thee. 
Know  thy  betters !  Thy  now  year's  days  are  past 
I  survive,  a  jolly  candidate  for  \&2U  Another  cup  of 
wine — and  while  that  turncoat  bell,  that  just  now 
mournfully  chaunted  the  obsequies  of  1820  departed, 
with  changed  notes  lustily  rings  in  a  successor,  let 
OS  attune  to  its  peal  the  sono"  made  on  a  like  occa- 
sion, by  hearty,  cheerful  Mr.  Cotton — 
"  Hark,  the  cock  crows,"  &c 

'  How  say  you,  reader — do  not  these  verses  smack 
of  the  rough  magnanimity  of  the  old  English  vein  ? 
Do  they  not  fortify  like  a  cordial — enlarging  the 
heart,  and  productive  of  sweet  blood  and  generous 
spirits  in  the  concoction  ?  Where  be  those  puling 
fears  of  death,  iust  now  expressed  or  affected  7  Pass- 
ed like  a  clouo — absorbed  in  the  purging  sunlight  of 
clear  poetry— clean  washed  away  by  a  wave  of  ge- 
nuine Helicon,  your  only  Spa  for  these  hypochon- 
dries.  And  now  another  cup  of  the  generous !  and 
a  merry  new  year,  and  many  of  them,  to  you  all,  my 
masters  V-^Oia,  p.  71. 

Here  are  themes  for  thought ;  but  we 
touch  them  not  There  are,  however,  pe- 
euliarities  of  manner  which  require  a  mo- 
ment's attention.  The  readers  even  of 
this  passage — much  more  those  who  pe- 
ruse the  writings  of  Lamb  generally,  and 
his  Essays  in  particular — must  be  struck 
with  a  certain  air  and  trick  of  the  antique 
phrase,  unlike  anything  in  the  style  of  any 
contemporary  writer.  This  manner  has 
been  called  affected ;  many  think  it  forced, 
quaint,  unnatural.  They  supposed  it  all 
done  on  purpose.  Now  nothing  can  be 
farther  from  the  fact  That  the  cast  of 
language  distinguishing  almost  all  Lamb's 
works  is  not  the  style  of  the  present  day 
is  rery  true ;  but  it  was  his  style  never- 
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theless.  It  is  altogether  a  curious  matter, 
one  strongly  illustrating  the  assimilative 
power  of  genius — that  a  man,  very  humbly 
born,  humbly  educated,  and  from  boyhood 
till  past  middle  life  nailed,  as  a  clerk,  to  a 
desk  in  the  South  Sea  or  India  Houses, 
should  so  perfectly  appropriate  to  himself, 
to  the  expression  of  his  own  most  intimate 
emotions  and  thoughts,  the  tone  and  turn 
of  phrase  of  the  writers,  pre-eminently  the 
dramatic  writers,  of  the  times  of  James  and 
Charles  I.  Their  style  was  as  natural  to 
him  as  the  air  he  breathed.  It  was  a  part 
of  his  intellect ;  it  entered  into  and  modi- 
fied his  views  of  all  things — ^it  was  the  ne- 
cessary dialect  of  his  genius. 

*  Crude  they  are,  I  ^nt  you,'  says  he  (as  the 
friend  of  the  late  Elia)  of  these  Essays,  <  a  sort  of  un- 
licked,  incondite  things — villainously  pranked  in  an 
affected  array  of  antique  words  and  phrases.  They 
had  not  been  hia  if  they  had  been  other  than  such ; 
and  better  it  is  that  a  writer  should  be  natural  in  a 
self-pleasing  quaintness,  than  to  afiect  a  naturalness 
(oo  called)  Uiat  should  be  strange  to  him.' 

Very  early  in  life.  Lamb  had  been  di- 
rected, by  his  senior  school-fellow,  Cole- 
ridge, to  the  perusal  of  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  Massinger,  and  the  other  great 
contemporary  dramatists  of  that  marvel- 
lous age ;  and  he  studied  them  page  by 
page,  as  we  believe  they  have  never  been 
studied  from  their  first  publication  to  the 
present  day.  In  the  essay  entitled  *  Old 
China,*  in  the  second  Elia,  there  is  the 
following  graphic  reminiscence  put  into 
the  mouth  of  his  most  excellent  and  high- 
ly-gifted sister* — the  Cousin  Bridget  of 
the  EUas — ^with  whom  he  lived  out  his 
life.  The  reader  must  remember  that  by 
this  time  Lamb  had  retired  with  honors 
and  fL  pension  from  the  service  *  of  his  kind 
and  munificent  masters,  Messieurs  Bolde- 
ro,  Merryweather,  Bosanquet,  and  Lacy, 
of  Mincing  Lane' — that  is,  the  East  India 
Company.  (By  the  bye,  the  whole  con- 
duct of  Messieurs  Boldero  and  Co.  to 
Elia,  and  since  his  death  to  Bridget,  has 
been  delicate  and  generous  in  the  highest 
degree,  deserving  all  praise;  and  we  give 
it  with  good  will.) 

*  "Do  you  remember,"  says  Bridget,  with  an  air 
of  remonstrance,  "  do  vou  remember  the  brown  suit 
which  you  made  to  hang  upon  you  till  all  your 
friends  cried  shame  upon  yon — it  grew  so  thread- 
bare—and all  because  of  that  folio  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  which  you  dragged  home  late  at  night 
from  Barker's  in  Coveot  Garden  ?  Do  you  remem- 
ber how  we  eyed  it  for  weeks  before  we  could  make 
up  our  minds  to  the  purchase,  and  had  not  come  to  a 
determination  till  it  was  near  ten  o'clock  of  the 

*  We  owe  to  Miss  Lrf&mbsome  of  the  most  exquisite 
poems  included  in  her  brother's  *  Works*  of  1818— in 
particular  the  splendid  lines  on  Saiome — those  on 
David  in  the  Cave  of  AduUam—BxA  the  Dialogue 
between  a  Mother  ana  a  Child. 
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Saturday  night,  when  you  set  ofT  from  Islington, 
fearing  you  should  be  too  kte  ;  and  when  the  old 
bookseller,  with  some  grumbling,  opened  bis  shop, 
and  by  the  twinkling  taper  (for  ne  was  setting  bed- 
wards)  lighted  out  the  relic  from  his  dusty  treasures 
— and  when  you  lugged  it  home,  wishing  it  were 
twice  as  cumbersome — and  when  you  presented  it 
to  me — and  when  we  were  exploring  the  perfectness 
of  it  {cnUaling  you  called  it) — and  while  I  was  re- 
pairing-some  of  the  loose  leaves  with  oaste,  which 
your  impatience  would  not  suffer  to  be  left  till  day- 
break — was  there  no  pleasure  in  being  a  poor  man  ? 
Or  can  those  neat  black  clothes  which  you  wear 
now,  and  are  so  careful  to  keep  brushed,  smce  we 
have  become  rich  and  finical,  give  you  half  the 
honest  vanity  with  which  you  flaunted  it  about  in 
that  over- worn  suit — your  old  corbeau — for  four  or 
five  weeks  longer  than  you  should  have  done,  to 
pacify  your  conscience  for  the  mighty  sum  of  fifWn 
^-or  sixteen  shilling,  was  it  ? — a  great  affair,  we 
thought  it  then — which  you  had  lavished  on  the  old 
folio.  Now  you  can  afford  to  buy  any  book  that 
pleases  you ;  but  I  do  not  see  that  you  ever  bring 
me  home  any  nice  old  purchases  now.' — Last  Essays, 
&c.,p.219. 

In  his  dedication  of  the  two  Tolumes  of 
his  works  published  in  1818,  Lamb  speaks 
of  his  having  *  dwindled'  into  criticism. — 
It  was  doing  himself  very  great  injustice. 
Nor  is  it  enough  to  say,  that  the  various 
critical  essays  contained  in  his  works  are 
beautiful  in  themselves — they  are  little 
text-books  of  sound  principles  in  the 
judgment  of  works  of  literature  and  gene- 
ral art;  equally  profound,  discriminating, 
and  original.  It  is  to  these  essays,  and 
his  judicious  selection  of  Specimens, 
published  in  1808,*  that  we  are  pre-emi- 
nently indebted  for  the  exhuming  of  the 
old  dramatic  writers  of  the  Shakspearian 
age,  and  the  restoration  of  the  worthiest 
of  them  at  least  to  their  most  deserved 
station  in  our  literature.  The  *  Retro- 
spective Review,'  which  did  so  much  good 
service  in  its  day  in  this  line,  took  the  lead- 
ing hint  from  what  Lamb  and  Coleridge 
had  written  and  spoken  concerning  the 
then  almost  unexplored  or  forgotten  trea- 
sures of  thought  and  imagination,  pro- 
duced in  England  in  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  Sundry  lively 
sketches  also,  in  Mr.  Southey's  *  Omni- 
ana,'  concurred  in  creating  the  impulse ; 
and  by  a  coincidence,  equally  singular 
and  fortunate,  Mr.  Gifibrd,  about  the  same 
time,  brought  out  his  admirable  editions  of 
Ben  Johnson,  Ford,  Massinger,  &c. ; 
works,  the  merit  of  which,  in  the  cause  of 
sound  English  literature,  those  only  can 
duly  appreciate  who  have  perused  any  of 
the  prior  editions  of  these  great  authors. 
What  a  foul  mass  of  stupid  prejudice  and 
half-witted  criticism  did  he  for  ever  dis- 
charge from  the  pages  and  the  name  of 


*  A  very  elecfant  reprint  of  Lamb's  Dramatic 
Specimens,  2  vo&  l2mo.,  has  just  been  publish^ 
by  Mr.  Mozon. 


Jonson,  in  particular !  Nor  did  an  occa- 
sional narrowness  and  ungeniality  of  spirit 
in  some  parts  of  his  general  criticism^ — as, 
for  example,  in  the  comparison  of  Shak- 
speare  with  his  contemporaries,  in  the 
Preface  to  Massinger — materially  obstruct 
the  beneficial  influence  of  GLOTord's  learn- 
ing, taste,  and  accomplishments,  as  a* dra- 
matic editor.  He  has  given  us  a  highly 
corrected  text,~and  annotations,  the  least 
merit  of  which — and  that  not  an  incon- 
siderable one — is,  that  they  rarely  or 
never  mislead.  Lamb's  Essays  and  Gif- 
ford's  editions  have  each  most  powerfully 
contributed  to  strengthen  the  other's  in- 
fluence in  producing  a  reviviscence  of 
works  of  genius  without  parallel  in  our 
literary  history.  Massinger*  s  exquisite 
dramas,  in  particular,  were  scarcely  more 
known  to  the  public,  thirty  years  ago, 
than  a  chapter  in  Thomas  Aquinas. 
These  are  great  benefits,  and  ought  not  to 
be  lightly  forgotten. 

Lamb's  criticism  partook  largely  of  the 
spirit  of  Coleridge — not,  indeed,  troubling 
itself  with  any  special  psychological  defi- 
nitions, nor  caring  to  reconcile  all  the 
varying  appearances  upon  some  common 
ground  of  .moral  or  intellectual  action — 
the  everlasting  struggle  and  devotion  of 
Coleridge's  mind — but  entering,  with  a 
most  learned  spirit  of  human  dealing,  into 
the  dramatic  being  of  the  characters  of  the 
play,  and  bringing  out,  with  an  incompa- 
rable delicacy  and  accuracy  of  touch,  their 
places  of  contact  and  mutual  repulsion. 
The  true  point  of  view  Lamb  always  seized 
with  unerring  precision — a  high  praise  for 
a  critic  of  any  sort — and  this  led  him,  with 
equal  success,  to  detect  the  real  centre, 
whether  a  character  or  an  event,  round 
which  the  orb  of  the  drama  revolved. 
Hence  he  was  one  of  the  most  original  of 
critics,  and  threw  more  and  newer  light 
upon  the  genuine  meaning  of  some  of 
the  great  masterpieces  of  the  theatre  than 
any  other  man ;  and  yet  we  do  not  re- 
member a  single  instance  in  which  any  of 
his  positions  have  been  gainsaid.  Like 
all  critics  who  have  a  real  insight  into- 
their  subject,  Lamb  helps  you,  in  a  few 
words,  to  a  principle — a  master-key — by 
which  you  may  work  out  the  details  of 
the  investigation  yourself  You  are  not 
merely  amused  with  a  brilliant  descrip- 
tion of  a  character  or  passage,  but  become 
a  discerning  judge  in  the  light  of  your 
own  perceptions  and  convictions.  Take, 
for  example,  the  beautiful  essay  *  On  the 
Tragedies  of  Shakspeare,  considered  with 
reference  to  their  fitness  for  stage  repre- 
sentation ;'  in  which  he  puts  the  reader  in 
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possession  of  principles,  which  if  constant- 
ly borne  in  mind  and  well  reasoned  out, 
might  be  of  inestimable  service  to  poets, 
•painters,  actors,  and  managers,  every  one, 
in  short,  concerned  in  knowing  and  ob- 
serving the  limits  which  separate  mental 
and  visual  sublimity — the  conditions  un- 
der which;  and  the  extent  to  which,  the 
creations  of  poetry  can  be  embodied  or 
actualized  on  the  stage  or  by  the  pencil ; 
and  more  especially  the  applicability  of 
these  distinctions  to  the  characters  in  the 
Shakspearian  drama,  and  generally  to 
works  of  the  highest  range  of  imagination. 

•It  is  common,'  he  says,  « for  people  to  lalk  of 
Shakspeare's  plays  being  $0  ntAwrtd^ — that  every- 
body can  understand  them.  They  are  natural  in- 
deed— they  are  grounded  deep  in  nature,  so  deep, 
that  the  depth  of  them  lies  out  of  the  roach  of  most 
of  us.  You  shall  hear  the  same  persons  say,  that 
George  Barnwell  is  very  natural,  and  Othello  w  very 
natoral,  that  they  are  both  very  deep ;  and  to  them 
Cbey  are  the  same  kind  of  thing.  At  the  one,  they 
ait  and  shed  tears,  because  a  good  sort  of  ;foung:  man 
is  tempted  by  a  naughty  woman  to  commit  a  trifling 
peccadillo — the  murder  of  an  uncle  or  so-;-that  is 
all,  and  so  comes  to  an  untimely  end — which  is  $o 
momng  ;  and  at  the  other,  because  a  blackamoor,  in  a 
lit  of  jealousy,  kills  his  innocent  white  wife :  and  the 
odds  are,  that  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  would 
willingly  behold  the  same  catastrophe  happen  to 
both  tne  heroes,  and  have  thought  the  rope  more  due 
to  Othello  than  to  Barnwell.  For  of  the  texture  of 
Othello's  mind — the  inward  construction  marvellous- 
ly laid  open  with  all  its  strengths  and  weaknesses, 
its  heroic  confidences,  and  its  human  mis^^rvings,  its 
aj^oies  of  hate  springing  from  the  depths  of  love — 
they  see  no  more  than  the  spectators  at  a  cheaper 
rate,  who  pay  their  pennies  apiece  to  look  through 
the  man's  telescope  in  Leicester  Fields,  see  into  the 
inward  plot  and  topography  of  the  moon.  Some 
dim  thing  or  other  they  see ;  they  see  an  actor  per- 
aonaling  a  passion-^f  ^rief  or  an^er  for  instance — 
and  they  recognise  it  as  a  copy  of  the  usual  external 
efiects  of  such  pass'ons  ;  or  at  least,  as  being  true 
to  that  symbol  qf  the  emotion  wkUk  passes  ctarerd  at 
the  theatre  for  if —for  it  is  often  no  more  than  that : 
bat  of  the  grounds  of  the  passion,  its  correspondence 
to  a  great  or  heroic  nature,  which  is  the  only  worthy 
object  of  tragedy — that  common  auditors  know  any 
thing  of  this,  or  can  have  any  such  notions  dinned 
into  them  by  the  mere  strength  of  an  actor's  lungs — 
that  apprehensions  foreign  to  them  should  be  thus 
infused  into  them  by  storm — I  can  neither  believe, 
nor  understand  how  it.  can  bo  possible. 

'  We  talk  of  Shakspeare's  admirable  observation 
of  life,  when  we  should  feel,  that  not  from  a  petty 
ioqaifltion  into  those  cheap  and  every-day  charactere 
which  surrounded  him,  as  they  surround  us,  but  from 
his  own  mind — which  was,  to  borrow  a  phrase  of 
Ben  jonson's,  the  very  'sphere  of  humanity' — he 
fetched  those  images  of  virtue  and  of  knowledge,  of 
which  every  one  of  us,  recognising  a  part,  think  we 
comprehend  in  our  natures  the  whole^  and  often- 
times mistake  the  powers  which  he  positively  creates 
in  OS,  for  nothing  more  than  indigenous  faculties  of 
our  own  minds,  which  onlj  waited  the  application  of 
corresponding  virtues  in  him  to  return  a  lull  and  clear 
echo  of  the  same.  ♦  »  ♦  ♦ 

*  1  mean  no  disrespect  to  any  actor ;  but  the  sort 
of  pleasure  which  Shakspeare's  plays  give  in  the 
acting  seems  to  me  not  at  all  to  differ  from  that 
which  the  audience  recehre  from  those  of  other  wri- 


ters ;  and,  they  being  in  themselves  essentiaUy  so  i^er- 
entfrom  aU  others,  I  must  conclude  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  the  nature  of  acting  which  levels  all  distinc- 
tions. And,  in  fact,  who  does  not  speak  indifferently 
of  the  Gamester  and  of  Macbeth,  as  fine  stage  per- 
formances ;  and  praise  the  Mrs.  Beverley  in  the  same 
way  as  the  Lad^  Macbeth  of  Mrs.  Siddons  7  Bel- 
videra,  and  Cahsta,  and  Isab^a,  and  Euphrasia,  are 
they  less  liked  than  Imogen,  or  than  Juliet,  or  than 
Desdemona  ?  Are  they  not  spoken  of  and  remem- 
bered in  the  same  way  f  Is  not  the  female  performer 
as  great  (as  they  call  it)  in  one  as  in  the  other  7  Did 
not  Garrick  shine,  and  was  he  not  ambitious  of  shi- 
ning, in  every  drawling  tragedy  that  his  wretched 
day  produced— the  productions  of  the  Hills,  the  Mui^ 
phys,  and  the  Browns  7 — and  shall  he  have  that 
honor  to  dwell  in  our  minds  for  ever  as  an  inse- 
parable concomitant  with  Shakspeare  7— A  kindred 
mind!  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

<  The  troth  is,  the  characters  of  Shakspeare  aro  so 
much  the  objects  of  meditation  rather  than  of  mter- 
est  or  curiosity,  as  to  their  actions,  that  while  we  are 
reading  any  of  his  great  criminal  characters — Mac- 
beth, Richard,  even  lago— we  think  not  so  much  of 
the  crimes  which  thcw  commit,  as  of  the  ambition, 
the  aspiring  spirit,  the  intellectual  activity,  which 
prompts  them  to  overleap  those  moral  fences.  Bam- 
well  is  a  wretched  murderer ;  there  is  a  certain  fitness 
between  his  neck  and  the  rope— he  is  the  legitimate 
heir  to  the  gallows ;  nobody  who  thinks  at  all  can 
think  of  any  alleviating  circumstances  in  his  case  to 
make  him  a  fit  object  of  mercy.  Or,  to  take  an  in- 
stance from  the  higher  tragedy,  what  else  but  a  mere 
assassin  is  Glenalvon  7— Do  we  think  of  anything 
but  of  the  crime  wkich  he  commits,  and  the  rack 
which  he  deserves  7  That  is  all  which  we  really 
think  about  him.  Whereas,  in  corresponding  cha- 
racters in  Shakspeare,  so  little  do  the  actions  compa- 
ratively affect  us,  that  while  the  impulses,  the  inner 
mind,  m  all  its  perverted  greatness,  solely  seems  real 
and  is  exclusively  attended  to,  the  crime  is  compara- 
tively nothing.  But  when  we  see  these  things  repre- 
sented, the  acts  which  they  do  are  comparatively 
everything,  their  impulses  nothing.  The  state  of 
sublime  emotion  into  which  we  are  elevated  by  those 
images  of  fright  and  horror  which  Macbeth  is  made 
to  utter — that  solemn  prelude  with  which  he  enter- 
tains the  time  till  the  bell  shall  strike  which  is  to  call 
him  to  murder  Duncan ; — when  we  no  longer  read 
it  in  a  book — when  we  have  given  up  that  vantage- 
ground  of  abstraction  which  reading  possesses  over 
seeing,  and  come  to  see  a  man,  in  his  bodily  shape 
before  our  eyes,  actually  preparing  to  commit  a  mur- 
der— if  the  acting  be  true  and  impressive,  as  I  have 
witnessed  it  in  Mr.  Kemble's  performance  of  that 

{>art-;-the  painful  anxiety  about  the  act,  the  natural 
onging  to  prevent  it  while  it  yet  seems  unperpe- 
trated,  the  too  close  pressing  semblance  of  reality, 
gives  a  pain  and  an  uneasiness  which  totally  destroy 
all  the  delight  which  the  words  in  the  book  convey, 
where  the  deed-doing  never  presses  upon  us  with  the 
painful  sense  of  presence ;  it  rather  seems  to  belong 
to  history — to  something  past  and  inevitable—^  it 
has  any  thing  to  do  with  time  at  all.  The  sublime 
images,  the  poetry  alone,  is  that  which  is  present  to 
our  minds  in  the  reading. 

*  So,  to  see  Lear  acted— to  see  an  old  man  tottering 
about  the  stage  with  a  walking-stick,  turned  out  of 
doors  by  his  daughters,  in  a  rainy  night — has  nothing 
in  it  but  what  is  painful  and  dis^sting.  We  want 
to  take  him  into  shelter,  and  relieve  him— that  is  all 
the  feelmg  which  the  acting  of  Lear  ever  produced  in 
me :  but  the  Lear  of  Shalspeare  cannot  be  acted. 
The  contemptible  machinery  by  which  they  mimic 
the  storm  wnich  he  goes  out  in,  is  not  more  inade- 

rite  to  represent  the  horrors  of  the  real  elements, 
n  any  actor  can  be  to  represent  Lear :  theyini^ 
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more  easily  propose  to  p^vonate  the  Satan  of  Mil- 
ton upon  a  stage,  or  one  of  Michael  Angelo's  terrible 
fi|[ure8.  The  greatness  of  Lear  is  not  in  corporeal 
dimensions,  bat  in  intellectual ;  the  explosions  of  his 
passion  are  terrible  as  a  volcano — they  are  storms 
turning  up  and  disclosiuj^  to  the  bottom  that  sea,  hia 
mind,  witn  all  its  vast  nches.  It  is  his  mind  which 
is  laid  bare.  This  case  of  flesh  and  blood  seems  too 
insiffnificant  to  be  thought  on — even  as  he  himself 
neglects  it.  On  the  stage  we  see  nothing  but  corpo- 
real infirmities  and  weakness,  the  impotence  of  rage ; 
while  we  read  it,  we  see  not  Lear,  but  we  are  Lear — 
we  are  in  his  mind — we  are  sustained  by  a  grandeur 
which  baffles  the  maUce  of  daughters  and  storms  ; 
in  the  aberrations  of  his  reason  we  discover  a  mighty 
irregular  power  of  reasoning,  immethodized  from  the 
ordmary  purposes  of  life,  but  exerting  its  powers,  as 
the  wind  olows  where  it  listeth,  at  wnl  upon  the  cor- 
ruptions and  abuses  of  mankind.  What  have  looks 
or  tones  to  do  with  that  sublime  identification  of  his 
age  with  that  of  the  hta»m$  themselves^  when,  in  his 
reproaches  to  them  for  conniving  at  the  injustice  of 
his  children,  he  reminds  them  that  *'  they  themselves 
are  old  7'*  What  gesture  shall  we  appropriate  to  this  7 
— what  has  the  voice  or  the  eve  to  do  with  such 
things  7  But  the  play  is  beyond  all  art,  as  the  tam- 
perings  with  it  show ;  it  is  too  hard  and  stony — it 
roust  nave  love-scenes,  and  a  happy  ending.  It  is 
not  enough  that  Cordelia  is  a  daughter,  she  must 
shine  as  a  lover  too.  Tate  has  put  nis  hook  in  the 
nostrils  of  this  Leviathan,  for  Garrick  and  his  follow- 
ers, the  showmen  of  the  scene,  to  draw  the  mighty 
beast  about  more  easily.  A  happy  ending ! — as  if 
the  living  martyrdom  that  Lear  had  gone  through — 
the  flaying  of  his  feelings  alive — did  not  make  a  fair 
dismissal  from  the  stage  of  life  Uie  only  decorous 
thing  for  him.  If  he  is  to  live  and  be  happy  ader— 
if  he  could  sustain  this  world's  burden  after — why  all 
this  pudder  and  preparation  7 — why  torment  us  with 
all  this  unnecessary  sympathy  7 — as  if  the  childish 
pleasure  of  getting  his  gilt  robes  and  sceptre  again 
could  tempt  him  to  act  over  a^in  his  misused  station 
— as  if,  at  his  years,  and  with  his  experience,  any- 
thing was  leftbut  to  die.'— TTorib  (1818),  vol.ii.  p.  13. 

The  whole  of  this  essay,  and  that '  On 
the  Artificial  Comedy  of  the  last  Century,' 
in  the  first  Elia,  cannot  be  surpassed.  Like 
the  essay  on  the  genius  of  Hogarth,  which 
is  now,  we  believe,  in  part  at  least,  a  con- 
stant accompaniment  to  every  collection 
of  Hogarth^ s  prints,  its  practical  excel- 
lence is  such,  that,  when  you  have  once 
read  it,  you  are  inclined  to  wonder  how 
you  could  ever  have  methodized  your  feel- 
ings and  taste  upon  the  subject  without 
the  li^ht  which  it  has  imparted.  It  sets 
you  right  at  once  and  for  ever.  One  con- 
sequence of  its  pregnant  brevity  was  that 
a  swarm  of  imitators  fastened  upon  it,  sul- 
lying its  purity  and  caricaturing  its  man- 
ner,— ^writers  who  added  nothing  to  what 
Lamb  had  shortly  yet  adequately  done, 
but  who  materially  injured  his  fame  by 
being  vulgarly  associated  with  him ;  and 
whose  showy,  disproportioned,  rhapsodical 
essays  upon  Shakspeare  and  the  contem- 
porary dramatists,  disgusted  all  persons  of 
sound  judgment,  and  went  very  far  to  bury 
again  under  a  prejudice  what  their  discri- 
minating leader  had  but  newly  recovered 


from  oblivion.  We  have  been  more  ear- 
nest in  bringing  forward,  in  the  prominent 
light  which  they  deserve.  Lamb's  merits 
as  a  critic  and  restorer  of  much  of  our 
most  valuable  old  literature,  not  only  to 
vindicate  them  from  a  derogatory  associa- 
tion, but  because  they  have  been  greatly 
overlooked  in  the  more  general  popularity 
which  attended  and  will,  we  predict,  con- 
stantly attend  the  miscellaneous  essays 
of  Elia.  From  the  same  cause,  and  in  more 
than  an  equal  degree,  his  poetry,  exquisite 
as  much  of  it  is,  ia  really  almost  entirely 
forgotten ;  in  fact,  nocuit  sibiy — just  as  the 
transcendant  popularity  of  Waverley,  Guy 
Mannering,  and  Old  Mortality  made  the 
world  almost  lose  sight  for  a  time  of  the 
splendid  chivalry,  the  minstrel  ease,  the 
Homeric  liveliness  of  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  the  Lay,  and  of  Marmion.  Lamb's 
poems  are  comparatively  few  in  number 
and  inconsiderable  in  length ;  but  in  our 
deliberate  judgment  there  are  amongst 
them  some  pieces  as  near  perfection  in  their 
kind  as  anything  in  our  literature, — speci- 
mens of  exceeding  artifice  and  felicity  in 
rhythm,  metre,  and  diction.  His  poetic 
vein  was,  we  think,  scanty,  and  perhaps  he 
exhausted  it ;  he  was  not  what  is  called 
great,  yet  he  was,  if  we  may  make  such  a 
distinction,  eminent.  He  has  a  small,  well- 
situated  parterre  on  Parnassus,  belonging 
exclusively  to  himself  He  is  not  amongst 
the  highest,  but  then  he  is  alone  and  aloof 
from  all  others.  We  cite  the  following 
piece,  though  it  may  perchance  not  please 
all  palates,  as  an  instance  of  the  very  pecu- 
liar power  of  which  the  seven-syllable  line, 
— so  well  used  by  George  Wither,  and 
sometimes  by  Ambrose  Phillips,  though 
branded  as  namby-pamby  by  Pope  and 
Swift, — is  capable.  It  is,  we  conceive,  the 
metre  in  which  the  most  continuity  of 
thought  and  feeling  can  be  expressed  in 
our  language : — 

*  A  Farewell    to  Tobacco.' 

May  the  Babylonish  curse 

Strait  confound  my  stammering  verse 

If  I  can  a  passage  see 

In  this  word-perplexity, 

Or  a  fit  expression  find. 

Or  a  language  to  my  mind, 

(Still  the  phrase  is  wide  or  scant,) 

To  take  leave  of  thee.  Great  Plant  ; 

Or  in  any  terms  relate 

Half  my  love  or  half  my  bate : 

For  I  hate,  yet  love,  thee  so. 

That,  whichever  thing  I  show. 

The  plain  troth  will  seem  to  be 

A  constrained  hyperbole, 

And  the  passion  to  procCKMl 

More  from  a  mistress  than  a  weed. 

Sooty  retainer  to  the  vine,    ^OQ  [Q 
Bacchus'  black  aenrant,  negTO  fine-J 
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Sorcerer,  that  inak'st  us  dote  upon 
Thy  begrimed  complezioD,  } 
And,  for  thy  pernicious  sake, 
More  and  ^eater  oaths  to  break 
Than  redahned  lovers  take 
'Gainst  women :  thou  thy  siege  dovt  lay 
Much  too,  in  the  female  way. 
Whilst  thou  suck'st  the  lab'rinff  breath 
Faster  than  kisses  or  than  death. 

Thou  in  such  a  cloud  dost  bind  us, 

That  our  worst  foes  cannot  find  us. 

And  ill  fortune,  that  would  thwart  us, 

Shoots  at  rovers,  shooting  at  us ; 

While  each  man  thro'  thy  height'ning  steam, 

Does  like  a  smoking  Etna  seem. 

And  all  about  us  does  express 

(Fancy  and  wit  in  richest  dress) 

A  Sicilian  fruitfulness. 

Thou  through  such  a  mist  dost  show  us, 
That  our  best  friends  do  not  know  us ; 
And  for  those  allowed  features, 
Due  to  reasonable  creatures, 
Liken^st  us  to  fell  Chimeras, 
Monsters  that,  who  see  us,  fear  us ; 
Worse  than  Cerberus  or  Geryon, 
Or,  who  first  lov'd  a  cloud,  Ixion. 

Bacchus  we  know,  and  we  allow 
EUs  tipsy  rites.    But  what  art  thou. 
That  but  by  reflex  canst  show 
What  his  deity  can  do, 
As  the  false  Elgyptian  spell 
Aped  the  true  Hebrew  m'vacle  7 
Some  few  vapors  thou  may'st  raise, 
The  weak  brain  may  serve  to  amaze, 
But  to  the  veins  and  nobler  heart 
Canst  nor  life  nor  heat  impart 

Brother  of  Bacchus,  later  bom. 
The  old  world  was  sure  forlorn, 
Wanting  thee,  that  aidest  more 
The  ^^s  victories  than  before 
All  his  panthers,  and  the  brawls 
Of  his  piping  Bacchanals. 
These,  as  stale,  we  disallow, 
Or  judge  of  thee  meant :  only  thou 
His  true  Indian  conquest  art; 
And  for  ivy  round  his  dart. 
The  reformed  god  now  weaves 
A  finer  thyrsus  of  thy  leaves. 

Scent  to  match  thy  rich  perfume 
Chemio  art  did  ne'er  presume 
Through  her  quaint  alembic  strain, 
None  so  sovereign  to  the  brain. 
Nature,  that  did  in  tbee  excel, 
Framed  again  no  second  smell ; 
Roses,  violets,  but  toys 
For  the  smaller  sort  of  boys. 
Or  for  greener  damsels  meant ; 
Thou  art  the  only  manly  scent. 

Stinking'st  of  the  stinking  kind. 
Filth  of  the  mouth  and  fog  of  the  mind, 
Africa,  that  brags  her  foyson. 
Breeds  no  such  prodigious  poison. 
Henbane,  nightshade,  both  together. 
Hemlock,  aconite 

Nay,  rather. 
Plant  divine,  of  rarest  virtue  ; 
Blisters  on  the  tongue  would  hurt  you ! 
'Twas  but  in  a  sort  I  blamed  tbee ; 
None  e'er  prosper'd  who  de&med  thee ; 
Irony  all  and  feign'd  abuse. 
Such  as  perplex'd  lovers  use. 
At  a  need,  when,  in  despair 
To  paint  forth  their  fairest  fair. 


Or  in  part  but  to  express 
That  exceeding  comeliness 
Which  ther  fancies  does  so  strike. 
They  borrow  language  of  dislike ; 
And  instead  of  Dearest  Miss, 
Jewel.  Hooey,  Sweetheart,  Bliss, 
And  those  forms  of  old  admiring. 
Call  her  Cockatrice,  and  Siren, 
Basilisk,  and  all  that's  evil. 
Witch,  Hyena,  Mermaid,  Devil, 
Ethiop  Wench,  and  Blackamoor, 
Monkey,  Ape,  and  twenty  more ; 
Friendly  Trait'ress,  loving  Foe, — 
Not  that  she  is  truly  so. 
But  no  other  way  they  know 
A  contentment  to  express 
Borders  so  upon  excess, 
That  thejr  do  not  rightly  wot 
Whether  it  be  pain  or  not. 

Or,  as  men,  oonstrain'd  to  part 
With  what's  nearest  to  their  heart, 
WbUe  their  sorrow's  at  the  height. 
Lose  discrimination  quite. 
And  their  htaty  wrath  let  fall 
To  appease  their  frantic  gall. 
On  the  dariing  thing  whatever. 
Whence  they  feel  it  death  to  sever. 
Though  it  be,  as  they,  perforce, 
Guihless  of  the  sad  divorce. 

For  I  must  (nor  let  it  grieve  thee. 
Friendliest  of  plants,  that  I  must)  leave  thee, 
For  thy  sake,  Tobacco,  I 
Would  do  anything  but  die. 
And  but  seek  to  extend  my  days 
Long  enough  to  sing  thy  praise. 

But,  as  she,  who  once  hath  been 
A  king's  consort,  is  a  queen' 
Ever  after,  nor  will  bate 
Any  tittle  of  her  state. 
Though  a  widow,  or  divorced, — 
So  I,  from  thy  converse  forced. 
The  old  name  and  stjrle  retain, 
A  right  Catharine  of  Spain ; 
And  a  seat,  too,  'mongst  the  joys 
Of  the  blest  Tobacco  Boys  ; 

Where,  though  I,  by  sour  physician. 

Am  debarr'd  the  full  fruition 

Of  thy  favors,  I  may  catch 

Some  collateral  sweets,  and  snatch 

Sidelong  odors,  that  give  life 

Like  glances  from  a  neighbor's  wife ; 

And  still  live  in  the  by-places 

And  the  suburbs  of  tny  graces ; 

And  in  thy  borders  take  delight, 

An  unconquer'd  Canaanite.' — 

Works,  vol.  i.  p.  3?. 

To  pass  to  things  in  a  very  different 
strain — his  Sonnet  •  On  the  Family  Name* 
is  another  great  favorite  of  ours : — 

'What  reason  first  imposed  thee,  gentle  name, — 
Name  that  my  father  bore,  and  his  sire's  sire. 
Without  reproach  ?  we  trace  our  stream  no  higher; 
And  I,  a  childless  man,  may  end  the  same. 
Perchance  some  shepherd^  on  Lincolnian  plains. 
In  manners  guileless  as  his  own  sweet  flocks. 
Received  thee  first  amid  the  merry  mocks 
And  arch  allusions  of  his  fellow  swains. 
Perchance  from  Salem's  holier  fields  retum'd. 
With  glory  gotten  on  the  heads  abborr'd 
Of  faithless  Saracens,  some  martial  lord 
Took  ms  meek  title,  in  whose  zeal  be  bum'd. 
Whate'er  the  fount  whence  thv  beginnings  came. 
No  deed  of  mine  shall  shame  thee,  gentle  name.' 

ib.  p.  65. 
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We  are  sensible  how  largely  we  hare 
filled  our  pages  with  quotations ;  but  our 
object  is  to  do  justice  to  Lamb,  and  to  put 
those  of  our  readers, — and  we  fear  there 
are  many, — to  whom  Lamb's  writings  ge- 
nerally are  unknown,  in  possession  of 
specimens  of  his  genius  which  may  speak 
for  themselves.  The  following  beautiful 
lines  must  please  every  one : 

'The  Sabbath  Bells. 
The  cheerful  sabbath  l^ells,  wherever  heard, 
Strike  pleasant  on  the  sense,  most  like  the  voice 
Of  one,  who  from  the  far-off  hills  proclaims 
Tidings  of  good  to  Zion :  chiefly  when 
Their  piercing  tones  fall  sudden  on  the  ear 
Of  the  contemplant,  solitary  man, 
Whom  thoughts  abstruse  or  high  have  chanced  to 

lure 
Forth  from  the  walks  of  men,  revolving  ofl. 
And  oit  again,  bard  matter,  which  eludes 
And  baffles  his  pursuit— thought-sick  and  tired 
Of  controversy,  where  no  end  appears, 
No  clue  to  his  research,  the  lonely  man 
Half  wishes  for  society  again. 
Him,  thus  engaged,  the  sabbath  bells  salute 
Sudden  I  his  heart  awakes,  his  ears  drink  in 
The  cheering  music ;  his  relenting  soul 
Yearns  after  all  the  joys  of  sociallife. 
And  softens  with  the  love  of  human  kind.' 

iMi.p.74. 


Of  equal,  or  even  greater  beauty  are  the 
lines  'On  an  Infant  Dying  as  soon  as 
Born ;' — ^but  we  can  only  venture  to  place 
before  our  readers  two  sonnets  pre-emi- 
nently characteristic  of  Charles  Lamb, 
and  condensing  in  little  the  feelings  and 
aspirations  scattered  throughout  almost 
all  his  works,  and  especially  his  most 
charming  essays  in  Elia.  We  commend 
the  perusal,  with  our  best  wishes,  to  the 
Utilitarians  of  England  and  America : — 

*  Work. 
*  Who  first  invented  Work,  and  bound  the  free 
And  holiday-rejoicing  spirit  down 
To  the  ever-haunting  importunity 
Of  business  in  the  green  fields,  and  the  town — 
To  plough,  loom,  anvil,  spade — and  oh !  most  sad, 
To  that  dry  drudgery  at  tne  desk's  dead  wood  ? — 
Who  but  the  Being  uoblest,  alien  from  good, 
Sabbathless  Satan  !  he  who  is  unclad 
Task  ever  plies  »mid  rotatory  bummgs. 
That  round  and  round  incalculably  reel—' 
For  wrath  divine  hath  made  him  like  a  wheel — 
In  that  red  realm  from  which  are  no  retummgs ; 
Where  toiling,  and  turmoiling,  ever  and  aye. 
He,  and  his  Noughts,  keep  pensive  working-day.' 

^Lbisvrb. 

<  They  talk  of  time,  and  of  time's  filing  yoke, 
That  like  a  mill-stone  on  nuui's  mmd  doth  press, 
Which  onl^  works  and  business  can  redress : — 
Of  divine  Leisure  such  foul  lies  are  spoke. 
Wounding  her  fair  gifts  with  calumnious  stroke. 
But  might  I,  fed  wiSi  silent  meditation, 
Assoil^  live  from  that  fiend  Occupation — 
Improlnu  labor,  which  hath  my  spirit  broke — 
I'd  drink  of  time's  rich  cap,  and  never  surfeit ; 
Fling  in  more  days  than  went  to  make  the  gem 
Thatcrown'd  the  white  top  of  Methusalem ; — 
Yea,  on  my  weak  neck  take,  and  never  forfeit, 


Like  Atlas  bearing  up  the  dainty  sky. 
The  heaven  sweet  burthen  of  eternity.' 

*  Deus  nobis  haec  otia  fecit,* — ^he  adds, 
afler  he  had  retired  from  his  labors  in  the 
India-House. 

Now  let  the  reader,  curious  in  the  cha- 
racteristics of  oddity  and  genius,  turn  to 
the  essay  *0n  the  Superannuated  Man'  in 
the  second  Elia.  Hear  a  little  of  the  old 
Clerk's  account  of  himself  shortly  after 
his  liberation : — 


*  A  fortnight  has  passed  since  the  date  of  my  first 
communication.  At  that  period  I  was  approaching 
to  tram^uillity,  but  had  not  reached  it  I  boasted  of 
a  calm  mdeed,  but  it  was  comparative  only.  Some- 
thing of  the  first  flutter  was  lefl;  an  unsettling  sense 
of  novelty ;  the  dazzle  to  weak  eyes  of  unaccustomed 
light  I  missed  my  old  chains,  forsooth,  as  if  they 
had  been  some  necessary  part  of  my  apparel.  I  was 
a  poor  Carthusian,  from  strict  cellular  discipline  sud- 
denly, by  some  revolution,  returned  upon  the  world. 
I  am  now,  as  if  I  had  never  been  other  than  my  own 
master.  It  is  natural  to  me  to  go  where  I  please, — 
to  do  what  I  please.  I  find  mvself  at  ejeven  o'clock 
in  the  day  in  Bond-street,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  I 
have  been  sauntering  there  at  that  very  hour  for 
years  past  I  digress  into  Soho,  to  explore  a  book- 
stall. Methinksl  have  been  thirty  years  a  collector. 
There  is  nothing  strange  nor  new  in  it  I  find  my- 
self before  a  fine  picture  in  the  morning.  Was  it 
ever  otherwise?  What  is  become  of  rish-street 
Hill  ?  Where  is  Fenchurch-street  7  Stones  of  old 
Mincing-lane,  which  I  have  worn  with  my  daily  pil- 
grimage for  six  and  thirty  years,  to  the  footsteps  of 
what  toil-worn  clerk  are  your  everlasting  flints  now 
vocal  7  I  indent  the  gayer  flags  of  Pall-Mall.  It  is 
Change  time,  and  I  am  strangely  among  the  Elgin 
marbles.  It  was  no  hjrperbole  when  I  ventured  to 
compare  the  change  in  my  condition  to  a  passing 
into  another  woHd.  Time  stands  still  in  a  manner 
to  me.  I  have  lost  all  distinction  of  season.  I  do  not 
know  the  day  of  the  week,  or  of  the  month.  Each 
day  used  to  be  individually  felt  by  me  in  its  reference 
to  foreign  post  days ;  in  its  distance  from  or  propin- 
quity to  the  next  Sunday.  I  had  my  Wednesday 
feelings,  my  Saturday  night's  sensations.  The 
genius  of  each  day  was  upon  me  distinctly  during 
the  whole  of  it,  afl[ectingmy  appetite,  spirits,  &c  The 

{>hantom  of  the  next  day,  with  the  dreary  five  to  fol- 
ow,  sat  as  a  load  upon  my  poor  Sabbath  recreations. 
What  charm  has  washed  that  JEthiop  white  7  What 
is  gone  of  Black  Monday  7  All  days  are  the  same. 
Sunday  itself—- that  unfortunate  failure  of  a  holiday 
as  it  too  often  proved,  what  with  my  sense  of  its  fu- 
gitiveness,  and  over  care  to  get  the  greatest  quantity 
out  of  it, — is  melted  down  into  a  week  day.  I  can 
spare  to  go  to  church  now,  without  grudging  the 
huge  canfle  which  it  used  to  seem  to  cut  out  of  the 
holiday.  I  have  time  for  everything.  I  can  visit  a 
sick  fnend.  I  can  interrupt  the  man  of  much  occu- 
pation when  he  is  busied.  I  can  insult  over  him 
with  an  invitation  to  take  a  da^'s  pleasure  with  me 
to  Windsor  this  fine  May  morning.  It  is  Lucretian 
pleasure  to  behold  the  poor  drudges  whom  1  have 
left  behind  in  the  world,  carking  and  caring;  like 
horses  in  a  mill,  dnid^ng  on  in  the  same  eternal 
round— and  what  is  it  all  for  7  A  man  can  never 
have  too  much  time  to  himself,  nor  too  little  to  do. 
Had  I  a  litUe  son,  I  would  christen  him  Nothing- 
to-do  ;  he  should  do  nothing.  Man,  I  verily  believe, 
is  out  of  his  element  as  long  as  be  is  operative.  I  am 
altogether  for  the  life  contemplative.  Will  no  kindly 
earthquake  come  and  swallow  up  those  accursed 
cotton-mills  7  Take  m^t|(at  Jumbec  of  a  desk  there, 
and  bowl  it  down  ^ 
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*«  Ab  low  as  to  the  fiends/' 
1  am  DO  longer  »  ♦  ♦  ♦  *  ^^  clerk  to  the  firm  of, 
&c.  I  am  Retired  Leisure.  I  am  to  be  met  with  in 
trim  gardens.  I  am  already  come  to  be  known  by 
my  vacant  face  and  careless  gesture,  perambulating 
at  no  fixed  pace,  nor  with  any  settled  purpose.  I  walk 
about ;  not  to  and  from.  They  tell  me,  a  certaim  turn 
digniUUe  air,  that  has  been  buried  so  lon^  wi^  my 
other  good  parts,  has  be^un  to  shoot  forth  m  my  per- 
son. I  grow  into  gentility  perceptibly.  When  I 
take  up  a  newspaper,  it  is  to  read  the  state  of  the 
opera.  Opus  operatum  est  I  ba?e  done  all  that  I 
came  into  this  world  to  do.  I  have  worked  task- 
work, and  have  the  rest  of  the  day  to  myself.'-— !.«( 
Essays,  p.  101. 

Lamb  excelled  in  drawing  what  he  him- 
self delighted  in  contemplating — and  in- 
deed partly  in  beinff-^^  veritable  Ben  Jon- 
sonian  Humor.  The  extreme  delicacy  of 
his  touch  in  such  sketches  is  particularly 
admirable ;  he  very  seldom,  indeed,  slips 
into  caricature;  it  is  rather  by  bringing 
out  the  otherwise  evanescent  lines  of  the 
character  than  by  charging  the  strong 
ones,  that  he  contrives  to  present  such 
beautifully  quaint  excerpts  from  the  com- 
mon mass  of  humanity.  His  *  Captain 
Jackson,'  in  the  second  Elia,  is  a  master- 
piece ;  you  have  no  sense  or  suspicion  of 
any  exaggeration ;  the  touches  are  so 
slight  in  themselves,  and  each  laid  on  so 
quietly  and  unconcernedly*  tliat  you  are 
scarcely  conscious,  as  you  go  on,  how  the 
result  is  growing  upon  you.  Just  before 
you  come  to  the  end  of  the  essay,  the  en- 
tire creation  stands  up  alive  before  you — 
true  in  every  trick  to  the  life,  the  life  of 
the  Fancy.  You  may  not  have  met  ex- 
actly such  a  personage  in  society,  but  you 
see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  meet 
him.  You  cannot  doubt  Lamb's  own  in- 
timate acquaintance  with  him.  Indeed, 
you  perceive  he  was  a  relation.  Poor  £1- 
liston  was  another  of  Elia's  happiest  sub- 
jects. Elliston  was  of  the  true  blood  of 
the  humorous,  and  Lamb  has  him  in  ena- 
mel, alive  and  dead. 

■Oh,  it  was  a  rich  scene  that  I  was  witness  to,  in 
the  tarnished  room  (that  had  once  been  ^reen)  of 
that  same  little  Olympic  There,  after  his  deposition 
from  Imperial  Drury,  he  substituted  a  throne.  The 
Olympic  Hill  was  *'his  highest  heaven;"  himself 
**  Jove  m  his  chair."  There  he  sat  in  state,  while 
before  him,  on  complaint  of  prompter,  was  brought 
ibr  judgment — how  shall  I  descnt>e  her? — one  of 
those  little  tawdry  thiuj^  that  flirt  at  the  tails  of  cho- 
ruses— a  probationer  for  the  town,  in  either  of  its 
senses — the  pertest  Uttle  drab — a  dirty  fringe  and  ap- 
pendage of  the  lamps'  smoke — who,  it  seems,  on 
some  disapprobation  expressed  by  a  **  highly  respect- 
able" audience,  had  precipitately  quiUed  her  station 
on  the  boards,  and  withdrawn  her  small  talents  in 
disgust 

• "  And  how  dare  you,"  said  her  manager — assum- 
ing a  censorial  severity  which  would  have  crushed 
the  confidence  of  a  Vestris,  and  disarmed  that  beau- 
tiful rebel  herself  of  her  professional  caprices— 1 
verily  believe  he  thought  her  standing  before  him— 


«*  how  dare  you,  Madam,  withdraw  yourself  without 
a  notice  firom  your  theatrical  duties  7"  *<  I  was  hiss- 
ed, Sir."  "  And  you  have  the  presumption  to  decide 
upon  the  taste  of  the  Town  ?"  "  I  don't  know  that, 
Sir,  but  I  will  never  stand  to  be  hissed" — was  the 
subioinder  of  young  Confidence — when,  gathering 
up  his  features  into  one  significant  mass  of  wonder, 
pity,  and  expostulatory  indignation — in  a  lesson 
never  to  have  been  lost  upon  a  creature  less  forward 
than  she  who  stood  before  him — his  words  were  these, 
"  They  have  hissed  m«."  .... 

* "  Ctuite  an  opera  pit,"  he  said  to  me,  as  he  was 
courteously  conducting  me  over  the  benches  of  his 
Surrey  Theatre,  the  last  retreat  and  recess  of  his 
every-day  waning  grandeur.  .... 

*  In  green  rooms,  impervious  to  mortal  eye,  the 
muse  beholds  thee  wielding  posthumous  empire. 

*  Thin  ghosts  of  figurantes  (never  plump  on  earth) 
circle  thee  endlessly,  and  still  their  song  is  Fye  on  st- 
lentphantasy, 

*  Magnificent  were  thy  capriccios  on  this  globe  of 
earth,  Robert  William  Elliston  !  for  as  yet  we 
know  not  thy  new  name  in  heaven. 

*It  irks  me  to  think  that,  stript  of  thy  regalities, 
thou  shouldst  ferry  over,  a  poor  forked  shade,  in 
crazy  Stygian  wherry.  Methinks  I  hear  the  old  boat- 
man, paddling  by  the  weedy  wharf,  with  raucid 
voice,  bawling  "  Sculls,  Sculls  !"— to  which,  with 
waving  hand  and  majestic  action,  thou  deignest  no 
reply,  other  than  in  two  curt  monosyllables,  ^  No : 
oars!"' 

The  essay  •  On  some  of  the  Old  Actors' 
is  even  still  richer  and  fuller  of  theatrical 
recollections  of  upwards  of  thirty  years 
ago.  Mrs.  Jordan,  Bensley  (with  the  cri- 
ticism on  Malvolio),  Dicky  Suett,  the  Palm- 
ers, Jack  Bannister,  above  all,  Dodd  and 
his  Aguecheek — how  racily  I  how  tenderly 
drawn ! 

*In  expressing  slowness  of  apprehension  Dodd 
surpasseo  all  others.  You  could  see  the  first  dawn 
of  an  idea  stealing  slowly  over  his  countenance, 
clunbing  op  by  little  and  little,  with  a  painful  pro- 
cess, till  it  cleared  up  at  last  to  the  fullness  of  a  twi- 
light conception — its  highest  meridian.  He  seemed 
to  keep  back  his  intellect,  as  some  have  had  the 
power  to  retard  their  pulsation.  The  balloon  takes 
less  time  in  filling  than  it  took  to  cover  the  expan- 
sion oC  his  broad  moony  face  ever  all  its  quarters  with 
expression.  A  glimmer  of  understanding  would  ap- 
pear in  the  comer  of  his  eye,  and  for  lack  of  fuel  go 
out  again.  A  part  of  his  forehead  would  catch  a 
little  intelligence,  and  be  a  long  time  in  communi- 
cating it  to  the  remainder. 

*  I  am  ill  at  dates,  but  I  think  it  is  now  better  than 
five  and  twenty  years  ago  that,  walking  in  the  gar- 
dens of  Gray's  Inn — they  were  then  far  finer  Sian 
they  are  now — the  accursed  Yerulam  Buildings  had 
not  encroached  upon  all  the  east  aide  of  them,  cutting 
out  delicate  green  crankles,  and  shouldering  away 
one  or  two  of  the  stately  alcoves  of  the  terrace — the 
survivor  stands  gaping  and  relationless,  as  if  it  re- 
membered its  brother — they  are  still  the  best  gardens 
of  any  of  the  Inns  of  Court,  my  beloved  Temple  not 
forgotten—have  the  greatest  character,  their  aspect 
being  altogether  reverend  and  law-breathing — Bacon 
has  led  the  impress  of  his  foot  on  their  gravel  walks. 
Taking  mjr  afternoon  solace  on  a  summer-day  upon 
the  aforesaid  terrace,  a  comely  sad  personage  came 
towards  me,  whom,  from  his  grave  air  ancl  deport- 
ment, I  judged  to  be  one  of  the  Benchers  of  the  Inn. 
He  had  a  serious,  thoughtful  forehead,  and  seemed 
to  be  in  meditations  of  mortality.  As  I  have  an  in- 
stinctive awe  of  old  Benchers,  1  was  passing  him  with 
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th«t  fort  oT  Mibindiofttiv*  token  of  retpeet  which  one 
i»  Apt  lo  demonii(r«t«  towards  a  venerable  Btnng^er, 
ano  which  rather  detiotea  an  incUnatioa  to  f^reet  him, 
than  any  positive  motion  of  the  body  to  that  effect — 
a  N|i«ci«Ni  of  humility  and  will-worahip  which,  I  ob- 
Mrve,  nine  timee  out  of  ten,  rather  puzsdea  than 

1»l(»a*#«  the  pet  eon  it  is  offered  to — when  the  face, 
urniti|(  full  upon  mo,  strangely  identified  itself  with 
thttt  ol  Dodd.  Upon  close  inspection  I  was  not  mis- 
taken. Uut  could  this  sad,  thouifhtful  countenance 
hn  thn  same  vacant  face  of  folly  which  I  had  hailed  so 
oflen  under  oiroumstaiices  of  gayety ;  which  I  had 
nover  seen  without  a  smile,  or  recognised  but  as  the 
usher  of  mirth ;  that  looked  cut  so  formally  flat  in 
Foppinirton.  so  frothily  pert  in  Tattle,  so  impotently 
busy  in  lUokbite,  so  blankly  divested  of  all  roeanine , 
or  ri^soUitely  exprcssivo  of  none,  in  Acres,  in  Fribble, 
and  a  thousand  afrreeablo  impertinences?  Was 
this  the  fboe^t\ill  of  thouf^ht  and  carefulness — that 
had  so  olWn  divoHtml  it  soli  at  will  of  every  trace  of 
either  to  itive  me  diversion,  to  dear  my  cloudy  face 
for  two  or  three  hours  at  least  of  its  furrows  7  Was 
this  thti  fMoe  -manly,  sobor,  intollij^ent— which  I  had 
eo  olten  desnintHt,  mndo  mocks  at,  made  merry  with? 
The  rtiinemorance  of  the  frttcdotns  which  I  had  taken 
with  it  came  upon  me  with  a  reproach  of  insult  I 
vt>uld  have  ankeil  it  oardon.  1  thought  it  looked 
upon  me  with  a  sense  of  injury.  There  is  aomcthin^^ 
stmnjre  as  well  as  and  in  seeing  actors — your  plea- 
sant IvUowa  particularly — suhjtvttMl  to  and  sufforinv 
the  oomimMi  M  --thoir  tortunes,  Uioir  casualties,  theu* 
deaths^  seem  to  brlong  to  the  scone,  their  actions  to 
t»e  amt'uahle  to  p*wUc  justice  only.  We  can  hardly 
eonneei  lhe<ti  with  more  awtul  rvs|H)n»ibilitiea.  The 
de^th  ol'  thm  tine  actor  took  place  shortly  aAer  this 
mcctiuff.  Ilelmd  t|uittcd  the  stn^rc  some  months  ; 
ai^l»  a*  I  leamcil  aOerwan)««  had  bw>n  in  the  habit  of 
remuiiu^  daily  to  these  ga^lens  almost  lo  the  day  of 
Km  deceaMV  In  theec  m>riou«  walks,  probably,  he 
\i  aik  divesting  hiniKelt^  t^  many  scenic  and  some  real 
vault leir  x^  cMumg  hun^rlf  tV^un  the  tVivolities  of  the 
hvM»ef  ami  the  gi^^ier  thcatr«>— <)i>iii^  gentle  {>enancc 
Km- a  hte  ot*  no  ^c^v  reprohcuiuhlc  toolcncs — taking 
»\tl'  hy  dcgrct^s  the  hutK^on  mask  which  he  might  feci 
he  Had  ^^on^  tiH>  Um^g^  -and  rtkht'srsiug  tor  a  more  so- 
lemn ca»t  ot'  pait.     l\viug  •*  he  put  on  the  weeds  ot 

\^\  \i«  c«>ncUido  with  a  ttpw  juti  and 
tfracrl\tl  w\>nU  aWut  an  actor  of  a  Tcry 

*  No  wiaa  e^wiW  deliver  hvilhant  diaUvg^ic — the  dia* 
Wijwie  ^\t' iNmgiew  <\t  ot'  \V>chcilcy  t>ccanee  none 
^%^«H«h^  It  t\alf  s\>  well  as  John  Kemhle.  tlis 
Vi^U  t^tiue^  m  \  .o>-e  txu  \  .ovts  \^  a»»  to  my  nwUection^ 
f^^UileiMfK  He  rt«^i? j*T><t  »«uuet)me«  m  tlie  intervals  ol 
ti^fiic  \saiMH>\iv  iW  XH^uild  sluud»er  oxer  the  level 
^N^.t«  >sl  ^w  UeiN^^  chAii^\  I M  t  li«  XUoheth  has  been 
V^^^x^  l>s  uxnt  t^^ii  h,^  aU\m*  peouunl  to  me  to  he 
^,1^  ^Ut^x  *U\e  Us  |HMut^>l  sud  \H  \\\\  «hiilo|{Uf^  *rhe 
W4*v  AS  lvHUu^•  *\t  it^^stx  t^^xe  not  tu»eu  t^uiche<l 
V\  *%^\  w'*^-^  tuo^    itie  ^vtiv\t\d  e^xuit  hi^t  Ppuit  in 

•  ->  IVnM  ^-^m  ^  »\*AW  .^  (>s^oHn^\  nu>t  K  n  rtt  \\\»  »|ortih 

fc  ■  >.jN  ^   •*  f,^  V^xv  Nv^  A  *N>-s»\  ,v|  \y  \\       \  \>\\sy*:  s\\\^  *\\ 
«-«,<vv  >■«<   *^   -v>isv\v..'',,\ ,'  \xlv,vh    »v,N  K^vcllx  \M    »iu.'\ 

>.\    wNv*  >  «  ,*»»^  ,'>-^v*s.t>^  ^l^   V*;«>iN  1*^>'>K,  A*vit  »Hss^^- 
»>  -    wt  *Vn*s    t*v   VM  oM    ^^  r*i>*^  >^a><U  nx  >*  n  (S»xi  ^ 


which  he  condeseeoded  to  the  pUycn  ro  Hanlet- 
tbo  spoitive  relief  which  he  threw  bto  the  daikn 
shades  of  Richard — disappeared  with  hioL  He  lad 
his  sluggish  moods — his  torpors — but  they  were  tibe 
halting-stones  and  resting  place  of  his  tragedy— po- 
litic savings,  and  fetches  of  the  breath — hosbaodryof 
the  lungs,  where  nature  pointed  him  to  be  an  econo- 
mist—rather, I  think,  than  errors  of  the  iudgmenL 
They  were,  at  worst,  less  painful  than  the  eternal  j 
tormenting  unappeasable  vigilance, — the  "lidles 
dragon  eyes,"  of  present  fashionable  tragedy.'— £lii, 
p.  330. 

Many  of  Lamb's  bes.  >  were  work- 

ed up  from  letters  writtoi  by  him  to  his 
friends.  The  Superannuated  Man  was  a 
letter,  if  we  mistake  not,  to  Mr.  Words- 
worth. The  Two  Races  of  Men,  the  Dis- 
sertation on  Roast  Pig,  and  one  or  two 
others,  were  letters.  Sometimes  he  bet- 
tered the  original  thought — sometimes  a 
little  overlaid  it  (as  in  the  essay  on  Mnn- 
den's  acting) — and  sometimes  his  letters, 
not  otherwise  used  by  him,  are  as  good  as 
his  printed  efforts.  We  heartily  hope  that 
the  enterprising  publisher  of  his  later 
works,  and  who  has  a  peculiar  interest  in 
Lamb's  fame,  will  give  us  as  good  a  col- 
lection of  these  letters  as  can  with  pro- 
priety be  made  known  to  the  world :  they 
would  constitute,  at  least,  one  charming 
additional  volume  to  his  friend's  writings. 

One  word  more.  We  have  no  vocation 
to  speak  beyond  an  author's  merits  ;  but 
there  are  passages  in  Lamb's  works  which 
may  cause  surmises  which  would  be  most 
unjust  as  well  as  injurious  to  his  memory. 
No  man  knew  Lamb  so  thoroughly  well 
as  his  schoolfellow  and  life-long  friend, 
Coleridge ;  and  it  is  of  Lamb,  no  question, 
that  Mr.  C  was  speaking,  when  he  said* 
that  *  that  gentle  creature  looked  upon  the 
degraded  men  and  things  around  him  like 
moonshine  on  a  dunghill,  which  shines 
and  takes  no  pollution.'  Elia  himself 
confesses  that  some  of  his  imtimados  were 
a  raggrtl  regiment  We  can  add,  that,  up- 
on another  occasion,  when  Mr.  C.  entered 
into  an  ek^quent  and  affectionate  analysis 
of  L^mKs  mind  and  character,  he  said. — 

•  BiMw^re  use,  no  owe  is  oompctefit  to  judge  of  peer 
dtvAr  CUa'V^  «^^  has  ik4  k^^ow-n  bun  km*  and  well 
.^«  I  have  Av><v.  Ht»  hrart  is  as  vt»oie  as  his  head. 
V\\<^  ^\k\  «w\is  «iurh  ss-ww^icif^s  coaM  frocn  him  en 
*vl,<»»v»*  *wSw>rt»  tair^i  «A:tJ<"  v^m  iron  the  nwuth 
*\i  a»nv  *N^t»rt  a(vA'» ;  Sal  tr.  *V»  iik^  aw  BKte  flashes 
.M  nr*K>Kxsri.  if  an  a*>£rw»^r»;  <*m«is  to  bwi  not  fullf 
n>v<\  »w^  mi  1  K,>*««fl  <,»:  15  ;ha:  o^  way  ;  yet  his  frill 

IN^  wm-^-N*  KvAi>— 15^  1  »-r  •  kiK^v^'piroibaodly  re- 
l*i>M**  ♦'Ni  '.»r\v**,i.  OaTrh  .him  wjk^  a*oo«.  aod  the 
I  n^t  ^Ns-K  •'Vk  yr«  w*;.  tssti  ban  aiiiti  a  BAh  or  an 
.A',  -li^x-wiw  So^.-rt^  him— <<v  nu5  i*ft»  and  dMf  b  next 
,NNv  lA  ^'W^i'rxfK^  A£  <w£  F-r^'i**  r«c»rt  : — in  svch  is 
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Art.  IV. — History  of-  the  Sixteenth  and 
Seventeenth  Centuries,  illustrated  by 
original  documents.  By  f'rederic  von 
Raiimer.  Translated  from  tke  German 
by  Lord  Francis  Egerton.  In  2  vols. 
8vo.     London.     1 835. 

Mr.  Von  Raumbr,  well  known  in  Gcr- 
inany  as  a  histor*^!  writer  on  many  sub- 
jects, but  p»'  -'  anguished  by  his  *  His- 
tory of  tbr  '  *^se  of  Hohenstauffen/ 
(which  we  re\  *Wed  at  some  length  a  few 
years  ago,)  went  from  Berlin  to  Paris  in 
March,  1830,  on  what  he  termed  a  profes- 
sional tour.  He  remained  six  months  in 
that  capital,  which  he  principally  employ- 
ed in  examining  the  manuscripts  of  the 
*  Bibliotheqne  Royale.*  His  main  object 
was  to  collate  original  authorities,  with  a 
view  to  those  labors  on  general  European 
history  in  which  he  is  at  present  engaged. 
He  found  time,  however,  on  his  return 
from  his  journey,  to  present  the  world 
with  two  volumes  of  *  Letters  from  Paris,' 
describing  his  route  and  pursuits ;  and  with 
two  more  of  TiCtters  from  the  Royal  Li- 
brary,' forming  the  work  of  which  Lord 
Francis  Egerton  has  now  executed  the 
translation. 

The  first  of  these  publications  is  but  a 
series  of  hasty  sketches  and  loose  anec- 
dotes, thrown  together,  as  the  author  af- 
firms, and  we  do  not  doubt  sincerely,  with- 
out the  slightest  view  to  the  press.     We 
wish,  however,  that  it  were  in  our  power 
to  give  a  slight  notice  of  their  contents  oh 
the  present  occasion :  for,  unless  we  are 
much  mistaken,  they  contain,  under  an 
unpretending  shape  and   unpolished   ex- 
terior, a  very  unusual  quantity  of  sound 
and  shrewd   remark.     They  are  written 
with  an  energy  and  heartiness  which  gives 
a  coloring  even  to  the  commonest  details ; 
Uiey  display,  too,  the  impressions  produc- 
ed on  a  mind  of  no  ordinary  cast ;  giving, 
without  afiectation  of  any  kind,  the  senti- 
ments of  a  man  devoted  to  literature  and 
especially  to  the  chronicles  of  past  ages, 
who  is  placed,  by  accident,  in  a  scene  of 
busy  actors  and  great  events  passing  with- 
out the    sphere   of   his   own   immediate 
activity.     He  makes  no  sort  of  pretension 
to  superior  information  ;  he  sought  no  so- 
ciety, and   professes   to   have   seen   and 
known  no  more  than  the  streets,  hotels, 
and  theatres  afforded  to  every  observer : 
unlike  ordinary  tourists,  he  exhibits  no 
endeavor  to  make  the  most  of  all  that  he 
has  done  and  witnessed,  because  his  pur- 
suits were  of  a  solitary  and  engrossing 
nature,  and  the  contingencies  of  the  mo- 
dem world  were  to  him  only  secondary 
vol..  LIV.  6 


matters.     Yet  there  is  so  much  of  unaf- 
fected interest  in   all  that  was  passing; 
views  everywhere  so  original  and  occa- 
sionally so   sagacious,  as   to  the  causes, 
progress,  and   effects   of  the  revolution 
which  was  then  enacted ;  so  impartial  and 
just  a  portrait  of  the  French  character  as 
viewed  by  a  steady  German  eye,  in  the 
compass  of  these  two  little  volumes,  that 
we  have  met  with  few  narratives  of  tour- 
ists or  politicians  by  profession,  concern- 
ing Paris  in  1830,  so  attractive  as  this,  the 
mere  digression  of  a  literary  mind  from  its 
ordinary  occupations.     Mr.  Von  Raumer 
was,  and  continued  throughout,  strongly 
prepossessed   against  the  ministers   and 
measures  of  Charles  X.     But  even  in  the 
dawn   of   that  revolution,   so   unusually 
calm  and  prosperous,  he  brought  more  of 
apprehension  than   of  confidence  to  the 
prospects  before  him.     And  no  one  fea- 
ture in  the  character  of  the  times  produced 
more  distrust  in  him,  whom  the  discipline 
of  historical  research  had  taught  to  look, 
more  constantly  than  other  men,  for  the 
source  of  human  events  in  the  great  cause 
which  directs  them,  than  the  overweening 
presumption  which  attributed  all  honor  to 
human  actors,  and  seemed  systematically 
tci  reject,  even  with  contempt,  the  notion 
of  that  Providential  assistance  which  the 
more  pious  temper  of  former  times  sought 
in  distress,  and  acknowledged  ih  victory. 
The  same  impartial  and  scrutinizing 
spirit,  the  same  absence  of  all  exaggera- 
tion,  the  same  discrimination   of   right, 
and  sensibility  to  misfortune,  is  yet  more 
strongly  shown  in  our  author^s  *  Polen's 
Untergang,*   in  which  is  traced,  in  the 
short  compass  of  an  essay,  the  progress 
of  the  misfortunes  of  Poland   from  the 
death  of  Augustus  III  to  the  first  capture 
of  Warsaw  by  Souvarof.     Although  there 
is  not  a  sentence  in  the  work  implying 
anything  short  of  the  severest  condemna- 
tion of  the  acts  of   the   three  usurpinjr 
powers  in  that  long  and  atrocious  conspi- 
racy, yet  so  high  is  ^^  character  of  its 
author  in  his  native  land,  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Prussia  has  recently  offered  for 
his  inspection  the  whole  mass  of  docu- 
ments relative  to  the  entry  and  reception 
in  that  country  of  the  defeated  corps  of 
Poles  during  the  late  Russian  invasion. 
A  fact  honorable  to  Germany,  as  show- 
ing the  value  which  is  placed  there  on  the 
sentiments  of  the  better  class  of  literary 
men — to  the  writer  intrusted  with  such  a 
commission — and  above  all — if   (as  we 
have  no  reason  to  doubt)  these  documents 
have  been  delivered  honestly  and  without 
reserve—  td  th(6  Prussian  govemmentits^l^' 
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The  work  before  us  is,  as  we  have  said, 
another  result  of  its  author's  residence  in 
Paris,  containing  a  series  of  extracts  from 
MSS.  in  the  Royal  Library  on  historical 
subjects,  chiefly  the  despatches  of  ambas- 
sadors. It  is  a  singular  collection  of  un- 
digested materials,  bearing  in  many  points, 
it  cannot  be  denied,  the  marks  of  haste  in 
the  compiler ;  but  containing,  with  much 
that  was  known  before,  a  considerable 
proportion  of  matter  which  had  never  yet 
been  laid  before  the  public.  One  obvious 
disadvantage  attends  works  of  so  miscel- 
laneous a  description :  it  is  impossible  that 
the  author,  or  editor,  however  deeply  read 
in  general  history,  can  be  acquainted  with 
all  that  mass  of  private  annals,  memoirs, 
biographies,  essays  on  particular  points, 
which  constitute,  in  fact,  the  most  valu- 
able portion  of  each  nation's  historical 
library.  He  cannot,  therefore,  but  fre- 
quently imagine  that  he  has  made  a  dis- 
covery, where  he  is,  in  fact,  only  going 
over  ground  which  had  been  trodden  be- 
fore. This  the  English  reader  will  soon 
perceive  in  attentively  perusing  that  por- 
tion of  the  book  which  relates  to  our  own 
country. 

We  have  to  thank  Lord  F.  Egerton, 
whose  devotion  to  literature  confers  grace 
on  his  station,  for  a  careful  translation  of 
Yon  Raunier's  collection — and  for  some 
notes  which  render  the  text  much  more 
intelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader  than  it 
would  otherwise  have  been.  It  is  obvi- 
ous, however,  that  many  passages  in  old 
French,  Italian,  and  Spanish  letters  must 
have  lost  point  in  the  course  of  a  double 
transfusion,  first  into  German,  and  then 
from  German  into  English;  and  we  can- 
not but  think  that  this  accomplished  no- 
bleman would  have  adopted  a  better  course 
had  he  employed  some  properly-qualified 
persons  to  retranslate  such  documents  from 
the  original  MSS.,  and  reserved  for  himself 
onljr  the  tank  of  revision  and  annotation. 
As  it  is,  we  mugt  take  the  work  as  we  have 
it — and  be  thankful. 

Amongst  so  miscellaneous  a  collection 
of  trifles  and  serious  matters,  arranged 
with  scarcely  any  reference  io  continuity 
either  of  time,  place,  or  object, — in  which 
the  reader  is  carried  backwards  and  for- 
wards between  France,  Spain,  Germany, 
Denmark,  Naples,  and  Venice.-the  notices 
respecting  Philip  II  and  III  of  Spain,  Eliza 
beth,  James,  and  Charles  I  of  England, 
the  Yalois  Kings  in  France,  and  the  in- 
surrection of  Massaniello  and  subsequent 
transactions  at  Naples,  have  appeared  to 
us  the  most  pregnant  with  interest  and 
novelty.      The  extracts    from    the     de- 


spatches of  ambassadors,  respecting  the 
personal  characteristics  of  Philip  II,  his 
court,  and  retinue,  are  curious  ;  the  former 
especially,  because  they  seem  strongly  at 
variance  with  the  impressions  generally 
formed  of  that  famous  monarch.  Most  of 
our  readers,  we  imagine,  have  pictured  to 
themselves  the  tyrant  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  the  supposed  murderer  of  his  son, 
with  something  of  a  romantic  coloring; 
as  an  *  dmeforte^^  an  energetic,  fiery  spirit, 
a  dark  but  profound  politician,  and  nou- 
rishing under  a  cold  exterior  suppressed 
but  vehement  passions.  Very  few  fea- 
tures of  this  imaginary  portrait  seem  to 
have  belonged  to  the  royal  original. 
Philip  appears  to  have  been,  like  his  fa- 
ther, more  of  a  Fleming  than  a  Spaniard; 
possessing  the  cold  and  phlegmatic  com- 
plexion of  his  paternal  race,  but  deprived, 
perhaps,  of  its  sound  mental  constitution 
by  the  depressing  effects  of  a  climate 
unsuited  to  its  development,  and  a  reli- 
gion which  subdued  all  independence  of 
thought.  Industrious  and  active  in  ordi- 
nary business,  but  with  little  capacity  for 
more  important  exertions,  he  seems  to 
have  spent  his  life  in  a  sort  of  laborious 
idleness,  minutely  sedulous  about  trifles; 
while  the  'more  serious  concerns  of  gov- 
ernment were  miserably  mismanaged  from 
the  want  of  eflicient  superintendence — ex- 
cept when,  as  occurred  once  or  twice  in 
the  course  of  his  long  reign,  his  proper 
functions  were  intrusted  to  some  adminis- 
trator of  consummate  ability.  Some  per- 
sonal traits  will  remind  the  reader  of  a 
widely-diflerent  character,  the  unfortunate 
Louis  XVI.  There  was  in  both  the  same 
homely  activity  and  regularity  in  small 
matters,  the  same  reserve,  proceeding 
more  from  timidity  than  pride,  the  same 
singular  gaucherie^  and  want  of  ordinary 
address  and  self-management  This  ab- 
sence of  grace  and  dexterity  seems,  in- 
deed, to  have  characterized  Philip  in  busi- 
ness of  all  sorts,  from  the  beginning  of 
his  career.  His  various  miscmances  in 
Germany,  when  he  was  brought  forward 
in  order  to  win  favorable  opinions  of  that 
nation,  with  a  view  to  succeeding  his  fa- 
ther in  the  imperial  authority,  seemed 
typical  of  the  maladroitness  with  which 
more  important  aflairs  were  to  be  con- 
ducted throughout  his  life — 

*  Philip,'  (writes  the  French  Ambassador  Marillac 
from  Aogsbar^,  in  1550.)  <  accompanied  by  ten  of  a 
color,  tilted  with  ten  of  another  color  in  the  ^reat 
market-place,  under  the  windows  of  the  emperor  and 
princesses.  All  the  ambassadors  were  invited  to  at- 
tend this  festivity  •  but  to  make  the  matter  short,  I 
must  observe  that  worse  lance  play,  according  to  the 
universal  judgment,  was  never  seen.  Also,  on  a  second 
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\  (Feb.  3,  1551),  Philip  broke  not  a  single 
laoce,  nor  eyeo  once  struck  bis  anta^ooisf.' 

Jvst  as  little  fortune  (adds  Raumer)  as 
at  the  tournament  for  the  Princess's  sake, 
had  Philip  in  his  feasting  with  the  German 
princes.     Marillac  writes,  October  21 — 

*  According  to  the  challenge  of  the  Cardmal  of 
TraUf  Philip  has  ei?en  a  banqaet  to  the  electors 
here  present,  and  dso  eat  with  them ;  he  sought  to 
show  himself  m  every  respect  a  willing  scholar,  and 
drank  twice,  thrice  as  mach  as  he  could  bear ; 
whereupon  the  cardinal,  aahiafrtctptor,  observed,  he 
took  good  hope  that,  if  the  pnnce  should  persevere 
in  this  course,  he  would  in  time  win  the  hearts  of  the 
Gennans !' 

The  genius  of  the  man  may  be  observ- 
ed in  these  ludicrous  failures,  as  well  as 
iji  more  important  misadventures:  the 
unsuccessful  knight  and  reluctant  ca- 
rouser  was  the  same  prince  whose  reign 
of  forty  years  exhibits  but  one  prospect 
of  opportunities  neglected,  impracticable 
plans  obstinately  followed,  vast  means 
entirely  misapplied.  Twice  the  march  on 
Paris  was  open  to  him»  and  each  time  his 
heart  failed  him  when  one  step  forward 
would  have  laid  the  rival  power  at  his 
feet  Once,  at  least,  he  might  have  made 
good  a  footing  in  this  island,  when  his 
armada  had  reached  our  shores  without 
interruption  ;  but  he  had  left  no  discretion 
to  his  admiral,  who  was  forced  to  wait  for 
the  co-operation  of  Parma,  and  thereby, 
as  Herrera  observes,  let  the  great  occaoion 
pass  by  forever.*  He  lost  Holland  by 
fanaticism,  France  by  his  own  suspicious 
and  vacillating  conduct ;  mistrusting  and 
deceiving  the  leaders  of  the  religious 
movement,  who  were  ready  to  place  their 
native  crown  beneath  his  feet  as  the  price 
of  his  assistance.  From  Spain  he  extir- 
pated almost  every  thing  that  ennobles  a 
nation;  independence  of  mind,  creative 
or  productive  energy,  even  valor,  all 
withered  away  under  the  touch  of  his 
paralyzing  sceptre.  Yet  this  monarch — 
one  of  the  feiv  whose  evil  influence  has 
lasted  not  through  generations,  but 
through  centuries — is  still  regarded,  by 
most  historians,  with  a  degree  of  myste- 
rious veneration,  as  a  consummate,  al- 
though dangerous,  politician  I  The  fol- 
lowing amusing  ritratto  of  his  personal 
appearance  and  accompaniments  is  from 
the  pen  of  Badoero.    It  is  remarkable  how 


*  Philip  has  been  much  praised  for  the  composure 
with  which  he  received  the  uewa  of  his  armada's  dis- 
persion. But  there  was  little  moral  diniity,  though 
much  phleg'm,  in  his  disposition.  <  He  will,'  says 
GranveUe,  writing  shortly  after  this  event,  'do every 
thing,  and  yet  does  little  or  nothing.  He  shrinlcs 
from  erery  decision,  troubles  himsclTas  little  for  his 
own  ffood  fiuue  as  tnat  of  others,  and  thinks  he  has 
moed  eveiY  thin«r  when  he  only  gains  time.'— vol 
Ep.206. 


universally  the  most  spirited  and  charac- 
teristic sketches — those  evincing  most 
knowledge  of  the  world  and  most  power 
of  expression — seem  to  come  from  the 
pens  of  Venetian  ambassadors : — 

*  King  Philip  is  now  thirtv  years  old,  of  small 
stature  and  6ne  limbed.  The  forehead  tolerably 
fair ;  azure  eyes,  tolerably  larse ;  strong  eyebrows, 
not  much  parted ;  well  shaped  nose,  great  mouth, 
with  a  heavy,  somewhat  disngoringunder  lip ;  white 
and  fair  beard ;  in  exterior  a  Tleming,  but  in 
haughty  deportment  a  Spaniard.  His  temperament 
is  melancholy  and  phle|^atic.  He  suners  from 
stomach  pains  and  side  stitches*  on  account  of  which, 
by  advice  of  his  physicians,  he  goes  much  to  the 
chace,  as  afibrding  the  best  means  of  strengtheniag 
the  body  and  ridding  the  spirit  of  melancholy 
thoughts.  He  bears  mass  daily,  and  on  Sundays 
sermon  and  vespers.  He  gives  alms  regulariv,  or  on 
special  occasions.  As  nature  has  made  this  king  of 
weak  body,  so  has  she  constituted  him  of  timorous 
mind.  He  eats  sometimes  too  much,  particijlariy 
pastrjT,  and  likes  yariety  in  his  food.  With  women 
oe  is  intemperate,  and  likes  to  go  about  at  night  in 
disguise.  His  expenses  in  dress,  furniture,  liveries, 
&c,  are  not  great  Out  of  doors  he  wears  a  mantle 
and  cap ;  oiun  also  suits  cut  in  the  French  fashion, 
or  with  large  buttons,  and  feathers  in  his  cap. 

<  He  shows  himself  rather  composed  than  passion- 
ate, and  tolerates  persons  and  pretensions  ofunusual 
and  not  very  befitting  description.  He  speaks 
sometintes  with  sharpness  and  wit,  and  loves  jestmg 
and  nonsense.  Yet  he  shows  this  disposition  less 
at  table,  where  buffoons  are  present,  than  when  in  the 
privacy  of  his  apartment  he  lets  himself  loose  and 
IS  merry.  He  possesses  a  good  capacity,  and  one 
equal  to  great  affiurs,  but  is  not  actiye  enough  to 
rule  over  dominions  so  extensive,  as  his ;  yet  he  may 
be  said  to  do  c^uite  as  much  as  his  weak  body  can 
endure.  Petitions  and  reports,  as  they  come  m,  he 
reads  himself;  receives  them  often  into  his  own  hand, 
and  listens  with  great  attention  to  every  thing  which 
is  said  to  him.  While  doins  so  he  commonly  avoids 
looking  the  speaker  in  the  Uce,  but  casts  his  eyes  to 
(be  ground,  or  turns  them  towards  some  other  quar- 
ter. He  answers  quickly  and  shortly,  point  bv 
point,  but  nevertheless  does  not  decide  for  himself. 
....  He  makes  a  point  of  having  always  skilful 
and  experienced  men  in  office ;  but  ne  is  more  sus- 
picious of  their  fidelity  than  is  seemly.  He  has  no 
aptitude  for  warlike  affiiirs,  and  has  given  himself 
no  trouble  to  acquire  any  skill  in  them.  In  bodily 
exercises,  tilts  and  tourneys,  he  has  practised  him- 
self, more  because  the  worid  and  his  subjects  de- 
manded it  of  him  than  out  of  any  inclination  of  his 
own.  With  respect  to  finance,  the  means  of  pro- 
curing money,  and  spending  it  judiciously  towards 
a  purpose,  he  is  wanting  in  necessary  knowledge. 
He  loves  the  sciences,  reads  history,  understands 
geography  pretty  well,  and  something  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  in  which  arts  he  makes  at  tiiaes  atp 
tempts  of  his  own.  He  speaks  Latin  well,  under- 
stands Italian  and  some  French.  In  usual  practice 
he  speaks  Spanish,  but  speaks  not  mucik  ot  any  lime. 
Altogether  be  is  a  prince  in  whom  one  finds  much  to 
be  praised !' — ^vol.  l  pp.  94-97, 

We  do  not  quite  perceive  in  this  account 
the  premises  on  which  its  conclusion  is 
founded. 

On  the  mysterious  history  of  the  Infante 
Don  Carlos,  the  despatches  cited  in  these 
volumes,  especially  those  of  Badoero,  af- 
ford details  of  the  highest  interest  In 
conformity  with  that  general  principle  of 
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curiosity,  ^hich  makes  personal  scandal  a 
far  more  attractive  subject  of  discussion 
than  the  most  important  events  of  a  pub- 
lic nature — the  same  which  makes  delicate 
investigations  and  adjustments  of  private 
quarrels,  according  to  the  code  of  politi- 
cal honor,  run  away  vnth  half  the  time  of 
a  session  of  parliament — this  episode  in 
the  life  of  Philip,  unimportant  in  its  effects 
and  probably  no  less  so  in  its  causes,  fixes 
the  attention  of  more  readers  than  all  the 
TS^ed  fortunes  of  his  long  and  eventful 
reiffn.  And  the  various  interpretations 
which  have  been  put  upon  it  form  a  curi- 
ous illustration  of  the  spirit  of  the  suc- 
cessive periods  of  historical  credulity  and 
historical  scepticism.  It  is  scarcely  worth 
while  to  allude  to  the  fanciful  theories 
first  originated  by  French  writers,  out  of 
which  Saint  Real,  Dumesnil,  Schiller,  and 
Lord  John  Russell  travestied  the  unfortu- 
nate prince  into  a  hero  of  liberalism,  while 
Otway  and  Alfieri  as  gratuitously  turned 
him  into  a  chivalrous  lover.  But  it  is 
singular  that  the  German  literati  of  our 
time  should  have  so  completely  taken  the 
opposite  direction,  as  not  only  to  reject 
the  impossible  story  of  the  loves  of  Car- 
los and  Isabella,  but  to  throw  entire  dis- 
credit on  the  main  event  of  the  tragedy — 
the  death  of  the  son  by  the  order  of  the 
father. 

•RankCj*  says  Von  Raunier,  'has,  in  his  treatise 
on  the  afflur  of  Don  Carlos,  as  acute  as  it  is  circam- 
stantial,  struck  into  the  only  right  path  to  the  eluci- 
dation of  that  mysterious  passage  of  history.' 

And,  in  corroboration  of  the  views  of 
this  distinguished  historian,  he  lays  down 
the  following  assumptions,  '  as  proved  or  I 
highly  probable' : — 

<  1.  Carlos  had,  from  the  beginning,  a  weak  bodily 
and  an  ill-conditioned  intellectual  constitution.  The 
last  failing  was  exalted  by  a  temperament  passionate 
to  phrenzy,  though  lucid  intervals  and  moments  of 
compuncAion  undoubtedly  occurred.  2.  In  the  times 
of  his  greatest  excitement,  the  hate  which  he  un- 
ouestionably  bore  his  father  may  have  originated 
toouffhts  and  expressions  which  had  reference  to  the 
death  of  the  latter.  We  can  scarcely,  however,  here 
pronounce  how  for  rational  design,  sense,  and  moral 
resooosibiltty  existed  in  this  part  of  the  transaction.- 
S.  in  every  case  Carlos  was  mcapable  of  governing ; 
and  there  was  good  ground  for  strict  supervision  of 
htm*  4.  He  and  the  queen  both  died  natural  deaths, 
and  not  the  slightest  love  affair  ever  took  place  be- 
tween them.* 

The  treatise  of  Ranke,  to  which  refer- 
ence is  here  made,  is  contained  in  the 
*Jahrbuch  der  Litteratur'  (Vienna)  for 
1829;  and  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  a 
model  of  temperate  and  sagacious  inves- 
tigation. To  hazard  any  reasoning  a- 
gainst  the  conclusions  of  two  authorSf  no 


less  distinguished  for  truly  German  indus- 
try than  for  a  judgment  and  discrimination 
by  no  means  so  common  among   their 
countrymen,  may  seem,  in  the  absence  of 
all  direct  evidence,  an  unprofitable  waste 
of  labor.     Most  undoubtedly    they  have 
succeeded  so  far  as  to  show  on  how  very 
slight,   or    rather    absolutely    worthless, 
grounds  the  positive  charges  against  Philip 
rest.     And  yet,  we  cannot  quite  acquiesce 
in  their  further  position,  that  the  natural 
death  of  the  prince  admits  of  no  doubt 
It  is  not  because  suspicions  of  foul  play 
were,  in  those  days,  indiscriminately  raised 
on  the  death  of  every  distinguished  per- 
sonage, that  we  are,  therefore,  to  discard 
at  once  all  such  surmises  as  unfounded. 
Not  only  does  their  constant  recurrence 
afford  strong  cause   for  supposing    that 
there  were  occasionally  good  grounds  for 
them ;  it  also,  in  accordance  with  a  law 
very  generally  impressed  on  human  na- 
ture, predisposed  the  minds  of  those  who 
were  Uius  continually  haunted   with   the 
idea,  to  the  perpetration  of  the  act    These 
very  jealousies  engendered  a  recklessness 
of  human  life ;  and  when  every  person  of 
rank  knew  or  imagined  that  his  own  life 
was  exposed  to  such  unseen  dangers,  it 
was  with  less  reluctance  that  he  contem- 
plated the  use  of  similar  means  to  serve 
his  own  purposes  of  fear  or  revenge. 

*  There  are,'  «ays  Ranke,  *  two  opinions  respect 
in^  the  death  of  Don  Carlos  ;  the  one  whieli  may  be 
cabled  orthodox,  resting  on  the  declarations  of  Philip 
himself,  and  supported' by  the  Spanish  writers,  (with 
the  exception  of  Llorente,  who  hod  a  particular  ob- 
ject in  view,)  accordinor  to  which  the  confinement  of 
the  prince  was  a  necessary  restraint,  justified  by  the 
deranged  state  of  his  mind — and  his  death  was  pro- 
duced by  natural  causes — by  the  action  of  bis  per- 
turbed imagination  on  a  diseased  body,  by  his  own 
irreerularitiesin  diet,  &c.,  possibly  aided  by  the  effects 
of  that  restraint  on  his  chafed  and  excitable  temper. 
The  other  was  taken  up,  wholly  without  direct  evi- 
dence, by  foreign  writers,  possessed  by  the  general 
European  jealousy  against  Spain  andTher  monarch, 
and  may  be  designated  as  heterodox  or  apocryphal. 
This  opinion  attributed  the  arrest  of  the  pnnce  to 
religious  or  poHticat  animosities,  his  death  to  tlio 
secret  orders  of  his  father.  To  this  theory,  in  later 
times,  (and  chiefly  on  Brantome^s  worthless  authori- 
ty,) was  added  the  romance  of  his  amour  with  Isa- 
bella.' 

In  examining  the  prohahilities  of  this 
mysterious  case,  the  most  obvious  question 
which  suggests  itself  is,  was  the  prince 
actually  either  mad  or  foolish  ?  For,  not- 
withstanding the  delicate  gradations  by 
which  we  pass  from  reason  to  unreason, 
there  is,  for  practical  purposes,  a  point  at 
which  soundness  of  mind  ends,  and  insan* 
ity  or  idiotcy  begins.  This  is  a  very 
important  consideration;  for  were  the 
prince  actually  insane  or  imbecile  to  that 
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degree  that  his  itate  must  have  been  obvi- 
ous or  capable  of  easy  proof,  (as  Raumer 
inclines  to  believe,)  no  danger  conld  then 
arise  to  Philip  from  him ;  there  could  be 
no  reason  against  his  treatment  as  a  per- 
son under  restraint,  with  all  due  tenderness 
A>r  so  distressing  a  malady ;  and  the  un- 
reasonableness, as  well  as  in  that  case 
atrocious  cruelty  of  the  imputed  act,  would 
appear  in  so  strong  a  light,  that  even  were 
there  direct  evidence  against  Philip,  as 
there  is  none,  it  would  be  scarcely  possible 
to  believe  him  guilty. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Carlos,  al- 
though weak,  wild,  and  distempered  in 
mind  and  body,  yet  possessed  sense  and 
power  of  action  enough  to  conduct  him- 
self under  ordinary  circumstances ;  if  he 
nourished  a  malignant  but  not  wholly  un- 
grounded hatred  against  his  fkther ;  if  all 
restraint,  moral  and  religious,  as  well  as 
positive,  irritated  his  susceptible  temper, 
and  provoked  him  to  fierce  extremes ;  if 
in  short,  standing  in  position  of  heir  to  the 
throne,  he  had  just  those  qualities  and  dis- 
positions which  would  render  him  the  ral- 
lying point  of  all  discontented  spirits ;  the 
instrument  of  all  the  conspirators  of  Spain, 
the  Netherlands,  and  Italy;  if  he  had 
shown  evidence  of  a  disposition  to  go  to 
any  extremities  in  order  to  escape  from 
paternal  control,  and  this  in  a  manner 
although  not  sagacious  or  cautious,  yet  by 
no  means  irrational ;  then  not  only  is  the 
unreasonableness  of  the  act  removed,  but 
strong  temptation  to  commit  it  may  clearly 
be  supposed.  In  this  case  he  was  not  harm- 
less, but  highly  dangerous ;  and  very  few 
steps — those  which  divide  incapacity  from 
the  lowest  degree  of  reason — are  sufficient 
to  make  this  weighty  difference.  And  we 
cannot  but  think,  (as  Ranke  also  supposes, 
although  maintaining  the  innocence  of 
Philip,)  that  this  is  the  right  solution  of 
the  prince's  peculiarities.  Amidst  all  his 
impatience  of  interference  and  government 
— all  the  extravagancies  which  he  com- 
mitted— and  all  me  excesses,  truly  or 
fiilsely  reported  by  Spanish  writers  con- 
cerning him — in  all  his  unnatural  hatred 
against  his  father  atid  his  father's  council- 
lors— we  cannot  find  any  distinct  trace 
of  mental  hallucination,  stUl  less  of  idiotcvi 
In  the  doctrines  now  first  brought  to  light 
by  Raumer,  therefore,  we  have  searched 
with  attention  for  the  solution  of  two  ques- 
tions ;  first,  what  was  the  impression  as  to 
his  sanity  produced  on  eye-witnesses,  be- 
fore the  tragic  part  of  his  history  began  ? 
— secondly,  was  the  conduct  of  his  father 
towards  him  that  which  would  be  adopted 
towards  a  relative  afflicted  with  the  loss  of 


reason,  or  towards  a  dangerous,  and  in 
some  degree  a  hostile  prisoner  ?  Lastly, 
we  have  looked  in  them  for  circumstances 
which  might  more  directly  throw  light  on 
the  manner  of  his  disease.  And  with  these 
views  we  shall  hope  for  the  patience  of  our 
readers  in  discussing  them  a  little  more  at 
length. 

The  earliest  accounts  of  the  prince  are 
from  the  pen  of  the  Venetian  envoy,  Ba- 
doero,  in  the  first  years  of  the  reign  of 
Philip.  They  represent  him  as  wayward 
and  irritable  in  temper,  as  well  as  feeble 
in  intellect;  but  there  is  nothing  which 
seems  to  indicate  constitutional  incapacity. 
In  1567  he  writes : — 

*  The  prince  is  twelve  years  old,  and  of  a  weak 
complexion.  He  has  a  head  of  a  disproportioned 
bi^^ew.  black  hair,  and  a  fierce  disposition.  It  is 
said  of  him,  that  when,  in  the  chace,  hares  or  other 
animals  are  brought  to  him,  he  takes  delight  in  see- 
ing them  roasted  alive.' 

A  peninsular  prince  of  our  own  days  is 
said,  when  young,  to  have  taken  great  de- 
light in  shutting  up  a  number  of  cats  in  a 
bwrrel  full  of  holes,  and  cutting  ofif  every 
tail  which  was  unlucky  enough  to  present 
itself  through  any  of  these  apertures. 
Nevertheless  the  same  personage  dis- 
played, in  the  very  difficult  circumstances, 
of  his  after  life,  no  want  either  of  intellect 
or  resolution.  Carlos's  warlike  propensi- 
ties were  very  decided ;  and  an  anecdote, 
resembling  those  which  are  recounted  of 
the  boy  (Jharles  XII,  represents  him  as 
chiding  his  grandfather,  the  great  emperor, 
for  flying  from  the  elector  Maurice.  This 
anecdote,  by  the  way,  does  not  appear  for 
the  first  time  in  Raumer's  pages:  it  was 
quoted  by  Dam  (Hist  de  Venise,  vol.  vii.) 
from  the  original  of  Badoero's  despatches. 

In  1562  the  prince  met  with  that  fall 
down  the  staircase  at  Alcala,  which,  after 
his  death,  was  represented  as  having  mate- 
rially afiected  his  reason.  This  accident, 
which  occurred  in  the  pursuit  of  a  very 
humble  nymph  about  the  palace,  seems,  un- 
questionably, to  have  given  a  shock  to  his 
bodily  constitution;  frequently-recurring 
illnesses,  and  slow  recoveries,  are  mention* 
ed  in  the  letters  of  subsequent  years.  But 
with  respect  to  his  intellect,  very  different 
estimates  are  given  by  diflerent  observers. 

*Many,  (says  GranTelle  in  1564— when  Carlos 
was  about  nineteen)  are  pleased  with  him,  others  noL 
I  think  him  modest,  and  inclined  to  employ  himself, 
which,  for  the  heir  of  much  lai;f0  dominions,  is  in  the 
highest  degree  necessary  and  important' 

On  the  other  band,  in  the  following 
February,  a  difierent  writer  expresses 
himself  in  these  strong  terms : — • 

*  There  is  nothing  to  be  made  of  Don  Ci 
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believes  CTerythin^  that  is  said  to  him ;  if  one  were 
to  tell  him  he  was  dead,  he  would  believe  it' 

His  melancholy  and  inactivity  became 
more  and  more  predominant  as  his  youth 
advanced ;  and  his  temperamebt,  head- 
strong and  averse  from  all  restraint  what- 
ever, was  peculiarly  unsuited  to  the  so- 
lemn, pedantic,  jealous  etiquette  of  Ma- 
drid. 

In  1566,  when  Carlos  had  attained  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  his  enmity  towards  his 
father  seems  first  to  have  become  matter  of 
notoriety.  It  is  hopeless  to  penetrate  the 
mystery  of  Philip's  domestic  policy  ;  but 
it  is  certainly  no  improbable  supposition, 
that  one  cause  of  the  prince's  anger  was 
to  be  found  in  the  proposal  for  his  mar- 
riage with  the  queen's  sister,  instead  of 
his  cousin,  the  Austrian  princess,  who  had 
previously  been  made  the  subject  of  nego- 
tiation. He  seems,  from  whatever  motive, 
(not  surely  from  that  alleged  by  some  bi- 
ographers, the  desire  of  becoming  head  of 
the  Lutheran  party  in  Germany,)  to  have 
set  his  heart  on  the  latter  arrangement, 
and  to  have  been  much  chafed  by  the  in- 
trigues which  impeded  its  fulfilment  He 
even  professed  a  decree  of  romantic  gal- 
lantry which  certainly  was  little  in  keep- 
ing with  his  general  character. 

*As  he  was  once  driving  in  the  park,  with  the 
qdeen  and  other  ladies,  in  a  carriage  orawn  by  oxen, 
he  was  silent  for  a  long  time.  The  queen  asked  him 
where  were  his  thouo^hts  7  He  answered,  **  More 
than  two  hundred  rai^s  away."  "  And  where  is  the 
place  so  far  off?"  asked  the  queen.  "  I  am  thinking 
of  my  cousin,"  he  replied. 

*  About  the  time  when  they  were  in  doubt  whether 
Philip  or  Alva  should  go  to  the  Netheriands,  Carios 
learned  that  the  Cortes  were  about  to  propose  that, 
during  the  kin^s  absence,  he,  Carlos,  snould  remain 
in  Spain.  Be  betook  himself  thereupon  to  their  as- 
sembly, and  told  them,  that  whoever  should  vote  for 
that  proposal  would  be  held  by  him  as  his  deadlv 
enemy ; — equally  so,  whoever  should  be  mad  enough 
to  propose,  as  they  had  done  three  years  back,  that 
he  should  marr^  his  aunt  He,  moreover,  ordered 
them,  on  pain  of  doath,  to  keep  secret  these  expres- 
sions.   They  were  soon,  however,  known.' 

Little  more  is  added,  in  these  vo- 
lumes, respecting  Carlos's  conduct  during 
the  year  or  two  preceding  his  imprison- 
ment It  will  be  remembered,  however, 
that  during  that  period  he  fell  under  sus- 
picion of  heretical  and  rebellious  senti- 
ments— that  he  gave  vent  to  the  strongest 
language  of  aversion  against  his  father  and 
other  persons — that  he  repeatedly  express- 
ed, to  all  whom  he  thought  likely  to  assist 
him,  his  willingvess  to  en^ge  in  any 
scheme  which  might  free  him  from  the 
constraint  of  his  situation,  whether  through 
flight  or  some  more  audacious  enterprise 
— and  that  letters  were  found  in  his  pos- 
session, directed  to  several  princes  of  Ita- 


ly, to  the  Cortes,  and  to  various  Spanish 
ffrandees  and  civic  communities,  justif3ring 
his  intended  elopement  To  the  same  pe- 
riod belongs  the  doubtful  story  of  his  visit 
to  the  convent  of  Atocha,  and  demand  to 
be  admitted  to  communicate  with  an  un- 
consecrated  wafer,  when  he  was  supposed 
to  have  betrayed  a  design  against  his  fa- 
ther's life :  which,  however,  Philip  always 
denied.  He  was,  unquestionably,  danger- 
ous in  the  highest  degree;  but  the  best 
avouched  of  uiese  circumstances,  and  es- 
pecially the  religious  accusations  which 
were  seriously  urged  against  him,  seem 
little  to  coincide  with  the  supposition  of 
his  insanity.  Still  less  can  that  supposi- 
tion be  reconciled  with  the  fact  mentioned 
by  Ranke— that  Philip,  previously  to  tak- 
ing measures  for  arresting  his  son,  had  the 
acts  of  the  judicial  process  instituted  by 
John,  King^  of  Aragon,  ag^ainst  his  disobe- 
dient son,  Don  Carlos  de  Viana,  extracted 
from  the  archives  of  Barcelona  and  trans- 
lated into  Castilian.  Surely  no  such  pre- 
cedent was  necessary  to  regulate  the  con- 
finement of  a  lunatic. 

We  are  now  come  to  the  last  act  of  the 
tragedy ;  and  here  we  find  large  extracts 
from  the  correspondence  of  the  French 
ambassador,  Fourquevaulx*  describing  the 
arrest,  January,  1568,  and  the  events  which 
followed.  The  tone  of  these  despatches 
is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  extremely  singu- 
lar. The  strange  incidents  which  passed 
at  the  Spanish  court  are  related  in  a  man- 
ner which  seems  to  imply  perfect  con- 
fidence in  all  the  reports  respecting 
them,  proceeding  from  Philip  and  his 
ministers:  no  expression  is  dropped,  in 
the  most  critical  parts  of  the  narrative, 
which  denotes  that  the  writer  looked  be- 
low the  surface,  or  sought  to  convey  any- 
thing more  than  the  official  gazette,  as  it 
were,  of  these  mysterious  occurrences. 
Many  will  doubtless  agree  with  Raumer, 
in  interpreting  this  circumstance  entirely 
in  favor  of  Philip ;— others  may  possibly 
think  that  such  extreme  simplicity  and 
straightforwardness  prove  too  much ;  that 
as  it  was  impossible  for  Fourquevaulx  not 
to  have  perceived  the  suspicious  character 
of  much  of  the  intelligence  which  he  had 
4o  communicate,  so  his  apparent  freedom 
from  all  suspicion  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  attributing  it  to  sagacious  caution 
—or  by  remembering  that  it  was,  at  that 
period,  the  constant  practice  of  the  French 
court  to  employ  confidential  agents  as  well 
as  accredited  ambassadors,  or  to  confer 
both  those  characters  on  the  same  person, 
but  with  strict  requisition  that  they  should 
be  kept  distinct.  ~ o  ' 
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M.  y.  Raumer*  however,  argues  the 
more  confidently  from  the  spirit  and  tone 
of  these  despatches,  because,  as  he  says, 
*  in  the  first  place,  the  French  Court  was 
not  inclined  to  dismiss  or  slur  over  any 
charge  of  crime  preferred  against  the 
Spanish.'  Here  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  he  has  overlooked  circumstances  of 
some  importance  to  the  argument.  The 
French  court  may,  in  general,  have  had 
little  sympathy  with  that  of  Spain ;  and 
Catharine  de  Medicis  was  certainly  not  in- 
clined either  to  admire  the  character  or  to 
spare  the  vices  of  Philip.  But  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remember  that  at  the  precise  pe- 
riod in  question  (the  spring  and  summer 
of  1568)  the  temperature  of  the  Louvre 
was  high  Catholic,  and  preparations  were 
making  for  the  third  civil  war  of  religion. 
A  league — the  prototype  of  that  more  no- 
torious confederacy  which  acted  so  great 
a  part  a  few  years  later — was  forming  in 
defence  of  the  old  faith :  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine,  then  in  close  confidence  with  the 
court,  was,  as  the  recent  historian  of  these 
tiroes  (M.  Capefigue)  has  shown,  in  inces- 
sant and  active  correspondence  with  Phi- 
lip ;  and  in  September,  only  two  months 
after  the  decease  of  the  prince,  Fourqne- 
vaulx  was  supplicating  that  monarch  for 
assistance  against  the  Huguenots.  At  such 
a  crisis,  nothing  is  more  natural  than  that 
the  policy  of  Catharine  and  her  son  should 
have  been  to  pass,  with  as  little  notice  as 
possible,  over  the  sad  events  which  then 
afflicted  the  house  of  their  great  ally ;  and 
to  afford  no  countenance  to  the  rumors  of 
foal  play  which,  we  know,  became  imme- 
diately general  throughout  Europe  on  the 
decease  of  the  prince,  by  the  preservation 
of  despatches  (if  any  were  sent)  touching 
on  subjects  of  such  delicacy.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt — although  these 
letters  contain  no  hint  of  it — that  the  de- 
tention of  the  Infante,  after  his  arrest,  was 
conducted  with  a  harshness  strongly  indi- 
cative of  suspicion.  He  was  at  first  given 
in  charge  to  four  noblemen  of  high  rank 
and  responsible  character.  But  the  prison- 
er was  soon  taken  from  their  hands,  and 
intrusted  to  one  in  whom,  it  is  reasonable  to 


*  Corioeity  has  met  wHh  the  game  ill  succesa  in 
^)ain  as  in  France,  in  searching  for  original  docu- 
ments re^rdi  g  this  catastrophe.  *  There  was  at  Si- 
maocas,  m  the  interior  of  one  of  the  towers  of  the 
castle,  a  walnut-wood  chest,  with  three  locks.  It  was 
generally  believed  to  contain  thepapcrs  relative  to  the 
imprisonment  and  death  of  Don  Carlos :  and  hence  the 
ipecial  care  taken  of  it.  When. the  French  armies 
penetrated  into  th^  Peninsula,  the  Spaniards  profiled 
by  th^ir  arrival  to  have  this  chest  opened — but  they 
only  found  in  it  t^lCR^^8of  the  criminnl  process asrainst 
Don  Rodrigo  de  Calder-n,  containing  nothing  of  con- 
sequence.*—Capefigao,  *  Uistoire  de  la  Ligue  J 


suppose,  the  king  could  place  more  impli- 
cit reliance.  This  man,  Ruy  Gomez  de 
Silva,  was,  above  all  others,  the  especial 
object  of  hatred  to  the  ill-regulated  mind 
of  the  prince.  He  is  said  to  have  men- 
tioned him  first,  and  his  own  father  second, 
among  the  persons  whom  he  wished  out 
of  the  world ;  nor  was  his  aversion  entirely 
unreasonable,  if  the  received  story  be  cor- 
rect— that  this  personage  had  insinuated 
himself  into  Carlos's  confidence,  that  the 
prince  had  entrusted  him  with  the  partic- 
ulars of  a  scheme  for  escaping  to  Malta 
during  its  siege  (in  1565),  and  that  Gomez 
had,  by  the  king's  advice,  deterred  him 
from  prosecuting  his  project  by  showing 
him  a  forged  account  of  the  relief  of  the 
place.  Must  it  not  have  excited  some 
doubts  as  to  Philip's  purpose,  when  it  be- 
came known,  that  on  the  25th  of  January, 
seven  days  after  his  arrest,  the  custody  of 
the  prince  was  taken  from  the  noblemen 
to  whom  it  had  been  originally  confided, 
and  that  he  was  entirely  given  into  the 
keeping  of  this  real  or  imaginary  enemy  ? 
that  Gomez  had  a  suite  of  chambers  allot- 
ted to  him  and  his  wife,  the  Princess  of 
Eboli,  surrounding  the  single  and  comfort- 
less apartment  of  Carlos,  so  that  the  lat- 
ter might  be  heard  or  seen  at  pleasure 
without  his  observation  ? — (vol.  i.  p.  1 52, 
&c.)  .  Was  it  ordinary  treatment  of  a  lu- 
natic to  place  him  thus  in  immediate  and 
daily  communication  with  the  object  of 
his  disordered  hatred  ? — or,  did  it  not  ra- 
ther resemble  the  committal  of  a  danger- 
ous prisoner  to  the  most  secure  of  gaolers 
— one  who  had  every  motive  of  personal 
revenge  and  fear  to  bind  him  to  his  office? 
And  what  interpretation  must  not  the 
council  of  Catharine  and  Charles — in 
whose  court  so  much  was  perpetrated,  and 
so  much  more  suspected,  of  diabolical  tam- 
pering with  human  life— where  even  masks, 
gloves,  and  side- saddles  lay  under  suspicion 
of  poison — ^have  placed  on  such  passages 
as  the  following  in  their  ambassador's  cor- 
respondence : — 

*  Feb.  18. — The  prince  is  ever  shut  up  and  yard- 
ed in  his  chamber ;  ho  cats  little,  and  unwilUngly, 
and  sleeps  hardly  at  all,  which  in  no  respect  can  as- 
sist him  to  amend  his  understanding.  He  becomes 
visibly  thinner,  and  more  dried  up ;  and  his  eyes  are 
sunk  m  his  head.  They  ^ive  him  sometimes  strong 
soups  and  capon  broths,  m  whieh  amber  and  other 
nourishing  tbin/vs  are  dissolved,  that  he  may  not 
quite  part  with  his  strength  and  fall  into  decrepitude ; 
these  soups  are  prepared  privatdy  in  the  chamber  of  Ruy 
GomtZt  through  which  no  one  passes  into  that  of  the 
prince.  The  prince  is  still  never  allowed  to  go  out, 
nor  even  to  look  out  of  the  window.' — vol.  L  p.  141. 

On  May  8,  Fourquevaulx  writes  that 
Don  Carlos's  understanding  deteriorates 
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every  day,  and  his  liberation  '  is  not  to  be 
in  any  degree  reckoned  on ;'  and  in  a  sub- 
sequent passage  gives,  as  a  reason  for  the 
imprisonment,  which  Philip  would  not  he 
says  avow  in  answer  tp  the  inquiries  of 
the  Emperor  Maximilian,  '  the  notorious 
incapacity  of  the  poor  young  prince.* 
From  this  lime  we  hear  no  more  of  Car- 
los in  Fourquevaulx's  despatches.  His 
death  (which  happened  on  the  night  of 
the  25th  of  July)  is  not  made  the  subject 
of  any  report,  and  only  incidentally  al- 
luded to.  This  circumstance  would  be, 
in  itself,  suspicious  enough — as  if  the  court 
of  France  had,  from  the  motives  which 
we  have  already  explained,  suppressed  all 
that  could  not  bear  the  light  But  it  must 
be  added,  in  fairness,  that  the  lacuna  thus 
left  by  Von  Raumer  is  in  some  degree 
supplied  by  Ranke.  He  has  produced 
letters  both  of  the  Papal  nuncio  and  the 
Venetian  ambassador  Cavalli  to  their  re- 
spective courts,  describing  the  death  of  the 
prince  circumstantially,  in  a  manner  not 
at  all  differing  from  the  narrative  divul- 
gated by  Philip  and  his  friends.  The  evi- 
dence of  the  latter  envoy  is  of  importance, 
not  only  from  the  general  credit  and  veri- 
similitude which  attaches  to  these  Vene- 
tian reports,  but  also  because  the  relations 
of  Venice  and  Spain  were  then  by  no 
means  cordial,  and  because  Cavalli 
throughout  takes  the  prince's  part,  and 
calls  the  imprisonment  a  cruel  one.  In 
the  letters  of  the  Papal  agent,  no  allusion 
whatever  is  made  to  any  suspicions ;  those 
of  Cavalli  are  more  explicit : 

*  Perch^'  be  says  (ia  a  letter  dated  30th  of  Sep- 
tember), 'di'vani  locht  d'  Italia  e  sta  scritto  il 
sospelto  che  il  principe  di  Spagna  sia  roorto  di  vene- 
Do,  non  voglio  evitar  di  ag^un^er  qaesto,  e  quasi 
firoiamente,  che  il  detto  priDcipe  non  e  morto  da  altro 
veneno  che  dalle  ^ran  disoraini  che  faceva  edalla 
molta  inqoietudine  di  suo  animo.' 

With  this  strong  testimony  in  favor 
of  Philip  conclude  the  authentic  notices 
which  we  possess  respecting  a  dark  trans- 
action. It  is  in  vain  to  go  farther,  and 
look  for  evidence  in  support  of  the  charges 
against  him  in  his  own  avowals,  and  those 
of  his  familiars,  or  in  the  narratives  of  con- 
temporary Spanish  writers  under  the  cen- 
sorship of  the  Inquisition ;  or  to  conclude 
him  clear  of  the  accusation  because  no 
such  evidence  can  there  be  found.  Yet 
there  is,  in  the  declarations  of  the  monarch 
himself,  an  inconsistency  which  cannot 
escape  notice.  The  communication  which 
he  made,  immediately  on  his  son's  arrest, 
to  the  Archbishop  of  Rossano,  papal 
nuncio  in  Spain,  must  have  gone  far  to 
strengthen  the  suspicions  of  those  who 
condemned  him — 


'The  motive  whieh  had  determined  him  was,  that 
he  had  preferred  the  honor  of  God,  the  preserYation 
of  the  CatfaoUc  religion,  and  the  safetv  of  his  king- 
dom and  subiects,  to  his  own  flesh  and  blood  ;  there- 
fore, in  obedience  to  God,  ht  had  sacr^ctd  his  only 
son,  not  being  able  otherwise  to  provide  for  ihese 
objects.' 

These  expressions  are  cited  by  Sismondi 
(Histoire  des  Fran^ais,  torn.  xix.  p.  10) 
from  the  Archbishop's  letter  to  Cardinal 
Alessandrino,  in  Laderchii  Annal.  Eccles. 
Surely  they  import  something  more  than 
the  version  which  Philip  afterwards  gave 
of  his  policy — that  his  son  was  only  con- 
fined in  consequence  of  mental  incapacity. 
To  us  they  appear  to  throw  some  weight 
into  the  scale  of  the  old  opinion,  that  the 
king  at  one  time  entertained  the  notion  of 
bringing  his  son  to  trial,  either  by  the  In- 
quisition or  by  a  secret  commission ;  but 
that,  having  abandoned  this  idea,  he  adopt- 
ed a  surer  and  darker  mode  of  immolating 
the  victim  to  hiB  own  safety  and  that  of 
the  state. 

But  it  will,  perhaps,  be  thought  that  we 
have  delayed  too  long  over  a  task  so  un- 
grateful as  that  of  searching  out  grounds 
of  suspicion,  in  order  to  support  a  tale 
wholly  unfounded  on  direct  testimony, 
and  which  political  and  religious  hatred 
first  rendered  current  in  Europe.  There 
is  truth  in  the  remark  with  which  Banke 
concludes  his  examination  of  St.  Real's 
two  absurd  romances — his  Conspiracy  of 
Don  Carlos,  and  that  of  Bedamar. 

'  OfUn '  (he  says)  *  have  opposite  opinions,  hastily 
adopted  on  the  moment,  conflicted,  like  the  parties 
which  embraced  them,  for  some  time  toother ;  until 
the  public  voice  has  pronounced  itself  on  the  same 
side  with  political  success.  As  soon  as  the  Spanish 
monarchy  had  sunk  into  insignificance,  it  was  belied. 
While  Venice  floanshed  and  ruled,  she  was  held  in 
honor;  as  soon  as  she  no  longer  retained  power 
enou^  to  make  a  fl^re  in  the  fmairs  of  Europe,  fa- 
bulous stories  were  immcdialelv  rife  against  her,  and 
she  was  condemned  in  general  opinion  at  the  same 
time  at  which  she  sank  in  importance.  For  the  sen- 
timents of  the  multitude  depend  but  too  muoh  on  the 
vicissitudes  of  political  fortunes.' 

At  all  events,  we  cannot  think  there  is 
any  reason  for  the  very  authoritative  dic- 
tum of  a  writer  whose  criticisms  are  in 
general  just  and  impartial — (the  author  of 
the  History  of  Spain  in  Lardner's  Cabinet 
Cyclopaedia) — that  *  such  tales*  (as  that  of 
the  supposed  murder)  *  are  without  even 
the  shadow  of  a  foundation  in  contempo- 
rary writers  of  Spain,  or  even  in  common 
sense.  The  truth  is,  that  Philip  behaved 
with  too  much  moderation  to  a  son  who 
was  fit  only  for  a  receptacle  for  lunatics.' 
Of  the  Spanish  historians  of  that  age,  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  honest  and  judicious 
Herrera  passes  over  the  matter  altogether 
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in  silence,  finishing  his  ftarratire  of- these 
erents  with  the  arrest  of  Don  Carlos. 
Ferreras,  the  apologist  for  Philip* s  worsi 
excesses,  scarcely  deserres  notice.  And 
common  sense,  we  think,  is  far  hetter 
evinced  in  submitting  to  the  existence  of 
a  mystery  where  the  most  enlightened 
judges  have  long  pronounced  the  truth 
undiscoverable,  than  in  delivering  so  arbi- 
trary a  sentence  against  the  inclination  of 
general  opinion.  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  in 
his  History  of  England,  after  stating  the 
ease  with  his  usual  philosophy  and  can- 
dor, displays  an  evident  inclination  to 
acquiesce  in  the  charge:  so  that  the  stu- 
dent who  looks  for  his  knowledge  in  Eu- 
ropean annals  to  Dr.  Lardner's  miscellany, 
will  find,  under  the  head  of  Spain,  the  same 
story  treated  as  a  mere  idle  fiction,  which, 
under  the  head  of  England,  he  is  taught 
most  potently  to  believe.  Lord  F.  Eger- 
ton,  we  observe,  continues  to  doubt  not- 
withstanding the  strongly-expressed  opin- 
ion of  his  principal.  'Whether,'  he  says, 
*  these  deductions  of  Monsieur  Raumer  be 
correct  or  otherwise,  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  nothing  to  justify  historians  or 
biographers  in  stating,  as  an  indisputable 
and  notorious  fact,  that  Philip  was  the 
murderer  of  his  son  and  wife.'  The  latter, 
indeed,  is  a  monstrous  and  wholly  unau- 
thorized accusation.*  Whatever  estimate 
we  may  be  inclined  to  form  respecting  the 
amiability  of  Philip's  character,  his  young 
wife  was  most  devotedly  attached  to  him, 
and  he,  as  far  as  his  nature  permitted,  re- 
turned her  affection.  Her  last  sighs  were 
breathed  on  the  bosom  of  her  husband ; 
her  last  prayers  were,  that  her  mother  and 
brothers  might  be  better  impressed  with 
the  urgent  duty  of  showing  no  compassion 
towards  the  enemies  of  their  religion;  so 
deeply,  as  Ranke  observes,  *  had  the  evil 
infection  of  the  time  insinuated  itself  into 
that  innocent  heart' ! 

From  one  great  tragedy  to  another,  per- 
formed on  a  more  public  stage  and  be- 
tween actors  of  still  mater  mark  and  ce- 
lebrity, the  mind  of  the  reader  turns  with 
a  natural  desire  to  compare  and  contrast 
circumstances  so  different  in  character,  yet 
equally  prominent  among  the  tumultuous 
scenes  of  their  busy  century.  Von  Rau- 
mer has  evidently  taken  a  particular  inte- 
rest in  compiling  that  part  of  his  collec- 
tions which  relates  to  Mary  Clueen  of 
Scots,  and  principally  to  the  last  period 


•  The  story  quoted  by  Raumer  (pp.  166,  157)  from 
an  anonymous  MS.  merely  gives  the  current  reports  in 
France  at  the  time.  The  substance  of  it  was  already 
to  be  found  in  Le  Laboureur's  additions  to  the  memoirs 
of  Castlcnau. 
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of  her  captivity  and  the  events  which  im- 
mediately preceded  her  death.  We  cannot, 
however,  say  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
throwing  any  additional  light  on  the  mys- 
terious part  of  those  transactions.  P^or, 
indeed,  is  there  much  of  novelty,  to  Eng- 
lish readers,  in  the  extracts  which  he  has 
inserted  in  the  present  volumes.  One  long 
and  interesting  letter,  that  of  Mary  de- 
scribing her  situation  at  Tutbury,  was 
printed  long  ago,  as  the  translator  remarks, 
in  Lord  Bndgewater's  Life  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor Egerton.  He  might  have  added, 
that  it  has  been  already  used  for  the  pur- 
poses of  general  history,  as  the  most  inte-  *  # 
resting  parts  of  it  have  been  extracted  by 
Dr.  Lingard.  And  all  that  is  of  import- 
ance in  the  despatches  of  the  French  en- 
voys from  Scotland  and  England  will  be 
found  either  in  the  Cotton,  Harleian,  or 
Egerton  MSS.,  in  the  British  Museum. 
But  it  is  hardlv  possible  to  conceive  that 
much  public  documentary  evidence  can 
exist  unsearched,  on  a  favorite  subject  of 
controversy,  which  has  exercised  the  wits 
of  so  many  literary  polemics. 

Whether  or  no  Mary  did  actually  pen 
that  fatal  passage  in  her  letter  to  Babing- 
ton,  (for  hers  it  most  undoubtedly  was  as 
to  the  rest  of  its  contents,)  which  impli- 
cates her  as  accessary  to  the  intended  mur- 
der of  Elizabeth,  will,  we  fear,  remain  ever 
an  undecided  question.  No  reasoning,  no 
ingenuity,  can  remove  the  suspicion  which 
attaches  to  the  conductors  of  the  prosecu- 
tion, from  their  not  having  confronted 
Mary  with  her  two  accusers,  the  secreta- 
ries who  made  those  disclosures  which 
led  to  her  condemnation.  And  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  so  much  probability  in 
favor  of  the  supposition  that  Mary,  whom 
the  conspirators  trusted  in  all  besides,  was 
trusted  in  this  most  critical  point  of  all* 
there  is,  too,  notwithstanding  the  general 
impression  to  the  contrary,  so  much  of 
openness  and  fairness  in  the  recorded 
transactions  with  her  previous  to  her  trial; 
there  is  so  much  in  Nau  and  Curl's  con- 
fessions, which  their  subsequent  retracta- 
tions could  neither  palliate  nor  evade, — 
that  the  mind  remains  balanced  between 
the  improbability  of  so  many  circum- 
stances concurring  to  give  verisimilitude 
to  a  fiction,  and  the  difficulty  of  believing 
that  the  ministers  of  Elizabeth,  if  as  up- 
right as  they  were  sagacious,  could  have 
committed  so  gross  an  error  as  to  neglect, 
or  suffer  their  sovereign  to  omit,  the  only 
step  wanted  to  confirm,  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe,  the  justice  of  their  accusation. 

We  have  been  led  into  these  reflections 
less  by  the  contents  of  the  work  before  us 
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than  by  the  perusal  of  some  veiy  dngular 
autograph  letters  of  Lord  Burleigh,  which 
will  shortly  be  given  to  the  public  by  Mr. 
LfOigh,  their  discoverer,  together  with 
other  documents,  edited  and  unedited,  re- 
specting the  B^bington  conspiracy.  Whe- 
ther these  letters  will  throw,  in  fact,  any 
light  upon  the  real  state  of  the  case  be- 
tween Mary  and  her  accusers,  or  whether 
they  only  place  additional  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  any  plausible  theory,  we  will 
not  now  anticipate.  But  the  picture  which 
they  give  of  the  agitated  mind  of  Eliza- 
beth, during  that 

*  Interim, 
like  a  phantastna  or  a  hideous  dream,' 

which  passed  between  the  first  resolution 
to  involve  Mary  in  the  charges  against 
Babington,  and  the  final  adoption  of  judi- 
cial measures  against  her,  is  indeed  fraught 
with  the  deepest  interest.  No  language 
of  a  fictitious  describer,  even  had  Shak- 
speare  brought  his  sovereign  on  the  stage, 
could  so  forcibly  depict  the  wild  conflict 
of  her  feelings,  as  the  manner  in  which 
her  cold,  unimpassioned,  impenetrable 
minister  notes  everything,  while  seeming 
to  note  nothing ;  conveying  to  his  corres- 
pondent (WaUinffham)  a  perfect  dissec- 
tion of  the  queen^s  inmost  thoughts,  in  a 
style  apparently  so  ujiconscious,  that  had 
the  letters  reached  her  eye,  there  is  not  a 
sentence  or  an  expression  on  which  she 
could  h^ve  fixed  as  derogatory  to  her  dig- 
nity or  inconsistent  with  his  duty  as  the 
mere  exponent  of  her  will  and  directions. 
The  interference  of  King  James  in  be- 
half of  his  mother  forms  a  curious  chapter 
in  the  life  of  that  monarch,  whose  fate  it 
seems  to  have  been,  throughout  life,  to 
have  his  best  intentions  frustrated  by  the 
worthlessness  of  statesmen  and  favorites, 
by  whom  he  was  flattered,  governed,  and 
betrayed  on  all  occasions.  Ho  has  been 
so  eminently  unpopular  a  character  with 
almost  all  historical  writers,  that  it  has 
been  usual  to  attribute  the  failure  of  his 
intercessions  with  Elizabeth  to  his  own 
lukewarmness,  if  not,  with  Burnet  and 
others,  to  insincerity.  Yet  the  latter,  at 
least,  seems  a  very  unjust  suspicion.  Of 
high  generosity  his  nature  was  notindeed 
capaMe;  he  had  none  of  those  chivalrous 
feelings  which  would  have  induced  worse 

{princes  than  himself  to  peril  crown  and 
ife  in  such  a  cause,  even  for  the  sake  of 
their  own  and  their  country's  dignity, 
were  all  natural  feeling  out  of  the  question. 
And  his  afiection  towards  his  mother  was 
not  likely  to  act  powerfully  in  her  favor — 
as  he  had  never  known  her,  and  was  more- 


over, it  may  foirly  be  believed,  persuaded 
of  her  privity  to  his  father's  death.  Never- 
theless, if  his  exertions  were  not  energetic, 
there  is  scarcely  reason  for  imagining  that 
they  were  not  made  in  good  faith.  And 
sufficient  allowance  has  not  been  made  for 
the  extraordinary  circumstances  in  which 
he  was  placed,  and  the  character  of  the 
men  in  whose  hands  imperious  state-ne- 
cessity— or  rather  the  necessity  of  a  prince 
whose  ministers  are  forced  upon  him  by  a 
domineering  party,  and  whose  fate  it  is  to 
employ  agents  whom  he  knows  and  de- 
spises— obliged  him  to  place  the  conduct 
of  the  negotiation.  On  this  point  the 
volumes  before  us  aflbrd  some  curious 
illustrations,  from  the  despatches  of  M.  de 
Courcelles,  French  ambassador  at  Edin- 
bprgh.  We  must  4iowever  remark,  that 
the  bulk  of  his  reports  at  this  critical  pe- 
riod is  contained  at  considerable  length, 
and  apparently  most  accurately  translated, 
in  the  Cotton  MSS.  of  the  British  Museum. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  first 
envoy  despatched  to  England  by  King 
James,  on  the  intelligence  of  the  arrest  of 
the  Clueen  of  Scots'  servants,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Babington  conspiracy,  was 
William  Keith,  whose  appointment  excited 
great  discontent  among  the  high-minded 
Scottish  nobility,  both  because  he  was  a 
man  of  no  personal  consequence  and  also 
a  partisan,  perhaps  a  pensioner,  of  Eng- 
land. Yet  it  might  be  doubted  whether 
so  insignificant  an  agent  was  not  likely  to 
make  more  progress  with  the  proud  and 
vindictive  Elizabeth  than  any  of  those  war- 
like barons  who  would  so  gladly  have 
carried  her  a  message  of  defiance.  How- 
ever, as  the  danger  to  Mary  appeared 
more  imminent,  and  after  she  had  been 
found  guilty  by  the  Lords  Commissioners, 
the  King  despatched  three  envoys,  the 
Earl  of  Bothwell,  Sir  Robert  Melville, 
and  the  Master  of  Gray,  to  intercede  for 
her  life.  But  Bothwell,  the  Clueen's  de- 
voted friend,  was  prevented  from  under- 
taking the  journey  by  Elizabeth's  decided 
opposition. 

*The  King  of  Scotland,*  writes  De  Courcelles 
Dec.  31 J  1586,  *  appears  not  to  trouble  himself  much 
with  this,'  (the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  of  Both- 
welPs  commission,)  •  from  his  desire  to  send  some 
one  quickly,  to  prevent  further  proceedings  again«it 
the  queen  liis  mother ;  and  that,  in  any  case,  the 
passport  beins'  made  out  for  Lord  Grayy*  who  could 
take  the  said  Melville  with  him,  these  seemed  to  him 
sufficieot  for  the  above  legation.' 


*  The  En£;liBh  translator  ou^ht  to  have  noticed  that 
the  Master  oT  Gray  is  thus  confounded  with  his  father 
the  Peer,  through  the  German  collector's  too  literal 
adoption  of  the  loose  French  Milord  of  De  Courcelles. 
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Here  follow  the  instructions  delivered 
to  the  commissioners^  which  are  well 
known. 

'To  give  these  inatractions  more  solemnity,  James 
caused  them  to  be  read  to  the  Parliament,  and  called 
opon  the  Lords  to  shre  their  opinion  upon  them. 
Hereupon  theLiords  Hamilton,  BothweU,  and  others 
remarked,  it  seemed  to  them  not  unfitting  to  add, 
that  the  king,  if  Elizabeth  should  proceea  further 

2 gainst  his  mother,  would  declare  war ;  or  add  some 
ireatfl  which  yrould,  in  their  opinion,  be  of  more 
avafl  to  restrain  the  insolence  of  the  enemy,  than  all 
the  entreaties  they  could  make.  They  wished,  also, 
to  sdike  out  certain  passages  in  the  last  instruction, 
as  running  contrary  to  the  honor  and  dignity  of  the 
king,  and  bein^  such  as  his  mother  herself  would 
even  in  extremity  refuse  her  consent  to.  The  king 
answered,  "  The  time  is  not  fitting,  and  the  posture 
of  my  afiairs  does  not  permit  me  to  threaten  the 
Ctueen  of  England,  who  is  a  very  powerful  princess. 
The  last  artide,  moreoTer,"  Tthts  was  to  the  effect 
that  Gtoeen  Mary  should  voluntarily  renounce  her 
personal  rights  as  a  sovereign  prince,  and  remain  a 
prisoner  as  Elizabeth's  subject,^  **  must  remain  unal- 
tered, as  a  means  whereby  the  life  of  my  mother  may 
be  saved." 

'  Upon  this,  the  Lord  Herriee  prayed  Ins  Majesty 
Dot  to  take  it  amiss,  if  he  were  to  teU  him,  that  from 
the  beginning  thejr  had  shown  themselves  too  tardy 
in  the  defence  of  his  mother,  which  had  given  occa- 
sion  to  her  enemies  to  proceed  so  far  against  her. 
The  king,  however,  answered  in  anser, — **  Although 
I  am  not  bound  to  lay  before  my  subjects  an  account 
of  my  dealings,  I  yet  will  that  every  one  should 
know,  that  if  I  did  not  speak  earlier  respecting  the 
liberation  of  my  mother,  I  so  abstained  because  she 
herself  had  sent  me  word  not  to  do  so,  and  I  will  not 
do  service  to  any  ungrateful  person.  For  proofs  how 
I  have  in  everything  discharged  my  duty  towards 
bcT,  our  correspondence  since  my  accession  to  the 
throne  shall  belaid  before  the  highest  tribunal  of  this 
realm,  and  copied.  For  the  rMt^  you  may  add  or 
take  away  what  you  will  in  these  instructions;  inas- 
much, however,  as  the  object  is  to  save  the  life  of  the 
queen,  I  declare  solemnly,  that  if  she  sufier  death, 
her  blood  be  upon  all  your  heads,  and  not  on  mine.'* 
As  they  saw  him  so  steadfast  in  his  opinion,  none 
would  make  reply ;  many  also  condudea  tbathe  was 
advised  that  this  was  the  only  way  to  save  his  mothen 
they  had  perhaps  laid  it  down  f&r  him  ftom  England, 
and  Ehsabetfa  was  perhaps  informed  of  it.  In  anv 
case,  the  kins  will  endeavor  to  derive  therefrom  ad- 
vantages for  himself.  As  he  has  made  a  general 
declaration,  that  he  would  not  openly  declare  against 
England,  even  befalling  the  death  of  his  mother,  but 
only  in  the  case  of  an  attempt  to  exclude  him  from 
the  succession,  as  be  himself  had  said  to  Lords  Both- 
well  and  Seton,  all  which  may  have  given,  as  they 
pretend  it  has,  more  courage  to  the  partisans  of 
England,  who  were  about  him,  and  knew  the  facility 
winch  is  said  to  belong  to  him,  to  persuade  the 
^oeen  of  England  not  to  hesitate  (fa'mdre)  in  pro- 
ceeding against  the  queen  his  mother ;  for  though 
her  death  would  be  displeasing  to  him,  they  would 
be  able,  by  the  great  means  they  had  in  his  court  and 
their  favor  with  his  person,  or  in  any  event  by  the 
occasions  which  time  would  procure,  to  excuse  the 
execution  whidi  might  be  done  upon  her.  The  par- 
tisans of  England  who  surround  him  have  taken 
fresh  courage.  He  trusts  to  his  dexteritv  to  be  able 
to  dissuade  Elizabeth  and  her  council  from  violent 
measoree  against  his  mother ;  and  the  English  think, 
that  however  disagreeable  her  execution  mav  be  to 
him,  they  will  be  able,  by  their  influence  and  other 
means  which  time  will  Aimidi,  to  excuse  and  slur 
over  the  actipn. 


*  This  is  the  more  to  the  purpose,  tfl  Gray  confesa- 
ed  to  King  James  he  had  written  to  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Walsingbam,  and  others  in  England,  sug- 
gesting to  them  not  to  execute  Mary  in  public,  but  to 
remove  her  by  poison.  Gray  could  not,  moreovec^ 
deny  this,  as  these  letters  had  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  some  noblemen,  who  threatened  him  with 
death  in  the  event  of  any  injury  happening  to  Mary. 
This,  as  some  believe,  has  caused  mm  to  undertake 
a  journey  to  England,  with  the  better  will,  and  to 
promise  the  king  to  set  every  thine  in  motion  in  his 
mother's  behalf.  He  has  confirmedthis  to  me  on  the 
occasion  of  his  departure,  when  I  demanded  of  him 
and  Melville  to  co-operate  with  Messieurs  de  Bel- 
ii^vre  and  Ch&teauneuf.  He  hopes  to  repair  his  error 
and  remove  the  suspicion  whicn  has  ansen.  He  is 
also,  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  Gtueen  Mair,  safer 
in  the  first  moment  in  England  than  here,  where  he 
would  with  difficulty  withstand  the  impetuosity  and 
efibrt  of  many  who  would  rise  on  the  first  report 
they  should  receive  of  it' — ^voL  ii.  p.  146. 

The  history  of  this  commission,  and  es- 
pecially  of  the  part  taken  in  it  by  Gray, 
presents  so  singular  a  picture  of  the  ma- 
chinations and  intricate  treacheries  of  the 
courtiers  of  James,  that  we  may  perhaps 
be  excused  for  pursuing  it  a  little  farther, 
though  this  may  cause  us  to  digress  tor  a 
moment  from  M.  Von  Raumers  pages ; 
especially,  as  the  course  of  these  in* 
trigues  appears  to  us  to  have  been  mis- 
understood, or  inaccurately  reported,  by 
certain  recent  writers  on  the  Marian  con- 
troversy. 

Patrick,  Master  of  Gray  (of  whom  the 
historian  Maitland  says,  that  he  had  *  a 
head  to  contrive  almost  any  wickedness, 
and  willingness  to  execute  it'),  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Davison,  in  a  letter  to  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton,  in  1 584,  when  rising 
into  notoriety  at  the  Scottish  court : — 

'  This  gentlemaa^  besides  that  he  is  a  known  pa- 
pis^  a  favorer  of  the  French  cause,  a  servant  and 
pensioner  of  the  queen's  (Mar^r),  and  a  suspected 

Eensioner  of  the  poi>e,  hath  mmself  confessed  to 
ave  had,  at  his  coming  out  of  France,  a  cupboard 
of  plate  given  him  by  the  Spanish  ambassador  resi- 
dent there,  to  the  value  of  ^ye  or  six  thouGiand 
crowns ;  beside  other  gifts  firom  the  Duke  of  Quifle 
and  other  the  queen's  mends :  and  since  his  coming 
here  hath  been  treasurer  of  all  such  money  as  was 
sent  him  by  BeliaAdine,  as  coming  from  the  ^ueen  ; 
whereof  I  know  where  he  weighed  at  one  time  ten 
thousand  carats,  reserved  to  thekkig's  own  use,  be- 
sides his  own  part,  and  that  was  dispoeed  amongst 
other  of  the  courtiers,  to  relieve  their  huiifijr  «ppe- 
tite,»  &c. 

Gray  was  at  this  time  actually  engaged 
in  the  queen's  party,  which  he  subse- 
quently deserted,  on  some  fancied  or  real 
slight  on  the  part  of  Mary  herself;  and 
we  next  find  him  in  confidential  com- 
munication with  Leicester,  Walsingham, 
and  the  notorious  Archibald  Douglas,  the 
Scots  ambassador  in  England,  a  partisan 
as  deeply  involved  in  intrigues  with  Eliza- 
beth's ministers  as  himself.     To  hitA  (be- 
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fore  accepting  the  extraordinary  commis- 
sion to  England)  Gray  expressed,  in  no 
ambiguous  terms,  his  fears  lest  his  own 
prosperity  at  the  Scottish  court,  and  that 
of  Douglas  also^  might  be  found  incom- 
patible with  the  life  of  Mary. 

After  informing  Douglas  that  '  his  ma- 
jesty is  very  wel  content  with  all  your 
proceidings,  but  cheifly  tuching  his  beukis 
and  hunting  horses,'*  he  continues  with 
reference  to  that  princess, 

'  he  (the  king)  is  coDtent  how  strictly  she  be  keipit, 
and  all  hir  auld  knaifish  servantis  heingit.  In  this 
you  must  deil  verie  warly,  to  escheu  inconveuientis, 
Mtnng  necessiHe  o/aU  honest  menis  affair$  requyres  that 
$he  wer  out  of  the  way^^-^^h  September,  1686. 

We  find  in  the  Cotton  MSS.  another 
letter  written  by  him  on  the  following  day 
(9th  Sept.)  to  Walsingham.  After  some 
communication  respecting  affairs  in  Flan- 
ders, (Gray  being  agent  in  Scotland  for 
the  English  expediUon  of  Sir  Philip  Syd- 
ney, who,  strange  to  say,  seems  to  have  re- 
spected and  esteemed  him,)  he  says,  in 
evident  reference  to  the  letter  of  the  pre- 
ceding day,  'Sir,  I  have  written  to  his  ma- 
jesty's ambassadour  of  an  advertysement 
I  had  yestemicht.  I  pray  you  inquyr  it, 
for  it  is  not  impertinent  The  Eternall 
be  with  you !'  It  seems  clear,  therefore, 
that  Gray  was  anxious  to  let  Walsingham 
into  the  secret  of  his  own  dark  wishes  re- 
specting the  Queen  of  Scots.  But  be- 
sides these  letters,  which,  to  his  eternal 
ignominy,  are  still  preserved,  he  carried 
on  another  correspondence  with  Leices- 
ter. That  nobleman,  after  Mary's  death, 
when  Gray  had  fallen  into  disfavor  with 
Elizabeth,  showed  his  letters  to  Sir  Alex- 
ander Stewart,  in  order  that  the  latter 
might  report  them  to  Kiny  James  :  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  they  contained 
even  more  direct  suggestions  for  the  mur- 
der of  the  queen.  The  consequence  of 
ihis  disclosure  was  (we  may  observe  en 
passant)  that  James  shook  off  entirely 
the  ascendency  which  Gray  had  acquired 
over  him,  and  that  the  latter,  in  his  dis- 
content. Joined  again  his  old  associates 
the  disaflected  Catholic  nobles,  and  was, 
in  consequence,  banished  the  realm. 

Gray  was,  therefoVe,  sold  to  England, 
and  probably  planning  the  secret  murder 
of  Marv,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was 
selected  by  her  son  (in  November,  1586) 
to  intercede  for  her  life.  Yet  it  is  not 
true,  as  most  historians  (Dr.  Lingard  and 


♦  The  reader  will  remember,  io  Ellis's  Ori^nal  Let- 
^rs,  James's  correspondence  with  Elizabeth  on  these 
weifiThty  salgects,  only  three  months  after  his  mother's 


Sir  Walter  Scott  among  the  number)  seem 
to  imagine,  that  he  accepted  this  commis- 
sion with  the  deliberate  intention  of  actinf( 
against  the  tenor  of  it.  His  own  letters* 
(which  Lingard  has,  in  part,  quoted,  but 
singularly  misunderstood)  clearly  prove 
the  contrary.  The  most  plausible  inter- 
pretation to  be  put  on  his  conduct  is,  that 
at  the  beginning  he  entertained  a  hope  that 
— if  all  further  trouble  were  not  saved  by 
a  more  summary  mode  of  proceeding  with 
Mary — the  repugnance  of  James  to  her 
execution  might,  with  the  aid  of  dexterity, 
be  overcome.  He  knew  that  princess 
submissive  and  timorous  disposition, — his 
natural  subordination  to  the  genius  of 
Elizabeth, — the  coldness  of  temper  which 
rendered  him  so  little  accessible  either  to 
the  stimulus  of  injured  honor,  or  that  of 
wounded  affection;  he  knew,  moreover, 
that  James  had  set  his  whole  heart  on  the 
prospect  of  the  English  succession,  the 
tempting  lure  which  Elizabeth  so  craftily 
held  out  to  him,  keeping  it  always  a  little 
beyond  his  reach :  finally,  he  saw  him  in- 
extricably involved  in  the  toils  of  the 
English  party  at  home,  and,  in  truth,  far 
more  afraid  of  the  discontented  nobility 
who  might  take  up  arms  for  his  injured 
mother,  than  either  of  King  Philip  or 
Clueen  Elizabeth.  Nevertheless  he  soon 
perceived  that  James,  whether  through 
very  shame,  or  wrought  upon  by  others, 
had  resolved  to  take  tip  his  mother's  cause 
in  earnest ;  that  it  was  unsafe  any  longer 
to  tamper  with  the  royal  determination ; 
and  that,  if  the  English  Clueen  was  equally 
resolved  on  her  part,  there  was  no  choice 
left  for  him  and  for  his  correspondent, 
Douglas,  but  to  relinquish  either  the  favor 
of  Windsor  or  that  of  Holyrood.  And 
the  alternative  which  he  adopted  was  not 
chosen  through  national  or  religious  feel- 
ing, or  any  other  of  the  more  mixed  mo- 
tives which  sway  men  of  ordinary  temper, 
— he  simply  resolved  (as  he  tells  his  friend 
the  ambassador  in  plain  terms)  to  attach 
himself  to  the  side  which  had  the  chances 
of  life  in  its  favor, — that  is,  the  younger 
monarch  1  In  this  view  he  accepted  the 
commission  imposed  upon  him  ;  probably 
intending  to  act  so  far  in  obedience  to  it, 
as  to  endeavor  to  defer,  if  possible,  the 
execution  of  the  sentence,  until  either  the 
feeble  resolution  of  James  might  be  sub- 
dued, after  the  temporary  excitement  into 
which  the  indignity  offered  to  his  crown 
and  blood  had  hurried  him,  or  (which 
Gray  regarded  as  safer  for  himself)  Mary 


•  Some  of  them  are  in  Lodge's  Illustrations— others 
m  the  Burleigh  papers.       "    ' O  " 
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might  be  disposed  of  in  a  secret  manner. 
On  the  lOth  November  he  writes  to 
Douglas,  after  some. previous  letters  full 
of  complaints  respecting  the  expense  of 
the  embassy — an  intended  journey  to 
Flanders  having,  he  says,  already  '  eaten 
him  up' : — 

'  An  men  drive  at  him  (James)  fyrst  for  his  mother, 
and  next  for  the  matter  of  his  title.  The  Guisarehes, 
and  bis  mother's  friends,  shall  take  occasion  apon 
tbeia  motives  to  deal  both  directly  and  indirectly  with 
bis  majesty.  And,  for  my  part,  I  have  taken  this  re- 
solation :  to  serve  his  majesty  faithfully  and  fyrst,  and 
if  I  see  Elngland  to  meine  wel,  I  shafi  remaine  con* 
stant  that  way ;  if  not,  I  mean  to  follow  no  course 
partially,  bat  to  hate  and  love  according  to  my  mais- 
ter's  mmd. 

He  then  represents  himself  as  doubting 
whether  to  accept  the  embassy, — 

*  Refuse  I,  the  king  shall  think  I  know  already  oubat 
shall  come  of  thin^  ;  so  that  if  she  die,  he  shall  not 
fear  to  quarrel  me  lor  it;  leive  she,  I  shall  have 
double  barme.  Refuse  I  not,  but  enterpryse  the 
voyage,  if  she  die,  men  shall  think  I  have  lent  hir  a 
hand^  so  that  I  shall  leive  under  that  slander ;  and 
letve  she  by  my  travail,  I  brine  a  staff  to  my  awin 
head,  or  at  the  least  shall  have  little  thankes.* 

On  the  27th  November  he  is  more  ex- 
plicit : — 

*  Seeing  this  maiter  comes  on  thus — I  would  faino 
the  queen  thair  and  hir  counsell  would  devyse  some 
middis,  for,  by  God,  the  matter  is  hard  to  you  and  me 
both  :  and  I  protest  before  God,  I  undertak  that  voy- 
age for  to  see  what  good  I  can  do,  to  make  some 
nnddis,  because  I  see  the  king  wholly  myndit  to  run 
a  uther  course  if  violence  be  usit :  which  I  know  shall 
be  my  wrak,  being  so  far  embarkit  that  way  that 
skairsly  can  I  retire  myself.  And  for  yourself,  it  is 
true,  you  have  thair  movens,'— [Alluding  to  Doug- 
laa's  connection  with  Elizabeth^s  ministry.] — *but 
kcip  your  compt,  if  his  majesty  steir  a  uther  course, 
ye  shall  die  a  banisbt  man.' 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Archibald  Doug- 
lasy  one  of  the  assassins  of  Darnley,  was 
pardoned  by  James,  and  sent  to  England 
as  ambassador,  but  partly  with  a  view  to 
keeping  him  out  of  the  country ;  and  Gray 
here  insinuates*  that  if  Mary  die  while 
James  is  in  his  present  humor,  Douglas, 
as  well  as  himself,  will  become  answerable 
in  his  eyes  for  her  death,  and  will  never 
be  permitted  to  revisit  Scotland. 

•Ye  know,'  proceeds  he,  *  how  mortell  princes  are, 
•o  it  is  good  to  remember  home.  I  will  be  thus 
plainly  with  you :  see  I  no  myddis  but  that  all 
shall  break  between  these  princes,  I  will  seik  the 
longest  Ijfff  and  will  follow  my  master  directly  and 
$ineertiy.* 

He  then  recommends  the  ambassador 
to  ^  gayne  that  young  man  William 
Keythe/  that  is,  to  corrupt  the  king's  own 
envoy  extraordinary  I 

In  a  subsequent  letter  he  seems  really 
anxious  to  take  credit  to  himself  for  his 
disinterested  exertions  in  favor  of   the 


queen,  who  (not  very  unnaturally)  was 
prejudiced  against  him,  and  had  said  to 
Douglas  that  *  she  knew  mair  of  hiro^ 
(Gray)  *  nor  he  did.' 

*  In  the  mean  time,*  says  he,  *  speak  hardly  to  the 
queen,  that  I  think  she  hath  not  usit  me  according 
to  her  promise,  seeing  this  is  the  second  time  she 
has  suspected  me  without  a  cause.' 

With  regard  to  Gray's  subsequent  con- 
duct in  the  execution  of  his  commission, 
it  was  asserted  on  all  hands,  and  partly 
admitted  even  by  himself,  that  he  coun- 
teracted to  the  best  of  his  power  the  honest 
exertions  of  his  colleague  Melville ;  that 
while  outwardly  pressing  Elizabeth  with 
texts  of  Scripture,  and  reasons  from  clas- 
sical history,  against  laying  violent  hands 
on  her  royal  kinswoman,  he  was  privately 
urging  her  to  perpetrate  the  act,  and  whis- 
pering into  her  willing  ear  the  vindictive 
adage,  'Mortui  non  mordent^  But  it  is 
by  tw  the  most  probable  supposition  that 
he,  fearing  as  he  must  have  done  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Catholic  party  to  which  he 
still  nominally  belonged,  was  anxious,  not 
for  her  execution,  but  for  that  darker  mode 
of  taking  her  life,  which  Elizabeth,  could 
she  have  found,  even  then,  trusty  servants 
to  perform  that  which  Sir  Amias  Paulet 
refused,  would  probably  have  adopted  at 
last.  And  this,  in  substance,  Gray  is  re- 
ported to  have  subsequently  confessed  at 
Edinburgh. 

These  letters,  we  cannot  but  think, 
prove  thus  much  in  favor  of  James,  that 
— unless  he  had  dissimulation  enough 
thoroughly  to  deceive  his  own  crafty  en- 
voy,— he  really  was  eagerly  desirous  of 
his  mother's  rescue,  and  prevented  from 
insisting  on  it,  as  far  at  least  as  with 
sheathed  sword  he  might,  only  by  the 
double  dealing  and  treason  with  which  he 
was  environed.  They  are,  at  all  events, 
curious,  as  showing  the  character  of  the 
servants  whom  the  state  of  parties  in  his 
own  country  compelled  him  to  employ. 
The  murderer  in  heart  of  Jameses  mother 
writes  to  the  actual  murderer  of  the  same 
prince's  father,  to  calculate  coolly  the 
chances  between  serving  and  betrayingr 
him  I  Surely,  the  very  worst  acts  with 
which  the  sovereigns  of  that  bad  age  are 
chargeable,  are  mitigated,  in  the  eyes  of 
God  and  man,  by  reason  of  the  inextrica- 
ble nets  of  fVaud  and  violence  in  which 
their  wicked  counsellors  had  enveloped 
theml 

In  fact,  the  whole  state-history  of  those 
times  seem  to  present  nothing  but  a  series 
of  plots  and  counterplots,  in  which  both 
personal  honor  and  political  morality 
were  played  with  as  mere  counters  in  the 
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game  of  ambition.*  As  the  reader  pro- 
ceeds  farther  in  examining  for  himstlf  the 
original  documents,  out  of  which  the  su- 
perficial history  of  the  age — a  mere  de- 
ceitful elevation  without  solidity  or  sub- 
stance within — has  been  constructed,  he 
scarcely  finds  a  character  or  an  event  un- 
marked by  the  suspicion  of  treachery; 
he  despairs  of  being  able  to  distinguish 
truth  from  falsehood,  sincerity  from  hy- 
pocrisy ;  and  learns  at  last  to  contemplate 
with  a  kind  of  reverence  those  few  cha- 
racters which  seem  the  pivots  on  which 
the  revolving  world  of  political  intrigue 
then  circulated;  the  Burleighs,  Huns- 
dons,  Walsinghams,  of  England ;  the 
Alvas,  Guises,  Chatillons,  of  the  Conti- 
nent ;  those  who  held  on  the  same  path 
for  good  and  evil — who,  however  they 
may  have  marked  their  career  by  fraud, 
violence,  and  bloodshed,  in  pursuit  of  a 
particular  object,  yet  never  played  double, 
or  hedged  their  ventures. 

Of  &e  French  envoys  who  were  in  this 
island  in  1586  and  1587,  and  from  whose 
despatches  these  volumes  contain  such 
large  extracts,  there  was  probably  not 
one  who  acted  the  simple  part  of  a  diplo- 
matist, or  abstained  from  involving  him- 
self in  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  country 
in  which  he  came  to  reside.  Courcelles, 
the  ambassador  at  Edinburgh,  was  never 
regarded  as  a  model  of  honesty;  Lord 
HuQsdon,  in  one  of  his  letters  from  Scot- 
land, in  '  Lodge's  Illustrations,'  mentions 
the  having  procured  from  him  certain 
papers  by  some  device,  *  for  the  whych,  1 
assure  your  Highness,  he  hath  byn  twice 
reddy  to  hangehimselfe: — a  great  pitty  he 
was  so  lettyd  from  so  good  a  deed !'  But 
the  industry  of  Mr.  Leigh  has  brought  to 
light,  from  the  State  Paper  Ofiice,  direct 
evidence  of  the  nature  of  the  suspicion  to 
which  M.  de  Courcelles  had  subjected 
himself,  namely,  that  of  being  implicated 
in  the  Babington  conspiracy.  I>Esneval 
writes  to  him  (7th  Oct  1586),  that  the 
conspirators  then  under  arrest,  *  Vous 
avoient  fort  charge,  et  que  Ton  avoit  de- 
pesch^  en  diligence  vers  le  Roy  d'Ecosse, 
pour  le  prier  de  vous  arrester.'  Bel- 
lie  vre,  who  was  sent  over  as  special  envoy 
to  intercede  for  Mary's  life,  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  strongly  suspected  of  using 
his  influence  in  accordance  with  the  se- 


♦  *  Theae  were,  indeed,'  as  Dr.  Nares  rather  qaaintlj 
terms  them,  •  the  very  worst  of  times,  when  the  most 
spiteful  struggle  was  on  foot  that  ever  disturbed  the 
world ;  when  a  settled  system  of  dissimulation  in  most 
of  the  couru  of  Europe  had  absolutely  destroyed  all 
confidence,  and  when  there  was  found  to  be  more  se- 
curity in  craft  than  in  swords  and  shields.'— Z^/e  qf 
Lord  BurgMey^  vol.  iii.  p.  300.  | 


cret  views  of  Henry  III  and  his  counsel- 
lors, to  hasten  her  execution.  He  must 
be  allowed  to  have  had  some  expe- 
rience in  commissiojis  of  a  questionable 
character,  since  he  had  already  been  em- 
ployed to  justify  the  massacre  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew, immediately  after  its  occur- 
rence, to  the  Swiss  Diet.  Finally,  his 
colleague,  L'Aubespine  de  Ch&tcauneuC 
the  ordinary  ambassador,  and  a  furious 
Liguenr,  seems  to  have  been  privy,  if 
not  otherwise  accessary,  to  every  con- 
spiracy which  took  place  during  his  resi- 
dence. It  is  amusing  to  compare  his  ac- 
count of  his  first  visit  to  Elizabeth,  after 
the  plot  of  Babington  had  been  rendered 
public,  but  before  the  arrest  of  the  traitors, 
with  that  which  we  derive  from  other 
sources.  According  to  his  own  story, 
her  majesty  was  much  frightened;  him- 
self, all  dignity  and  self-possession.  He 
thus  writes  to  the  French  king : — 

'Elizabeth  ascribes  to  Mary  the  whole  undertak- 
ing :  on  account  of  which  I  made  a  journey  last 
Sunday  with  M.  d'Eaneval  to  Windsor,  where  she 
said  to  me,  <*  I  know  that  the  Ctueen  of  Scotland 
has  set  this  on  foot  This  is  in  truth  repaying  ^ood 
with  evil,  inasmuch  as  I  have  several  times  saved  her 
life.  In  a  few  days  the  Kinff  of  France  will  receive 
intelligence  which  will  little  please  him."  I  answered, 
she  ought  not  to  give  credence  to  every  calumny 
forged  against  the  queen,  her  prisoner;  and  one  who, 
she  well  Knew,  had  many  enemies  in  the  kingdom ! 
I  further  begged  her  to  clear  up  more  precisely  those 
of  her  expressions  which  regarded  your  maiesty,  in- 
asmuch as  you,  like  myself,  would  consider  them 
very  strange.  She  replied  to  this :  her  ambassador 
in  Paris  would  afford  tlic  explanation.  As  1  pressed 
her  harder,  and  said,  ^  I  knew  not  what  bad  accounts 
could  reach  your  majesty  from  thence,  so  lon^;  as  sbe 
were  your  ally  and  m  good  health." — I  received  no 
other  answer,  than  that  she  believed  your  maiesty 
would  find  it  very  strange  that  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  deal  her  such  an  ill  turn.' — Rawaur^  vol.  ii- 
p.  126. 

The  ambassador  then  proceeds  to  com- 
plain, that  in  consequence  of  the  sus- 
picions aroused  against  himself,  the  ave- 
nues to  his  house  were  watched  by  agents 
of  the  government 

Singularly  enough,  the  English  dueen's 
own  report  of  this  same  conference  "(as  is 
clear  by  comparison  of  dates),  in  the  let- 
ter of  a  person  to  whom  she  communi- 
cated it,  has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Leigh 
in  the  course  of  his  researches.  M.  oe 
Ch^teauneuf,  in  Elizabeth's  own  account 
of  his  demeanor,  cuts  a  very  different 
figure,  when  admitted  into  her  lion-like 
presence  after  the  apprehension  of  his 
suspected  confederates. 

<"  Her  Majesty  told  me,"  says  this  writer,  "that 
she  never  saw  a  man  more  pe^lext  than  the  ambas- 
sador here  ;  for  when  he  was  about  to  speake  every 
joint  in  his  body  did  shake,  and  his  countenance 
changed ;   and  specially  when  this  enterprise  was 
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■omewhat  mentioDed  by  her  raajestie.'*  He  ftflected, 
bowcTer,  to  treat  the  matter  lightly,  and  tinned  the 
conspirators  " jeunea  folastres."  *•  Yes,"  said  her 
majestie,  *'  they  be  such  jeunes  folastres  as  some  of 
them  may  spend  ten  or  twenty  thousand  franks  of 
rents."' 

And  the  writer  proceeds  to  say,  that 
the  queen  was  afraid  lest  Ch&teauneuf 
should  excite  some  commotion  or  attempt 
at  rescue  when  the  leading  plotters  were 
arrested. 

Nothing  daunted,  however,  by  the  sus- 
picious situation  in  which  he  stood,  Mon- 
sieur de  Ch&teauneuf  joined  his  colleague 
Bellidvre  in  making  formal  representa- 
tions to  Elizabeth  on  behalf  of  the  dueen 
of  Scots,  seasoned  with  all  the  sententious 
pedantry  which,  in  those  golden  days  of 
phrase-making,  passed  for  solid  and  saga- 
cious argument  He  quoted  Cicero's  obser- 
vation respecting  King  Deiotarus,  as  to  the 
enormity  of  proceeding  capitally  against  a 
sovereign  prince ;  he  instanced  Porsenna's 
pardon  of  Mutius  Scaevola  as  an  example 
of  clemency  under  similar  circumstances ; 
he  reminded  her  of  the  approaching  festi- 
val of  Christmas,  *  on  which  account  we 
should  at  this  season  keep  our  eyes  and 
thoughts  averted  from  all  things  bringing 
evil.  Hateful,  and  bloody.' — (vol.  ii.  p.  1 48.)* 
And  yet,  at  this  very  time,  he  was  thought- 
less as  well  as  treacherous  enough  to 
listen  with  approbation  to  fresh  plans  for 
the  destruction  of  Elizabeth,  and  to  en- 
gage in,  at  least  to  countenance,  the  abor- 
tive conspiracy  of  Stafford  and  Moody 
against  her  life.  And  his  justification  of 
himself,  when  charged  before  Burleigh 
and  Leicester  with  his  participation  in  this 
conspiracy,  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
pieces  of  diplomatic  morality  extant  It 
is  preserved  in  a  paper,  headed  '  A  decla- 
ration of  negotiations  with  the  French 
ambassador  at  the  Lord  Treasurer's  house, 
by  the  Lord  Treasurer,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
Mr.  Vice-Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Secretary 
Davison,  12th  January,  1586.'  He  argued, 
that  he  was  bound  as  ambassador  to  dis- 
close the  plot  only  to  his  own  master — 

■  Bat  it  was  answered,  that  howsoever  he  would 
pretend  that  he  ousht  not  to  discover  such  a  matter 
as  an  ambassador  (which  was  not  agreed),  yet  in  a 
case  concerning  the  safety  or  loss  of  a  princess' 
life,  as  this  did,  yea,  if  it  were  the  Ufe  of  any  Chris- 
tian, be,  as  a  Christian  and  Chdteauneuf,  was  by 
God*8  law  bound  to  withstand  such  a  wickod  pumose 
as  the  attempt  of  murder.  But  he  stifly  held  the 
contrary  opinion,  that  he  neither  as  ambassador  nor 
as  Chiteauneuf  ought  to  discover  any  such  matter ; 
and  for  the  respect  of  an  ambassador,  he  repeated  an 
example  of  late  years,  of  an  ambassador  from  the 


♦  This  memorial  is  dated  January  6,  but  the  old  style 
ms  stin  used  in  England.  The  6th  of  January,  N.  S. 
nm  CbristmasKlay  with  Elizabeth. 


French  King  in  S|«in,  to  whom  a  Spaniafd  had  dis- 
covered an  enterprise  against  the  penson  of  the  King 
of  Spain,  and  that  he  did  not  discover  it  to  the  King 
of  Spain,  but  sent  word  only  thereof  to  the  French 
King.  Whereupon  there  was  some  question  in  the 
French  King's  counci),  and  in  the  end  it  was  con- 
cluded in  council  that  he  did  well  in  not  discovering 
it  to  the  King  of  Spain.' — Murdin*s  State  Papers,  p. 
583. 

It  may  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether  this 
whole  aflair  was  not  a  sham  plot  concerted 
by  Walsingham  and  his  associates  in  order 
to  try  the  temper  of  Ch&teauneuf ;  if  so, 
they  succeeded  admirably  in  the  feint, 
which  was  perfectly  in  the  style  of  thdr 
usual  policy. 

Thus  surrounded  by  hostile  machina- 
tions, every  day  apprised  of  some  new 
plot  against  her  life,  and  uncertain  from 
what  quarter  the  blow  might  fall,  is  it  to 
be  wondered  at,  if  even  the  masculine  mind 
of  Elizabeth  gave  way  to  the  terrors  of 
her  situation,  and  if,  after  a  long  period  of 
vacillation  and  miserable  suspense,  she 
determined  on  destroying  at  any  cost  a 
life  which  seemed  by  its  very  existence  to 
threaten  her  own  ?  For  the  death  of  Mary, 
by  substituting  a  Protestant  for  a  Catholic 
in  the  line  of  succession,  took  away  from 
the  partisans  of  the  latter  religion  all  im- 
mediate incentives  to  seek  that  of  Eliza- 
beth. And  this  is  the  only  rational  solu- 
tion of  the  English  Clueen's  conduct  in  the 
most  critical  period  of  her  life  and  reign. 
It  is  time  to  dismiss  all  the  romantic  or 
imaginary  causes  of  her  deadly  enmity  to 
her  prisoner,  feminine  jealousies,  or  high 
reasons  of  national  or  religious  interest; 
idle  stories  alike,  whether  invented  by 
scandalous  court- writers,  or  grave  and 
pedantic  politicians.  All  or  some  of  these 
causes  may  have  widened  the  breach  be- 
tween the  royal  relatives,  and  haye  con- 
tributed to  steel  the  heart  of  the  English 
Glueen  against  her  prisoner ;  but  her  part 
was  definitely  forced  upon  her  by  the 
strongest  and  yet  the  meanest  of  human 
motives — the  same  which,  with  far  less 
reason,  prompted  a  baser  mind  to  com- 
mand the  murder  of  I>Enghien — mere  per- 
sonal fear — the  daily  and  nightly  dread  of 
assassination. 

To  the  reader  who  examines  these  vo- 
lumes with  a  view  to  the  details  of  our 
insular  history,  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  their  contents  will  be  found  in 
the  extracts  from  the  despatches  of  French 
ambassadors,  resident  at  the  court  of  James 
I ;  but  we  are  not  able  to  pronounce  what 
portion  of  them  is  really  printed  for  the 
first  time  by  M.  Von  Raumer.  The  nego- 
tiations of  French  diplomacy  are  so  gene- 
rally collected  in  long  unreadable  suites 
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of  duodecimo  Tolumes,  published  for  the 
most  part  about  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  that  it  is  scarcely  probable  that 
much  original  matter  of  importance  should 
have  remained  to  be  absolutely  disinter- 
red. Some  of  these  envoys  were  men  of 
considerable  talent;  especially  Tilliere, 
wiio  resided  in  England  from  1619  to 
1625,  and  whose  reports,  although  he  was 
outshone  in  his  mission  by  the  wit  and 
gold  of  Gondomar,  evince  no  mean  saga- 
city. All  these  ambassadors,  however, 
give  so  habitually  dark  a  coloring  to  their 
representation  of  English  affairs,  and  are 
prone  to  form  and  communicate  the  most 
odious  suspicions  on  such  very  slight  foun- 
dation, that  their  accounts — however  in- 
teresting with  respect  to  minor  features  of 
manner,  and  the  like— cannot  be  received 
as  perfect  pictures  even  of  the  scenes  which 
were  passing  before  them.  Into  these  in- 
viting topics  we  have  not  space  to  enter. 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  one  more 
extract  of  less  momentous  character,  the 
account  of  England  and  the  English  by  a 
Florentine,  Petruccio  Ubaldini,  who  vi- 
sited us  in  the  year  1551 — 

'The  English  generally  spend  their  incomes. 
They  eat  often,  and  sit  full  two,  three,  four  hours  at 
table,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  continually  eat- 
ing, as  for  that  of  agreeable  conversation  with  the 
'  ladies,  without  whose  company  no  banquet  takes 
place. 

<  They  are  disinclined  to  exertion,  and  sow  so  little 
that  the  produce  barely  suffices  for  subsistence ;  by 
.  reason  of  which  thev  eat  little  bread,  but  so  much  the 
more  meat,  which  they  have  of  all  kinds  and  perfect 
quality.  Puddin^*^  and  cheeses  are  everywhere 
forthcomiav,  for  numberless  herds  pasture  day  and 
night  in  the  most  fertile  districts.  There  are  no 
wolves,  but  makiy  deer,  wild  boars,  and  other  game. 
They  are  much  addicted  to  the  chace,  and  very  hos- 
pitable. The  women  in  respect  of  beauty,  ^race, 
dress,  and  manners,  are  nothin/^  inferior  to  the  Sien- 
nese  or  the  most  esteemed  classes  of  the  sex  in  Italy. 
The  lords  hbve  great  tribes  of  servants ; .  a  servant 
receives  usually  two  suits  of  little  value  in  the  year, 
eight  dollars  and  his  board,  or,  instead  of  the  latter, 
sixpence  a-day.  The  people  in  general  are  tolerabl  v 
tall  of  stature ;  the  nobles  in  great  part  little,  which 
comes  from  the  prevalent  custom  of  marrying  rich 
damsels  under  a^ 

This  last  is  a  curious  observation,  and 
probably  a  well-founded  one.  The  detesta- 
ble custom  of  marrying  together  persons 
of  very  tender  years  arose,  as  we  know,  out 
of  a  perversion  of  the  feudal  doctrine  of 
wardship  which  subsisted  for  so  long  a  pe- 
riod in  England.  The  marriage  of  young 
ladies  of  rank  was  matter  of  profitable 
speculation,  not  for  (he  parties  contracting 
it,  but  for  the  guardians,  who  were  paid 

♦  fiiehhpeiae  in  the  German ;  but  we  doubt  whether 
the  worth^  Florentine  understood  the  natural  history 
of  a  puddini^,  and,  indeed,  should  place  no  great  reli- 
ance on  a  German  version  of  an  Italian  name  for  an 
English  dish. 


by  the  relatives  of  the  person  to  whom 
they  affianced  their  ward,  expressly  for  the 
procurement  of  the  marriage.  Ubaldini 
might  have  added  that  young  men,  as  well 
as  women,  were  thus  made  to  form  pre- 
mature or  unequal  unions.  Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury  was  married  in  this  manner 
long  before  he  was  of  age;  and  his  guar- 
dian. Sir  George  More,  takes  credit  to  him- 
self in  his  letters*  for  the  transaction. 

'  Whereas  (he  says)  I  might  have  married  him 
without  disparagement,  for  3000{.  I  not  only  did  not 
marry  him  for  money,  as  I  might  have  done,  but  with 
expense  of  above  lOOOf.  more,  procured  him  a  mar- 
riage worth  not  much  less  than  30,00(K.,  in  sure  con- 
fidence that  when  by  his  marriage  he  should  be  ena- 
bled, he  would  ^ive  me  good  satisfaction  for  the 
value  of  the  marnage.' 

This  bad  usage,  in  fact,  was  only  put 
an  end  to  at  the  period  of  the  civil  wars, 
when  the  feudal  tenures  were  broken 
down,  and  when  the  general  habits  of  the 
country  were  in  so  many  other  respects 
remodelled.  And  the  result  is  a  remark- 
able instance  of  physical  improvement. 
While  the  people  of  England  in  general 
still  rather  exceed,  as  heretofore,  in  size 
and  strength  the  average  attained  to  by 
European  races,  the  upper  class  of  gentiy 
are  now  distinguished,  even  among  their 
countrymen,  for  stature  and  figure.  A 
better  breed  has  been  gradually  produced 
by  the  free  intermixture  of  patrician  and 
other  blood,  and  by  the  maturer  age  (in 
comparison  with  other  countries)  at  which 
marriages  are,  in  that  class,  usually  con- 
tracted.   The  old  Florentine  continues : — 

*  The  men  are  by  natnre  obstinate,  so  that  if  any 
one  be  obliged  to  contradict  them,  it  is  necessary  not 
to  thrust  at  first,  but  to  show  them  his  reasons  by  de- 
grees, which  they  then,  by  their  good  abilities,  are 
quick  to  appreciate.  Many  not  being  aware  of  this 
feature  in  the  English  character,  have  made  a  bad  af- 
fair of  it  with  people  so  sust>icious. 

*  The  inferior  classes  in  the  towns,  and  a  part  of 
the  peasantry,  are  averse  to  foreigners,  and  think 
that  no  state  in  the  world  is  wortn  any  thing  after 
their  own  ;  yet  they  are  set  right  in  such  absurd  no- 
tions by  those  who  have  better  understanding  and  ex- 
perience. It  is,  however,  on  this  account  not  advis- 
able for  foreigners  to  travel  about  the  country,  because 
thev  are  apt  to  inquire  whether  their  countrymen  are 
well  or  ill  received  in  the  traveller's  country.  If,  how- 
ever, he  have  with  him  a  royal  pass,  he  is  everj^where 
well  received,  and  is  moreover  forwarded  with  the 
horses  kept  for  the  royal  service,  or  is  enabled,  in 
case  of  need,  to  require  horses  from  private  persons. 

*  In  the  above  respect  the  behavior  of  the  high^t 
classes  is  altogether  different,  fof  there  is  no  lord  in 
the  country  who  is  not  fond  of  having  about  him  fo- 
reign servants  and  gentlemen,  to  whom  they  give  a 
Hberal  treatment;  and  the  kin^  himself  has  many 
Italians  and  Spaniards  of  various  occupations  in  his 
service. 


*  These  letters  will  shortlv  be  published  4n  a  very 
interesting  coUection  of  original  documents  belonging 
to  the  family  of  More  of  Loeeley,  in  Surrey. 
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'  The  rich  caase  their  sons  and  daughtere  to  leam 
Latin,  Gceek,  and  Hebrew ;  for,  since  thia  tlorm  of 
heresy  ka$  invaded  the  (a«u2,  they  hold  it  useful  to  read 
the  scriptures  in  the  vulvar  tongue.  The  poorer,  who 
cannot  give  their  children  a  saentific  education,  are 
unwilling  to  tippear  ignorant,  or  altogether  strangers 
to  rednement ;  ther,  therefore,  dress  themselves  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  well,  nay,  better  than  is  be- 
coming their  station  and  pursuits  !* — vol.  ii.  pp.  70-75. 

With   this  extract,  which  suggests  so 
many  carious  topics  for  remark,  we  must 
conclude  our  notice  of  these  interesting 
Tolumes.     The   value   of  their  contents 
will  be  fully  appreciated  by  all  who  seek 
for  instmction  and  amusement  in  the  re- 
cords of  modern  Europe's  most  brilliant 
period — the  most  fertile  in  men,  discover- 
ies,  and  events,  which  perhaps  the  world 
has  ever  seen.    How  much  of  the  true  his- 
tory of  that  period  still  lies  unrevealed, 
bat  attainable,  in  original  documents  either 
in  public  or  private  hands  !    We  will  only 
add,  that  it  is  a  pity  the  work  has  not  been 
rendered  more  complete  by  a  little  more 
attention  to  small  details,  and  to  contem- 
porary authorities,  both  on  the  part  of  the 
author  and  translator,  but  especially  of  the 
former.    Accuracy  in  these  slight  matters, 
not  animportant  in  works  of  more  preten- 
sion, is  almost  indispensable  in  compila- 
tions like  the  present,  in  which  minute 
pardcolars  are  brought  prominently  into 
view.     A  cursory  examination,  for  exam- 
ple, will  detect  numerous  mistakes  which 
a  little  care  would  have  avoided,  in  the 
names  of  persons  and  places,  in  titles,  dates, 
and,  we  suspect,  occasionally  in  the  nice- 
ties of  translation  from  French  and  other 
languages  into   German.     Thus  we  find 
Beauvoir  la  Node  for  Beauvais  la  Node 
— ^Villeanclerc    for    Villeauxclercs — &c. 
frc  6lc,     Why  must  the  Italian  names, 
Sfondrato  and  Badoero  be  disfigured  into 
Sfondrate  and  Badoer?     Surely  this  bad 
German  fashion  need  not  have  been  ad- 
hered to  in  an  English  version.     We  find 
also  the  Marquis  d'O,  a  well  known  and 
not  very  respectable  character  under  the 
Yalois  princes,  written  down  thus, — Mon- 
ger d'O ,  as  If  his  uniliteral  appella- 
tion were  only  the  initial  of  a  suppressed 
name.     Who  was  *  Ompson,  English  am- 
bassador in   Paris,  May,   1588?'  (vol  ii. 
p.  167.)     We  never  heard  of  him  oefore, 
and  cannot  conceive  on  what  any  man 
with  a  name  like  that  could  have  founded 
his  pretensions  to  fight  the  Duke  of  Guise 
in  single  combat,  as  being  'of  an  English 
race  as  great  and  noble  as  his  own!' 
Again,  the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  is  turn- 
ed, by  too  direct  a  version  of  a  French 
envoy's  Mademobelle,  into   'Miss  Ara- 
bella.'   English  writers,  in  general,  are  so 

VOL.  LIV.  8 


little  learned  in  the  titular  distinctions  ex- 
isting in  continental  countries,  that  we 
have,  perhaps,  no  great  right  to  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Von  Raumer  for  mistakes  of  this 
sort : — but  we  certainly  wonder  that  his 
noble  translator  should  not  have  corrected 
such  a  solecism  in  date  as  well  as  in  eti- 
quette. Lastly,  should  Lord  Francis 
Egerton's  volumes  come  to  a  second  edi- 
tion, we  must  suggest  the  advantages 
which  would  result  from  marking  distinct- 
ly, by  variety  of  type,  or  some  other  de- 
vice, every  transition  from  Ranmer's  own 
language  to  that  of  his  ancient  ambassa- 
dors. 

This  distinguished  German  scholar  is 
now  busied  in  examining  the  collectioi^s  of 
MSS.  in  the  British  Museum,  with  a  view, 
we  imagine,  to  the  publication  of  another 
series  of  letters  similar  in  their  contents 
to  the  present ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
diligence  with  which  British  antiquaries 
have  searched  the  same  repository,  w^have 
little  doubt  that  his  industry  and  acuteness 
will  turn  its  materials  to  good  account. 


Art.  Y.—  The  Life  of  Edmund  Kean. 
In  2  vols.     London,  1835. 

*Kean,'  says  the  author  of  this  work, 
'was  by  no  means  the  only  great  actor 
that  the  English  stage  $as  possessed.  We 
even  doubt  whether  he  was  the  greatest 
There  were  excellent  tragedians  before 
him — 
Vizere  fortes  ante  Agunemnons- 


"2,  xvui. 

But,  though  by  this  quotation,  Mr.  Barry 
Cornwall  signifies  that  he  considers  him- 
self as  the  Homer  of  our  stage-biogra- 
phers,  we  cannot  go  farther  than  to  ex- 
press a  doubt  whether  he  is  the  very  poor- 
est of  a  poor  class  of  writers.*  It  is 
really  mdancholy  to  think  of  the  treat- 
ment which,  to  say  nothing  of  inferior 
names,  John  Kemble  and  his  sister  have 
received ;  and  if  we  admit  Mr«  CornwaH's 
book  to  be  less  unworthy  of  Kean  than 
Boaden's  and  Campbell's  were  of  those 
magnificent  artists,  our  compliment  to  the 
historian  must  be  qualified  by  our  estima- 
tion of  his  subject    Kean  was  unques- 


*  11i€   extant    biographies   of   Garriok,   Footer 


Hondenooyancl  Cooke,  aie  a)!  alike  alyxniaable— ati 
acial— and  all  dqll    ~    *     ^ 

n'nted  with  one  boc 
raad  twice— except  CoUegr  dblbtM^  Apoleffv— 
v^kk  the  aathor  of  thie  Life  of  Kean  taUn  pf  m  Bw 
known! 


■aperficial-^-and  all  d'qit    Indeed,. we  fu-e  pot  ap- 
"     *     '■  '      TasB  which « 


quainted  with  one  book  of  the  etai 


I  any  one 
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tionably  a  man  of  genius:  neither  his 
physical  deficiencies,  nor  his  utter  want 
of  general  education,  nor  the  vulgar  tricks 
which  he  had  brought  from  his  original 
walk  of  harlequin  and  punchinello,  pre- 
vented him  from  reaching  a  splendid  ex- 
cellence of  passionate  vigor  in  some  four 
or  five  of  the  best  parts  of  our  tragic 
drama.  Beyond  this  elevated  but  very 
narrow  range  he  was  at  best  a  secondary 
player.  In  Shylock,  Richard  III,  Othello 
— ^in  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  and  in  Zanga, 
he  was  great  In  Macbeth,  Hamlet,  Wol- 
sey,  Lear,  Brutus,  Coriolanus,  King  John, 
&c.  &c., — he  never  approached  within  any 
measurable  distance  off  the  learned,  philo- 
sophical, and  majestic  Kemble ;  and  where 
both  rivals  wanted  the  support  of  Shak- 
speare,  the  failure  of  the  younger  was  still 
more  conspicuous.  In  several  characters, 
particidarly  lago,  he  always  appeared  to 
us  decidedly  inferior  to  Mr.  Toung;  in 
many  more,  including  Romeo  and  Hamlet, 
to  Mr.  Charles  Kenible ;  and  it  seems  to 
be  a  matter  of  admitted  doubt  whether  in 
two  even  of  his  very  best  performances 
he  was,  on  the  whole,  superior  to  Cooke. 
In  comedy  he  was  detestable. 

The  player  having  been  thus  limited  in 
the  sphere  of  his  art — and  the  period  du- 
ring which  he  exercised  that  art  success- 
fidly  having  been  a  brief  one — what  could 
have  put  it  into  any  one's  head  that  the 
biography  of  Kean  ought  to  be  a  work  of 
two  volumes?  *  Mr.  Procter — or  as  he 
chooses  to  be  called,  Mr.  Cornwall — is 
known  as  the  author  of  some  little  dra- 
matic sketches  of  real  elegance  and  pathos 
— and  it  is  also  known  that  he  is  not  an 
author  by  profession — certainly  that  he  is 
far  removed  from  the  class  of  those  un- 
happy adventurers  who  are  obliged  to 
execute  as  they  can,  perhaps  on  terms 
measured  by  the  exigencies  of  their  con- 
dition, whatever  task  the  Mecenases  of 
the  Row  may  think  fit  to  assign  them. 
We  are,  indeed,  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  any  person  occupying  a  decent  po- 
sition in  society,  and  still  more  a  delicate 
minor  poet,  should  have  undertaken  the 
Life  of  Kean  at  all — but  how  it  should  have 
occurred  to  him  that  such  a  theme  could 
demand  orjustify  two  volumes — this  does 
utterly  baffle  our  comprehension.  Even  a 
short  sketch  of  this  actor's  professional 
career  would  have  been  injudiciously  in- 
trusted to  Mr.  Cornwall — whose  own  cast 
of  mind  is  such  that  he  is  peculiarly  ill- 

Sualified  for  describinjr,  to  say  nothing  of 
iscussing,  the  pecuhar  excellencies  of 
Kean's  manner  on  the  stage — the  merits 
of  the  actor  having  lain  in  the  most  tem- 


pestuous regions  of  energy — those  of  the 
literator  being  confined  to  the  small  and 
placid  provinces  of  prettiness:  but  what 
shall  be  said  of  a  bulky  book  concerning 
the  personal  and  private  career,  in  other 
words  the  reckless  and  brutal  profligacies 
of  (his  Ulents  apart)  perhaps  the  lowest 
blackguard  that  ever  infested  (we  dare 
not  say  disgraced)  the  purlieus  of  Drury- 
lane — of  two  volumes  on  such  a  subject 
from  the  trim  crowquill  of  Mr.  Barry 
Cornwall — two  volumes  penned  in  a  style 
of  timid  semi-pedantic  slipslop,  in  which 
there  is  neither  the  gusto  of  sympathy  to 
enliven  the  strain,  nor  the  tenderness  of 
compassion  to  grace  it,  nor  the  gravity  of 
philosophy  to  lend  it  some  appearance 
of  dignity — ^but  the  writer  is  perpetually 
hesitating  between  airs  of  hilarity  and 
hints  of  reprehension — and  the  reader 
would  be  set  asleep  by  any  three  pages, 
but  that  the  fourth  is  sure  to  rouse  him  by 
some  fresh  image  of  disgust !  A  worse 
man  might  have  made  Kean's  story  enter- 
taining— a  wiser,  if  he  had  told  it  all, 
would  have  at  least  tried  to  make  it  in- 
structive. 

We  expected  that  Mr.  Cornwall  would 
at  all  events  have  thrown  some  new  light 
on  the  birth  and  parentage  of  his  hero— 
but  we  are  disappointed.  It  seems  Kean 
himself  was  not  only  loose  but  grossly 
inconsistent  in  his  own  accounts  of  these 
matters — and  that,  so  far  from  knowing 
who  was  his  father^  though  he  ultimately 
adopted  the  name  and  surname  of  a  jour- 
neyman plasterer  employed  about  the 
minor  theatre  at  which  a  Miss  Carey  had 
her  engagement,  he  could  not  be  at  all 
sure  whether  this  Miss  Carey,  or  a  com- 
mon friend  of  hers  and  the  plasterer's,  one 
Miss  Tidswell,  was  his  mother.  How- 
ever, he  may  be  said  to  have  been  born 
and  suckled  within  the  smell  of  the 
afloat  /'•  he  appeared  himself  on  or  above 
the  boards  as  Cupid  in  an  afterpiece  be- 
fore he  was  two  years  old,  i.  e,  in  1789; 
and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  months' 
schooling  somewhere  near  the  Seven  Dials, 
which,  though  he  often  played  truant, 
gave  him  the  elements  of  reading  and 
writing,  he  was  never,  from  his  cradle  to 
his  coffin  (both  included),  without  some 
connection,  of  one  sort  or  another,  u  ith 
the  profession  of  the  stage. 

When  a  ragged  urchin  of  five  or  six, 
about  the  side-scenes,  he  seems  to  have 
attracted  some  notice  by  his  imitations  of 
the  actors  then  flourishing;  his  mother, 


*  This  it  seeing  it  tbe  tech^^nams  &£  the  foot- 
lights in  front  of  (he  tuigt.  o 
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Miss  Carey,  who  spent  her  mornthgs  in 
trotting  about  the  town  with  a  basket  of 
artificial  flowers  and  perfumery,  intro- 
duced him  to  her  customers ;  and  he  used 
to  spoot  in  a  cap  and  feathers  at  their  tea- 
tables  ;  his  other  mother,  Miss  Tidswell, 
(for  he  appears  to  have  been  constantly 
banded  to  and  fro  between  these  amiable 
rivals,)  read  playbooks  with  him,  expound- 
ed the  characters,  and  took  pains  to  teach 
him  how  to  start,  fall,  tumble,  £&c.  £lc.  ; 
and  about  eight  years  of  age  he  was  for- 
mally enrolled  in  the  muster  of  a  strolling 
company  of  the  lowest  class. 

Mr.  Cornwall  introduces,  among  other 
authentic  records  of  his  hero's  boyhood, 
the  following  admirable  specimen  of  the 
Houyhnhnm  dialect : — 

*"  We  recollect,**  the  writer  says,  *<  once  hearing 
Daries,  the  former  manager  of  Asdey's  Amphithea- 
tre, describe  the  occasion  npon  which  he  first  saw 
Kean  ;  and  as  the  circumstances  cannot  be  more  im- 
pressively related  than  in  his  own  graphic  detail,  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  transcribm;;  his  words 
from  our  note-book  : — 

* "  •  I  was  passing  down  Great  Surrey-street  one 
morning,  when,  just  as  I  comed  to  the  place  where 
the  Riding-house  now  stands,  at  the  comer  of  the 
'Syleum,  or  Ma^-dallen,  as  they  calls  it,  I  seed  Mas- 
ter Saunders  a-packing  up  his  traps.  His  booth,  you 
see,  had  been  there  stanaing  for  some  three  or  four 
days,  or  thereabouts ;  and  on  the  boards  in  front  of 
the  painting — the  jtrotteniwn^  as  the  painters  says — 
I  seed  a  slim  young  chap  with  marks  of  paint — and 
bad  paint  it  was,  for  all  the  world  like  raadle  on  the 
jaw  of  a  sheep — on  his  fiuse,  a-tying  up  some  of  the 
canvass  wot  the  wonderfullsH  carakters  and  euros- 
ties  of  that  'ere  exhibition  was  painted  upon.  And 
so,  when  I  had  shook  hands  with  Master  Saunders, 
and  all  that  'ere,  he  turns  him  right  round  to  the 
yoan^  chap  wot  had  just  throwed  a  summerset  be- 
hind his  back,  and  says,  "  I  say,  you  bloody  Mister 
King  Dick,  if  you  don't  mind  wot  you're,  arter,  and 
pack  up  that  'ere  wan  pretty  light  and  nimble,  we 
shan't  be  off  afore  to-morrow,  so  we  shan't ;  and,  so 
yoa  mind  your  eye,  my  lad."  That  ere  "  bloody 
Mister  King  Dick,"  as  Master  Saunders  called  him, 
was  young  Kean.' "  '—vol.  I  pp.  212,  813. 

At  this  early  period,  then,  he  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  Richard  III !  At 
seventeen  years  of  age  he  was  playing 
every  thing,  from  Cato  to  Sambo,  and 
from  time  to  time  exhibiting  flashes  of 
ability  which  excited  the  momentary  ad- 
miration of  the  barn  or  the  booth.  But 
he  traversed  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land over  and  over  again :  quarrelled  with 
dozens  of  strolling  managers — broke  en- 
gagements by  the  score — and  renewed 
them ;  drank,  squabbled,  rioted  ;  woo*d, 
married,  and  had  children — starved  and 
fattened— dined  *  with  squirrels'  (as  he 
called  it)  and  with  aldermen — and  so  on 
through  all  the  usual  jollities  and  miseries 
of  this  most  degraded  of  lives,  until  he  had 
attained  his  tweniy-sixth  year — without 
ever  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  fix 


the  serious  attention  of  any  person  at 
once  able  and  willing  to  ^ive  him  the 
chance  of  showing  himself  in  London. 
Almost  the  only  sentence  worth  dwelling 
on,  which  we  can  discover  in  the  volume 
devoted  by  Mr.  Cornwall  to  this  wretched 
period,  is  the  following,  supplied  by  some 
person  who  acted  alonff  with  Kean  at 
Stroud,  in  1807 — who  the  person  is  Mr. 
C.  does  not  tell  us,  but  we  rather  suppose 
the  evidence  is  that  of  the  Miss  Chambers 
who  became  Mrs.  Kean  in  1808 : — 

<  He  used  to  mope  about  for  hours,  walking  miles 
and  miles  alone,  with  his  hands  in  his  pocketB,  think- 
ing intensely  on  his  characters.  No  one  could  set  a 
word  from  him.  He  studied  and  dttoed  beyondany 
actor  I  ever  knew.' — ^voL  i  p.  89. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  acute  discrimina- 
tion and  sagacity  of  the  present  biogra- 
pher we  may  subjoin  his  remark  on  the 
above  statement : — 

'  Is  not  this  TBI  KBT  to  show  how  it  was  that  he 
excelled,  as  he  did,  in  the  wonderful  characters  of 
Sbakspbarb  7 '— iUd. 

*  Most  forcible  Feeble  I ' 

No  one  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that, 
long  before  the  termination  of  his  obscure 
provincial  career.  Kean  had  formed  a  very 
lofty  opinion  of  his  own  professional  abi- 
lity ;  if  it  had  been  otherwise,  how  could 
he  have  persisted  for  so  many  years  in 
clinging  to  a  calling,  than  which  to  shoul- 
der Brown  Bess  would  have  furnished  a 
not  less  lucrative,  and  surely  not  a  less  re- 
spectable means  of  livelihood?  In  fact, 
he  had  more  than  once  lost  a  fair  opportu- 
nity of  bettering  his  fortune  by  obstinately 
refusing  to  take  a  subordinate  part  where 
a  London  star,  that  happened  to  be  cross- 
ing his  path,  naturally  desired  to  make 
prize  of  the  first.  •  He  would  play  second,' 
he  said,  *  to  no  man  in  England  but  John 
Kemble,' — and  this  when  his  utmost  salary 
—often  interrupted  for  weeks  on  end — 
might  amount  to  fifteen  shillings  a  week. 
Had  he  been  less  haughty,  he  miffht  have 
gained  his  point  sooner  than  he  aid — ^but 
he  would  have  ceased  to  be  Kean,  Other 
opportunities  were  thrown  away  from  a 
different  but  not  less  characteristic  cause 
— for  instance,  he  twice  played  in  early 
life  along  with  Mrs.  Jordan — ^but  *it  is  un- 
deniable/ says  Mr.  Cornwall,  *  that  he 
acquitted  himself  very  indifferently  on  both 
these  occasions — for  he  drank  deep  and 
forgot  his  parts.* — ^vol.  i.  p.  189. 

At  last  appeared  his  deus  ex  machind 
in  the  shape  of  the  late  amiable  and  learn- 
ed Dr.  Drury,  head-master  of  Harrow, 
who  happened  to  be  present  at  Teiffnmouth 
in  August,  1813,  when  Kean  took  his  bene- 
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$t«  playing  I^oUa  in  the  Tragedy,  and  his 
old  character  of  Harlequin  in  the  farce, 
'^'he  Doctor  was  greatly  struck — he  took 
occasion  to  call  on  Kean  the  next  morning, 
inquired  ipto  his  situation  and  prospects, 
and  volunteered  to  recommend  him  to  the 
notice  of  the  London  managers ;  the  re- 
sult of  which  was,  after  various  dirty  tricks 
and  tantalizing  delays,  his  beinff  engaged 
for  Drury  Lane:  articles  signed  for  tm-ee 
years — his  salary  to  be  SI,  a  week  for  the 
first  year,  9Z.  the  second*  and  1 OZ.  the  third. 
He  borrowed  5Z.  and  proceeded  to  London 
— but  weeks  and  weeks  passed  on  after 
his  first  appearance  in  the  green-room  be- 
fore the  mis-manager  thought  fit  to  call 
for  his  services  ;  anud,  some  dispute  having 
been  ffot  up  as  to  his  salary,  he  was  reduc- 
ed to  the  extreme  of  destitution — so  much 
80,  that  when  it  was  at  last  settled  that  he 
should  come  forth  in  Shylock,  about  the 
middle  of  January,   1814,  his  poor  wife 
seems  to  have  been  sorely  put  to  it  to  pro- 
vide him  with  a  beef-steak  and  a  pot  of 
porter,   by   way  of  preparation  for  the 
trial.     He  had  not  dined  for  several  days 
before ;  and  '  the  little  roan  with  the  capes* 
— (the  onlv  upper  garment  he  possessed 
being  an  old  great  coat  with  such  append- 
ages, it  was  wus  they  distinguished  him 
about  the  theatre)— the  little  man  not  hav- 
ing had  heart  to  put  out  any  of  his  strength 
at  the  one  rehearsal  which  took  place,  the 
performers  unanimously  anticipated  a  fail- 
ure.    We  know  the  result.     Kean's  suc- 
cess was   complete — and   next   morning, 
like  Byron  after  the  publication  of  Har- 
old, *  he  awoke  and  found  himself  famous.* 
Mr.  Cornwall  gives  many  difierent  reports 
of  the  eventful    night — but  we  must  be 
contented  with  this  Tittle  sketch  of  the  in- 
terior of  Mrs.  Kean^s  lodging,  which  was 
in  the  house  of  a  Miss  Williams,  in  Cecil- 
street.     We  extract  it  chiefiy  because  it 
has  the  very  rare  efiect  of  placing  the  ac- 
tor himself  before  us  in  rather  an  amiable 
point  of  view — ^but  it  also  afibrds  a  fair 
specimen  of  that  style  of  narrative  which 
Mr.  Cornwall  mistakes  for  easy  and  grace- 
ful:— 

'  During  the  hours  of  performance,  she  had  been 
waiting  the  result  at  home.  It  may  be  imagined 
how  much  anxiety  must  have  prerailed,  when  not 
only  the  fame  of  her  husband,  but  the  very  existence 
of  himself  and  family  hung  on  the  event.  For,  to 
be  damoed  in  London  is  to  be  damned  in  the  coun- 
try :  a'nd  the  actor  who  once  earned  his  humble  crust 
in  the  provinces,  whilst  tmtried  at  the  fastidious  bar 
of  the  metropolis,  is  by  no  means  sure  of  regaining 
his  old  poaition,  if,  on  otng  tried,  he  should  be  found 
wanting.  The  bourse  therefore,  passed  gloomily 
enough.  At  last,  about  half-past  ten  o'clock,  the 
Misses  Williams,  and  also  Mr  Hewan  and  Mr. 
WmttB  (twoaititts  who  lodged  in  the  house),  return- 


ed.  The  first  comer  was  Mr.  Hewan,  in  reply  to 
whose  knock,  Mrs.  Kean  ran  down  to  the  door,  and 
in  breaihieto  haste,  demanded  to  know  their  fate. 
The  good-natured  artist  answered  her  anxious  interro- 
gation in  the  kindest  and  broadest  Scotch  (which  we 
regret  being  obliged  to  translate  aller  our  poor  Eng- 
lish  fashion) : — "Oh!  Mistress  Kean  !  you  nc«l 
have  nothing  to  fear.  He's  the  greatest  little  man 
tba  t  has  appeared  since  the  time  m  Garrick.  1  can't 
tell  you  all— but,  6y  SL  .flfufreio,**— [this  flourish,  Mr. 
Cornwall,  is  an  evident  interpolation] — "in  that  long 
speech,  where  he  gives  it  to  Antonio,  *  You  spate 
upon  me,  and  for  that  I  must  lend  you  so  much 
money ;'— Oh  I  his  eye~as  he  turned  it  up  towards 
the  merchant,  at  the  end — said  (as  plainly  as  I  spesk 
it  now),  *  There !  take  thai  in  your  pipe,  and  smoke 
it*  '*  This  was  great  news.  rresenUy  came  in  Mr. 
Watts,  who  was  equally  dehghted.  He  did  not  en- 
ter into  detail,  but  spoke  particularly  as  to  the  fine 
expression  of  Kean's  face,  adding, '  Do  you  think  kt 
wiU  sit  to  me  for  his  victure  ?  I  should  like  to  take  him, 
in  Shylock  by  candleligbU  Next  followed  the  Misses 
Williams,  exulting  in  the  accomplishment  of  their 
prophecies ;  and  finally,  about  1  i  o'clock,  arrived 
the  hero  of  the  night  himself.  He  ran  up  stairs,  wild 
with  joy,  and  cried  out, "  Oh,  Mary  I  my  fortune's 
made !  Now  you  shall  ride  in  your  carriage  l^  * 

*  A  inighty  change  had  been  wrought  in  a  brief  pe- 
riod, f^ur  or  five  nours  before,  be  said,  on  quiUmg 
the  house,  that  he  wished  he  was  goin^  to  be  shot 
Now,  all  the  gloom  of  the  morning  dissipated  and 
forgotten,  he  seemed  to  tread  on  air.  He  told  his 
wire,  indeed,  that  when  he  found  the  audience  "  go- 
ing with  him,"  he  was  inspirited  and  exalted  to  such 
a  degree,  that  *'  he  could  not  feel  the  stage  under 
him.*'  His  sensations  had  now  sunk  a  little — almost 
to  a  rational  level.  In  order,  however,  that  every  one 
miffht  be  a  partaker  of  the  new  happiness,  even  the 
child  was  taken  out  of  his  cradle  and  kissed  by  his 
father,  who  said,  <'  now,  my  boy,  you  shall  go  to 
Eton."--vol.  ii.  pp.  42-45. 

An  •  eye  witness,'  quoted  but  not  named, 
of  the  performance  which  had  ended  thus 
triumphantly,  says — 

*  I  went  behind  the  scenes  to  congratulate  him.  I 
found  him  in  a  small-dressing-room,  in  the  most  re- 
mote part  of  the  houso,  occupying  it  in  common  with 
two  or  three  of  the  second-rate  actor5"»  and  no  friend 
near  him :  it  was  n  great  contrast  to  the  scene  I 
shortly  afterwards  witnessed  on  his  first  app<'urance 
in  Othello,  when  his  drcssini^-rnom  wad  filled  with 
the  first  wUs  of  the  day,  who  formed  a  semi-circio 
around  him,  whilst  he  was  contemplating  hi4  new 
costume  in  a  cheva]  glass,  and  practising  attitude"!. 
I  remember  Reynolds  raising  an  extended  palm,  and 
saying,  *'  Hush  !  do  not  disturb  him  !** 

*1  called  upon  Mrs.  Kean  when  his  benefit  was 
announced.  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say,  that 
money  was  lying  about  the  room  in  all  directions ; 
tlie  present  Mr.  C.  Kean,  then  a  fine  little  boy  with 
rich  curling  hair,  was  playing  with  sonic  score  of 
guineas  (then  a  rare  coin)  on  the  floor  ;  bank  notes 
were  in  heaps  on  the  mantel-piece,  table,  and  sofa ; 
and  poor  Mrs.  K.  was  quite  bewildered  with  plans  of 
the  house  and  applications.' — vol.  ii.  pp.  40-41. 

How  very  absurd — and  yet  how  very 
true — is  what  follows  I — 

<  I  remember  three  ladies  being  introduced,  who 
oftproaehed  Mrs.  K,  as  if  she  were  a  dioinity.  Little 
Charies  had  deserted  his  guineas,  and  mounted  him- 
self on  a  lar^e  wooden  horse  with  stirrups.  "  Whai 
a  sweet  child  P*  they  whispered,  and  eyed  him  as  if  he 
had  been  a  young  jninee.  1  think  the  receipts  of  that 
benefit  amouoted to  U5(M.*— vol.  iL  pp.  40, 41. 
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After  pla3riAg  Shylofk  six  tutnea,  the 
nesif  idol  of  *  the  first  wits'  i^ppeared  in 
Richard — aud  again  he  electrified  the  au- 
dience.    We  all 

'  Remember  how  the  pit  applauded  Kean, 

With  band  disarm^  atill  daring  fieory^s  blade,'— 

— bnt  really  the  outline  of  the  rest  of  his 
history  must  be  sufficiently  familiar  to 
most  of  our  readers — and  Mr.  Cornwall 
has,  wilfully  or  not,  so  dealt  with  the  de- 
fails — curtailing  what  mi^ht  hare  been 
interesting,  and  pouring  nimself  out  in 
rapid  redundancy  upon  matters  of  no 
mark  or  moment — that  we  must  be  excused 
from  attempting  to  follow  him  through  his 
unsubstantial  labyrinth.  To  apply  to  him 
an  old  criticism  upon  Suckling^s  Aglaura — 

'  Tbia  ffreat  vo/wmtnotu  pomphUt  may  be  said 
To  be  uke  one  that  hath  more  hair  than  head.' 

A  single  dictum  of  the  player's  is  worth 
preserving :  when  he  came  home  after  his 
first  appearance  in  Othello,  bis  anxious 
wife  met  him  with — *  Oh !  what  did  Lord 
Essex   think  of  you?' — he    answered — 

'  D Lord  Essex  1  the  pit  rose  at  me !' 

Perhaps  half  of  the  second  volume  con- 
sists of  essays  upon  the  great.  Shakspearian 
characters  in  which  Kean  was  supposed 
to   excel — essays   which,   Mr.    Cornwall 
must  forgive  us  for  saying,  were  uncalled 
for,  and   which  have  no  pretensions  to 
originality,  vigor,  or  even  grace ;  and  the 
oth^r  half  is  given  to  mawkish,  milk-and- 
water    dilutions   of  the    absurd   extrava- 
ganzas in   which  poor  Kean  dissipated 
talents,  health,  and   wealth;    until  he  at 
length  sunk,  as  an  actor,  almost  as  low  as, 
first  and  last,  he  seems  to  have  been  in 
most  points  of  his  personal  character.  Our 
charitable  suspicion  is,  that  he  had  from 
the  beginning  a  spice  of  insanity  in  him : 
if  not,  brandy  did  the  business.     But  he 
seems  to  have  been  considerably  stimu- 
lated and  encouraged  in  his  vicious  career 
by  two  circumstances,  neither  of  which  is 
even  alluded  to  by  his  biographer.  In  the 
first  place,  he  attracted  the  attention  of 
Lord  Byron  when  on  the  committee  of 
Drury  Lane — and  appears  to  have  ever 
afterwards  nourished  the  idea  of  being,  *  in 
his  own  way,'  a  Byron ;  hence  the  cottage 
.in  Bute — the  midnight   gallops — the  In- 
dian chieftainship  1 1 1 — and  probably  the 
beautiful  story  of  *  Little  Breeches,'  which 
Mr.  Cornwall  is  too  decorous  to  say  al- 
most anything  about — ^and  which  really 
ought  to  have  put  crim.  con.  out  of  fashion. 
Secondly,  Kean  was  fervently  taken  up, 
on  his  first  success,  by  a  certain  set  of 
petty  newspaper   critics,  now  forgotten, 
who  hated  Kemble,  partly   perhaps  be- 


cause they  could  not  understand  hja  merits, 
but  chiefly  because  he  was  a  gentleman 
and  avoided  their  society.  These  creatures 
had  a  potent  hand  in  the  ruin  of  Kean, 
whose  vanity  was  omnivorous,  but  prefer- 
red garbage.  They  applauded  as  beauties 
all  me  worst  faults  of  the  player — his 
harsh,  abrupt  tricks  of  transition — his  af- 
fected croak  of  pathos — and  his  mounte- 
bank strut  of  dignity ;  and  they  with  equal 
sense  and  taste  apologized  for,  as  *  ebulli- 
tions of  humanity,'  *  hearty,  unsordid  out- 
bursts,'^. &c. — we  have  almost  forgotten 
their  jargon  too — those  tmremitting  de- 
bauches of  the  unhappy  'cock-of-the-walk,' 
which,  after  mining  his  character  and 
peace,  conducted  him  to  an  early  grave. 

It  is  surprising — but  such  is  the  iact — 
this  book,  Uie  history  of  a  man  who  may 
be  said  to  have  lived  for  the  table,  gives  us 
hardly  any  specimens  of  his  table-talk — 
and  only  one  that  we  can  suppose  worth 
extracting : — 

<  It  18  to  be  observed,  that  he  was  always  anxious, 
and  even  uncomfortable,  in  his  intercourse  with,  per- 
sons of  superior  rank.  Whether  he  went  to  Mr. 
Whitbread's,  to  Mr.  Grenfell^s,  or  to  Cashiobury, 
it  was  all  the  same.  Indeed  his  discomfort  was  so 
apparent^  that  Mr.  Whitbread  said  to  his  wife,  *<  We 
don't  invite  him,  because  it  seems  so  painful  to  him." 
Kean  himself  accounted  for  his  distaste  for  hie  h  com- 
pany in  a  way  sufficiently  satisfactory.  "  I  oonH  un- 
derstand them,**  said  he,  *<when  they  talk  about 
speeches  in  parliament  and  so  forth,  and  their  con- 
versation is  about  little  else;  and  when  they  talk 
about  acting,  it  is  such  nonsense !  I  would  rather 
dine  at  home,  or.^o  with  some  of  my  friends  up  the 
river."  ' — vol.  ii.  p.  70. 

The  *  friends'  he  alluded  to  were  some 
of  those  candle-snuffers  in  whose  society 
alone  he  ever  felt  at  home — and  by  *  up  the 
river'  he  meant  to  the  Red  House  at  Bat- 
tersea,  or  the  *  Eel-pie  Island ;'  but  his  last 
journey  was  *  up  the  river,'  for  he  died  at 
Richmond,  on  the  I5th  of  May,  1833.  It  is 
agreeable  to  know  that  he  was  reconciled, 
when  on  his  death-bed,  to  his  wife  and 
SOD,  from  whom  he  had  been  for  seven  or 
eight  years  wholly  estranged;  and  it  is 
painful  to  gather,  that  after  having  squan- 
dered thousands  upon  thousands  in  every 
possible  vileness  of  selfish  indulgence,  he 
left  them  both  beggars. 

We  hope  when  Mr.  Cornwall  next 
comes  before  us,  we  shall  at  least  find  him 
to  have  been  occupied  on  some  subject 
more  worthy  of  public  attention,  and  more 
suited  to  the  gifts  and  accomplishments 
which  procured  for  himself  at  an  early 
period  of  his  life  a  not  worthless  reputa- 
tion. For  the  present  we  must  conclude 
with  assuring  the  few  respectable  persons, 
male  and  female,  who  still  adorn  the  pro- 
fession of  the  stage,  that  we  sincerely  pity 
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the  mortification  which  must  have  been 
inflicted  on  them  by  the  contemporaneous 
appearance  of  Mrs.  Butler's  'JournaP  and 
this  *  Life  of  Kean.* 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Physiologie  du  OoiU:  ou 
MSditaHons  de  Qastronomie  TVans- 
cendante;  Ouvrage  Theorique,  His- 
torique  et  a  Vordre  du  Jour.  Dedie  aux 
Gastronomes  Parisiens.  Par  Un  Pro- 
fesseur  (M.  Briliat  Savarin),  Membre  de 
plusieurs  Soci^t^s  Savantes.  2  tomes. 
5me  edition.     Paris.     1835. 

2  The  French  Cook,  A  System  of  Fa- 
shionable and  Economical  Cookery; 
adapted  to  the  Use  of  English  Families, 
d'C.  By  Louis  Eustace  Ude,  ci-devant 
Cook  to  Louis  XVI  and  the  Earl  of 
Sefton,  &c.  &c.  &c.  12th  edition.  With 
Appendix,  dbc.     London.     1833. 

M.  Henrion  de  Pensbt,  late  President 
of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  the  magistrate 
(according  to  M.  Royer  Collard)  of  whom 
regenerated  France  has  most  reason  to  be 
proud,  expressed  himself  as  follows  to 
MM.  Laplace,  Chaptal,  and  BertholljBt, 
three  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
science  of  their  day : — M  regard  the  dis 
CO  very  of  a  dish  as  a  far  more  interesting 
event  than  the  discovery  of  a  star,  for  we 
have  always  stars  enough,  but  we  can  ne- 
ver have  too  many  dishes ;  and  I  shall  not 
regard  the  sciences  as  sufficiently  honored 
or  adequately  represented  amongst  us,  until 
I  see  a  cook  in  the  first  class  of  the  In- 
stitute.' We  may  probably  have  been 
suspected  of  partially  coinciding  with  the 
opinion  of  the  president,  from  a  recent 
article  on  the  principles  which  ought  to 
regulate  the  choice  and  preparation  of 
food.*  It  is  our  present  intention,  in 
spite  of  any  such  surmises,  to  submit  to 
our  readers  a  sketch  of  the  history,  pre- 
sent state,  and  literature — for  it  has  a  lite- 
rature— of  cookery.  As  regpards  the  his- 
torical part  of  the  inquiry,  indeed,  we 
shall  be  exceedingly  brief,  and  not  at  all 
learned — bestowing  only  a  passing  glance 
on  the  ancients,  and  hurrying  on  as  fast  as 
possible  to  France;  where  only  the  art 
is  generally  understood  and  appreciated 
— where  only  it  has  ever  yet  received  the 
Smallest  portion  of  the  honors  which  M. 
de  Pensey  considers  as  its  due. 


•  daarl.  Re/.  No.  CIV. 


It  is  sagaciously  remarked  by  Madame 
I>acier,  that  Homer  makes  no  mention  of 
boiled  meat  in  any  of  his  ivorks ;  and  in 
all  the  entertainments  described  by  him, 
as  in  the  dinner  g^ven  by  Achilles  to  the 
royal  messengers  in  the  ninth  Iliad,  the 
piece  de  resistance  undoubtedly  is  a  broil; 
from  which  it  is  not  perhaps  il  logically  in- 
ferred, that  the  Greeks  had  not  as  yet  dis- 
covered the  mode  of  making  vessels  to 
bear  fire.     This  discovery  is  supposed  to 
have  reached  them  from  Egypt,  and  they 
rapidly  turned  it  to  the  best  possible  ac- 
count' The  Athenians,  in  particular,  seem 
to  have  as  much  excelled  the  rest  of  Greece 
in  gastronomy,  as  the  French,  the  modern 
nation  most  nearly  resembling  them,  excel 
the  rest  of  Europe  in  this  respect      The 
best  proof  of  ^is  assertion  is  to  be  found 
in  the  circumstance,  that  the  learned  have 
agreed  to  rank  amongst  the  most  valuable 
of  the  lost  works  of  antiquity,  a  didactic 
poem  on    gastronomy,    by  Archestratus, 
the  intimate  friend  of  one  of  the  sons  of 
Pericles.     •  This  great  writer,'  says  Athe- 
naeus,  *  had  traversed  earth   and   sea,  to 
render  himself  acquainted  with  the  best 
things  which  they  produced.     He  did  noU 
during  his  travels,  inquire  concerning  the 
manners  of  nations,  as  to  which  it  is  use- 
less to  inform  ourselves,  since  it  is  impos- 
sible to  change  them ; — but  he  entered  the 
laboratories  where  the  delicacies  of  the 
table  were  prepared,  and  he  held  inter- 
course with  none   but  those  who  could 
advance  his   pleasures.     His  poem  is  a 
treasure  of  science,  every  verse  a  precept' 

These  terms  of  exalted  praise  must  be 
taken  with  a  few  grains  of  salt,  for,  con- 
sidering the  impeifect  state  of  the  physical 
sciences  at  the  time,  it  may  well  be  doubt- 
ed whether  Archestratus  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing so  complete  a  treasure  of  precepts 
as  his  admirers  have  supposed.  Another 
ground  of  scepticism  is  supplied  by  the 
accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us  of 
the  man  himself,  who  is  said  to  have  been 
so  small  and  lean,  that,  when  placed  in 
the  scales,  his  weight  was  found  not  to 
exceed  an  obolus ;  in  which  case  he  must 
have  borne  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
Dutch  governor  mentioned  in  Knicker- 
bocker's History  of  New  York,  who 
pined  away  so  imperceptibly,  that  when 
he  died  there  was  nothing  of  him  leA  to 
bury.  Besides,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
all  that  was  really  valuable  in  the  cookerv 
of  the  Greeks,  was  carried  off,  along  with 
the  other  arts  to  which  ordinary  opinion 
assigns  a  yet  higher  value,  to  Rome.  As, 
indeed,  we  know  that  the  Romans  sent  a 
deputation  to  Athens  to  bring  back  (he 
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laws  of  Solon,  and  were  in  the  constant 
habit  of  repairing  thither  to  study  in  the 
schools,  it  would  be  ludicrous  to  suppose 
that  they  neglected  the  cuisine ;  and  there 
can  be  little  or  no  doubt  whatever,  that 
when,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  the  phi- 
losophers, poets,  and  rhetoricians  flocked 
to  Rome  as  the  metropolis  of  civilization, 
the  cooks  of  Athens  accompanied  them. 
Yet  concentrating,  as  they  must  have 
done,  all  the  gastronomic  genius  and  re- 
sources of  the  world,  the  Roman  banquets 
were  much  more  remarkable  for  profusion 
and  costliness  than  for  taste.  The  only 
merit  of  a  dish  composed  of  the  brains  of 
five  hundred  peacocks,  or  the  tongues  of 
five  hundred  nightingales,  must  have  been 
its  deamess ;  and  if  a  mode  of  swallowing 
most  money  in  a  given  time  be  the  deside- 
ratum, commend  us  to  Cleopatra's  decoc- 
tion of  diamonds — though  even  this  was 
(airly  exceeded  in  originality  and  neatness 
of  conception  by  the  English  sailor  who 
placed  a  ten-pound  note  between  two 
slices  of  bread  and  butter,  and  made  his 
*  Black-eyed  Susan'  eat  it  as  a  sandwich. 
Captain  Morris,  in  one  of  his  unpublished 
songs,  has  set  the  proper  value  on  such 
luxuries : — 

'  Old  LncaUus,  they  say, 

Foity  cooks  had  each  day, 
And  vitelUus's  meals  cost  a  million ; 

But  I  like  what  is  good. 

When  or  where  be  my  food^ 
In  a  chop-house  or  royal  pavilion. 

'At  all  feasts  (if  enough) 

I  most  heartily  stufi| 
And  a  song  at  my  heart  alike  rushes, 

Though  l*ve  not  fed  my  lungs 

Upon  nightingales'  too^^ues, 
Nor  the  brains  of  goldBncbes  and  thrushes.' 

Neither  have  we  much  respect  for  epicures 
who  could  select  so  awkward  and  uncom- 
fortable a  position  as  a  reclining  one.  It 
is  quite  frightful  to  think  how  they  must 
have  slobbered  their  long  beards  and 
togas,  in  conveying  food  from  the  table  to 
their  mouths  without  forks — for  forks  are 
clearly  a  modern  discovery,  none  having 
been  found  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum 
— and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  they 
could  manage  to  drink  at  all,  unless  they 
sat  up  as  the  goblet  was  passed  to  them. 
Eating,  however,  had  certainly  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Roman  men  of  sci- 
ence, though  one  only  of  their  works  on 
the  subject  has  come  down  to  us.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  enlightened  the  public 
about  the  time  of  Heliogabalus — and  bears 
the  name  of '  Apicius,'  in  honor  of  the  con- 
noisseur who  spent  about  a  million  and  a 
half  of  our  money  in  the  gratification  of 
his  palate,  and  then,  finding  that  he  had 


not  above  fifty  thousand  pounds  left,  kill- 
ed himself  for  fear  of  dying  of  hunger. 

The  period  comprising  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire  and  the  greater  portipn  of 
the  middle  a^es  was  one  of  unmitigated 
darkness  for  tne  fine  arts.  Chariemagne, 
as-  appears  from  his  Capitularies,  took  a 
warm  personal  interest  in  the  management 
of  his  table  ;  and  the  Normans,  a  century 
or  two  later,  are  said  to  have  prided  them- 
selves on  their  superior  taste  and  discrimi- 
nation in  this  respect— but  the  revival  of 
cookery,  like  that  of  learning,  is  due  to 
Italy.  We  are  unable  to  ^x  the  precise 
time  when  it  there  began  to  be  cultivated 
with  success,  but  it  met  with  the  most  en- 
lightened encouragement  from  the  mer- 
chant-princes of  Florence,  and  the  French 
received  the  first  rudiments  of  the  science 
from  the  professors  who  accompanied 
Catherine  de  Medicis  to  Paris.*  There  is 
a  remarkable  passage  in  Montaigne,  which 
shows  that  the  Italian  cooks  had  learnt  to 
put  a  proper  estimate  on  their  vocation, 
and  that  their  mode  of  viewing  it  was  still 
new  to  the  French. 

'  I  have  seen  amongst  us,'  says  Montaigne,  '  one 
of  those  artists  who  iMid  been  in  the  service  of  Cardi- 
nal Carafia.  He  discoursed  to  me  of  this  science  de 
gueule,  with  a  gravity  and  a  magisterial  air,  as  if  he 


second  or  third  course ;  the  methods  now  of  satisfy- 
ing and  then  of  ezcitins  and  piquing  it ;  the  police  of 
sauces,  first,  in  general,  and  next,  particularizing  the 
ouaUties  of  the  ingredients  and  their  eflects ;  the  ik" 
ierences  of  salads  occording  to  their  season — that 
which  should  be  warmed,  that  which  should  be  served 
cold,  with  the  mode  of  adorning  and  embellishing 
them  to  make  them  pleasant  to  the  view.  He  then 
entered  on  the  order  of  the  service,  full  of  elevated 
and  important  considerations— 

"  Nee  minimo  sane  discrimine  refert 
Cluo  gestu  lepores  et  quo  gallina  secetur." 

And  all  this  expressed  in  rich  and  magnificent  terms, 
in  those  very  terms,  indeed,  wliich  one  employs  in 
treating  of  the  government  of  an  empire — I  well  re- 
member my  man.' 

Now,  the  strongest  proofs  in  favor  of 
the  excellence  of  the  ancients  in  painting 
are  deduced  from  the  descriptions  of  the 
principles  and  effects  of  painting  to  be 
found  in  the  poets,  historians  and  orators 
of  antiquity,  who,  it  is  argued,  would  never 
have  spoken  as  they  do  speak  of  it,  had 
not  the  principles  been  understood  and  the 
efifects  in  question  been  at  least  partially 
produced.!  Arguing  in  the  same  manner 
from  the  above  passage,  we  infer,  that  cu- 
linary science  must  have  made  no  incou- 

*  It  is  clearly  established  (bat  they  introduced  the 
use  of  ices  into  France.  Fricandeaut  were  invented 
bythecA^of  LeoX. 

t  This  argument  is  well  put  urWebb's  Dialogues 
on  Painting.  „  ^tized  by  V^OOQ  l€ 
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gidt^rablb  progress;  to  ennhU  Montaigne's 
acquaihtiince  to  discourse  upon  it  so  elo- 
quently. There  is  also  good  reason  to  be 
Here  that  it  had  made  some  progress  in 
England,  as  Cardinal  Campeggio,  one  of 
the  legates'  charged  to  treat  with  Henry 
VIII  concerning  his  divorce  from  Catha- 
rine, drew  up  a  report  on  the  state  of  Eng- 
lish cookery  as  compared  with  that  of  Italy 
and  France;  probably  by  the  express  de- 
sire, and  for  the  especial  use,  of  his  Holi- 
ness the  Pope.  Henry,  moreover,  was  a 
liberal  rewarder  of  that  sort  of  merit  which 
ministered  to  the  gratification  of  his  appe- 
tites; and  on  one  occasion  he  was  so  trans- 
ported with  the  flavor  of  a  new  puddhig, 
that  he  gave  a  manor  to  the  inventor. 

History,  which  has  only  become  philo 
sophical  within  the  last  century,  and  took 
little  note  of  manners  until  Voltaire  had 
demonstrated  the  importance  of  commemo- 
rating them,  aflTords  no  materials  for  filling 
up  the  period  which  intervened  between 
the  arrival  of  Catharine  of  Medicis  and 
the  accession  of  Louis  XIV,  under  whom 
cookery  made  prodigious  advances,  being 
one  while  employed  to  give  a  zest  to  his 
glories,  and  then  again  to  console  him  in 
their  decline.*  The  name  of  his  cele- 
brated maitre  d*hdtel,  Bechamel,  a  name 
as  surely  destined  to  immortality  by  hip 
sauce,  as  that  of  Herschel  by  his  star,  or 
that  of  Baffin  by  his  bay,  afibrds  guarantee 
and  proof  enough  of  the  discnminating 
elegance  with  which  the  royal  table  was 
served ;  and,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  me- 
moirs and  correspondence  of  the  time,  Col- 
bert, the  celebrated  administrator,  and 
Cond6,  the  great  captain,  were  little,  if  at 
all,  behindhand  in  this  respect  with  royal- 
ty. The  closing  scene  of  Vatel,  the  mai- 
tre d^hdtel  of  Cond^,  has  often  been  quoted, 
but  it  forms  so  essential  a  portion  of  this 
history,  that  we  are  under  the  absolute  ne- 
cessity of  inserting  it : — 

'  I  wrote  yon  Testerday,*  ta^^  Madame  de  8e- 
Ti^ny,  *  that  Vatol  had  killed  himaelf ;  I  here  give 
you  the  affair  in  detail.  The  king  arrived  on  the 
evening  of  the  Thursday ;  the  collation  was  served 
in  a  room  hung  with  jonquils ;  all  was  as  could  be 
wished.  At  supper  there  were  some  tables  where 
the  roast  was  wanting,  on  account  of  several  parties 
which  had  not  been  expected ;  this  affected  Vatel : 
he  said  several  times,  **  I  am  dishonored,  this  is  a 
disgrace  that  I  cannot  endure."  He  said  to  GK>ur- 
ville, ''  My  head  is  dizzy  ^  I  have  not  slept  for  twelve 
nights :  assist  me  in  givmg  orders.**  Gourville  as- 
sisted  him  as  much  as  he  could.  The  roast  which 
had  been  wanting,  not  at  the  table  of  the  king,  but  at 
the  inferior  tables,  was  constantly  present  to  hi9 

*  Liaoeurs  were  invented  for  the  use  of  Louis  XIV 
in  his  old  age,  when  he  could  scarcely  endure  existence 
without  a  sncoession  of  artificial  sumulants.  His  ap- 
petite in  the  prime  of  life  was  prodigious. 


mihd.  Gh>inTill3  mentioned  it  to  the  prince;  the 
prince  even  went  to  the  chamber  of  Vatel,  and  said 
to  him : — *<  Vatel,  all  is  |;oing  on  well,  nothing  could 
e^ual  the  supper  of  the  kmg."  He  replied — ♦*  Mon- 
seigneur,  your  goodneas  overpowers  mo ;  I  know 
that  the  roast  was  wanting  at  two  tables."  "  No- 
thing of  the  sort,"  said  the  prince ;  '*  do  not  distress 
yourself)  all  is  going,  on  well."  Night  came;  the 
nreworiis  failed;  they  had  cost  sixteen  thousand 
fVancs.  He  rose  at  four  the  next  morning,  determin- 
ed to  attend  to  everything  in  person.  He  found 
everybody  asleep.  He  meets  one  of  the  inferior  pur- 
veyors, who  brought  only  two  packages  of  soa-fish : 
he  asks,  "  Is  that  all  ?'»  "Yes,  Sir."  The  maoVas 
not  aware  that  Vatel  had  sent  te  all  the  sea-ports. 
Vatbl  waits  some  time,  the  other  purveyors  did  not 
arrive;  his  brain  began  to  bum:  he  believed  that 
there  would  be  no  more  fish.  He  finds  Gourville; 
he  sa^s  to  him,  "Monsieur,  I  shall  never  survive 
this  disgrace."  Gourville  made  li^ht  of  it  Vatel 
goes  up  stairs  to  his  rooni.  places  his  swoid  a^inst 
Uie  door,  and  stabs  himself  to  the  heart ;  but  it  was 
not  until  the  third  blow,  afler  giving  himself  two  i^ot 
mortal,  that  he  fell  dead.  The  fish,  however,  arrives 
from  all  quarters ;  they  seek  Vatel  to  distribute  it ; 
they  go  to  his  room,  they  knock,  they  force  open  the 
door ;  he  is  found  bathed  in  blood.  They  hasten  to 
tell  the  prince,  who  is  in  despair.  The  duke  wept; 
it  was  on  Vatel  that  his  journey  from  Bur^^ndy 
hinged.  The  prince  related  what  had  passed  to  the 
king,  vrith  marks  of  the  deepest  sorrow.  It  was  at- 
tributed to  the  hlrh  sense  of  nonor  whidi  he  bad  after 
his  own  way.  He  was  venr  highly  commended ;  his 
coura/^  was  praised  and  blamed  at  the  same  time. 
The  king  said  he  had  delayed  coming  to  Chantilly 
for  five  years,  for  fear  of  the  embarrassment  he  should 
cause.* 

Such  are  the  exact  terms  in  which  Ma^ 
dame  de  Sevigny  has  recorded  the  details 
of  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  instances 
of  self-devotion  recorded  in  history.  '  En- 
fin,  Manette,  voila  ce  que  c'etait  que  Ma- 
dame de  SeTign6,  et  Vatel !  Ce  sont  les 
gens-la  qui  ont  honore  le  sidcle  de  Louis 
Cluatorze.'*  We  subjoin  a  few  reflections 
taken  from  the  Epistle  dedicatory  to  the 
shade  of  Vatel,  appropriately  prefixed  to 
the  concluding  volume  of  the  Almanack 
des  Gourmands : — 

*  Who  was  ever  more  worthy  of  the  respect  and 
gratitude  of  true  gourmands,  than  the  man  of  genius 
who  would  not  survive  tho  dishonor  of  the  table  of 
the  great  Cond^  7  who  immolated  himself  with  his 
own  nands,  because  the  sea-fish  had  not  arrived  some 
hours  before  it  was  to  be  served  7  So  noble  a  death 
insures  you,  venerable  shade,  the  most  glorious  im- 
mortality I  You  have  proved  that  the  fanaticism  of 
honor  can  exist  in  the  kitchen  as  well  as  in  the  camp, 
and  that  the  spit  and  the  saucepan  have  also  their 
Catos  and  their  Deciuses. 

*  Your  example,  it  is  true,  has  not  been  imitated  by 
any  maiirt  d'hotd  of  the  foUowing  century ;  and  in 
tku  philosophic  age  nil  have  preferred  living  at  the 
expense  of  their  masters  to  the  honor  of  dying  for 
them.  But  vour  name  will  not  be  revered  the  less  by 
all  the  frienus  of  good  cheer.  May  so  noble  an  ex- 
ample ever  influence  the  emulation  of  all  tnaitrei 
d'hotd  present  and  to  come !  and  if  they  do  not  imi- 
tate you  in  your  glorious  suicide,  let  them  at  least 
take  care  by  all  means  human,  that  sea-fish  be  never 
wanting  at  our  tables.* 
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The  Prince  de  Sonbise,  also,  )rejoiced  in 
an  excellent  cook — a  man  of  true  science, 
with  just  and  truly  liberal  notions  of  ex- 
penditure.    His  master  one  day  announc- 
ed to  him  his  intention  to  gire  a  supper, 
and    demanded  a  m6nu.     The  chef  pre- 
sented himself  with  his  estimate;  and  the 
first  article  on  which  the  prince  cast  his 
eyes  was  this:  ffty  hams — *Eh!  what!' 
said  he ;  *  why,  Bertrand,  you  must  be  out 
of  your  senses !  are  you  going  to  feast  my 
whole   regiment?*     *  No,   Monseigneur! 
one  only  will  appear  upon  the  table ;  the 
rest  are  not  the   less  necessary  for  my 
espagnole,  my  blonds,  my  garnitures,  my 
— ^     *  Bertrand,  you  are  plundering  me, 
and  this  article  shall  not  pass.'     *  Oh,  my 
lord,*  replied  the  indignant  artist,  '  you  do 
not   understand  our  resources:  give  the 
word,  and  these  fifty  hams  which  confound 
you,  I  will  put  them  all  into  a  glass  bottle 
no  bigger  than  my  thumb.'     What  answer 
could  be  made  ?     The  prince  nodded,  and 
the  article  passed. 

To  turn  for  a  moment  to  England — the 
state  of  cookery  under  Charles  II  is  sufii- 
eiently  indicated  by  the  names  of  Chiffinch 
and  Uhaubert,  to  whose  taste  and  skill  the 
author  of  Waverley  has  borne  ample  tes- 
timony by  his  description  of  the  dinner 
prepared  for  Smith,  Ganlesse,  and  Pcveril 
of  the  Peak,  at  the  little  Derbyshire  inn : — 

*  We  could  bring  no  chanfiettes  with  any  conve- 
nience ;  and  even  Chaubert  is  notbingN  unless  his 
dishes  are  tasted  in  the  very  moment  of  projection. 
Come,  uncover,  and  let  us  see  what  he  has  done  for 
na.  Hum !  ha  !  ay— squab  pigeons — >vild-fowI — 
youn  »  chickens — venison  cutlets—and  a  space  in  the 
centre,  wet,  alas !  by  a  gentle  tear  from  Chaubert's 
eye,  where  should  have  been  the  smipe  aux  eerivisses. 
The  zeal  of  that  poor  fellow  is  ill  repaid  by  his  paltry 
ten  louis  per  month.'— P«>ertf,  vol.  ii.  p.  165. 

Under  Clueen  Anne  again,  the  gouty 
queen  of  gourmands,  who  had  Lister,  one 
of  the  editors  of  the  Apicius,  for  her  pet 
physician,  and  who  in  fact  achieved  the 
nighest  honor  of  gastronomy  by  giving  her 
name  to  a  pudding,  cookery  certainly  did 
not  suffer  from  any  lack  of  encouragement; 
bat  soon  after  the  accession  of  the  Brnns- 
wicks,  a  fashion  was  iutroduced,  which  we 
cannot  but  think  adverse  to  the  true  and 
proper  object  of  the  art. 

'The  last  branch  of  our  fashion/  says  Horace 
Walpole, '  into  which  the  close  observation  of  nature 
has  been  introduced,  is  our  desserts.  Jellies,  biscuits, 
sofar-plums,  and  creams,  have  lon^  since  given  way 
to  Muiequins,  gondoliers,  Turks,  Chinese,  and  shep* 
herdesses  of  Saxon  china.  But  these,  unconnected. 
and  only  seeming  to  wander  among  proves  of  curled 
paper  and  silk  flowers,  were  soon  Ascovered  to  be 
too  insipid  and  uDmeaninff.  By  decrees,  meadows 
of  cattle,  of  the  same  brittle  materials,  spread  then>- 
Bclves  over  the  table ;  cottages  rose  in  sugar,  and 
temples  in  bariey^sagar ;  pigmy  Neptuties  io  can  of 
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oockle-shells,  triumphed  over  oceails  of  lookhig- 
glasses,  or  seas  of  silver  tissue.  Women  of  the  first 
quality  came  home  from  Chenevix's,  l«den  with  dolls 
and  babies,  not  for  their  children,  but  their  house- 
keeper. At  last,  even  thede  puerile  puppet-shows 
are  sinking  into  disuse,  and  more  manly  ways  of 
concluding  our  repasts  are  eetabtished.  Giffantii 
figures  suoc^d  to  pigmiesj  and  it  is  known  Uiat  a 
celebrated  confectioner  (Lord  Albemarle's)  com- 
plained, that  after  having  prepared  a  middle  dish  of 
geds  and  goddesses,  eighteen  feet  high,  his  lord 
would  not  cause  the  ceilinff  of  his  parlor  to  be  demo* 
lished  to  faciUtate  their  etr&.  "  Jma^$uz  vcm,*  said 
he,  "  que  milord  n'a  pas  voulu/aire  oter  le  jaU^fond  /'* 

•  The  Intendant  of  Gascony^'  adds  Walpole,  *  on 
the  late  birth  of  the  Duke  oir  Burgundy,  amongst 
many  other  magnificent  festivities,  treated  the  ho* 
blesse  of  the  province  with  a  dinner  and  a  dessarti 
the  latter  of  which  concluded  with  a  representation, 
by  wax  figures  moved  by  clock-work,  of  the  whole 
labor  of  the  dauphiness  and  the happybirth  of  aa 
heir  to  the  monarchy.' — Lord  Orfrrd^s  JVorkii  voi  u 
p.  149. 

Fortunately  there  were  men  of  taste  on 
both  sides  of  the  Channel,  who  made  art 
minister  to  other  purposes  than  vanity,  and 
amongst  these  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans 
most  signally  distinguished  himself.  HI0 
pettts  soupers  conferred  a  celebrity  oft  the 
scene  of  them,  which  it  still  preserves,  suf 
ficiently  to  justify  the  reply  of  the  French* 
man,  who,  on  being  asked  by  a  strangei^ 
in  a  remote  part  of  Europe  if  he  could  tell 
him  the  direction  of  Paris,  made  answer, 
*  Monsieur,  ce  ohemin-^ld  vous  conduira  au 
Palais  RoyaV  There  is  a  vague  tradition 
that  the  chef  of  the  Regent  was  pre-emi- 
nent in  a  dinde  aux  truffes.  Louis  XV, 
amidst  all  his  other  luxuries,  was  not  un- 
mindful of  that  which,  it  has  been  sagi^- 
ciously  observed,  harmonizes  with  all 
other  pleasures,  and  remains  to  console  us 
for  their  loss.  It  is  generally  understood 
that  tables  volantes  were  invented  under 
his  eye. 

'  At  the  petits  soupers  of  Choisy  (says  the  most 
graceful  and  tastefbl  of  poetsl  were  first  introduce 
9)ose  admirable  pieces  or  mechanism,  a  table  and  a 
side-board,  which  descended  and  rose  again,  covered 
with  viands  and  wines.  And  thus  the  most  luxuri- 
ous court  in  Europe,  after  alF  its  boasted  refinements, 
wos  glad  to  return  at  last,  by  this  smgularr  contriv- 
ance, to  the  quiet  and  privacfy  of  humble  )ifei'-*Jiia» 
jer***  Ponnf,  p.  1S5— fieis. 

Louis  XVI  is  said  fo  have  been  some- 
what neglectful  of  his  table,  which  may 
have  been  one  amongtit  the  many  causes 
oi  his  fall ;  for,  as  Johnson  very  properhr 
observes,  a  man  who  is  careless  about  his 
table  will  generally  be  found  careless  in. 
other  matters.  In  the  case  of  Louis  XTI 
such  carelessness  was  uttevly  inrexctisabfe^ 
as,  for  a  time  at  least,  the  great  Ude  was 
a  member  of  hi*  establishment.  Louis 
XYIII  (whom  we  mention  now  W  obtiate 
the  necessity  of  returning  to  the  dyilastyl 
was  a  gastronome  of  the  first  water,  and 
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had  the  Due  d'Escar  for  his  ^rand  maltre 
d'h6tel ;  a  man  whose  fortunes  were  hardly 
on  a  par  with  his  deserts.  He  died  incon- 
solable at  not  having  given  his  name  to  a 
single  dish,  after  devoting  his  whole  life 
to  the  culinary  art  When  bis  best  friends 
wished  to  wound  him,  mortally,  they  had 
only  to  mention  the  Veau  a  la  Bechamel. 
'  Gentlemen/  he  would  exclaim,  '  say  no 
more  about  it,  or  fancy  me  the  author  and 
inventor  of  the  dish.  This  French  Revo- 
lution was  necessary — that,  in  the  general 
break  up,  poor  Bechamel  should  be  deco- 
rated with  this  glory.  Entre  nous,  he  was 
wholly  innocent  of  any  invention  whatever. 
But  such  is  the  way  of  the  world ! — he 

foes  straight  to  posterity,  and  your  most 
umble  servant  will  end  by  leaving  no 
token  of  remembrance  behind  him.' 

The  Revolution  bid  fair  at  its  com- 
mencement to  bring  back  a  long  night  of 
barbarism  upon  art;  and  the  destruction 
of  the  pre-existing  races  of  amphitryons 
and  diners-out  was  actually  and  most  effi- 
ciently accomplished  by  it  We  allude 
not  merely  to  the  nobility,  with  their  ap- 
pendages the  chevaliers  and  abbes,  but  to 
the  financiers,  who  employed  their  ill-got 
fortunes  so  gloriously  as  almost  to  make 
gastronomic  philosophers  forgetful  of  their 
origin.  What  a  host  of  pleasing  associa- 
tions arise  at  the  bare  mention  of  a  dish  a 
lafinanciere  !  They  were  replaced,  how- 
ever, though  slowly,  by  the  inevitable 
consequences  of  the  events  that  proved 
fatal  to  them.  The  upstart  chiefs  of  the 
republic,  the  plundering  marshals  and  par- 
venus nobles  of  Napoleon,  proved  no  bad 
substitutes  in  this  way  for  the  financiers, 
though  they  tried  in  vain  to  ape  the  gal- 
lant bearing,  as  well  as  the  arms  and 
titles,  of  the  old  feudal  nobility.  Amongst 
the  most  successful  of  this  mushroom  ge- 
neration was  Cambaceres,  second  consul 
under  the  republic  and  arch-chancellor 
under  the  empire,  who  never  suffered  the 
cares  of  government  to  distract  his  atten- 
tion from  '  the  great  object  of  life.'  On 
one  occasion,  for  example,  being  detained 
in  consultation  with  Napoleon  beyond  the 
appointed  hour  of  dinner, — it  is  said  that 
the  fate  of  the  Due.  d'Enghien  was  the 
topic  under  discussion, — he  begged  par- 
don for  suspending  the  conference,  but  it 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  de- 
spatch a  special  messenger  immediately  ; 
then  seizing  a  pen,  he  wrote  this  billet  to 
his  cook :  *  Sauvez  les  entremets — les  en- 
trees sont  perdues.^  He  risked,  however, 
much  less  than  may  be  supposed ;  for  the 
well-known  anecdote  of  the  Geneva  trout 
goes  far  to  show  that  his  table  was  in  re- 


ality an  important  state-engine  of  Napo- 
leon, to  which  all  minor  considerations 
were  to  succumb. 

As  some  compensation,  again,  for  the 
injurious  influence  of  the  revolution  in  its 
first  stages  upon  cookery,  it  is  right  to 
mention  that  it  contributed  to  emancipate 
the  cuisine  from  prejudice,  and  added 
largely  to  its  resources.  Pieces  de  resist- 
anccy  says  Lady  Morgan  on  Careme's  au- 
thority, came  in  with  the  National  Con- 
vention,— potatoes  were  dressed  au  na- 
turel  in  the  Reign  of  Terror, — and  it  was 
under  the  Directory  that  tea-drinking  com- 
menced in  France.  But  both  her  lady- 
ship and  Careme  are  clearly  in  error 
when  they  say  that  one  house  alone  (les 
Freres  Robert)  preserved  the  sacked  fire 
of  the  French  kitchen  through  the  shock. 
The  error  of  this  supposition  will  appear 
from  the  following  sketch  of  far  the  most 
important  change  effected  by  the  revolu- 
tion,— a  change  bearing  the  strongest  pos- 
sible affinity  to  that  which  the  spread  of 
knowledge  has  effected  in  literature. 

The  time  has  been  when  a  patron  was 
almost  as  indispensable  to  an  author  as  a 
publisher:  Spenser  waiting  in  Southamp- 
ton's ante-room  was  a  favorable  illustra- 
tion of  the  class ;  and  so  long  as  this 
state  of  things  lasted,  their  independence 
of  character,  their  position  in  society, 
their  capacity  for  exertion,  their  style  of 
thinking,  were  broken,  lowered,  contract- 
ed, and  cramped.  Circumstances,  which 
it  is  beside  the  present  purpose  to  dwell 
upon,  have  widened  the  field  of  enter- 
prise, and  led  literary  men  to  depend  al- 
most exclusively  on  the  public  for  patron- 
age, to  the  great  manifest  advantage  of 
all  parties.  Precisely  the  same  sort  of 
change  was  effected  in  the  state  and  pro- 
spects of  French  cookery  by  the  revolu- 
tion ;  which  rapidly  accelerated,  if  it  did 
not  altogether  originate,  the  establishment 
of  what  now  constitute  the  most  distinct- 
ive excellence  of  Paris,  its  restaurants. 

Bos  well  represents  Johnson  as  expa- 
tiating on  the  felicity  of  England  in  her 
•Mitres,'  'Turks'  Heads,'  &c.,  and  tri- 
umphing over  the  French  for  not  having 
the  tavern-life  in  any  perfection.  The 
English  of  the  present  day,  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  consider  domesticity 
as  their  national  virtue,  and  the  habit  of 
living  in  public  as  the  grand  character- 
istic of  the  French,  will  read  the  parallel 
with  astonishment;  but  it  was  perfectly 
well-founded  at  the  time.  The  first  re- 
staurateur in  Paris  was  Champ  dlOisrau, 
Rue  des  Poulies,  who  commenced  busi- 
ness in  1770.     In.  1789  tliejiumber^of  re- 
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staurateurs  had  increased  to  a  hundred; 
in  1804  (the  date  of  the  first  appearance 
of  the  Almanack  des  Gourmands),  to 
fiye  or  six  hundred  ;  and  it  now  consider- 
ably exceeds  a  thousand.  Three  distinct 
causes  are  mentioned  in  the  Almanach  as 
having  co*operated  in  the  production  and 
multiplication  of  these  establishments. 
First,  the  rage  for  English  fashions  which 
prevailed  among  the  French  during  the 
ten  or  fifteen  years  immediately  preced- 
ing the  revolution ;  *  for  the  English/  said 
the  writer,  *a8  is  well  known,  almost 
always  take  their  meals  in  taverns.'  Se- 
condly, Uhe  sudden  inundation  of  un- 
domiciled  legislators,  who,  finishing  by 
giving  <the  ton,  drew  by  their  example  all 
Faris  to  the  cabaret.^  We  are  all  aware 
that  a  somewhat  similar  inundation  has 
been  brought  upon  London  by  the  Re- 
form Bill ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  our 
new  representatives  will  not  also  finish 
by  'setting  the  toti,'  and  drawing  all  London 
to  such  pothouses  as  are  at  present  fre- 
quented by  the  English  tag-rag  and  tihe 
Irish  tail.  Thirdly,  the  breaking  up  of 
the  domestic  establishments  of  the  rich 
secular  and  clerical  nobility,  whose  cooks 
were  thus  driven  to  the  public  for  sup- 
port Robert,  for  instance,  one  of  the 
earliest  and  best  of  the  profession,  was 
ci-devant  chef  of  the  ci-devant  Arch- 
bishop of  Aix.  A  fourth  cause  has  been 
suggested,  on  which  we  lay  no  particular 
stress :  it  has  been  thought  that  the  new 
patriotic  millionaires^  who  had  enriched 
themselves  by  the  plunder  of  the  church 
and  the  nobility,  were  fearful,  in  those 
ticklish  times,  of  letting  the  full  extent  of 
their  opulence  be  known;  and  thus,  in- 
stead of  setting  up  an  establishment,  pre- 
ferred gratifying  their  Epicurean  inclina- 
tions at  an  eating;house.*  Be  this  as  it 
may,  at  the  commencement  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  culinary  genius  of 
France  had  become  permanently  fixed  in 
the  restaurants,  and  when  the  allied  mo- 
narchs  arrived  in  Paris  in  1814,  they 
were  absolutely  compelled  to  contract 
with  a  restaurateur  (V6ry)  for  the  supply 
of  their  table,  at  the  moderate  sum  of 
3000  francs  a  day,  exclusive  of  wine. 

We  despair  of  doing  justice  to  a  tithe  of 
the  distinguished  personages  who  have 
grown  rich  and  famous  in  the  public  prac- 

•  It  was  not  unusual  amongst  the  Eng-lish  adventur- 
ers who  had  enriched  themselves  by  the  plunder  of 
India,  in  the  f^olden  da3rs  of  Paul  Benfiela  and  Lord 
Clive,  to  make  a  mystery  of  their  weulth.  *  What 
does mean  (said  a  country  gentleman)  by  buy- 
ing thai  fsrm,  which  is  at  least  five  miles  distant  from 
bis  principal  estate  T^*  He  means  to  loin  them  at  the 
proper  season,*  replied  an  old  Indian,  who  proved  right. 


tice  of  their  art  in  France,  but  we  must 
endeavor  to  signalize  a  few  of  them,  and 
we  shall  excite  no  envy  by  mentioning 
such  names  as  Rechaui  Merrillion,  Ro- 
bert, Beauvilliers,  Meot,  Rose,  Legacque, 
L6da,  Brigaut,  Naudet,  Tailleur,  V^ry, 
Henneveu,  and  Baleine,  because  all  and 
each  of  them  are  now  generally  regarded 
as  historical.  Of  these,  the  three  first 
have  been  ingeniously  characterized  as 
the  Raphael,  IVfichael  Angelo,  and  Rubens 
of  cookery ;  and  Beauvilliers  was  placed 
by  acclamation  at  the  head  of  the  classical 
school,  so  called  by  way  of  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  romantic  school,  of  which  the 
famous  Cardme  is  considered  as  the  chie£ 
Here  again  the  philosophic  observer  will 
not  fail  to  mark  a  close  analogy  between 
cookery  and^  literature.* 

Beauvilliers  was  a  remarkable  man  in 
many  ways,  and  we  are  fortunately  en- 
abled to  furnish  a  few  materials  for  his 
future  biographer.  He  commenced  the 
practice  of  his  profession  about  1782,  in 
the  Rue  Richelieu,  No.  20,  which  we  re- 
cord for  the  instruction  of  those  who  love 
to  trace  the  historic  sites  of  a  metropolis. 
His  reputation  grew  slowly,  and  did  not 
arrive  at  its  full  height  until  the  beginning 
of  the  present  eentury,  but  it  was  never 
known  to  retrograde,  and  in  1814  and 
1815  he  fairly  rivalled  V6ry  in  the  favor 
of  *nos  amis  les  ennemis,^  He  made 
himself  personally  acquainted  with  all  the 
marshals  and  generals  of  taste,  without 
regard  to  country,  and  spoke  so  much  of 
the  language  of  each  as  was  necessary  for 
his  own  peculiar  sort  of  intercourse.  His 
memory,  also,  is  reported  to  have  been 
such,  that,  after  a  lapse  of  twenty  years, 
he  could  remember  and  address  by  name 
persons  who  had  been  two  or  three  times 
at  his  house ;  and  his  mode  of  profiting  by 
his  knowledge  was  no  less  peculiar  than 
his  aptness  in  acquiring  and  retaining  it 
Divining,  as  it  were  by  instinct,  when  a 
party  of  distinction  were  present,  he  was 
wont,  to  approach  their  table  with  every 
token  of  the  profoundest  submission  to 
their  will  and  the  warmest  interest  in 
their  gratification.  He  would  point  out 
one  dish  to  be  avoided,  another  to  be  had 
without  delay ;  he  would  himself  order  a 
third,  of  which  no  one   had  thought,  or 


*  Dugald  Stewart  was  struck  by  the  analogy  be« 
tween  cookery^  poetry,  and  the  fine  arts,  as  appears 
from  the  following  passage : — *  Ag-reeably  to  this  view 
of  the  subject,  tweet  may  be  said  to  be  inirinneaUy 
pleasing,  and  bitter  to  be  reUUively  pleasing ;  which 
both  are,  in  many  caser,  equsUy  essential  to  those 
effects,  which,  in  the  art  of  cookery,  correspond  to 
that  componte  beauty  which  it  is  the  object  of  the 
painter  and  of  the  poet  to  create  V^PkUoeophictU 
Essays, 
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send  for  wine  from  a  cellar  of  which  he 
only  had  the  key ;  in  a  word,  he  assumed 
so  amiable  and  engaging  a  tone,  that  all 
these  extra  articles  nad  the  air  of  being  so 
many  benefactions  from  himself.  But 
this  Amphitryon-like  character  lasted  but 
a  moment;  ne  vanished  after  having  sup- 
ported it,  and  the  arrival  of  the  bill  gave 
ample  evidence  of  the  party's  having 
dined  at  a  restaurant  *  Beauvilliers,' 
says  the  author  of  the  Physiologie  du 
GouU  'made,  unmade,  and  remade  his 
fortune  several  times,  nor  is  it  exactly 
known  in  which  of  these  phases  he  was 
surprised  by  death;  but  he  had  so  many 
means  of  getting  rid  of  his  money,  that  no 

great  prize  could  have  devolved  upon  his 
eirs.'  Shortly  before  his  exit  he  dis- 
charged the  debt  which  according  to  Lord 
Bacon  every  man  owes  to  his  profession 
(though  we  should  not  be  sorrv  if  it  were 
less  frequently  paid),  by  the  publication  of 
his  VArt  du  Cuisinier,  in  two  volumes 
octavo.  He  died  a  few  months  before 
Napoleon. 

Car^me,  like  his  great  rival,  is  an  au- 
thor, and  an  intrepid  one ;  for  in  the  pre- 
face to  his  Maitre  d^Hdtel  Frangais  he 
says,  'I  have  proved  incontestably  that 
all  the  books  down  to  the  present  time 
on  our  cuisine  are  mediocre  and  full  of 
errors;  and  he  then  proceeds  to  give  evi- 
dence of  his  own  superior  breeding,  with 
his  natural  and  acquired  qualifications  for 
the  art  We  have  to  thank  himself  and 
Lady  Morgan,  who  prides  herself  on  a 
personal  acquaintance  with  him,  for  most 
of  the  leading  particulars  of  his  life. 

Cardme  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  that 
celebrated  chef  oi  Leo  X,  who  received 
the  name  of  Jean  de  Careme  (Jack  of 
Lent)^  for  a  soup-maigre  which  he  in- 
vented for  the  pope.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  first  decisive  proof  of  genius 
given  by  our  Cardme  himself  was  a  sauce 
for  fast-dinners.  He  began  his  studies  by 
attending  a  regular  course  of  roasting  un- 
der some  of  the  leading  roasters  of  the 
day ;  though  it  is  a  favorite  belief  amongst 
gastronomers  that  poets  and  roasters  are 
in  one  and  the  same  category ; — on  sefait 
cuisinier,  mats  on  est  ne  rdtisseur — 
voeta  nascitur^  non  fit.  He  next  placed 
himself  under  M.  Richaut,  ^fameux  sauc- 
ier  de  la  maison  de  Conde,^  as  Careme 
terms  him,  to  learn  the  mystery  of  sauces ; 
then  under  M.  Asne,  with  a  peculiar  view 
to  the  belles  parties  des  froids ;  and  took 
his  finishing  degree  xmditT Robert  VAine, 
a  professor  ofVelegance  moderne. 

The  competition  for  the  services  of  an 
artut  thus  accomplished  was  of  course  un- 


paralleled. Half  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
were  suitors  to  him.  He  was  induced,  by 
persevering  solicitations  and  the  promise 
of  a  salary  of  lOOOZ^  to  become  chef  to 
George  lY,  then  Regent,  but  left  him  at 
the  end  of  a  few  months,  complaining  that 
it  was  a  manage  bourgeois.  We  have 
heard  that,  during  the  time  he  condescend- 
ed to  stay  at  Carlton  House,  immense 
prices  were  given  for  his  second-hand 
pdtbSy  afler  they,  had  made  their  appear- 
ance at  the  Regent's  table.  The  Empe- 
rors of  Russia  and  Austria  made  new  ad- 
vances to  him  on  this  occasion — but  in 
vain ; — mon  ame  (sayshe)  tot/te  Frangaise, 
ne  peut  vivre  qu^en  France  ; — and  he  end- 
ed by  accepting  an  engagement  with  Ba- 
ron Rothschild  of  Paris,  who  nobly  sustains 
the  characteristic  reputation  o^^l  financier. 

Having  spoken  of  Beauvilliers  and  Ca- 
reme as  chiefs  of  two  rival  schools  of  art, 
we  may  naturally  enough  be  expected  to 
distinguish  them  ;  yet  how  are  we  to  fix 
by  words  such  a  Cynthia  of  the  minute  as 
the  evanescent  delicacy,  the  light,  airy, 
volatile  aroma  of  a  dish  ?  nequeo  narrare^ 
et  sentio  tantum.  But  if  compelled  to 
draw  distinctions  between  these  two  mas- 
ters, we  should  say,  that  Beauvilliers  was 
more  remarkable  for  judgment,  and  Ca- 
reme for  invention, — that,  if  Beauvilliers 
exhausted  the  old  world  of  art,  Careme 
discovered  a  new  one, — that  Beauvilliers 
rigidly  adhered  to  the  unities,  and  Careme 
snatched  a  grace  beyond  them, — that 
there  was  more  a  plomb  in  the  touch  of 
Beauvilliers — more  curious  felicity  in  Ca- 
reme's, — that  Beauvilliers  was  great  in  an 
entree,  and  Cardme  sublime  in  an  enire- 
met, — that  we  would  bet  Beauvilliers 
against  the  world  for  a  fricandeau,  but 
should  wish  Careme  to  prepare  the  sauce 
were  we  under  the  necessity  of  eating  up 
an  elephant* 

As  example  is  always  better  than  pre- 
cept, w€  subjoin  Lady  Morgan's  sketch  of 
a  dinner  by  Careme  at  the  Baron  Roth- 
schild's villa : 

*Idid  not  bear  the  announcement  of  Madame  est 
servie  without  emotion.  We  proceeded  to  the  dining 
room,  not  as  in  England  by  the  printed  orders  of  the 
red-book,  but  by  the  law  of  the  courtesy  of  nations, 
whose  only  distinctions  are  made  in  favor  of  tho 
greatest  strangers.  The  evening  was  extremely 
sultry,  and  in  spite  of  Venetian  blinds  and  open  ve- 
randas the  apartments  through  which  we  passed 
were  exceedincrly  close.  A  dmner  in  tho  largest  of 
them  threatened*  much  inconvenience  from  the  heat ; 
but  on  this  score  there  was  no  ground  for  apprehen- 
sion. The  dining-room  stood  apart  from  the  bouse, 
in  the  midst  of  orange  trees :  it  was  an  ele^nt  ob- 
long pavilion  of  Grecian  marble,  refreshed  by  foun- 


♦  *  Lorsque  cette  sauce  est  bien  trait^e,  elle  feroit 
manger  un  €l€phAnV-^ Almanack  det  Gourmands. 
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tains  that  shot  in  air  throafffa  somtiUatinf  straamar 
and  the  table,  covered  with  the  beautiful  and  pic- 
turesque dessert,  emitted  no  odor  that  was  not  in  per- 
fect oonfonnity  with  the  freshneas  of  the  scene  and 
ferror  of  the  aeaaoa.  No  bnmished  gM  reflected 
the  glaring  sunset,  no  brilliant  silver  daxiled  the 
eyes:  porcelain,  beyond  the  price  of  all  precious 
metals  by  its  beauty  and  its  migifity.  every  plate  a 
inctnre,  consorted  with  the  general  character  of 
•amq^oas  simplicity  which  ra^^ned  over  the  whole, 
and  showed  bow  well  the  masters  of  the  feast  had 
consulted  the  genius  of  the  place  in  alL 

*  To  do  jusuce  to  the  science  and  research  of  a 
dinner  so  served  would  require  a  knowledee  of  the 
art  equal  to  that  which  produced  it ;  its  oiaracter, 
hpwever,  was,  that  it  was  in  season, — that  it  was  up 
to  its  time, — that  it  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,— 
that  there  was  no  pemuiue  in  its  composition,  no 
tia4:e  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  in  a  single  dish, 
— DO  hifh-spiced  sauces,  no  dark-brown  gravies,  no 
flaTor  or  cayenne  aud  allspice,  no  tincture  of  catsup 
and  walnut  pickle,  no  visible  agency  of  those  vul- 
gar elements  of  cooking  of  the  good  old  times,  fire 
and  water.  Distillations  of  the  most  delicate  viands, 
cxtractad  in  silver  dews,  with  chemical  precision — 

'*  On  tepid  clouds  of  rising  steam"— 
formed  the  fond  all.     Evert  meat  presented  its 

OWN  natural   aroma — EVERT  VEGETABLE   ITS  OWN 

SflADB  OP  VERDURE :  the  wutycnese  was  fried  in  ice. 
(like  Ninon's  description  of  Sevign6's  heart,)  and 
the  temjpered  chill  of  the  plombUre  (which  held  the 
place  or  the  eternal /ondu  and  saufflttt  of  our  English 
tables)  anticipated  the  stronger  shock,  and  broke  it, 
of  the  exquisite  awtlaauhe,  which  with  the  hue  and 
odor  fji  rresh-gatbered  nectarines,  satisfied  every 
sense  and  dissipated  every  coarser  flavor. 

'  With  less  genius  than  went  to  the  composition 
of  this  dinner,  men  have  written  epic  poems;  and  if 
Clowns  were  distributed  to  cooks,  as  to  actors,  the 
wreath  of  Pasta  or  Sontag  (divine  as  they  are)  were 
never  more  fairly  won  ttmn  the  laurel  which  should 
have  graced  the  brow  of  Car^me  for  this  specimen 
of  the  mtellectual  perfection  of  an  art,  the  standard 
and  gauge  of  modem  civilization.  Cruelty,  violence, 
and  Wrt>arism  were  the  characteristics  of  the  men 
who  fed  upon  the  tough  fibres  of  half-dressed  oxen ; 
humanity,  knowledge,  and  refinement  belong  to  the 
living  generation,  whose  tastes  and  temperance  are 
regvlated  by  the  science  of  such  philosophers  as 
Car^me,  and  such  Ampbytrions  as  nis  employers !' 
—Fnmct  in  1829-30,  vol.  ii.  p.  414. 

We  hare  never  denied  Miladi's  clever- 
ness— and  some  parts  of  this  description 
manifest  no  inconsiderable  advance  in 
taste  since  our  last  happy  meeting  in 
these  pages.  It  was  good  taste  in  M,  le 
f  rentier  Baron  Juif  to  prefer  porcelain ; 
it  was  good  taste  in  Lady  Morgan  to  ap- 
preciate it;  and  the  sentence  which  we 
have  printed  ih  capitals  seems  to  indicate 
that  she  had  some  vague  notions  of  the 
peculiar  merit  of  Cardme.  But  what 
means  she  by  *  No  dark-brown  gravies  V 
Does  she  really  mean  to  say  that  Cardme 
was  guilty  oithat  worst  of  modern  here- 
sies, a  service  made  up  o£entrSes  blondes, 
a  tasteless,  souHess  monotony  of  white  ? 
Then,  'flavor  of  cayenne  and  allspice! 
tincture  of  catsup  and  walnut  pickle !'  To 
avoid  such  atrocities  made  a  feature  in  the 
glory  of  a  Cardme ! 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  Lady 


Morgan  requested  Madame  Rothschild 
to  present  Cardme  to  her.  The  illustrious 
cAe/ joined  the  circle  in  the  salon  accord- 
ingly :  and  we  are  sorry  we  have  not  spac« 
for  the  affecting  and  instructive  interview 
which  ensued — 

'  The  feast  of  reason  and  &e  flow  of  soal.> 

The  leading  restaurants  of  Paris  at  pre- 
sent are  the  Rocher  de  Cancale,  Rue 
Mont  Orffueil;  Grignon's,  Rue  Neuve  des 
Petits  Cnamps;  Caf§  de  Paris,  Boule- 
vards Italiens ;  Lointier's,  Rue  Richelieu ; 
Les  Trois  Fr^res  Proven^aux,  Perigord's, 
and  Vary's,  all  three  in  the  Palais  Royal. 

We  have  a  few  historical  particulars  of 
most  of  them  to  set  down,  always  subject 
to  one  preliminary  remark.  In  the  pre- 
face of  his  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Sir 
Humphry  Davy  describes  science  as  •  ex- 
tending with  such  rapidity,  that  even  while 
he  was  preparing  his  manuscript  for  the 
press,  some  alterations  became  necessary.' 
Now,  not  only  does  cookery  advance  and 
vary  upon  the  same  principle,  but  its  pro- 
fessors are  subject  to  changes  from  which 
the  professors  of  other  sciences  are  hap- 
pily exempt  The  fame  of  a  restaurateur 
is  always,  in  some  sort,  dependent  upon 
fashion, —  for  a  plaVs  prosperity  lies  in  the 
mouth  of  him  who  eats  it;  and  the  merit 
of  a  restaurateur  is  always  in  some  sort 
dependent  upon  his  fame ; 

*  For  they  can  conquer  who  believe  they  can ;' 
Confidence  ffives  firmness,  and  a  quick 
eye  and  steady  hand  are  no  less  necessary 
to  seize  the  exact  moment  of  projection 
and  infuse  the  last  soupgon  of  piquancy, 
than  to  mark  the  changing  fortunes  of  a 
battle,  or  execute  a  critical  winning  hazard 
at  the  billiard  table.  Besides,  few  will  be 
public-spirited  enough  to  keep  a  choice  of 
rare  things  in  readiness,  unless  the  demand 
be  both  constant  and  discriminating.  We 
must,  therefore,  be  held  blameless  in  case 
of  any  disappointment  resulting  from 
changes  subsequently  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  year,  1835. 

The  Rocher  de  Cancale  first  grew  into 
reputation  by  its  oysters,  which,  about  the 
year  1804,  M.  Balaine,  the  founder  of  the 
establishment  contrived  the  means  of  bring- 
ing to  Paris  fresh  and  in  the  best  possible 
order  at  all  seasons  alike ;  thus  giving  a 
direct  practical  refutation  of  the  prejudice, 
that  oysters  are  good  in  those  months  only 
which  include  the  canine  letter.*  He  next 
applied  himself  with  equal  and  well-merit- 
ed success  to  fish  and  game ;  and  at  length 
taking  courage  to  generalize  his  exertions, 

''  Apiciut  is  said  to  have  supplied  Trajan  with  fresh 
oysters  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. O  " 
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he  aspired  to  and  attained  the  eminence 
which  the  Rocher  has  ever  since  enjoyed 
without  dispute.  His  fullness  of  reputa- 
tion dates  from  November  28th,  1809, 
when  he  served  a  dinner  of  twenty-four 
covers  in  a  style  which  made  it  the  sole 
topic  of  conversation  to  gastronomic  Paris 
for  a  month.  The  bill  of  fare,  a  most  ap- 
petizing document,  preserved  in  the  *  Al- 
manach/  exhibits  the  harmonious  and  rich 
array  of  four  potages,  four  releves,  twelve 
entrees,  four  grosses  pieces,  four  plats  de 
rot,  and  eight  entremets.  To  dine,  indeed, 
in  perfection  at  the  Rocher,  the  student 
should  order  a  dinner  of  ten  covers,  a 
week  or  ten  days  beforehand,  at  not  less 
than  forty  francs  a  head,  exclusive  of  wine; 
nor  is  this  price  by  any  means  excessive, 
for  three  or  four  louis  a  head  were  ordina- 
rily given  at  Tailleur's  more  than  twenty 
years  ago.*  If  you  have  not  been  able  to 
make  a  party,  or  are  compelled  to  impro- 
vise a  dinner,  you  had  better  ask  the 
gargon  to  specify  the  luxuries  of  the  day  ; 
provided  always  you  can  converse  with 
him  with  connoissance  de  cause,  for  other- 
wise he  will  hardly  condescend  to  com- 
municativeness. When  he  does  conde- 
scend, it  is  really  delightful  to  witness  the 
quiet  self-possessed  manner,  the  con  amore 
intelligent  air,  with  which  he  dictates  his 
instructions,  invariably  concluding  with 
the  same  phrase,  uttered  in  an  exulting  self- 
gratulatory  tone — Bien,  Monsieur,  vous 
avez-ld  un  excellent  diner !  Never,  too, 
shall  we  forget  the  dignity  with  which  he 
once  corrected  a  blunder  made  in  our  mbnu 
by  a  tyro  of  the  party,  who  had  interpo- 
lated a  salmi  between  the  potage  a  la 
bisque  and  the  turbot  d  la  crdme  et  au 
gratin,  ^Messieurs,^  said  he  as  he  brought 
in  the  turbot  according  to  the  pre-ordained 
order  of  things,  'Ze  poisson  est  natu- 
RELLEMBNT  Ic  rclcve  dupotage,'*  Another 
instance  of  the  zeal  with  which  the  whole 
establishment  seems  instinct,  and  we  have 
done.  A  report  had  got  about  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1834,  that  the  celebrated  chef  was 
dead,  and  a  scientific  friend  of  ours  took 
the  liberty  to  mention  it  to  the  gargon, 
avowing  at  the  same  time  his  own  total  in- 
credulity. He  left  the  room  without  a  word, 
but  within  five  minutes  he  hurriedly  threw 
open  the  door,  exclaiming,  *  Messieurs, 
il  vient  se  montrer  ;*  and  sure  enough 
the  great  artist  in  his  own  proper  person 
presented  himself,  and  our  distinguished 
ally  enjoyed  the  honor  of  a  brief  but  preg- 

♦  Cannbac6res  was  present  at  one  of  Tailleur'a  three 
louit  a-hcad  dinners,  g-ivcn  by  M.  des  Androuins,  and 
exclaimed  in  a  transport  of  enthusiasm ;  M,  Tailleur, 
on  ne  dinepoM  mieux  que  cela  chez  moi. 


nant  conversation  with  a  man  whose 
works  are  more  frequently  in  the  mouths 
of  his  most  enlightened  contemporaries, 
than  those  of  any  other  great  artist  that 
could  be  named.  Fastidiousness  itself  has 
detected  but  a  single  fault  in  them,  which 
it  would  be  wrong,  however — particularly 
as  manifesting  some  distrust  of  the  influ- 
ence of  his  general  character — to  suppress. 
It  has  been  thought,  hypercritically  per- 
haps, that  the  entries  and  entremets  at 
the  Rocher,  have  a  shade  too  much  of  the 
appearance  of  elaboration,  and  that  the 
classic  adage,  *  ars  est.  eelare  artem,^  has 
escaped  the  attention  of  the  master.  This 
fault,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  characteristic 
of  the  old  regime,  as  may  be  collected 
from  one  of  the  best  descriptions  of  a  dinner 
on  record,  that  of  the  Count  de  Bethune's 
in  Lady  Blessington's  last  and  cleverest 
novel.* 

We  must  not  take  leave  of  the  Rocker 
de  Cancale,  without  earnestly  recommend- 
ing its  rouges-gorges  and  grenouilles, 
robin-redbreasts  and  frogs,  to  the  special 
attention  of  the  amateur.  Frogs  fried, 
with  crisped  parsley,  such  as  is  given  with 
fried  eels  at  Salisbury,  are  a  dish  for  the 
gods ;  and  we  gladly  take  this  opportunity 
of  correcting  the  prevalent  notion  of  their 
deamess.  The  carte  is  now  before  us, 
and  grenouilles  frites  are  marked  at  the 
moderate  price  of  a  franc  and  a  half  per 
plat.  The  affectionate  interest  taken  by 
robin-redbreasts  in  the  Children  of  the 
Wood,  together  with  the  commonly  re- 
ceived notion  of  their  amiability,  has  in- 
spired Webster,  Cowper,  Wordsworth, 
and  other  poets,  and  has  more  than  once 
occasioned  our  own  simple-hearted  praises 
of  their  flavor  to  be  regarded  as  symptom- 
atic of  a  latent  tendency  towards  canni- 
balism. We  must,  therefore,  endeavor  to 
strengthen  our  recommendation  by  an  au- 
thority : — 

<Le  rou;?e-£orj;e,'  says  the  Almanach,  'est  la 
triste  preuve  de  cette  v6ritl---que  le  gourmand  est 
par  essence  un  ^tre  inhumain  et  cruel !  car  il  n*a 
aucune  pitie  de  ce  charmant  petit  oiseau  de  passage, 
que  sa  ^entillesse  et  sa  familiarity  con6ante  Jevroicnt 
mettre  K  I'abri  de  nos  atteintes.  Mais  s*UfalUntmmr 
compassion  de  tmtt  le  monde,  on  nt  mangeroit  persontie; 
et  commiseration  k  part,  il  faut  coiivenir  quo  le  rou^e- 
gorge,  qui  tient  un  ran*:  distingu^  dans  la  classe  des 
becsfi^rues,  est  un  rpli  (res  pucculent.  On  en  fait 
Jt  Metz  et  dans  la  Lorraine  et  PAIsace,  un  assez 
erand  commerce.  Get  aimable  oiseau  se  mange  k 
la  broche  et  en  salmi.* 

In  our  humble  judgment  the  argument 
in  italics  is  unanswerable.  If  any  ad- 
ditional justification  were  necessary,  we 
would  appeal  to  Mr.  Waterton  himself 
whether   the   robin-redbreast  be  not  the 


♦  tree » The  Two  Friettds,*  (1835)  voUicp.  4^ 
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most   quarrelsome    and    pugnacious    of 
birds. 

We  shall  run  counter  to  a  ^reat  many 
judgments,  by  taking  GrignorCs  next ;  but 
on  the  present  subject,  as  indeed  on  most 
others,  we  may  apply  Dryden^s  character 
of  Buckingham,  with  the  change  of  a 
single  syllable,  to  ourselves — 

'  Stiff  io  opinions,  alwayB  in  the  right,* 

The  time  has  been  when  Grignon's  was  the 
most  popular  house  in  Paris,  though  it 
must  be  owned,  we  fear,  that  its  popularity 
was  in  some  sort  owing  to  an  attraction  a 
little  alien  from  the  proper  purpose  of  a 
restaurant :  two  damsels  of  surpassing 
beauty  presided  at  the  comptoir.  But  it 
had  and  has  other  merits,  of  a  kind  that 
will  be  most  particularly  appreciated  by 
an  Englishman.  All  the  simple  dishes  are 
exquisite,  and  the  fish  (the  rarest  of  all 
tilings  at  Paris)  is  really  fresh.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  recent  diminution  of  visiters 
has  superinduced  a  bad  habit  of  careless- 
ness on  the  chef,  who  should  be  specially 
advised  of  the  presence  of  an  amateur. 
The  best  person  for  this  purpose  is  the 
head  garqon  in  the  first  large  room  of  the 
suite,  who  is  animated  by  the  most  ener- 
getic zeal  for  the  honor  of  the  establish- 
ment, and  impressed  with  due  notions  of 
the  dignity  of  the  art  On  one  occasion — 
to  give  an  illustration  of  his  taste — ^he  was 
apologising  for  the  length  of  time  a  par- 
ticular dish  would  take  in  dressin  g.  ^Mais, 
Monsieur  ne  8*ennuiera  point,^-he  added, 
presenting  his  neatly  bound  octavo  volume 
of  a  carte — *voild  une  lecture  tres-agrea- 
hleP  On  another  occasion — to  give  an 
illustration  of  his  good  faith — a  friend  of 
ours  resolved  on  finishing  with  the  very 
best  wine  that  could  be  had,  and  the  Clos 
de  Vougeot  of  1819  was  fixed  on.  The 
gar^n  took  the  order,  but  hesitated,  and 
after  moving  a  few  paces  as  if  to  execute 
it,  stood  still.  It  was  evident  that  con- 
flicting emotions  were  struggling  for 
mastery  in  his  soul,  but  the  struggle  termi- 
nated in  our  friend's  favor,  for  he  sudden- 
ly stole  back  to  the  table,  and  with  the 
most  unqualified  admission  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  Clos  de  Vougeot,  which  was 
very  generally  in  request — still,  if  he 
might  venture  to  hint  a  preference,  he 
would  recommend  a  trial  of  the  Riche- 
bourg  instead.  Now,  Richebourg  is  by 
no  means  in  the  first  class  of  wines,  and 
the  wine  in  question  was  only  five  francs' 
a  bottle,  whilst  the  Clos  de  Vougeot  was 
twelve;  but  our  correspondent  found  every 
reason  to  rejoice  in  the  discovery.  Re- 
member, we  do  not  vouch  for  the  existence 


of  this  identical  Richebourg  at  this  pre- 
sent writing;  for  vintages  are  unfortu- 
nately not  renewable  like  hogsheads — and 
in  Paris,  where  even  the  best  restaura- 
teurs pay  comparatively  little  attention  to 
their  cellars,  a  first  rate  wine  of  any  sort 
may  be  described  pretty  nearly  as  a  virtu- 
ous despot  was  by  the  late  Emperor 
Alexander ;  who,  when  Madame  de  Stadl 
was  expatiating  to  him  on  the  happiness 
of  his  subjects  in  the  possession  of  such 
a  czar,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed  patheti- 
cally : — 'Alas !  Madame,  I  am  nothing  but 
a  happy  accident.'  When  one  of  these 
happy  accidents  (the  wine  or  the  emperor) 
expires,  it  is  seldom,  very  seldom,  that  the 
vacant  place  can  be  adequately  supplied. 
It  is  therefore  just  as  well  to  procrastinate 
the  catastrophe,  by  making  no  imprudent 
disclosures  which  may  accelerate  it;  and 
in  the  present  instance  our  informant  did 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  impart  the  secret, 
until  fairly  convinced  that  there  was  little 
prospect  of  his  profiting  by  it  again — 
pretty  much  as  Jonathan  Wild  was  once 
induced  to  be  guilty  of  a  good  action, 
after  fully  satisfying  himself,  upon  the 
maturest  deliberation,  that  he  could  gain 
nothing  by  refraining  from  it.  Grignon's 
sherry  (sherry  being  only  taken  as  a  vin 
de  liqueur  in  France)  will  probably  last 
our  time,  and  we  therefore  do  not  hesitate 
to  say  that  it  is  excellent  Another  deli- 
cacy peculiar  to  the  place,  is  hritsauce 
(not  sauce  de  pain)  which,  though  no 
doubt  imitated  from  the  English  compo- 
sition called  breadsauce,  will  be  found  to 
bear  no  greater  resemblance,  than  one  of 
Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  portraits  of  an 
old  woman,  to  the  original;  all  the  harsher 
points  being  mellowed  down,  and  an  in- 
describable shading  of  seductive  softness 
infused. 

The  early  fame  of  the  Verys  was  gain- 
ed by  their  judicious  application  of  the 
trufe.  Their  entrees  truffees  were  uni- 
versally allowed  to  be  inimitable  from  the 
first,  and  they  gradually  extended  their 
reputation,  till  it  embraced  the  whole 
known  world  of  cookery.  We  have  al- 
ready mentioned  a  decisive  indication  of 
their  greatness  in  1814,  when  they  were 
commissioned  by  the  allied  sovereigns  to 
purvey  for  them  during  their  slay ;  and 
so  long  as  the  establishment  on  the  Tuile- 
ries  was  left  standing,  the  name  of  V^ry 
retained  its  talisroanic  powers  of  attraction, 
the  delight  and  pride  of  gastronomy — 

■Whilst  BtAods  the  CoHseum,  Rome  shall  stand ; 
And  whilst  Rome  stands,  the  world — ' 

But  when  the  house  in  question  was  re- 
moved to  make  way  for  the  public  build- 
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inffs  which  now  rest  upon  its  site,  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  the  family  deserted  it — 
ex  illo  retro  ftuere  et  sublapsa  rqferri — 
and  we  seek  in  vain  in  their  estabushmeni 
in  the  Palais  Royal,  the  charm  which  hung 
about  its  predecessor  of  the  Tuileries. 
Death,  too,  had  intervened,  and  carried 
off  the  most  distinguished  of  the  brothers. 
A  magnificent  monument  has  been  erect- 
ed to  his  memory  in  Pdre  la  Chaise^  with 
an  inscription  concluding  thus  : — Toute  sa 
vie  fut  consacree  aux  arts  utiles.  The 
house  was  put  under  a  new  system  of  ma- 
nagement at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
year,  and  bids  fair  to  be  once  again  a  fa- 
vorite with  the  connoisseur ;  unless  the  ig- 
norant English,  attracted  thither  by  its 
former  notoriety,  should  persevere  in  ruin- 
ing it 

The  ignorance  occasionally  displayed 
there  is  enough  to  ruin  any  artist  in  the 
world.  For  example,  a  friend  of  ours, 
two  or  three  summers  ago,  had  forced  on 
his  attention  the  proceedings  of  some  bank 
clerks,  enjoying  their  fortnight's  furlough 
in  France,  who  were  attempting  to  order 
a  dinner  without  knowing  a  syllable  of 
French.  Their  mode  of  indicating  their 
wishes  was  by  copying  at  random  sundry 
items  from  the  carte,  to  the  no  small  as- 
tonishment of  the  gargon,  who  saw  entre- 
mets taking  precedence  of  entrees,  and  a 
vol-au-vent  postponed  to  the  game.  At 
length  they  wrote  down  as  follows :  for 
our  authority  begged  and  retains  their  din- 
ner-bill as  one«of  the  most  Upcottian  of 
autographs — *  Fricandeau  k  Toseille  ou  h. 
la  chicoree.'  This  was  a  puzzler;  the 
waiter  begged  for  explanation,  and  was  re- 
ferred, as  to  an  unimpugnable  authority,  to 
the  carte,  which  had  certainly  been  copied 
to  the  letter.  *  Bien,  Messieurs^  mats 
u^est'Ce  que  vous  voulez,  a  Voseille  ou  a 
la  chicoreeV  They  stared  by  turns  at 
one  another  and  at  him,  but  the  matter  of 
delay  was  a  mystery,  and  the  waiter  no 
doubt  desired  the  chef  to  send  up  what  he 
could  do  quickest  and  easiest  for  two  h^tes. 
Anglois. 

We  find  we  must  hurry  over  the  rest 
upon  our  list  The  Cafe  de  Paris  is  a  de- 
lightful place  to  dine  in  during  fine  wea- 
ther, by  day-light ;  the  rooms  are  the  most 
splendid  in  Paris ;  and  though  the  price 
of  everything  is  nearly  a  third  higher  than 
the  average  rate  even  in  the  best  houses,  the 
tables  are  almost  always  full ;  so  we  need 
hardly  add  that  it  is  completely  a  la  mode. 
We  have  heard  the  cookery  doubted  by 
competent  judges,  and  it  is  certainly  ex- 
ceedingly unequal ;  but  some  few  of  their 
dishes,  as  their  salmis  of  game  and  sales  \ 
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en  matelotte  Normande^  are  allowed  to  be 
inimitable. 

If  you  pass  in  front  of  Perigord^Sf  a  few 
doors  from  Vary's,  in  Palais  Royal,  about 
seven,  you  will  see  a  succession  of  small 
tables,  occupied  each  by  a  single  gastro- 
nome eating  with  all  the  gravity  and  pre- 
cision becoming  one  of  the  most  arduous 
duties  of  life — an  unequivocal  symptom  of 
a  cuisine  recherckSc.  But  the  rooms,  con- 
sisting merely  of  a  ground  floor  and  an 
entresol,  are  so  hot  and  close,  that  it  is 
always  with  fear  and  trembling  that  any 
English  savant  can  venture  to  dine  in 
them ;  a  pure  air  bein?,  in  his  opinion,  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  the  full  enjoyment  of 
the  aroma  of  a  dish. 

Lointier^s  is  an  excellent  bouse  for  a 
diner  commands,  but  we  would  recom- 
mend him  to  be  less  prodigal  of  his  trnffes; 
the  excessive  use  of  which  is  quite  de- 
structive of  the  variety  required  in  a  well 
ordered  menu. 

The  Cafe  Anglais,  on  the  Italian  Boule- 
vards, we  recommend  merely  as  the  near- 
est  good  house  to  the  Varietes,  Crymnase, 
and  Porte  St.  Martin  ;  our  own  attention 
was  first  attracted  to  it  by  seeing  a  party, 
of  which  M.  Thiers  was  the  centre,  in  the 
constant  habit  of  dining  there.  Now,  M. 
Thiers  is  an  hereditary  judge  in  such  mat- 
ters ;  at  least  he  was  once  described  to  us 
by  another  member  of  Louis  Philippe's 
present  Cabinet,  as  *  le  fils  atne  d'une  tres- 
mauvaise  cuisiniere,'  and  we  are  willing  to 
reject  the  invidious  part  of  the  description 
as  a  pleasantry  or  a  bit  of  maKce  most  pe- 
culiarly and  particularly  French.  Or  it 
may  have  been  added  out  of  kindness,  for 
it  is  told  4>f  a  wit  of  other  days,  that  when 
a  friend  asked  him  if  he  was  really  married 
to  an  actress,  he  replied,  •Yes,  my  dear 

fellow,  but  she  was  a bad  one' — 

meaning,  evidently,  that  her  vocation  was 
for  better  things. 

Les  Trois  Frdres  Provcncaux  gained 
their  fame  by  brandades  de  merluche,  mo- 
rue  a  Vail,  and  Provencal  rflg-owt*,  but  the 
best  thing  now  to  be  tasted  there  is  a  tol- 
aU'Vent. 

Hardy  and  Riche  have  been  condemn- 
ed to  a  very  critical  kind  of  notoriety  by  a 
pun — *  Pour  diner  chez  Hardy,  il  faut  6trt 
riche;  et  pour  diner  chez  Riche,  il  (aut 
6tre  hardi.'  We  never  were  hardy  enough 
to  try  Riche,  but  those  who  are  rich  enough 
to  try  Hardy,  will  still  find  a  breakfast 
lully  justifying  the  commendation  of  Mr. 
Robert  Fudge : — 

*  I  strut  to  the  old  caSi  Hardv,  which  yet' 

Beats  the  field  at  a  d^jeitnet  a  lafowreheUe  : 

Then,  Dick,  what  a  breakfast!  oh,  notli^yoiirgho>t 
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Of  a  breakfast  in  England,  your  curst  tea  and  toast ; 
But  a  sideboard,  you  dog,  where  one's  eye  roves  about, 
like  a  Turk's  in  the  harem*  and  thence  singles  out 
One's  p&tc  of  larks,  just  to  tune  up  the  throat, 
One's  small  limbs  oi  chicken,  done  an  paniUoU  ; 
One's  erudite  cutlets,  drest  always,  but  plain — 
Or  one's  kidnies — imagine,  Dick— -done  with  cham- 
pagne; 
Then  some  glasses  of  Beaune,  to  dilute^or  mavbap 
Cbambertiny  which  you  know's  the  pet  tipple  of  Nap.* 
Your  cofiA^  comes  next,  by  prescnption ;  and  then, 

Dick,  's 
Tbe  cofiee's  ne'er  failing,  and  glorious  appendix— 
A  neat  ^lass  of  parfiH-QmouTf  which  one  sips 
Jostas  if  bottled  velvet  tipp'd  over  one's  lips." 

Tortoni,  however,  the  Gunter  of  Paris, 
is  the  favorite,  just  at  present,  for  a  dejeu- 
ner ;  and  parfait-amour  is  obsolete.  Cla- 
ret for  boys,  port  for  men,  and  brandy  for 
heroes,  was  the  decision  of  Johnson,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  brandy  is  your 
tme  chasse  for  the  heroes  of  gastronomy. 
If  tempted  to  indulge  in  a  liqueur,  they 
generally  confine  themselves  to  curagoa. 
£ven  with  ladies,  parf ait-amour,  notwith- 
standing the  attraction  of  its  name,  is  no 
longer  in  repute ;  they  have  adopted  Ma- 
marine  in  its  place,  and  sip  it  with  such 
evident  symptoms  of  enjoyment,  that  once 
upon  a  time,  when  a  certain  eminent  di- 
plomatist was  asked  by  his  voisine,  at  a 
petit'soupcry  for  a  female  toast,  to  parallel 
with  the  masculine  one  of  Women  and 
Wine,  his  excellency  ventured  to  suggest 
Men  and  Maraschino,  and  tbe  suggestion 
received  the  compliment  of  very  general 
applause. 

The  following  advice  may  still  also  be 
implicitly  depended  upon. 

*  If  some  who're  Lotharios  in  feeding,  should  wish 
Just  to  flirt  with  a  luncheon,  (a  devilish  bad  trick, 
As  it  takes  ofl'the  bloom  of  one's  appetite,  Dick) — 
To  the  Postage  rfes-^what  d'ye  csll't  ? — des  Pano* 


rmmoM, 
We  quickeaour  pace,  and  there  heartily  cram  as 
'  Seducing  f^ngpiUcs,  as  ever  could  cozen 
Une  out  of  one's  9ppetite,  down  by  the  dozen.' 

The  place  intended  to  be  indicated,  we 
presume,  is  M.  JPcZtV«5,  who  preserves  his 
reputation  in  all  its  pristine  purity.  The 
demand  for  his  pdtes  is  said  to  vary  be- 
tween twelve  and  fifteen  thousand  a  day. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  important  effects 
produced  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Re- 
volution. We  now  proceed  to  mention  the 
no  less  important  effects  produced  by  the 
conclusion  of  it— or  rather  of  one  of  its 
great  stages — which  are  most  dramatically 
indicated  by  the  author  of  the  Physiologic 


<  Bjr  the  treaty  of  November,  1815,'  says  M.  Brillat 
Savarin,  France  was  bonndto  pay  l!be  sum  df  W,OWy- 
000  francs  within  three  years,  besides  claims  for  eom- 
pensation  and  requisitions  of  various  sorts,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  as  much  more.  The  apprehensioQ  be- 
came general  that  ^national  bankruptcy  must  ensue ; 
the  more  particuCi^  as  lill  was  to  be  paid  in  spede. 
**  Alas,"  said  the  good  people  ^f  France,  as  their  sai^ 
the  fatal  lumbrel  go  by  on  fits  Mray  to  be  fitted  in  the 
Rue  Vivienne,  "  Alas,  our  money  is  emigrating ; 
next  year  we  shall  go  down  on  our  knees  oefore  a 
five  franc  piece ;  we  are  tfbout  to  fkll  iiitothe  eondi- 
tion  of  a  mined  man  ;  speculations  of  aU  sorts  wiU 
fail ;  there  will  be  no  suoh  thing  as  bonoD^np:*  it 
will  be  weakness,  exhaustion,  civil  death."  TThe 
event  proved  the  apprehension  to  be  false ;  and  to 
the  great  astonishment  6f  all  engaged  in  finklnc#- 
mattnrs,  the  payments  were  made  wnti  facility,  credit 
rose,  loans  were  eagerly  caught  at,  and  duiinc  tbe 
whole  time  this  superpui)gatioD  lasted,  tbe  balance 
of  exchange  was  in  favor  of  France  j  whi^h  ptoves 
that  more  money  came  into  than  Went*  dut  df  it 
What .  is  the  power  that  cane  to*  our  as^tanoe? 
Who  is  the  divinity  that  efiected  this  miracle  7-^ 
Ginirnumdiat,  When  the  Britons,  Germans,  Cimm^r-  . 
ians,  and  Scythians,  broke  into  France,  they  brotigbt 
with  them  a  rare  voracity  and  stomachs  of  no  brdlha^ 

2  calibre.  They  did  not  long  remam  satisfiftd  with 
e  official  cheer  which  a  for^  hospitality  supplied 
to  them ;  they  aspired  to  more  refined  enjoyments  ; 
and  in  a  short  time  the  queen  city  was  UtUe  mote 
than  an  immense  refectory. 

*The  efibct  lasts  still ;  ibreignersflock  firom  evety 
<)uarter  of  Europe,  to  renew  during  peace  -the  pleas- 
ing habits  thev  contracted  during  the  war ;  they 
must  come  to  I^aris;  when  there,  mey  mvst  eat  and 
drink  without  regara  to  price ;  and  if  our  funds  db- 
tain  a  preference,  it  is  owing  less  to  the  bigherinter- 
est  th^  pay,  than  to  tbe  instinctive  oonfiaenoe  it  is 
impossible  to  help  reposing  in  a  people  amongst 
whom  gourmands  are  so  happy !' — vol  i.  p.  839. 

To  give  an  individual  illustration  of  the 
principle — when  the  Russian  army  of  in- 
vasion passed  through  Ohampagtie,  ih^y 
took  away  six  hundred  thousand' bottles 
from  the  cellars  of  M.  Moet  of  EpernaV- ; 
but  be  considers  himself  a  gainer  by  the 
loss, his  orders  from  thie  north  }iaving  mote 
than  doubled  since  then.  M.  Moet^s  cel- 
lars, be  it  said  in  passing,  are  peeuliariy 
deserving  of  attention,  and  he  is  tJmiys 
happy  to  do  the  honors  to  travellers.  '  We 
ourselves  visited  them  last  autumn,  and 
were  presented,  at  parting,  wifli  a  bottle't>f 
the  choicest  wine— a  custom,  we  uddet- 
stand,  invariably  obserred,  in  this  mxmifi- 
cent  establishment. 

We  have  introduced  these  particulars* 
to  account  for  the  rmiversal  dif¥hsioil  of 
the  French  taste  in  cOokery  over  Europe ; 
but  in  all  other  countries  it  is  mostly  60h- 
fined  to  private  houses,  so  that,  to  aVoid 
playing  the  Paul  Prjr  of  the  kitchen,  we 
shall  be  henceforth  driven   to  be  more 


*  In  justice  to  Napoleon,  it  ought  to  be  remembered 
that  UiatnhetHn  was  not  his  *  pet  tipple'  on  serious 
occasions.  lo  his  carriage,  taken  at  Waterloo,  were 
found  two  bottles  neariy  empty— tbe  one  of  Malaga^ 
mod  the  olbor  of  Rum, 

VOL.  LIV.  10 


♦  We  have  not  room  to  touch  on  the  French  pro- 
vinces :  but  the  eoqxUUe  (ficretisse,  at  the  little  iim 
bearing  tbe  sign  of  Petrarch  and  Laura,  at  VauduM, 
ought  not  to  be  wholly  overlooked.  The  Album  there 
is  much  fuller  of  the  |iAi<  tlum-of  the  poet.  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
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general  in  our  remarks.  This,  however, 
need  not  prevent  our  mentioning  the 
hdtels  and  restaurateurs  in  Germany, 
Italy,  and  the  Low  Coimtries,  where  a 
cuisine  peculiarly  recherchee  is  to  be 
found.  To  the  best  of  our  information, 
the  following  may  be  fairly  placed  in  the 
first  class  .—Jagor^s*  at  Berlin,  the  Hotel 
de  France  at  Dresden,  the  Schwan  and 
the  Grand  Duke  Charles  at  Vienna,  the 
Old  Doel  or  Doelen  at  the  Hague,  and 
Rehechino  Yecckio  at  Milan,  where  the 
famous  minestra  del  riso  may  be  tasted  in 
the  highest  perfection.  We  have  observ 
ed  excellent  dinners  at  many  other  places, 
as  at  Aix  la  Chapelle,  Baden,  and  Stras- 
burg  (which  should  be  visited  for  the 
sake  of  the  foie  gras) ;  but  we  are  here 
speakinff  exclusively  of  places  to  be  made 
objects  m  an  artistical  tour.  If  you  take 
the  St.  Gothard  road,  the  red  trout  from 
the  lake  near  Andermatt  must  be  studied ; 
they  are,  we  rather  think,  the  very  finest 
trout  in  Europe.  In  passing  the  Simplon, 
again,  the  tourist  should  not  forget  to  ask 
for  a  pdte  de  chamois  at  the  little  inn  upon 
the  top*  should  he  pass  within  a  mo- 
derate distance  of  the  Lake  of  Como, 
we  earnestly  recommend  him  to  try  the 
trout;  and  at  Rome  the  wild  boar  will 
be  found  worthy  of  its  classical  fame.f 
With  regard  to  the  national  dishes  of 
the  countries  above-mentioned,  so  little 
pains  have  been  taken  in  cultivating 
them,  that  they  will  rarely,  and  then  by 
accident,  be  found  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  connoisseur,  when  he  has 
once  made  himself  acquainted  with  their 
quality.  A  late  eminent  judge  and  travel- 
ler had  the  curiosity  to  inquire  at  the 
Hdtel  de  France  at  Dresden,  to  whom  he 
was  indebted  for  the  enjoyment  he  had 
derived  from  a  jricandeau^  and  learnt 
that  the  cook  and  master  of  the  hotel  were 
one  and  the  same  person — a  Frenchman  ; 
ci-devant  chef  of  a  Russian  minister.  He 
had  been  eighteen  years  in  Germany,  but 
knew  not  a  word  of  any  language  but  his 
own.  A  quoi  hon.  Monsieur,  was  his 
very  natural  reply  to  the  great  lawyer's 
expression  of  astonishment,  d  auoi  ban 
apprendre  la  langue  d^un  peuple  qui  ne 
posshde  pas  une  cuisine?  This  seems 
to  us,  as  it  did  to  Sir  John  Leach,  quite 
decisive  against  Germany. 

In  Italy,  again,  whenever  the  thoughts 

*  Jagor  is  famotu  for  Champagne.  We  have  been 
told,  OQ  good  authority,  that  he  sells  not  less  than 
30,000  bottles  per  annum,  but  we  are  not  quite  sure 
that  the  whole  m  consumed  upon  the  premises. 

t  By  the  way,  the  only  attraction  of  Athens  in  our 
time  IS  the  toikey  fiOlened  oa  the  olives  of  Mount 
Hymettui. 


of  the  amateur  turn  on  eating,  the  object 
is  pretty  certain  to  be  French.  Thus 
there  is  a  well-known  story  in  the  Italian 
jest-books  about  a  bet  between  two  cardi- 
nals. The  bet  was  a  dinde  aux  truffes. 
The  loser  postpones  the  payment  till  the 
very  eve  of  the  carnival,  when  the  winner 
reminds  him  of  the  debt  He  excuses 
himself  on  the  ground  that  truffles  were 
worth  nothing  that  year.  'Bah,  bah,* 
says  the  other,  'that  is  a  false  report 
originating  with  the  turkeys.'  So  very 
bad,  indeed,  is  the  native  Italian  cookery, 
that  even  the  Germans  cry  shame  on  it 
In  the  late  work  of  Professor  Nicolai, 
Italicn  wie  es  wirklich  ist,  a  complaint  of 
the  dinner  forms  a  regular  item  in  the 
journal  of  the  day.  The  Old  World  is 
not  behind-hand  with  the  New  in  this  en- 
thusiasm for  the  cookery  of  France; 
amongst  the  other  special  missions  en- 
trusted to  M.  Armand  de  Bremont  by 
Bolivar  was  that  of  bringing  over  the  best 
French  cook  he  could  entice. 

We  have  now  cleared  the  way  for 
England,  but  we  shall  experience  a  more 
than  ordinary  difficulty  in  treating  of  it, 
as  we  cannot  well  venture  to  illustrate  by 
contemporary  instances,  and  we  are  fear- 
ful of  affording  materials  to  injurious  de- 
traction by  criticism.  Our  notice  must, 
therefore,  deal  mostly  in  generals,  and  be 
brief.  It  seems  allowed  on  all  hands  that 
a  first-rate  dinner  in  England  is  out  of  all 
comparison  better  than  a  dinner  of  the 
same  class  in  any  other  country;  for  we 
get  the  best  cooks,  as  we  get  the  best 
singers  and  dancers,  by  bidding  highest  for 
them,  and  we  have  cultivated  certain 
national  dishes  to  a  point  which  makes 
them  the  envy  of  the  world..  In  proof 
of  thid  bold  assertion,  which  is  backed, 
moreover,  by  the  unqualified  admission  of 
Ude,*  we  request  attention  to  the  menu 
of  the  dinner  given  in  May  last  to  Lord 
Chesterfield,  on  his  quitting  the  office  of 
Master  of  the  Buckhounds,  at  the  Claren- 
don. The  party  consisted  of  thirty ;  the 
price  was  six  guineas  a-head  ;  and  the 
dinner  was  ordered  by  Comte  d'Orsay, 
who  stands  without  a  rival  amongst  con- 
noisseurs in  this  department  of  art : — 
*  Premier  Service, 

*Pofaj«5.— Printannier.  Jk  la  reine:  turtle  {tioo 
tureens,) 

*  PoiMo?M.— Turbot  {lobster  and  Dutch  sattces) : 
saumon  i  la  Tartare :  rougcts  k  la  cardinal :  friture 
dc  moruo :  tohite  bait, 

*i?e/er^#.— Filet  de  bceuf  k  la  Napolilaine :  dindon 
k  la  Ckipolate :  timballe  de  macaroni :  haunch  of 
venison. 

♦  •  I  uill  venture  to  affirm  that  cookery  iu  England, 
when  well  done,  la  superior  to  that  of  &ny  country  io 
the  world.*— C7dei  p.  xliiL  O' 
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*  Entries, — -Croquettes  de  TolaiUe:  petits  pftt^s 
aux  boitres:  cdtelettes  d'agneau:  pur^  de  coam- 
pij^Dons :  cdtelettes  d'agneau  aux  pois  d'asper^e : 
thcandeau  de  veau  k  I*o^le :  rie  de  veau  piqu^  aux 
tomates :  cotelettes  de  pigeons  h,  la  Dusselle :  char- 
treuse de  I^^umes  aux  faisaos  .  filets  de  cannetons  h, 
la  Biff&rrade :  boudins  k  la  Richelieu :  saut^  de 
ToUille  aux  tmfies :  pat^  de  mouton  mout^. 

*  CdU. — ^BoBuf  roti :  jambon  :  salade. 

*  Seemd  Service, 
*Rdis. — Chapona,  qoaila,    turkey    poults,   green 

*  Emireuuti, — Asperses :  haricot  k  la  Fran^aise  : 
mayooaise  d*honiard:  sel^e  Macedoine:  aspices 
(PcBufs  de  pluvier :  Charlotte  Russe  :  {^lee  au  Ma- 
rasquin  :  cr^me  marbre  :  corbeille  de  pfttis^erie  : 
▼oI-ao-Tcnt  do  rhubarb  :  tourte  d'abricots  :  corbeille 
des  meria^roes  :  dressed  crab :  salade  au  g^antine. 
— Champignons  aux  fines  herbes. 

*ReUii3. — Soaffl^  )i  la  vanille:  Nesselrode  pud- 
ding :  Adelaide  sandwiches :  fondas.    Pidces  roon- 

tfes,  &C.  &C  &€.' 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  obserre  how 
well    the   English   dishes, — turtle,    white 
bait,    and   venison, — relieve   the  French 
in  this  dinner ;  and  what  a  breadth,  depth, 
solidity,  and  dignity  they  add  to  it    Green 
goose,   also,   may  rank  as  English,   the 
goose  being  held  in  little  honor,  with  the 
exception  of  its  liver,  by   the   French; 
bnt   we  think  Comte   d'Orsay  did  quite 
right  in  inserting  it.     The  execution  is 
said  to  have  been  pretty  nearly  on  a  par 
with  the  conception,  and  the  whole  enter- 
tainment was  crowned  with  the  most  in- 
spiriting success.     The  moderation  of  the 
price  must  strike  every  one«     A  tradition 
has  reached  us  of  a  dinner  at  Tfie  Albion^ 
under  the  auspices  of  the  late  venerable 
Sir  William  Curtis,  which  cost  the  party 
between  thirty  and  forty  pounds  a  piece. 
Wc  have  also  a  vague  recollection  of  a 
bet  as  to  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
Albion  and  York  House  (Bath)  dinners, 
which  was  formally  decided  by  a  dinner 
of  unparalleled  munificence,  and  nearly 
equal  cost,  at  each ;  or  rather  not  decided, 
for  it   became   a  drawn  bet,  the   Albion 
beating  in  the  first  course,  and  the  York 
House  in  the  second.     But  these  are  re- 
miniscences, on  which,  we  frankly  own,  no 
great  reliance  is  to  be  placed. 

It  is  very  far  from  our  intention  to  at- 
tempt a  catalogue  raisonne  of  the  differ- 
ent hotels  and  club-houses  in  London, 
similar  to  that  which  we  have  hazarded  of 
the  restaurants  of  France,  nor  can  we 
pretend  to  balance  the  pretensions  of  the  ar- 
tists of  acknowledged  reputation  amongst 
us.  We  shall  merely  enumerate  a  few 
very  distinguished  names  for  the  enlight- 
enment, of  the  rising  generation  and  of 
posterity.  Such  are  Ude,  Lefevre,  Bony, 
Martin,  Hall,  Crepin,  Francatelli,  Collins 
and   Loyer, — all  at  present  residing  in 


London;  with  whom  Boyer,  ci-devant 
cook  to  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  and 
now  master  of  the  Bell  at  Leicester,  rich- 
ly merits  to  be  associated.  The  celebrat- 
ed chef  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Abercom, 
who  refused  to  accompany  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  to  Ireland,  at  a  salary  of  400/. 
a  year,  on  hearing  that  there  was  no 
Italian  opera  at  Dublin,  was  burnt  to 
death  in  Lisle  Street  some  years  ago,  and 
we  remember  a  fair  friend  of  ours  exult- 
ingly  declaring  that  she  had  partaken  of 
one  of  his  posmumous  pies.  These  great 
artists,  with  others  whose  names  are  not 
now  present  to  our  memory,  have  raised 
cookery  in  England  to  a  state  which  re- 
ally does  honor  to  the  age;  but  they  have 
introduced  or  sanctioned  some  heresies 
which  we  must  take  the  liberty  to  note. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  their  bounden  duty 
to  protest  against  the  mania  for  white  en- 
tries, which  frequently  abound  to  the  total 
exclusion  of  brown ;  thouffh  good  taste, 
and  what  Mr.  Square  would  call  the  na- 
tural fitness  of  things,  demand  a  judicious 
admixture  of  the  two.  Again,  they  should 
absolutely  refuse  to  dress  such  a  thing  as 
ris  de  veau  a  la  chicorbe,  or  tendons  de 
veau  aux  tpinais,  for  it  is  the  worst  of 
barbarisms  to  combine  these  insipid  vege- 
tables with  a  meat  already  too  insipid  of 
itself, — as  if  no  such  things  existed  as 
sorrel  (Foseille)  or  the  pur6e  of  tomatas, 
which  are  never  used  enough  in  such 
cases.  A  nother  most  ill-assorted  union  is 
that  which  takes  place  in  poulets  aux  con- 
combres.  But  the  worst  of  all  profana- 
tions is  the  liberty  taken  with  that  ex- 
quisite production  the  truffle,  in  making  it 
the  basis  of  a  pur6e, — thus  ruthlessly 
sacrificing  is  characteristic  excellence, 
which  is  most  indubitably  its  croquancy. 
But  to  afford  a  practical  illustration  of 
sound  principles  and  give  the  gentlemen 
above-named  an  opportunity  for  critical, 
inquiry  in  their  turn,  which  it  is  to  be 
hoped  will  end  in  their  entire  conviction 
and  speedy  amendment,  we  shall  here  in- 
sert the  menu  of  another  dinner,  lately 
ordered  by  a  distiiiguished  amateur,  and 
executed  by  M.  L.  Er  Ude — 
'Service!. 

'  V  Poiages, — ^Bisque  d'6creyisse :  consomm6  aox 
quenelles. 

*  8  Poufont.^Les  tranches  de  saomon  Ik  la  Gena- 
voise :  les  roagets  en  caisse. 

« 2  I2ejeve«.— Les  ponlsrdes  l  lar  jardinidre :  jam- 
bon glac6  am  ^inais. 

'  S  Flanes, — ^La  casserolle  au  ris  it  la  finanaere : 
le  Tol-au-vent  de  turbot  "k  la  cr^me. 

'  Entrees.—'Lt  saut^  de  volaille  au  supr^e,  pnrtie 
d'aspei^  :  les  cotelettes  de  pore  ik  la  jProvenvale : 
les  tendons  de  veau  i  la  Livemoise :  les  poulets  k  la 
Marengo:  la  noix  de  veau  it  la  LucuUus,  Mace- 
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doine  de  l^games  i-  leB  escaloppes  de  volaine  aux 
VraSks :  les  cotelettes  d'a^neau,  pur^  de  tomato  : 
les  petitff  pouietff  it  I'Aig^nne. 
*  Service  IT. 
*  Les  poulacdes  am  cressonB  :  levreau  piqu6 :  les 
ea^etont :  lee  pintades. 

<  3  Les  asperges. 

<  2  Les  pois  nouveaoz. 

'La  salade  de  bomard  k  ritalienne :  la  Mac6doine 
de  fruits  aouveaux,  p^cbes^  &£. :  la  c^lestine  de  fraise 
Jt  IfL  ChvitiUy  :  plorobi^re  aux  abricots :  boudin  de 
cabinet  ^  la  vanille :  Charlotte  Russe  au  chocolat : 
led  Meringues :  le  baba  au  raisin  de  Corintne  :  le 
souffle  aujmfe  blanc :  les  fondus  ramequins.' 

Add  the  pieces  de  rSsistance  an  a  haunch 
of  yenison,  or  old  Welsh  mutton,  roast 
beef,  &c.,  and  we  think  we  may  say  with 
our  old  friend  of  the  Rocker,  *  Bien,  Mes- 
sieurs, vous  aveZ'ld  un  excellent  diner. ^ 
We  are  no^  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
of  our  sketch  of  the  history  and  present 
state  of  cookery,  and  have  only  a  single 
cautionary  observation  to  add.  Without 
appliances  and  means  to  boot  it  is  madness 
to  attempt  entrees  and  entremets;  and 
*  better  first  in  a  village  than  second  in 
Rome'  is  a  maxim  peculiarly  applicable  to 
cookery.  'A  good  soup,  a  small  turbot, 
a  neck  of  venison,  ducklings  with  green 
fesiS  or  chicken  with  asparagus,  and  an 
Apricot  tart,  is  a  dinner  for  an  emperor, — 
when  he  cannot  get  a  better ;'  so  said  the 
late  accomplished  Earl  of  Dudley — and 
we  agree  with  him :  but  let  peculiar  atten- 
tion be  given  to  the  accessaries.  There 
was  profound  knowledge  of  character  in 
the  observation  of  the  same  statesman  on 
a  deceased  Baron  of  the  Exchequer, — *  He 
was  a  good  man,  sir,  an  excellent  man ;  he 
had  the  best  melted  butter  I  ever  tasted  in, 
my  life.' 

^  In  Mercier's  Tableau  de  Paris  there 
are  some  statistical  results  which  may  be 
found  useful  in  the  selection  of  cooks.  By 
dint  of  a  profound  and  disinterested  study 
of  the  subject,  he  has  been  enabled  to 
classify  them  by  provinces.  *  The  best,' 
he  says,  '^re.  from  Picardy ;  those  from 
Orleans  come  next;  then  Flanders,  Bur- 
gundy, Comtois,  Lorraine;  the  Parisian 
the  last  but  one,  and  the  Norman  last  of 
all.'  But  it  is  not  enough  to  choose  your 
cook ;  it  is  your  bounden  duty,  and  (what 
is  more)  your  interest,  sedulously  and  un- 
ceasingly to  watch  over  his  health.  The 
orthodox  doctrine,  however,  on  this  point 
could  hardly  be  adequately  conveyed  with- 
out an  extract  from  an  elaborate  essay 
entitled  De  la  Sante  des  Cuisiniers,  from 
the  pen  of  no  lesf  a  person  than  Qrimaud 
df}  ]a  Reyni^re,  the  Editor  of  the  Alma- 
nack— 

'  LModex  d'an  bon  cuisinier  doit  cbeminer  tans 
cesse  des  cftsseroles  i  sa  ianejue,  et  oe  n'eot  qu*en 
d^gustant  ainsi  i  chaque  minute  ses  ragoiits  qu'il 


peuten  determiner  I'assaisonnement  d^unemani^re 
precise.  II  faut  done  que  son  palais  soit  d*une  d^- 
catesso  extreme,  et  vierge  en  quelque  sorte,  pour 
qu*un  ricn  le  stimule  et  TavcrtisBe  de  ses  fautes. 

*  Mais  I'odeur  continuelle  des  fourneaux,  la  n^ces- 
8it6  de  boire  frequommcnt  et  presc^ue  toujburs  de 
mauvais  vin  pour  bumecter  un  gosier  incendie,  la 
vopeur  du  charbon,  les  bumeurs  et  la  bile,  qui,  lors- 
qu^elles  sent  en  mouTcment,d€natnrent  nos  faculty, 
tout  concourt  cbez  un  cuisinier  it  alter^rer  prompte- 
ment  les  or/^es  de  la  de^ustation.  Le  palais  s'en- 
croilte  en  quelque  sorte ;  iln'a  plus  ni  ce  tact,  ni  cette 
finesse,  ni  cette  exquise  sensibilite  d'oil  depend  la 
8usceptibilit6  de  Porgane  du  godt ;  il  finit  par  s'exco- 
rier,  et  par  devenir  aussi  insensible  que  la  conscience 
d'un  vieux  juge.  Le  seul  moyen  de  lui  rendre  cette 
Jleur  qu'il  a  perdue,  de  lui /aire  reprendre  sa  souplesse, 
sa  dilicalesse  et  set  forces,  c^est  de  purger  le  cuutntfr, 
teUe  resistance  qu^U  y  oppose;  caril  en  est,  qui,  sourds  a 
lavmxde  la  gloire,  n^ upper  ^oivent  point  lanecessite  de 
prendre  medecine  lorsqu^ils  ne  se  sentent  pas  maladesJ* 

But  we  must  now  apply  ourselves  a  lit- 
tie  more  critically  to  the  literature  most 
appropriately  represented  by  the  works 
named  at  the  head  of  this  article. 

Mirabeau  used  to  present Condorcet  with 
voild  ma  thiorie,  and  the  Abbe  Maury  with 
voild  ma  pratique.  We  beg  leave  to  pre- 
sent M.  Brillat-Savarin  as  our  theory,  M. 
Ude  as  our  practice  ;  and  we  shall  endea- 
vor, by  an  account  of  their  works,  to  jus- 
tify the  selection  we  have  made.  But  we 
shall  first  give  a  short  biographical  sketch 
of  the  French  author,  whose  life,  conduct, 
and  position  in  society  did  honor  to  gas- 
tronomy, and  form  an  apt  introduction  to 
his  work. 

Anthelme  Brillat-Savarin,  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Cassation,  member  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  and  of  most  of  the  scientific  and 
literary  societies  of  France,  was  born  in 
1755  at  Belley.     He  was  bred  up  to  his 
father's  profession   of  the  law,  and  was 
practising  with  some  distinction  as  an  ad- 
vocate, when  (in  1789)  he  was  elected  a 
member    of   the   Constituent    Assembly, 
where  he  joined  the  moderate  party,  and 
did  his  best  to  avert  the  ruin  that  ensued. 
At  the  termination  of  his  legislative  duties, 
he  was  appointed  President  of  the  Civil 
Tribunal  of  the  department  of  LAin,  and 
on  the  establishment  of  the  Court  of  Cas- 
sation was  made  a  judge  of  it.     During  the 
reign  of  terror  he  found  himself  amongst 
the   proscribed,   and   fled   for   refuge   to 
Switzerland,  where  he  contrived  to  while 
away  the  time  ia  scientific,  literary,  and 
gastronomical  pursuits.      He  was   after- 
wards compelled  to  emigrate  to  America, 
where  also  his  attention  seems  rarely  to 
have  been  diverted  from  (he  study  in  which 
he  was  destined  to  immortalize  himself. 
It  is  related  of  him,  that  once,  on  his  return 
from  a  shooting  expedition,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  kill  a 
wild  turkey,  he  fell  into  conversation  with 
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Jefkrsen,  who  began  relating  some  inte- 
resting anecdotes  about  Washington  and 
the  war,  when,  observing  the  air  distrait 
of  M.  Brillat-Savarin,  he  stopped,  and  was 
about  to  go  awajr :  *  My  dear  sir/  said  our 
gastronomer,  recovering  himself  by  a 
strong  effort,  *  I  bee  a  thousand  pardons, 
but  I  was  thinking  now  I  should  dress  my 
wild  turkey.'  He  earned  his  subsistence 
by  teaching  French  and  music,  an  art  in 
which  he  remarkably  excelled.  He  re- 
turned to  France  in  1796,  and  after  filling 
several  employments  of  trust  under  the 
Directory,  was  re-appointed  to  his  old  of- 
fice of  iudge  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  in 
which  he  continued  until  his  death  in  1826. 
The  PKysiologie  du  GoUt  was  published 
some  time  in  the  year  1825,  and  ran  rapidly 
through  five  or  six  editions,  besides  re- 
prints in  Belgium.  Its  great  charm  con- 
sists in  the  singular  m^Za/z^e  of  wit  humor, 
learning,  and  knowledge  of  the  world — 
bons  mots,  anecdotes,  ingenious  theories 
and  instructive  dissertations — which  it 
presents;  and  if,  as  we  are  told  and  believe, 
Walton's  Angler  has  made  many  of  its 
readers  turn  fishermen,  we  should  not  be 
at  all  surprised  to  hear  that  the  *  Physi- 
ology of  Taste'  had  converted  a  fair  por- 
tion of  the  reading  public  into  gastrono- 
mers. 

The  book  consists  of  a  collection  of 
aphorisms,  a  dialogue  between  the  author 
and  a  friend  as  to  the  expediency  of  publi- 
cation, a  biographical  notice  of  the  friend, 
thirty  meditations,  and  a  concluding  mis- 
cellany of  adventures,  inventions,  and 
anecdotes.  The  Meditations  (a  term  sub- 
stituted for  chapters)  form  the  main  body 
of  the  work,  and  relate  to  the  following 
subjects: — 1.  the  senses]  2.  the  taste;  3. 
gastronomy,  definition,  origin,  and  use; 
4.  the  appetite^  with  illustrations  of  its  ca- 
pacity ;  5.  alimentary  substances  in  ge- 
neral; 6.  specialities^  including  game, 
fish,  turkeys,  truffles,  sugar,  coffee,  choco- 
late, &c.  &c. ;  7.  frying,  its  theory ;  8. 
thirst;  9.  beverages;  10.  episode  on  the 
end  of  the  world;  11.  gourmandise,  its 
power  and  consequences,  particularly  as 
regards  conjugal  happiness  ;  12.  gour- 
mandsj  by  predestination,  education,  pro- 
fession, &c.  ;  13.  eprouvettes  gastro- 
nomiques ;  14.  on  the  pleasures  of  the 
table;  16.  the  halts  in  sporting ;  16.  di- 
gestion; 17.  repose ;  18.  sleep;  19.  dreams ; 
20.  the  influence  of  diet  on  repose,  sleep, 
and  dreams;  21.  obesity;  22.  treatment 
preventative  or  curative  of  obesity ;  23. 
leanness  ;  2A. fasts ;  25.  exhaustion ;  26. 
death;  27.  philosophical  history  of  the 
kitchen ;  28.  restaurateurs ;  29.  classical 


gastronomy  put  in  action;  30.  gastro- 
nomic mythology. 

Such  is  the  menu  of  this  book,  and  we 
pity  the  man  whose  reading  appetite  is 
not  excited  by  it  Amongst  such  a  col- 
lection of  dainties  it  is  difficult  to  select, 
but  we  will  do  our  best  to  extract  some  of 
the  most  characteristic  passages.  The 
following,  on  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
may  serve  to  dissipate  some  portion  of 
the  existing  prejudice  against  gourmands, 
whose  high  vocation  is  too  frequently  as- 
sociated in  the  minds  of  the  unenlightened 
with  gluttony  and  greediness. 

'  The  pleasure  of  eating  is  common  to  us  with 
animals  ;  it  merely  supposes  hunger,  and  that  which 
is  necessary  to  satisfy  it.  The  pleasure  of  the  tahle 
is  peculiar  to  the  human  species ;  it  supposes  ante- 
cedent attention  to  the  preparation  of  tne  repast,  to 
the  choice  of  place,  and  the  assembling  of  the  guests. 
The  pleasure  of  eating  requires,  if  not  hunger,  at 
least  ap|>etite ;  the  pleasure  of  the  table  is  most  fre- 
quently independent  of  both. 

'  Some  poets  complained  that  the  neck,  by  reason 
of  its  shortness,  was  opposed  to  the  duration  pf  the 
pleasure  of  tasting :  others  deplored  the  limited  ca- 
pacity of  the  stomacn  (which  will  not  hold,  upon  the 
average^  more  than  two  quarts  of  pulp)  ^  and  Romon 
dignitaries  went  the  length  of  sparing  it  the  trouble 
ot  digesting  the  first  meal,  to  have  the  pleasure  of 

swalfowing  a  se«0Dd The  delicacy  of  our 

manners  would  not  endure  this  practice;  but  we 
have  done  better,  and  we  have  arrived  at  the  same 
end  by  means  recognised  by  good  taste.  Dishes 
have  been  invented  so  attractive,  that  they  un- 
ceasingly renew  the  appetite,  and  which  ore  at  the 
same  time  so  light,  that  they  flatter  the  palate  with- 
out loading  the  stomach.  Seneca  woula  have  called 
them  A^M  EitcuUnias,  We  are,  indeed,  arrived  at 
such  a  degree  of  alimentary  progression,  that  if  the 
calls  of  business  did  not  compel  us  to  rise  from  table, 
or  if  the  want  of  sleep  did  not  interpose,  the  duration 
of  meals  might  be  almost  indefinite,  and  there  would 
be  no  sure  £ua  for  determining  the  time  that  misht 
elapse  between  the  first  glass  of  Madeirai*  and  the 
last  glass  of  punch.' 

In  tliis  place  it  may  not  be  deemed  be- 
side the  purpose  to  state  that  M.  Brillat- 
Savarin  was  naturally  of  a  sober,  mode- 
rate, easily-satisfied  disposition ;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  many  havejbeen  misled 
into  the  supposition  that  his  enthusiasm 
was  unreal,  and  his  book  a  piece  of  badin- 
age written  to  amuse  his  leisure  hours. 
He  continues  as  follows — 

'  But,  the  impatient  reader  will  probably  exclaim, 
how  then  is  a  meal  to  be  regulated,  in  order  to  unite 
all  things  requisite  to  the  highest  pleasures  of  the 
table  ?    I  proceed  to  answer  Uiis  question. 

1.  *  Let  not  the  number  of  the  company  exceed 
twelve,  that  the  conversation  may  be  constantly 
general. 

2.  '  Let  them  be  so  selected  that  their  occupations 
shall  be  varied,  their  tastes  analogous,  and  with  such 
points  of  contact  that  there  shall  be  no  necessity  for 
the  odious  ibnnality  of  presentations. 


♦  The  cuBtom  of  taking  parmesan  with,  and  Madeira 
after,  somp,  vma  introdocwl  into  France  by  M.  Talley- 
rand, who  was  an  acquaintaace  of  our  excellent  author. 
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3.  '  Let  the  eatioff  •room  be  luxuriously  lighted,  the 
cloth  remarkably  clean  (! !),  and  the  atmosphere  at, 
the  temperature  of  from  thirteen  to  sixteen  degrees  of 
Reaumur. 

4.  *  Let  the  men  be  ipmhuU  without  pretension — 
— the  women  pleasant  without  too  much  coquetry.* 

5.  *  Let  the  dishes  be  exceedingly  choice,  but  limit- 
ed in  number,  and  the  wines  of  the  first  quality,  each 
in  its  degree. 

6.  *  Let  the  order  of  progression  be.  for  the  first 
(the  dishes),  from  the  most  substantial  to  the  lifi|ht- 
esl ;  and  for  the  second  (the  wines),  from  the  simplest 
to  the  most  perfumed. 

7.  <  Let  the  act  of  consumption  be  deliberate,  the 
dinner  bein^  the  last  business  of  the  day ;  and  let  the 
guests  consider  themselves  as  travellers  who  are  to 
arrive  together  at  the  same  place  of  destination. 

8.  *•  Let  the  cofiee  be  hot,  and  the  liqueurs  chosen 
by  the  master, 

9.  *Let  the  saloon  be  lar^e  enough  to  admit  of  a 
game  at  cards  for  those  who  cannot  do  without  it, 
and  so  that  there  may  notwithstanding  remain  space 
enough  for  post-meridian  colio<]uy. 

10.  *  Let  the  party  be  detained  by  the  charms  of 
society,  and  animated  by  the  hepe  that  the  evening 
will  not  pass  without  some  ulterior  enjoyment 

11.'  Let  the  tea  be  not  too  strong ;  let  the  toast  be 
scientifically  buttered,  and  the  punch  carefully  pre- 
pared. 

12.  *  Let  not  the  retreat  commence  before  eleven, 
but  let  every  body  be  in  bed  by  twelve. 

'If  any  one  has  been  present  at  a  party  uniting 
these  twelve  requisites,  he  may  boast  oi  having  been 
present  at  his  own  apotheosis.' — voL  i.  pp.  297-302. 

M.  Brillat-Savarin  has  here  omitted  oae 
very  important  requisite,  which  it  may  be 
as  well  to  supply  without  delay  from  an- 
other section  of  his  book. 

*  Aphorism.— 0/  all  the  qualiHes  of  a  cook,  the  most 
indispensable  is  punctuality, 

<  1  shall  support  this  grave  maxim  by  the  details  of 
an  observation  made  in  a  party  of  which  I  was  one 
— quorum  pars  magna  fui — and  where  the  pleasure  of 
observing  saved  me  from  the  extremes  of  wretched- 
ness. 

<  I  was  one  day  invited  to  dine  with  a  high  public 
functionary  ;t  and  at  the  appointed  moment,  half- 
past  five,  every  body  had  amved,  for  it  was  known 
that  he  liked  punctuality,  and  sometimes  scolded  the 
dilatory.  I  was  struck  on  my  arrival  by  the  air  of 
consternation  that  reigned  in  the  assembly;  they 
spoke  aside,  they  looked  into  the  court-yard ;  some 
faces  announced  stupefaction :  something  extraordi- 
nary had  certainly  come  to  pass.  I  approached  one 
of  the  party  whom  1  judged  most  capable  of  satisfy- 
in»  my  curiosity,  and  inquired  what  had  happened. 
"  Alas !"  replied  he,  with  an  accent  of  the  deepest 
sorrow,  "  Monseigneur  has  been  sent  for  to  the 
Council  of  State  ;  he  has  just  set  out,  and  who  knows 
when  he  will  return  I"  "Is  that  all?"  I  answered, 
with  an  air  of  indifference  which  was  alien  from  my 
heart;  "  that  is  a  matter  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at 
the  most ;  some  information  which  they  require;  it  is 
known  that  there  is  an  official  dinner  here  to-day — 
they  can  have  no  motive  for  making  us  fast"  I 
spoke  thus,  but  at  the  bottom  of  my  soul  I  was  not 
without  inquietude,  and  I  would  fain  have  been 
somewhere  else.  The  first  hour  passed  pretty  well ; 
the  guests  sat  down  by  those  with  whom  they  had 
interests  in  common,  exhausted  the  topics  of  the  day, 
and  amused  themselves  in  conjccturinff  the  cause 
which  had  carried  off*  our  dear  Amphitryon  to  the 


♦  *I  write  '  says  the  author  in  a  note,  » between  the 
Palais  Royal  and  the  Chauas6e  d'Antin.' 
t  No  doubt  Cambaci^rcs. 


Tuileries.  By  the  second  hour,  some  symptoms  of 
impatience  began  to  be  observable ;  we  looked  at 
one  another  with  distrust ;  and  the  first  to  murmur 
were  three  or  four  of  the  party  who,  not  having  found 
room  to  sit  down,  were  by  no  means  in  a  convenient 
position  for  wailing.  At  the  third  hour,  the  discon- 
tent became  genera],  and  eveiy  body  complained. 
"  When  wiU  he  come  back  ?"  said  one.  "  What  can 
he  be  thinking  of?"  said  another.    ''  It  is  enouj^  to 

five  one  on^s  death,"  said  a  third.  By  the  fourth 
our,  all  the  symptoms  were  aggravated ;  and  I  was 
not  listened  to  when  I  ventured  to  say,  that  he 
whose  absence  rendered  us  so  miserable  was  beyond 
a  doubt  the  most  miserable  of  alL  Attention  was 
distracted  for  a  moment  by  an  apparition.  One  of 
the  party,  better  acquaintea  with  the  house  than  the 
others,  penetrated  to  the  kitchen  ;  he  returned  quite 
overcome ;  his  face  announced  the  end  of  the  worid ; 
and  he  exclaimed  in  a  voice  hardly  articulate,  and 
in  that  muffled  tone  which  expresses  at  the  same 
time  the  fear  of  making  a  noise  and  the  desire 
of  being  heard :  "  Monseigneur  set  out  without 
givino^  orders ;  and,  however  long  his  absence,  din- 
ner Will  not  be  served  till  his  return."  He  spoke, 
and  the  alarm  occasinned  by  his  speech  will  not  be 
surpassed  by  the  effect  of  the  trumpet  on  the  day  of 
judgment.  Amongst  all  these  martyrs,  the  most 
wretched  was  the  good  D'Aigrefeuille,*  who  is 
known  to  all  Paris ;  bis  body  was  all  over  suffering, 
and  the  agony  of  Laocoon  was  in  his  face.  Pale, 
distracted,  seeing  nothing,  he  sat  crouched  upon  an 
easy  chair,  crossed  his  little  hands  upon  his  larg^e 
belly,  and  closed  his  eyes,  not  to  sleep,  but  to  wait 
the  approach  of  death.  Death,  however,  came  not 
Towards  ten,  a  carriage  was  heard  roUinf  into  the 
court;  the  whole  party  sprang  spontaneously  to  their 
legs.  Hilarity  succeeded  to  sadness;  and  in  five 
minutes  we  were  at  table.  But,  alas !  the  hour  of 
appetite  was  past !  All  had  the  air  of  being  sur- 
prised at  beginning  dinner  at  so  late  an  hour ;  the 
jaws  had  not  that  isochronous  (isochrone)  rouvemcnt 
which  announces  a  regular  work  ;  and  1  know  that 
many  guests  were  seriously  inconvenienced  by  the 
delay.* — vol.  i.  pp.  93-96.  > 

The  Meditation  entitled  Gourmandise 
is  replete  with  instructive  remark  ;  but  we 
must  confine  ourselves  to  that  part  of  it 
which  relates  to  the  ladies,  who,  since 
Lord  Byron*st  silly  prejudices  upon  the 
subject  were  made  public,  think  it  prettiest 
and  most  becoming  to  profess  a  total  in- 
difference  as  to  what  they  eat  Let  them 
hear  our  professor  on  this  subject — 

*  Gourmandise  is  by  no  means  unbecoming  in  wo- 
men ;  it  agrees  with  the  delicacy  of  their  organs,  and 
serves  to  compensate  them  for  some  pleasures  from 
which  they  are  obliged  to  abstain,  and  for  some  evils 
to  which  nature  appeara  to  have  condemned  them. 
Nothing  is  more  pleasant  than  to  see  a  pretty  gour- 
mande  under  arms : ,  her  napkin  is  nicely  adjusted  ; 
one  of  her  hands  is  resteu  on  the  table ;  the  other 
conveys  to  her  mouth  little  morsels  elegantly  carved, 
or  the  wing  of  a  partridcre  which  it  is  necessary  to 
pick ;  her  eyes  are  sparkling,  her  lips  glossy,  her 
convereation  agreeable,  all  her  movements  gracious ; 
she  is  not  devoid  of  that  spice  of  coquetterie  which 
women  infuse  into  everything.  With  so  many  ad- 
vantages she  is  irresistible ;  and  Cato  the  Censor 
himselT  would  yield  to  the  influence. 


*  The  friend  and  principal  gastronomic  aide-de- 
camp of  Cambaceres. 

J  It  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  Goethe,  in  Wil- 
fulm  MeistcTf  expresses  a  similar  dislike  to  seeing  wo- 
men eat  .    ;  .^„„^,    -^ _       ^_ 
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'  The  penchant  of  the  fur  sex  for  gourmandise  has 
in  it  somewhat  of  the  nature  of  instinct,  for  govmuav- 
Mie  is  fayorable  to  beauty.  A  train  of  exact  and  ri^ 
obserrations  have  demonstrated  that  a  succulent, 
delicate,  and  careful  regimen  repels  to  a  distance, 
and  for  a  length  of  time,  the  external  appearances  of 
old  age.  It  gives  more  brilliancy  to  the  eyes,  more 
freshness  to  the  skin,  more  support  to  the  muscles  ; 
and  as  it  is  certain  in  physiology,  that  it  is  the  de- 
pression of  the  muscles  which  causes  wrinkles,  those 
tbrmidable  enemies  of  beauty,  it  is  equally  true  to  say 
that,  ciBttru  wttibusj  those  who  understand  eating  are 
comparative^  ten  ]^ears  younger  than  those  who  are 
stran^rs  to  this  science.  The  painters  and  sculp- 
tors are  deeply  penetrated  with  this  truth,  for  they 
never  represent  those  who  practise  abstinence  by 
choice  or  duty,  as  misers  and  anchorites,  without  giv- 
ing them  the  paleness  of  disease,  the  leanness  of  po- 
verty, and  the  wrinkles  of  decrepitude. 

'  Again,  mmumdise,  when  partaken,  has  the  most 
marked  innuence  on  the  happiness  of  the  conjugal 
state.  A  wedded  pair  endowed  with  this  taste  have 
once  a  day,  at  least,  an  agreeable  cause  of  meeting. 
Music,  no  doubt,  has  powerful  attractions  for  those 
who  love  it ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  se^  about  it, — it  is 
an  exertion.  Moreover,  one  may  have  a  cold,  the 
music  is  not  at  hand,  the  instruments  are  out  of  tune, 
one  has  the  blue  devils,  or  it  is  a  day  of  rest.  In 
gowrmandiat,  on  the  contrary,  a  common  watit  sum- 
mons the  pair  to  table ;  the  same  inclination  retains 
them  there ;  they  naturally  practise  towards  one  an- 
other those  little  attentions,  which  show  a  wish  to 
oblige ;  and  the  manner  in  which  their  meals  are  con- 
ducted enters  materially  into  the  happiness  of  life. 
This  observation,  new  enou^  in  France,  had  not  es- 
caped the  English  novelist  Fielding ;  and  he  has  de- 
veloped It  by  painting  in  his  novel  of  '  Pamela'  the 
different  manner  in  wnich  two  married  couples  finish 
their  day. 

*  Does  goxirmandise  become  gluttony,  voracity,  in- 
temperance? It  loses  its  name,  escapes  from  our  ju- 
rifdiction,  and  falls  within  that  of  the  moralist,  who 
will  deal  with  it  by  bis  precepts,  or  of  the  physician, 
who  will  cure  it  by  his  remedies.  GowrmakdUey  cha- 
racteriz<^  as  in  this  article,  has  a  name  in  French 
alone ;  it  can  be  designated  neither  by  the  Latin  ruU, 
nor  the  Bnj^Ush  ghiUowii,  not  the  German  UtaUrnktit; 
we,  therefore,  recommend  to  those  who  may  be 
tempted  to  translate  this  instructive  book,  to  preserve 
the  substantive  and  simply  change  the  article ;  it  is 
what  all  nations  have  done  for  coqutlierit  and  every- 
thing relating  to  it.' — vol.  i.  pp.  84[4-«61. 

Considering  the  high  privileges  attach- 
ed to  the  character  of  a  gourmand^  we 
are  not  surprised  at  finding  that  it  is  not 
to  be  assumed  at  will.  The  next  Medita- 
tion accordingly  is  headed  N^ est  pas  Gour- 
mand qui  veut,  and  begins  as  follows : — 

<  There  are  individuals  to  whom  nature  has  denied 
a  rellnenicnt  of  organs,  or  a  continuity  of  attention, 
without  which  the  most  succulent  dishes  pass  unob- 
served. Physiology  has  already  recognised  the  first 
of  these  varieiieii,  by  showing  us  the  tongue  of  these 
unfortunates,  badly'provided  with  nerves  for  inhaling 
and  appreciating  flavors.  Those  excite  in  them  but 
an  obtuse  sentiment ;  such  persons  are,  with  regard 
to  objecU  of  taste,  what  the  blind  are  with  regard  to 
light.  The  second  is  composed  of  dislraitSf  cnatter- 
bozes,  persons  engaged  in  business,  the  ambitious, 
and  others,  who  seek  to  occupy  themselves  with  two 
things  at  once,  and  eat  only  to  be  filled.  Such,  for 
instance,  was  Napoleon ;  he  was  irregular  in  his 
meals,  and  ate  fast  and  ill ;  but  there  again  was  to 
be  traced  that  absolute  will  which  he  carried  into 
everything  ho  did.    The  moraer.t  appetite  was  felt,  it 


was  necessary  that  it  should  be  satisfied,  and  his  es- 
tablishment was  so  arranged  that  in  all  places  and  at 
all  hours,  chicken,  cutlets,  and  cofiee,  might  be  forth- 
coming at  a  word.' — vol.  p.  252. 

The  habit  of  eating  fast  and  carelessly 
is  supposed  to  have  paralysed  Napoleon 
on  two  of  the  most  critical  occasions  of 
his  life, — the  battles  of  Borodino  and  Leip- 
sic,  which  he  might  have  converted  into 
decisive  and  influential  victories  by  push- 
ing his  advantages  as  he  was  wont.  On 
each  of  these  occasions  he  was  known  to 
have  been  sufifering  from  indigestion.  On 
the  third  day  of  Dresden,  too,  the  German 
novelist  Hoffman,  who  was  present  in  the 
town,  asserts  that  the  emperor  would  have 
done  much  more  than  he  did,  but  for  the 
effects  of  a  shoulder  of  mutton  stuffed  with 
onions — a  dish  only  to  be  paralleled  by  the 
pork  chops  which  Messrs.  Thurtell  and 
Co.  regaled  on  after  completing  the  mur- 
der of  their  friend  Mr.  Weare. 

The  gifted  beings  predestined  to  gour- 
mandise  are  thus  described : — 

'They  have  broad  faces,  sparkling  eyes,  small 
foreheads,  short  noses,  full  lips,  and  round  chins. 
The  females  are  plump,  rather  pretty  than  handsome, 
with  a  tendency  to  embonpoint.  It  is  under  this  ex- 
terior that  the  pleasantest  guests  are  to  be  found ; 
they  accept  all  that  is  oflTered,  eat  slowly,  and  taste 
with  reflection.  They  never  hurry  away  from  the 
places  where  they  have  been  well  treated  ;  and  you 
are  sure  of  them  for  the  evening,  because  they  know 
all  the  ^mes  and  pastimes  which  form  the  ordinary 
accessaries  of  a  gastronomic  meeting. 

*  Those,  on  the  contrary,  to  whom  nature  has  re- 
fused an  aptitude  fur  the  enioyments  of  taste,  have 
long  faces,  long  noses,  andf  lar^  eyes ;  whatever 
their  height,  they  have  always  in  Sieir  dmrnitre  a  cha- 
racter of  elongation.  They  have  black  and  straight 
hair,  and  are  above  all  deficient  m  onfronpoinl;  U  it 
they  who  invented  troiosera.  The  women  whom  na- 
ture has  afflicted  with  the  same  misfortune  are  angu- 
lar, get  tired  at  table,  and  live  on  tea  and  scandal.* — 
vol.1,  p.  254. 

Out  of  the  many  modes  proposed  of 
testing  this  theory,  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  one — th«  judicious  employment 
of  eprouvettes : — 

« We  understand,  by  eprouvettes,  dishes  of  acknow- 
ledged flavor,  of  such  undoubted  excellence,  that 
their  bare  appearance  ought  to  excite  in  a  human  be- 
ing, properiy  organized,  all  the  faculties  of  taste;  so 
that  all  those  in  whom,  in  such  cases,  we  perceive 
neither  the  flush  of  desire  nor  the  radiance  of  ecstacy, 
may  be  justly  noted  as  unworthy  of  the  honors  of  the 
sittmg  and  the  pleasures  attached  to  it.' 

A  distinguished  gastronomer,  refining 
on  this  iilvention,  proposes  eprouvettes  by 
negation.  When,  for  example,  a  dish  of 
high  merit  is  suddenly  destroyed  by  acci- 
dent, or  any  other  sudden  disappointment 
occurs,  you  are  to  note  the  expression  of 
your  guests*  faces,  and  thus  form  your  es- 
timate of  their  gastric  sensibilities.  We 
will  illustrate  this  matter  by  an  anecdote 
which  our  author  has  forgotten  to  note. 
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Cavdinal  Fetcb,  a  name  of  honor  in  the 
annals  of  gastronomy^  had  inyited  a  large 
party  of  clerical  magnates  to  dinner.  By 
a  fortunate  coincidence  two  turbots  of 
singalar  beauty  arrired  as  presents  to  his 
Eminence  on  the  very  morning  of  the 
feast.  To  serve  both  'woald  appear  ridicu- 
lons,  but  the  Cardinal  was,  notwithstand- 
ing, most  anxious  to  have  the  credit  of 
both.  He  imparted  his  embarrassment  to 
his  chef — *Be  of  good  faith,  your  Emi- 
nence:' was  the  reply,  *both  shall  appear: 
both  shall  enjoy  the  reception  which  is 
their  due.'  The  dinner  was  served :  one 
of  the  turbots  relieved  the  soup.  Excla- 
mations unanimous,  enthusiastic,  religious, 
gastronomical — it  was  the  moment  of  the 
eprouvette  positive.  The  maitre  d*h6tel 
advanced :  two  attendants  raise  the  mon- 
ster and  carry  him  off  to  cut  him  up ;  but 
one  of  them  loses  his  equilibrium:  the 
attendants  and  the  turbot  roll  together  on 
the  floor.  At  this  sad  sight,  the  assembled 
Cardinals  became  pale  as  death,  and  a 
solemn  silence  reigned  in  the  cgnclave — it 
was  the  moment  of  the  eprouvette  nega- 
tive— but  the  maitre  d'h6tel  suddenly  turns 
to  the  attendant — *  Bring  another  turbot,' 
said  he,  with  the  roost  perfect  coolness. 
The  other  appeared,  and  the  eprouvette 
positive  was  gloriously  renewed. 

*  You  shall  see  what  a  book  of  cookery 
I  shall  make' — said  Dr.  Johnson,  and  the 
reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  that  this  is 
the  fourth  time  we  have  been  enabled  to 
appeal  to  him  as  an  authority — *  Women 
can  spin  very  well,  but  they  cannot  write 
a  good  book  of  cookery.*  I  could  write 
a  better  book  of  cookery  than  has  ever 
yet  been  written  ;  it  should  be  a  book  on 
philosophical  principles.'  What  the  ffreat 
moralist  contemplated,  Ude  has  done. 
*  The  French  Cook'  is  founded  on  the 
purest  principles  of  p^tical  philosophy, 
and  comprises  almost  every  thing  that 
could  be  desired  in  a  publication  of  the 
sort: — 

'  In  ofierin  V  to  the  public,'  (says  the  advertisement,) 
'  the  twelfth  edition  of  his  work,  the  author  is  anxious 
to  express  his  i^ateful  sense  of  the  favor  which  it  has 
received.  He  reflects  with  pride  that  he  has  been 
the  instrument,  however  humble,  of  extensively  in- 
troducing into  this  country  a  taste  for,  as  he  con- 
ceives, a  DeUer  and  certainly  a  more  adantific  species 
of  cookery.  That  ho  is  warranted  in  making  this 
assertion,  the  circulation  of  upwards  of  twelve 
thousand  copies  of  "  The  French  Cook"  is  abund- 
ant proof.  To  render  the  work  still  more  deserving 
of  public  fovor,  and  more  generally  useful  to  all 
classes  of  society,  he  has  in  the  present  edition 


♦  See  Croker*B  Boswell^  voL  iv.  p.  143.— Mrs. 
Glatse's  book  was  written  by  Dr.  Hunter ;  but  we  be- 
lieve Mrs.  Randall's  more  recent  optu  magnum  waa 
entirely  her  own. 


thoroughl;^  revised,  and  in  some  measure  re-written, 
every  receipt — ^remodelled  his  plan  of  arrangement 
so  as  to  present  the  most  obv'ioas  facilities  of  refer- 
ence— and  transUted  every  French  term,  so  far  as  it 
was  possible  (some  of  the  technical  phrases  being 
incapable  of  translation).  He  has  also  added  much 
new  matter,  especially  an  appendix  of  observations 
on  the  meals  of  the  day ;  with  his  mode  of  giving 
suppers  at  routs  and  soirees,  as  practised  when  the 
author  was  in  the  emplov  of  Lord  Sefton  ;  suppers 
which  were  at  that  time  admired  and  attempted  to  be 
imitated  by  the  maitres  d'hdtel  of  several  ladies  of 
rank.' 

We  turn  at  once  to  the  section  in  which 
these  *  admired  and  attempted-to-be-iini- 
tated'  suppers  are  described  : — 

<  I  found  that  the  ladies  used  to  re^rd  with  dread 
those  narrow  benches  which  disordered  the  pleasing 
arran|?ement  of  their  dresses,  and  that  those  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  seated  in  the  centre  of  the 
fohns  found  themselves  absolutely  imprisoned,  not 
beinflr  willing  to  disturb  the  company  seated  on  either 
side  of  them  ;  and  at  other  times,  when  the  two  ends 
of  the  seats  were  filled,  they  were  prevented  bv  de- 
cency from  clambering  over  the  middle  of  the 
benches,  for  which  reason  many  persons  went  with- 
out supper,  notwithstanding  the  immense  expense 
which  the  Amphitryons  had  occurred  for  their  conve- 
nience and  gratification. 

'  I  ventured,  therefore,  to  suggest  to  the  nobleman 
whom  I  then  had  the  honor  of  serving,  that  a  supper 
might  be  given  which  should  satisfy  at  once  the 
guest  by  the  excellence  of  the  repast  and  the  novelty 
of  the  arrangement,  and  the  host  by  the  smallnessof 
the  expense  incurred. 

'  My  plan  for  a  ball  is  to  ornament  the  sideboard 
with  a  basket  of  fruit,  instead  of  insignificant  pieces 
of  pastry,  which  were  at  once  expensive  in  making 
ana  objects  of  ridicule  to  the  connoisseur.  Place  in 
their  stead  things  that  can  be  eaten, — such  as  jelly, 
plates  of  mixed  pastry,  and  sandwiches  of  a  superior 
kind;  and  if  the  founder  of  the  feast  be  great  and 
,  generous,  avail  yourself  of  his  generosity  and  make 
excellent  articles,  but  never  in  too  firreat  confusion. 
The  chief  fault  of  all  cooks  is  that  &ey  are  too  pro- 
fuse in  their  preparations.  The  persons  who  attend 
a  ball  given  by  one  of  the  nobiUty  are  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed of  the  same  class,  and  have  the  same  cus- 
toms,—dining  at  a  late  hour,  and  are  not  to  be  tempt- 
ed even  by  the  most  enticing  assemblage  of  aspic 
of  fowls,  of  lobsters,  of  fillet  of  sole,  of  ham,  &c. 

*  Take  care  not  to  load  the  sideboard  with  any- 
thing but  dishes  agreeably  but  simply  prepared. 
The  lovers  of  good  cheer  do  not  like  objects  which 
present  a  handled  appearance.  Afiix  a  label  to  each 
plate,  indicating  its  contents,  and  you  will  find  that 
this  arrangement  will  give  the  guests  an  opportunity 
of  taking  refreshments  without  oeinor  obliged  to  seat 
themselves  at  a  table^  from  whence  the  ladies  cannot 
rise  without  disordenng  their  dresses,  which  to  them 
U  maUer  of  Jar  greater  moment  than  the  best  supper  m 
the  ieorW.»— 

Than  the  best  supper,  certainly,  but  not 
than  the  best  flirtation,  for  which  a  supper 
of  the  old  school  affords  the  prettiest  op- 
portunities, it  being  always  understood 
that  the  sexes  are  to  be  intermingled  at  a 
dinner,  and  that  it  is  a  gross  breach  of  the 
convenances  for  any  lady — old  or  young, 
by  word  or  look — to  ask  a  gentleman  for 
his  place,  when  it  is  obvious  that  by  sjir- 
rendering  it  he  will  sacrifice  the  happiness 
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of  his  voisine.  Bat  we  beg  M.  Ude's 
pardon  for  this  ioterruptioD.  He  pro- 
ceeds : — 

'  I  bave  knovra  balU  where,  the  next  day,  in  spite 
of  the  pillage  of  a  pack  of  footmen,  which  was  enor- 
mous, I  have  really  seen  twenty  or  thirty  hams,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  carved  fowls,  and 
forty  or  fifiy  ton^^ues  given  away,  jellies  melted  on 
all  the  tables,  pastry,  pSt^s,  aspics,  and  lobster  salads 
— all  these  heaped*  up  in  the  kitchen,  and  strewed 
about  the  passages,  completely  disfigured  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  necessary  to  take  them  from 
the  dishes  in  which  they  had  been  served !  And  this 
extravacrance  had  been  of  use  to  no  human  bein <r ! 
for  even  the  servants  would  not  consider  it  a  legiti- 
mate repast  were  they  obli<;ed  to  dine  on  the  remains 
of  a  former  day's  banquet !  This  class  of  persons 
assimilate  no  little  to  cats,  enjoying  what  they  can 
pilfer,  but  very  difficult  to  please  in  what  is  given  to 
them.'— -[/<f«,p.433. 

Receipts  arc*  ill  adapted  for  quotation, 
and  we  shall  therefore  merely  call  atten- 
tion to  one  contained  in  the  body  of  the 
work,  and  involving  no  less  a  subject  than 
th«  skinning  of  eels  — 

*  Take  one  or  two  live  eels ;  throw  them  into  the 
fire ;  as  they  are  twisting  about  on  all  sides,  lay  hold 
of  them  witn  a  towel  in  your  hand,  and  skin  them 
from  head  to  tail.  This  method  is  the  best,  as  it  is 
the  only  method  of  drawing  out  all  the  oil,  whi'.'h  is 
nnpalatable  and  indigestible.  Cut  the  eel  in  pieces 
without  ripping  the  belly,  then  run  your  knife  into 
the  hollow  part,  and  turn  it  round  to  take  out  the 
inside. 

•Several  reviewers  (he  adds  in  a  note  to  this  edi- 
tion) liave  accused  me  of  cruelty  because  I  recom- 
mend in  this  work  that  eels  should  be  burnt  alive. 
As  my  knowledge  in  cookeiy  is  entirely  devoted  to 
the  gratification  of  taste  and  the  preservation  of 
health,  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  attend  to  what  is 
essential  to  both.  The  blue  skin  and  oil  which  re- 
main, when  the  eels  are  skinned,  render  them  highly 
indigestible.  If  any  of  these  reviewers  would  make 
trial  of  both  methods,  they  would  find  that  the  burnt 
eels  are  much  healthier ;  but  it  is,  afler  all,  lefl  to 
their  choice  whether  to  bum  or  skin.' — Ude^  p.  242. 

The  argumentum  ad  gulam  is  here 
very  happily  applied,  but  M.  Ude  might 
have  taken  higher  ground,  and  urged  not 
merely  that  the  eel  was  used  to  skinning,* 
but  gloried  in  it.  It  was  only  necessary 
for  him  to  endow  the  eel  with  the  same 
nohle  endurance  that  has  been  attributed 
to  the  goose  *  To  obtain  these  livers  (the 
foxes  gras  of  Strasbourg)  of  the  size  re- 
quired, it  is  necessary,'  says  a  writer  in 
the  Almanach,  '  to  sacrifice  the  person  of 
the  animal.  Crammed  with  food,  depriv- 
ed of  drink,  and  fixed  near  a  great  fire, 
hefore  which  it  is  nailed  by  its  feet  upon 
a  plank,  this  goose  passes,  it  roust  he  own. 


*  One  of  the  most  important  services  rendered  by 
Mr.  Bentham  and  his  disciples  to  the  world  is  a  formal 
refutation  of  the  common  Lilac  v  as  to  eels.  *  No  ccl  is 
used  to  be  skinned  successively  bv  several  persons ;  bat 
one  aud  the  same  person  is  used  successively  to  sk^n 
several  eels.'  So  says  ihc  sac'o  in  the  last  of  his  works, 
the  pamphlet  entitled  Bod  Cofnsttiotor^  which  he  wrote 
to  strangle  Lord  Brougham. 
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edy  an  uncomfortable  life.  The  torment 
would  indeed  be  altogether  intolerable  if 
the  idea  of  the  lot  which  awaits  him  did 
not  serve  as  a  consolation.  But  this  pep- 
spective  makes  him  endure  his  sufierings 
with  courage ;  and  when  he  reflects  that 
his  liver,  bigger  than  himself,  larded  with 
truffles,  and  clothed  in  a  scientific  pat6, 
will,  through  the  instrumentality  of  M. 
Corcellet,  difiuse  all  over  Europe  the 
glory  of  his  name,  he  resigns  himself  to 
his  destiny,  and  sufl^ers  not  a  tear  to  flow.' 
Should  it,  notwithstanding,  be  thought 
that  the  conduct  of  M.  Ude  or  M.  Corcel- 
let, as  regards  eels  or  geese,  is  indefensi- 
ble, we  may  still  say  of  them  as  Berchoux 
says  of  Nero, — 


*■  Jo  sais  qu  il  fut  cruel,  assassin,  subomeur, 
Mais  de  son  estomac  je  distingue  son  coeur.' 

M.  Ude  has  committed  a  few  errors  in 
judgment,  however,  which  we  defy  his 
greatest  admirers  (and  we  profess  our- 
selves to  be  of  the  number)  to  palliate. 
He  has  recommended  puree  aux  truffes, 
the  inherent  impropriety  of  which  has 
been  already  demonstrated;  and  he  haa 
intrusted  the  task  of  translating  (perhaps 
of  editing)  his  book  to  some  person  or 
persons  equally  ignorant  of  the  French 
language  and  of  the  culinary  art.  The 
following  instances  are  extracted  from  his 
Vocabulary  of  terms : — 

<  ErUremeU — is  the  second  course  which  comes  be- 
tween the  roast  meat  and  the  dessert 

*  Sautez — is  to  mix  or  unite  all  the  parts  of  a  ragout 
by  shaking  it  aboi;t. 

*  Piqite — is  to  lard  with  a  needle  game,  fowls,  and 
all  sorts  of  meat. 

*  Fvee.  This  word  is  used  in  speaking  of  chop- 
ped meat,  fish,  or  herbs,  with  which  poultry  and  other 
things  are  stufled  before  they  are  cooked.' 

This  word,  M.  Ude  may  depend  upon 
it,  will  be  applied  to  something  else,  if  he 
suflfers  such  glaring  ignorance  to  remain 
much  longer  a  blot  upon  his  book.  Neither 
do  we  at  all  like  the  mode  of  translating 
the  names  of  dishes,  which  are  really  un- 
translateable ;  as  Boitdin  a  la  Bourgeoise, 
Pudding  Citizen^ s  Wife^s  way;  Mate- 
lotte  a  la  Mariniere,  Sea-  Wife's  Matelot ; 
a  la  Maitre  d^Hdtel,  with  Steward!  s  Sauce^ 
&c.  In  the  Index  also  we  found  '  Soup^ 
au  Lait  d^Amant  {the  Lover's  Soupy 
Being  somewhat  puzzled  to  know  what 
this  could  be,  we  turned  to  the  recipe, 
(p.  65,)  which  is  headed  *  Potage  au  Lait 
^Almond — (the  Lover's  Soupy  Whether 
it  stood  Amant  or  Almond  seems  to  have 
been  a  matter  of  indiflference  to  the  trans- 
lator ;  but  he  was  resolved  at  all  events 
that  the  soup  should  be  dedicated  to  love.* 


*  Since  this  article  was  writteoi  we  have  bdeo  iti- 
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Art.  VIL — 1.  Souvenirs,  Impressions, 
Pensees  et  Pay  sages  pendant  un  Voy- 
age en  Orient,  1832,  1833.  Par  M. 
Alphonse  de  Lamartine.  4  vols.  Paris. 
1835. 

2.  A  Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  ^c. 
By  Alphonse  de  Lamartine.  3  vols. 
London.     1835. 

In  our  last  Number  we  introduced  an 
historian  as  a  traveller  in  the  Holy  Land 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  East : — we  have 
now  to  pass  over  some  of  the  same  scenes 
as  described  by  a  poet.  M.  de  Lamartine 
has  obtained  a  high  name  in  the  modern 
French  school  of  poetry.  That  school, 
like  all  revolutionists  in  taste,  as  in  other 
matters,  in  attempting  to  burst  through 
the  rigid  conventional  forms  established 
by  the  older  Parisian  critics,  has,  in  many 
instances,  rushed  away  into  the  wildest 
excess  and  extravagance — the  breaking 
up  of  the  ice  has  thrown  the  waters  into 
the  strangest  eddies  and  maddest  whirl- 
pools. Yet  it  was  long  ago  suspected, 
that  if  the  French  language  could  ever 
come  to  be  animated  to  a  high  tone  of 
poetry,  it  must  have  been  previously  set 
free  by  some  such  violent  convulsion ; 
that  it  could  never  flow  in  a  high,  full, 
and  regular  tide  till  its  thraldom  had  been 
burst  by  some  strong  effort  of  nature, 
which  for  a  time  must,  as  at  present,  lash 
it  into  a  condition  of  fierce  and  ungovern- 
able fury.  Even  their  drama,  we  would 
fain  hope,  will  at  length  work  itself  clear, 
and  retaining  the  strength  and  fulness, 
work  off  the  pollutions  of  its  present  tur- 
bid cours'e.  The  taste  of  Paris  cannot, 
we  trust,  be  completely  and  permanently 
vitiated  down  to  its  present  state  of  raving 
for  unnatural  excitement  Victor  Hugo 
and  his  followers  may  be  but  the  Mar- 
lows  of  a  higher  race  of  dramatists ; — the 
•  Lucrece  Borgia'  and  the  *  Marie  Tudor,* 
the  •  Titus  Andronicus'  or  the  *  Lust's 
Dominion,'  of  a  stage — ^hereafter  to  pro- 
duce works,  we  will  not  quite  venture  to 
say — 

<  To  rival  all  but  Shakspeare's  here  below.' 
To  adduce  a  more  modern  illustration, 
they  may  be  the  representatives  of  that 
diablerie  and  overstrained  passion  which 
preceded  the  dawn  of  Schiller  on  the 
German  stage,  and  which  Schiller's  earlier 
dramas  eclipsed  and  ennobled.  But  from 
all  these  frenzies  of  the  existing  French 

formed  that  a  Qerwral  History  of  Cookery,  in  ten 
portly  volomes,  Sto.,  has  juat  appeared  at  Lcipsig; 
bat  we  regret  that  we  have  not  aa  yet  been  able  to 
prooore  a  oopy. 


dramatists,  the  poetry  of  M.  de  Lamar- 
tine has  constantly  kept  at  a  sacred,  a  re- 
ligious distance;  even  where  it  has  not 
raised  the  poet  to  a  high  place  in  our  ad- 
miration, and'  we  are  far  from  insensible 
to  its  real  beauties,  it  has  always  done 
honor  to  the  man.  Indeed,  in  reading  the 
poetry  of  M.  de  Lamartine,  and  of  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  who  have  attempt- 
ed to  force  the  artificial  French  verse  to 
the  expression  of  more  varied,  picturesque, 
and  natural  imagery,  of  profounder  and 
more  impassioned  sentiment,  we  have  been 
constantly  thrown  back  on  the  old  but  un- 
exhausted question,  whether  the  French 
language  is  indeed  capable  of  poetry  in 
its  highest  sense — whether  it  could  have 
a  Ehinte,  a  Milton,  or  a  Shakspeare,  or 
even  a  Byron  or  a  Wordsworth  ?  M.  de 
Lamartine  acknowledges  the  trammels  in 
which  he  is  compelled  to  move : — Ah !  si 
Von  avait  une  langue  !  mais  il  rHy  a  pa>s 
de  langue,  surtout  pour  nous  Frangais  ; 
non,  il  n'y  a  pas  de  langue  pour  la  phi' 
losophie,  r  amour,  la  religion,  la  poesie  ; 
les  mathimatiques  sont  la  langue  de  ce 
peuple  ;  ses  mots  sont  sees,  pricis,  de- 
colores  comme  des  chiffres — Allons  dor- 
mirJ* 

Yet  inadequate  as  the  French  language 
is,  and  as  he  feels  it  to  be,  to  express  the 
sublimest  and  most  varied  poetic  emo- 
tions, it  is  the  native  tongue  of  M.  de  La- 
martine; and  we  cannot  but  think  that 
great  injustice  has  been  done  to  his  pres- 
ent work  by  the  publication  of  an  English 
translation  before  the  arrival  of  the  ori- 
ginal in  this  country.  It  is  altogether  a 
curious  specimen  of  the  European  book- 
trade;  and  however  flattering  to  the  au- 
thor as  a  testimony  to  his  popularity,  is 
not  likely  to  be  of  advantage  at  least  to 
the  first  impression  which  may  be  made 
by  his  work  among  English  readers. 
The  translation  is  ready  to  be  published 
here  simultaneously,  if  not  rather  before 
the  French  text  in  Paris;  in  the  mean- 
time, the  activity  of  the  Brusselles  pirates 
is  at  work,  and  the  first  volume  of  the 
original  reached  us  in  a  spurious  edition 
from  that  quarter,  before  the  Paris  copy 
had  made  its  appearance.  The  English 
translation,  on  the  whole,  considering  the 
haste  in  which  it  has  no  doubt  been  made, 
is  creditably  executed.  Many  pages  are 
rendered  with  spirit  and  fidelity.  We 
might  indeed,  point  out  some  passages  in 
which  French  words  and  idioms  still 
linger  and  perplex  the  English  style ;  the 
translator,  having  been  anxious  to  elude 
some  difiiculty  in  finding  an  equivalent 
expression,  has  left  the  turn  of  the  sen- 
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tence,  and  even  the  very  words,  in  the 
origiDal  French.  The  part  in  which  the 
language  approaches  nearest  to  poetry,  as 
might  be  expected,  is  that  in  which  the 
translator  usually  fails — sometimes  in  the 
descriptions  of  scenery,  more  often  in  the 
expression  of  the  author's  feelings  and  re- 
ligious sentiments;  in  the  more  prosaic, 
the  narrative,  and  argumentative  parts, 
the  version  flows  in  a  much  more  natural 
and  equable  current  We  regret  to  say, 
that  we  cannot  extend  this  praise  to  the 
translation  of  the  French  verses  scattered 
through  the  book.  "Whether  from  haste 
or  carelessness  (we  cannot  suppose,  in  an 
accomplished  younff  lady,  an  imperfect 
knowledge  of  French),  it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, that  almost  aU  the  grace,  the  deli- 
cacy, the  felicity  of  expression,  which 
characterize  M.  de  Lamartine's  poetry, 
have  evaporated  in  the  translation;  which 
is  sometimes  hard  and  literal — in  general 
vague,  loose,  and  ^unfaithful ;  sometimes, 
by  rigidly  adhering  to  the  text,  it  stiffens 
into  nonsense — sometimes  it  wanders 
away  into  words  with  little  meaning, 
certainly  not  the  meaning  of  the  original. 
This  is  the  more  unfortunate,  since  the 
fair  translatress  has  not  in  most  cases 
trammelled  herself  with  the  difficulties  of 
rh3rnie;  her  translations  are  in  general 
neither  lyric  stanzas  nor  blank  verse— 
they  are  rhyming  verses  in  their  con- 
struction without  the  rhyme  at  the  end. 
The  editor,  indeed,  appears  to  have  had 
some  misgiving  as  to  the  success  with 
which  the  poetical  translation  has  been 
executed;  he  has  subjoined,  in  justice  to 
M.  de  Lamartine,  the  original  French. 
The  following  pleasing  stanzas  would 
scarcely  be  recognised  in  the  English 
version. 

*  ^im,it  Imue  en  pUurant^  aux  fiances  d'une  vaUee, 
Des  mires  charges  (Tombre,  un  champ^  une  maiscn, 
De  liedes  sowenirs  encor  toute  peupke 
Q,ue  nudnt  regard  ami  salue  d  riwrixon. 
J^^  sous  Pahri  des  bois  despaisibles  asUes 
Ou  ne  retenlU  pas  le  bruU  desJacHons^ 
Ouje  n^entendSf  au  lieu  des  lempdles  dviles, 
Q,iu  joie  et  binedicHons! 

<  Un  vieta  pere^  entcuri  de  nos  douees  images,  ^ 

Y  tressaiUe  ati  bruit  sowd  du  vent  dans  les  creneaux, 
Etjnie,  en  se  levant,  le  matlre  des  orages 
De  mesurer  la  brise  d  PaUe  des  vaisseaux  ; 
Du  picux  laboureurs,  des  servUewrs  sans  mailre, 
Cherchent  du  pied  nos  pas  absens  sxer  le  gaxon, 
Et  mes  ekiens  au  soldi,  couches  sous  mafenetre. 
Hurlent  de  tendresse  d  men  nom.* 

<  No  1  I  leave,  weeping  in  a  valley's  depths, 
Trees  heavy  with  green  shadow,  fields,  a  home 
Yet  warm  with  memory — peopled  with  the  past. 
That  many  a  friendly  eye  looks  round  to  bless. 

I  have  a  shelter  deep  in  quiet  woods. 
Where  patty  clamor  is  a  sound  unknown ; 


I  only  hear,  instead  of  social  strife, 
The  voice  of  joy  and  blessing. 

'  An  aged  father,  whom  our  ima^e  haunts, 
Starts  at  the  wind  amid  the  battlements, 
And  trembling  prays  the  Master  of  the  storm 
To  temper  to  the  vessel's  need  the  breeze. 
Laborer  and  servant  with  no  master  now 
Seek  for  our  absent  footsteps  in  the  grass. 
My  dogs  beneath  our  window  in  the  sun 
Howl  when  they  hear  my  name.' 

[voL  i.  pp.  7,  8. 

But  the  strangest  misconception  or  neff- 
ligence  appears  in  this  passage,  in  which 
the  translator  seems  totally  to  have  over- 
looked the  allusion  to  the  artificial  rules  of 
French  rhyme — 

'  J^*aUends  done  plusde  moi  ees  vers  o^  la  pensde, 
Comime  (Tim  are  sonore  avec  grdee  Haneee, 
Et  sur  deux  mots  pareits  vibrant  d  Vunisson, 
Dansent  complaisamment  aux  caprices  du  son! 
Cefroid  echo  des  vers  repugns  d  men  ortiUe, 

*  From  me  expect  no  more  the  verse,  where  thought 
Glances  in  grace,  as  from  the  sounding  bow, 
When  to  words  vibrating  in  unison 
Complacent  dance  to  the  caprice  of  sound. 
Now  verse  in  ita  cold  echo  shocks  my  ear.' 

Ibid.  p.  86. 

We  are  sorry  that  Miss  Landon  should 
have  thus  misapplied  her  talents — ^but  the 
truth  is,  however  fairly  the  version  of  the 
prose  part  of  the  work  may  be  executed, 
few  writers  sufiTer  more  by  translation 
than  M.  de  Lamartine.  His  whole  mind, 
his  tone  of  expression,  his  sentiments,  his 
poetry,  even  though  he  may  yearn  after  a 
richer,  a  more  imaginative,  and  more  pic- 
turesque vehicle  for  his  creations  than  his 
own  tongue,  arc  essentially  French.  To 
read  him  in  any  other  languge,  at  all 
events  in  English,  gives  a  kind  of  forced 
and  unnatural  character  to  sentiments  and 
to  expressions,  which  in  the  original  are 
sometimes  full  of  beauty  and  eloquence, 
at  least  have  nothing  to  startle  or  to  per- 
plex the  reader.  There  is  a  sort  of  idiom 
of  thought  and  feeling — as  of  language:  ge- 
nerous sentiments,  philosophical  thoughts, 
even  the  social  feelings  which  belong  to 
universal  human  nature,  religion  itself  has 
its  national  tone  and  characteristic  man- 
ner of  expressing  itself.  It  is  not  merely 
that  the  words,  and  the  form  of  the  sen- 
tences, are  in  one  case  French,  in  the 
other  English ; — there  is  something  which 
seems  to  flow  more  directly  from  the 
national  mind;  an  idiosyncracy  in  the 
way  of  seeing,  of  apprehending  external 
objects,  and  of  developing  internal  emo- 
tions. Our  own  modem  poets  have  left 
us  little  right  to  charge  French  writers 
with  the  egotistical  display  of  their  per- 
sonal feelings  and  emotions,  but  still  we 
feel  that  there  is^  fo  indefiniU^  ^.  inde- 
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scribable  difference  between  tbatof  Byron, 
for  instance,  and  of  De  Lamartine.  There 
is  something  in  the  deep  and  earnest  ten: 
derness  with  which  our  author  dwells  on 
his  domestic  relations,  his  hopes,  his  joys 
— we  grieve  to  add — his  bitter  and  unex- 
pected afflictions,'  which,  habituated  as  we 
are  to  be  introduced  into  the  privacy,  the 
inmost  sanctuary  of  a  poet's  home,  in 
English  has  something  glaring,  as  it  were, 
something  of  effect  and  parade,  whilst  in 
French  it  reads  like  the  natural  manner 
in  which  such  emotions  would  find  their 
'  vent  In  some  respects  this  may  be  ow- 
ing to  the  almost  inevitable  infidelity  of 
translation;  one  word,  one  phrase,  too 
strong,  one  epithet  not  tempered  down  to 
the  precise  sense  of  the  original,  will  give 
a  false  and  theatrical  effect  to  the  whole ; 
yet,  even  where  this  is  not  the  case,  it  is 
impossible  to  translate  French  feeling  or 
French  passion  into  literal  English,  so  as 
to  produce  the  same  impression  which  it 
conveys  in  its  original  tongue. 

Of  all  powerful  emotions,  religion, 
though  it  has  a  common  language,  varies 
most  strongly  in  its  peculiar  and  national 
dialect  In  many  respects  the  French 
mind — we  might  almost  have  written,  the 
mind  of  Continental  Europe,  among  men 
of  intellect,  where  it  has  retained  its  reve- 
rence and  its  love  for  the  Christian  faith 
—is  in  a  very  remarkable  state.  Its  creed, 
its  forms,  its  tastes,  its  feelings,  are  Roman 
Catholic;  but  the  enlightened^ and  in- 
structed mind  cannot  but  perceive  how 
much  of  human  superstition  is  mingled  up 
with  the  doctrinal  forms,  and  incorporated 
with  the  ceremonial  of  the  church.  The 
latter  it  receives,  and,  indeed,  admires,  as 
the  old  poetic  garb  or  outward  investiture 
of  Christianity, — from  the  other  it  escapes 
into  an  undefined  and  general  admission 
of  the  Christian  doctrines.  Thus,  in 
many  cases,  it  unites  a  vague  and  philo- 
sophical rationalism  of  creed  with  an 
ardent  and  profound  devotional  spirit ; 
all  this,  we  need  not  state,  is  so  diametri- 
cally opposite  to  the  tone  of  religious 
feeling  in  this  country,  which  still  adheres 
with  rigid  tenacity,  not  only  to  the  es- 
tablished theological  tenets,  but  to  the 
reverent  simplicity  of  scriptural  phrase- 
ology, as  not  merely  to  be  out  of  harmony 
with  the  religious  sentiment,  but  to  be  in- 
congruous with  the  ordinary  English  lan- 
guage of  religion.  In  French,  in  a  foreign 
tongue,  at  least  to  those  who  are  habituat- 
ed to  a  different  tone  of  feeling  and 
thought,  this  new  terminology  reads  as  the 
natural  expression  of  our  common  emo- 
tions; in  English,  it  is  like  the  introduc- 


tion of  a  new  religious  vocabulary^ — and 
often  revolts  more  than  the  ear: — *God, 
love,  and  poetry,  are  the  three  words 
which  I  would  wish  engraved  on  my 
tomb,  if  ever  I  merit  a  tomb ;'  there  is 
something  hard  and  forced  in  this  sen- 
tence, though  it  is  a  literal  translation  of 
*Dieu,  Amour,  et  Po^sie  sout  les  trois 
mots  que  je  voudrais  seuls  graver  sur  ma 
pierre,  si  je  m^rite  jamais  une  pierre.' 
The  following  passage  maintains,  it  is 
true,  much  of  its  religious  beauty  in  the 
translation,  but  in  the  original  it  is  far 
more  vivid,  striking,  and  natural. 

*  To  explain  to  myself  why,  vemn^  already  on  the 
close  of  my  youth — on  that  period  of  life  when  man 
withdraws  from  the  ideal  world  to  enter  into  that  of 
material  interests,  I  hare  ooitted  a  comfortable  and 
peaceful  existence  at  Saint-roint  and  all  the  innocent 
delights  of  the  domestic  circle  surrounded  by  a  be- 
loved wife  and  a  darling  child — to  explain  to  my- 
self, I  repeat  it  why  at  present  I  venture  on  the  vast 
sea,  steering  my  course  to  shores  unknown — I  am 
obliged  to  go  back  to  the  softrce  of  all  my  thoughts, 
to  seek  there  the  causes  of  my  svmpathics  and  my 
taste  for  travelling,  and  find  ^at  the  imagination  had 
also  its  wants  and  its  passions !  I  was  bom  a  poet, 
that  is,  with  more  or  less  intelligence  of  that  beauti- 
fill  language  in  which  God  speaks  to  all  men,  but  to 
some  more  clearly  than  to  others,  through  the  me- 
dium of  his  works. 

*  When  younff,  I  had  heard  this  logos  of  nature, 
this  word,  formed  of  images,  and  not  of  sounds,  in 
the  nAountains,  in  the  forests,  in  the  lakes,  on  the 
borders  of  the  abysses  and  the  torrents  of  my  coun- 
try, and  of  the  Alps.  I  had  even  translated  into 
written  language  some  of  the  accents  which  had 
moved  me,  and  which  in  their  turn  moved  other 
souls  ;  but  those  accents  no  longer  su£Bced  to  mc  ; 
I  had  exhausted  the  small  portion  of  divine  words 
which  the  land  of  Europe  furnished  to  man  ;  I  thirst- 
ed to  hear  on  other  shores  accents  more  sonorous  and 
more  brilliant.  My  imagination  was  enamored  of 
the  sea,  the  deserts,  the  mountains,  the  manners,  and 
the  traces  of  the  Deity  in  the  east.  All  mv  life  the 
east  had  been  the  wakins  dream  of  my  darksome 
days,  in  the  autumnal  and  winter  foc^s  of  my  natal 
valley.  My  body,  like  my  soul,  is  the  child  of  the 
sun :  it  requires  light,  it  requires  that  ray  of  life 
which  the  splendid  orb  darts,  not  from  the  shattered 
bosom  of  our  western  clouds,  but  from  the  depths  of 
that  sky  of  purple  which  resembles  the  mouth  of  a 
furnace ;  those  rays  which  are  not  merely  a  glim- 
mer, but  which  descend  burning  hot — which,  in  fall- 
ing, calcine  the  white  rocks  ana  sparkling  pinnacles 
oi  the  mountains,  and  which  tinge  the  ocean  with 
scarlet  as  if  a  fire  were  kindled  in  its  waves !  1  felt 
a  strong  wish  to  handle  a  little  of  that  earth  which 
was  the  land  of  our  first  familjr,  the  land  of  prodi- 
gies ;  to  see,  to  wander  over  this  evangelical  scene, 
whereon  was  represented  the  great  drama  of  divine 
wisdom  struggling  with  error  and  human  perversity; 
where  moral  trum  suffered  martyrdom  to  fertilize 
with  its  blood  a  more  perfect  civilization.  Besides  I 
was,  and  had  almost  always  been,  a  Christian  in  heart 
and  in  imagination  :  my  mother  had  made  me  such. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  in  the  less  pure  days  of  my 
early  youth,  I  had  ceased  to  be  so ;  misfortune  and 
love,  perfect  love,  which  purifies  all  that  it  inflames, 
had  driven  me  back  at  a  later  period  into  tlie  first 
asylum  of  my  thoughts,  into  those  consolations  de- 
manded alike  by  memory  and  hope,  when  the  heart 
dies  away  within  us ;  when  all  the  emptiness  of  life 
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ippairs,  after  a  paanon  extinguithed,  or  a  death 
wticb  leaves  ub  nothing  to  love.  This  Christiaiuty 
of  seoUnjent  was  become  the  sweet  soother  of  my 
iboaghta ;  I  often  asked  myself,  where  is  perfect, 
erideot,  uncontestable  truth  to  be  found  f~lf  it 
exists  any  where,  it  is  in  the  hearty  it  is  in  oonFcious 
evtdeoce  against  which  no  reasoning  can  prevail. — 
But  trath  in  the  mind  is  never  complete ;  it  is  with 
God,  and  not  with  us ;  the  human  eye  is  too  small 
to  absorb  a  single  ray  of  it:  for  us  all  truth  is  only 
lektive;  that  which  will  be  the  roost  useful  to  man 
will  be  also  the  most  true.  The  doctrine  the  most 
fertile  in  divine  virtues  will  therefore  also  be  that 
which  contains  the  greatest  number  of  divine  truths ; 
for  what  is  ^ood  is  true.  This  was  the  sum  of  my 
relisioQS  logic ;  my  philosophy  ascended  no  higher ; 
it  forbade  me  bott)  doubt  and  the  endl«»s  dialogues 
which  reason  holds  witli  itself;  it  left  me  that  reli- 
^on  of  the  heart  which  associates  so  well  with  all  the 
io6Dite  sentiments  of  the  soul,  which  resolves  no- 
thing, but  which  soothes  all.'— pp.  18 — 21. 

Eyeiy  one  must  feel  that  such  passages 
as  these  are  miserably  maltreated  by  the 
English  translator.  While,  however,  in 
justice  to  M.  de  Lamartine  we  strongly 
urge  our  readers  to  peruse  the  work  in 
the  original,  we  shall  not  depart  from  the 
usual  practice  of  periodical  journals  like 
our  own,  in  making  our  selections  in  Eng- 
lish from  the  version  at  hand. 

M.  de  Lamartine  set  sail  from  Marseilles; 
his  voyage  was  at  first  slow;  his  vessel 
lingering  on  the  shores  of  Provence  af- 
forded the  poet  the  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing much  very  pleasing  description  of 
the  scenery  on  that  coast,  and  a  great  deal 
of  picturesque  sea  effect ;  at  length  he 
came  in  view  of  the  African  shore,  where 
Giace  1*  alta  Carthago. 

But  Carthage  does  not  waken  in  him  the 
same  deep  feeling  as  in  the  older  Christian 
poet 

*I  never  loved  the  Romans ;  I  never  felt  any  inte- 
rest at  heart  for  Carthage,  notwithstanding  its  glory 
lod  its  misfortunes.  Hannibal  never  appear^  to 
roe  more  than  a  general  of  the  Cast  India  Company, 
making  a  campaign  of  business,  a  brilliant  and  heroic 
commercial  operation  in  the  plains  of  Thrasymene. 
This  people,  ungrateful,  like  all  egotists,  rewarded 
him  by  exile  and  death  7  As  to  his  death,  it  was  fine, 
it  was  pathetic,  it  reconciles  me  to  his  triumphs.' — 
p.  55. 

*1  discovered,  at  a  later  period,  the  secret  of  my 
Bjropathies  and  antipathies  for  the  memory  of  certain 
Bttions ;  it  Is y  in  the  very  nature  of  the  institutions 
>nd  actions  of  those  people.  Nations  like  the  Phe- 
wcians.  Tyre,  Sidon,  Carthage — commercial  socio- 
^,  exploring  the  earth  for  their  profit,  and  measuring 
tlie  grandeur  of  their  enterprise  only  by  the  material 
Jjd  actual  utility  of  the  result— I  feel  towards  them 
like  Dante,  I  glance  at  them  and  pass  on. 

"Non  ragionam  di  lor,  ma  guarda  e  passu  !" 

Let  us  forget  them — they  were  rich  and  prospered, 
that  is  all— they  labored  only  for  the  present,  the 
^re  had  nothing  to  do  with  them.  Recepentnl 
«R<r«i«n.'— p.  66. 

We  are  not  the  declared  advocates  of 
^e  'utilitarians*   of  antiquity,   yet  Car- 


thage, surely,  and  the  commercial  nations 
of  the  older  world,  have  their  poetic 
point  of  view.  What  lofty  mind  can  con- 
template without  admiration  the  naviga- 
tors who,  in  the  infancy  of  the  art,  first 
dared  to  explore  the  mysteries  of  the  great 
deep ;  who,  however  the  motives  of  their 
perilous  enterprise  may  have  been  the  base 
desire  of  gold,  urged  their  frail  barks  at 
least  as  far  as  Cape  Bojador,  on  the  Afri- 
can coast,  if  we  are  to  surrender  their  cir- 
cumnavigation of  Africa  to  the  sceptical 
geographer,  and  forced  their  way  through 
the  perilous  eurf  which  beats  on  the  west- 
ern shores  of  Britain,  and  even  unto  the 
bleak  and  foggy  bosom  of  the  Baltic. 
Theirs  were  mighty  energies,  leading  to 
the  eventual  elevation  of  mankind. 

Our  author's  criticism  on  the  Dido  of 
Virgil  is  remarkable,  as  an  illustration  of 
the  total  revolution  in  French  taste.  It  is 
a  countryman  of  Racine  animadverting  on 
the  *  cold  gallantries'  introduced  by  Virgil. 

*  Virgil,  like  all  poets  who  wish  to  surpass  truth, 
history,  and  nature,  has  rather  spoiled  than  embel- 
lished the  image  of  Dido.  Tne  historical  Dido, 
widow  of  Sicheus,  and  faithful  to  the  manes  of  her 
first  husband,  caused  her  funereal  pile  to  be  erected  on 
the  Cape  of  Carthage,  and  ascended  it,  the  sublime 
and  voluntary  victim  of  pure  love  and  fidelity  even  to 
death !  This  is  more  beautiful,  more  pathetic,  more 
holy,  than  the  cold  gallantries  which  the  Roman  poet 
attributes  to  her,  with  his  ridiculous  and  pious  Eneas, 
and  her  amorous  despair,  in  which  the  reader  cannot 
sympathize.— But  lhe.^nna  iSoror,  and  the  magnificent 
adieu,  and  the  immortal  imprecation  which  follows  it, 
will  always  cause  Virgil  to  be  pardoned.' — p.  59. 

But  the  ordinary  temperament  of  M.  de 
Lamartine's  mind  is  little  inclined  to  a  de- 
basing or  disparaging  tone  of  criticism.  It 
is  the  peculiar  charm — it  must  be  acknow- 
ledged that  it  rather  causes  a  distrust  of 
the  faithful  accuracy— of  his  descriptions, 
that  he  is  always  inclined  to  see  the  brighter 
and  more  effective  parts  of  the  picture  be- 
fore him :  in  scenery  it  is  the  soft,  the  lux- 
uriant, the  splendid,  the  awful  forms  of 
nature  ;  in  human  character,  it  is  the  lofty 
and  the  generous  which  are  congenial  to 
his  taste,  and  awaken  his  fancy.  He  gives 
an  imaginative  coloring  to  some  of  the 
most  ordinary  circumstances ;  and  disco- 
vers beauty,  and  even  magnificence,  in 
sights  which  many  persons  have  beheld 
without  emotion.  It  is  amusing  to  con> 
trast  Byron's  splenetic  description  of  that 
*  military  hothouse'  Malta,  with  the  brother 
poet's  graphic  and  imposing  outline  of  its 
architectural  effect  and  the  picturesquely 
mingled  character  of  the  inhabitants.  His 
account  of  the  ordinary  courtesies  of  his 
reception  by  a  gentlemanly  governor  and 
his  lady,  and  by  the  superior  class  of  resi- 
dents, partakes  of  the  same  high  tone  of 
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coloring.  Even  the  civility  of  the  captain 
of  an  English  man-of-war  in  taking  his 
lagging  vessel  into  tow,  through  parts  of 
the  sea  infested  by  pirates,  which  probably 
the  good  natured  seaman  considered  a 
mere  affair  of  every-day  occurrence,  ap- 
pears to  the  grateful  feelings  of  M.  de  Tja- 
martine  as  an  act  of  the  most  unprece- 
dented and  disinterested  generosity. ,  He 
is  fortunate  enough,  for  we  consider  it  for- 
tunate, to  be  gifted  with  the  faculty  of 
multiplying  and  enhancing  all  innocent  en- 
joyments of  this  nature.  He  discovers, 
for  instance,  great  beauty  of  outline  in 
parts  of  the  shores  of  Greece  which  ordi- 
nary travellers  have  passed  without  obser- 
vation. After  all,  indeed,  the  beauty  of 
scenery  almost  entirely  depends  upon  the 
aspect  under  which  it  is  viewed,  and  the 
thousand  circumstances  of  atmospheric 
effect,  which  develope  or  conceal,  harmo- 
nize or  break  into  bolder  and  more  abrupt 
forms,  the  rocks  or  mountains — upon  the 
time  of  year  or  of  the  day,  the  meridian 
sun  or  the  gray  twilight,  the  sleepy  calm 
or  the  all-awakening  tempest — even  upon 
the  casual  fact  of  the  direction  in  which 
the  traveller  is  journeying.  Hence  the 
descriptions  of  the  same  scene  by.  different 
travellers  may  be  each  perfectly  true  to 
nature,  yet  diametrically  opposite  to  each 
other.  But  the  temperament  of  mind  un- 
der which  they  are  seen  invests  them  in  an 
infinitely  greater  variety  even  than  these 
countless  *  skiey  influences ;'  and  the  tra- 
veller is  to  be  envied  who,  like  M .  de  La- 
martine,  bears  about  with  him  as  it  were 
a  perpetual  sunshine  of  the  imagination, 
which  gilds  up  all  that  is  intrinsically  beau- 
tiful to  its  highest  tone  of  splendor,  and 
brings  out  new  beauties  latent  or  unper- 
ceived  by  the  common  eye.  Nor  does 
this  imaginative  or  creative  faculty  confine 
itself  to  the  inanimate  forms  of  nature  :  his 
Syrian  paradise  is  peopled  with  Houris ; 
he  describes  in  the  most  glowing  language 
the  extraordinary  beauty  both  of  the  Arab 
and  Christian  races  of  peasantry,  particu- 
larly in  the  neighborhood  of  Mount  Leba- 
non. His  account  of  a  sister  of  M.  Mala- 
gamba,  the  Sardinian  Vice-Consul  at  the 
miserable  village  of  Caipha,  near  Mount 
Carmel,  is  in  the  most  rapturous  language 
of  poetry. 

•  But  we  must  proceed  more  regularly 
with  our  traveller,  or  rather  hasten  at  once 
with  him  to  Syria. 

M.  de  Lamartine  was  enabled  to  travel 
in  a  more  splendid  manner  than  falls  to 
the  lot  of  most  pilgrims,  who  cither  from 
curiosity  or  devotion  visit  the  Holy  Land. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  and  by 


his  only  daughter,  to  the  parent's  eye  a 
child  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  promise, 
whom,  we  grieve  to  say,  he  lost  on  those 
shores  which  he  had  fondly  hoped  would 
give  strength  to  her  constitution,  and  im- 
print upon  her  young  mind  deep  and  last- 
ing piety.  There  is  something  very  af- 
fecting, considering  the  melancholy  close 
of  the  domestic  history,  in  reading  the  re- 
sults which  his  ardent  imagination  antici- 
pated from  this  disastrous  journey. 

<  Kept  awake  by  agitation  of  mind,  I  heard,  throa|rh 
the  ill-^ined  boards  which  separated  my  cabin  from 
that  of  Julia's,  the  breadiinve  of  ray  sleeping  child  ; 
and  my  whole  heart  rested  upon  her.  I  boj^  that, 
perhaps,  to-morrow  I  should  sleep  more  free  from 
anxiety  for  a  life  so  dear  to  roe,  which  I  repented 
having  thus  hazarded  at  sea — which  a  storm  might 
destroy  in  its  bloom !  I  inwardly  besought  heaven 
to  pardon  me  that  act  of  imprudence,  and  not  punish 
m}[  too  great  confidence  in  asking  more  than  I  had 
a  right  to  expect  from  it.  I  composed  my  mind  by 
this  consolation  :  she  is  a  visible  ftngel,  who  at  once 
protects  her  own  destiny  and  ours.  Ueaven  will  ac- 
cept of  her  innocence  and  purity  for  our  ransom ;  He 
will  see  us  safe  to  shore,  and  bnne  us  back  in  safety, 
for  her  sake.  In  the  prime  of  lite,  at  an  age  when 
every  impression  becomes,  as  it  were,  incorporated 
with  our  existence,  and  forms  its  very  element,  she 
will  have  seen  all  that  is  beauteous  in  nature  and  in 
creation :  fof  the  recollections  of  her  infancy,  she  will 
have  had  the  wonderful  monuments  of  Italy,  with  its 
master-pieces  of  art;  Athens  and  the  Parthenon  will 
be  engraven  in  her  memory,  as  paternal  sites ;  the  fine 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  Mount  Taurus,  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon,  and  Jerusalem — the  Pyra- 
mids, the  Desert,  the  tents  of  Arabia,  the  palm-trees 
of  Mesopotamia,  will  form  subjects  of  conversation 
for  her  more  advanced  age.  God  has  gifted  her  with 
beauty,  innocence,  a  genius,  and  a  heart  where  every- 
thing kindles  into  generous  and  sublime  sentiments ; 
I  shall  have  afforded  her,  on  my  part,  what  it  was  in 
my  power  to  add  to  these  celestial  gifts— the  sight  of 
the  most  wonderful,  the  most  enchanting  scenes  in 
the  world  I  What  a  treasure  will  she  not  l>e  at  twen- 
ty !  her  life  will  have  been  a  combination  of  happi- 
ness, of  piety,  of  affection,  and  of  wonders !  wlio 
shall  then  be  worthy  of  crowning  it  by  the  addition  of 
genuine  love?  I  sned  tears,  and  prayed  with  fervor 
and  confidence ;  for  no  strong  emotion  can  ever  reach 
my  heart  without  expanding  beyond  bounds,  and 
venting  itself  in  a  hymn,  or  invocation  to'  that  Being 
who  is  the  end  of  all  our  sentiments,  who  produces 
and  absorbs  them  all,  to  the  Supreme  God.' — vol.  i. 
p.  159-161. 

M.  de  Lamartine  was  accompanied, 
moreover,  by  three  friends,  and  enlisted  in 
his  service  immediately  on  his  arrival  in 
Syria  a  number  of  attendants.  His  first 
purchase  was  fourteen  horses,  and  through- 
out his  progress  his  imagination  seems  to 
have  kindled  towards  the  high  qualities 
and  the  beauty  of  his  Arab  steeds,  as  ar- 
dently as  to  all  other  objects  of  his  admi- 
ration. As  a  book  of  travels,  indeed,  the 
present  work  is  chiefiy  valuable  for  its  de- 
scriptions of  Syria,  of  the  whole  neighbor- 
hood of  Mount  Lebanon  and  Baalbec  and 
their  different  races  of  inhabitants,  rather 
than  of  that  which  is,  strictly  speaking, 
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the  Holy  Land.  He  etstablished  himself 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  town  of  Bai- 
reut  (Berytus),  from  whence  he  made  se- 
?eral  excursions,  and  where  he  left  his 
wife  and  child  during  his  journey  to  Jeru- 
salem. 

The  following  enchanting  prospect  was 
seen  from  the  terrace-roof  of  their  house 
in  the  environs. 

'Nothing  could  be  more  deli^htfnl  than  our  awak- 
ing after  tne  6r8t  night's  rest  m  our  own  dwelling. 
Oix  breakfast  was  served  up  on  the  broadest  of  our 
terraces,  and  our  eye  embraced  and  became  familiar- 
ised with  the  surrounding  country. 

*  At  some  hundred  paces  below  us  the  sea  en- 
eroacbes  upon  the  land,  and  viewed  from  this  spot, 
o?erthe  green  heads  of  lemon  trees  and  aloes,  it  re- 
sembles a  fine  inland  lake  or  the  strip  of  a  broad 
river.  Some  Arab  barks  are  at  anchor,  and  are 
^tty  tossed  to  and  fro  by  its  imperceptible  undula- 
tions. If  we  ascend  the  upper  terrace,  this  fine  lake 
is  traosibrmed  into  an  immense  ffulph,  enclosed  on 
one  Bide  by  the  Moorish  castle  of  Bbireut,  and  on  the 
other  by  the  /ngantic  dark  walls  of  the  chain  of 
roountams  in  the  direction  of  Tripoli.  Before  us, 
howerer,  the  horizon  is  of  far  greater  extent,  running 
at  first  over  an  expanse  of  fields  in  admirable  culti- 
TatioD,  planted  with  trees  which  completely  conceal 
tbe  earth,  and  strewed  here  and  there  with  houses 
like  our  own,  with  elevated  roofs  resembling  white 
nils  over  a  sea  of  verdure ;  it  then  contracts  itself  in 
along  and  graceful  hillock,  on  the  summit  of  which 
a  Greek  convent  shows  its  white  walls  and  blue 
domes ;  some  tops  of  pine  trees  of  a  parasol  shape 
fiit,  at  a  still  higher  elevation,  over  the  very  domes 
of  the  convent.  The  hillock  ends  in  a  gentle  slope, 
supported  by  stone  walls,  and  bearing  forests  of  olive 
snd  mulberry  trees.  The  lower  steps  are  bathed  by 
the  waves,  which  afterwards  recede,  and  another 
more  distant  plain  assumes  a  curved  form,  and  deep- 
ens to  make  way  for  a  river  meandering  a  certain 
space  amongst  woods  of  green  oak,  and  discharging 
its  waters  on  the  edge  of  uie  gujph  grown  yellow  by 
the  contact 

'This  plain  only  terminates  at  the  gilded  sides  of 
the  mountains  which  rise  up  by  degrees,  presenting 
at  first  enormous  hills,  beanng  the  aspect  of  large, 
heavy  masses  alternately  square  or  curved  ;  a  slight 
▼egetation  covers  tbe  summit  of  those  hills,  and  each 
of  them  bears  a  monastery  or  a  village  reflecting  the 
BQn*B  light,  and  prominent  to  view.  The  face  of 
the  hills  glitters  like  gold :  it  is  lined  with  walls  of 
jellow  freestone  pounded  by  earthquakes,  each  part 
of  which  reflects  and  darts  the  sun-beams.  Above 
these  ^tsl  hillocks,  the  gradual  ascent  of  Lebanon 
hecoroea  broader ;  some  of  the  plateaux  are  two 
leagues  in  extent;  uneven,  hollowed,  furrowed, 
pioQghed  up  with  ravines,  with  deep  beds  of  torrents, 
with  dark  gorges  which  the  eye  cannot  penetrate. 
Mer  these  plateaux,  the  lolly  mountains  again 
stand  up  almost  perpendicularly  erect;  one  may, 
however,  discern  black  spots  indicating  the  cedar 
and  fir-trees  with  which  they  are  linefT,  and  some 
joaccessiblo  convents,  some  unknown  villages,  seem- 
ing to  hang  over  their  precipices.  On  the  most 
roinled  summits  of  this  second  chain,  trees  of  gigan- 
tic appearance  may  be  likened  to  hair  scantily  spread 
over  a  bald  forehead.  Their  uneven  and  indented 
tops  may  be  seen  at  this  distance,  resembling  pinna- 
^  on  the  crest  of  a  citadel. 

*  The  real  Mount  Lebanon  rises  at  last  behind  the 
Bccond  chain ;  the  eye  fails,  at  so  great  a  distance, 
to  distroguish  whethier  its  flanks  are  of  a  rapid  or 
gndoal  ascent— whether  naked  or  covered  with 
^ogeCation.    Its  sides  are  lost,  by  the  transparency 


of  the  air,  in  the  air  itself,  of  which  they  seem  to  form 
a  oart.  Nothing  is  seen  but  the  ambient  reflection 
ot  the  sun's  rays,  which  envelops  them;  and  their 
fiery  crests,  blended  with  the  purple  morning  clouds, 
ana  floating,  like  inaccessible  islands,  through  tbe 
waves  of  the  firmament. 

'  If  we  cast  a  look  downward  from  this  sublime 
horizon  of  the  mountains,  our  eyes  refst,  in  all  direc- 
tions upon  majestic  groups  of  palm  trees,  planted 
here  and  there  through  the  country,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Arab  habitations,  with  green  undulations  of  fir-tops, 
strewed  in  small  clusters  about  the  plain  or  on  the 
slopes  of  the  hills,  of  hedges  of  the  cochineal  or  other 
oily  plants,  whose  heavy  leaves  drop  like  stone  orna- 
ments upon  the  low  walls  which  support  the  terraces. 
These  walls  are  so  completely  covered  with  lichens 
in  bloom,  with  ivy,  vinos,  bulbous  plants  bearing 
flowers  of  all  colors,  and  bunches  of  every  form, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  discern  the  stones  with  which 
the  walls  are  constructed.  We  behold  a  uniform 
rampart  of  flowers  and  verdure. 

*■  Close  upon  us,  at  last,  and  under  our  eyes,  two  or 
three  houses  like  our  own,  half  sheltered  by  the 
domes  of  orange-trees  in  bloom  or  bearing  fruit,  pre- 
sent to  the  sight  those  animated  and  picturesque 
scenes  which  are  the  life  of  every  landscape.  Arabs, 
squatted  upon  mats,  are  smoking  upon  the  roofs  of 
the  houses.  Some  women  are  leaning  out  of  the 
windows  to  see  us,  and  hide  themselves  when  they 
perceive  that  they  have  attracted  our  notice.  Be- 
neath our  very  terrace,  two  Arab  fiiroilies,  fathers, 
brothers,  wives  and  children,  are  taking  their  repast 
under  the  shade  of  a  small  plantain,  at  the  threshold 
of  their  habitations.  A  few  steos  farther  on,  under 
another  tree,  two  Syrian  giris,  ot  extraordinary  beau- 
ty, are  decking  themselves  in  the  open  air,  and  ornar 
menting  their  hair  with  white  and  red  flowers.  The 
hair  of  one  of  them  is  so  long  and  bushy  that  it  com- 
pletely covers  her,  like  the  branches  of  a  weeping 
willow  falling  in  all  directions  over  its  trunk :  all  that 
can  be  seen,  when  she  shakes  her  undulating  hair,  is 
her  fine  forehead,  and  her  eyes,  sparkling  with  undis- 
guised cheerfulness,  and  darting  for  a  moment 
through  this  natural  veil.  She  seems  to  enjoy  our 
admiration.  I  throw  her  a  handful  of  ghazis,  small 
pieces  of  gold,  which  the  Sjrrian  women  turn  to  col- 
lars and  bracelets,  by  stringing  them  on  a  silken 
twist  She  joins  her  hands  and  places  them  on  her 
bead,  by  way  of  thanking  me,  and  returns  to  her  lone 
apartment,  to  exhibit  them  to  her  mother  and  sister.' 
—/Wd.  p.  176—179. 

There  was  something  French,  though 
hy  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  man- 
ners of  a  perfect  French  gentleman,  in  the 
way  in  which  M.  de  Lamartine  obtained 
his  interview  with  Lady  Hester  Stanhope : 
this,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  passage 
in  his  volumes,  has  been  already  widely 
circulated  by  the  periodical  press  in  this 
country.  We  are  rather  inclined  to  M. 
de  Lamartine' s  view  of  the  character  of 
this  singular  woman.  She  has  so  long 
been  acting  a  part,  at  first  probably  as- 
sumed for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  inter- 
est over  the  wild  and  superstitious  clans 
among  whom  she  has  settled  in  her  moun- 
tain palace-citadel  on  Lebanon,  that  she 
has  begun  to  act  it  in  earnest.  A  great 
master  of  human  nature  has  drawn,  in  two 
pregnant  words,  the  history  of  religious 
imposture, jing-t^nt  creduntque.  Lady  Hes- 
I  ter  now,  if  M.  de  Lamartine's  report  of 
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their  conversation  be  accurate,  believes, 
or  persuades  herself  that  she  believes,  in 
the  wild  jumble  of  astrology,  fatalism,  Ju- 
daism, and  (shall  we  call  it?)  Christianity^ 
which  forms  her  avowed  creed — even  in 
the  advent  of  a  new  Messiah,  whose  steed 
is  already  foaled,  with  its  supernatural  sad- 
dle on  its  back,  and  kept  in  its  stall  of 
honor  in  Lady  Hester's  stables,  ready  for 
its  high  office! 

There  are  persons,  we  fear,  who  will 
look  upon  M.  de  Lamartine*s  visions  of 
the  regeneration  of  European  and  even 
of  Asiatic  society,  by  the  civilizing  influ- 
ence of  a  pure  and  spiritual  Christianity, 
as  equal  evidence  of  an  over-exalted  im- 
agination. We  must  acknowledge,  how- 
ever, that  we  entirely  concur  with  M.  de 
Lamartine, — we  believe  with  him, — and 
this  view,  at  least  as  a  speculative  tenet, 
prevails  to  a  great  extent  among  the  en- 
lightened and  philosophic  writers  of  the 
Continent — that  the  counteracting  influ- 
ence of  Christianity  can  alone  maintain 
the  uninterrupted  progress  of  social  order 
and  improvement.  It  must  be  some  widely 
predominant  motive,  acting  upon  the  ima- 
gination and  feelings  of  men  with  an 
awakening,  and  at  the  same  time  a  tran- 
quillizing power,  something  that  looks  be- 
yond the  enjoyments  and  interests  of  the 
present  hour,  which  can  alone  counter- 
balance in  the  older  civilized  societies  the 
selfisb  and  isolating  principle  of  advanc- 
ing democracy;  or,  if  the  present  moral 
and  intellectual  ferment  shall  reach  the 
East,  give  a  peaceful,  an  undestructive 
bias  to  the  conflicting  elements  which  will 
thus  be  let  loose.  But  this  is  not  the  op- 
portunity we  should  choose  for  the  more 
complete  development  of  these  views, 
which  the  reader  will  find  expounded 
with  much  eloquence  in  many  passages 
of  the  work  before  us. 

We  shall  likewise  pass  over  the  inter 
view,  characteristic  as  it  is  of  the  man- 
ners of  the  clime,  between  the  Emir 
Frangiy  for  such  was  the  appellation 
which  our  author's  imposing  appearance 
and  numerous  cortege  obtained  for  him, 
with  the  Emir  Beschir,  the  most  powerful 
chieftain  amongst  the  tribes  of  Lebanon : 
we  are  anxious  to  proceed  without  delay 
into  the  Holy  Land.  Our  traveller  passed 
where  Tyrus  is  become  'a  place  for  the 
drying  of  nets ;'  he  relates  the  following 
striking  circumstance : — 

<We  travelled  on  in  silence,  occapied  by  the 
thoughts  of  this  desolation,  and  of  the  dust  of  empire 
which  we  trod  under  our  feet     Passing  alon£^  a 

Eath,  between  the  mins   and  the  gray  and  naked 
ills  of  Lebanon,  which  here  descend  to  the  plain, 
we  arrived  at  the  city,  now  flanked  by  a  sand-bank, 


which  seenifl  its  only  existing  rampart,  bat  which 
will  doubtless,  ere  long,  bury  the  town  under  its 
mass.  I  thought  of  the  prophecies,  and  endeavored 
to  bring  to  my  recollection  some  of  those  eloqaent 
warninj^  with  which  the  divine  spirit  inspired  £ze- 
kieL  I  could  not  recall  the  words,  but  I  discovered 
the  meaning  in  the  deplorable  reality  before  my  eyes. 
A  few  lines  which  I  had  traced  at  random  on  my  de- 
parture for  the  East  came  fresh  into  my  mind — [We 
must  give  them  in  the  French]: — 

*'  Je  n'ai  pas  entendu  sous  les  c^res  antiques, 
Les  oris  des  nations  monter  et  retentir — 
Ni  vu  du  noir  Liban  les  aisles  proph^tiques 
Descend  re  au  doigt  de  Diea  sur  les  palais  de 
Tyre." 

<I  had  now  before  me  the  ** black"  Lebanon: 
but,  I  said  to  myself,  my  imagination  has  deceived 
me :  I  see  neither  the  eagles  nor  the  vultures,  which, 
according  to  the  prophecies,  were  to  descend  un- 
ceasingly from  the  mountains,  to  despoil  even  the 
remains  ofthe  city,  accursed  of  God,  and  the  eneray 
of  his  people.  At  the  moment  I  made  these  reflec- 
tions, something  huge,  grotesque,  and  motionless, 
appeared  at  our  left,  on  the  summit  of  a  pointed  rock, 
which  advanced  into  the  plain  not  far  distant,  close 
to  the  route  of  the  caravans.  It  looked  to  me  like 
five  statues  of  black  stone,  placed  on  the  rock  as 
on  a  pedestal ;  but  from  certain  motions  almost  im- 
perceptible of  those  colossal  figures,  we  fancied,  on 
approaching  nearer,  that  they  were  five  Bedouin 
Arabs,  clothed  in  their  sacks  of  black  goat's  hair, 
who  were  looking  at  us  as  we  passed.  When,  how- 
ever, we  came  at  the  distance  of  fif^y  paces  from  the 
rock,  we  saw  one  ofthe  five  figures  display  a  pair  of 
immense  wings,  which  it  flapped  with  a  noise  re- 
sembling that  of  a  sail  shaking  in  the  breeze,  and  it 
now  became  clear  that  the  fibres  were  those  of  five 
eagles,  of  tlie  largest  kind  I  had  ever  seen  in  the 
Alps,  or  in  the  incnagenes  of  our  cities.  They  did 
not  take  flight,  but  remained  unmoved  at  our  ap- 
proach. Seated  like  kings  ofthe  desert,  they  seemed 
to  regard  Tyre  as  their  proper  prey,  whereunto  tliey 
were  going  to  return.  They  appeared  consciou?  o( 
possessing  it  bv  divine  right ;  as  if  they  were  willing 
instruments  of  a  prophetic  vengeance,  which  they 
were  determined  to  execute  upon  man  and  in  spite 
of  man. 

'I  could  not  cease  from  conteniplating  this  pro- 
phecy in  action — this  wonderful  fulfilment  of  the 
divine  menaces,  of  which  chance  had  rendered  us 
witnesses.  Never  had  any  thin^  more  supernatural 
struck  ray  eyes,  or  riveted  my  mmd  ;  and  it  required 
an  effort  of  reason  not  to  see,  behind  these  five  gi- 
gantic eagles,  the  great  and  terrible  figure  of  tne 
poet  of  vengeance — of  Eiekiel — rising  above  them, 
and  pointing  out  to  them,  with  eye  and  hand,  the 
city  which  (Sod  had  given  them  as  a  prey — while 
the  wind  of  divine  wrath  agitated  the  flowing  snowy 
beard  of  the  prophet,  and  the  fire  of  celestial  indig- 
nation sparkled  in  his  eyes. 

*  We  nalted  at  the  distance  of  forty  paces ;  the 
eagles  merely  turned  their  heads,  as  if  disdainfully 
regardless  of  us.  Two  individuals  belonging  to  the 
caravan  galloped  to  the  foot  of  the  rock,  armed  with 
their  guns.  The  eagles  paid  no  attention  to  this ; 
the  guns  were  loaded  with  ball,  and  several  shots 
were  fired,  which  made  them  fly  heavily  away  for  a 
moment,  but  they  voluntarily  returned  to  the  fire,  and 
hovered  lon^  over  our  heads,  without  being  struck 
by  either  of  the  balls — as  if  they  meant  to  say, 
"  Your  efforts  against  us  are  powerless  ;  we  are  the 
eagles  of  God." 

*  I  now  found  that  my  poetical  imagination  had 
exhibited  to  me  the  eagles  of  Tyre  less  faithfully,  less 
impressively,  less  supernaturally,  than  the  fact  war- 
ranted :  and  that  there  is  ever  in  the  most  obscure 
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«y»  of  the  mens  dMnior  of  poets  soioething  of  that 
dirinin^  and  prophetic  mstinct  which  utters  the  truth 
withoat  knowing  it.*— pp.  300-303. 

We  should  recommend  this  passage  to 
the  modern  interpreters  of  prophecy; — 
hot  to  say  the  truth,  we  have  great  douhts 
whether,  in  the  present  instance,  our 
author's  memory  has  not  played  the  bond- 
slave to  his  imagination; — we  cannot  call 
to  mind,  in  the  whole  of  Ezekiel's  magni- 
ficent denunciation  against  Tyre,  the  image 
of  the  ea^le  or  vulture  to  which  he  alludes. 
Perhaps  he  was  misled  by  a  vague  recol- 
lection of  the  eagle  with  the  branch  from 
Lebanon,  in  Ezekiel  xvii.  3,  which  has  no 
relation  to  Tyre. 

M.  de  Lamartine  has  made  another  sin- 
gular mistake,  in  speaking  of  Nazareth  as 
the  birth-p\9Lce  of  our  Saviour;  and  we 
will  take  this  opportunity  of  pointing  out 
one  or  two  of  those  faults  in  the  translation 
which  we  noticed  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article.  The  translator  has  literally 
retained  the  expression  Vhomme  mod^le^ 
as  applied  to  our  Saviour,  in  the  awkward 
phrase  the  man-model — instead  of  adher- 
ing to  our  own  ordinary  religious  lan- 
guage, ot*r  great  example  in  righteous- 
ness. We  will  not  transcribe  the  strange 
expressions  with  which  he  has  rendered 
the  following  sentence: — 'Nous  descen- 
diroes  de  cheval  devant  la  porte  m^me  de 
Teglise,  od  fut  autrefois  Thumble  maison 
de  cette  mere,  qui  pr&ta  son  sein  a  Vhdte 
inmortel,  qui  donna  son  lait  a  un  Dieu* 
In  general  the  translator  is  least  suc- 
cessful in  representing  the  religious  senti- 
ments of  M.  de  Lamartine. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  very  picturesque 
delineation  of  scenery  in  this  part  of  our 
author's  travels,  particularly  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  spacious  and  luxuriant  plains 
of  Galilee,  which  he,  by  the  way,  should 
noi  call  Judea.  The  sea  of  Galilee  has 
often  been  described,  but  rarely  with  so 
much  clearness  and  apparent  fidelity : — 

'  The  Sea  of  Galilee  is  about  a  league  broad  at  its 
soathem  extremity,  where  we  visited  it;  it  then 
widens  insensibly  as  far  as  Emmaus,  the  extremity  of 
the  promontory  which  concealed  from  us  the  city  of 
Tiberias.  The  mountains  which  had  confined  it  thus 
ht  suddenly  open  into  lar^e  gulphs  on  both  sides, 
and  form  a  vast  and  nearly  circular  basin,  from 
whence  the  waters  extend  and  develop  themselves 
ID  a  bed  from  thirty  to  forty  miles  in  curcuit  This 
basin  is  not  regular  in  its  form  ;  the  mountains  do 
not  descend  in  every  part  to  its  waves ;  sometimes 
they  leave  between  them  and  the  sea  a  little  low 
plain,  green  and  fertile  as  the  plains  of  Gennesareth : 
sometimes  they  separate  and  open,  to  give  a  passage 
to  the  blue  waves  in  the  gulphs  excavated  at  their 
feet,  and  darkened  by  their  shade.  The  hand  of  the 
meet  graceful  painter  would  not  be  ablo  to  sketch 
ontl'roes  more  vivid  and  picturesque  than  the  creating 
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hand  has  given  to  these  waters  and  these  mountains ; 
they  seem  to  have  prepared  the  evangelical  scene  for  , 
the  work  of  grace,  of  peace,  of  reconciliation  and 
love,  which  work  was,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  to  be 
accomplished !  On  the  east,  the  mountains  form, 
from  the  summits  of  Jeboa,  which  are  perceived  on 
the  south,  to  the  summits  of  Lebanon,  wnich  display 
themselves  on  the  north,  a  confined  but  undulating 
and  flexible  chain,  whose  sombre  circles  seem  ready 
to  open  and  break  here  and  there  to  give  ua  a  glimpse 
of  the  sky  between. 

'These  mountains  are  not  terminated  at  their 
summits  by  those  sharp  points  and  ru^sed  inequali- 
ties which  give  to  the  high  chains  an  idea  of  some- 
thing old,  terrible,  and  in  ruins — which  sadden  the 
heart  while  they  elevate  the  mind.  They  present  a 
gentle,  undulating  outline  of  rounded  hills  of  steep  or 
mild  ascent,  sopie  studded  vnth  green  oaks,  others 
with  shrubs,  others  naked  but  fertile,  and  offimng 
various  traces  of  cultivation.  Others,  in  fine,  merely 
borrowed  and  reflected  the  various  tints  of  momins 
and  evening,  by  shades  of  pale  yellow,  blue,  and 
violet,  in  richer  hues  than  ever  painter's  pallet  pro- 
duced. Their  sides,  which  gave  birth  to  no  vaUeya, 
form  an  irregular  rampart :  Uiey  are  torn  in  difierent 
parts  by  deep  ravines,  as  if  the  mountains  had  burst 
asunder  by  tneir  own  ^avity ;  and  the  natural  acci- 
dents of  light  and  shade,  which  render  these  ravines 
luminous  or  dark,  produce  a  fine  efiect.  Lower 
down,  they  lessen  in  size,  and  form  a  mass  of 
mounds,  dispersed  here  and  there  over  the  soil,  mak- 
ing a  cnarmina  contrast  with  the  water  which  re- 
flects them.  Scarcely  anywhere,  on  the  eastern 
side,  does  the  rock  pierce  the  thick  rich  vegetation 
which  covers  it ;  and  this  Arcadia  of  Judea,  therefore, 
always  unites,  with  the  majesty  and  gravity  of  moun- 
tainous countries,  the  smifing  image  of  fertility,  and 
a  varied  abundance  of  productions.  Ah,  if  the  dews 
of  Hermon  still  fell  upon  its  bosom  I 

'  At  the  end  of  the  late,  towards  the  north,  this 
chain  of  mountains  declines  in  elevation  as  the  dis- 
tance increases.  We  can  distinguish  a  plain  which 
unites  with  the  lake  in  one  unbrokCh  line.  At  the 
extremity  of  this  plain  we  perceive  a  white  mass  of 
foam,  apparently  rolling  from  a  height  into  the  sea : 
it  is  the  Jordan,  precipitating  itself  from  thence  into 
the  lake,  which  it  traverses  without  the  waters  beins 
mingled.  It  leaves  this  lake  tranquil,  silent,  and 
pure,  at  the  spot  we  have  described. 

*The  whole  of  this  northern  extremity  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee  is  bordered  by  a  line  of  fields  which  appear 
to  be  cultivated.  We  can  perceive  the  yellow  stubble 
of  the  last  harvest,  and  immense  fields  of  rushes, 
which  the  Arabs  cultivate  wherever  the  ground  is 
marshy.  I  have  already  described  Uie  volcanic  hills 
on  the  western  side,  along  which  we  have  journeyed 
since  the  morning ;  thev  extend  without  interruption 
as  far  as  Tibenas.  Avalanches  of  black  stones, 
hurled  from  the  still  open  craters  of  a  hundred  ex- 
tinguished volcanic  cones,  every  instant  intersect  our 
path  alonff  the  precipitous  sjde  of  this  sombre  and  fii- 
nereal  hill.  The  road  presented  no  variety  save  in 
the  singular  forms  and  the  great  masses  of  hardened 
lava,  which  surrounded  us  on  every  side,  and  in  the 
remains  of  walls,  gates  of  df^troyed  cities,  and  co- 
lumns lying  on  the  ground  over  which  our  horses 
were  at  every  instant  obliged  to  pass.  The  borders 
of  the  SeA  of  Galilee,  on  this  side  of  Judea,  have  pre-x 
sented,-  so  to  speak,  only  one  continued  city.  These 
fragments  accumulated  under  our  feet,  the  multitude 
of  towns,  and  the  magnificent  constructions  which 
their  mutilated  fragments  prove,  recalled  to  my  mind 
the  road  which  leads  along  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesu- 
vius, from  Castellamare  to  Portici.  As  there,  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  seem  to  have  borne 
cities  instead  of  harvests  and  forests.' — p.  340-343. 

The  latter  observation  niay  illustrate 
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the  inconceivable  number  of  cities  and 
large  open  towns,  the  least  of  which  con- 
tained a  population  of  fifteen  hundred  in- 
habitants, which  Josephus  assigns  to  the 
province  of  Galilee. 

A  great  disappointment  awaited  M.  de 
Lamartine;  the  plague  raged  with  such 
violence  in  Jerusalem,  that  it  was  thought 
almost  an  act  of  madness  to  approach  its 
walls.  The  traveller  was  obliged  to  con- 
tent himself  with  a  residence  in  the  Con- 
vent of  St  John,  in  the  desert,  and  a  tent 
pitched  near  the  walls  of  the  city;  from 
these  quarters  he  visited  all  the  sacred 
spots  on  the  outside  of  the  city,  and  ven- 
tured in,  to  pay  his  adorations  in  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  If  we 
could  have  presumed  to  dictate  a  series  of 
questions,  relating  to  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars in  the  history  of  the  Jews,  a  tra- 
veller situated  like  M.  de  Lamartine  would 
have  been  just  the  person  who  might 
have  afforded  us  satisfactory  information. 
There  are  many  points  connected  with  the 
earlier  period  of  the  annals,  and  some 
which  belong  to  the  last  fatal  siege,  which 
would  derive  great  elucidation  from  an 
accurate  survey  of  the  environs  of  Jeru- 
salem ;  especially  by  a  traveller  fully  im- 
bued with  a  knowledge  of  eastern  anti- 
quities, and  able  to  discriminate  between 
the  different  ages  and  styles  of  the  few 
architectural  remains.  But  we  must  con- 
tent ourselvM  with  what  we  have.  We 
select  the  following  description  of  the  site 
assigned  to  the  palace  of  King  David  on 
Mount  Sion : — 

*  To  the  left  of  tHe  platform,  the  Temple,  and  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  the  hill  which  supports  the  city 
suddenlv  sinks,  stretches  itself,  and  descends  in 
^ende  slopes,  sometimes  broken  by  terraces  of  fall- 
ing stones.  On  its  summit,  at  some  hundred  paces 
from  Jerusalem,  stand  a  mosque,  and  a  group  of 
Turkish  edifices,  not  unlike  a  European  hamlet, 
crowned  with  its  church  and  steeple.  This  is  Sion ! 
the  palace,  the  tomb  of  David  !  the  seat  of  his  inspi- 
ration and  of  his  joys,  of  his  life  and  his  repose !  A 
irpot  doubly  sacred  to  me,  who  have  so  often  felt  my 
heart  toudhed,  and  my  thoughts  rapt  by  the  sweet 
singer  of  Israel !  the  first  poet  of  sentiment !  the  kin^ 
of  lyrics !  Never  have  human  fibres  vibrated  to  har- 
monies so  deep,  so  penetrating,  so  solemn.  Never 
has  the  imagination  of  poet  been  set  so  biorh,  never 
has  its  expression  been  so  true.  Never  has  the  soul 
of  man  expanded  itself  before  man,  and  before  God, 
in  tones  and  sentiments  so  tender,  so  sympathetic, 
and  so  heartfelt !  All  the  most  secret  murmurs  of 
the  human  heart  found  then:  voice,  and  their  note,  on 
the  lips  and  the  harp  of  this  minstrel !  And  if  we 
revert  to  the  remote  period  when  such  chants  were 
first  echoed  on  the  earth ;  if  we  consider  that  at  the 
same  period  the  lyric  poetry  of  the  most  cultivated 
nations  sanf  only  of  wine,  love,  war,  and  the  victo- 
ries of  the  Muses,  or  of  the  coursers  at  the  Eleian 
games,  we  dwell  with  profound  astonishment  on  the 
mystic  accents  of  the  prophet^king,  who  addresses 
God  the  Creator  as  fnenJ  talks  to  friend  ;  compre- 
hends and  adores  his  wonders,  admires  his  judg- 


ments, implores  his  mercies ;  and  seems  to  be  an 
anticipatory  echo  of  the  evangelic  poetry,  repeating 
the  mild  accents  of  Christ  before  they  had  been 
heard.  Prophet  or  not,  as  he  is  contemplated  by  the 
philosopher*  or  the  Christian,  neither  of  them  can 
deny  the  poet-king  an  inspiration  bestowed  upon  no 
other  man  !  Read  Horace  or  Pindar  after  a  psalm ! 
—for  my  part,  I  cannot  I 

*  I,  the  feeble  poet  of  an  age  of  silence  and  decay, 
had  I  domesticated  at  Jerusalem,  should  have  select- 
ed for  my  residence  and  abiding  place  precisely  the 
spot  which  David  chose  for  his  at  Sion.  Here  is  the 
most  beautiful  view  in  all  Judea,  Palestine,  or  Ga- 
lilee. To  the  left  lies  Jerusalem,  with  its  Temple 
and  its  edifices,  over  which  the  eyes  of  the  king  or  of 
the  poet  might  rove  at  large  without  his  being  seen 
from  thence.  Before  him  fertile  gardens,  descending 
in  steep  declevities,  lead  to  the  bed  of  that  torrent,  in 
the  roar  and  foam  of  which  he  delights.  Lower 
down,  the  valley  opens  and  extends  itself;  fig-trees, 
pomegranates,  ana  olives  overshadowing  it  On  one 
of  these  rocks,  suspended  over  the  rolling  tide — in 
one  of  these  sonorous  grottos,  refreshed  by  the  breeze 
and  by  the  murmur  of  the  waters — or  at  the  foot  of  a 
trebinthus,  ancestor  of  that  which  shelters  me— the 
divine  poet  doubtless  awaited  those  inspirations 
which  he  so  melodiously  poured  forth !  And  why 
will  they  not  here  also  visit  me,  that  I  might  recount 
in  song  the  griefs  of  mv  heart,  and  of  the  hearts  of 
all  men,  in  these  days  of  perplexity,  e\>»n  as  he  san": 
of  his  hopes  in  an  era  of  youth  anS  of  faith  ?  Song, 
alas!  no  longer  survives  in  the  heart  of  man,  for 
despair  sings  not !  And  until  some  new  beam  shall 
descend  upon  the  obscurity  of  our  times,  terrestrial 
lyres  will  remain  mute,  and  mankind  will  pass  in 
silence  from  one  abyss  of  doubt  to  another,  having 
neither  loved,  nor  prayed,  nor  sun/sr. 

*  But  to  return  to  the  palace  of  David.  Here  the 
eye  rests  upon  the  once  verdant  and  watered  Valley 
of  Jelioshaphat;  a  large  opening  in  the  eastern  hills 
conducts  it  from  steep  to  steep,  from  height  to  height, 
from  undulation  to  undulaUon,  even  to  the  basin  of 
the  Dead  Sea ;  which,  in  the  far  distance,  reflects 
tho  evening  sunbeams  in  its  dull  and  heavy  water?, 
giving,  like  the  thick  Venetian  crystal,  an  unpolished 
and  leaden  tint  to  the  light  which  gleams  upon  it. 
This  sea  is  not,  however,  what  the  imagination  may 
picture  it — a  petrified  lake,  amidst  a  dull  and  color- 
less horizon  !  It  resembles  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful lakes  of  Switzerland  or  Italy,  as  it  is  seen  from 
hence,  reposing  its  tranquil  waters  beneath  the 
shadow  of  the  loAy  mountains  of  Arabia  (which 
stretch  like  the  Alps  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  be- 
hind its  waves),  and  amidst  the  projecting  pyramidi- 
cal,  conical,  unequal,  j^g^ed,  and  sparkling  ridges 
of  the  most  distant  mountains  of  Judea.  Such  is 
the  view  from  Sion.' — vol.  ii.  p.  18-21. 

There  are  many  interesting  particulars 
with  regard  to  the  scenery  on  the  shores 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  for  which  we  must  refer 
to  the  volume  itself  But  we  are  arrested 
by  a  charming  passage  which  places  us  on 
the  banks  of  the  Jordan,  at  no  great  dis- 
tance fVom  Jericho: 

'After  a  five  hours'  march,  during  which  the 
stream  seemed  to  me  to  get  farther  ana  farther  from 
us,  we  arrived  at  the  last  ledge,  at  the  foot  of  which 
we  were  to  find  it ;  but  though  at  a  distance  froni  it 
of  only  two  or  three  hundred  paces,  we  saw  nothing 
but  the  desert  and  the  plain  in  fron^  without  a  single 
trace  of  vjlley  or  of  stream.    I  imagine  it  is  this 


*  We  think  on  all  such  occasions  tho  French  Phi- 
loBophe  should  be  retained. 
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illpsion  that  has  caused  some  travellers  to  say  and 
think  that  the  Jordan  rolls  its  muddy  waters  in  a  bod 
of  pebbles,  between  banks  of  sand,  in  the  Desert  of 
Jcncha  Those  traTellers  had  not  been  able  to  at- 
Uio  the  river,  and  seeing  from  a  distance  one  vast 
sea  of  sand,  they  could  not  fancy  that  a  cool,  deep, 
shady,  and  deliaous  oasis  was  hollowed  between  the 
platRrms  of  this  monotonous  desert,  and  invested  the 
fall  waves  and  murmuring  bed  of  Jordan  with  cur- 
tains of  verdure  that  the  Thames  itself  might  envy. 
This  w  the  truth,  however.  We  were  first  confound- 
ed by  it,  then  charmed.  When  arrived  on  the  ed^e 
of  the  last  platform,  which  terminates  very  abruptly, 
we  htd  before  our  eyes  one  of  the  loveliest  valleys 
that  ever  man  beheld :  we  rushed  down  into  it  at  full 
sallop,  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle,  and 
0^  ^moisture,  coolness,  and  shade  that  reined 
wiihio  it:  it  was  one  continued  grass-plat  oTthe 
brightest  green,  where  here  and  there  grew  tufts  of 
rushes  in  blossom,  and  bulbous  plants,  whose  large 
and  brilliant  corollas  enamcllea  the  grass  and  the 
foot  of  the  trees  with  stars  of  every  color.  There 
were  groves  of  tall  and  slender  shrubs,  whose 
braiiches  fell  back  like  plumes  over  their  numerous 
trunks  -J  lofty  Persian  poplars,  with  light  foliage,  not 
rmns  into  pyramids  like  ours,  but  spreading  their 
branches  freely  on  every  side,  as  nervous  as  the  oak, 
aiid  with  bark  which  glittered  smooth  and  white  in 
the  changing  rays  oithe  morning  sun ;  forests  of 
willow  of  every  species ;  and  tali  osiers  so  thick 
that  it  was  impossible  to  penetrate  them,  so  closely 
were  they  interwoven  by  innumerable  liane  plants  (a 
iort  of  convolvolus),  which  crept  round  their  roots, 
and  twisting  from  stem  to  stem,  formed  an  inextrica- 
ble net-worK.  between  them. 

'  These  forests  extended  os  far  as  we  could  see, 
along  the  sides  and  on  both  shores  of  the  river.  We 
were  obliged  to  alight  from  our  horses,  and  establish 
our  camp  m  one  of  the  glades  of  the  forest,  to  pene- 
trate on  foot  to  the  edge  of  the  Jordan,  which  we 
heard  but  did  not  yet  see.  We  advanced  with  diffi- 
coliy,  sometimes  in  the  thick  brushwood,  sometimes 
io  the  long  grass,  and  sometimes  through  the  tall 
stems  of  the  rushes. "  At  length  we  found  a  spot 
where  grass  alone  bordered  the  ed^e  of  the  water, 
snd  here  we  dipped  our  hands  and  tcet  in  the  flood. 
It  might  be  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  twenty 
feet  wide ;  its  depth  appeared  considerable,  and  its 
course  as  rapid  as  that  of  the  Rhone  at  Geneva ;  its 
waters  are  of  a  pale  blue  color,  slightly  tinged  by 
the  mixture  of  gray  earths  which  it  flows  over  and 
sco'jps  up,  and  great  masses  of  which  we  heard  to 
give  way  from  time  to  time.  The  banks  are  per- 
pendicular, but  filled  up  to  the  rushes  and  trees 
which  cover  them.  These  trees  are  contin  ually  un- 
dermined by  the  water,  and  frequently  hang  over 
-  it.  they  are,  therefore,  often  uprooted,  and  wanting 
sofficient  support  for  their  weight  in  the  earth,  thev 
lean  over  the  tfu-eam  with  all  their  branches  and  all 
their  leaves, which  dip  into  it,  and  stretch  like  verdant 
arches  from  one  side  to  the  other.  Occasionally, 
one  of  these  trees  is  carried  away,  with  the  portion 
of  soil  that  it  grows  on,  and  floats  in  full  leaf  down 
tlie  stream,  its  liane  plants  torn  up  and  twisting 
unidst  its  branches,  iu  nests  under  water,  and  its 
binds  still  perched  upon  its  sprays.  We  saw  several 
of  these  pass  during  the  few  hours  that  we  rested  in 
this  charming  oasis.  The  forest  follows  all  the  sinu- 
OMties  of  the  Jordan,  and  weaves  for  it  a  perpetual 
garland  of  leaves  and  branches,  which  dip  in  the 
'^er,  and  cause  its  light  waves  to  murmur » — vol. 
it  p.  61-63. 

The  editor  closes  the  account  of  our 
author's  yiait  to  the  neighborhood  of  Je- 
rusalem with  some  very  pathetic  verses 
(most  especially  marred  in  the  transla- 


tion), in  which  the  poet  afterwards  mould- 
ed up  his  reminiscences  of  those  hallowed 
scenes,  with  the  heavy  affliction  which 
awaited  him  on  his  return  to  Syria,  in  the 
loss  of  his  beautiful  and  beloved  daughter. 
With  this  child  he  made  an  excursion 
upon  the  terraced  slopes  of  Lebanon; 
which,  if  not  very  highly  tinted  by  the 
prismatic  colors  of  the  author's  imagina- 
tion, must  display  some  of  the  most  ex- 
quisite scenery  in  the  whole  world.  But 
we  can  only  find  room  for  a  scanty  notice 
of  his  visit  to  Baalbec,  the  ruins  of  which 
he  has  surveyed  with  the  eye  of  a  poet ; 
but  the  extraordinary  magnificence  of 
which  we  should  like  to  see  illustrated  by 
the  pencil  of  an  accurate  painter,  and  the 
pen  of  a  profound  scholar.  All  we  have 
heard  of  the  magnitude  and  the  different 
styles  of  architecture  presented  by  these 
ruins,  as  well  as  the  dififerent  engravings 
of  them  in  the  older  volumes  of  Pococke, 
and  the  latter  more  elaborate  publication 
of  Wood,  only  stimulate  our  curiosity. 
In  the  religious,  as  well  as  the  civil  history 
of  mankind,  to  the  mythologist  and  to  the 
historian,  it  would  be  equally  interesting 
to  trace,  in  its  architectural  remains,  the 
history  of  this  ancient  seat  of  the  great 
Syrian  worship— a  worship,  in  its  different 
forms,  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of  Solo- 
mon, if  not  older  than  the  settlement  of 
the  Israelites  in  Judea ;  and  which,  under 
the  race  of  Roman  Emperors  which  fol- 
lowed the  Antonines,  made  a  rapid  pro- 
gress in  the  west;  and,  in  the  person  of 
the  infamous  Elagabalus,  saw  one  of  its 
priests  ascend  the  throne  of  the  world. 
The  variety  of  styles  belonging  to  all 
ages,  and  apparently  to  all  nations,  struck 
the  eye  of  M.  de  Lamartine;  who,  how- 
ever, makes  no  pretensions  to  what  we 
may  presume  to  call  scientific  scholar- 
ship: 

'  We  beheld  before  us  a  hill  of  architecture,  which 
suddenly  rose  above  the  plain  at  some  distance  from 
the  hills  of  the  Anti-Libanus.  We  passed  along  oneof 
the  sides  of  this  hill  of  ruins,  upon  which  rises  a  forest 
of  graceful  columns.  These  were  now  gilded  by  the 
setting  sun,  and  reseated  the  dead  yellow  tints  of 
the  marble  of  the  Parthenon,  6r  the  tunb  of  the  Coli- 
seum at  Rome.  Among  these  colunms  there  aro 
some  still  retaining  uninjured  their  richly  carved  capi- 
tals and  cornices ;  they  are  ranged  in  long  and  ei*- 
^ant  flies  along  the  walls  which  inclose  the  sanctua- 
ries. Some  are  reclining  against  the  walls,  and  are 
supported  by  thfm,  like  trees  whose  roots  are  decay- 
ed, whilst  their  trunks  still  remain  sound  and  vigor- 
ous. Others,  more  numerous,  are  scattered  here  and 
there,  forming  immense  masses  of  marble  or  stone  on 
the  slopes  or  the  hill,  in  the  deep  hollows  round  it, 
and  even  in  the  bed  of  the  river  which  flows  at  its 
feet. 

'  On  the  level  summit  of  the  mountain  of  stone,  not 
far  from  the  inferior  temple,  there  rise  six  pillars  of 
gigantic  dimensions,  still  adorned  with  their  colossal 
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cornices.  We  ooQtinaed  our  course  by  the  foot  of 
tiie  mountains,  until  the  columns  and  architecture 
ended,  and  we  saw  only  gigantic  walls  built  of  enor- 
mous stones,  and  almost  S\  bearing  traces  of  sulp- 
ture : — these  are  the  wrecks  of  another  age,  and  were 
employed  at  a  subsequent  but  now  remote  pe- 
rioa  for  the  erection  of  the  temples  at  present  lying 
in  ruins.'— pp.  243,  343. 

On  reaching  the  summit  of  the  breach, 
he  knew  not  where  to  fix  his  eyes.  On 
eyery  side  he  beheld  marble  doors  of  pro- 
digious dimensions,  windows  and  niches 
bordered  with  exquisite  sculpture,  richly 
ornamented  arches,  fragments  of  cornices, 
entablatures,  and  capitals : — 

*  The  master-works  of  art,  the  wrecks  of  ages,  lay 
scattered  as  thickly  as  the  grains  of  dust  beneath  our 
feet.  All  was  mystery,  confusion,  inexplicable  won- 
der. No  sooner  had  we  cast  an  admiring  glance  on 
one  side,  than  some  new  prodigy  attracted  us  on  the 
others.    Every  attempt  we  made  to  interpret  the  reli- 

Sious  meaning  of  the  monuments  was  immediately 
efeated  by  some  newly  discerned  object  We  fruit- 
lessly groped  about  in  this  labyrinth  ofconjecture :  one 
cannot  re-constract  in  one's  fancy  the  sacred  edifices 
of  an  age  or  a  people,  of  whose  religion  or  manners 
nothing  certain  is  known.  Time  carries  his  secrets 
away  with  him,  and  leaves  his  enigmas  as  sports  for 
human  knowledge.  We  speedily  renounced  all  our 
attempts  to  build  any  system  out  of  these  ruina  :  we 
were  content  to  gaze  and  to  admire,  without  com- 
prehending anytmng  beyond  the  colossal  power  of 
numan  genius,  and  the  strength  of  religious  feeling, 
which  had  moved  such  masses  of  stone  and  wrought 
so  many  masterpieces.' 


The  travellers  were  still  separated  from 
the  second  scene  of  the  ruins  by  some  in- 
ternal structures,  which  intercepted  their 
▼iew  of  the  temples.  The  spot  which 
they  had  now  reached  was  to  all  appear- 
ance the  abode  of  the  priests,  or  the  site  of 
some  private  chapels. 

'  We  passed  these  fnonumental  buildioffs,  which 
were  much  richer  than  the  surrounding  wall,  and  the 
second  scene  of  the  ruins  unfolded  itself  to  our  eyes. 
This  was  much  broader,  much  longer,  much  fuller  of 
rich  ornament,  than  the  first  scene  which  we  had  just 
quitted.  It  was  a  vast  platform,  of  an  oblong  form, 
whose  level  was  frequently  interrupted  by  fragments 
of  more  devated  pavements,  whicn  seemed  to  have 
belonged  to  temples  entirely  destroyed,  or  to  temples 
without  roofs, where  the  sun,  which  is  worshipped  at 
Baalbec,  might  see  his  own  altar.  Round  this  plat- 
form is  ranged  a  series  of  chapels,  decorated  with 
niobes,  admirably  sculptured  fnexes,  cornices,  and 
vaulted  arches,  all  displaying  the  most  finish- 
ed workmanship,  but  evidently  belonging  to  a 
degenerate  periold  of  art,  and  distinguished  l>y  that 
exuberance  of  ornament  which  mark^  the  decline  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  But  this  impression  can 
only  be  felt  bv  those  whose  cryes  have  been  previous- 
ly exercised  by  the  contemplation  o^  the  pure  monu- 
ments of  Athens  and  Rome ;  every  other  eye  would 
be  fascinated  by  the  splendor  of  the  forms  and  the 
finish  of  the  ornaments.  The  only  fault  is  too  much 
richness ;  the  stone  ffroans  bepeaUi  the  weight  of  its 
own  luxuriance,  anothe  walls  are  overspread  with  a 
|ace-work  of  marble.' 

About  eight  or  ten  of  the  chapels  appear 
to  be  in  a  perfect  state,  for  they  bear  no  , 


traces  of  dilapidation.  They  are  open  to 
the  oblong  platform,  round  the  edge  of 
which  they  stand,  and  where  the  mysteries 
of  the  worship  of  Baal  were  probably  per- 
formed in  the  open  air : — 

'  I  will  not  attempt  to  describe  tbe  thousand  ofeiects 
of  surprise  and  admiration  which  each  of  these  (3iap- 
cls  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  observer.  I  am  neither 
a  sculptor  nor  an  architect  I  scarcely  know  the 
terms  applied  to  the  difierent  portions  of  a  building : 
but  that  universal  language  which  the  beautiful  in 
art  addresses  to  the  eye,  even  of  the  ignorant — which 
the  mysterious  and  the  antique  address  to  the  under- 
standing and  the  soul  of  the  philosopher — I  do  un- 
derstand ;  and  I  never  understood  it  so  forcibly  as  in 
this  chaos  of  marbles. 

*  By  multiplying  in  imagination  the  remains  of  the 
temples  of  Jupiter  Stater  at  Rome,  of  the  Coliseum, 
and  of  the  Parthenon,  some  notion  may  be  formed 
of  this  architectural  scene:  its  wonders  consisted  in 
the  prodigious  accumulation  of  so  many  richly-exe- 
cuted monuments  in  n  single  spot,  so  that  the  eye 
could  embrace  them  at  a  single  glance,  in  the  midst 
of  a  desert,  ond  above  the  ruina  of  an  almost  un- 
known city. 

*.At  length  we  arrived  at  the  feet  of  the  six 
columns.  Silence  is  the  only  language  of  man  when 
what  he  feels  outstrips  the  ordinary  measure  of  his 
impressions.  We  stood  in  mute  contemplation. 
Their  diameter  is  six  feet,  and  their  height  upwards 
of  seventy  feet  They  are  formed  out  of  only  two 
or  three  blocks,  which  are  so  perfectly  joineid  to- 
gether, that  the  junction  lines  are  scarcely  discerni- 
ble. When  we  saw  them,  the  sun  lighted  them 
only  on  one  side ;  and  we  sat  down  for  a  few  mo- 
ments in  their  sh^dc.  Large  birds  like  eagles,  scar- 
ed by  the  sound  oFour  footsteps,  fluttered  above  the 
capitals  of  the  columns,  where  they  have  built  their 
nests  J  and  returning,  perched  upon  the  acanthus  of 
the  cornices,  striking  them  witn  their  beaks,  and 
flapping  their  wings,  Hke  living  ornaments  amidst 
these  inanimate  wonders.' — vol.  ii.  p.  249-253. 

*  At  a  little  distance  from  the  entrance  to  the  tem- 
ple, we  found  some  immense  openings  and  subter- 
ranean staircases,  which  led  us  down  to  lower  build- 
ings, the  destinations  of  which  we  were  unable  fo 
guess.  Here,  too,  all  was  on  a  vast  and  magniflccnt 
scale.  They  were  probably  the  abodes  of  the  pon- 
tififl,  the  colleges  of  tne  priests,  the  halls  of  initiation — 
perhaps  also  royal  dwellings.  They  were  lighted 
from  their  roofs,  or  from  the  sides  of  the  platform  un- 
der which  they  were  built  Fearing  lest  we  might 
lose  ourselves  in  these  labyrinths,  we  entered  only 
a  small  portion  of  them — they  seemed  to  extend  over 
the  whole  of  the  bill. 

*  The  temple  I  have  just  described  stands  at  the 
south-western  extremity  of  the  hill  of  Baalbec,  and 
forms  the  angle  of  the  platform. 

*  On  leaving  the  peristyle,  we  found  ourselves  on 
the  very  edge  of  the  precipice.  We  could  measure 
the  Cyclopean  stones  which  form  the  pedestal  of 
this  group  of  monuments.  This  pedestal  is  thirty 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  plain  of  Baalbec.  When 
it  is  considered  that  some  of  these  blocks  of  hewn 
granite  are  twenty  feet  long,  fifteen  or  sixteen  wide, 
and  of  inconceivable  thickness ;  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  these  hugh  masses  are  raised  one  above 
another  to  the  height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  from 
the  ground — that  they  have  been  brought  from  dis- 
tant quarries,  and  raised  to  so  vast  a  height  to  form 
the  pavement  of  the  temples— the  mind  is  over^ 
whelmed  by  such  an  example  of  human  poweV. 
The  science  of  modem  times  cannot  help  us  to  ex- 
plain it'— vol  ii.  pp.  256, 267.         -5, 0  Q I P 
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some  very  curious  accounts  of  the  various 
races  which  people  Syria,  particulariy  the 
Maronite  and  other  Christian  tribes.  Of 
the  moral  qualities  of  the  Christian  races 
he  entertains  a  high  opinion,  and  conceives 
that  they  would  make  an  excellent  ground- 
work for  the  future  regeneration  and  re- 
christianization  of  the  East.  We  have 
likewise  some  agreeable  sketches  of  Ara- 
bian life,  some  passages  of  Arabian  poe- 
try, and  rather  copious  extracts  from  Antar. 
Our  author  seems  at  one  time  to  intimate 
that  he  is  the  first  person  who  has  at- 
tempted to  introduce  this  singular  poem 
to  the  notice  of  European  readers, — just 
at  the  close,  however,  of  his  observations, 
he  declares  his  knowledge  of  the  existence 
of  Mr.  Hamilton's  translation.  We  should 
have  thought  that,  in  the  present  general 
cultivation  of  the  English  language  on  the 
Continent,  a  work  could  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered unknown  in  Europe,  of  which  an 
able  and  spirited  version  is  to  be  found  in 
our  language.  But  we  must  prepare  to 
close  these  delightful  volumes.  We  have, 
we  presume,  afforded  our  readers  sufficient 
specimens  of  the  style  of  description  which 
forms  their  principle  charm  and  interest. 
From  the  pa^es  devoted  to  Constantino- 
ple, the  Bosphorns,  the  palace  and  villa 
life  of  the  Turkish  grandees,  and  the 
amiable  and  enlightened  Frank  society  of 
Pera,  we  should  have  quoted  largely,  had 
we  been  dealing  with  a  book  less  certain  of 
popularity.  M.  de  Liamartine's  European 
reputation  will  be  infinitely  heightened  by 
this  publication:  but  this  is  not  all — he 
will,  we  may  safely  predict,  be  found  to 
have  advanced  the  general  estimation  of 
the  scope  and  tendency  of  the  intellect 
and  sentiment  now  predominating  in  the 
upper  literature  of  France. 

The  •  Political  Reflections'  with  which 
the  book  closes  relates  chiefly  to  the  policy 
of  Europe  with  regard  to  those  splendid 
provinces  which  still  nominally  constitute 
the  empire  of  the  Turks.  They  are 
strongly  colored  by  the  imaginative  cast 
of  his  mind,  but  they  are  those  of  a  man 
of  thought  and  observation,  of  liberal  and 
of  peaceful  sentiment  To  one  important 
point  alone  we  shall  direct  our  readers' 
attention,  in  which  our  author  concurs 
with  the  general  statements  of  most  intel- 
ligent travellers,  but  concerning  which  he 
enters  into  more  details  than  any  that  we 
have  elsewhere  met  with.  Statistics  in  the 
East,  can  only,  it  is  clear,  be  obtained  on 
vague  and  conjectural  evidence.  But  if 
our  traveller's  views  approximate  to  the 
truth,  the  present  proportion  of  the  Turk- 
ish population  U>  the  Asiatic  territory 


nominally  under  their  sway  is  the  most 
remarkable  instance  of  the  rapid  decrease 
of  one  particular  race  over  a  large  surface 
of  the  earth,  and  of  the  inert  power  exer- 
cised by  the  religious  supremacy  with 
which  the  sultan  is  invested,  which  main- 
tains him  in  acknowledged  dominion  over 
such  vast  regions,  crowded  with  an  infi- 
nitely more  numerous  population,  almost 
all  of  hostile  faith,  few,  excepting  some 
Turcoman  tribes,  of  a  kindred  race.  It  is, 
he  says,  a  very  small  armed,  or  rather 
once<»armed  aristocracy,  an  aristocracy 
resting  on  the  pride  and  power  of  con- 
quests some  centuries  past,  which  holds  in 
subjugation  what  once  were  all  the  flou- 
rishing empires  of  the  world.  M.  de  La- 
martine  believes,  and  gives  his  reasons  for 
believing,  from  the  relative  proportions  of 
the  population  in  the  cities  and  provinces 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  that  on  sixty  thou- 
sand square  leagues  the  actual  Ottoman 
population  cannot  be  estimated  at  more 
than  two  or  three  millions  of  souls!  This 
calculation  we  must  confess,  goes  below 
what  we  can  for  a  moment  believe  to  be 
the  truth.*     M.  de  Lamartine  adds : — 

'  It  would  be  hardihood  or  madnesa  to  say  to  Eu- 
rope— Efface  from  the  map  an  existing  empire,  full 
of  life — \\(i  an  immense  weight  from  the  ill-adjusted 
equilibrium  of  the  body  politic ;  the  world  will  not 
perceive  the  change.  But  the  Ottoman  empire  no 
longer  exists  except  in  name ;  its  life  is  extinct— rits 
weight  no  longer  sways  the  balance ;  it  is  nothing 
but  a  vast  void,  which  your  anti-human  poKcy  wish- 
es to  leave  vacant,  instead  of  filling  it  with  a  heahfay 
and  living  population,  which  nature  has  already 
planted  there,  and  which  you  might  replenish  and 
propagate  yourselves.  Do  not  precipitate  the  fall  of 
the  Ottoman  empire — do  not  usurp  the  office  of  fate — 
do  not  assume  the  responsibility  of  Providence ;  but 
do  not  sustain  by  an  illusory  and  culpable  policy  that 
phantom  to  which  you  can  at  best  give  only  an  ap- 
pearance and  attitude  of  life, — for  it  is  dead.  Do  not 
become  the  allies  of  barbarism  and  Islamisro,  against 
the  more  advanced  stages  of  civilization,  reason,  and 
reUgion,  which  they  oppress ;  nor  the  accomplices  of 
the  slavery  and  depopulation  of  the  finest  parts  of  the 
world.  Let  destiny  accomplish  its  purposes— ob- 
serve, wait,  and  be  ready. 

*  When  at  length  the  empire  shall  sink  of  itself, 
and,  undermined  by  Ibrahim,  or  some  other  pasha, 
shall  be  dismembered  alike  in  its  northern  and  south- 
ern provindes,  you  will  have  a  very  simple  question 
to  decide, — ^Wfll  you  make  war  upon  Russia,  to  pre- 
vent her  inheritin^ConstantinopIe  and  the  coasts  of 
the  Black  Sea  7  Will  you  make  war  upon  Austria^ 
to  prevent  her  inheriting  one  half  of  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope 7  Will  you  make  war  upon  England,  to  prevent 
her  inheriting  Egypt  and  the  route  to  India  by  the 
Red  Sea  7 — upon  France,  to  prevent  her  colonizing 
Syria  and  the  Island  of  Cyprus? — upon  Greece^  to 
prevent  her  completing  her  territories  by  the  addition 


*  As  we  have  not  taken  extracts  from  W..  de  Lamar- 
tine's  chapters  on  his  residence  in  European  l\irkey, 
we  may  probably  make  his  third  volume  the  subject 
of  a  separate  article  In  a  future  number  of  this  Jour- 
nal—and then  examine  in  detail  some  of  the  startlipg 
statements  now  quoted  from  his  concluding  essay; 
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of  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  beautiful 
isles  which  bear  her  name,  and  are  inhabited  by  her 
own  people  ? — on  all  the  world,  in  short.  Jest  any 
one  should  profit  by  these  magnificent  ruins  7  Or 
must  we  come  to  a  mutual  understanding,  and  di- 
vide them  amongst  the  human  race,  under  tbe  pa- 
tronage of  Europe,  that  the  human  race  may  multi- 
ply and  flourish  in  this  beautiful  climate,  and  that 
civilization  may  resume  its  station  there  7  These 
are  the  two  questions  which  a  congress  of  the  powers 
of  Europe  will  have  to  decide.  Truly,  the  answer 
is  not  aoubtful. 

*  If  you  resolve  on  war,  you  will  have  war,  with 
all  the  evils — all  the  ruin  that  attend  it :  you  will 
injure  Europe,  Asia  and  yourselves ;  and  the  war 
having  ended  from  utter  weariness,  nothing  which 
you  intended  to  prevent  will  be  prevented.*  The 
force  of  circumstances— the  irresistible  march  of 
events — the  influence  of  national  sympathies  and  re* 
ligion — the  power  of  territorial  positions,  will  have 
their  inevitable  eflcct :  Russia  will  occupy  the  coasts 
of  the  Black  Sea  and  Constantinople —the  Black  Sea 
is  a  Russian  lake,  of  which  Constantinople  is  the  key : 
Austria  will  spread  herself  over  Servia,  Bulgaria, 
and  Macedonia,  to  keep  pace  with  Russia ;  France, 
England,  and  Greece,  afUr  disputing  the  road  for 
some  time,  will  respectively  take  possession  of 
Egypt,  Syria,  Cyprus,  sod  the  Islands.  The  eflect 
will  be  the  same';  but  meanwhile,  torrents  of  blood 
will  have  flowed  by  sea  and  land ;  the  chances  of 
battle  will  have  substituted  forced  and  arbitrary,  for 
natural  and  rational  division  of  territory ;  yeara  of 
useful  colonizatiou  will  have  been  lost ;  and  during 
these  perhaps  lengthened  years,  Turkey  in  Europe 
an4  Asia  will  have  lieen  the  prey  of  anarchy  and  in- 
calculable calamities.' — p.  372—374. 

M.  de  Lamartine  appears  to  us  to  be 
rather  innocently  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
past  and  present  policy  of  Russia — into 
that  wide  subject,  however,  we  shall  not 
now  enter.  But  he  has  no  political  or  re- 
ligious hostility  to  the  Turks  themselves : 
— he  does  ample  justice  to  their  nobler 
qualities : — 

'  As  a  race  of  men,  they  are  still,  in  my  estima- 
tion, the  first  and  most  worthy  amongst  the  nume- 
rous races  that  people  their  vast  empire ;  their 
character  is  the  noblest  and  most  dignified,  their 
courage  is  unimpeachable,  and  their  virtues,  reli- 
gious, civil,  and  domestic,  are  calculated  to  inspire 
every  martial  mind  with  esteem  and  admiration. 
Magnanimity  is  inscribed  on  their  foreheads,  and 
displayed  in  their  actions :  if  they  had  better  laws 
and  a  more  enlightened  government,  they  would  be 
one  of  the  greatest  peoples  the  world  has  seen.  All 
their  instincts  are  generous.  They  are  a  people 
of  patriarchs,  of  contemplatists,  of  adorers,  of  philoso- 
phers, and  when  their  cause  is  that  of  religion,  they 
are  a  people  of  heroes  and  martyrs.  God  forbid  that 
I  should  mstigate  the  extermination  of  such  a  race, 
whom  I  believe  to  confer  honor  on  humanity  I  But 
as  a  nation  they  are,  or  soon  will  be,  no  more.' — 
voL  ill  pp.  380,  381. 

With  the  destiny  of  nations,  as  with 
that  of  individuals — 

Prudens  futuri  temporis  exitum 
Caliginos&  nocte  premit  Deus. 

But  certainly,  whether  by  colonization 
from  the  West,  which  our  author  seems 
to  think  might  disburthen  its  redundant 

f copulation  on  these  once  fertile  regions — 
he  even  suggests  a  plan  of  settling  a  co- 


lony of  French  agriculturists  on  the  rich 
plains  of  Zebulon) — or  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  native  races,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  some  one,  or  of  a  congress  of 
the  European  powers,  as  proposed  by 
our  poetic  statesman — or  by  the  action  of 
some  purely  native  influence  as  yet  unde- 
veloped— it  is  impossible  to  doubt  but  that 
many  years  will  hardly  pass  without  some 
remarkable  changes  being  wrought  in 
these  countries,  which  have  long  slumber- 
ed in  peaceful,  but  not  we  conceive  happy 
ignorance  of  political  vicissitude ;  which 
have  known  no  other  alteration  than  the 
rule  of  a  more  or  less  tyrannical  Pasha, 
or  the  more  lax  or  severer  exaction  of  the 
taxes  levied  by  a  distant  and  haughty  go- 
vernment 


Art.  VIII. — Yarrow  Revisited,  and  other 
Poems.  ByWilliam  Wordsworth.  12rao. 
pp.  349.     London.     1835. 

We  so  recently  called  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  what  appear  to  us  to  be  charac- 
teristic features  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  poe- 
try, that  our  present  notice  is  of  course 
strictly  confined  to  the  contents  of  the 
beautiful  volume  before  us.  Nor,  circum- 
stanced as  we  are,  can  we  enter  into  the 
merits  even  of  this  single  volume  with  the 
particularity  which  would  be  so  delightful 
to  us.  The  truth  is,  that  a  publication 
like  this  is  almost  without  the  reach  of  pe- 
riodical  criticism ;  it  wants  nothing  from 
us  in  the  way  of  advertisement:  every 
mature  lover  of  poetry  already  possesses 
it  as  a  matter  of  course;  and  when  we 
simply  say,  that  in  our  judgment  it  worthi- 
ly supports  an  established  fame,  we  say 
what  maybe  acceptable  to  those  younger 
persons  who  do  us  the  honor  to  look  for 
our  opinion,  but  which  to  the  poet  himself 
can  only  be,  as  it  is  designed  to  be,  a  tri- 
bute of  our  unfeigned  admiration  and  re- 
spect. 

We  said  that  this  volume  supported  the 
author's  fame ;  in  point  of  fact,  we  think 
it  will  add  to  it.  There  is,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  a  spirit  of  elegance  in  these  poems, 
more  prominently  and  uniformly  prevail- 
ing, than  in  any  equal  portion  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  former  works.  We  mean 
an  elegance,  such  as  Cluinctilian  ascribes 
to  several  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  wri- 
ters— '  a  nobleness  of  thought  and  feeling 
made  vocal  in  perfectly  pure  and  appro- 
priate language.*  It  struck  us  at  first  as 
being  an  odd  remark  of  Coleridge's,  thai 
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Goethe  and  Wordsworth  were  something 
alike :  the  point  of  resemblance  mentioned 
by  him  is  beside  our  present  purpose ;  but 
we  haye  been  exceedingly  impressed  with 
what  that  obiter  dictum  led  us  to  notice — 
the  similarity  of  some  of  the  smaller  pieces 
of  these  great  poets  in  an  almost  sculptural 
precision  of  outline — a  completeness  and 
totality  of  impression  rarely  to  be  found 
elsewhere  in  the  modern  literature  of  Eu- 
rope. Take  as  an  instance  this  little 
poem : — 

*A  Jewish  Family. 
(In  a  small  wdUy  opposUe  St,  Goar,  up<m  the  Rhine.) 

*  Genius  of  Raphael !  if  thy  win^ 

Might  bear  thee  to  this  glen, 
With  faithful  memory  led  of  things 

To  pencil  dear  and  pen, 
Thou  wouldst  forego  the  neighboring  Rhine, 

And  all  his  majesty, 
A  studious  forehead  to  incline 

O'er  this  poor  family. 

*  The  Mother — her  thou  mast  have  seen, 

In  spirit,  ere  she  came 
To  dwell  these  rifled  rocks  between, 

Or  found  on  earth  a  name ; 
An  ima^e,  too,  of  that  sweet  Boy, 

Thy  mspirations  give : 
Of  playfulness,  and  love,  and  joy, 

Predestined  here  to  live. 

'  Downcast,  or  shooting  glances  far, 

How  beautiful  his  eyes, 
That  blend  the  nature  of  the  star 

With  that  of  summer  skies ! 
1  speak  as  if  of  sense  beguiled ; 

Uncounted  months  are  gone, 
Yet  am  I  with  the  Jewish  Child, 

That  exquisite  Saint  John. 

*  I  see  the  dark  brown  curis,  the  brow, 

The  smooth  transparent  skin. 
Refined,  as  with  intent  to  show 

The  holiness  within ; 
The  grace  of  parting  Infancy 

By  blushes  yet  untamed  ; 
J^e  faithful  to  the  mothef^s  knes^ 

J^or  of  her  arms  ashamed, 

'Two lovely  Sisters,  still  and  sweet 

As  flowers,  stand  side  by  side ; 
Their  soul-subduing  looks  might  cheat 

The  Christian  or  his  pride : 
Snch  beauty  hath  the  Eternal  poured 

Upon  them  not  foriom, 
Though  of  a  lineage  once  abhorred. 

Nor  yet  redeemed  from  scorn. 

*  Mysterious  safeguard,  that,  in  spite 

(5f  poverty  ana  wron^j. 
Doth  here  preserve  a  living  light. 

From  Hebrew  fountains  sprung ; 
That  gives  this  ragged  group  to  cast 

Around  the  dell  a  gleam 
Of  Palestine,  of  glory  past, 

And  proud  Jerusalem !'— p.  89-91. 

We  haye  marked  in  italics  a  quatrain 
which  will  fix 'itself  for  ever  in  every  me- 
mory ;  nor  need  less  he  predicted  of  the 
three  that  we  subjoin  from  *  The  Russian 
Fugitive' — ^perhaps  the  most  elegant  nar- 


rative poem  that  ever  came  from  the  pen 
of  this  poet — 

'TIS  sung  in  ancient  minstrelsy 

That  Phcebus  wont  to  wear 
"  The  leaves  of  any  pleasant  tree 

Around  his  golden  hair,"* 
Till  Daphne,  desperate  with  pursuit 

Of  his  imperious  love. 
At  her  own  prayer  transformed,  took  root, 

A  laurel  in  the  grove. 

*  Then  did  the  penitent  adorn 

His  brow  with  laurel  green  ; 
And  'mid  his  bright  locks,  never  shorn. 

No  meaner  leaf  was  seen ; 
And  Poets  sage,  through  every  age. 

About  their  temples  wound 
The  bay ;  and  Conquerors  thanked  the  Gods, 

With  laurel  chaplets  crowned. 

<  Into  the  mists  of  fabling  Time 

So  far  runs  back  the  praise 
Of  Beauty,  that  disdains  to  climb 

Along  forbidden  ways ; 
That  scorns  temptation — power  defies, 

Where  mutual  love  is  not ; 
And  to  the  tomb  for  rescue  flies 

When  Ufe  would  be  a  blot'— pp.  133,  134. 

We  venture  to  say  that  our  hallad  stan- 
za— that  stanza  for  which  in  skilful  hands 
nothing  is  too  lofty — was  never  made  the 
vehicle  of  more  exquisite  poetry  than  in 
the  lines  entitled 

*  Incident  at  Bruges. 

<  In  Bruges  town  is  many  a  street 

Whence  busy  life  hath  fled ; 
Where,  without  hurry,  noiseless  feet 

The  grass-grown  pavement  tread. 
There  heard  we,  halting  in  the  shade 

Flung  firom  a  convent-tower, 
A  harp  that  tuneful  prelude  made ' 

To  a  voice  of  thrilling  power. 

*  The  measure,  simple  truth  to  tell, 

Was  fit  for  some  gay  throng ; 
Though  from  the  same  grim  turret  fell 

The  shadow  and  the  song. 
When  silent  were  both  voice  and  chords, 

The  strain  seemed  doubly  dear. 
Yet  sad  as  sweet,  for  EngUsh  words 

Had  fallen  upon  the  ear. 

*  It  was  a  breezy  hour  of  eve ; 

And  pinnacle  and  spire 
Gtuivered  and  seemed  almost  to  heave, 

Clothed  with  innocuous  fire ; 
But  where  we  stood,  the  setting  sun 

Showed  little  of  his  state ; 
And,  if  the  glory  reached  the  Nun, 

'Twas  through  an  iron  grate. 

'  Not  always  is  the  heart  unwise. 

Nor  pity  idly  bom. 
If  even  a  passing  stranger  sighs 

For  them  who  do  not  mourn. 
Sad  is  thy  doom,  self-solaced  dove, 

Captive,  whoe'er  thou  be ! 
Oh  \  what  is  beauty,  what  is  love. 

And  opening  life  to  thee  ? 

Such  feeling  pressed  upon  my  soul, 

A  feeling  sanctified 
By  one  soft  trickling  tear  that  stole 

From  the  Maiden  at  roy  side ;    ^r^oTp 

♦  Sandys's  Ovid. 
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Less  tribute  could  she  pay  than  this, 

Bomo  gaily  o*er  the  sea, 
Fresh  from  the  beauty  and  the  bliss 

Of  English  liberty !'— p.  86—88. 

Let  any  one  try  to  alter  so  much  as  a 
single  word  in  these  eight  lines  : — 

<  If  this  ff  reat  worid  of  joy  and  pain 

Revolve  in  one  sure  track  j 
If  freedom,  set,  will  rise  a^ain, 

And  virtue,  flown,  come  l)ack  ; 
Woe  to  the  purblind  crew  who  fill 

The  heart  with  each  day's  care : 
Nor  gain,  from  past  or  future,  skill 

To  bear  and  to  forbear  V 

The  following  extract  from  *  The  Ro- 
mance of  the  Water  Lily,'  though  some- 
what different  in  the  mood  of  feeling,  is 
equally  illustrative  of  the  artist-like  finish 
of  most  of  the  pieces  in  this  Tolume : — 

*  Next  came  Sir  Galahad  ; 
He  paused,  and  stood  entranced  by  that  still  face 
Whose  features  he  had  seen  in  noontide  vision. 

*  For  late  as  near  a  murmuring  stream 
He  rested  'mid  an  arbor  green  and  shady, 
Nina,  the  good  enchantress,  shed 

A  li^ht  around  his  mossy  bed  ; 
Ana,  at  her  call,  a  waking  dream 
Prefigured  to  his  sense  the  Egyptian  lady. 

*Now,  while  his  bright-haired  front  he  bowed, 
And  stood,  far-kenned  by  mantle  furred  with  er- 
mine. 
As  o'er  the  insensate  body  hung 
The  enrapt,  the  beautiful,  the  young. 
Belief  sank  deep  into  the  crowd 
That  he  the  solemn  issue  would  determine. 

*  Nor  deem  it  strange ;  the  youth  had  worn 
That  very  mantle  on  a  day  of  glory. 

The  day  when  he  achieved  that  matchless  feat. 
The  marvel  of  the  Perilous  Seat, 
Which  whosoe'er  approached  of  strength  was 
shorn, 
Though  king  or  knight  the  most  renowned  in  story. 
<  He  touched  with  hesitating  hand, 
And  lo !  those  birds,  far-famed  through  love's  do- 

mbions, 
The  swans,  in  triumph  clap  their  wings ; 
And  their  necks  plajr,  involved  in  rings, 
Like  sinless  snakes  in  Eklen's  happy  land  j — 
•*  Mine  is  she,;'  cried  the  knight ;— again  they  clap- 
ped their  pinions. 

* "  Mine  was  she—mine  she  is,  though  dead, 
And  to  her  name  my  soul  shall  cleave  in  sorrow ;»» 
Whereat,  a  tender  twilight  streak 
Of  color  dawned  upon  the  damsel's  cheek ; 
And  her  lips,  quickening  with  uncertain  red, 
Seemed  from  eacn  other  a  faint  warmth  to  borrow. 

*  Deep  was  the  awe,  the  rapture  high. 
Of  love  emboldened,  hope  with  dread  entwining. 
When  to  the  mouth,  relenting  death 
Allowed  a  soft  and  flower-like  breath, 
Precursor  to  a  timid  sigh. 
To  lifted  eyelids,  and  a  doubtful  shining.'— 

pp.  63—65. 

And  in  adding  to  all  these  the  equisite 
lines  following,  we  cannot  but  notice  the 
resemblance  to  the  tone  of  Shakspeare^s 
sonnets : — 


*  Why  art  thou  silent !  Is  thy  love  a  plant 
Of  such  weak  fibre,  that  the  treacherous  air 
Of  absence  withers  what  was  once  so  fair  7 
Is  there  no  debt  to  pay,  no  boon  to  grant? 
Yet  have  my  thoughts  for  thee  been  vigilant 
(As  would  my  deeds  have  hern)  with  houriy  care, 
The  mind's  least  generous  wish  a  medicant 

For  nought  but  what  thy  happiness  could  spare. 
Speak,  though  this  soft  warm  heart,  once  free  to  hold 
A  thousand  tender  pleasures,  thine  and  mine. 
Be  left  more  des->late,  more  dreary  cold 
Than  a  forsaken  bird's-nest  filled  with  snow 
'Mid  its  own  bush  of  leafless  eglantine ; 
Speak,  that  my  torturing  doubts  their  end  may  know !' 

—p.  145. 

The  perusal  of  this  volume  has  affected 
us  in  many  ways ;  amongst  others,  with  a 
sense  that  it  is  the  work  of  the  autumn 
day  of  a  great  poet's  honored  life.  It  is 
streaked  with  all  the  tints  of  the  season — 
the  bright  and  the  sombre,  the  massy,  and 
the  evanescent — ^with  a  deep  repose  brood- 
ing over  and  attempering  all.  It  would 
be  most  inappropriate  criticism  to  say 
that  a  spirit  of  melancholy  pervades  these 
poems;  not  so — but  a  profound  pensive- 
ness,  nevertheless,  bursting  occasionally 
into  devotional  rapture,  is  the  foundation 
of  every  one  of  them.  That  kindly  fel- 
lowship with  nature — 

*  With  sun  and  moon  and  stars  throughout  the  year 
And  man  and  woman ^ 

which  marked  Mr.  Wordsworth's  earliest 
poetry,  most  impressively  distinguishes 
his  latest ;  now,  as  in  his  brilliant  youth, 
poetando  va,  seeing,  extracting,  communi- 
cating beauty  and  power;  nothing  is  lost; 
nothing  sere,  drooping,  or  imperfect ;  but 
a  tint,  a  shade,  has  fallen  on  his.  imagina- 
tion, whilst  a  forecasting,  almost  a  preli- 
bation  of  some  sublimer  vision  has  flung 
a  solemn  glory  around  and  in  the  midst  of 
it.  There  will  be  no  sermons  printed 
this  year  in  England  so  soul-subduing  as 
many  of  these  poems. 

*  Adieu,  Rydalian  Laurels!'  cries  the 
poet,  as  he  leaves  his  sweet  home  for  a 
short  tour  in  Scotland,  knowing  thai — 
see  what  he  might  to  admire — he  could 
meet  nothing  he  should  ever  love  so 
well : — 

*  Adieu,  Rydalian  Laurels !  that  hive  grown 
And  spread  as  if  ye  knew  that  days  might  come 
When  ye  would  shelter  in  a  happy  home. 
On  this  fair  Mount,  a  poet  of  your  own. 
One  who  ne'er  ventured  for  a  Delphic  crown 
To  sue  the  God ;  but,  haunting  your  green  shade 
All  seasons  through,  is  humbly  pleased  to  braid 
Ground-flowers,  beneath   your  guardianship,  self- 
sown. 
Farewell !  no  minstrels  now  with  harp  new-strung 
For  summer  wandering  quit  their  household  bowers ; 
Vet  not  for  this  wants  poesy  a  tongue 
To  cheer  the  itinerant  on  whom  she  pours  j 
Her  spirit,  while  he  crosses  lonely  moors,  T  |  C 
Or  musbg  sits  foraaken  halls  among.'— p.  187. 
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All  things  impartially  considered,  is  the 
Peninsularum  Sirmio  of  Catullus  better 
than  this  1     Is  it  purer,  finer,  terser  ? 

There  are  two  or  three  poems  in  this 
collection,  of  a  very  high,  eyen  abstract 
cast  of  thought  and  feeling — as  much  so, 
perhaps,  as  any  of  the  more  celebrated  ef- 
forts of  Mr.  Wprds worth's  former  years. 
We  especially  allude — ^and  can  only  al- 
lude— to  'Liberty,'  p.  151— *  The  Lines 
on  a  Portrait,'  p,  301 — and  *  Stanzas  on 
the  Power  of  Sound,'  p.  311;  and  we 
scarcely  think  that  any  verses  but  Dry- 
den's  have  equalled  the  energy  of  parts  of 
•The  Warning,'  and  'Humanity;'  but 
where  in  Dryden  shall  we  find  his  politi- 
cal shaAs  winged  with  such  purity  and 
thotig)itful  patriotism  ?  We  also  earnest- 
ly rj^ommend  a  patient  and  reflective  pe- 
rusal of  the  postscript  to  the  poems.  The 
I^Tt  treating  of  the  New  Poor  Law  is 
written  throughout  in  a  deep  spirit  of  hu- 
manity, and  with  a  profound  insight  into 
the  subject,  and  deserves  study,  as  the  evi- 
dence of  one  who,  in  such  matters,  can 
have  no  interest  to  serve  but  that  of  cha- 
rity, and  who  knows  the  condition  and 
real  feelings,  needs,  and  aspirations  of  the 
OQspoilt  peasantry  and  poor  of  England, 
a  thousand  times  better  than  any  of  our 
flashy  legislators,  who  rarely  speak  to  a 
laborer  but  at  an  election. 

We  close  this  hasty  notice  of  this  vo- 
lume with  regret  The  aflectionate  re- 
membrances of  Sir  W.  Scott,  Sir  G.  Beau- 
mont, and  others,  are  very  pleasing ;  and, 
indeed,  there  is  no  volume  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth's works  in  which  so  much  of  him- 
self, as  a  man,  comes  forth  for  the  delight 
and  the  instruction  of  his  readers. 


Art.  IX. — I.  Rough  Leaves  from  a  Jour- 
nal kept  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  By 
Lieut-Col.  Badcock.  8vo.  London, 
1835. 

2.  Recollections  of  a  few  Days  spent  with 
the  Queen^s  Army  in  Spain,  in  Sept. 
1833.  12mo.  (Privately  printed.)  Lon- 
don, 1835. 

3.  Recollections  of  a  Visit  to  the  Monas- 
teries of  Alcohaqa  and  Batalha.  By 
the  Author  of  *  Vathek.'  8vo.  London, 
1835.     pp.  228. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  feature  in  the  mo- 
dern annals  of  the  Peninsula,  that  though, 
during  the  last  thirty  years,  it  has  been 
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the  scene  of  some  of  the  fiercest  struggles 
which  have  agitated  Europe,  it  has  pro- 
duced no  ^eat  man  in  any  one  depart- 
ment This  fact  is  the  more  remarkable 
when  taken  in  connection  with  the  num- 
ber of  distinguished  names  that  grace  the 
earlier  pages  of  its  history.  The  states- 
men and  generals  who  dictated  to  the  old, 
and  conquered  the  new  world,  were  the  de- 
nizens of  kingdoms  which  now  occupy 
but  a  third-rate  place  in  the  eyes  of  Eu- 
rope, and  maintain  their  character  as  in- 
dependent states  only  by  the  aid  of  bor- 
rowed gold  and  foreign  mercenaries. 

The  causes  which  have  led  to  so  melan- 
choly a  change  may  partly  be  discovered 
in  Uiose  very  successes  which  gave  to 
Spain  and  Portugal  their  original  celebri- 
ty. Each  had  established  vast  colonies 
in  remote  regions,  and  the  immense  sums 
transmitted  by  these  to  the  mother  coun- 
try, arising  in  a  great  measure  from  mines 
and  monopolies,  were  the  property  of  the 
crown,  and  divided  amongst  a  nobility 
which  alone  possessed  its  ear.  Thia  same 
privileged  class,  moreover,  retained  in 
their  own  hands  all  the  ofiices  of  govern- 
ment. They  commanded  the  army,  sat  at 
the  council  board,  and  presided  in  the 
courts  of  law,  and  possessing  a  power  as 
irresponsible  as  it  was  immense,  made  it 
minister  to  their  avarite  by  ofiering  up 
place,  patronage,  even  justice  to  open  sale. 
The  wealth  arising  from  such  various 
sources  naturally  awakened  an  appetite 
for  pleasure,  and  led  to  excesses  which, 
operating  upon  generation  after  genera- 
tion, insensibly  but  efliectually  destroyed 
the  physical  powers  of  the  aristocracy. 
On  their  mental  faculties  the  Inquisition 
exercised  an  influence  no  less  fatal.  That 
tribunal,  originally  established  as  an  en- 
gine not  less  of  political  than  of  ecclesiast- 
ical rule,  had  remained  true  to  the  in- 
tentions of  its  founder,  and  instead  of 
confining  its  exertions  to  the  extirpation 
of  heresy,  directed  them  against  every- 
thing that  was  calculated  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  mind.  Books,  not 
simply  on  religion,  but  on  law,  politics, 
and  even  history,  were  prohibited, — know- 
ledge rendered  a  forbidden  thing,  and  the 
highest  classes  of  the  communi^  limited 
to  an  education  hardly  superior  to  diat  en- 
joyed by  their  meanest  domestics.  To 
such  a  system  few  were  bold  enough  to 
ofifer  any  opposition ;  and  upon  these  de- 
scended so  unhesitatingly  the  thunders  of 
the  holy  ofiice,  that  the  great  mass,  terri- 
fied by  their  fate,  yielded  unresistingly  to 
the  restrictions  imposed  on  them,  and 
afraid  to  exchange  ideas,  or  institute  in- 
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▼estigation  upon  cubjieets  which  might  by 
possibility  come  within  the  range  of  sus- 
picion, ffradually  sunk  into  apathy,  or 
took  refuge  in  that  circle  of  libertinage 
and  intriguoi  within  whose  narrow  limits 
alone  they  could  exercise  free  will  with 
safety. 

From  these  vices,,  and  their  conse- 
qmenc«s,  the  peasantry  were  exempt 
Too  humble  to  be  permitted  to  share  the 
emoluments  of  office^  or  to  be  an  object 
of  jealousy  lo  the  inquisitorial  govern- 
ment, they  were  exposed  neither  to  the 
corruptions  of  the  one  nor  to  the  surveil- 
kinee  of  the  other ;  and  engaged  in  the 
culture  of  their  paternal  fields,  and  the 
discharge  of  their  domestic  duties,  retained 
an.. energy  of  body^  and  a  frank,  open 
iieakhiness  of  mind,  which  formed  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  the  demoralization  of  thejr 
wiperiors.  But  this  very  insignificance, 
^hat  made  their  position  in  life  a  safe  and 
honest  one,  necessarily  prevented  their 
rising  beyond  it.  They  had  been  so  long 
habituated  to  see  the  reins  of  authority, 
both  in  the  civil  and  military  departments, 
monopolized  by  a  particular  class,  that 
;Uiey  never  dreamed  that  their  own  hands 
could  be  taught  to  guide  them ; — or  if  some, 
more  enterprising  than  the  rest,  aspired  to 
,ihe  vacant  seat,  they  were  instantly  thrown 
back  by  that  barrier  of  caste  with  which 
the  higher  classes  of  the  peninsula  hedged 
•round  everything  that  could  confer  either 
emoluooent  or  power. 

Thus  the  population — divided  between 
(those  who  were  too.  degraded  to  feel  the 
stimulus  of  an  honorable  ambition  and 
ithnse  who,  by  circumstances,  were  de- 
barred from  gratifying  it^^iayed  but  a 
secondary  part  in  that  struggle  in  which, 
from  interest  and  locality,  they  ought  to 
have  been  the  leaders;  the  one  portion 
too  much  occupied  with,  their  sensual 
ipleasures  to  feel  anything  but  indifference 
aa  to  who  should  prove  their  future  mas- 
ter,— and  tho  other,  though  fighting  with 
the  most; desperate  heroism,  strictly  con- 
fining: themselves  to  the  limits  which  habit 
had  rendered  natural,  and  seeking  no 
glory  higher  than  what  could  be  conferred 
by  the.  capture  of  a  convoy  or  the  combats 
oft  a  Guerilla, 

I  Yet  this  system,  effective,  as  it  was  in 
destroying  or  nullifying  the  energies  of  the 
people-  both  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  does 
not  appear  to  havepioved  so  injurious,  as 
might  have,  been  anticipated,  to  their  hap- 
piness. The  hifher  classes,  engrossing 
in  their  own  hands  honors  and  inuuunities, 
— ^tfae.  dignities  of  the  church,  the  army, 
and  the  state, — ^were  naturally  satisfied 


with  things  as  they  were.  No  change,  no 
reform  in  the  government  could  be  of  any 
benefit  to  them,  none  could  add  to  the  in- 
fluence they  already  possessed,  or  to  their 
present  sources  of  enjoyment.  Nor  were 
the  lower  orders,  with  apparently  better 
reason  for  dissatisfaction,  discontented. 
The  agricultural  population  of  the  Penin- 
sula is  decidedly  optimist.  The  finenesi 
of  their  climate,  the  easy  fertility  of  their 
soil,  the  breath  of  heaven,  '  smelling  sweet 
and  wooingly,'  have  all  had  a  soothinc  in 
fluence  on  their  feelings.  Unaffected  by 
those  commercial  changes  which  in  this 
country  raise  to  sudden  opulence  or  depress 
to  great  poverty,  their  lot  if  not  a  wealthy 
was  an  even  one  ;  and  sitting  under  their 
vine  and  under  their  fig-tree,  they  did  not 
for  a  moment  doubt  the  excellence  of  the 
despotism  to  which  their  fathers  had  so 
long  submitted.  The  abuses  that  from 
time  to  tiqne  made  themselves  felt,  pro- 
duced little  change  in  these  sentiments. 
They  were  attributed  to  the  malvereation 
of  individual  officers, — not  to  the  badness 
of  the  system ;  and  the  loyal  population, 
taught  by  their  priests  that  it  was  under 
the  flag  of  an  absolute  dynasty  that  had 
been  enacted  those  great  deeds  of  the  past, 
on  which  a  Spaniard  and  Portuguese  loves 
to  dwell,  drew  the  natural  deduction  that 
a  future  not  less  brilliant  might  be  expect- 
ed under  a  similar  government. 

It  was  from  this  contentment  with  ex- 
isting institutions  that  the  Spaniards,  at 
the  termination  of  the  Peninsula  war,  did 
not,  as  a  people,  evince  any  disposition  to 
employ  the  power  with  which  events  had 
invested  them,  to  impose  restrictions  on 
the  royal  authority.  Civil  rights,  it  is  true, 
were  demanded  in  their  name,  and  a  com- 
pact entered  into  with  the  sovereign ;  but 
these  were  the  acts  of  a  'clique,*  who  had 
devised  the  introduction  of  a  new  system 
merely  from  a  view  to  their  own  personal 
advantage,  and  could  retain  their  place 
only  by  its  continuance.  With  their  cause 
the  great  mass  of  the  nation  felt  no  sym- 
pathy, and  Ferdinand  VII.,  on  returning 
to  his  throne,  trampled  under  foot  the 
constitution  that  was  presented  for  his 
signature,  without  a  single  arm  being 
raised  in  its  defence.  Precisely  similar 
was  the  state  of  public  opinion  in  Por- 
tugal, and  such,  also,  was  the  result. 
Twice  within  twenty  years  did  a  small 
body  of  discontented  courtiers  establish  a 
constitutional  government,  and  twice  did 
Don  Miguel  overturn  it  without  striking  a 
blow. 

.    Under  these  circumstances  it  may  ap- 
pear extraordinary  that  so  gen-eral  a  belief 
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shoald  have  sprung  up  of  late  in  this 
conntry,  as  to  the  strength  of  the  popular 
feeling  in  the  Peninsula ;  but  the  mystery 
is  of  easy  explanation.  The  succession  to 
the  thrones  of  the  kingdoms  which  are 
comprised  within  its  limits  became  dis- 
puted— and  the  weaker  claimants,  unable 
to  ad  ranee  their  pretensions  with  a  pro- 
spect of  success  upon  any  other  ground, 
found  it  convenient  to  affect  a  violent  at- 
tachment for  popular  rights,  and  to  raise 
the  standard  of  constitutional  liberty.  The 
radical  press  in  England  found  it  equally 
convenient  to  espouse  their  cause.  The 
expedition  of  Pedro  and  the  claims  of 
Isabella  formed  an  admirable  text  for 
homilies  in  favor  of  democratic  power; 
and  enabled  them,  under  pretence  of  at- 
tacking the  antagonists  of  freedom,  to 
preach  a  crusade  against  legitimacy.  In 
their  zeal  for  such  a  cause  neither  truth 
nor  consistency  were  regarded.  The  acts 
of  Miguel's  government  were  falsified,  its 
severities  exaggerated,  and  himself  brand* 
ed  as  a  tyrant  and  a  monster :  while  the 
will  of  Ferdinand  VII,  which  broke 
through  a  law  of  succession  nearly  as 
ancient  as  any  by  which  thfi  House  of 
Hanover  holds  the  crown  of  these  realms, 
was  recognised  as  valid — that  will  which, 
bequeathing  nine  millions  of  people,  like 
so  many  goods  and  chattels,  to  the  heiress 
of  his  illegal  caprice,  would  under  any 
other  circumstances  have  been  to  the  libe- 
ral party  an  object  of  equal  contempt  and 
horror.  These  arts,  however,  and  the  de- 
clamation by  which  they  were  accompa- 
nied, produced  their  effect ; — and  the  En- 
glish public  gradually  adopted  the  belief 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Peninsula  were  animated  by  one 
feeling — a  detestation  of  the  legitimate 
cause,  and  an  ardent  attachment  to  popu- 
lar privileges  and  a  free  scheme  of  go- 
vernment 

Unfortunately  for  the  adherents  of  such 
a  theory,  has  appeared  the  brief  and  very 
unpretending  work  of  Colonel  Badcock. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  struggle  this 
distinguished  officer  was  despatched  to  the 
seat  of  war  by  Earl  Qrey's  ministry,  for 
the  purpose  of  watching  the  course  of 
events,  and  transmitting  exact  intelligence 
to  the  government  at  home.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  this  mission  he  ran 
over  a  considerable  part  of  Spain,  was  pre- 
sent at  the  siege  of  Oporto,  and  attended 
Don  Pedro  to  the  camp  before  Santarem; 
and  his  '  Rough  Leaves,'  as  they  are  mo- 
destly termed,  are  filled  with  interesting 
details  of  the  various  events  which  met 
his   eyes   amidst   such    stirring    scenes. 


With  the  lighter  portion  of  the  narrative 
much  valuable  information  has  beeet  mut^ 
up;  but  one  fact  stands  pre-eminent  in  its 
importance-^not  hinted  at  in  a  corner,  but 
honestlyand  repeatedly  avowed^-^is.,  that 
during  the  contest  which  has  just  closed, 
the  great  majority  of  the  Portuguese  were 
opposed  to  the  queen's  causei;  and  that 
Miguel,  had  the  ^vox  populi'  not  been  si- 
lenced by  Whi^  intervention  and  fot^if  n 
bayonets,  woUld,  as  ftir  as  it  is  possible  to 
form  an  opinion  from  circumstances,  htfve 
been  at  the  present  day,  and  by  national 
consent.  King  of  Portugal. 

These  are  grave  facts,  which,  vouched 
as  they  are  by  a  gentleman  of  high  cha- 
racter and  great  experience,  who: was  the 
chosen  agent  of  Lord  Grey's  cabinet,  stattd 
above  the  possibility  of  suspicion,  and 
must  force  themselves  upon  the- credence 
of  the  most  unbelieving  of  those  conslitii- 
don-hatchers,  who  imagine  that  a  passion 
^or  civil  rights  is  an  innate  principle  in 
man. 

In  truth,  those  theories  of  liberty  which 
hold  so  high  a  place  in  the  public  mind  in 
England,  seem  never  to  hitVe  been  enter- 
tained by  the  combatants  on  either  side, 
The  very  officers  of  the  constitutional 
army,  by  the  evidence  of  Colonel  Bad- 
cock,  neither  assented  to  nor  understood 
them ;  and  the  great  body  of  the  people,  so 
far  from  receiving  them  with  enthusiasm, 
adhered  steadily  to  the  old  system  which 
habit  had  rendered  familiar,  and  the  catue 
of  their  absolute  king.  Nor  was  this 
fidelity  exhibited  only  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  contest,  when  the  invading 
army  was  penned  up  in  Oporto,  and  when 
it  might  have  been  alleged  that  Ib^ir 
choice  of  a  side  had  been  dictated  by  in- 
terest;— the  Colonel  is  obliged  to  acknow- 
ledge (p.  864)  that  it  was  equally  remarka- 
ble aAer  the  destruction  of  the  fleet  and 
the  loss  of  the  capital — when  Miguel,  shut 
up  within  the  lines  at 'Santarem,  was  pow- 
erless beyond  the  ground  occupied  by  his 
army,  an^  had  no  means  of  enfbrcingan 
unwilling  obedien<^e. 

The  fact  is,  that  Donna  Maria  was  in- 
debted for  her  throne,  neither  to  the  sym- 
pathies nor  the  constitutional  predilections 
of  her  present  subjects,  bnt  to  her  possess* 
ing  a  force  of  fivte  thousUnd  of  the  greatest 
blackguards  and  the  best  troops  in  Eu- 
rope, the  refuse  of  the  British  veterans  «nd 
the  vieiHes  moustaches  ^  the  Frenoh 
camp.  These  fellows,  unmanageable  wtten 
out  of  action,  were  heroes  under  fire^  and 
admirably  led  by  captains  who  hard  btmn 
trained  under  Napoleon  or  Wellingitili, 
^ndas  feebly  opposed  by  tfaie  intrigues  ^nd 
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blunders  of  the  Miguelite  chiefs,  succeeded 
in  making  head  against  their  opponents 
till  the  advance  of  the  Spanish  forces 
brought  the  contest  to  a  summary  termi- 
nation. 

To  this  result,  however,  the  conduct  of 
the  British  government,  as  a  government, 
did  not  meanly  contribute.  It  was  a 
curious  specimen  of  political  coquetry. 
Anxious  to  give  all  possible  aid  to  the 
Pedroite  cause,  but  iaifraid  to  compromi.se 
themselves  by  too  decided  an  act  of  inter- 
vention, they  were  continually  advancing 
and  retrograding,  and  opposing  the  con- 
duct of  one  employ^  to  that  of  another. 
Thus  their  agent  on  shore  rode  round  the 
lines,  suggested  measures  of  defence,  and 
attended  councils  of  war  and  meetings  of 
the  queen's  officers;  while  their  repre- 
sentative on  shipboard  would  not  even 
allow  his  sailors  to  save  the  lives  of  some 
wretches  whom  the  Miguelites  had  driven 
into  the  water,  *  as  they  could  render  no 
assistance  without  committing  themselves 
as  partisans.'  Again,  the  British  men-of- 
war,  when  Pedro  left  Oporto  with  his 
squadron,  saluted  his  flag,  or,  in  other 
words,  recognised  him  as  the  ally  of  Eng- 
land ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  ex-em- 
peror himself  was  refused  the  use  of  the 
bar-boat  to  carry  him  to  his  vessel,  *  that 
no  direct  countenance  might  be  given  to 
his  cause.'  Such  miserable  affectations 
of  impartiality  deceived  no  one;  they 
might  be  very  convenient  to  a  foreign 
secretary  when  called  on  to  repel  a  charge 
of  intervention,  as  citable. evidence  of  the 
good  faith  of  his  government;  but  they 
did  not  for  a  moment  veil  its  decided  pre- 
dilections. 

The  moral  aid  thus  afforded  to  the  Pe- 
droites  was  immense.  In  Portugal,  as  in 
every  country  during  a  civil  war,  the  neu- 
tral, the  indifferent,  and  the  cautious  formed 
a  considerable  body :  wise  in  their  genera- 
tion, these  worthies  were  anxious  to  offer 
their  adhesion  only  to  the  victorious  party, 
and  guessing  shrewdly  enough  that  the 
cause  which  received  the  support  of  the 
English  government  must  ultimately  tri- 
umph, they  wearied  its  representative  with 
inquiries  as  to  the  line  of  policy  which  it 
would  adopt.  *  For  God's  sake,'  said  they, 
in  the  agony  of  their  interested  apprehen- 
sions, <  tell  us  only  what  England  wishes 
done.'  To  such  waiters  upon  Providence, 
the  salute  of  the  British  fleet  was  suffi- 
ciently explanatory  of  the  intentions  of 
our  ministry.  They  immediately  chose 
their  side,  and  threw  their  whole  weight 
into  the  constitutional  scale ;  and  thus  the 
reports  of  our  guns  in  the  Tagus,  innocent 


as  their  echoes  might  appear  of  positive 
evil  to  Dom  Miguel,  decided  the  fate  of 
his  capital,  and  probably  of  the  war. 

*  Lisbon  had  been  evacuated  by  the  Miguelite 
troops  as  well  as  by  the  police — ^but  before  the  Duke 
de  Terceira  entered,  there  was  still  a  pause  ;  the  flag 
of  Donna  Maria  was  hoisted,  pulled  down,  and  again 
rehoisted: — great  doubt  still  remained,  but  some 
foreigners  assisting,  and  hiring  a  few  gmllegos,  re- 
hoisted  the  flag  of  the  queen  at  St.  George  and  some 
other  conspicuous  places,  upon  which  the  British 
squadron  in  the  Ta^us  immeoiately  fired  a  salute.  A 
salute  from  the  British  squadron  to  a  Portuguese  flag 
had  not  been  heard  for  years.  The  Portuguese,  too 
happy  to  be  quiet,  f  aid,  **  Oh  I  the  English  have  at 
length  decided,  and,  consequently,  we  will  not  stir." 
Lisbon,  therefore,  became  constitutional.'— Baicocfc, 
pp.  307,  308. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
Colonel's  book,  is  that  devoted  to  the 
siege  of  Oporto,  the  details  of  which  are 
extremely  graphic,  and  admit  us  com- 
pletely behind  the  scenes  at  this  faithful 
representation  of  a  beleagured  town.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  the  terror  felt  by  the 
inhabitants  at  the  commencement  of  the 
attack  gradually  exchanged  for  indiffer- 
ence, and  this  feeling — or  rather  no-feeling 
— as  the  siege  was  prolonged  and  the 
chances  of  successful  resistance  increased, 
warming  in  its  turn  into  heroism ; — to 
remark  the  recurrence  of  the  citizens  to 
their  natural  habits ; — the  almost  uncon- 
sciousness of  danger  with  %vhich,  after  a 
time,  they  parade  the  familiar  streets, 
while  shot  and  shell  are  falling  around 
them  ; — their  passion  for  flowers,  which 
must  be  gratified,  though  the  seeds  are 
sown  between  the  fascines  of  the  batteries 
— and  that  attachment  to  a  favorite  spot 
which  makes  a  valiant  old  cobbler  retain 
his  seat,  and  composedly  follow  his  voca- 
tion, while  exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  the 
Miguelite  fire.  The  same  spirit  animates 
the  softer  sex — the  ruling  passion  some- 
times displaying  itself  even  amidst  such 
scenes : — 

*  In  one  of  the  most  exposed  angles  of  the  place, 
and  where  the  shot  were  continually  touching  the 
parapet,  I  was  amused  at  observing  an  artillery  offi- 
cer and  his  wife  dining  together — she  sitting  full 
dressed  in  the  Moorish  style,  with  ^old  chains,  ear- 
rings, and  other  ornaments,  as  if  for  a  grand  enter- 
tainment'—p.  290j  &c  &c. 

*  One  woman,  with  a  barrel  of  powder  on  her  head, 
had  her  arm  taken  off  by  a  cannon-shot;  others 
were  returning  after  delivering  their  load :  she  called 
one  to  take  her  charge  from  her  head,  whilst  she 
returned  to  have  the  stump  amputated.' — p.  305, 
&c.  &c. 

To  add  to  these  miseries,  famine  was 
rife  in  the  town.  Cats  and  dogs  were 
eagerly  sought  after;  asses' flesh  brought  a 
high  price — fowls  were  sold  for  SOs.  a 
piece — and  the  ex-emperor  himself  was 
pressed  for  a  dinner.    Amid  such  scenes 
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of  distress,  the  natural  good  feeling  of  the 
Portuguese,  their  forbearance  from  com- 
plaint, and  their  patience  under  suffering, 
were  singularly  remarkable,  and  some 
anecdotes  of  their  honesty  are  so  credita- 
ble to  their  national  character,  that  we 
cannot  resist  giving  the  passage  at  full 
length :  the  observation  with  which  it 
closes,  when  we  consider  from  whom  it 
comes,  is  worthy  of  some  notice : — 

*  A.  German  eeDtleman,  about  a  year  and  a  half 
before,  preyionslj  to  the  investment  of  the  place,  bad 
ghren  a  poor  peasant  woman  a  piece  of  linen  to  make 
shirts:  and,  to  his  astonishment,  she  made  and 
brought  them  all  to  him,  having  conveyed  them  safely 
through  the  midst  of  the  Mi^elite  soldiery,  at  a  time 
when  troops  in  general  would  be  too  apt  to  appropri- 
ate so  useful  an  article  to  themselves.  On  mention- 
ing this  to  an  English  lady  in  Porto,  she  said,  *<  Oh ! 
that  is  nothing ; — a  poor  woman  has  brought  me 
back  all  the  thread  I  gave  her  to  make  tape,  saying 
that  she  could  not  make  the  tape,  as  the  soldiers  had 
bu  med  her  machinery .**  There  were  numberless  in- 
stances of  servants  and  others  begging  in  the  streets 
rather  than  make  any  use  of  the  property  intrusted 
to  their  charge.  I  am  confident  that  if  I  returned  to 
Porto,  I  should  find  a  few  things  that  I  ^ave  to  some 
poor  people,  telling  them  to  keep  them  till  I  returned, 
most  faitnfuUy  guarded.  Such  is  the  fidelity  of  these 
people.  /  doubt  if  any  virtues  the  constitution  nuty 
produce  will  make  amende  for  those  they  wiU  lose,  even 
if  they  should  arrive  at  penny  papers  every  momitg  at 
ireai^ast,  and  have  the  heati^ul  cleamess  of  their  at- 
mospkere  destroyed  by  the  vapors  and  smoke  ofmanufac- 
lorief.'— pp.  324,  325. 

The  great  resource  of  the  queen's  go- 
vernment in  such  a  time  of  scarcity  was 
the  wine.  It  formed  the  chief  support  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  was  served  out  in 
liberal  rations  to  the  foreign  levies.  To 
the  John  Bull  portion  of  them  it  was  only 
too  agreeable,  and  was  consumed  with  an 
avidity  which  sometimes  materially  inter- 
fered with  their  military  duties.  The  Co- 
lonel's account  of  their  appearance  when 
first  reviewed  by  Solignac  is  characteris- 
tic. 

'  1  never  beheld  such  a  motley  crew  as  this  corps* 
having  been  accustomed  to  see  our  well-clothed  and 
well-appointed  regular  troops  ;  and  if  there  had  not 
been  something  of  the  deviPs  daring  in  their  eyes,  I 
could  not  have  supposed  them  my  countrymen :  they 
were  true  pictures  of  Falstaff's  corps.  They  were 
mostly  in  rags  and  tatters ;  some  almost  without 
breeches ;  few  with  shoes  and  stockings ;  some  in 
uniform,  others  partly  so :  a  few  had  sbacos ;  they 
were  armed  with  muskets  and  bayonets  without 
scabbards ;  in  short,  they  wanted  alf  the  necessary 
appointments  and  accoutrements  for  the  field. 

*  The  Marshal  bad  made  all  the  corps  go  through 
the  motions  of  priming,  loading,  and  finng,  in  his 
route,  a  necessa^  part  of  such  an  army's  instruction. 
He  desired  the  British  to  do  the  same.  The  officer 
in  command  came  forward  and  said  he  could  not 
venture  to  let  them  do  so ;  some  had  not  learnt  the 
use  of  arms,  many  had  their  pieces  loaded  with  ball- 
cartridge,  and  a  large  portion  were  drunk. 

*  The  Marshal  paused  a  moment,  and  then  said, 
*  Croisez  les  baionettes.'  He  had  dismounted  and 
was  in  front ;  I  recommended  him  to  retire  a  little 
distance,  knowing  what  sort  of  fellowrthey  would  b^ 


with  that  arm  (indeed  the  Marshal  had  felt  that  for- 
merly, as  he  was  one  of  the  French  generals  in  Porto, 
when  we  crossed  the  Donro  under  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington). The  men  immediately  charged,  and  put 
all  the  spectators  to  fiight,  who  ran  till  the  lines 
stopped  tnem,  the  Marshal  skipping  out  of  their  way 
as  fast  as  he  could.  He  observed  their  mettle,  and 
turning  to  mo,  said,  <<  Mon  brave  ColoneL  voilit  des 
loups.^'—p.  1S4-6. 

The  loss  of  life  at  Oporto  was  immense, 
16,000  civilians  and  7,000  soldiers^having 
perished  ;  but  the  fiercest  part  of  the 
struggle,  and  the  whole  of  its  interest  was 
comprised  within  or  around  the  walls. 
For  a  few  months,  indeed,  aAer  the  rais- 
ing of  the  siege,  Dom  Miguel  maintained 
his  ground  at  Santarem,  but  the  formation 
of  the  Quadruple  Treaty  gave  a  fatal  blow 
to  his  cause,  and  the  approach  of  the  army 
sent  against  him  by  one  of  the  contracting 
parties  at  once  broke  down  his  enfeebled 
resources,  and  terminated  a  war  of  which, 
from  the  mutual  exhaustion  of  the  com- 
batants, it  would  have  been  otherwise 
difficult  to  have  foreseen  the  issue. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  present  con- 
test in  Spain  will  be  brought  so  speedily 
to  a  close.  Portugal  was  too  isolated 
and  too  insignificant  to  make  any  inter- 
ference in  its  afiairs  a  matter  of  jealousy 
to  the  great  military  powers.  But  the 
sister  kingdom,  more  formidable  from  her 
position  and  the  number  of  her  inhabitants, 
has  for  three  centuries  occupied  a  pro- 
minent place  in  the  foreign  policy  of  those 
States  which  have  felt  an  apprehension  of 
French  supremacy.  Her  motions  have 
been  watched,  her  alliances  scrutinized, 
and  neither  blood  nor  treasure  has  been 
spared  to  prevent  too  intimate  a  sympathy 
between  her  cabinet  and  that  of  the  Tuile- 
ries.  Recent  events  have  contributed  to 
increase  this  jealousy.  The  ultra-liberal 
government  which  has  sprung  up  in  the 
Spanish  capital,  emanating  directly  from 
the  spirit  of  propagandism  in  France,  and 
clinging  to  it  for  support,  has  created  a 
link  between  the  two  countries  which  for- 
merly did  not  exist ;  and  the  great  dynas- 
ties of  central  Europe  have  become  ex- 
posed, through  its  agency,  not  merely  to 
that  combination  of  physical  force  which 
was  the  object  of  terror  to  their  predeces- 
sors, but  to  that  still  more  formidable 
moral  danger  arising  from  the  spread  of 
opinions  which  threaten  the  very  basis  of 
their  authority.  They  have  consequently 
at  the  present  moment  a  double  interest  in 
preventing  any  measure  calculated  to  rivet 
such  a  connection,  or  increase  the  power 
of  France  in  the  Peninsula.  Accordingly, 
if  we  may  judge  from  events,  they  have 
taken  the  alarm,  and  put  their  veto  upon 
any  national  intervention,  either  by  Louia 
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Philippe  or  his  hui»ble  ally,  the  Whig« 
radical  Ministry  of  England,  in  fa^or  of 
the  constitutional  caiiae  in  Spain ;  and  the 
Queen's  goycrnment,  instead  of  enjoying 
the  whole  benefit  of  the  Quadruple  Treaty, 
will  be  obliged  io  rest  ^atisfijed  with  that 
very  limited  performance  .^f  its  stipula- 
tions, which  is  contained  in  the  grant  of  a 
few  thousand  pounds,  a  lew  shiploads  of 
^rms,  and  permission  to  Avail  itself  of  the 
aid  of  military  adventurers  and  private 
lovies. 

On  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from 
sueh  succors,  it  would  be  hazardous  to 
speculate.  In  the  Portuguese  struggle,  it 
is  true,  they  acted  a  prominent  part ;  but, 
putting  out  of  the  question  the. different 
character  of  the  ground  in  which  the  con- 
1  test  is  now  to  be  carried  on,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  Portugal  has  long  looked  up 
with  reverence  to  England,  and  has  adopt- 
ed with  alacrity  her  discipline,. and  follow- 
ed her  officers  ;  while  the  Spaniards,  under 
the  influence  of  their  extravagant  national 
vanity,  have  ever  obstinately  refused  to 
benefit  by  either;  and  will  probably  ad- 
here now,  as  they  adhered  during  the 
Peninsular  war,  to  their  own  wretched 
system  of  strategy,  notwithstanding  the 
anxiety  of  their  allies  for  its  reform,  and 
the  almost  constant  reverses  that  have 
attended  its  retention. 

But  we  have  no  intention  to  enter  into 
a  political  discussion.  We  proceed  simply 
to  quote,  from  the  Journal  named  after 
that  of  Colonel  Badcock,  some  details  of 
the  sort  of  men  and  scenery  by  whom  and 
amongst  which  the  war  is  carried  on  in 
the  Basque  provinces. 

Our  Journalist,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge, 
who  had  been  suffering  from  bad  health, 
was  ordered  by  his  physician  to  try  the 
effect  of  exercise  and  change  of  air.  He 
proceeded  accordingly  to  the  Continent, 
and  chose  the  Pyrenees  as  the  locale  of 
his  journey,  partly  from  a  wish  to  become 
acquainted  with  those  magnificent  moun- 
tain ranges,  and  partly  to  ascertain,  by 
personal  observation,  the  sentiments  of 
the  inhabitants  towards  the  rival  candi- 
dates for  the  Spanish  crown.  On  arriving 
at  the  frontier,  he  found  it  impossible  to 
cross  it  without  an  escort,  and  proceeded 
by  sea  to  St.  Sebastian,  where  he  joined  a 
detachment  of  El  Pastor's  troops  on  their 
march  to  Tolosa.  In  that  town  he  fell  in 
with  the  main  body  of  the  constitutional 
army,  under  Rodil,  which  he  accompanied 
for  some  days  to  Eybar;  but  on  his  pre- 
sence being  reported  at  head-quarters,  the 
jealous  temper  of  the  commander-in-chief 
took  fire,  and  he  was  arrested  as  a  spy, 


and  would  have  been  cast  into  some  dun- 
geon, had  it  not  be^n  for  the  good  offices 
of  an  Irish  colonel  in  the  Spanish  service, 
who  procured  his  enlargement  on  con- 
dition of  his  quitting  the  country.  His 
homeward  route  was  by  Bergara  (where 
he  again  joined  the  army  of  El  Pastor), 
Villa  Pranca,  Tolosa,  and  Irun. 

His  details  of  what  he  saw,  though  he 
affects  neither  depth  nor  originality,  are 
curious,  as  containing  some  sketches  of 
the  general  officers,  whose  names  have 
been  trumpeted  in  England,  and  of  those 
harrowing  scenes  which  are  ^he  necessary 
accompaniments  of  a  civil  war.  Occa- 
sionally, too,  there  are  passages  of  a  gayer 
character :  but  we  will  allow  Ihe  tourist 
to  speak  for  himself.  He  is  leaving  St. 
Sebastian : — 

'  I  had  cngAsed  a  soldier  of  the  cuard  to  awaken 
me  an  hour  before  the  departure  ofme  escort ;  but  as 
my  only  chance  of  seeing  the  interior  depended  on 
my  being  on  foot  in  ^time  to  accompany  it,  I  was  too 
anxious  to  trust  to  his  vigilance,  and  kept  pacing  my 
room  till  his  arrival.  He  made  his  appearance  at 
two  in  the  morning ;  and,  taking  my  knapsack  in 
his  hand,  we  started  for  the  souare.  My  activity 
was  altoo^ether  superfluous.  We  did  not,  in  short, 
march  till  half-past  six,  and  four  weary  hours  did  I 
pace  backwards  and  forwards  under  the  arcade  op- 
posite the  gate. 

*  I  had  a  companion  in  my  petty  miseries.  Major 
Arago,  the  officer  who  held  the  keys  of  the  fortress, 
was  on  foot  to  let  us  out,  and  he  indulj^ed  in  divers 
emphatic  oaths  on  the  cruelty  of  unnecessarily  tak- 
ing him  out  of  his  bed,  just  at  the  moment  when, 
from  the  freshness  of  the  morning  air;  a  good  Spa- 
niard was  most  disposed  to  enjoy  it. 

<  Durfng  the  two  first  hours  of  mv  pil/vrimage  the 
town  was  quite  dark,  and  perfectly  silent,  except 
when  disturoed  by  the  howls  of  the  watchmen. — 
About  four,  things  became  more  animated.  Near 
us,  and  close  by  thd  gate,  was  a  fountain,  whither 
the  maid  servants  of  the  town  came  for  the  purpose 
of  drawing  water.  Each  carried  a  lantern  in  her 
hand,  and  a  stone- ware  pitcher  on  her  head  ;  and  as 
she  moved  along  with  that  slow,  statoiy  pac6  and 
haughty  air,  common  eVen  to  women  of'^the  lowest 
ranks  in  Spain,  she  QDrmcd  no  bad  representation  of 
one  of  the  priestesses  of  Cybele.  Some  soldiers  of 
the  guard  had  taken  their  places  by  the  side  of  the 
fountain  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the  damsels  in 
tb^r  operations.  Vfe  could  not  see  through  the 
gloom  how  far  they  were  just  allies  and  true ;  but 
iromthe  screams  and  laughter  which  broke  occasion- 
ally on  our  ear,  1  should  have  guessed  that  their  pre- 
sence did  as  much  to  retard  as  to  forward  the  labors 
of  the  fair  Gibeonites. 

*  About  Bve,  the  men  who  were  to  form  the  escort 
began  to  arrive  singly  :  but,  better  accustomed  than 
myself  to  the  delays  or  their  commander,  on  finding 
no  symptoms  of  departure,  took  off  their  wallets,  and 

f»lacin^  them  as  pillows  below  their  heads,  were  in  a 
ew  mmutes  asleep  under  the  arches  of  the  piazza. 
At  last  appeared  our  commandant.  He  was  an  im- 
portant-looking little  man,  about  fortv-five,  and  was 
mounted  on  an  animal  hardly  larger  than  a  Shetland 
ponv,  which,  in  addition  to  its  master,  carried  two 
welT-lSlled  saddle-bags.  Behind  him  was  a  bullock- 
cart  laden  with  a  bag  of  money  and  yellow  leather 
shoes  for  the  army,  and  several  mules  followed, 
carrying  sacks* full  of  similar  commodities.    On  his 
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appearance  aOfder  the  ardiway  the  ^^uard  was  toroed 
CNit,  and  the  gato  being  opened  with  much  cere- 
mony, we  started  for  the  interior. 

'  Oar  escort  consisted  of  about  thirty  rank  and  file, 
and  six  or  seven  light  troopers.  An  officer,  on 
horseback,  going  to  join  his  regiment  at  Pampeluna, 
and  mTsel^were  originally  the  only  volunteers  of 
the  party ;  but  about  one  hundred  yards  of  the  s^te 
we  were  overtaken  by  two  ladies  on  a  mule,  riding 
en  emtoUL  This  is  the  usual  mode  of  travelling  in 
the  Basque  provinces.  The  arrangement  is  very 
aimple,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  panniers  thrown  across 
a  pack-saddle,  with  the  side  cut  away  towards  the 
head  of  the  animal.  In  these  panniers  the  travellers 
take  their  seats,  the  legs  hanging  down  unsupport- 
ed, and  a  good  deal  exposed  to  &e  view  of  the  by- 
standers ;  a  circumstance  which  ought  to  make 
them  carefully  avoided  by  any  young  lady  who  is 
not  well  assured  of  the  beauty  of  her  ancles.  It  is  a 
mode  of  conveyance  admirably  adapted  to  a  hilly 
conndy,  where  the  cross-roads  are  execrable,  and  is 
in  universal  use  at  Briaritz,  a  fashionable  watering- 
place,  two  miles  south  of  Bayonne,  where  it  formed 
the  favorite  amusement  of  the  unfortunate,  but  very 
prettily-ancled,  Duchess  of  Bern,  in  those  happy 
days  of  frolic-fun  when  she  contented  herself  with 
meaner  baubles  than  crowns  and  kingdoms.' — Re- 
eoautims,  p.  85. 

After  a  long  and  fatigtiing  march,  they 
reach  the  town  of  Villa  Bnona,  where  they 
halt  to  refresh : — 

*We  had  much  difficulty  in  getting  what  we 
wanted ;  but  this  was  not  the  first  occasion  on  which 
I  had  observed  a  strongly-marked  dislike  to  the 
Clueen's  troops.  In  (he  villages  through  which  we 
had  passed,  no  one  bade  God  oless  us ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  lowering  brows  and  sulky  looks  of  the 
peasantry  that  were  lounging  in  ihe  streets,  gove 
evident  proof  of  the  hostilfty  of  their  feolings.  Nor 
were  the  soldiery  behindhand  in  showing  their  at- 
tachment to  their  party.  Wherever  the  enmity  of 
the  Basquese  assumed  the  most  decided  character, 
there  loudest  and  most  insultingly  was  raised  the 
chaiint  of  the  Constitutional  Hynm — for  the  evident 
purpose  of  marking  to  the  Carlists  their  contempt : 
a  conduct  that  naturally  enj^endered  in  both  parties 
a  mutual  hatred,  whichs  scruplin^r  at  no  means,  how- 
ever  dishonorable,  of  effecting  ifs  object,  made  their 
combats,  upon  every  occasion  when  combating  be- 
came inevitable,  a  war  to  the  knife,  and  every  pri- 
soner a  victim.' — Ibid.  p.  38. 

An  easy  march  of  an  hour  hrought  the 
party  to  Totosa,  where  £1  Pastor  was 
quartered  with  his  divisibn.  The  town 
was  crowded,  and  our  Journalist  would 
have  had  great  difficulty  in  Obtaining  a 
bed,  had  he  not  been  fortunate  enough  to 
meet  with  an  old  French  dragoon,  resi^ 
dent  in  the  place.  The  war  of  the  Inde- 
pendence, as  the  Spaniards  delight  to  call 
it,  has  left  many  traces  behind  it  in  the 
Peninsula.  In  addition  to  the  Irish  offi 
cers,  who  at  the  conclusion  of  that  con- 
test, from  an  honorable  wish  for  employ- 
ment, entered  the  Spanish  service,  many 
animals  of  a  grosser  clay,  attracted  by  the 
wine  and  the  oil,  were  left  behind  on  the 
retreat  of  the  intrusive  army.  Of  these, 
a  considerable  number,  more  complaisant 


and  attentive  than  the  natives,  ^d/ound 
favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair  Spaniarde— 
had  formed  wealthy  connections,  and  ef- 
fecting individually,  what  they  had  failed 
to  accomplish  en  massCf  had  established 
themselves  in  the  country.  Among  them 
was  M oullet,  the  host  of  our  traveller,  who 
having  fascinated  the  heart  of  a  portly 
dame,  the  heiress  of  a  cook-shop  at  Bit- 
boa,  had  abandoned  the  dragoon-saddle 
for  the  counter,  and  settled  himself  down 
as  umbrella-maker  in  Tolosa.  Finding 
our  Journalist  a  stranger,  and  unable, 
from  the  crowded  state  of  the  inns,  to  ob- 
tain quarters,  he  acted  the  part  of  the 
good  Samaritan,  took  him  into  his  house, 
and  installed  him  in  its  first  floor. 

The  apartment,  in  addition  to  its  other 
agrSmenSf  was  nearly  opposite  that  occu^ 
pied  by  El  Pastor,  who  during  the  fore- 
noon makes  his  appearance  in  the  bal- 
cony : — 

'  Jaureguy,  or,  as  they  pronounce  the  name  in 
Spain,  aowngheej  is  about  forty-five,  and  of  the 
middle  size,  with  a  face  round  and  rather  heavy. 
The  chin  and  mouth  had  a  good  deal  of  decision 
about  them,  but  the  forehead  was  open,  and  the  eye 
frank  and  good-humored.  In  person  he  was  very 
stout :  indeid,  his  paunch  would  have  done  honor  to 
an  alderman,  and  deranged  considerably  his  military 
costume ;  for  the  broad  white  belt  to  which  his  sabre 
was  attached,  unable  to  find  a  local  habitation  in  the 
place  for  which  it  was  intended,  bad  sunk  down  to 
the  pit  of  his  belly,  where,  supporting  the  bu£e  mass 
of  flesh  above,  it  ^ave  to  its  master  rather  a  Sir  John 
Palslp.fi*  appearance.  He  was  dressed  in  a  darK 
blue  Coat,  nchly  embroidered  on  the  collar  and  cu^, 
but  othrrwise  without  ornament,  as  no  officer  above 
the  rank  of  coptain  in  the  Spanish  service  MAars 
epaulettes.  The  trowscrs  were  of  Waterloo  blue, 
disappearing  below  in  a  pair  of  huge  boots,  which 
protected  the  knees,  but,  unlike  those  worn  by  the 
Life-guards  on  state  occasions,  fitted  to  the  calf  and 
ancle.  I  never  could  exactly  understand  how  they 
were  got  on.  A  pair  of  enormous  spurs  decorated 
their  heels.  Altogether,  the  impression  produced  by 
his  appearance  was  extremely  pleasing ;  though  he 
had  much  more  the  look  and  manner  of  a^j^ljy 
English  country  gentleman  than  that  of  an  officer  of 
light  troops. 

<Few  men  have  undergone  greater  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  than  Jaureguy.  Originally  a  shepherd  of 
the  Pyrenees,  he  was  drawn  from  his  peaceful  em- 
ployment to  aid  his  country  in  the  struggle  with 
Napoleon.  Assisted  by  some  mountaineers  of  like 
spirit,  he  became  distinguished,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  war,  by  his  success  in  cutting  ofl^  several  valua- 
ble French  convoys.  The  eeUU  flattered  his  ambi- 
tion— the  booty  his  avarice ;  and  he  abandoned,  for 
a  more  stirring  profession,  his  original  occupation, 
without  losing  the  soubriquet  oTEl  PaaUtr,  which  it 
had  conferred. 

*  During  the  War  of  Independence,  bis  talents 

fradunlly  developed  themselves  ;  and,  at  its  close, 
is  name  was  almost  as  celebrated  as  that  of  Mina. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment, he  embraced  with  fervor  the  new  system,  and 
was  consequently  among  those  who,  on  the  restora- 
tion of  Ferdinand's  authority,  wero  obliged  to  seek 
safety  in  France.  From  this  asjlura  he  had  been 
called  by  the  young  Clueen's  party  to  take  the  rank 
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of  general  of  division,  and  the  command  of  the 
province  Guipuiscoa. 

<  It  would  have  been  difficult  to  have  found  a  man 
better  qualified  for  the  trust  To  great  courage  and 
activity,  Jaureguy  added  manners  singularly  popu- 
lar, and  a  knowledge  of  the  language  of  the  people 
over  whom  he  came  to  rule ;  T>ut  what,  above  all, 
fitted  him  for  conducting  a  partisan  warfare,  was 
that  acquaintance  with  the  wild  country  in  which  it 
was  carried  on,  derived  from  the  wandenng  life  and 
Guerilla  campaigns  of  his  youth  ; — an  acquaintance 
so  intimate,  that  I  was  assured  there  was  hardly  a 
pass  or  defile  of  the  Pyrenees  with  which  he  was  not 
personally  familiar. 

'  It  is  honorable  to  this  "  Shepherd  of  Men*'  that, 
in  a  war  in  which  blood  has  been  spilt  on  the  earth 
Kke  water,  all  parties  concur  in  spHsaking  in  high 
terms  of  his  moderation  and  humanity.  I  was  in- 
formed at  Tolosa  that  he  had  caused  only  two  men 
to  be  shot  One  was  a  personal  friend  of  his  ow^ 
the  mayor  of  a  little  town  at  no  great  distance.  The 
man  was  a  Carlist ;  and  some  of  his  intrigues  in  fa- 
Tor  of  his  party  had  been  brought  under  Jaureguy's 
observation.  The  general  went  to  the  village,  called 
his  friend  into  a  private  room,  and  produced  his 
charges  and  their  proofs.  **  This  first  ofience,*'  said 
he  to  the  terrified  magistrate,  '*  I  wilt  pass  over  for 
old  acquaintance  sake ;  but  duty  has  its  claims  as 
well  as  friendship ;  so  beware  for  the  future."  Two 
days  after,  the  unfortunate  partisan  of  Don  Carios 
sent  information  to  Zomalacarregujr  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  Ctueen*8  army.  His  messenger  was 
intercepted  or  proved  fai^less,  and  the  letter  was  put 
into  El  Pastor's  hands.  He  kept  his  word.  His  old 
playmate  was  immediately  seized,  tried  by  a  court- 
martial,  condemned  on  the  evidence  of  his  own  hand- 
writing, and  shot 

<  Though  now  hblding  a  distinguished  rank  in  the 
nrmj  and  in  society,  Jaureguy  retains  the  simplicity 
of  his  eariy  manners,  and  his  attachment  to  his  rela- 
tions, who  are  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  life.  The  two 
red  bonnets  who  now  lounged  familiarly  beside  him 
over  the  railings  of  the  balcony,  were,  as  I  was  in- 
formed, his  cousins.  They  were  mere  private  sol- 
diers, and  like  their  comrades  they  had  their  trowsers 
turned  up  nearly  to  the  knees,  but  could  show  no 
stockings,  yet  their  three-tailed  bashaw  relative,  per- 
fectly unconcerned  at  these  little  deficiencies  of  cos- 
tume, chattered  with  them  on  terms  of  intimacy  and 
equality,  and  laughed  heartily  at  their  jokes  and  his 
own.'-'lbid.  p.  42-4. 

The  aaecdote  that  follows  is  very  par- 
ticularly characteristic  of  the.  place  and 
the  people : — 


'  Nor  is  this  frankness  confined  to  those  who  can 
count  kith  and  kin  with  himself.  My  host,  Moullel  ^ 
had  been  a  dragoon  in  Napoleon's  army,  and  twice 
had  come  into  hostile  contact  with  Jaureguy.  '  The 
last  occasion,  if  I  recollect  aright,  was  on  the  retreat 
of  the  French  before  the  battle  of  Vittoria.  Moullet, 
with  a  sergeant  and  comrade  of  his  squadron,  were 
attached  to  the  rear  guard,  but  had  loitered  behind  to 
discuss  some  bottles  of  wine  at  a  small  inn.  On 
mounting  their  horses  they  pushed  on  to  recover 
their  places,  and  proceeded  unmolested,  till,  on  turn- 
ing an  angle  of  the  (oad,  they  beheld  Jaureguy  and 
eight  of  his  guerillas  ranged  across  the  path.  For  a 
moment  the  parties  contemplated  each  other  in  si- 
lence, which  was  broken  by  the  Shepherd  shouting 
out  "Frenchmen,  surrender,  and  I  offer  you  fkir 
quarter.**  "  Son  of  a  sow,"  politely  replied  his  ser- 
geant antagonist,  "  take  us  if  you  can.**  So  saying 
he  put  spurs  to  his  horse,  and,  followed  by  his  two 
comrades,  passed  through  his  opponents  at  full  gal- 
lop, and  all  three,  though  a  volley  was  fireil  after 


another  similar  skirmish,  were  the  only  occanons  on 
which  El  Pastor  had  seen  Moullet,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how,  in  the  bustle  of  such  a  moment,  it 
was  possible -to  collect  the  sum  total  of  a  private  dra- 
goon's features ;  but  such  was  his  regal  tenacity  of 
memory,  that  many  years  afterwards,  when  review- 
ing some  troops  in  the  neighborhood  of  Tolosa,  he 
saw  Moullet  in  the  crowd  oflookerron,  and  instantly 
recognised  him.  Delighted  with  a  face  which  re- 
minded him  of  old  times,  he  becl^oned  him  to  ap- 
proach, dismounted  from  bis  horse,  and  sitting  down 
on  the  grass,  to  the  horror  of  his  far-descendea  hidal* 

go  officers,  made  the  umbrella-maker  take  a  place 
y  his  side.  There,  for  a  full  hour,  did  they  discuss 
former  adventures  and  fight  their  battles  o'er  again. 
<On  leaving  mine  host.  El  Pastor  assured  him 
that  if  he  were  ever  in  difficulties  he  had  only  to  ap- 
ply to  him  for  aid ;  and  that  on  all  occasions,  where 
ne  had  the  power,  he  would  have  the  will  to  assist 
him.  At  an  afler  period  Moullet  had  an  opportunity 
of  putting  his  friendship  to  the  test  An  officer  of 
considerable  rank  had  long  lodged  in  his  house,  and, 
after  putting  him  to  great  expense,  refused  to  remu- 
nerate him.  Justice  is  not  even-handed  in  Spain, 
and  to  proceed  with  success  asainst  such  a  culprit  a 
patron  was  necessary.  Moullet  bethought  him  of 
El  Pastor's  promises,  and,  though  with  but  little 
hope  of  their  being  fulfilled,  proceeded  to  the  quarters 
of  the  general  and  made  his  complaint  On  finding 
it  well  founded,  Jaureguy  sent  for  the  officer,  gave 
him  in  Moullet*s  presence  a  severe  reprimand,  and 
with  his  own  hand  wrote  an  order  on  the  paymaster 
of  the  forces  for  the  sum  due,  with  directions  to  stop 
it  from  the  officer's  pay. 

^  *  This  **  honhommie'*  is  in  fact  the  hinge  on  which 
his  power  rests.  For  it  is  notorious  that  he  has  bet- 
ter information  than  any  of  the  queen's  generals,  and 
that  he  owes  it  to  the  circumstance  that  in  a  war 
which  has  divided  father  against  son,  and  brother 
against  brother,  his  popular  manners  have  retained 
for  him,  even  in  the  Carlist  ranks,  many  warm  friends, 
who,  from  present  aflection  or  regard  to  "  auld  lang 
syne,"  transmit  him  information  that  would  be  con- 
ceded neither  to  Rodil's  menaces  nor  his  gold.  In 
short,  I  heard  him  highly  extolled  everywhere  except 
in  the  army  of  Rodil.  There  the  officers,  men  of 
high  birth  and  old  family,  could  neither  forget  his  ori- 
^n  nor  forgive  him  his  rise.  Conscious  of  his  supe- 
riority in  partisan  warfare,  they  affected  to  look  on 
the  whole  system  with  contempt ;  but  l&ware  of  his 
want  of  professional  education,  they  spoke  in  rap- 
tures of  scientific  knowledge,  seemed  to  believe  that 
experience  could  be  gained^entirely  from  books,  and 
that  a  good  general  was  nothing  more  than  a  bundle 
of  dogmas.' — Ibid  p.  45-49. 

In  the  afternoon  £1  Pastor  lefl  the  town 
itj  with  his  division.  The  corps  of  light 
'ef4roops  which  composed  its  advanced  guard 
was  the  roost  formidable  in  the  queen's 
army,  and  had  been  raised  to  act  against 
the  Carli^i6  in  the  defiles,  where,  from 
their  superior  agility,  and  acquaintance 
with  mountain  warfare,  they  had  been 
found  more  than  a  match  for  the  regulars. 
It  was  composed  of  about  800  men  of 
broken  fortunes,  deserters  from  the  French 
regiments  on  the  frontiers,  or  inhabitants 
of  the  Basque  provinces,  who  -had  been 
attracted  by  the  reputation  of  Its  com- 
mander, and  the  high  pay,  amounting  to 
six  reals,  or  Is,  3a.  per  day, — *  an  ex- 
travagant sum,*   says   our  author^  'in  ^ 


them,  reached  in  safety  the  rear  guard.    This,  and  I  country  where  provisions  are  so  cheap  as 
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in  Spaio,  and  arguing  a  consciousness  on 
the  part  of  the  queen's  goyernment  of  a 
necessity  for  supporting,  by  golden  argu- 
ments, the  sinking  loyalty  of  the  few  Na- 
Tarres  who  felt  an  inclination  for  her  ma- 
jesty's cause.'  These  fellows  are  dressed 
much  like  our  own  rifles, — in  a  short, 
green  jacket,  a  cartouche  belt  buckled 
round  the  waist,  and  a  light  musket  with  a 
strap  beneath  the  barrel,  and  are  called 
Chapel  Gorris^  i,  e.,  in  Basque,  *  red  bon- 
nets,^ from  the  color  of  their  head  dress, 
the  only  circumstance  in  which  their  cos- 
tume differs  materially  from  that  of  the 
Carlists,  who  wear  the  blue  bonnet  of  the 
country,  '  precisely  similar  in  shape  and 
material  to  that  common  in  the  border 
counties  of  Scotland.'  The  regulars  who 
followed  were,  for  the  most  part,  fine- 
looking  men,  but  their  clothing  was  in 
wretched  order,  officers,  as  well  as  sol- 
diers, having  patches  on  it  of  every  shape, 
tod  size,  and  hue. 

it  is  a  curious  fact,  in  evidence  of  the 
complete  manner  in  which  the  towns  held 
by  the  queen's  party  were  blockaded  by 
the  Carlists,  that  for  twelve  hours  after 
the  departure  of  this  large  body  of  about 
3200  men,  no  one  knew  whither  they  had 
gone.  The  road  by  which  they  had  left 
the  town  split  into  two  branches  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  walls,  and  it  was 
the  belief  of  the  inhabitants  that  on  reach- 
ing the  point  of  separation,  £1  Pastor  had 
tamed  to  the  right,  and  taken  the  route 
to  Ascoytia ;  whereas,  in  fact,  as  it  was 
ascertained  in  the  sequel,  he  kept  to  the 
left,  and  went  to  Villa  Franca.  But  this 
itate  of  sie^e  was  common  to  all  the 
places  occupied  by  the  Christines;  and 
e?en  at  Saint  Sebastian,  which  boasted 
of  a  garrison  1000  strong,  regulars  and 
militia,  the  inhabitants  did  not  dare  to 
venture  beyond  the  gun  range  of  the 
fortress. 

On  the  following  day  arrived  the  main 
body  of  the  constitutional  army,  and  their 
commander-in-chief,  Rodil :— i* 

'  He  is  a  handsome  man,  about  forty-two  veare  of 
^e,  with  a  thin  pale  face,  and  hi^b,  almost  Roman, 
mtares.  Tjie  eye  is  cold  and  haughty,  and  the 
coQDtenuiice  stern ;  it  has  resolution  marked  in  every 
>i^^  but  there  is  a  sliffht  shade  of  heaviness  about 
the  lower  part  of  it,  which  seems  to  indicate  a  want 
of  active  energy.  He  has,  in  short,  the  look  of  one 
who  would  die  at  his  post,  but  would  not  make  a 
nigle  step  in  adyance  for  the  purpose  of  striking  a 
blow.  He  was  Pressed  in  a  dark-blue  coat,  richly 
einbioidered  on  the  collar  and  ouffii.  There  was  a 
>n|le  star  on  his  left  breast,  but  he  enjoys  the  repu- 
tation of  bavbg  more  orders  and  grand-crosses  than 
^7  n>M  in  Spain.  Rodil  distinguished  himself  in 
^  rofsl  cau8<)  in  South  America,  particularly  by 
Att  obstinate  defence  of  the  Castle  of  Callao  against 
toe  patriots,  on  which  occasion  he  was  reportM  not 
▼  OL.  Liv.  14 


to  have  surrendered  till  every  rat  and  mouae  in  the 
fortress  had  been  devoured.  Of  his  military  talents, 
considerable  as  they  are  allowed  to  be,  he  is  said  to 
be  extravagantly  vain,  and  not  unfrequently  to  fancy 
himself  a  second  Buonaparte.  In  one  respect,  at 
least,  he  resenlbled  him,  as  his  hat  waa  of  the  three- 
cornered  shape  which  was  such  a  favorite  with  Na- 
poleon, and,  like  the  emperor's,  was  worn  across  the 
head.  He  rode  a  mule  covered  with  a  silk  nettinff, 
and  was  followed  by  about  100  light  cayalry,  all, 
men  and  horses,  in  good  6ghting  oraer. 

*  The  infantry  succeeded.  Never  did  1  see  troops 
in  so  wretched  a  condition.  They  were  generally 
dressed  in  gray  ffreat  coats  and  dudi  trowsers,  but 
the  coats  were  banking  loose  in  tatters,  or  at  beat 
placarded  all  over  with  patches,  and  the  dirty  trow- 
sers,  folded  up  to  the  knees,  displayed  below  a  pair 
of  bare  legs  Maddened  by  the  sun.  Some  few  nad 
gaiters,  but  none  had  stockings.  Some  gloried  in 
two  shoes,  while  others  had  only  two  sandals,  and 
many,  with  a  laudable  impartiality,  had  a  shoe  on 
one  foot  and  a  sandal  on  the  other.  The  natural 
conaequence  of  this  state  of  thinga  was,  that  a  con* 
siderable  number  were  dead  lame,  and  hobbled  as 
they  best  could  along  the  road.  Nbt  a  few  were 
wounded  and  carried  their  arms  in  slings. 

<  In  the  rear  came  the  baggage  mules,  about  300 
in  number,  an  extraordinary  contrast  to  the  simpli- 
city of  Jaureguy's  arrangements,  who  had  not  more 
than  twenty  attached  to  bis  corps.  The  whole  force 
was  composed  of  the  third  ana  fifth  divisions,  com- 
manded by  Generals  Cordova  and  Bedoya,  and 
amounted,  independently  of  camp  followers,  to  about 
7500  infantry  and  300  horse.  The  only  artillery 
consuted  of  two  small  brass  guns,  each  about  thirty 
inches  long  in  the  barrel,  and  carried  by  a  mule. 
Their  carriages  formed  the  load  of  two  more  of  these 
useful  animals.' — Ibid.  p.  64. 

On  the  following  morning  the  troops 
resumed  their  march,  and  crossing  a  lofty 
mountain  range,  through  scenery  of  the 
most  magnificent  description,  approached 
the  town  of  Ascoytia,  and  the  monastery 
9f  St.  Ignacio  de  Loyola.  Th^d  building, 
formerly  the  head-quarters  of  the  Order 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  perhaps,  after  the  £s- 
curial,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  resi- 
dences of  the  reffular  clergy  in  Spain, 
excited  so  strongly  the  curiosity  of  our 
traveller,  that,  accompanieu  by  one  of  the 
officers  with  whom  he  had  messed  in  the 
mountains,  he  left  the  division  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  it  a  visit  But  he  was 
unable  to  obtain  access  to  its  interior,  and 
was  returning  in  despair,  when  chance 
threw  him  in  the  way  of  a  young  comet, 
to  whom  one  of  the  monks  was  acting 
Cicerone.  Under  his  auspices  he  entered 
the  gilded  chamber,  the  holiest  of  the 
holies,  where  Loyola  breathed  his  last 

'  I  was  expressing  to  my  friend  of  the  18th,  my  ad- 
miration of  the  magnificence  of  the  sanctuary,  when, 
to  my  surprise,  I  was  addressed  by  the  young  officer, 
not  merely  in  English,  but  in  that  pure  English  ac- 
cent whicii  can  only  be  acquired  by  a  long  and  eariy 
residence  in  the  country.  His  history  was  a  abort . 
one.  His  father,  Colonel  Gaurea,  had  in  the  days  of 
Ferdinand  the  Seventh,  been  a  Constitutionalist,  and 
obliged,  on  account  of  bis  political  creed,  to  leave  tibe 
Peninsula,  had  with  his  son  taken  refiigein  England. 
On  the  establishnieDt  of  the  Clueeo's  Govenunent, 
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both  had  retarned  to  Spain,  and  receiyed  employ- 
ment from  the  Regency,  the  father  oommandinff  the 
advanced  ^uard,  and  my  new  acquaintance  holding 
a  commission  in  the  same  corps.  This  was  the  body 
which  I  had  seen  bivouacking  in  front  of  the  gate, 
and  it  was  now  in  attendance  on  its  chief,  who  had 
been  sent  by  Rodil  to  levy  a  fine  on  the  monks  of 
Loyola.  It  appeared  that  these  unfortunate  fathers 
had  a  few  days  before  displayed  their  zeal  in  favor 
of  Don  Carlos,  and  for  this  ebullition  of  loyalty  they 
were  now  called  on  to  pay  100,000  reals.  Young 
Ghiurea  had  been  educated  at  a  boarding-school  at 
Blackheath,  and  as  my  own  "  seminary  for  young 
gentleman''  flourished  m  the  same  neighborhood,  we 
became  friends  in  a  moment  As  we  left  the  ora- 
tory, I  mentioned  to  him  the  attempt  I  had  made  to 
see  the  interior  of  the  church,  and  the  disappointment 
I  had  felt  at  being  unable  to  gain  admittance.  **  I 
will  easily  manage  that  for  you,"  said  he,  and  turn- 
ing to  the  friar,  communicated  our  wishes  and  his 
own.  The  poor  priest,  with  an  officious  start  that 
would  have  done  honor  to  Malvolio's  imaginary  de- 
pendantft,  instantly  expressed  his  anxiety  to  gratify 
our  curiosity,  and  with  a  hurried  step  led  the  way. 

<  We  left  the  confessional  by  a  different  f  oute  from 
that  by  which  we  had  entered  it,  doors  at  which  w<) 
had  thundered  in  vain,  turning  obedient  on  their 
hinges  before  the  **  (rpen  aeaami^  of  the  heir  apparent.' 

We  have  not  room  for  a  very  lively 
description  of  the  church  of  this  great  con- 
yent,  its  splendid  marbles,  and  its,  with 
rare  exceptions,  very  bad  pictures.  The 
portrait  of  the  founder  is  thus  spoken 
of:— 

<He  is  represented  as  a  pale,  handsome  man, 
about  forty-five  years  of  age,  with  something  in  his 
planner  thatbespeaks  the  consciousness  of  a  Hidalgo 
descent  His  hair  is  sandy,  with  what  Master  Slen- 
der would  have  called  "  a  cane-colored  beord."  The 
blue  eye  is  well  opened  and  singularly  mild ;  and  it 
was  in  vain  that  I  looked  either  there  or  at  the  mouth 
for  those  strong  passions  that  marked  his  character. 
The  debaucheries  of  the  soldier,  the  energies  of  tb% 
priest,  and  the  duplicity  of  the  statesmen,  all  are 
veiled  under  the  calm  serenity  of  countenance  that 
defies  scrutiny.' 

On  regaining  the  high  road  with  young 
Ganrea,  our  countryman  found  that  the 
troops  had  marched  on  to  Ascoytia.  This 
appeared  a  matter  of  not  much  conse- 
quence, and  great  was  his  astonishment 
when  his  new  ally  expressed  his  opinion 
that  they  might  probably  enough  be  cut 
of:— 

'  A  division,  consisting  of  several  thousand  men, 
was  only  about  a  mile  and  a  half  before  us — a  body 
of  equal  foice  occupied  a  village  not  more  distant  in 
our  reai^— we  bad  just  led  cavalry  at  the  gate  of  the 
monastery — and  the  road,  if  on  one  side  it  was  skirted 
by  forest  and  brushwood,  was  perfectly  open  on  the 
other.  I  pointed  out  these  circumstances  to  the  cor- 
net's notice,  but  he  only  shook  his  head,  and  bade  roe 
mend  my  pace.  When  we  had  got  to  the  top  of  the 
knoll,  ana  within  sight  of  the  town,  he  began  to 
move  more  leisurely,  and  took  the  trouble  to  defend 
his  conduct  He  assured  me  that  the  rear  of  the 
army  was  generally  accompanied  by  Carlist  light 
troops,  who,  the  moment  that  a  straggler  was  left 
behind,  onl^  waited  till  a  turn  of  the  road  had  hid 
him  from  his  companions,  to  rush  out  and  overpower 
him.  <<  But,"  added  he,  "  if  we  had  merely  to  strug- 
gU  with  th«  ngular  army,  we  could  manage  easily 


enough.  Our  chief  losses  arise  from  tbecirciunatance 
that  almost  every  peasant  is  more  or  less  of  a  soldier, 
and  hardly  one  can  be  trusted.  See,"  said  be,  point- 
ing to  some  five  or  six  husbandmen,  who  were  cut- 
ting off  the  maize  heads  with  their  sickles,  ^  those 
fellows  appear  sufficiently  well  disposed,  but  they 
have  probably  arras  concealed  beside  them,  and  if 
we  had  been  further  removed  from  the  troops,  would 
not  have  hesitated  to  massacre  and  rob  us." 

*  I  confess  I  thought  all  this  at  the  time  only  words 
of  course  to  cover  poltroonery,  but  similar  statements 
were  afterwards  made  to  me  repeatedly,  and  similar 
fears  of  ambuscade  expressed  by  officers  whose  cou- 
rage was  undoubted,  and  who  one  and  all  concurred  in 
the  fact,  that  beyond  the  walls  of  the  forti6ed  towns 
the  Uueen  had  hardly  a  friend  in  the  four  provinces ; 
and  that  such  was  the  persevering  hostility  of  the  pea- 
santry, that  it  was  a  matter  of  danger  leaving  a  man 
two  hundred  yards  in  the  rear.  In  Guipuscoa  the 
evil  was  not  so  much  felt,  but  in  Navarre,  where  the 
defiles  are  long  and  narrow,  and  the  forest  and  brush 
thick  on  both  sides  of  the  road,  they  had  freqnently 
lost  five  and  six  men  a  day,  independently  of  the 
wounded — and  the  number  6{ these  m  the  array  bore 
evidence,  if  not  to  the  accuracy  of  the  Carlist  fire,  at 
least  to  the  frequency  of  their  attacks.' — Ibid,  p.  75. 

From  the  top  of  a  knoll  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Ascoytia,  the  travellers  had  a 
view  of  that  town,  and  the  ground  that 
lay  between  it  and  Aspeytia,  the  village 
they  had  led  behind  them.  It  was  famous 
as  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  the 
Queen's  troops  and  Zumalacarreguy,  at  an 
earlier  stage  of  the  contest  The  Carlists" 
spies  had  for  once  misled  him,  and  while 
he  was  waiting  for  a  detachment  he  sud- 
denly found  himself  in  presence  of  the 
Queen's  main  army,  commanded  by  £1 
Pastor  himself 

*  Nothing  can  better- show  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  Gtueen^s  government  have  to  contend  in 
attempting  to  carry  on  a  war  with  regular  troops  in 
a  mountainons  country,  and  against  mountaioeere, 
tlian  tlie  result  of  this  action.  Here,  with  position, 
numerical  superiority,  everything  in  their  favor,  they 
failed  in  obtaining  even  a  nominal  advantage ;  while 
the  CaHists,  hemmed  in  on  both  sides,  made  good 
their  retreat  in  face  of  El  Pastor,  their  most  dreaded 
opponent,  by  a  path  which,  to  any  other  troops  but 
their  own,  would  have  appeared  impracticable,  and 
with  the  loss  of  one  single  num,  who  had  been  brought 
down  by  Bob  Acres*  approved  expedient  of  a  long 
shot.'— p.  80. 

The  town  of  Ascoytia,  like  Tolosa,  is  so 
completely  crowded  with  the  military,  that 
our  tourist  finds  it  impossible  to  get  quar- 
ters : — 

*  In  thia  dilemma  I  entered  the  handsomest  shop  I 
saw,  and  asked  the  master  if  he  knew  of  any  house 
in  which  I  could  have  a  bed,  intimating  at  the  same 
time  my  indifierence  as  to  how  much  I  paid  for  it. 
But  the  shop  was  crowded  with  customers, — the  man 
did  not  seem  disposed  to  interrupt  his  varied  avoca- 
tions in  my  favor,  and  answered,- gruffly  enough, 
that  in  the  present  state  of  the  town,  to  get  a  lodging 
was  impossible.  I  was  moving  ofij  muttering  to  my- 
selfl  that  though  it  might  be  impossible  in  Spain,  yot 
in  England  money  would  always  secure  rooms  were 
soldiers  as  plenty  as  blackberries,  when  the  word 
£fig£iiiid  seemed  to  arrest  his  attention,  and  his  man- 
ner instantly  changing  from  indi£forence  to  polite- 
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nefls,  he  asked  me  in  my  own  language  if  I  was  of 
that  coantry ;  and  on  roj  answering  in  the  affiitna- 
Cire,  told  me,  that  if  I  would  accept  of  his  hospitality 
I  was  most  welcome.  I  said,  that  stranger  as  I  was, 
1  was  unwilltn^;  to  levy  such  a  tax  open  his  kindness; 
bat  if  he  would  allow  me  to  remunerato  him  for  any 
expense  I  might  occasion,  I  should  be  happy  to  profit 
by  the  inTitation.  A  Frenchman  or  s  Dotchmsn 
would  bare  grasped  at  the  ofler,  but  a  Spaniard's 
pride  is  stron  jrer  than  his  avarice,  and  my  ally  of  the 
counter  was  indicant  at  the  proposal,  telfing  me 
blaotly,  that  if  1  did  not  choose  to  come  as  his  guest, 
I  should  not  come  at  all.  I  had  no  wish  to  ofiend 
hiraLand  I  accepted  his  hospitality. 

'  His  dwelbng^bouse  consisted  of  the  two  highest 
stories  of  the  tenement,  of  which  his  shop  occupied 
the  ground  floor.  The  lower  of  the  two  he  haa  re- 
'  serred  for  the  use  of  his  family ;  and  to  prevent  in- 
troaioa  had  locked  the  door.  I  was  oonseouently 
ooable  to  gain  admittance  till  he  could  leave  nis  nu- 
merous employers  below ;  and  to  obtain  a  resting- 
place  in  the  mterim,  I  mounted  to  the  other  and 
ni^heet  story,  which  my  host  had  given  up  to  the 
military  quartered  on  him  by  the  authorities  of  the 
place.  These  celestial  regions  were  on  tbe  present 
occasion  occupied  by  General  Bedora,  tbe  com- 
mander of  the  fifth  division,  and  his  friend  General 
Iriarte ;  two  men  so  much  attached  to  each  other  as 
to  be  a  sort  of  proverb  in  the  army,  yet  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  have  found  a  Damon  and  Pythias 
differing  more  in  manners  and  appearance. 

'Don  Ramono  Gomez  Bedoya,  the  handsomest 
oian  in  the  Spanish  army,  was  about  eight-aA^-lhir- 
ty;  tan  and  pale,  with  high  noble  features  and  a 
pierdngr  dark  eye— he  was  one  of  those  on  whom 
Nature  has  written  gentleman.  Frank,  gay,  and 
high-spirited,  he  was  universally  popular ;  and  was 
distio^uiabed  alike  in  the  field,  and,  if  report  spoke 
truly,  u  other  and  softer  campaigns.  But  if  ho  had 
samed  the  smiles  of  the  fiur,  it  was  evident  that  he 
bad  labored  to  deserve  them.  Amidst  thousands  of 
torn,  patched,  and  ill-shaped  habiliments,  his  coat 
shone  forth  in  all  the  glory  of  newness :  richly  em- 
broidered on  the  collar  and  cuffs,  on  the  pc^nts  of  the 
skirts,  and  below  the  buttons  of  his  waist,  it  was  fitp 
ted  to  his  shape  with  a  care  and  precision  that  showed 
the  anzieCy  of  the  wearer  that  he  should  lose  none  of 
his  symmetry;  while  his  huge  cocked-hat,  edged 
with  iace,  like  those  of  Buonaparte's  marshals,  was 
worn  with  that  slight  twist  across  the  head  which 
was  afllected  by  the  bucks  of  the  last  century.  But 
the  frankness  of  his  manners  formed  an  agreeable 
contrast  to  the  coxcombry  which  otherwise,  at  his 
age,  would  have  verged  on  the  ridiculous ;  and  the 
few  who  indulged  in  an  occasional  sneer  at  the 
dandy,  always  ended  by  speaking  in  afiectionate 
eulo?y  of  the  man. 

'Very  difl^erent  was  the  estimate  formed  of  his 
companion,  Don  Firrain  Iriarte.  He  was  a  man  of 
about  fiHy,  of  the  middle  size,  and  of  a  thick  and 
square  make.  The  face  was  round  and  heavy,  with 
prominent  bushy  eye- brows,  and  a  sulky  suspicious 
eye.  A  single-breasted  coat,  with  small  yellow  coni- 
cal buttons,  and  a  high  glazed  shako,  completed, 
thoo;?h  they  did  not  add  to  the  grace  of,  his  appear- 
ance.' Few  men^n  the  army  were  more  disliked — 
brote  and  beast  being  tbe  teims  which  generally  ac- 
companied his  name.  As,  on  all  hands,  he  was  al- 
lowed to  be  a  brave  offieer,  and  no  charge  was  ever 
brought  against  him  of  cruelty  or  misconduct,  L  was 
furpiised  at  an  unpopularity  so  general,  and  appa- 
rsntly  so  undeserved.  But  the  two  friends  had  not 
entered  their  quarters  above  a  lew  mmutes  before  I 
was  sbfe  to  guess  the  eauee  of  the  different  places 
which  they  held  in  men's  likings.  The  recens  in 
which  I  had  deposited  myself  formed  pact  of  the 
pMsage  which  cooneetad  the  front  and  back  of  the 


mansion.  The  quarters  of  Bedoya  were  towards 
the  street,  those  of  Iriarte  behind ;  and  the  two  ge- 
nerals, on  their  way  to  each  other's  rooms,  moved 
repeatedly  alone  the  gallery.  Bedoya,  every  time  he 
passed  me,  smiled  and  made  me  a  sort  of  half' bow  ; 
while  Iriarte  lowered  his  head  like  a  bull  in  career, 
scowled  at  me  from  beneath  bis  thick  eye-brows,  and 
passed  on  without  taking  any  notice.  This  last 
omission  would  not  have  been  remarkable  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  in  Spain,  where  the  Gil  Bias  fashion  of 
"  saluting  the  company"  still  exists,  it  was  a  piece  of 
)>ositive  rudedcss ;  and  easily  explained  to  me  how 
a  man  may  make  himseH  extremely  unpopular, 
without  doing  anything  that  may  be  questioned 
either  on  the  score  of  meanness  or  immorality.* — 
p.  96. 

But  we  are  summoned  to  a  Spanish  din- 
ner, or,  as  it  MTOuld  be  more  legitimately 
termed  in  the  Peninsula,  supper ;  dinner 
being  seldom  later  than  twelve  o'clock. 
The  table  of  Lycurgus  could  not  hare 
exceeded  its  Spartan  simplicity.  First 
course,  cheese;  second  course,  cheese; 
third  course,  cheese :  varied,  it  is  true»  by 
bits  of  bread,  hard-boiled  eggs,  and  roast 
fowls,  but  preserving  throughout,  in  its 
condiments  and  flavor,  its  great  character- 
istic of  unity,  cheese.  The  purveyor  of 
these  good  things  was  a  Cuba  Creole,  who 
had  been  educated  at  Philadelphia,  and 
was  a  true  eldve  of  Brother  Jonathan's. 

'My  host  had  been  too  long  in  America  not  to 
have  thoroughly  imbibed  the  doctrines  of  radicalism, 
and  was  of  course  a  violent  enemy  to  Don  CaHos. 
He  did  not,  however,  seem  to  have  acquired  a  pro- 
portionate attachment  to  the  queen,  but  appearea  to 
belong  to  the  Catalonian,  or  republican,  party. 
Long  obliged,  by  motives  of  prudence,  to  conceal 
his  sentiments,  it  sppeared  to  him  quite  a  relief  to 
find  a  stranger  before  whom  he  could  safely  ^ve 
them  utterance,  and  on  politics  he  spoke  his  mind 
freely.  He  did  not  augur  well  for  the  Cariist  cause ; 
he  remarked,  **  That  though  the  priesthood  had  done 
much  to  aid  it,  by  rousing  the  peasantry  in  ito  favor, 
yet  their  very  adherence  bad  alienated  the  middle 
and  educated  classes,  who  looked  with  horror  to  the 
restoration  of  ecclesiastical  rule,  and  those  scenes  of 
lust  and  cruelty  over  which  the  Inquisition  had 
spread  ite  broad  mantle."  Of  the  constitutional 
cause,  he  allegod,  *'  that  the  profltg&cy  of  the  qiieen 
had  disgusted  many  who  mignt  otherwise  have  wish* 
ed  to  support  her  j^  and  ho  concluded  by  asserting, 
"  that  it  was  only  in  a  republic  that  the  country  could 
find  a  government  free  from  the  bigotry  of  the  one 
party,  and  the  shuffling  and  favoritism  of  the  other. 
In  the  mean  time,"  said  he,  <*  the  provinces  are  pil- 
laged and  exhausted.  One  day  comes  Zumalacar- 
reguy,  and  we  are  called  on  to  raise  a  loan,  as  a 
mode  of  showing  our  zeal  for  our  legitimate  sove- 
reign :  on  the  next  appeara  Rodil,  and  imposes  on 
us  a  fine,  as  a  punishment  for  the  aid  which  we  have 
given  to  Don  Caries.  But  this  is  not  the  worst  In 
this  province  the  great  majority  are  Cariists ;  but 
some  of  course  are  of  a  different  opinion — amongst 
these  I  am  known  to  be  one :  and  tnou^h  I  have  en- 
deavored to  give  them  no  hold  of  me,  either  by  word 
or  deed,  yet  for  these  last  six  months  I  have  not 
spent  a  day,  nay,  not  an  hour,  without  being  under 
apprehension  of  being  arrested  and  shot  I  am  sick 
of  such  an  existence,  and  intend  leaving  Ascovtia, 
with  the  army,  to-morrow,  for  some  forafied  place, 
where  I  can  remain  till  my  property  is  disposed  of 
MrtI I  can  leave  the  oountfy.** ' — p.  108.         ^  O^' 
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The  towns  of  A8C03rtia  and  Aspeytia, 
and  their  immediat^  neighborhood,  are  re- 
markable for  possessing  the  handsomest 
women  in  the  north  of  Spain :  a  fact  which 
it  is  difficult  to  explain,  as  tne  females  of 
the  surrounding  districts  are  by  no  means 
celebrated  for  weir  personal  charms.  Our 
tourist  analyzes  their  individual  claims  to 
excellence,  and  endearors  to  account  for 
their  superiority  orer  their  countrywo- 
men ;  but  we  confess  we  are  disposed  to 
consider  his  mode  of  reasoning  as  rather 
ingenious  than  just : — 

*  As  far  as  I  was  able  to  judge,  the  women  of  As- 
coylia  were  taller  than  those  of  St  Sebastian,  and 
possessing,  with  a  waist  as  taper,  more  of  emfronpoinl ; 
the  nose,  a  feature  which  in  Guipuscoa  is  occasion- 
ally coarse  enoufb,  was  small,  delicate,  and  beauti- 
folly  chiselled  about  the  nostril ;  their  eyes  were 
darker,  larger,  and  more  languishing,  and  beneath 
were  those  rich  pouting  lips  tluit  are  &e  inheritances 
of  the  daughters  of  the  son — ^the  upper  one  covered 
with  that  slight  shade  of  down  whidi  it  would  be  sa- 
crilege to  call  a  moustache,  and  which,  according 
well  with  the  dark  brown  skin,  gave  to  their  faces  so 
luxurious  and  oriental  a  character,  that  I  was  almost 
tempted  to  believe  that  the  fair  subjects  of  old  Pe- 
layo  had  not  entertained  the  same  violent  aversion  as 
their  chief  for  their  Saracen  invaders.  Serionsly, 
we  are  indebted  for  the  best  parts  of  Spanish  beauty 
to  such  liaisons,  which,  in  other  families  besides  that 
of  Donna  Julia,  thoush  they  injored  the  purity  of  the 
pedigree,  marvellously  improved  the  breed.  The 
superior  handsomeness  arising  from  this  mixture  of 
the  races  is  particulariy  remarkable  in  the  inhabitants 
of  Granada  and  Andalusia,  the  provinces  where  the 
Moors  last  lingered :  and  it  is  only  by  supposing 
that  a  small  colony  of  Arabs  had,  on  their  way  to  the 
French  frontier,  established  themselves  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Navarre,  that  1  was  able  to  account  for  those 
brilliant  specimens  of  local  beauty  whidi  I  found  iso- 
lated in  the  north  of  Spain,  amid  the  legitimate  ugli- 
— 1  of  a  Gothic  neighborhood.' — p.  1 10, 


In  the  afternoon  of  the  following  day 
the  troops  are  again  in  motion,  and  Gene- 
ral Bedoya,  the  handsome  and  gallant 
gentleman  of  whom  such  honorable  men- 
tion has  already  been  made,  prepares  to 
put  himself  at  their  head.  He  was,  as  we 
nare  seen,  billeted  on  our  Journalist's  An- 
fflo- American  friend  ;  and  we  doubt  if  Sir 
Charles  Qrandison  himself,  on  leaving 
his  lodgings,  could  hare  made  a  better 
cxitr— 

*  His  charger,  which  waited  for  him  at  the  door, 
was  a  short-tailed  bay  horse  of  great  size  and  beauty, 
and  was  covered  with  a  white  silk  net  to  keep  off  the 
flies.  The  general  was  said  to  pay  great  attention 
to  his  stable ;  and  the  gray  horse  which  he  rode  the 
day  before,  and  the  bay  on  which  he  was  now  mount- 
ed, were  both  from  England,  and  the  finest  I  saw  in 
the  army. 

'  My  hostess  went  to  the  balcony  to  see  him  depart. 
She  was,  cerUiDly,  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  and 
her  charms  seemed  to  have  had  their  efl^t  upon  Be- 
doya.  Twice  did  the  gallant  general,  as  he  took  off 
his  hat  to  bid  her  adieu,  regard  her  with  a  look  of  the 
most  passionate  admiration.  Twice  bending  his 
head,  till  its  well-curied  ringlets  mingled  with  the 
9  of  his  Booephalas,didhe  make  her  a  reverence 


worthy  ofthe  Cavalier  of  La  Mancba.  But  the  lady 
played  her  part  as  well  as  the  gentleman :  it  was  to- 
other novelty  in  Spanish  rosnners.  Had  a  country- 
woman of  my  own,  in  the  class  of  a  second-rate  shop- 
keeper's wife,  been  called  on  to  bid  adieu  to  a  man  of 
Bedoya*s  rank— a  nobleman  and  a  general  of  division 
— she  would  have  done  too  little  or  too  much ;  and 
would  either  have  rudely  shuffled  out  of  the  way,  or 
overwhelmed  him  with  her  forwardness  and  the  Dum- 
ber of  her  courtesies.  In  Spain,  as  in  most  parts  of 
the  Continent,  these  motters  are  diflerently  managed ; 
my  landlady  of  Ascoytia  received  without  discompo- 
sure the  generaPs  farewell,  and  returned  it  with  t 
smile,  a  courtesy,  and  an  inclination  ofthe  head  that 
would  have  done  honor  to  the  Comcrera  mayor.'— IMif. 
p.  115. 

On  the  second  day  after  leaying  Ascoy- 
tia, the  army  reaches  Eybar,  remarkable 
as  being  perhaps  the  only  town  in  the 
Basque  provinces  whose  inhabitants  were 
attached  to  the  Clueen's  cause.  One  of 
her  most  zealous  supporters  was  a  Spa- 
nish Don  in  whose  house  our  traveller  was 
fortunate  enough  to  find  quarters : — 

'It  was  a  handsome  building,  not  unworthily 
termed  by  the  inhabitants  a  palace,  and  belonged  to 

Don  Eusenio  Arostegui  de  i ,  the  representative 

of  an  old  noble  family  of  Guipuscoa.  As  it  was  the 
only  mansion  upon  a  lar^^e  scale  which  I  entered  dur- 
ing this  little  excursion,  it  may  not  be  uninterestincr 
to  describe  it,  as  ^ivin^  an  idea  of  the  residences  of 
the  higher  class  of  country  gentlemen. 

*It  entered  from  the  end,  and  had  three  fronts. 
That  towards  the  street,  which  was  about  sixtv  feet 
off,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  court-yard,  hsd  the  fa- 
mily arms  magnificently  carved  in  alto  relievo  over 
the  door.  The  south  and  principal  front  extended  to 
the  length  of  about  forty  yards,  rising  from  the  bed 
ofthe  river,  and  washed  to  the  depth  often  or  twelve 
feet  by  its  dammed-up  water.  The  third  front  looked 
towards  the  east,  ana  consisted  of  a  double  arcade  of 
two  stories,  about  twenty  feet  wide,  and  floored  with 
freestone.  It  was  built  up  at  the  ends,  and  was  in- 
tended as  a  place  where  the  inhabitants  could  take 
their  rietta  al/re$eo  without  being  exposed  to  the  heat 
of  a  mid-day  sun.  The  upper  arcade  or  balcony 
was  open — that  below  was  closed  with  strong  but 
handsome  iron  gratings,  throngfi  a  door  of  which  one 
was  admitted  to  the  garden  wnich  lay  beyond.  The 
ground-floor  beyond  was  occupied  by  cellars  and  do- 
mestic offices,  through  which  a  broad  passage  con- 
ducted to  an  anterior  staircase  leading  to  the  first 
floor.  On  mounting  it^  the  room  at  the  top  was,  as 
usosl,  the  kitchen,  openmg  off  a  long  gallery  which 
divided  the  house  into  two  psrts,  and  giving  access 
to  the  chambers  on  either  side,  terminated  in  the 
drawing-room  at  one  end,  and  the  covered  balcony  at 
the  other.  A  second  staircase  conducted  to  the  bed- 
rooms on  the  highest  floor. 

*The  great  drawing-room,  which  was  over  the 
door  of  entrance,  accupied  the  whole  ofthe  west  front 
It  was  about  fifly  feet  long,  and  was  lighted  by  two 
windows  at  the  side,  and  one  at  the  end,  looking  on 
the  river  and  the  town.  In  the  centre  was  a  folding 
door  of  mahogany ;  and  on  each  side,  opposite  the 
windows,  wore,  as  is  usual  in  Spanish  sitting-rooms, 
two  large  recesses,  each  about  fourteen  feet  square, 
and  containing  a  bed.  To  these  recesses  there  were 
no  doors,  but  their  entrances  were,  like  the  windows, 
hung  with  curtains  of  crimson  satin  damask,  and  the 
beds  covered  with  counterpanes  ofthe  same  material, 
richly  ornamented  with  tassels  of  crimson  silk. 

<On  each  side  of  the  window,  at  the  end  of  the 
room,  were  two   massy  marble  tables  resting  on 
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§rmdu  legs.  Thete,  with  a  few  ebaira,  completed 
the  fbrnitare,  the  reet  baTiog  been  eent  for  safety 
ID  St  Sebastkii.  There  was  a  ^^ood  deal  of  gilding 
about  the  room — the  ornament  m  the  centre  of  the 
ceding,  from  which  the  lamp  was  suspended,  being 
paiticalsrljr  rich ;  bat  with  that  indifibrence  to  unity 
of  eflect  which  marks  the  continental  nations,  the 
walls  which  indoeed  all  this  magnificence  were 
coarsely  whitewashed* 

'  It  was  in  this  room  that  I  found  Colonel  F— — , 
who  had  arrived  beforO  me.  Immediately  on  enter- 
ing, I  was  presented,  bv  a  Hebe  of  sixteen,  with  the 
ktd  water,  lemons,  and  xucarillo,  which  are  the  to- 
kens of  welcome  in  Spam.  Shortly  afterwards  ap- 
peared Colonel  St  T .    He  was  the  officer  sent 

by  France  to  accompany  the  Ctueen's  army,  and  to 
report  to  his  government  the  successes  and  losses  of 
the  rival  parties.  He  was  a  man  apparently  about 
five-and-f<Mty,  taU  and  handsome,  witn  something  of 
a  German  physiognomy — the  hair  auburn,  the  eye 
blue  but  web  opeoSd,  and  with  a  gay  and  particularw 
ly  pleasing  expression.  The  face  altogether  called 
to  my  reooUection  some  plates  which  Ibad  seen  of 
Charles  the  f^fth ;  thouo:fa  the  French  colonel,  as  be- 
ing very  bandsomej  could  in  reality  bear  little  resem- 
blance to  his  imperial  prototjrpe.  In  person  he  was 
folly  formed,  with  that  slight  swelline  of  the  paunch 
which  spoke  an  acquaintance  with  n3i  men's  tables. 
He  was  in  the  uniform  of  his  nation,  with  large  gold 
epaulettes  and  aiguillettes.  When  we  had  been 
made  acquainted,  he  prepared  to  follow  my  example 
and  pay  his  devotions  to  the  sugared  water.  But  the 
lemons  were  deficient,  and  he  was  just  going  to  send 
for  a  fresh  supply  a  little  man  who  bad  been  oobbing 
about  the  room,  and  whom  he  took  for  the  major- 
domo,  when  Colonel  F-^—  perceived  his  error,  and 
lackjly  anticipated  him  by  introducing  to  him  the 
master  of  the  house,  the  man  with  the  many  names, 
Don  Eugenic  Aroetegui  de  Z 

'  I  am  not  sore  that  I  received  a  greater  shook  in 
Spain.  My  ideas  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants 
had  been  <lerived  chiefly  from  Don  Gtuixote  and  Oil 
Bias ;  and  a  Spanish  Eion  had  been  formed  in  my 
imaoination  on  the  double  model  of  Captain  Chin- 
chilu  and  the  Kmght  of  La  Mancha.  I  knew,  of 
course,  that  he  must  have  lost  the  doublet,  the  cloak, 
and  the  long  rapier,  which  marked  his  dass  in  an- 
dent  times  ;  still  I  fanoied  that  he  would  have  retain- 
ed the  tall  commuidin^  figuret^  the  bi^  feature,  the 
dignity  and  the  gravity  of  his  forefathers.  What 
then,  was  my  horror  when  Colonel  F—  pronouncea 
the  fated  words  that  presented  to  me,  as  the  repre- 
lenUtive  of  the  noble  nidalgos  of  the  country,  the  litp 
tie  gentleman  who  had  been  bowlnff  and  smirking 
rouod  the  room !  He  was  much  b^ow  the  middle 
aize,  had  a  merry  face,  and  a  pair  of  twmklin^,  good- 
natured  eyes,  with  a  nose  that  resembled,  m  shape 
and  color,  that  of  the  worthy  CapUdn  qf  Knoekdun' 
ier.  As  if  he  had  done  his  best  to  destroy  my  illu- 
liona,  he  had  on  a  colored  neckcloth,  an  enormous 
frill,  and  a  short-Uiled  jean  washing  jacket,  precise- 
ly aimilar  in  shape  and  color  to*  those  worn  in  the 
morning  by  house-servants  in  England.  He  was, 
however,  a  worthy  little  fellow,  and!  have  every  rea- 
ion  to  speak  gratefully  of  his  kindness.'— p.  125, 

Our  tourist  is  here  obliged  by  Rodil's 
order  to  separate  himself  from  the  main 
body  of  the  constitutional  army,  which  de- 
parts for  Durango,  and  he  spends  the 
momiDg  in  lounging  with  his'  noble  host 
in  the  uleys  of  the  palace  garden : — 

*  On  returning  to  the  house  he  showed  me  his  pri- 
vate rooms,  containing  his  library  andi^ictures.  The 
fomer  1  was  curious  t»  see,  not  so  much  as  an  index 


of  the  mind  of  the  individual,  for,  since  libraries  have 
been  fitted  up  like  upholstery,  simply  because  our 
neighbors  possess  them,  the  existence  of  books  in  a 
house  proves  nothing,^-4>ut  because  I  expected  it 
would  give  me  no  bad  idea  of  the  information  of  the 
class  to  which  Don  Eugenb  belonged.  His  literary 
treasures  were  contains  in  an  old  worn-eaten  ma« 
hogany  book-case,  wired  in  front,  and  consisted  of 
about  900  volumes.  A  Mariana,  a  Don  Gtuixote, 
and  Gil  Bias,  seemed  the  only  lay  publicationa  ;  the 
rest  were  Monkish  chronicles  and  Lives  of  the  Saints, 
from  which,  if  Don  Eugenic 

**  Picked  up  a  stock  of  good  grace," 
he  could  certainly  gain  but  little  information.    The 
pictures  were  about  thirty  in  number,  and  mere 

daubs 

*  The  greatest  curiositv  in  the  private  apartments, 
and  that  probably  which  I  was  taken  to  see, — for 
vanity,  saitb  the  prophet,  all  is  vanity, — was  the  ge- 
nealogical tree  of  my  worthy  host  It  was  a  won- 
drous production,  and  did  great  credit  to  the  manual 
labor,  if  not  to  the  imagination  of  the  artist  It  was 
the  work  of  a  monk,  wnom  one  of  his  ancestors  had 
educated  some  eighty  or  ninety  years  ago,  and  who, 
in  grateful  return  for  his  kindness,  had  compiled  the 
pemgree,  as  my  host  informed  me,  /rem  mUhetUU 
docuaHnU,  I  confess  I  had  some  misgivings  as  to 
whether  the  thousand  and  one  Dons  and  Donnas 
who  figured  on  the  parchment,  came  into  the  world 
in  the  usual  course,  or  were  indebted  for  their  exist- 
ence to  the  fancy  of  the  Friar,  for  it  was  remarkable 
that  the  short  histories  attached  to  each  were  most 
detailed,  predsely  in  the  time  when  the  records  must 
have  been  most  scanty.  But  my  friend,  Don  Euge- 
nio,  entertained  no  doubts  on  toe  subject,  and  ex- 
patiated with  great  elotjuence  on  their  connections, 
noble  and  most  noble,  lineal  and  collateral' — p.  139. 

On  returning  alone  to  the  drawing-room 
the  journalist  found  it  occupied.  The 
apartments  in  Spain,  as  in  France,  hare 
no  carpet,  and  the  floor,  generally  of  oak, 
is  kept  in  a  high  state  of  polish.  This  is 
accomplished  by  a  servant  attaching  to 
one  foot  a  large  brush,  as  hard  as  that  used 
for  polishing  shoes,  and  skating  with  it  for 
two  or  three  hours  over  the  floor.  It  is, 
as  may  be  supposed,  very  hard  work,  and 
is  part  of  the  labor  assigned  to  the  drudge 
of  the  mansion ; — 

<  After  the  rubbing  proceu  is  completed,  the  fioot 
receives  its  last  finish  by  jdperson  passing  a  towel 
lighUy  over  it  to  sweep  ufKy  litUe  particles  of  dust 
that  may  have  been  forced  by  the  brush  from  between 
the  joints  of  the  planking.  The  first  of  these  opera- 
tions had  been  performed,  as  soon  as  breakfast  was 
ever,  by  a  coarse-looking  Biscsjran  maid  of  all  work, 
and  tiie  second  was  now  in  progress,  under  the 
auspices,  or,  to  speak  literally,  under  the  foot  of  one 
of  the  loveliest  littie  fairies  that  I  ever  lodied  on. 
She  was  a  girl  of  about  sixteen,  but,  for  Spain  is  a 
precocious  country,  round  and  fully  formed.  Her 
hair  was  jet  black,  braded  over  the  temples,  and 
twisted  on  the  cheek  into  a  single  curl ;  it  was  plait- 
ed behind,  and  hung  down  below  her  waist.  The 
forehead  was  high  and  prominent,  the  nose  small 
and  delicate,  the  upper  lip  curled  like  that  of  a  Gre- 
cian statue,  and  the  eye  more  expressive  of  '*  etpU" 
fAeru?*  than  is  common  even  in  Spain.  She  was 
dressed,  like  the  peasant  girls  m  Sootiand,  in  a  short 
bed-gown  of  striped  stufl;  coming  down  to  the  waist, 
and  a  bright-colored  petticoat  Stays  she  had  none  | 
such  props  may  be  useful  in  supporting  full-blown 
beau^,  tney  but  compress  and  injure  it  in  its  bud. 
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The  petticoat  wa0  somewhat  of  the  ehorteet,  and  the 
had  DO  shoe^  or  stocking  It  would  have  been  a 
heavy  loss  had  there  been  either.  The  ancle,  white 
as  snow,  was  delicate  and  well  turned  ;  and  the  foot, 
— such  a  foot  I  Cinderella's  sHpper. would  have  been 
too  large  for  it  It  (I  mean  that  on  the  right,  for 
happily  there  were  two)  pressed  a  loose  towel,  and 
with  her  arms  a-kimbo,  and  her  body  thrown  grace- 
fully forward,  the  liitle  nymph  skimmed  round  the 
room  like  a  butterfly. 

'  Anxious  not  to  mterrupt  her  in  so  interesting  a 
vocation,  I  stock  still  at  Uie  door,  and  I  thought,  as 
she  passed  me,  that  I  had  never  seen  anything  so 
beautiful.  Perhaps  something  of  this  was  expressed 
in  my  looks,  as  a  hand  was  laid  upon  my  shoulder, 
and  Don  Eugenie,  who  had  followed  me,  with  a 
laufhingeye,  and  a  shake  of  the  head  as  significant 
as  Lord  Burleigh's,  asked  me  what  I  was  about  It 
was  an  awkward  question.  A  little  bird  had 
whispered  in  my  ear,  that  I  saw  before  me  the  **  de- 
licias  domini,"  and  to  be  caught  in  such  an  evident 
act  of  admiration  was  !ittle  better  than  high  treason. 

*  Don  Eugenie,  however,  was  one  of  those  modest 
persons  who  entertain  an  amiable  diffidence  in  their 
own  opinion,  and  seemed  never  assurod  that  his  idol 
was  oeserving  of  adoration  till  it  had  found  other 
worshippers.  **And  so,"  said  he,  as  she  left  the 
room,  **  you  really  think  her  handsome  ?"  **  Who 
could  do  otherwise  7"  '*  And  her  waist  ?"  '*  It  is 
beautiful  ♦»  I  exclaimed.  «  And  her  foot  ?*»  "That, 
if  Pope  Joans  were  in  fashion,  it  would  save  the 
Catholic  religion."  "  Yes,"  said  he,  drawing  him- 
self up  with  a  slight  air  of  proprietorship,  *'  she  is 
beautiful,  but  that  is  her  least  merit  in  my  eyes. 
Sir,"  continued  he,  as  he  grew  doquent  with  his  sub- 
ject, **  that  young  creature  a  few  days  ago  exposed 
her  life  for  me.  You  are  aware  that  Eybar  was  at^ 
tacked  by  the  Carlists,  and  that  this  palace  was  their 
principal  object  They  endeavored  to  force  their 
way  through  the  grating  of  my  lower  arcade,  and 
the  only  spot  from  which  it  could  be  defended  was 
the  balcony  above.  It  was  open,  and  particularly 
exposed  to  the  Carlist  fire^  yet  that  girl  stood  in  the 
midst  of  it,  as  cool  and  composed  as  any  man  amongst 
us,  and  was  employed  in  loading  one  musket  while  I 
was  firing  the  other."  It  was  a  fact  The  Don  did 
not  exaggerate;  I  was  afterwards  assured  by  the 
steward  and  even  by  his  wifcp  that  this  young  crea- 
ture, so  gentle,  so  feminine,  so  beantifiu,  had,  amid 
scenes  fit>m  which  her  sex  generally  shrink  in  terror, 
displayed  energies  that  w^d  have  done  honor  to  a 
hewK'— p.  199-141. 

These  were  too  agreeable  quarters  not 
to  be  left  with  regn^t :  but  obliged  to  em 
brace  the  earliest  opportunity  offered  of 
returning,  our  traveller  joins  a  detachment 
of  Chapelgorris,  who  are  going  in  search 
of  ammunition  to  Bergara.  That  town 
had  been  attacked  and  partly  plundered 
by  the  Carlists  about  eight  days  before. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  it  was 
unprovided  with  either  natural  or  artificial 
defences,  but  as  it  stood  upon  the  highway 
to  Madrid,  the  Clueen's  government  had 
found  it  necessary  to  erect  temporary  for- 
tifications, and  to  strengthen  it  with  a  gar- 
rison, for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  their 
convoys  and  couriers. 

Its  defences,  like  those  of  Irun,  Villa 
Franca,  and  the  other  villages  on  the  same 
route,  were  of  the  simplest  description, 
and  as  the  Carlists  had  no  artillery,  were 


intended  to  hold  good  only  against  mus- 
ketry. All  round  the  town,  across  the 
end  of  each  street  leading  to  the  country, 
were  raised  two  stone  and  mud  walls,  some 
thirty  yards  from  each  other,  and  about 
twelve  feet  high.  These  were  filled  with 
loop-holes,  about  eight  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  accessible  from  the  inside  by 
terraces  of  turf  and  stone.  Entrance  was 
given  by  the  massy  gates,  constructed,  in 
the  coarsest  manner,  of  unplaned  wood 
about  a  foot  thick,  and  like  the  walls  loop- 
holed.  But  these  were  only  allowed  in 
the  line  of  the  great  road.  In  the  other 
streets  the  fortification  walls  were  built 
right  across  from  house  to  house,  without 
any  opening,  and  the  inhabitants,  on  leav- 
ing or  entering  the  town,  passed  over  the 
top  by  a  ladder  placed  on  each  side,  after 
the  manner  of  those  in  Robinson  Crusoe's 
cave.  Between  these  walls  was  the  inn  in 
which  our  traveller  took  up  his  quarters. 
It  had  been  the  first  house  plundered  on 
the  night  of  the  escalade.  The  Carlists 
had  concealed  themselves  in  a  convent  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  effected  an  entry  a 
little  after  midnight,  firing  off  their  mus- 
kets, shouting  long  live  Carlos  the  Fifth, 
and  abusing  the  Queen,  says  our  text-book, 
*  by  that  epithet  which,  according  to  Field- 
ing, is  least  amiable  in  the  female  ear.' 

'  My  poor  hostess,  whose  bed-room  window  looked 
into  the  lane,  had  been  nearly  frightened  tu  death. 
At  first  the  sounds,  struck  so  strangely  in  her  ear, 
that  she  could  not  believe  herself  awake,  but  fancied 
it  all  a  terrible  dream,  when  her  doubts  were  disa- 
greeably ended  by  a  musket  bullet,  which,  coroinc^ 
through  the  window  and  passing  over  the  b^,  struck 
the  wall  about  three  feet  above  her  legs.  Immedi- 
ately after,  a  ladder  was  placed  against  the  house, 
and  she  heard  the  window  of  the  kitchen,  which  was 
the  next  room  to  her  own,  opened.  One  man  stepped 
in  after  another ;  but  as  if  doubtful  of  their  power  to 
deal  with  those  within,  they  waited  till  twelve  or  four- 
teen of  their  comrades  joined  them.  *  They  then  made 
a  rush,  several  going  up  stairs,  and  three  or  four  en- 
tering the  old  woman's  room.  On  finding  who  she 
was,  one  of  the  party  ordered  her  to  get  up  and 
prepare  food  and  wine;  while  the  others  opening 
the  drawers,  flung  out  the  articles  they  contained 
and  dioosin^  any  that  struck  their  fancy,  stuflfed 
them  into  their  pockets  or  knapsacks.  My  hostess, 
too  terrified  to  make  any  opposition  to  such  uncere- 
monious appropriation,  got  out  of  bed,  and  throwing 
some  drapery  about  her,  proceeded  to  the  kitchen, — 
but  the  scene  that  met  her  eye  on  entering  it  called 
her  attention  to  subjects  even  more  interesting  than 
the  ti^traction  of  her  own  dear  wardrobe. 

'  Two  men,  an  officer  and  a  private  soldier  of  the 
queen's  troops,  were  upon  their  knees  begging 
mercy.  They  bad  been  surprised,  up  stairs  in  their 
beds,  and  were  now,  according  to  the  aavage  system 
adopted  by  both  parties,  tol>e  shot.  With  that 
humanity  and  kindliness  of  nature  that  distinguishes 
her  sex  in  all  parts  of  the  worid,  she  rushed  at  oooe' 
between  the  victors  and  the  vanquished,  and  tMoM 
her  cries  of  mercy !  merc^  I  to  those  of  the  unhappy 
men.  But  it  was  in  vain  that  she  appealed  to  the 
religion  and  humanity  of  their  captors  ;  they  were    * 
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inaxorable^  and  were  prMmrinf  to  p»M  tbeprisooera 
under  their  fire,  when,  luckily  for  the  officer,  my 
hostess  recollected  having  heard  of  the  wealth  of  his 
family,  and  changing  her  plea,  attacked  the  Carlists 
oo  the  side  of  their  aTarioe.  This  argument  proved 
more  eflfectual  than  its  prodeceesoni,  uid  on  toe  offi- 
cer giving  a  hond  for  a  larffe  sura,  though  with  what 
security  1  could  not  learn,  he  was  allowed  to  go  free. 
The  poor  fellow  bende  him  had  neither  friends  to 
imasom  him  nor  money  to  ofibr,  and  he  of  course  must 
die.  In  the  first  instance,  stupefied  bjr  sleep  and 
terror,  he  had  submitted  almost  unhesitatingly  to  his 
fate ;  hut  as  the  conference  with  regard  to  nis  com- 
mander was  ^ing  on,  the  hlood  once  more  beean  to 
circulate  in  his  yeins«**the  hope  of  life  revived,  and 
with  that  the  energies  necessary  for  preserving  it. 
He  remained  on  his  knees,  however,  apparently  as 
before  a  passive  victim  ;  perhaps  entertaining  to  the 
last  the  hope  of  mercy.  But  when  his  doom  was  at 
length  pronounced,  hie  felt  that  if  he  lived  it  must  be 
by  his  own  act,  and  he  determined  to  make  a  despe- 
rate efibrt  for  existence.  The  kitchen  was  on  the 
first  floor,  and  entered  from  the  top  of  the  staircase ; 
the  door  had  been  left  open,  and  as  some  of  bis  com- 
imdesin  the  house  had  eseaped  on  the  first  alarm, 
the  prisoner  guessed  shrewdly  enough  that  that  which 
led  mto  the  street  must  be  m  the  same  state.  He 
accordingly  watched  his  opportunity,  and  while  his 
captors  were  looking  for  a  rope  to  bind  his  arms  be- 
hind him  previous  to  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy,  he 
started  on  his  feet,  and  in  a  moment  gained  the  door 
and  the  staircase.  Poor  wretch  !  henad  but  accele- 
rated his  fate.  While  some  rushed  down  stairs  in 
pursuit,  others  made  for  the  balcony  over  the  door- 
way, and  fired  on  him  as  he  entered  the  street.  A 
ballet  struck  him  on  the  neck,  he  staggered  and  fell, 
and  had  scarcely  touched  the  ground  when  two  of 
bis  bjutchers,  who  had  follow^  dose  on  his  heels, 
plunged  their  bayonets  into  his  body,  and  put  an  end 
to  his  miseries. 

'  The  only  other  person  killed  in  the  house  was  a 
sergeant  in  Uie  queen's  army,  who  occupied  the 
front  room  on  the  hij^hest  floor,  which  I  now  tenanted. 
Instead  of  flying  with  his  companions  ho  seized  one 
of  the  muskets  which  they  had  left  behind,  and  going 
out  on  the  balcony,  commenced  fifing  on  the  Carlists, 
retorting  with  great  volubility  the  abuse  which  they 
ottered,  and  shouting  out  *'  Come  on,  you  rascals ; 
come  on,  you  subjects  of  the  king  of  the  woods !" 
thecomnnon  soubnouetof  Don  Carlos.  EUs  attack 
was  not  uoanswereo,  but,  considering  the  number  of 
bis  opponents,  it  was  astonishing  how  long  he  kept 
his  ground.  At  last,  a  bullet,  luckier  than  the  rest, 
strewed  him  dead  on  the  balcony.  To  believe  my 
landUdy,  the  stains  of  his  blood  were  still  strongly 
marked  on  her  wooden  floor,  but,  though  1  gaied 
my  best,  to  me  thev  were  as  invisible  as  those  of  Da- 
vid Rizzio's  at  Holyrood. 

'  The  issue  of  the  contest  is  already  known  from 
the  newspapers.  The  Carlists  lost  in  pillage  those 
precious  moments  which,  better  employed,  would 
have  given  them  the  town ;  and  the  garrison  and 
iobabitants,  recovering  from  their  panic,  drove  them, 
without  any  great  difficulty,  once  more  beyond  the 
walls.*— p.  150-154. 

Bergara  is  occupied  by  the  dinsion  of 
El  Pastor,  who  receives  informatioD  that 
the  Carlists  are  attacking  Villa  Franca. 
In  the  hope  of  surprising  them,  the  troops 
are  got  under  arms  without  beat  of  drum, 
and  make  a  night  march  on  that  town, 
crossing  in  their  route  a  lofty  moimtain 
ridge:— 

*  On  gaining  the  low  ground  on  the  other  side  we 


passed  the  town  of  Villa  Real,  and  shortly  afieiw 
wards  the  small  village  of  Ormastegui.  It  is  re- 
markable as  containing  the  residence  of  the  brother 
of  Zumalacarreguy,  the  Carlist  geoeral-in-chief. 
His  house  was  a  low  white  building,  on  the  right 
side  of  the  road,  in  shape  somewhat  like  an  English 
barn,  and  directly  opposite  the  parish  church,  of 
which  he  was  the  priest  Strange  to  say,  he  was  as 
violently  attached  to  the  queen's  party,  as  his  bro- 
ther to  thst  of  Don  Carlos.  «  Had  it  been  daylight 
^said  m^  comrade)  we  should  have  found  him  by  Uie 
door,  with  a  table  by  his  side,  loaded  with  refresh- 
nients  and  wine  for  any  of  our  officers  who  might  be 
disposed  to  partake.''  As  he  lived  unprotected  in 
the  village,  and  no  vengeance  had  ever  been  taken 
on  him  for  his  zeal  on  behalf  of  the  constitutional 
cause,  it  occurred  to  me  that  some  part  of  it  might 
be  affected,  and  that  the  brothers  were  probably 
playing  the  same  game  as  the  Scotch  Jacobites 
durmg  the  years  1715  and  1745,  who  generally  found 
it  convenient  to  have  the  two  heads  m  the  family  on 
different  sides,  in  order  that  whatever  party  got  the 
ascendency,  there  might  be  always  some  one  to 
claim  and  preserve  the  estates.' 

What  follows  is  no  bad  specimen  of  the 
liberality  and  information  of  that  civilized 
party  for  whom  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge people  are  now  making  subscrip- 
tions : — 

*  There  are,  perhaps,  no  troops  in  the  world  hand- 
somer than  the  Spanish.  In  other  countries  I  have 
seen  military  witn  the  same  fine  carriage  and  sym- 
metry of  figure,  but  nowhere  but  in  the  Peninsula 
have  I.ever  nad  realized  to  my  imagination  the  por- 
traits of  Vandyke.  The  small  Greek  features,  the 
high  imperial  brow,  the  pale  reflecting  countenance, 
and  large,  melancholy,  dark  eye,  all  marked  the 
Spanish  officers  as  a  class  apart.  The  veir  eye- 
brows and  moustache  added  to  the  resembfanc^ 
they  were  finer  than  usual,  more  pencilled — in  bet- 
ter keeping.  Such  a  cast  of  countenance  possesses 
much  of  that  character  to  which  we  attach,  in  Eng- 
land, the  idea  of  intellectuality,  and  on  my  first  in- 
tercourse with  Spanish  gentlemen  I  was  prepared  to 
meet  mental  powers  of  the  highest  order.  But  I  was 
miserably  deceived.  The  beauty  of  the  interior 
bore  no  resemblance  to  that  of  the  outside,  and  their 
minds,  albwing  even  for  the  snoall  opportunities  en- 
joyed under  a  jealous,  despotic,  and  ecclesiastical 
government,  were  singularly  ill-cultivated  ;  their 
prejudices,  the  consequence  of  their  ignorance,  being 
proportionably  strong*  Added  to  this  was  a  personal 
and  national  vanity,  so  keen  that  they  could  hardly 
detail  a  fact  without  dealing  in  hyperbole ;  a  fashion 
which  made  collecting  information  even  tolerably 
accurate  a  matter  of  i^reat  labor. 

*  I  had  an  opportumty  of  verifying  these  remarks 
in  the  conversation  I  now  had  with  toe  officers  with 
whom  I  paced  the  great  souare.  Out  of  compli- 
ment to  me  they  spoke  of  England  and  the  army 
with  which  she  had  assisted  Spam  in  the  war  of  in- 
dependence. Many  were  the  eulogiums  passed  upon 
both,  but  I  was  astonished  to  observe  that  none  were 
bestowed  upon  him  who  seemed  best  to  deserve 
them,  the  Duke  of  WelUngton.  On  the  contrary, 
sevenil  of  my  companions  spoke  of  him  with  great 
acrimony,  and  one  add^  an  account  of  the  battle  of 
Toulouse,  whidi,  as  it  differs  from  all  the  variations 
of  the  story  given  in  and  out  of  parliament,  I  will 
venture  to  mtroduce.  According  to  my  **  fat  friend," 
for  he  was  the  narrator,  ti^  Spanish  troops  atUched 
to  Lord  Wellington's  command,  on  entenng  France 
in  1814,  were  well  known  to  be  favorers  not  only  of 
a  constitution  but  a  republic  A  disciplined  body  of 
many  thousand  men,  entertaining  such  principles^ 
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were  of  course  powerful  opponents  to  the  restoration 
of  the  divine  right ; — and  as  the  legitimates  then 
gaining  the  ascendency  were  unwilling  to  permit  the 
ezistonce  of  adversaries  so  well  able  to  thwart  their 
Tiews,  orders  were  given  to  the  Duke  to  get  rid  of 
them,  "eaiUe  qui  eo&e,"  To  send  sonle  thousand 
men  to  the  other  world  is  no  easy  matter  at  any 
time,  and  as  the  only  legalized  mode  of  attempting 
such  wholesale  slaughter  was  by  a  battle,  the  courtly 
Duke,  it  seems,  to  please  his  patrons,  pushed  for- 
ward to  Toulouse,  where  the  unfortunate  Spaniards. 
pUced  like  Uriah,  m  front  of  the  fight,  were  sacrificed 
according  to  order. 

*  This  story  was  detailed  with  the  greatest  mvity, 
and  appeared  to  have  credence  from  its  Spamsh  au- 
ditors; and  I  mention  it  only  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  ignorance  of  a  country  where  such 
monstrous  misstatements  were  not  crushed  in  a  mo- 
ment by  the  voice  of  public  reprobation.' — p.  184. 

Oar  tourist  returns  to  Tolosa;  as  he 
descends  the  Orio,  on  which  stands  that 
town,  he  is  struck  with  the  traces  of  the 
vast  wealth  which  Spain  must  have  pos- 
sessed when  the  Indies  first  offered  their 
riches  to  her  grasp.  At  intervals  were 
ruins  of  what  must,  at  one  time,  have 
been  considerable  hamlets,  connected  with 
the  main  road  by  bridges  whose  former 
existence  could  in  some  cases  be  guessed 
only  from  the  remnants  of  their  shattered 
piers : — 

*  Few  things  astonish  a'  stranger  in  Spain  more 
than  the  number  and  age  of  these  structures.  In 
other  countries  they  are  generally  the  marks,  not 
only  of  great  wealth,  but  of  the  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion and  the  locomotive  habits  of^  the  people.  In  the 
nl^ith  of  England,  and  in  Scotland,  a  hundred  years 
a£o,  they  were  extremely  rare,  and  in  the  upland 
glens  almost  unknown :  yet  England  has  ever  been 
considered  as  taking  the  lead  in  die  mechanical  arts 
useful  to  life ;  and  it  was  consequently  with  no  small 
degree  of  surprise  that  I  found  them  scattered  along 
the  valleys  of  the  Pyrenees,  with  a  profusion  that 
would  be  uncalled  for  even  in  these  days  of  fastidi- 
ous luxury.  Between  an  orehard  in  the  close  vicinity 
of  Villa  Franca  and  the  lower  part  of  the  town  of 
Tolosa  there  were  eight  bridges.' 

An  extravagant  number  at  any  time,  but 
doubly  so  when  we  recollect  that  these 
edifices  were  to  be  found  in  a  wild  district, 
whose  population  must  ever  have  been 
scanty ;  and  were  erected  at  a  time  when 
such  facilities  to  communication  were, 
over  Europe  in  general,  extremely  rare, 
and  the  inconvenience  attending  the  want 
of  them  consequently  little  thought  of. 

On  reaching  Tolosa,  he  learned  that 
during  his  absence  it  had  been  attacked 
anJ  nearly  taken  by  the  Carlisto.  It  ap- 
peared that  their  troops,  under  Quibelaldi, 
after  the  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Villa 
Franca,  had  descended  the  river  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  former  town.  The 
garrison,  anxious  to  distinguish  iuelf, 
went  out  to  meet  them,  but  it  was  sur- 
prised and  routed  by  the  Carlists,  who 
were  within  an  ace  of  entering  the  place 


with  the  fugitives.  Failing  in  this,  tbey 
established  themselves  at  a  village  in  the 
vicinity,  from  which  they  pushed  their 
parties  up  to  the  gates,  and  kept  up  a  cor- 
respondence with  'the  disafifeeted  within. 
So  restless  and  enterprising  an  enemy 
naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  £1 
Pastor,  and  he  again  made  an  attempt  to 
surprise  them.  Marching  with  his  divi- 
sion from  Villa  Franca,  he  arrived  at 
Tolosa  under  cover  of  ni^ht,  and  as  soon 
as  his  men  were  refreshed,  moved  off  in 
search  of  the  enemy,  but  though  by  send- 
ing the  Chapel  Gorris  into  the  mountains 
to  turn  their  flank  and  encumber  their  re- 
treat, and  by  a  forced  march  almost  to  the 
French  frontier,  he  used  his  best  efforts  to 
overtake  them,  he  was  unable  to  come 
up  with  his  light-footed  opponents,  and 
returned  without  having  gained  any  other 
advantage  than  the  capture  of  a  single 
prisoner : — 

<  Such  was  the  result  of  a  long  and  fatiguing 
march  of  thirty-two  miles,  made  under  the  personal 
superintendence  of  the  best  and  most  active  of  the 
queen's  generals.  Paltry  as  the  success  was,  it 
formed  uwn  what  I  heard  and  saw,  no  bad  specimen 
of  the  vaunted  victories  of  the  constitutional  armies. 
And  such  it  was  blazoned  in  the  French  ministerial 
journals,  where,  among  other  achievements,  Jaure- 


X  ae  urac  ezpion,  consiaenng  inai  iney  carry  noining 
with  them  beyond  a  small  finen  knapsack  for  hold- 
ing their  ammunition  loaf,  seemed  to  me  as  difficult 
as  depriving  a  highlander  of  a  certain  piece  of  dress 
which  shall  be  nameless  j  and  the  second  did  not 
appear  to  have  materially  mjured  their  efiectivenees, 
for  the  victorious  column  returned  to  Tolosa  only  on 
Friday  night,  and\>n  Saturday  morning  its  scatter- 
ed, discomfited  opponents  occupied  their  old  quartere 
at  Villabuona,  and  their  outposts  were,  as  usual, 
peeprag  at  us  from  the  top  of  the  crags  that  over- 
looked the  town. 

*  Not  even  the  solitary  prisonertaken  in  the  moun- 
tains was  allowed  to  grace  the  triumph  of  his  cap- 
tors, and  assure,  by  his  actual  presence,  the  loyal 
subjects  of  the  oueen  that  they  bad  one  enemy  tfao 
less.  To  use  the  words  of  the  red-bonnet  who  de- 
tailed to  me  the  story,  he  was  left  to  **  watch  the 
trees,"  or,  in  other  words,  was  shot  where  he  was 
taken.*— p.  806. 

We  proceed  to  give  a  few  details  of  the 
amusements  and  occupations  common  to 
the  inhabitants  of  a  besieged  town : — 

<  The  society  of  Tolosa,  if  rank  bo  considered  as 
the  test  of  good  society,  was  excellent;  but,  as' I 
learned  from  a  resident  gentleman  well  able  to  form 
an  opinion,  extremely  illiterate.  The  chief  amuse- 
roent  of  the  inhabitants  had  consisted  in  taking  the 
aur  in  the  evening  at  the  grove,  about  two  hundred 
yards  to  the  eastward  ;  but  since  the  late  attack  of 
the  Carlists,  that  had  acquired  a  dangerous  charac- 
ter, and  they  now  contented  themselves  with  loung- 
ing in  the  balconies  and  criticising  the  passers-by. 

'The fair  sex  had  little  to  distinguish  them.  Their 
faces  were  even  plainer  than  thoM  of  the  dames  of 
St  Sebastian,  and  their  single  pretension  to  beauty 
consisted  in  a  tolerably  gwd  foot  and  ancle.    Of 
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this tJiej  were  extraTigantly  Tain ;  and  spent  much  of 
their  time  perched  upon  one  leg  on  the  cioea  iron  har 
of  the  raHing  of  the  balconj,  and  swinging  the  other 
backwards  and  forwards  m  the  air  for  Uie  benefit  of 
spectatoTB. 

•The  only  really  pretty  woman  I  saw  kept  the 
ci^ar-shop  opposite  Monliet's  house.  She  had  two 
children,  ana  called  herself  a  widow ;  apparently 
with  as  good  reason  as  the  celebrated  Marquise  St 

E ,  so  well  known  in  France  by  the  soubriquet 

of  *'  La  VeuTe  de  la  Grande  Arm^e.'* 

'  Whether  from  a  respect  to  the  manes  of  their  de- 
parted comrades,  or  from  some  other  cause,  the  shop- 
window,  from  morning  till  night,  was  crowded  by  all 
the  military  in  the  place,  from  the  drummer-boy  up 
to  the  commandmnL  Colonels,  adjutants,  captains, 
and  squires  of  high  d^ree,  were  of  course,  the  prin- 
cip«l  objects  of  attention  ;  but  when  they  were  not 
in  the  way,  seijeants,  corporals,  and  even  privates, 
particnlarly  when  handsome,  were  smilea  on  in 
tbetr  tvra.  Verily,  if  philanthropy  be  a  virtue,  it 
woald  have  been  difficult  to  have  found  a  more  esti- 
mable individuaL 

*  Two  doors  off  was  another  person  equally  for- 
midabie,  but  of  a  difierent  sex.  He  was  a  roan  of 
i^KMit  five-and-twenty,  and  an  officer  of  the  garrison, 
who  had  had  the  singular  felicity  of  being  put  hori 
du  combat  by  his  own  troops.  &Mne  months  before, 
aod  shortly  aAer  the  conscripts,  who  composed  the 
Ibrce  in  the  town,  were  put  under  arms,  they  were 
called  oat  at  a  late  hour  to  repel  an  assault  of  the 
enemy.  The  night  was  dark,  and  they  sallied  from 
the  ^te  with  their  muskets  loaded,  and  expecting 
every  moment  to  come  into  action.  Their  captain, 
who  preceded  them,  received  some  orders  from  the 
front,  which  he  communicated  alta  voce  to  those  be- 
liiiKl  him ;  bat  the  gallant  band,  too  much  excited  by 
their  novel  situation  to  catch  exactly  what  he  said, 
and  never  doubting  that  the  Philistines  were  upon 
thenft,  and  that  they  were  ordered  to  fire,  with  won- 
derful unanimity  let  fly  a  volley.  LnckHy  for  their 
leader,  they  were  desperately  bad  shots  j  and  though 
seventy  or  eighty  bullets  whistled  past  him,  only  one 
took  eflect  It  pierced  his  thigh ;  and  he  was  now, 
with  the  limb  in  a  sling,  slowly  recovering  from  the 
wound. 

During  the  morning  he  lay  stretched  upon  a  couch, 
invisible  to  all  but  the  fortunate  females  opposite.' 
But  exactly  as  the  clock  struck  four,  arrayed  in  his 
most  becoming  costume,  with  his  scarlet  foraging- 
eap  placed  jauntly  on  one  side  of  his  head,  supported 
bv  his  crutches,  and  attended  by  a  corporal— proba- 
bly his  military  servant  in  uniform~-did  he  issue 
from  the  portal. 

*  Uncle  Toby  had  but  one  Widow  Wadman  to 
welcome  his  approach:  fifty  pair  of  bright  eyes 
waited  in  eager  expectation  tue  presence  of  the  Cap- 
tain of  Tolosa.  No  sooner  bad  the  thump,  thump, 
thump,  that  marked  the  descent  of  the  stilts  on  the 
staircase,  resounded  through  the  street,  than  the 
curtains  that  veiled  the  maaonnas  within  were  push- 
ed aside,  and  mistress  and  maid  rushed  to  the  railing 
of  the  balcony.  The  first  story,  the  second  story, 
the  third — all  were  waving  with  female  drapery ;  ana 
as  soon  as  the  red  cap  appeared  below  the  doorway, 
there  issued  forth  a  Babel  of  sounds,  in  which  hopes 
and  fears  and  congratulations  were  all  mingled. 
They  hoped  he  was  oeiter-^-they  feared  he  might  be 
worse — they  congratulated* him  on  looking  so  well. 
To  all  this  torrent  of  compliments  the  happy  man 
said  nothing.  Perhaps  remembering  that  ^sture 
was  the  best  part  of  eloquence,  be  doubtedif  De- 
mosthenes himself  would  have  appeared  to  advan- 
tage encumbered  with  a  pahr  of  crutches.  Perhaps 
an^ous  to  give  ofience  to  none,  where  all  were  so 
amiable,  he  feared  to  commit  himself  in  language 
that  must  in  its  warmth  have  been  unequal.  **But, 
whatsoe'er  the  cause  might  be,''  he  said  nothing ; 
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hot,  adopting  the  safer  plan  of  Sir  Pertmax  Macayco- 
phant,  he  booed.  It  was  not  however,  a  bow-gene- 
ral— it  was,  like  that  of  the  worthy  baronet,  a  bow 
of  discrimination.  There  was  the  nod  of  easy  fa- 
miliarity to  the  maid-servant ;  there  was  the  slight 
inclination,  still  familiar,  but  of  greater  reverence,  to 
the  mistress ;  but  when  some  senora,  whose  rank  or 
beauty  demanded  a  deeper  homage,  came  between 
the  sun  and  his  nobility,  down  went  the  head  be- 
tween the  shoulders,  and  the  eyes  were  turned  up- 
wards, with  an  expression  intendfed  to  convey  at  once 
the  most  exalted  admiration  for  her  person,  and  the 
deepest  gratitude  for  her  sympathy. 

'  It  occasionally  occurred  to  me,  that  all  this  com- 
miseration, on  the  part  of  his  fair  countrywomen, 
was  sadly  thrown  away;  for,  if  I  read  aright  the 
self-satisfied  air  of  happy  vanity  with  which  Die  gal- 
lant captain  shuffled  down  the  street,  he  found  ii 
more-  agreeable,  wounded  as  he  was,  to  be  "  the 
cynosure  of  neighboring  eyes,"  in  the  good  town  of 
Tolosa,  than  to  be  wandering  in  the  mountains  of 
Navarre,  with  the  double  risk  of  being  shot  at  by  the 
Carlists  or  starved  by  the  commissary.' — p.  230. 

The  scenes  of  which  our  author  was  a 
spectator  were  sometimes  of  a  more  melan- 
choly character  :• — 

*  I  was  returning  to  my  bed,  when  Moullet,  who 
was  OM  eourmU  of  every  thioff  tliat  passed,  informed 
me  that  a  shopkeeper  of  Tolosa  was  to  be  shot  that 
morning  for  tampering  with  the  troopsw  About  three 
days  b^ore  he  had  endeavored  to  persuade  a  corpo- 
ral, who  was  billeted  in  his  house,  to  leave  the 
Clueen's  service  aod  join  Don  Carlos.  The  ooan  af- 
fected to  consent  to  his  proposal,  and  volunteered 
bringing  over  some  of  bis  comrades,  to  whom  he 
said  the  change  would  be  equally  agreeable.  Ac- 
cordingly, that  same  evening,  he  introduced  three 
men,  to  whom  the  unsuspecting  Carlist  reiterated 
his  former  arguments.  Apparently  con^nced  by 
what  they  had  heard,  his  auditors  leifl  his  house  and 
went  immediately  to  the  commandant  and  denounced 
him.  He  was  arrested  that  night,  tried  by  a  court- 
martial  on  the  foliowinf  day,  aod  condemned  to  be 
shot  on  the  evidence  of  the  military  Judas  and  his 
associates.  The  execution  was  fixed  for  this  morn- 
ing, and  was  to  take  place  at  an  old  house,  standing 
close  by  the  river,  in  a  maize  field,  on  the  road  to 
France,  aad  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  gate  of 
the  town. 

'  At  five  minutes  before  seven,  the  garrison,  head- 
ed by  the  commandant  on  horseback,  and  with  its 
band  playing  a  dead  march,  crossed  the  bridge.  The 
veterans  led  the  way — then  came  the  young  troops 
— and  the  invalids  who  could  Ump,  but  without  arms, 
closed  the  rear.  They  halted,  and  drew  up  on  the 
high  road,  opposite  tne  old  house.  Two  or  three 
hundred  of  the  townspeople,  among  whom  were 
many  women,  also  attended  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing the  execution. 

*  There  were  other  spectators  not  less  interested. 
The  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  vrinds  the  road,  is 
steep  and  rocky,  and  on  the  side  of  the  town  nearly 
inaccessible.  Its  summit  was  a  favorite  haunt  and 
look-out  of  the  Carlists,  and  was  on  the  present  oc- 
casion crowned  with  theur  outposts,  who,  without 
being  able  either  tp  protect  or  to  avenge  him,  looked 
down  with  no  enviable  feelings  on  the  fate  of  their 
unfortunate  partisan. 

*  About  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed  when  we 
heard  the  sound  of  a  muffled  drum,  and  immediately 
appeared  the  troops  that  guarded  the  prisoner.  There 
were  four  files  of  five  men  each,  and  an  officer.  In 
the  middle  was  the  prisoner  himself,  his  arms  bound 
behind  him  by  a  cord,  which  was  held  by  a  single 
soldier  who  followed.  On  elich  side  walked  a  parish 
priest :  they  were  dressed  in  black  ;  and  instead  of 
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the  Bftsilio  hat  they  ^ronerally  wear,  had  small  skull- 
caps of  the  same  color.  The  two  clergymen  formed 
a  remarkable  contrast  He  on  the  right  was  of  a 
tall,  commanding  fiffure,  but  though  young  the  brow 
was  care-worn  ana  the  cheek  pale  and  thin ;  and 
there  was  that  about  the  eve  and  mouth  which  spoke 
of  high  ener^es  and  a  loity  ambition,  unchecked  by 
the  finer  sensibilities  or  moral  scruples  that  occasion- 
ally make  men  hesitate  in  gratifying  it  Altogether, 
the  face  was  rertiarkable — that  of  a  man  formed  of 
the  ^  stuff  of  which  they  make  cardinals  and  popes.'' 
He  evidently  held  in  contempt  the  part  they  had 
given  him  to  play,  and  did  not  even  afiect  an  inte- 
rest in  the  unhappy  man  beside  him.  ^  His  keen  gray 
eye  wandered  over  the  crowd,  glancing  rapidly  from 
face  to  face,  as  if  it  would  have  read  m  the  counte- 
nances of  the  spectators  their  feelings  towards  the 
prisoner,  and  gathered  their  political  creed  from  their 
symMkthy  or  their  indiflference. 

<  His  associate,  on  the  left,  was  of  a  very  different 
order.  With  nothing  of  what  is  called  character  in 
his  countenance,  he  lad  a  far  more  amiable  expres- 
sion. The  face  was  round  and  full  and  high-color- 
ed ;  and  there  was  a  twinkle  about  the  eye,  with 
traces  of  habitual  gayety  about  the  mouth,  which  not 
even  the  gravity  of  the  present  moment  had  been 
able  totally  to  eradicate.  He  carried  in  his  ri^ght 
hand  a  crucifix,  which  he  held  up  from  time  to  time 
to  the  view  of  the  prisoner ;  and,  speaking  to  fiim  in 
a  low  tone,  seemed  endeavoring  to  prepare  him  for 
an<^er  world. 

*  The  Cailiat  heeded  him  not  He  was  a  remark- 
ably handsome  young  man,  about  seven-and-twenty, 
and  with  the  chest  and  shoulders  of  a  Hercules. 
The  hair  was  jet  black,  the  nose  aquiline,  the  eye 
deep  set  but  bright  and  penetrating,  and  with  the 
mouth  expressive  of  the  most  determined  resolution. 
The  face  was  pale ;  but  (his  is  common  in  Spain, 
and  it  might  be  constitutional.  His  dress  was  the 
blue  bonnet  of  the  country,  and  a  round  jacket  and 
trowsers  of  doth  of  the  same  color.  The  shirt  show- 
ed the  breast,  and  was  open  to  the  waistband.  To 
the  exhortations  of  the  priest  on  his  left  he  paid  no 
attention.  His  eye  glanced  haughtily  on  those 
around  and  beside  him.  His  manner  was  more 
than  collected— it  was  contemptuous.  He  carried 
himself  loftily;  and  there  was  not  a  man  in  the 
escort  who  stepped  more  firmly* -not  one  whose 
foot  came  to  the  ground  in  better  time.  Indeed,  not- 
withstanding his  squalid  look  and  coarse  attire,  the 
feeling  of  the  moment  had  communicated  to  him  an 
air  of  true  dignity. 

*  When  the  escort  arrived  opposite  the  old  house, 
they  marched  down  a  narrow  lane  that  led  through 
the  maise,  and  halted  at  the  place  of  execution. 
There  fresh  exhortations  of  the  priest  followed,  but 
they  were  still  disregutled  by  the  prisoner — who  ac- 
cepted, however,  of  a  tumbler  of  wine  and  a  piece  of 
bread  which  tliey  ofiered  him,  and  drank  about  half, 
soaking  the  bread  in  the  wine.    He  then  started  for- 


ward, and,  in  the  tone  and  manner  of  a  man  giving 
ffiving  a  convivial  toast,  called  out  **  Viva  Carlos  el 
Key  V*  In  a  lower  tone  he  added  a  hope  that  the 
spectators  would  remember  him  in  their  prayov; 
and  then  with  a  calm,  resolute  step  walked  to  the 
chair  prepared  for  him.  As  soon  as  be  had  sat  down, 
his  arms  were  pinioned  to  the  back,  and  a  handker- 
chief bandaged  over  his  eyes. 

*The  soldiers  had,  in  the  meantime,  taken  their 
places  about  seven  feet  off,  and  orders  were  given  to 
make  ready.  The  muskets  woro  presented ;  and 
the  officer,  taking  his  handkerchief  in  his  right  hand, 
without  uttering  a  word,  slowly  raised  and  depressed 
u  three  several  times.  As  it  was  lowered  for  the 
third  time,  *^>e  first  file  fired,  and  the  unfortur  ate  man 
was  no  more.  There  was  no  struggle — it  \^  as  over 
in  a  moment—a  ball  had  pierced  hit  brab.    The 


bead  fell  on  the  back  of  the  chair,  and  ^e  limbs 
started  a  little  forward  ;  there  was  no  blood  visible, 
except  a  little  that  oozed  out  below  that  part  of  the 
handkerchief  which  covered  the  ri^t  eye.  In  about 
two  minutes,  four  old  men,  each  of  whom  might  htTo 
served  as  a  memento  of  mortality,  approach^,  bear- 
ing on  their  shoulders  a  small  bier,  attached  to  two 
poles.  The  body  was  rudely  trundled  into  it ;  ind 
Its  aged  supporters,  sinking  under  the  weight,  stag- 
gered away. 

,  *  With  the  corse  vanished  the  spell  that  had  hith- 
erto influenced  the  minds  of  the  spectators.  Dariiijr 
the  execution,  they  hid  been  grave,  orderly,  and  si- 
lent ;  but  as  soon  as  the  deacT body  was  carried  off, 
each  turned  to  his  neighbor  and  hastened  to  make 
his  remarks.  For  a  moment  the  tones  of  their  voices 
were  low  and  modulated ,  but  this  restraint  soon 
wore  off;  and  in  five  minutes  after  a  fellow-creatore 
had  been,  as  the  phrase  goes,  **  launched  into  eterni- 
ty," they  passed  me  on  their  way  to  the  town  laugh- 
ing and  joking,  as  merry  and  as  gay  as  if  they  bad 
been  returning  from  a  fair  or  a  horse-race.  It  is  ever 
so.  Be  it  who  they  may — stranger  or  relative — they 
die  and  are  forgotten  ;  and  we  return  to  the  wants 
and  the  interests  of  our  own  busy  scene,  with  the 
same  eagerness  as  the  household  of  the  good  old 
Knight  of  La  Mancha,  where,  before  the  pliant 
and  Kind-hearted  gentleman  was  cold  upon  his  bier, 
'  the  nurse  ate,  and  the  niece  drank,  and  Sancho 
cherished  his  little  carcase." ' — ^p.  252. 

But  our  extracts  have  been  already  too 
numerous,  and  we  hasten  to  conclude 
them  by  the  observations  which  follow, 
perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the 
journal,  as  containing  the  opinions  of  an 
eye-witness  of  the  position  and  forces  of 
the  contending  parties,  and  their  relative 
chances  of  success. 

*  The  army  employed  in  the  four  provinces  against 
the  Carlists  consisted  of  35,000  men.  Of  these 
15,000  were  in  garrison,  and  20,000  were  engaged 
in  active  service.  It  was  in  five  divisions — the  first, 
under  Espartero,  occupied  Biscay ;  the  second,  un- 
der Lorenzo,  was  in  Navarre ,  the  fourth,  under  Jau- 
reffuy,  kept  down  Guipuscoa ;  and  the  third  and 
fifUi,  under  Generals  Cordova  and  Bedoya,  formed 
the  army  of  the  commander-in-chief,  Rodil. 

*Of  the  state  of  the  troops  I  confess  my  first 
opinion  was  by  no  means  favorable.  Then,  accus- 
tomed to  see  our  trim  guardsman  in  Hyde-Park,  my 
eye  was  caught  by  the  wretched  clothing  of  the 
Spaniards,  their  want  of  shoes,  stockings,  and  knap- 
sacks, and  their  deficiency  in  those  thousand  minutiae 
of  dress  which  are  necessary  to  give  a  uniform  cha- 
racter to  soldiery.  But  a  short  time  spent  in  march- 
ini^  amongst  them  had  done  much  to  wipe  off  my 
original  orejudices,  and  I  now  looked  less  at  the  dra- 
pery, and  more  at  the  men. 

*  Taking  them  as  a  body,  they  were  tall,  stout, 
and  well  made;  sober,  steady,  ana  obedient  Their 
discipline  was  good,  and  their  arms  kept  in  the 
highest  order.  Of  their  fighting  qualities  report 
sp^e  variously ;  and  I  confess  the  numerous  com- 
bats which  wero  detailed  to  me,  in  which  after  seve- 
ral hours  hard  fighting,  the  whole  loss  amounted  to 
some  six  or  seven  wounded,  and  as  many  missing, 
gave  me  no  very  high  idea  of  their  fondness  to  come 
mto  collision  with  their  enemies.  I  ought,  however, 
to  add  that  all  the  foreign  officers  with  whom  I  con- 
versed upon  the  subject  spoke  highly  of  their  coumge, 
and  saia  that  they  only  required  to  be  better  led,  to 
become  first-rate  troops ;  and  perhaps  the  conduct -of 
the  Italians  in  Napoleon's  army,  and  that  of  the  Por- 
tuguese and  Sepoys  in  our  own,  gees  far  to  prove 
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that  the  beliMrior  of  soldiers  in  action  depends  not 
ao  ranch  on  the  orig:inal  character  of  the  men,  as  on 
the  spirit  and  ^^antry  of  their  leaders.  In  these 
aaalities  the  Spanish  officers  were  said  to  be  at  best 
deficient,  and  adTsntitioas  physical  causes  had  con- 
tributed to  add  to  their  original  inefficiency.  The 
greater  part  of  those  I  saw  in  the  armies  of  Rodil  and 
Jsure^y  were  men  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  who 
had  been  made  prisoners  daring  the  eariy  part  of  the 
Peninsular  war.  In  1814  they  had  returned  to  their 
conotry,  but  as  roost  of  them  were  obnoxious  to  Fer- 
dinand, on  account  of  their  principles,  they  were 
obliged,  by  his  restoration  to  absolnte  power,  either 
to  leave  Spain,  or  to  retire  on  n«lf>pay. 

*Both  these  classes,  thus  martyrs  to  their  political 
creed,  had  claims  on  the  regency  of  1833,sna,  on  the 
double  principle  of  ^^ratitude  and  roterest,  were  re- 
stored to  the  army  and  their  rank.  But  years  had 
rolled  on  in  the  interval,  and  lieutenants  at  twenty 
found  themselves  at  forty  lieutenants  still,  and  en- 
^ged  in  a  war  deniandin|r,  beyond  all  others,  those 
energies  and  that  activity  of  which  their  age  and 
bulk  alike  deprived  them. 

*Oat  of  compassion  to  their  infirmities,  the  go- 
vernment had  permitted  the  older  officers,  even  of  the 
l*jwe8t  ranks,  to  use  horses ;  but  as  it  was  impossible 
to  draw  a  line  between  those  who,  from  bodily  weak- 
ness, were  entitled  to  the  indulgence,  and  those  who 
were  not,  the  practice  became  universal.  Unfortu- 
nately the  means  of  becoming  luxurious  were  not  in- 
creased with  the  permission ;'  and  as  the  scanty  pay 
of  the  Spanish  officer  was  insufficient  to  support  more 
than  one  animal,  and  that  necessarv  for  the  convey- 
ance of  his  baggage,  he  endeavored  to  make  the  un- 
happy quadrupod  do  double  duty ;  and  sat  squatted 
on  the  top  of  his  pack-saddle  like  an  old  woman 
fwng  to  market  between  her  panniers  of  eggs. 
Nothing  could  give  a  more  unsoldier-like  appearance 
to  a  march  than  this  oractice;  and  contributed  to 
make  them  the  object  of  ridicule  to  their  men,  instead 
of  being  considered  examples  of  zeal  and  activity  in 
moments  of  exhaustion  and  toil. 

*  Many  of  the  Spanish  officers  were  decorated  ; 
several  wore  two  Orders,  and  I  recollect  a  single  in- 
stance of  a  lieutenant  who  had  three.  One  ofthese, 
if  I  anderstood  rightly,  had  been  given  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  having  been  carried  a  prisoner  to  France. 
But  it  has  since  occurred  to  me  that  my  ears  must 
have  deceived  me,  for  if  a  government  rewards  its 
troops  for  being  beaten,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
tnr  what  stimulus  it  shall  tempt  them  to  be  occasion- 
ally victorious.' — p.  290. 

Of  the  Carlist  army  he  speaks  thus : — 

*  Opposed  to  thcfte  forces  of  the  constitutional  go- 
vernment, the  Carliots  had  about  14,000  picked  men, 
in  capital  order  and  well  armed,  under  Zumalacar- 
reguy,  Eraso,  and  Zabala.  Independently  of  these, 
there  were  two  or  three  corps  of  1000  or  ISOO  each, 
under  Guibelaldi,  Iturisso,  and  other  leaders ;  besides 
numerous  bands  of  Guerillas,  which  occupied  every 
village,  and  served  the  cause  by  blocking  up  the 
roads,  and  cutting  off  the  communications.  That 
the  numerical  force  of  the  legitimate  party  was  not 
greater,  arose  from  their  want  of  arms,  as  such  was 
the  enthusiasm  in  f  ivor  of  Don  Carlos,  that  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that,  beyond  the  walls  of  the 
fortified  towns,  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  population 
were  bis  adherents.  Of  tho  disposition  of  those 
%riihin  the  places  occupied  by  the  military  of  the 
Ctneen  it  would  be  difficult  to  jndge,  as  death  or  im- 
prisonment followed  an  avowal  of  Carlist  opinions, 
and  thus  rendered  it  necessary  for  the  inhabitants  to 
affect  unanimity  in  a  cause  for  which  it  is  probable 
many  of  them  entertained  the  most  cordial  aversion. 

*  During  the  early  part  of  the  struggle  in  which 
the  Basque  provinces  engaged  in  support  of  their 


soverei^,  they  carefully  avoided  anything  like  a 
collision  with  their  opponents  in  open  ground,  finom 
the  knowledge  that  tho  discipline  of  the  Gtueen*s 
soldiery,  and  their  superior  power  of  handling  their 
arms,  gave  them  advantages,  against  which  mere 
numbers  would  not  avail.  They  therefore  adopted 
that  system  of  warfare  which  they  had  found  so  suc- 
cessful in  the  contest  with  Napoleon,  and  which  was 
suggested  alike  by  their  habits,  and  the  character  of 
the  country.  Acting  upon  this  principle,  they  con- 
tented themselves  with  surprising  out-posts,  cutting 
off  convoys,  intercepting  couriers,  ana  thus  leaving 
tho  difierent  corps  ot  the  constitutional  army  perfects 
ly  isolated,  and  ignorant  alike  of  the  motions  of  their 
enemies  or  their  friends. 

*  Emboldened  by  success,  they  gradually  abandon- 
ed the  extreme  caution  of  their  eAy  enterprises,  and 
commenced  an  attack  on  the  main  body  of  the 
Christines,  and  from  the  top  of  rocks  which  overhung 
the  road,  and  the  woody  aefiles  that  here  and  there 
ran  along  it  for  upwards  of  a  league,  kept  up  a  fire 
upon  the  troops  below.  This  rooide  of  warfare,  little 
glorious  as  it  may  appear,  had  been  singularly  de- 
structive :  and  during  the  two  months  previous  to 
that  in  which  I  joined  Rodil,  the  Ctueen*s  forces  had, 
in  consequence  of  such  attacks,  or  from  the  paltry 
skirmishes  in  which  they  had  been  engaged,  lost  not 
less  than  eighty  officers.  Occasionuly,  too,  when 
favorable  circumstances  presented  themselves,  the 
Cariists  attempted  a  bolder  policy,  and  when  sup- 
posed to  be  at  a  distance,  or  in  small  numbers,  ap- 
peared suddenly  before  detached  corps  ^  of  their 
enemy,  in  a  force  that  made  fighting  or  fljmg  aKke 
unavailing.  To  such  surprises  were  owing  the  de- 
feato  of  (Soesada  and  Lorenzo's  advanced  guard.  In 
both  cases  the  approach  of  the  le^timates  was  whol- 
ly unexpected,  and  the  disorganization  of  the  one 
force,  and  the  annihilation  of  the  other,  almost  with- 
out loss  to  the  victors,  showed  how  well  tho  enter- 
prise had  been  planned. 

*  These  fortunate  results  arose  from  their  possess- 
ing that  power  which  is  the  groundwork  of^all  mili- 
tary success — the  power  of  combination  ;  a  necessaiy 
consequence  of  their  knowledge  of  the  country,  their 
capability  of  enduring  fatigue,  and  their  accuracy  of 
intelligence.  The  first  of  these  was  peculiarly  the 
concomitant  of  an  arm^  composed  of  shepherds  and 
smugglers,  to  whom,  in  the  course  of  their  various 
professions,  every  path  m  the  mountains,  with  its 
mdividual  capabiliaes,  was  accurately  known,  and 
gave  to  their  general,  either  on  occasion  of  advance 
or  retreat,  advantages  of  the  first  order.  Their  power 
of  enduring  fatigue  was  not  less  remarkable,  and  was 
such,  thatliad  fnot  received  my  information  from  a 
dozen  different  and  unconnected  quarters,  I  could 
scarcely  have  credited  it.  But  I  was  agaui  and  again 
informed,  that  Zumalacarreguy  had  not  unfroquently 
marched  fifty  miles  in  a  day ;  and  that  the  body- 
guard of  Don  Caries,  on  the  occasion  of  his  beinjs:  so 
nearly  captured  by  Jaureguy,  had  passed  over,  within 
the  four-and-twenty  hours,  between  fifty  and  sixty 
miles ;  and  must  have  moved  at  a  very  rapid  pace 
even  to  the  end  of  their  journey,  as,  on  approacing 
Tolosa,  til  Pastor,  and  the  troops  in  pursuit,  too 
much  fatigued  to  follow  any  farther,  took  refuge  in 
the  town,  and  sent  the  garrison  to  continue  the^ace. 
But  even  these  fresh  men  were  unable  to  come  near 
the  veteran  pedestrians  of  the  prince's  garde  de  eorpt, 
and  retumea  in  two  hours  in  nespair. 

<  With  such  extraordinary  capabilities  of  limb,  the 
Spanish  constitutional  army,  nowever  superior  it 
might  be  to  those  of  other  European  governments  in 
its  marching  qualifications,  was  totally  unable  to 
enter  into  competition.  But  even  had  its  physical 
energies  been  equally  great  with  those  of  its  Carlist 
opponents,  its  motions  must  ever  have  been  more 
dUatory,  fnmi  tho  circumstance,  that  the  le^timates 
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were  able  to  advance  at  the  rate  of  speed  posseesed 
by  their  best  men.  as  they  found  all  along  their  route, 
in  the  cottages  of  the  attached  peasantry,  an  asylum 
for  their  eniausted  soldiery ;  while  the  Christines 
were  obliged  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  lag- 
gard step  of  the  greatest  invalid  in  their  ranks,  as 
every  loiterer  was  sure  to  be  slaughtered  as  soon  as 
he  was  beyond  the  protection  of  his  comrades.  Even 
in  Ghiipuscoa,  where,  from  the  more  open  state  of  the 
country,  such  attacks  were  less  dreaded,  I  have  seen 
the  rear-cruard,  more  than  once,  come  to  a  halt  till 
some  soldiers  who  were  drinking  at  a  rivulet  had 
finished  their  draught,  lest  they  should  be  exposed  to 
danger  by  being  for  a  few  moments  behind  the  rest. 

*  It  is  in  consequence  of  this  amazing  rapidity  of 
movement,  and  this  attachment  of  the  Basquese,  that 
I  should  be  inclined  to  listen  with  distrust  to  the 
details  of  any  important  loss  sustained  by  the  Carl- 
ista,  so  long  as  they  confine  their  operations  to  the 
broken  suiUoe  of  the  four  provinces.  As  in  the  event 
of  Zumalacarref  uv  being  engaged  in  any  general 
combat,  in  whicn  he  was  not  likely  to  be  victor— a 
matter  b}r  no  means  probable,  since  by  his  superior 
speed  he  is  enabled  to  choose  his  own  ground,  and  is 
understood  never  to  go  into  action  except  with  over- 
whelming odds  in  his  favor— he  has  only,  on  the  day 
going  against  him,  to  scatter  his  troops  to  every  wind 
of  heaven,  and  send  them  in  a  thousand  directions  to 
the  defiles  of  the  neighborhood,  where,  moving  at  a 
pace  incompatible  alike  with  the  dress  and  the  habits 
of  the  regulars,  they  would  be  in  a  few  minutes  safe 
from  pursuit;  and,  re-organizing  themselves  amid 
the  security  oi  their  fastnesses,  assume  in  four-and- 
twenty  hours,  as  formidable -a  character  as  ever. 
The  constitutional  army  has  no  such  resource  a^nst 
misfortune ;  its  existence  depends  upon  its  remaining 
in  a  mass,  and  once  broken,  it  would  certainly  and 
rapidly  be  annihilated  in  detail. 

'Another  circumstance,  highly  favorable  to  the 
Carlist  generals,  is  the  accuracy  of  their  intellig^ce, 
and  the  power  which  they  possess  of  transmitting 
immediate  orders  to  the  subordinate  heads  of  the 
scattered  corps.  In  both  aualifications  were  the 
Christines  deficient.  Of  intelli^enoe  indeed,  such  as 
it  was,  they  had  plenty,  for  it  is  always  volunteered 
when  men  pay  nigh  ;  and  it  was  said  that  Rodil 

faye  an  ounce  of  gold  for  each  piece  of  information : 
ut  his  officers  ua?A  to  complain  that  it  could  not  be 
depended  on ;  and  that  even  where  it  proved  to  be 
true,  the  commander-in-chief  was  unable  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  so  as  to  execute  a  combined  movement 
— as  £e  orders  to  the  geaerals  of  the  detached  divis- 
ions could  only  be  conveyed  under  the  protection  of 
a  strong  escort,  which  was  occasionally  beaten  back 
when  amounting  to  180  men,  and  which,  even  when 
enabled  to  proceed^  marched  only  in  the  day-time, 
and  moved  at  a  snail's  pace. 

'  The  Carlists  were  in  a  very  different  position. 
Through  the  medium  of  a  peasantry,  who  had  been 
tauffht  oy  their  priests  that  they  were  incurring  eter* 
naldanmatioQ  if  they  neglected  any  means  of  advanc- 
ing the  cause  of  their  sovereign,  the  most  detailed 
accounts  were  conveyed  to  the  head  Quarters  of 
Zumalacarreguy  of  the  movements  of  tne  queen's 
army ;  while  despatches,  sent  from  one  corps  to 
ano&er,  instead  of  loitering  along  the  road  at  the 
■low  pace  of  an  escort  of  infantry,  were  conveyed 
across  the  country  afler  the  fashion  oifthe  fiery  cross  in 
the  old  times  of  Highland  warfare.  The  bearer  of 
the  packet,  while  it  renmined  in  his  possession,  hur- 
ried on  with  all  the  speed  that  wind  and  limb  could 
muster :  and  at  the  moment  his  energies  became  ex- 
hausted, he  was  entitled  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
the  first  peasant  whom  he  met,  who,  on  horseback  or 
on  foot,  m  cottage  or  in  field,  was  obliged  to  receive 
it,  and  Vsudi  was  the  terror  inspired  by  the  denuncia- 
tions of^the  nwnks)  to  forward  it  xmi  its  coarse  with 


the  same  rapidity.  In  this  manner,  the  orders  of  the 
superior  officers  of  the  legitimate  party  were  occa- 
sionally conveved  sixteen  miles  within  Uie  hour ;  and 
their  power,  either  of  avoiding  or  surprising  an  enemy, 
increased  in  a  tenfold  degree. 

<  But,  independendy  of  the  information  derived 
from  a  zealous  peasantry,  they  had  a  corps  of  li^t 
troops  specially  attached  to  the  duty  of  preceding 
and  following  the  queen's  army.  These  fellows  oc- 
cupied the  heights,  and  by  firing  signals  were  able 
to  communicate  with  each  other,  and  transmit  intel- 
ligence with  wonderful  facility.  They  were,  as  I 
was  afterwards  informed,  in  full  operation  on  the  day 
on  which  Rodtl's  army  left  ^olosa  for  Ascoytia,  and 
gave  warning  to  the  inhabitants  of  theiatter  town  of 
our  approach  mthin  five  minutes  after  we  had  enter- 
ed the  gully  up  which,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Tolosa,  turns  the  Aecoytia  road.  The  consejquence 
was,  that  the  band  of  Carlists  which  occupied  the 
village,  and  those  inhabitants  who,  from  their  zeal  for 
legitimacy,  might  have  been  objects  of  suspicion  to 
Rodil,  had  fiiU  time  to  transport  themselves  to  the 
mountain?,  and  await  in  safety  amid  their  fastnesses 
the  moment  of  our  departure. 

'  Of  the  fortified  places  possessed  bv  the  queen,  alU 
with  the  exception  of  Pampeluna  and  St  Sebastian, 
might  be  taken  in  a  few  hours  by  two  heavy  guns  ; 
as  those  I  saw,  Eybar,  Bergara,  Villafranca,  and  To- 
losa, were  commanded  by  heights  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood ;  and  I  was  informed  that  the  others 
were  in  a  similar  situation.  But  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  would  be  good  policy  in  the  Carlists  to  reduce  them 
if  they  could,  as  at  present  they  are  said  to  occupy 
fifteen  thousand  men,  who,  witnout  a  single  soldier 
being  withdrawn  from  the  legitimate  ranks  for  the 
purpose,  are  de  facto  blockaded  by  the  animosity  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood,  and  dare  not, 
except  in  force,  move  three  hundred  yards  from  the 
walls.  Occasionally  they  sally  forth  in  a  strong 
body,  and  clear  the  roads  for  two  miles  in  advance ; 
but 'though  everything  gives  way  before  them,  they 
no  sooner  begin  to  retrace  their  steps  than  their  ene- 
mies return  upon  their  heels,  and  by  the  time  they 
have  entered  the  town  the  place  is  as  strictly  block- 
aded as  before. 

*  From  all  these  circumstances,  were  I  called  on  to 
form  an  opinion,  I  should  augur  ill  for  the  success  of 
the  queen  in  the  four  provinces.  Independently  of 
the  hatred  of  the  Basquese— a  hatred  founded  on  the 
triple  ground  of  interest,  loyalty,  and  religion— there 
exists  a  bar  to  her  success  in  the  character  of  the 
country,  which,  full  of  forests  and  defiles,  is  impene- 
tmble  to  any  but  the  natives ;  and  defied  the  power 
of  Napoleon,  at  the  head  of  armies  much  more  for- 
midable than  any  that  the  Christines  are  likely  to 
hrins  into  the  field. 

*  Of  the  sentiments  of  the  inhabitants  towards  Don 
Carlos,  in  the  southern  districts  of  the  Peninsula,  I 
had  no  means  of  forming  an  opinion  ;  but  though  at 
present  there  appears  an  unanimous  feelinff  in  favor 
of  the  constitution,  it  should  be  recollected,  that  there 
are  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
narchy eighty-six  thousand  regular  clergy,  besides 
an  enormous  number  of  parish  priests,  most  of  whom 
identify  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos  with  their  own ; 
and  who,  ruling  with  almost  sovereign  power  over 
the  minds  of  an  ignorant  and  prejudiced  majority, 
would  be  inclined  to  use  their  influence  on  the  first 
occasion  on  which  it  could  be  employed  with  ad- 
vantage, for  the  purpose  of  producing  opposition  to 
the  Clueen's  government.'— p.  256-63. 

In  these  observa^ons,  generally,  we 
concur — though  we  must  add  that  we  esti- 
mate the  chances  of  success  of  the  legiti- 
mate party  much  more  highly  than  our 
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author  does.  During  the  last  year  it  ap- 
pears to  us  that  the  war  io  the  Basque 
provinces  has  materially  changed  its  cha- 
racter. When  our  tourist  was  in  Spain, 
the  Carlista  acted  chiefly  on  the  defensive; 
and  if  they  attempted  bolder  measures, 
were  indebted  for  their  happy  issue  either 
to  their  surprising,  or  overwhelming  by 
numbers,  isolated  portions  of  the  consti- 
tutional army.  Since  that  time-— and  the 
&ct  is  remarkable,  as  arguing  an  import- 
ant improvement  in  the  morale  and  dis- 
cipline of  their  troops — they  hare  gra- 
dimlly  assumed  a  more  forward  attitude, 
and  meeting  their  opponents  face  to  face, 
in  open  ground,  and  on  equal  terms,  have 
repeatedly  engaged  and  beaten  the  largest 
force  which  the  queen's  party  could  bring 
against  them. 

It  will  be  recollected,  too,  that  these 
Ticiories  hare  been  obtained  oyer  the  best 
officers  in  Spain.     Rodil,  the  defender  of 
Callao,  was  opposed  to  them,  and  failed ; 
Mina,  who,  associated  as  he  was  in  the 
mii^ds  of  the  Basquese  with  the  recollec- 
tion of  former  triumphs,  was  perhaps  the 
most  formidable  opponent  of  Don  Carlos, 
has  shared   the  same  fate;  and  Valdez, 
their  successor,  with  a  higher  character 
than    any   of  his  countrymen    for  pro- 
fessional   knowledge,  has    become    dis- 
tinguished above  his  predecessors  only  by 
the  superior  amount  of  his  losses,  and  has, 
it  is  said,  shut  himself  up  in  Vittoria,  and 
resigned  to  his  opponent  that  which  has 
hitherto  been  the  battle-field  of  the  com- 
batants.    If  to  these  successes  be  added 
the  capture  of  some  of  the  towns  garrison- 
ed by  the  Christinos — the  abandonment  of 
others — the  recent  daring  operations  of 
the  Carlist  forces  in  the  plains  of  Catalo 
nia  and  Old  Castile,  where  till  lately  they 
only  ventured  to  show  themselves  in  small 
and  scattered  bands — and,  above  aU,  the 
demand  made  by  the  government  of  Isa- 
beUa  for  that  foreign  aid  which  it  is  noto- 
rious was,  but  a  few  months  ago,  equally 
unpopular  with  her  ministry  and  her  peo- 
ple— we  can  entertain  little  doubt  that  the 
legitimate  party  is  rapidly  increasing  in 
strength   and    popularity ;    and  that  its 
ChieC  were  he  opposed  only  by  the  arms 
of  his  countrymen,  and  those  means  of  re- 
sistance at  present  within  the  limits  of  the 
Peninsula,  would  succeed  in  establishing 
himself  upon  the  Spanish  throne.     Nor  do 
we  apprehend  that  such  an  occurrence  as 
the  death  of  Ids  ffallant  general  will  now 
materially  affect  Uiese  prospects.     At  the 
commencement  oi  the  struggle,  indeed, 
such  a  loss  would  have  been  irreparable. 
Tken^  mere  seal,  or  coutagSy  or  military 


skin,  however  great,  would  have  been  in- 
sufficient to  have  raised  with  success  the 
standard  of  a  fugitive  prince,  in  opposition 
to  a  powerful  army  and  an  established  go- 
vernment, with  no  other  support  than  that 
aflbrded  by  peasants,  without  money,  with- 
out discipline,  and  almost  without  weapons. 
Peculiar  talents  were  necessary.  A  man 
was  required  who  was  intimate  with  the 
defiles  of  the  wild  district  in  which  the 
combat  was  to  be  carried  on,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  its  inhabitants ;  one  who,  uniting 
in  his  own  person  the  activity  and  local 
knowledge  of  the  mountaineer,  to  military 
science  and  acquaintance  with  the  tactics 
of  a  regular  army,  could,  as  occasion  might 
demand,  oppose  to  a  superior  enemy  either 
the  rapid  and  isolated  movements  of  the 
guerilla,  or  the  more  extensive  and  com- 
bined operations  of  civilized  warfare. 
Such  was  Zumalacarreguy — who,  in  the 
early  part  of  his  career,  superintended  the 
details  at  once  of  the  civil,  of  the  military, 
and  of  the  financial  departments ;  and  who, 
if  he  had  then  fallen,  would  have  probably 
carried  with  him  to  the  ground  the  cause 
which  was  upheld  mainly  by  his  energies. 
But  the  interests  of  legitimacy.no  longer 
stand  on  quite  so  precarious  a  footing. 
The  presence  of  Don  Carlos  in  Navarre 
has  naturally  tended  to  gratify  the  pride 
of  the  inhabitants  and  confirm  their  loyal- 
ty. The  machinery  of  a  central  govern- 
ment, so  necessary  to  the  success  of  mea- 
sures by  its  power  of  combination,  has 
been  set  in  motion.  A  commissariat,  with 
ample  funds  (from  whatever  quarter  they 
may  arise)  for  its  maintenance,  has  been 
established;  and  the  army,  that  main 
source  of  success  in  civil  broils,  no  longer 
consisting  of  mere  predatory  hands,  is 
large,  well  disciplined,  and  flushed  with 
victory ;  and  may  be  increased  to  an  in- 
definite extent,  as  the  Christinos,  by  con- 
centrating themselves  in  Pampeluna  and 
St  Sebastian,  have  abandoned  to  the  Car- 
lists,  Elgoybar,  Bergara,  Palencia,  and  the 
other  gun  manufoctories  in  the  north  of 
Spain;  and  have,  consequently,  enabled 
them  to  strengthen  themselves  in  that  arm 
in  which,  of  aU  oUiers,  they  have  hitherto 
been  confessedly  most  weak. 

These  circumstances,  and  the  military 
talents  displayed  by  Erase  in  his  late  vic- 
tory at  Descarga,  incline  us  to  doubt  very 
much  whether,  in  case  the  Spaniards  were 
left  to  decide  their  own  qaarrel,  the  loss 
of  any  one  officer,  however  distinguished, 
could  exercise  an  important  influence  on 
the  fortunes  of  Don  Carlos,  or  prevent  his 
triumphant  progress  to  Madrid.  The  le- 
vies now  raising  in  England,  under  the 
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audioes  of  an  officer  who,  though  not  high 
in  rank,  enjoys  certainly  a  high  profess- 
ional reputation — those  levies,  under  such 
guidance,  may,  it  is  true,  change  the  cha- 
racter of  the  contest  and  its  result;  hut 
whatever  be  its  termination,  and  whether 
such  aids  do  or  do  not  secure  a  victory  to 
the  Clueen's  cause,  they  afford  most  une- 
quivocal evidence  how  little  that  cause  is 
at  heart  with  the  Spanish  nation — and  they 
must  stamp  indelible  disgrace  on  the  Eng- 
lish party  which  sanctions  their  employ- 
ment— a  party  which  has  invariably  in 
language  asserted  the  right  of  every  na- 
tion to  choose  its  own  sovereign — but 
which,  as  invariably  in  practice,  has  con- 
tradicted its  theory  by  its  acts,  and  now, 
as  heretofore,  seeks  to  impose  new  sys- 
tems and  a  strange  form  of  government  on 
a  people  who  neither  covet  their  pos- 
session nor  are  at  all  fit  to  profit  by  them. 


We  received,  after  this  article  had  been 
prepared  for  the  press,  a  volume  entitled 
*  Recollections  of  a  Visit  to  the  Monaste- 
ries of  Alcoba^a  and  Batalha,  by  the  Au- 
thor of  .Vathek,*  from  which,  had  it  reach- 
ed us  sooner,  we  should  have  given  some 
extracts,  strikingly  illustrative  of  what  we 
have  said  as  to  the  progress  of  social  and 
mental  deterioration  in  the  Peninsula.  In 
fact,  such  is  the  perhaps  unconscious  ca- 
pacity of  Mr.  Beckford's  genius,  that  he 
has  in  this  little  volume,  professing  mere- 
ly to  record  the  trivial  incidents  of  a  fort- 
night's ramble,  presented  us  with  a  com- 
plete picture  of  a  whole  life  of  Portugal  as 
it  was  fifty  years  ago.  Ten  volumes  would 
not  have  made  the  impression  more  per- 
fect From  the  feeble  prince,  the  profli- 
gate princess,  the  jealous  minister,  the 
enervate  lord,  and  the  more  than  lordly 
abbot,  down  to  the  coarse  but  cunning 
friar,  and  the  careless,  credulous,  content- 
ed peasant— every  class  and  order  of  so- 
ciety is  placed  vividly  before  us — quite  as 
satisfactorily,  and  assuredly  quite  as  amus- 
ingly, as  they  could  have  been  within  the 
scope  of  a  novel  of  manners. 

This  narative,  we  should  observe,  was 
not  written  at  the  time  to  which  it  refers, 
but  has  been  recently  drawn  up  from  re- 
collection, assisted  only  by  a  few  short 
notes.  This  circumstance  has  in  no  re- 
spect weakened  the  freshness  and  liveli- 
ness of  its  descriptions — but  it  has  cast 
over  the  reflections  interspersed  a  tone  of 
sobriety  and  depth  which,  to  our  feeling, 
much  improves  the  general  effect 


Art.  X— 1.  First  Reeort  of  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  Municipal  Corporations  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,     1835. 

2.  Protest  of  Sir  Francis  Palgrave 
against  the  First  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners appointed  to  inquire  into 
the  Municipal  Corporations  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,     1835. 

3.  Observations  on  the  Principles  to  he 
adopted  in  the  Establishment  of  New 
Municipalities^  the  Reform  of  Ancient 
Corporations,  and  the  Cheap  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice.  By  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave, K.H.     London.     1833. 

If  any  additional  proof  were  necessary 
that  the  Reform  Bill  was — and  by  some, 
at  least,  of  its  framers  was  intended  to  be 
— a  revolution^  or  overthrow  of  all  the  an- 
cient institutions  of  England,  it  would  be 
afforded  by  the  plan  of  Municipal  Reform 
with  which  the  present  Cabinet  has  found 
itself  obliged  to  follow  up  that  primary- 
measure  :  nor  has  anything  given  us  a 
more  melancholy  conviction  of  the  certain 
ultimate  success  of  the  revolutionists  than 
the  blind  eagerness  with  which  the  major- 
ity of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
despairing  apathy  with  which  the  country 
at  large  has  received  this  measure.  If, 
five  years  ago,  any  one  had  predicted  thai 
our  whole  system  of  municipal  policy — 
all  those  various  Corporations  which  had 
been  originally  the  chief  agents,  and  sub- 
sequently the  safest  depositaries,  of  the 
private  rights  and  public  liberties  of  Eng- 
lishmen— ^which  had  for,  we  may  say,  ages 
presented  an  elastic  but  most  effectual  re- 
sistance to  the  encroachments  of  the  popu- 
lace on  the  one  hand,  or  of  the  Crown  on 
the  other — which  had  repelled  and  destroy- 
ed the  despotism  of  James  II,  and  were  the 
bulwarks  and  the  safeguards  of  the  Pro- 
testant interests  in  the  state — if,  we  say, 
five  years  ago  any  one  should  have  fore- 
told that  they  were  to  be  all  swept 
AWAT  almost  without  opposition  or  com- 
plaint, and  with  no  public  expression  of 
indignation  or  alarm,  he  would  have  been 
thought  as  mad  as  Cassandra. 

Yet  it  has  come  to  pass.  The  bill  wad 
introduced  without  opposition.  Its  prin- 
ciple— the  principle  of  annihilating  a  sys- 
tem which  many  believe  to  have  been  a 
main  cause,  and  which  all  admit  to  have 
been  at  least  a  concomitant  of  all  the  civi- 
lization and  all  the  prosperity  of  England 
— the  principle  was  admitted  by  the  se- 
cond reading  of  the  bill,  without  division 
— almost  without  discussion.  The  efforts 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Stanley,  and  Sir 
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William  FoUett  to  correct  two  or  three  of 
the  most  enormously  unjust  of  its  details 
—the  small  impression  that  their  unan- 
swerable, at  all  events  their  unanswered, 
objections  made  upon  the  majority,  or 
their  dorab  but  desperate  leaders — &nd, 
aboTe  all,  the  stupor  into  which  the  pro- 
position seems  to  have  thrown  the  Corpo- 
rttioDs  and  the  country,  leave  us  no  hope 
that  any  observations  of  ours  can  influ- 
ence, in  the  slightest  degree,  the  fate  of 
this  portentous  measure.  But  the  more 
isolated  and  hopeless  our  opposition,  the 
more  imperative  seems  to  us  the  duty  of 
recording  that  dissent — if  with  no  present 
prospect  of  advantage,  at  least  for  future 
consideration,  when  the  country  shall 
awake  from  the  frenzy  which  has  intoxi- 
cated one-half  of  the  population,  and  the 
despair  that  paralyzes  the  other.  That 
day  will  come — as  similar  recoveries  from 
similar  insanities  did  in  1660  and  1688 — 
and  that  awakening  may  and  must  be  ac- 
celerated by  keeping  alive  in  the  public 
mind  the  true  history  of  transactions  so 
monstrous  as,  if  not  vouched  by  eye-wit- 
nesses, and  placed  by  contemporaneous 
evidence  beyond  contradiction  or  doubt, 
must  appear  incredible. 

The  first  step  in  this  extraordinary  af- 
fair was  in  itself  most  extraordinary.  A 
commission  was  issued  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  England  with  powers  and  for 
purposes  now  confessed  to  have  been  ille- 
gal I  The  Corporations  in  general,  a  few 
perhaps  from  intimidation,  and  others  with 
the  spontaneous  promptness  of  conscious 
integrity,  submitted  to  the  commission — 
but  five  or  six  thought  it  due  to  them- 
selves, the  law,  and  the  constitution,  to  re- 
sist such  an  illegal  assumption  of  power ; 
and  one  or  two  cases  were  as  effective  in 
trying  the  legality  of  the  commission  as  a 
hnndred  would  have  been.  They  were 
successful.  The  town-clerk  of  a  petty  bo- 
rough discomfited  the  Lord  High  Chancel- 
lor of  England  on  a  point  of  law  of  his 
lordship's  own  raising,  within  bis  own  spe- 
cial jurisdiction;  and  for  the  very  first  time, 
we  believe,  since  the  days  of  James  and 
Jeffries^  a  commission  under  the  (xreat 
Seal  of  England  y)as  convicted  of  illegal 
^y*  This  fact  is  so  singular,  so  astonish- 
ing (if  anything  in  these  times  could  as- 
tonish), that  we  think  it  worth  while  to 
preserve  one  clause  of  the  commission  : — 

'  And  for  the  better  discovering  of  truth  in  the  pre- 
iniMB  [the  existing  state  of  the  corporations],  we  do 
i>T  these  presents  give  and  grant  to  you  [the  Commis- 
woners]  full  power  and  aothoeitt  to  call  hefart 
l«u  audi  and  so  many  officers  of  the  said  Corpora- 
tions 08  yoo  shall  judge  necessary,  and  to  inquire  into 
^  pfembes  by  all  otbbb  mfid  io«9«  and  muau 


whatsoever.  And  we  do  hereby  give  and  grant  lo  you 
poll  power  and  authority  to  administer  an  oath  or 
oaths  to  any  persons  whatsoever,  &c.  And  we  do 
further  give  and  grant  to  you  full  power  and  ad- 
THORiTT  to  cause  all  and  smgular  the  officers  of  the 
said  Corporations  to  bring  and  produce  on  oath  before 
you  all  and  singular  charters,  roils,  records,  deeds, 
papers,  &c.'— JRr«<  Report^  p.  4. 

Would  it  not  be  in  an  extreme  degree 
ridiculous — if  it  were  not  for  other  reasons 
so  lamentable  and  alarming — to  see  that 
all  these  pompous  *  gifts  and  grants* — 
these  *  FULL  authorities' — these  *  pow- 
ers to  examine  persons  upon  oath!  and  to 
enforce  the  ^  production  of  records^ — thus 
largely  and  solemnly  conferred  by  the 
Crown  in  the  very  highest  of  its  functions, 
were  proved  by  the  breath  of  a  town-clerk 
to  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  fudob  ! 
*I  can' — said  the  braggadocio  who  thought 
himself  a  conjurer — 

*  I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep  :* 

and  so  thought  the  Lord  Chancellor — 

< I  can  CALL town'derks  with  their musbf  deeds* 

without  thinking  that  he  incurred  the  old 
retort — 

*■  Why  so  can  I  or  anv  other  man  ! 
But  MoUt  they  conu  when  you  do  call  for  them  V 

Of  such  an  afiront  to  the  royal  dignity — 
of  such  a  mockery  of  the  highest  forms 
of  the  law — of  such  a  ridiculous  mystifi- 
cation— we  are  confident  no  previous  ex- 
ample can  be  found. 

It  was,  however,  an  appropriate  pro- 
logue to  what  was  to  follow.  The  next 
step  was  the  selection  of  the  Commission- 
ers. It  might  have  been  expected  that  an 
inquiry  into  such  institutions  as  the  Cor- 
porations of  England  would  have  been 
intrusted  to  men  of  the  highest  and 
purest  character  in  the  legal  profession, 
and  whose  position  in  that  profession 
would  have  been  at  once  a  test  of  their 
capacity  and  a  pledge  for  their  fairness. 
What  was  the  fact?  Twenty  gentlemen 
were  named  in  the  commission — nineteen 
of  whom,  we  take  upon  ourselves  to  say, 
were,  as  barristers,  nearly  unknown  in 
Westminster  Hall — some  of  them  even 
were  strangers  in  that  little  nook  of  the 
building  in  which  the  counsellors  indue 
their  wigs  and  gowns.  Two  exceptions 
to  this  general  obscurity  there  were — Mr. 
Blackburn,  the  chief  commissioner,  had 
been  occasionally  heard  of  as  a  respecta- 
ble man  of  very  small  practice — and  Sir 
Francis  Palgrave,  though  not,  we  believe, 
a  practitioner,  was  advantageously  known 
by  several  valuable  publications  relating 
to   the  legal   and  literary  antiquities  of 
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England.  Bat  of  the  other  eighteen 
names — 

George  Long, 

Sampson  Augustus  Rumball, 
Thomas  Jefferson  Hogg, 
David  Jardine, 
John  Elliott  Drinkwater, 
Thomas  Flower  Ellis, 
Henry  Roscoe, 
Edward  Rushton, 
John  Buckle, 
Fortunatus  D warns, 
f       Ocorge  Hutton  Wilkinson, 
Peregrine  Bingham, 
Richard  Whitcombe, 
Edward  John  Ghimbier, 
James  Booth, 
Charles  Austin, 
Alexander  Edward  C^kbum, 
Daniel  Maude^ 

we  ask  our  readers  and  the  public,  whe- 
ther they  had  so  much  as  heard  of  any 
one  of  them  as  a  man  of  any  professional 
practice,  or  even  pretensions  ?  They  may 
be,  for  aught  we  know,  gentlemen  of  the 
best  private  characters,  and  some  of  them 
may  even  have  fair  professional  prospects 
— but,  we  repeat)  is  there  one  of  them  who 
had,  at  the  date  of  the  commission,  not 
merely  such  a  degree  of  public  reputation 
as  to  justify  his  appointment,  but  any 
reputation  at  all  1  We  might  almost  ask 
whether  any  one  had  ever  heard  of  their 
names? 

The  causes  of  such  an  extraordinary 
selection  were  probably  three-fold. 

First  there  were,  we  are  well  aware, 
certain  private  interests  to  be  conciliated, 
and  certain  little  political  debts  to  be  paid. 
We  are  not  such  Utopians  as  altogether 
to  proscribe  the  influence  of  such  motives 
— but  for  so  ffreat  a  trust,  for  fuoctions  of 
a  judicial  and  almost  inquisitorial  nature, 
we  could  have  wished  that  political  par- 
tiality had  selected  some  more  prominent, 
responsible,  and  trustworthy  subjects. 

There  was  another  advantage  in  the  se- 
lection of  these  unpractised  bauds.  The 
old  proverb  of  '  new  brooms  sweeping 
clean^  had  lately  received  a  striking  illus- 
tration ;  and  as  nothing  is  so  bold  as  igno- 
rance, it  was  reasonably  thought  that  none 
could  be  found  so  fearless  and  so  fit  to 
sweep  away  all  the  old  institutions  of  the 
country,  as  those  who  knew  nothing  about 
them. 

But  there  was  a  third  still  more  impor- 
tant point  to  be  secured.  The  Test  laws 
had,  down  to  1828,  excluded  Dissenters 
from  all  the  corporations  of  the  kingdom. 
It  entered  into  the  Ministry's  idea  of  fair- 
ness, that  the  inquiry  into  such  corpora- 
tions should  be  mainly  conducted  by  those 
men  who  had  been  so  long  excluded  from 


them,  and  who,  therefore,  mast  naturally 
have  felt  the  most  inveterate  prejudices 
and  the  bitterest  haired  against  them.  A 
considerable  proportion  of  the  Commis- 
sioners were  of  eomrse  Dissenters,  and  it 
bectoie,  therefore,  expedient  that  such 
members  of  the  Churdt  of  England  as 
the  Whig  and  Radical  parties  could  sup- 
ply should  not  he  of  such  weight  and 
character  as  to  thwart,  impede,  or  resist 
their  dissenting  colleaguee  in  tlveir  pre- 
disposition to  find  every  thing  wrong  in 
institutions  from  which  they  had  been  so 
long  and,  as  they  thought,  so  intolerantly 
excluded.  We  mean  neither  imputation 
nor  offence,  and  admit,  with  perfect  sin- 
cerity, that  such  a  predispositioa  on  the 
part  of  gentlemen  of  dissenting  persua- 
sions was  natural,  and  no  doubt  conscien- 
tious— but  for  that  very  reason  they  were 
the  very  last  men  who  should  have  been 
employed  in  such  an  inquiry.  It  is  in  hu- 
man nature — and  it  is,  indeed,  the  common 
objection  against  exolutive  institutions — 
that  sectarians  must  be  actnated  by  re- 
active prejudices.  It  was  bad  enough  to 
have  composed  the  Commission  of  men 
who  (without,  we  believe,  one  single  ex- 
ception) were  considered  as^  belonging  to 
the  political  party  that  had  already  de- 
nounced and  doomed  the  corporations — it 
was  monstrous  to  superadd  so  large  and, 
above  all,  so  influential  a  proportion  of 
religious  hostility.  Every  page  of  the 
Report  and  of  the  Appendix  testifies  the 
existence  and  force  of  these  unhappy  pre- 
judices, and  justifies,  if  not  i\ie  fairness^ 
at  least  the  foresight  which  prompted  such 
appointments. 

But  there  is  another  circumstance  very 
characteristic  of  this  transaction.  There 
were  twenty  commissioners;  so  great  a  num- 
ber might  seem  a  kind  of  security  against 
flagrant  partiality,  personal  prejudices, 
and  individual  error.  But  will  it  be  cre- 
dited that  the  aflair  was  so  arranged,  that 
no  one  corporation  (except  London)  was 
visited  by  more  than  two  commissioners, 
and  that  no  less  than  137  corporations 
were  delivered  over  in  each  case  to  a 
single  commissioner,  by  whose  partiali- 
ties, if  he  was  prejudiced — by  whose  er- 
rors, when  only  mistaken — by  whose  un- 
controlled power  and  unassisted  capacity 
their  fortunes  and  fate  were  to  be  decided. 
To  Mr.  Peregrine  Bingham  were  commit- 
ted 19  towns;  to  Mr.  Edward  John 
Gambier  17;  to  Mr.  James  Booth  l^f 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Jefierson  Hogg,  14,  and 
so  on, 

*  Through  (io«n(y  more  such  namosand  m^n  as  these, 
down  to  Mr.  Fortunatis  Dwarris,  whose 
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remarkable  and  auspiciooB  name  we  think 
we  have  seen  in  several  of  these  lucrative 
commissions,  bat  who  appears  on  this  oc- 
casion as  the  autocrat  of  only  two  bo- 
roughs* Not  that  this  is  any  reflection 
on  his  activity  or  intelligence,  for  he 
seems — Julio  et  CcRsare  Coss. — (Mr.  Au- 
gustus Rumball  being  no  better  than 
Bibulus) — to  have  been  intrusted  with  the 
important  and  critical  district  of  Durham, 
Northumberland,  Yorkshire,  and  West- 
moreland,— and  to  have  had  the  examina- 
tion of  certain  places  illustrious  in  the 
debates  on  the  Reform  Bill — Gateshead, 
Sunderland,  Appleby,  Kendal,  cum  multis 
aliis,  *  Fortunate  Malton'  was  also 
within  the  disinci  of  Fortunatus  Dwarris; 
but  fortunate  in  all  ways — Malton,  as 
well  as  Tavistock,  happening  not  to  be 
municipal  corporations,  were  exempted 
from  this  inquiry,  aud  of  course  from  all 
the  pains,  penalties,  disfranchisements,  and 
— worst  of  all — the  enfranchisements, 
which  the  Bill  may  impose  on  less  fortu- 
nate localities. 

We  should  like,  by  the  way,  to  know 
why — if  these  new  municipal  constitutions 
are  so  valuable  and  so  necessary  to  the 
good  government  of  the  several  towns — 
why  places  of  such  consideration  as  to 
send  TWO  members  to  parliament,  such 
as  Malton,  Petsrborouoh,  and  Tavis^ 
TOOK,  should  not  have  been  included  in 
this  general  bill.  There  is,  indeed,  a 
clause  towards  the  end  of  the  bill  which 
says,  that  •  if  the  inhabitants  of  any 
town  not  now  corporate  shall  petition  to 
be  included  in  the  bilU  the  King  may  do 
so ; — but  the  clause  does  not  say,  what 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants,  nor  ii  every 
individual  inhabitant  must  concur — whe- 
ther pauper  or  rate-payer,  male  ot  female 
^nor  does  in  any  way  whatever  define  who, 
for  this  purpose,  shall  be  considered  in* 
habitants.  So  that,  practically,  this  clause 
roust  be  found  an  utter  delusion — another 
specimen  of  fudobI  and  we  think  we 
can  safely  assure  my  Lord  Fitzwil- 
LiAM  and  the  Duke  of  Bedford  that, 
under  \\a  provisions,  theiv  tranquil  su- 
premacy in  Malton,  Peterborough, 
and  Tavistock  will  not  be  disturbed  by 
these  new  charters  of  incorporation. 

But  to  return  to  the  commission.  From 
its  general  composition,  we  anticipated 
what  the  complexion  of  the  Report  would 
be — we  had  little  doubt  that  we  should 
find  it  a  Thesaurus  of  all  the  gossip  and 
scandal  which  party  feuds  and  sectarian 
rancor  never  fail  to  generate  in  small 
localities,  and  which  it  would  have  re- 
quired men  of  unbiassed  temper  and  su- 
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perior  sagacity  to  have  weighed  and  sifted. 
Such  men  we  have  lamentable  proof  that 
these  Commissioners  were  not;  and  we 
are  convinced,  that  if  the  holder  of  the 
Great  Seal  had  endeavored  to  choose  men 
for  this  office  the  most  inveterately 
biassed  against  those  whose  conduct  they 
had  to  examine,  he  could  not  have  made  a 
selection  which  could  have  done  his  busi- 
ness more  to  his  mind. 

Accordingly  the  key-note  tol  which  the 
whole  concert  has  been  pitched  is  party. 
All  the  objections  to  the  corporations, how- 
ever varied  or  diversified,  end  in  one  point 
— they  are  party  institutions.  All  the  im- 
putations against  individuals  are  reducible 
to  one  real  offence — that  they  are  party 
men.  The  gravamen  of  the  censure  of 
any  proceeding  is,  that  it  was  done  for 
party  purposes ;  and,  with  a  gross  incon- 
sistency in  reason,  but  in  perfect  accord- 
ance with  the  feelings  of  human  nature^ — 
the  remedy  proposed  for  the  correction 
of  all  these  party  errors  is — that  the 
power  should  de  transferred  to  the  oppo- 
site  PARTY. 

Now  let  us  say  a  few  explanatory  words 
on  the  subject  of  party,  as  applicable 
to  the  Municipal  Corporations.  They 
were,  no  doubt,  the  instruments  of  what 
the  Report  calls  Party — but  it  was  the 
party  of  the  Constitution : — not  taken  up 
by  the  corporators  on  private  views  or 
motives,  but  imposed  upon  them  by  law. 
Our  ancestors,  and,  above  all,  our  Whig 
ancestors,  believed  religion,  as  professed 
by  the  Church  of  England,  to  be  not  only 
the  truest  guide  to  eternal  salvation  and 
the  strongest  auxiliary  of  moral  govern- 
ment, but  also  the  best,  the  safest,  and  the 
most  effective  preservative  of  civil  liberty. 
For  these  reasons  the  Church  of  England 
was  established  by,  and  incorporated  with, 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  land,  and  the 
corporations  were  consequently — by  no 
act  of  their  own — by  no  special  bye- 
law — by  no  local  or  individual  influ- 
ence— but  by  a  ffeneral  constitutional 
policy,  enacted  and  enforced  by  the  su- 
preme legislative  authority  of  the  state — 
limited  and  tied  down  to  admit  amongst 
them  none  but  membecs  of  the  Church  of 
England.  If,  then,  the  Church  of  England 
was  a  party,  no  doubt  the  corporations 
had  become,,  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Test  laws,  party  insttetions ;  but  bo,  in 
that  sense,  was  the  whole  prcilestant  con- 
stitution of  England— so,  in  that  sense, 
was  the  great  settlement  made  at  the  Re- 
volution of  1688—80.  in  that  sense,  was 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick; 
— and,  so  in  that  seosc^  ha4 
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the  proceedings  of  municipal  corporations 
alone,  but — all  the  policy  of  our  legisla- 
tion and  our  administration  for  the  last 
150  years — the  proudest  and  the  happiest 
period  of  English  history. 

Again :  Corporations  and  all  other  con- 
stituted bodies  (except  only  the  supreme 
legislature  of  me  state)  were  originally 
instituted  and  are  legally  bound  to  main- 
tain things  as  they  are,  until  the  supreme 
legislature  shall  see  cause  to  alter  them. 
Is  it  therefore  wonderful  if  we  find 'the 
corporatioQ^  doing  their  sworn  duty  of 
keeping  things  as  they  are,  and  for  that 
purpose  preferring  to  associate  to  their 
powers  (in  cases  where  they  had  an  op- 
tion) those  who  agreed  with  them  in  their 
▼iew  of  their  legal  and  constitutional  du- 
ties, rather  than  those  who  professed  con- 
trary opinions?  This  has  produced  that 
system  which  is  now-a-days  so  decried 
under  the  designation  of  self-election  that 
people  seem  to  forget  the  principle  on 
which  it  was  founded.  Any  responsible 
cqrporate  body  must  in  practice  be  self- 
elected.  Those  who  have  any  legal  trusts 
or  duties  imposed  upon  them  as  a  body 
must  have,  the  choice  of  their  associates, 
or  they  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  acts 
of  the  body.  This  proposition  would  ad 
mit  of  various  and  important  developments 
and  illustrations,  but  our  limits  do  not  al 
low  our  doing  more  than  suggesting  this 
general  antidote  to  the  vulgar  prejudice 
against  self-election  in  corporations.  We 
are  satisfied  that  it  will,  on  experience, 
be  found  that,  without  some  degree  of 
practical  self-election,  there  can  be  no 
guarantee  for  the  integrity  and  legality  of 
corporate  proceedings. 

Be  this  a.s  it  may,  the  fault,  if  fault  there 
was — the  intolerance,  if  this  was  intole- 
rance,— the  party  spirit^  as  these  Com- 
missioners are  pleased  to  designate  it, 
wi^  not  attributable  to  the  Corporations, 
but  to  the  law! — and  whatever  reason  it 
might  afford  for  altering  the  constitution 
of  England,  it  supplied  none  at  all  for 
aonihilating  the  corporations. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  since  the  test  laws 
have  been  repealed,  have  not  the  Corpo- 
rations persisted  in  their  ancient  system? 
Suppose  it  were  so — is  it  to  be  wonder- 
ed at?  The  corporators  are  men,  and 
cannot  be  expected  (unless  they  were  all 
Whigs  pf. the  new  school)  to  change  their 
principles  with  every  season.  Some  time 
must  be  allowed  to  all  mankind  to  assimi- 
late themsielves  to  new  situations.  Even 
the  inexorability  of  military  discipline  al- 
lows to  the  ofiicers,  on  a  change  of  uni- 
form, time  to  wear  oat  their  old  cloth< 


why  were  the  corporators  not  to  be  allow- 
ed a  little  space  to  wear  out  their  old  pre- 
judices ?  They  had — ^in  many  cases — 
already  done  so  in  some  degree ;  the 
change  was  proceeding  gradually  but  cer- 
tainly. If  some  individual  corporators  of 
the  old  rock  were  more  obstinate,  it  was  a 
difficulty  decreasing  every  hour,  and  in 
no  long  period  must  have  died  off  alto- 
gether, and  surely  afforded  no  reason  for 
killing  the  Corporation. 

To  say  that  in  some  of  those  285  cor- 
porations, into  which  the  commissioners 
inquired,  they  fcMind  instances  of  abuse  of 
power,  misappropriation  of  funds,  and  pro- 
ceedings which  indicated  (in  the  usual 
sense  of  the  word)  a  party  spirit,  is  to  say 
no  more  than,  we  have  just  •said,  that  cor- 
porators are  men.  We  should  like  to 
know  what  human  institution  is  or  can  be 
free  from  such  blemishes  ?  A  body  cor- 
porate, like  a  body  natural,  is  subject  to 
occasional  blotches  which  come  and  go, 
but  even  when  such  an  eruption  is  most 
flagrant  and  offensive,  no  one — but  our 
ministers  and,  we<  believe,  some  of  the 
savage  tribes  of  America— ever  thought 
of  curing,  by  killing,  the  unhappy  patient, 
who,  when  left  to  the  ordinary  remedies, 
generally  recovers  the  state  of  soundness 
thus  accidentally  interrupted. 

But  if  we  were  to  admit  all  that  the 
Commissioners  say — which  is  many  hun- 
dreJ  times  more  than  they  have  proved — 
of  abuses  in  Corporations,  was  there  no 
remedy  but  annihilation  ?  Was  there 
no  appeal  ?  Is  there  no  Court  of  King's 
Bench  ? — or  if  there  could  have  been 
adduced  such  an  extreme  case  of  gene- 
ral, deep-rooted  abuse,  as  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  could  not  reach,  was  ther« 
not  the  supreme  Legislature  to  deal  with 
that  individual  case  ?  and  would  even 
such  a  case  (and  we  have  found  none 
such  even  alleged)  justify  the  destruction 
of  all  the  corporations — as  well  those 
whose  errors  were  amenable  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  icing's  Bench — as  the  great 
majority  who  are  acknowledged  to  be  in- 
nocent  altogether? 

But  with  all  their  prejudiced  zeal,  and 
all  the  irregular  and  illegal  evidence  which 
they  could  collect,  (and  which  as  we  shall 
see  has  been  in  some  instances  garbled,) 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the 
Commissioners  have  made  out  no  case — 
not  even  the  shadow  of  a  case — against 
the  corporations  in  general; — and  that 
the  instances  in  which  they  have  ferreted 
out  abuses  are  infinitely  fewer  than  any 
one  would  have  naturally  expected,  under 
all  the  circumstances — ^when  the  actions 
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and  motives  of  so  many  thousand  indivi- 
duals, and  of  some  hundred  bodies  of  men, 
under  a  vast  variety  of  incidents  and  acci- 
dents— and  for  a  long  period  of  years — 
came  to  be  jealously  and  hostilely  can- 
vassed. One  excuse,  indeed,  the  ministers 
have  for  having  adopted  the  course  of  ex- 
tinguishinff  all  the  corporations  in  Eng- 
land by  a  hill  of  attainder  rather  than  of 
bringing  alleged  delinquents  before  the 
proper  legal  tribunal,  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench,  audit  is  this, — that  there  is  hardly  a 
case  in  which  the  Court  of  King's  Bench 
must  not  have  acquitted  the  defendants 
and  punished  the  prosecutors  with  costs. 

The  only  real  abuse  was  the  practice 
which  existed  in  many  of  the  corporations 
of  admitting  non'residents  to  continue  cor- 
porators ;  but  even  this  was  not  the  case 
in  many  cases  the  act  of  the  corporation. 
It  was  frequently  the  effect  of  votes  of  the 
House  of  Commons  itself  in  election  cases, 
which  had  decided — generally,  we  think, 
illegally — that  non-residence  did  not  for- 
feit the  corporate  franchise.  To  such  de- 
cisions the  corporations,  sometimes  wil- 
lingly and  sometimes  reluctantly,  sub- 
mitted;  but  the  original  error  was  not 
theirs.  That  great  abuse  had  been,  howe- 
ver, exceedingly  diminished  by  the  same 
hand  which  nad  created  it ;  and  there 
could  have  been  no  objection  whatsoever 
to  any  further  and  general  measures  for 
restoring  what  we  believe  to  have  been 
the  ancient  law,  and  what  certainly  was 
the  old  practice — the  exclusion  of  non-re- 
sidents  from  the  municipal  corporations. 

But  as  this  legalized  abase  had  been 
already  essentially  corrected,  and  as,  at 
all  events,  it  could  not  be  charged  against 
the  Corporations  as  a  crime  exclusively 
theirs,  it  was  necessary  for  the  commis- 
sioners to  seek  out  some  other  instances 
of  malversation, — and  we  shall  now  see 
with  what  success. 

We  have  said  that  amongst  the  Com- 
missioners there  was  one  gentleman  well 
known  for  his  legal  and  anUquarian  learn- 
ing— Sir  Francis  Palgrave.  How  Ke  came 
to  be  selected  was  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
those  who  did  not  know  that  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave  had  published,  in  1833,  the  pam- 
phlet which  we  have  mentioned  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  in  which  he  had  hap- 
pened to  evince  a  great  hostility  to  the 
present  corporate  system.  Here,  then, 
the  ministers  had  quite  a  god-send — one 
man  of  acknowledged  information  and 
character,  had  ple&ed  himself  against 
the  corporations — they  fancied  that  his 
mind  was  irrevocably  determined,  and 
they  were  of  course  delighted  to  enrol 


him  in  their  impartial  conmiission  of  in- 
quiry—but they  mistook,  it  seems,  their 
man.  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  stood  alone 
amonffst  his  colleagues  as  a  person  hav- 
ing the  necessary  qualifications  for  the 
inquiry — he  stands  as  honorably  alone 
in  the  result  of  the  inquiry — he  alone  has 
not  concurred  in  the  Report,  and  he  has, 
in  justice  to  himself,  and  in  duty  to  the 
king  and  the  country,  drawn  up  a  protest 
against  the  whole  Report,  which  we  will 
fearlessly  say  is  the  most  convincing,  tri- 
umphant, and  decisive  exposure  of  a  tis- 
sue of  fallacy  and  falsehood  that  has  ever 
been  presented  to  the  public.  Every  line 
of  this  Protest,  which,  with  its  documents, 
extends  to  eighty  folio  pages,  is  full  of  in- 
formation, and  completely  victorious  over 
the  huge  mass  of  misrepresentation,  gos- 
sip, scandal,  and  sophistry  which  it  exa- 
mines. If  this  great  cause  were  to  be 
decided  by  truth,  by  justice,  or  by  law,  the 
case  were  at  an  end ;  but  the  ministers 
have  removed  it,  by  a  prudential  certi' 
orarif  into  their  own  jurisdiction,  where 
the  corporations  had  been  already — and 
by  anticipation,  condemned  even  before 
they  were  tried.  The  whole  process  was 
indeed  that  which  has  been  so  wittily  ex- 
tracted from  Virgil  as  the  description  of  a 
hellish  judge : — 

*Gno8sia8  hec  Rhadamanthm  habet  darissiiiia 
re/sma, 
Ctutigatque  audUque^  dUoa  tnbtgUque  fcOtri  /' 

Our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  mlike  any- 
thing like  adequate  extracts  from  this  re- 
markable Protest,  but  for  a  few  specimens, 
by  which  the  whole  report  may  be  judged 
— ex  pede  Herculem — we  must  find  room. 

'It  is  stated  in  the  Report  *Mhat  there  prevaik 
amongst  the  inhabitants  of  a  great  majobitt  of  the 
incorporated  towns  a  generalf  and  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Cfotnmissioners,  a  jnH  dissatisfaction  with  their 
municipal  institotions,**  and  "  that  the  eristiAg  cor- 
porations of  England  and  Wales  neiiher  poue$$  ncr 
deserve  the  conSdence  nor  respect  of  his  Majesty*^ 
RiibjectB.''    (p.  49.)    That  is  to  say,  that  there  is  a 

freat  mffforily  of  dissatisfied  towns,  and  a  maiority  of 
issatished  inhabitants  in  each  dissatisfied  town ; 
whereas  it  nppears,  00  far  as  the  existence  of  dis- 
satisfaction can  be  collected  from  the  printed  Reports, 
that  the  feeling,  which  in  the  loose  language  ot  con- 
versation is  termed  general  unpopularUyt  exists  only 
in  a  SMALL  proportion  of  these  communities. 

*  The  evidence  Uius  failing  (as  it  is  anbmitted)  to 
8ustain,the  position  of  the  preponderating  extent  of 
the  dissatistaction,  assumed  by  the  Report  to  bo 
'*(renenil,"it  becomes  expedient  to  consider  its  na- 
ture and  value ;  whether,  in  the  emphatic  phrases  of 
the  Report,  it  is  a  **just  dissat^facHon,**  and  whether 
it  is  a  testimony  that  the  "  existing  corporations  of 
England  and  Wales  neither  possess  nor  deserve  the 
confidence  or  respect  of  his  Majesty's  subjects." 

*  In  a  certain  proportion  of  towns  the  dissatisfiie- 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  is  ascribed  to  particular  causes, 
not  unfrequently  to  the  assertioii  of  fights,  which, 
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thouffh  U^ttl,  are  wipleadng  to  the  inhabitants,  or  of 
which  the  inhabitanta  contest  the  legality  :— 

*  The  public  mind  is  dissatisfied  in  Penrvn  heeaiise 
the  corporatitm  holds  a  property  nf  which  it  has  been  in 
wwUerrupted  poisessum  since  1669. 

*  At  Arundel  the  inhabitants  are  dissatisfied  be- 
cause a  common  is  toUhhetd^  of  which,  as  the  commis- 
sioner reports,  the  freehold  had  been  so  lon^  in  the 
borgeeies  or  corporation,  that  it  seemed  useless  to 
prosecute  the  inquiry ;  whilst  in  the  same  place  mucii 
angry  feeling  is  excited  in  relation  to  the  share  which 
the  corporation  ought  to  take  in  paying  the  church' 
rate,  ' 

*  In  South  Molton,.the  inoabitants  are  dissatisfied 
because  they  conceive  they  have  a  right  to  be  eon^ 
suited  in  the  **  disposition  of  Cope's  property." 
-*At  Kmgston-upon-HuU,  they  are  dissatisfied 
(amongst  other  causes^  in  consequence  uf  the  ex- 
action of  market  tolls,  s-c.  **  the  Corporation  having 
been  successful  in  (legal)  actions  respecting  such 
tolls,** 

*  In  a  second  class,  magisterial  acts,  improperly 
exercised,  or  believed^  supposed,  suspected,  or  inferred 
to  have  been  exercised  improperly,  are  the  causes  of 
dissaUsfactioD. — At  Lyme,  dissatisfaction  arises  from 
the  stopping  up  qf  a  footpath, — In  Chichester,  flissatis- 
faction  arises  ironi  the  license  of  a  public- house,  grant- 
ed  in  1813,  [twenty-five  years  ago]. — At  Dover,  dis- 
satisfaction arises  from  the  strong,  beHef  that  the 
justices  have  granted  or  refused  licenses  from  impro- 
per motives:  *'but  no  instance  of  this  was  fully 
substantiatea :" — And  in  Southampton  there  is  a 
complaint  **of  unfair  distribution  of  public-house  li- 
censes, anterior  to  the  year  1815,**  [twenty  years  ago] 
founded  upon  instances  which  could  not  be  distinctly 
made  out. 

*A  third  class  exhibits  the  *' dissatisfaction,** 
arisingfrom  the unpopularUy  of  particular  members. 
— In  Tenterden,  *♦  a  feeling  of  rancor,  which  it  is 
impossible  to  exaggerate,**  and  which  is  (*xtrcmely 
prejudicial  to  the  interests  and  quiet  of  the  town,  has 
been  occasioned  bv  the  exclusion,  in  1824,  of  a  dis- 
senting candidate  from  the  office  of  town-clerk  by  the 
operation  qf  the  Test  Act: — And  in  Newport  (I«>le  of 
Wight),  where  the  principal  mark  of  populnr  dislike 
is  also  the  town-clerk.  Of  this  individual  the  Com- 
missioners say,  ''There  appeared  not  only  an  ab- 
sence of  the  slightest  ground  for  imputation  in  any 
office,  but  an  absence  of  any  thing  like  a  definite  suipi- 
don  of  any  sort,''* ' — pp.  6,  6. 

This  is  tolerably  decisive  of  the  spirit 
which  actuated  these  Coromissioners,  and 
of  the  grounds  on  which  they  had  the  ef- 
frontery— we  can  call  it  nothing  else — to 
make  the  extravagant  assertions  of  which 
Sir  Francis  Palgravc  complains.  What 
follows  is  still  more  remarkable  and  im- 
portant : — 

« The  report  (p.  45,  §  103)  states,  that  in  «  some 
towns,'*  large  sums  have  been  spent  in  bribery,  and 
the  other  illegal  practices  of  contested  elections. 
From  the  context  it  appears  that  Parliamentary  elec- 
tions are  inferred  ;  ana  that  the  sums  were  expended 
out  of  corporate  funds.' — p.  9. 

— and  the  Report  goes  on  to  quote,  as 
specific  examples,  the  cases  of  Leirrstrr 
and  Barnstaple.  Uj)  mi  ;hi  r;is«  -  L' i 
cester  Sir  F,  PaUrave  n  |>l.es,  I'lm  L'  km  .'»- 
ter  was  th  unhj  rorp  innion  fhai^^'d  in 
the  Report  with  this  ibuse;  uiu  that  fveri 
HA  to  Leicester,  the  ali*  gallon  i.-*  now  per- 


fectly idle,  as  an  act  was  passed  in  1 827 
to  prevent  such  practices  for  the  future. 
This  act  proves  two  points,  first,  that  the 
alleged  practice  was  not  before  illegal, 
and  secondly,  that,  having  been  remedied 
by  a  special  law,  it  can  furnish  no  excuse, 
— but,  indeed,  the  direct  contrary, — for  a 
general  law  to  disfranchise  283  corpora- 
tions, in  which  such  a  practice  is  not 
stated  to  have  prevailed.  But  the  misre- 
presentation in  the  case  of  Barnstaple  is 
still  more  flagrant: — *  large  sums  were 
expended  in  bribery,  and  other  illegal 
practices  at  contested  elections !'  Such 
is  the  general  charge,  in  reference  to 
which  the  name  of  Barnstaple  is  cited; 
yet  it  appears  that  the  Commissioners 
were  well  aware  that  the  expense  at 
Barnstaple  was  incurred  in  opposing  a 
bill  brought  in  to  disfranchise  certain 
freemen  on  the  score  of  bribery, — which 
opposition  was  successful, — the  parties 
proved  their  innocence,  and  the  bill  was 
thrown  out  And  it  appears  that  even 
the  circuit  Commissioners  had  stated 
that — 

*  no  part  of  the  funds  of  the  corporation  [of  Barnsta- 
ple] have  ever  been  expended  in  contested  elections  ;  I  he 
corporation  have  been  generolly  divided  in  opinion 
upon  the  merits  of  the  candidates  ;  they  have  not  as 
a  body,  therefore,  interfered.' 

And  this  is  a  case  which  Commissioners 
under  the  Great  Seal  of  England  have 
quoted,  under  the  equivocating  head  of 
^corporate  funds  expended  in  election 
bribery  P — Sir  F.  Palgravc  proceeds : — 

*  The  Report  states  that  the  "  evils  which  have  re- 
sulted from  mismanagement  of  the  corporate  proper- 
ty are  manifold,  and  of  the  most  glaring  kind  ;  some 
corporations  have  been  in  the  habit  of  letting  their 
lands  by  private  contract  to  members  of  their  own 
body,  upon  a  rent  and  at  fines  wholly  disproportion- 
ate to  their  value,  and  frequently  for  long  terms  of 
years  :**  and  the  Report  adds,  that  at  Cambridge 
"  practices  of  this  kind  have  prevailed  to  a  very  grcot 
extent."  The  Cambridge  Report  is  not  yet  printed, 
but  it  appears  from  the  printea  Reports  that  accusa- 
tions of  such  malpractices  were  preferred  against  the 
following  corporations;  viz.  t^ast  Looc,  Kendal, 
Gloucester,  Reading,  Aberyst with,  Barnstaple, Ford- 
wich,  and  Carlisle. 

*ln  £ast\^ooe,  no  evidence  was  given  to  support 
the  charge. 

*  In  Kendal,  the  case  is  at  once  dismissed  by  the 
Commiseiioners. 

*  In  the  Gloucester  case,  the  Commissioners  wore 
satisfied  that  the  rents  reserved  upon  two  of  Uie 
leases  were  the  full  value  of  the  land,  and  of  the  third 
leaj»e,  more  than  tht  value, 

*  A»  R'^aiiiotr,   wh*»rr>  fhr^  rharije*  wrre  "  stPMJ^V 

!     1.      '     ".I        ri   n*».  r>,"  ihe    Coinfi:i<-ai>>i)i  ih, 
\  •  **    ••      fi   y  to    Ihe  pii  |Mir*%*  s.f  rna- 

"•  ,,    tM.iii  ^  .r.     -HI    locuic  1  vi'-iicr,  »•■  er    filiHi- il 

r-fi    a  li»   ^/  diui  n;jnuttj  inquiry,  ihtl  the  cimrijctf 

y '  n-  w  t'u  ut  fuundation. 
"  \t  Bhnj»«iuf,le,  the  Conimi^sionen*  c«>uld  **  form 

•V  esiiit,atc  of  the  value  of  the  property,**  a  [shabby] 
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mode  of  stating  that  no  soffident  evidence  was  pro- 
doced. 

'  At  Fordwicb,  **  the  freemen  conceive*'  that  the 
freehold  "  of  a  very  small  extent  of  ground,"  "worth 
reiy  little,**  and  used  for  the  purpose  of  drying  fishing- 
nets,  belongs  to  the  Corporation.  The  matter  is  sHU 
is  diipKle,  and  the  Commissioocrs  "  could  not  obtain 
toy  MttisfKUry  evidence  as  to  the  right  of  property.** 
'At  Abery  St  with,  an  individual  who  often  served 
the  office  of  mayor,  is  the  lessee  of  two  parcels  of 
Und,  now  of  considerable  value.  But,  "how  far  this 
fsadeoian  may  have  availed  himself  of  his  influence 
with  the  Corporation,  for  the  purpose  of  obUining  a 
beneficial  lease  of  the  premises  in  question — or  how 
ht  improvident  bargains  may  have  been  made  on 
tbe  part  of  the  Corporation  in  the  other  leases  jn^nted 
by  them — it  wouid  now  be  d^fieuU  to  deiermine  ;  the 
timosactions  were  not  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  altogether  free  from  suspicion.'* 

*Tbe  last  and  most  important  case  of  this  descrip- 
tion occurs  at  Carlisle,  where,  between  the  years 
1700  and  1750,  various  demises  were  made  by  the 
CoqNHation  of  a  tract  of  land  called  King-moor,  fur 
tires,  for  nominal  considerations,  and  with  covenants 
for  perpetual  renewal,  the  larger  portions  to  mem- 
bers of  their  own  body,  and  the  smaller  to  freemen. 
About  fifty  yeajrs  ago  the  Corporation  contemplated 
reMstiog  tbe  renewal  of  these  leases^  but  being  ad- 
riaed  they  could  not  do  so  tego/Zy,  the  leases  were  re- 
newed. About  twenty  years  ago,  a  small  piece  of 
land  was  let  by  tbe  Council  to  one  of  its  own  mem- 
beiB  for  999  ye«n,  at  tbe  annual  rent  of  %L  Three 
years  afterwards  be  sold  his  interest  in  it  for  70Li 
and  in  the  year  1815,  the  Corporation,  for  a  nominal 
consideration,  granted  to  the  Recorder  the  site  of  a 
boilding  in  "  Scoleb-street  ;**  but  which  grant  was  in 
&ct  an  exdbcnge.  These  cases  are  here  stated  some- 
what in  detail,  because  the  details  alone  will  show 
that  the  assumption  that  Corporations  are  in  the 
^kdbir  of  committing  the  most  culpable  species  of 
malversation,  rests  (except  so  far  as  it  may  be  sup- 
ported by  tbe  Canbridge  ease  and  the  ether  inedUed 
evidence)  upon  the  "  conceptions'*  of  the  Fordwich 
witnesses ;  the  "  strong  belief,**  without  evidence^  of 
the  Bunstaple  witnesses ;  the  "  suspicions**  which 
attach  to  the  Aber^with  demise ;  the  value  of  a 
MMf  <ii  Cmderiand  in  tbe  first  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century;  and  the  bargmis  made  about  twenty  years 
ago  by  the  member  of  the  council  at  Carlisle.* — pp. 
9,10. 

This,  we  think,  will  be  quite  enough  to 
satisfy  our  readers;  and  we  shall  take 
leave  of  this  topic  by  reminding  these 
learned  Commissioners  of  one  of  the 
maxims  of  their  own  *  profession^  relative 
to  evidence;  falsus  in  uno—faUus  in 
omni.  What,  then,  must  be  the  deduction, 
when  the  instances  of  falsehood — we  are 
willing  to  hope  not  intentional — are  so 
numerous  and  important? 

Upon  this  report,  however,  the  minis- 
ters have  introduced  a  bill  to  annihilate 
all  our  ancient  municipal  institutions, 
which  had  grown  with  the  growth  and 
strengthened  with  the  strength  of  the  En 
gUsh  people ;  and  to  substitute  for  them  a 
namber  of  new  districts — to  be  still  called 
boroughs — in  which  all  royal  and  corpo< 
rate  and  local  authorities  and  rights  are  to 
l>e  merged  in  one  uniform  system  of  po- 
p\i\aT,  or  rather  democratic,  election:  a 
system  in  all  its  details  not  merely  de- 


structive of  all  ancient  influences,  but 
establishing  amongst  us  new  and,  we 
think,  most  unconstitutional  principles  of 
authority,  wholly  at  variance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  English  monarchy.  The 
old  rule  was,  that  all  authority  emanated 
from  the  king.  Rousseau  and  the  modern 
philosophers,  wandering  back  into  the 
original  theories  of  government,  asserted 
that  all  authority  emanates  from  the  peo- 
pie  ;  and  this  specula'tion — which  evident- 
ly can  never  have  a  practical  existence 
but  in  a  republic — is  about  to  become  the 
sole  rule  and  foundation  of  all  internal 
government,  in  what  we  still  aflect  to  call 
the  kingdom  of  England.  Of  the  mere 
details  of  the  bill  we  shall  say  little. 
There  are  some  of  them  so  monstrous  that 
we  cannot  even  now  believe  that  they  will 
be  persisted  in ;  such  as  not  only  depriving 
the  crown  or  its  chartered  delegates  of  the 
choice  of  magistrates,  but  giving  that 
choice  to  the  rate-payers  of  uie  district, 
with  larger  powers  than  are  now  enjoyed 
by  the  king  himself  For  instance,  the 
king  cannot  now  appoint  county  magis- 
trates without  a  certain  qualification  of 
property,  and  even  then  under  the  dou- 
ble check  of  two  responsible  advisers 
— the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  the  county  and 
the  Lord  High  Chancellor.  Hereafter, 
says  the  Bill,  the  magistrates  for  the  bo- 
roughs shall  have  jurisdiction  in  the  coun- 
ties, without  any  necessary  qualification 
of  property,  and  with  no  check  or  limit 
whatsoever  on  the  elective  caprices  of  the 
rate-payers — and,  of  course,  of  the  lowest 
rate-payers,  who  will  necessarily  consti- 
tute the  majority.  A  town  council  is  to 
be  elected  by  all  rate-payers,  one-third 
ffoing  out  annually,  but  capable  of  imme- 
diate re-election.  To  the  town  council; 
thus  irresponsibly  constituted,  all  the  au* 
thority,  patronage,  and  property  of  the 
old  corporations  are  to  be  transferred — 
under  whatsoever  circumstances  or  condi- 
tions such  patronage  and  property  may 
have  been  originally  granted — whether 
by  the  gift  or  bequest  of  corporators 
themselves,  or  by  persons  having  a  spe- 
cial confidence  in  the  corporation  and 
with  the  clear  intention  of  intrusting  the 
administration  of  their  benevolence  to  no 
other  hands.  Grants,  therefore,  and  bo- 
quests  made  by  members  of  the  Church  of 
JEn gland  for  the  support  of  that  church, 
may  in  all,  and  certainly  will  in  many, 
cases,  fall  under  the  administration  of  Dis- 
senters ;  and  so  certain  are  the  dissenters 
of  the  predominance  which  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  are  calculated  to  give  them,  that 
,  we  have  heard  that  a  dissentinjr  Membej 
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of  Parliament,  when  asked  why  he  did  not 
urge  the  ministers  to  bring  forward  their 
promised  measures  for  the  relief  of  dis- 
senters, answered — *  If  they  will  only 
carry  the  Municipal  Reform  Bill  they 
will  have  done  quite  enough  for  us.' 

But  these  democratic  councils  are  not 
merely  to  be  the  trustees  of  all  charity  funds, 
and  to  have  the  management  and  distribu- 
tion of  all  corporation  property,  and  the 
exercise  of  all  church  patronage : — they 
are  to  have,  also,  the  uncontrolled  licens- 
ing of  all  public  houses,  and  the  absolute 
appointment  to  every  borough  office  which 
can  give  the  holder  any  kind  of  political 
in^uence.  They  are  to  choose  the  Mayor ; 
who,  besides  other  large  and  uncontrolled 
powers, is  to  be  the  sole  judge  of  the  right 
of  voting  in  the  borough,  and  is,  moreover, 
to  be  in  all  cases  the  returning  officer  in 
elections  of  members  of  Parliament.  The 
consequence  of  all  this  is  obvious — the 
lowest  rate* payers  will  be  invested  with 
all  the  power  and  the  patronage,  and 
eventually  with  all  the  political  influence, 
of  the  borough. 

The  whole  principle  of  the  bill  is  demo- 
cratical ;  and  its  practical  results  will  be 
anomaly,  faction,  and  confusion.  All  the 
towns  will  be  kept  in  the  fever  of  constant 
canvass,  and  exposed  to  the  disturbance  of 
annuaZelections,  without  even  the  coun- 
tervailing advantage  of  an  annual  change. 
Party  spirit,  which  is  the  chief  objection 
made  to  the  existing  corporations,  will  re- 
ceive new  fuel,  and  be  extended  in  direc- 
tions and  applied  to  purposes  where  it  is 
now  wholly  unknown.  It  will  penetrate 
the  inmost  recesses  of  every  town  of  the 
empire.  Masters  and  workmen  will  be 
brought  into  new  collisions;  landlords 
and  tenants  will  have  fresh  topics  of  dif- 
ference ;  friends  and  families  will  be  ex- 
posed to  additional  risks  of  disunion ;  and 
the  result  must  be  the  election  of  a  magis- 
trate, who,  if  he  does  his  duty,  must  oflfend 
his  constituents — ^but  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  more  likely  to  propitiate  his  con- 
stituents by  the  abandonment  of  his  duties. 

Every  stranger  who  has  visited  America 
has  reprobated,  and  many  of  the  best  of 
her  own  citizens  regret,  the  constant  ex- 
citement of  elections — which,  like  that 
minor  curse,  the  yellow  fever,  is  always 
lurking  in  the  populations  of  the  towns,  im- 
peding industry,  engendering  feuds,  pro- 
pagating and  instigating  brutality  and 
barbarism,  and  tending  to  bring  into  more 
direct  opposition  and  struggle  the  two 
great  classes,  which  our  ancient  institutions 
wisely  endeavored  to  keep  out  of  personal 
contact  and  consequent  conflict — the  Rich 


and  the  Poor.  To  this  great — perhaps  we 
should  say  this  greatest — object,  for  secur- 
ing the  internal  quiet  and  happiness  of  a 
civilized  people,  our  old  corporate  system 
admirably  contributed  The  corporations 
formed,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  a  mid- 
dle term  between  labor  and  affluence. 
The  poorest  artisan — the  parish  appren- 
tice— might  become  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  all  the  corpo- 
rations in  the  kingdom  were  mainly  com- 
posed of  men  who,  by  industry  and  good 
conduct,  had  bettered  themselves  in  the 
world,  and  who  rose  through  that  happy 
medium  to  difierent  degrees  of  respecta- 
bility and  rank — without  ofience  either  to 
the  humble  classes  from  which  they  gra- 
dually emerged,  or  to  the  higher  orders 
amongst  whom  they  arrived,  with  a  well- 
earned  opulence  and  by  the  merited  con- 
fidence of  their  fellow-citizens.  Instead 
of  this  beneficial  system  of  permanence 
and  unity  in  the'  institution  itself  and 
of  succession,  gradation^  and  prohation 
amongst  its  members,  we  are  to  have  the 
sudden  elevations  and  depressions  of  mere 
popular  elections.  The  lowest  brawler  in 
the  mob  to-day,  if  he  has  but  paid  rates 
for  three  years,  may  be  a  town-councillor 
to-morrow,  and  chief-magistrate  the  day 
after ;  while  the  orderly  and  respectable 
inhabitants  will  retire  from  the  arena  of 
promiscuous  and  vulgar  competition,  and 
leave  the  municipal  offices  and  the  hand- 
ling of  the  municipal  funds  and  patronage 
to  noisy  and  needy  demagogues. 

But  the  bill,  we  are  satisfied,  is  framed 
even  less  for  municipal  than  for  political 
objects.  It  is  meant  as  a  supplement  to 
the  Reform  Bill ;  and  as  if  that  were  not 
sufficiently  democratical,  this  municipal 
reform  is  calculated  to  extend  and  com- 
plete the  mischief.  This  is  indicated  by 
many  circumstances,  but  by  one  in  par- 
ticular, which,  even  after  all  our  experi- 
ence of  Lord  John  Russell,  has,  we  con- 
fess, surprised  us. 

Our  readers  will  rccoUect  that  the  Re- 
form Bill  was  at  first  recommended  by  its 
supporters  as  a  final  constitutipnal  ar- 
rangement. The  pledge  was  afterwards, 
somewhat  jesuiticaljy,  frittered  down  by 
an  explanation  that  it  was  final  only  as  to 
those  points  for  which  it  had  specially  pro- 
vided; but  on  these  points,  the  ministers 
reiterated  their  solemn  pledge,  that  it  was 
a  final  measure ;  and  in  short,  that  its 
provisions  were  not  to  be  disturbed. 

Now,  mark  the  honesty  of  these  men  ! 
— In  the  Reform  Bill  there  was  introduced 
a  special  clause,  preserving  their  elective 
franchise  to  resident  freenten,  entitled  to 
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tbat  prinlege  hj  birth  or  apprenticeship. 
Tins  was  one  of  the  only  two  or  three  de- 
cent, just,  and  salutary  amendments  forced 
upon  the   government  during  that  pro- 
tracted struggJe.     Lord  John  Russell  was 
obliged  to  defer  to  the  sense  of  the  House 
and  the  country  ;  but  the  petty  mortifica- 
tion of  that  slight  defeat  rankled,  it  seems, 
in  his  little  mind,  and  a  clause  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Municipal  Reform  Bill — in 
defiance  of  the  pledge  we  have  before  men- 
tioned, and  at  the  risk  of  opening  again  all 
the  questions  of  franchise  understood  to 
have  been  finally  settled  by  the  Reform 
Bill — a  clause,  we  say,  was  introduced, 
abrogating  that  part  of  the  Reform  Act, 
and  depriving  the  freemen  of  the  justice 
which  even  the  Reform  Act  had  done  them. 
This  was  bad  enough ;  but  what  will  our 
readers   think  when   they  are  told   that 
this  repeal   was  attempted,   not  boldly, 
openly,  and  honestly,  but — sub  silentio — 
eo  obscurely,  so  casually,  that  it  might 
and  would  probably  have  passed  undis- 
covered and  unnoticed,  had  not  Sir  Wil- 
liam Follett^s  leffal  sagacity  detected  the 
device  \     And  what  places  the  covert  in- 
tention beyond  all  doubt  is  this — that  Lord 
John  Russell,  in  the  speech  in  which  he 
opened  the  Municipal  Bill,  did  not  make 
the  slightest  allusion  to  the  subject^  nor 
say  one  word   which   could  induce   the 
House  to  suspect  that  so  important  a  mat- 
ter as  the  alteration  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  clauses  of  the  Reform  Bill — 
the  second  Magna  Charta  of  our  liberties, 
as  it  was  pompously  called — was  to  be  re- 
pealed by  a  side  wind — and  by  words  so 
ambiguous,  that  none  but  a  practised  and 
astute  lawyer   could  develop   the  secret 
intention.    Was  he  covered  with  confusion 
at  this  detection  ?     It  seems  not ! — When, 
after  this  untoward  discovery,  he  could  no 
longer  conceal  the  meaning  of  the  clause, 
he  tardily  confessed,  that  such  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  ministry ;  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  backing  him  by  a  large  majority 
oi  Scotch  and  Irish  members,  repealed,  in 
a  bill  for   regulating  corporations,   this 
clause  of  the  Reform  Bill  which  had  pre- 
aerfed  to  the  freemen  of  England  the 
rights  which  they  had  earned  by  their  own 
li^xyTt  or  inherited  from  that  of  their  fa- 
thers.   We  will  not  trust  ourselves  to  add 
one  word  of  comment  on  these  remarkable 
and  undeniable  facts,  except  only  to  con- 
patnlate  Lord  John  Russell  on  this  fresh 
iastanee  of  his  consistency ;  and  to  rejoice, 
with  the  country,  on  its  having  a  minister 
of  such  candor  and  talents,  and  with  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  their  having  so 
judicious  and  trust-worthy  a  leader. 


We  cannot,  after  all,  believe  that  this 
provision,  which  to  our  understanding  ap- 
pears to  be  not  merely  wrong  in  policy 
but  an  absolute  breach  of  faith,  can  be 
permitted  to  stand.  If,  from  motives 
which  we  cannot  appreciate,  the  House 
of  Commons  should,  on  re-consideration, 
persist  in  that  determination,  we  know 
that  there  is  yet  another  body  which  will 
see  the  danger  of  re-opening  the  discus- 
sions of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the  injustice 
of  depriving  an  humble  but  numerous  and 
deserving  class  of  Englishmen — against 
the  opinion  of  a  majority  of  English  re- 
presentatives— of  the  rights  of  their  inhe- 
ritance and  their  labor — and  we  trust  that, 
on  such  an  occasion,  the  House  of  Lords 
will  see  the  propriety  of  acting,  even  now, 
according  to  its  convictions.  We  are 
anxious  on  this  point,  not  because  we 
think  that  an  injustice  more  or  less,  can 
alter  the  character  of  the  Municipal  Re- 
form Bill,  or  that  this  franchise  itself  can 
be,  under  the  existing  circumstances,  of 
any  real  value  to  the  poor  man  from  whom 
it  is  to  be  taken,  or  to  the  general  inte- 
rests of  the  country,  but  because  we  feel 
a  peculiar  anxiety  that  the  House  of  Lords 
should  vindicate  and  assert  the  character 
of  impartial  justice  which  belongs  to  it,  as 
the  highest  legal  tribunal,  and  the  best, 
and  hitherto  never-failing,  resort  of  the  in- 
jured and  oppressed. 

There  are  other  details  of  this  bill  of  a 
similar  character;  but  our  business  is 
not  with  s.uch  details — and  what  could  we 
add  to  the  powerful  and  victorious  union 
of  eloquence  and  reason  with  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  Lord  Stanley  have  ex- 
posed its  folly  and  injustice  to  every  ear 
and  eye  in  England  except  those  of  the 
ministerial  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons?— and  perhaps  even  that  is  no  ex- 
ception— for,  however  passion  or  party 
may  swerve  the  votes  of  an  assembly, 
there  is  a  secret  and  internal  conviction 
which  is  too  strong  for  such  trammel^,  and 
which  has  the  honesty  to  admire  what  it 
has  not  the  courage  to  imitate. 

If  it  be  asked  why  the  Conservative 
party,  so  powerful  in  the  Commons  and 
so  predominant  in  the  Lords,  seems  dis- 
posed to  content  itself  with  these  feeble 
palliatives  and  amendments,  instead  of  op- 
posing at  once,  and  in  principle^  a  bill 
founded  on  such  inquiries,  fabricated  by 
such  machinery,  and  directed  to  such  pur- 
poses ?  Let  the  truth  be  told — these  are 
no  times  for  a  false  and  treacherous  deli- 
cacy— that  in  the  House  of  Commons 
they  cannot ;  and  in  the  House  of  Lords 
they  ought  not,  for  anything  short  of  an 
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eictreme  and  vital  interest — risk  a  colli- 
sion, which  they  are  well  aware  their  Ra- 
dical enemies  are  anxious  to  provoke  I 
For  such  an  interest — for  the  existence  of 
a  Church  in  Ireland,  and  consequently 
in  England,  for  instance — all  considera- 
tions of  temporizing  prudence  must  give 
way  to  higher  considerations :  but  for  less 
sacred  objects,  we  most  earnestly  depre- 
cate any  proceeding  likely  to  lead  to  a 
crisis,  from  which,  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  the  most  sanguine  could  not  hope 
a  successful  issue,  and  of  which,  therefore, 
no  man  or  set  of  men,  in  their  senses, 
would  incur  the  responsibility. 

We  speak  not  now  on  theory,  reason- 
ing, or  foresight — we  speak  from  recent 
and  conclusive  bxpbribncb.  The  late 
experiment  of  a  Conservative  government, 
under  Sir  Robert  Peel,  was  made  under 
auspices  and  with  prospects  more  favor- 
able than  we,  a  year  ago,  had  thought 
possible.  On  the  one  hand  was  an  *  imhe- 
die  and  disjointed^  ministry — discarded 
by  the  king,  and  universally  and  unexcep- 
tionably  •  odious  and  contemptible^  to  the 
country  at  large  ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
most  so  to  those  who  have  been  all  along 
their  strongest  supporters — ^in  whose  se- 
vere language,  and  not  our  oiow,  we  thus 
designate  the  Melbourne  ministry.  On 
the  other  hand,  was  a  Cabinet  possessing 
the  full  favor  of  the  Crown,  the  confi- 
dence of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  enthu- 
siastic support  of  the  vast  majority  of  the 
property  and  Intelligence  of  thccountry — 
nay,  a  larger  share  of  general  popularity 
than  any  minister  since  Mr.  Pitt's  earlier 
days  has  enjoyed.  The  head  of  the  go- 
vernment and  its  leader  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  the  first  man  in  England  in 
all  the  requisites  of  a  great  minister ;  its 
leader  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  first 
man  in  the  world.  Their  foreign  policy, 
at  once  liberal  and  conservative,  inspired 
general  confidence  abroad  and  at  home : 
not  a  charge,  not  a  whisper,  was  heard 
against  their  capacity,  their  integrity,  or 
even  their  liberality — not  one  objection  to 
any  of  their  measures,  their  projects,  or 
their  motives;  even  by  their  opponents 
they  were  admitted  to  be  the  ablest  and — 
if  they  had  not  been  called  Conservatives 
—  the  fittest  men  to  direct  the  public  af- 
fairs. The  elections  held  under  such  fa- 
vorable impressions  appeared  at  first  sight 
satisfactory;  and — whatever  might  he  the 
soberer  judgments  of  those  who  looked 
below  the  surface — it  cannot  be  denied 
that,  according  to  all  former  experience 


and  the  standard  by  which  the  stability  of 
political  power  had  been  hitherto  measur- 
ed. Sir  Robert  Peel's  administration  had 
a  fair  prospect  of  some  degree  of  perma- 
nence— yet  it  vanished  like  a  dream !  It 
was  beaten  the  first  night,  in  the  largest 
house  that  ever  was  assembled  and  on  the 
most  favorable  question  that  any  minister 
could  have  desired ;  it  was  beaten  the  se- 
cond ni^ht  on  the  address  (an  address,  to 
no  word  of  which  was  any  objection  pre- 
tended) an  occurrence  which  had  never 
before  appeared  in  the  parliamentary  an- 
nals of  England ;  it  was  beaten  on  every 
point  on  which  its  opponents  chose  to 
beat  it;  and  aAer  a  struggle,  (which  could, 
from  the  first  defeats,  have  had  no  other 
object  than  to  satisfy  the  country  that  all 
had  been  done  that  talents  and  character 
could  do  to  avert  such  a  result,)  the  Minis- 
try— which  had  the  confidence  of  the 
King,  the  Lords,  and  the  Country,  and 
even  the  respect  of  their  very  opponents 
— was  turned  out  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  the  smaller  fragments  of  the 
former  *  odious  and  contemptible^  minis- 
try were  replaced  in  ofiSice :  and  all  this 
for  no  ostensible  motive — no  acknow- 
ledged reason — except  the  vague  words 
of  Lord  John  Russell's  letter  to  Mr. 
Abercrombie — *  a  public  principle  requir- 
ed it.'  The  expresssion  was  indeed 
vagne,  but  the  meaning  is  now  clear 
and  precise — that  public  principle  is  de- 
mocracy— that  principle  which  has  ever 
been,  when  once  called  into  action,  victo- 
rious over  all  merely  constitutional  power 
— of  which  the  present  ministers  are  but 
the  puppets ;  and  which,  in  spite  of  them 
— in  spite  of  even  the  House  of  Commons 
itself,  (the  majority  of  whidl  has  assured- 
ly no  such  intention) — will  ultimately  and 
inevitably, — though  at  an  interval  of  time 
greater  or  less,  according  to  accidental 
and  incalculable  circumstances, — -over- 
throw the  Church — expel  the  Aristoc- 
racy— usurp  the  Monarchy — and  seat 
itself  in  solitary  despotism  on  the  heredi- 
tary throne  of   all    democracies — the 

RUINS     OF    THE    COUNTRY  I which    willf 

we  say,  infallibly  pursue  its  natural  course 
to  its  natural  and  fatal  termination,  unless 
it  be  arrested  by  some  public  principle 
of  a  totally  different  character,  and  a  yet 
deeper  power.  Need  we  add  that  it  is  in 
the  religious  feeling  of  our  Protestant 
countrymen,  and  in  that  feeling  alone,  that 
we  can  discover  any  remaining  ground  of 
hope? 
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iiT.  XI. — Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the 
Right  Honorable  Sir  James  Mackin- 
to^A.  Edited  by  his  Son,  Robert  James 
Mackiotosh,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo.  Loo- 
don,  1835. 

Thb  most  remarkable  feature,  we  think, 
io  the  literature  of  the  present  day  is  the 
great  and  increasing  proportion  which 
biography,  and  particularly  autobiogra- 
phy, appears  to  bear  to  the  general  mass 
of  publications;  and  we  cannot  divest  our- 
seWes  of  a  strong  suspicion  that  this  dis- 
proportion arises  from  circumstances 
which  are  indicative  of  some  degree  of 
deterioration  in  the  public  taste,  and  of 
abasement  in  the  literary  character  of  our 
times.  Not  that  we  deem  lightly  of  the 
merit  of  a  good  biography — on  the  con- 
trary, our  doubts  are  founded  on  the  verv 
opposite  opinion.  Our  readers  need  hard- 
ly be  reminded  how  often  we  have  charac- 
terized biography,  when  adequately  exe- 
cuted, as  one  of  the  most  delightful  species 
of  reading,  and  certainly  not  one  of  the 
least  difficult  styles  of  composition  ; — but 
eorruptio  optimi  pessima — and  there  is 
nothing  more  easy  and  more  worthless 
than  a  biography  in  the  modern  fashion. 
The  eminence  of  the  person — the  splen- 
dor or  utility  of  his  or  her  life — the  infor- 
mation it  may  convey,  or  the  lesson  it  may 
inculcate,  are  by  no  means — as  they  used 
formerly  to  be — essential  considerations 
in  the  choice  of  a  subject.  It  would  be 
extrajudicial  (if  we  may  use  the  expression) 
and  therefore  invidious,  to  mention  par- 
ticular instances — ^but  our  own  library 
tables,  and  the  shelves  of  every  circulating 
library,  are  filled  with  the  lives  of  second 
or  third  rate  persons  to  whom  the  honors 
of  a  special  biography  have  been  voted, 
either  by  those  who  deem  it  the  readiest 
field  from  which  a  little  temporary  har- 
vest might  be  gathered,  or  by  the  more 
pardonable  partiality  of  private  affection 
or  friendship.  Panegyrics,  which  would 
formerly  have  occupied  a  few  lapidary 
lines  on  a  tablet  in  the  parish  church,  are 
now  expanded  into  the  greater  but  we  fear 
less  durable  dignity  of  two  or  three  vo- 
lumes octavo. 

*Each  widow  asks  it  for  the  best  of  men  ;' 
it  is  claimed  for  promising  boys  deceased 
in  their  nonage,  and  interesting  girls  in 
their  teens ;  and  whenever  a  man  of  any 
kind  of  notoriety — actor,  author,  painter, 
parson — happens  to  die,  the  London  pub- 
lishers find  that  there  are  two  or  three 
candidate  biographers  running  a  race  for 
precedency ;  and  a  man's  life  has,  within 
these  few  years,  been  actually  announced 
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before  his  body  was  deposited  in  the  grave. 
Indeed  what  Arbuthnot  so  pleasantly  said 
of  Curl's  avidity  after  the  *  Letters  of  Per- 
sons lately  deceased,'  may,  with  equal 
truth,  be  said  of  modem  biography, — '  It 
is  a  new  terror  of  death! — Jor  although 
these  productions  are  generally  meant  to 
be  very  complimentary,  the  more  frequent 
result  is  to  leave  their  victim  a  smaller 
man — if  the  case  be  susceptible  of  dimi- 
nution— than  they  found  him.  Some  men 
— and  these  are  not  the  most  unreasonable 
class  of  biographers — cannot  afford  to 
leave  themselves  as  a  legacy  to  surviving 
pens,  and,  like  convicts  in  Newgate,  they 
sell  their  own  bodies  before  death — very 
justly  thinking  that  if  an  honest  penny  is 
to  be  made  out  of  them,  they  have  the 
best  right  to  the  profit  Sometimes  this 
desire  of  profit  is  a  little  ennobled  by  the 
'  brave  thirst  of  praise,'  and  in  those  cases 
cupidity  and  vanity,  like  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher,  produce  works  in  which  the  se- 
parate shares  of  the  joint  contributors 
cannot  be  distinguished. 

In  many  cases — minima  pars  ipse  sui 
— the  nominal  hero  is  far  from  being  the 
most  important  personage  of  the  work. 
He  may  have  been  a  worthy  gentleman, 
who  had  twaddled  through  life  without 
having  said  or  done  any  one  thing  worth 
recording;  but  that  shall  not  prevent  his 
biography  or  even  his  autobiography  from 
being  announced  as  '  a  useful  and  instruct- 
ive work,  and  a  great  acquisition  to  the 
historical  literature  of  the  age' — ^because, 
though  he  has  done  nothing,  he  has  been 
related  to  or  connected  with  those  who 
have.  The  whole  circle  of  his  acquaint- 
ance is  brought  iito  play,  and  this  imme- 
diately lets  in  the  whole  course  of  con- 
temporary history.  We  could  instance 
one  ingenious  person  who  happened  to  be 
a  member  of  parliament — where  he  never 
spoke— but  he  heard  Pitt,  Fox,  Canning, 
and  Castlcreagb,  and  from  his  recollec- 
tions of  their  speeches  (assisted  by  Wood- 
fall's  Debates),  and  his  criticisms  on  their 
manners  and  measures  (a  little  helped  by 
the  Annual  Register),  we  were  favored 
with  a  not  unentertaining  autobiographi- 
cal <  History  of  the  Life  and  Times  of 
Solomon  Sapient,  Esq.,  some  time  M.P. 
for  the  Borough  of  Boretown  in  the  Coun- 
ty of  Slipslop.'  In  short,  what  with  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  the  article  and 
deteriorating  the  quality,  we  fear  it  must 
be  confessed  that  at  this  moment  biogra- 
phy is  perhaps  the  very  lowest  of  all  the 
classes  of  literature ;  it  has  become  a  mere 
manufacture^  which  seems  in  a  ffreat  mea- 
sure to  have  superseded  that  of  novels — 
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much  to  the  damage  of  the  light  reader 
as  well  as  the  graver — ihe  biographical 
romance  being,  for  the  most  part,  infinite- 
ly inferior  in  point  of  interest,  and  not 
very  much  superior  in  veracity. 

This,  after  all,  may  do  no  other  harm 
than  that  of  increasing  the  multitude  of 
worthless  books  with  which  we  are  over- 
loaded ;  but  there  are  some  still  more  se- 
rious objections  to  this  system  of  extem- 
poraneous and  contemporaneous  biogra- 
phy, to  which  even  the  best  works  of  the 
class  are  liable.  The  principal  of  these 
(with  which,  indeed,  all  the  others  are 
connected)  is  the  almost  inevitable  sacri- 
fice of  historical  truth  to  personal  feelings. 

Whether  a  man  writes  his  own  life  or 
that  of  some  dear  friend  lately  deceased, 
it  is  evident  that  there  must  be  such  a  fa- 
vorable color  spread  over  the  picture  that 
its  fidelity  must  be  rather  worse  than  du- 
bious— for  even  in  a  court  of  law  the  evi- 
dence of  a  party  can  only  be  admitted  in 
the  rare  case  in  which  it  shall  be  against 
himself:  unfavorable  or  discreditable  cir- 
cumstances are  generally  passed  over  in 
silence,  or  if  they  should  be  of  too  much 
notoriety  to  be  wholly  unnoticed,  they  are 
so  covered  by  the  veil  of  partiality  as 
hardly  to  be  recognised.  We  have  on  our 
tables  Memoirs  of  Robespierre,  said  to 
have  been  written  by  his  sister,  (but  really 
by  a  ^faiseur^  in  her  name,)  in  which  the 
leading  feature  of  his  character  is  said  to 
have  been  the  most  sensitive  humanity 
and  an  almost  morbid  aversion  to  the 
shedding  of  blood.  To  crimes — at  least 
to  such  as  those  of  Robespierre — there  is 
no  great  danger  that  the  indignation  of 
the  reader  should  be  mitigated  by  the  par- 
tiality of  a  biographer;  but  there  are  many 
minor  frailties  of  a  man's  character  which 
ought  injustice  to  be  told,  but  which  one 
would  be  unwilling  to  drag  back  to  public 
notice  while  his  better  qualities  are  still 
fresh  and  fragrant  in  the  memory  and 
afi^ection  of  his  family  and  acquaintance. 

But  the  grave  has  scarcely  been  closed 
over  such  a  man,  when  the  amiable  par- 
tiality, or  the  calculating  prudence,  of  his 
friends  puts  forth  a  Life,  in  which  these 
questionable  topics  are  either  altogether 
omitted  or  kindly  misrepresented.  If  any 
one — roused  by  what  he  thinks  undeserv- 
ed praise — should  be  so  fearless  a  lover  of 
truth  as  to  endeavor  to  set  the  matter  in 
'its  true  point  of  view,  he  would  have 
against  him  not  merely  the  clamors  and 
complaints  of  the  surviving  family,  but 
even  the  good-natured  sympathy  of  the 
public — who  would  say,  *  It  is  all  very 
true — but  it  was  long  ago^  Uis  now  for- 


gotten— why  revive  it? — and,  after  all, 
the  rest  of  his  life  was  so  respectable  and 
amiable  r  On  the  other  hand,  if  no  no- 
tice be  taken  of  such  circumstances,  the 
uncontradicted  panegyric  will  be  hereaf- 
ter taken  for  undeniable  truth  ;  and  other 
persons,  whose  conduct  towards  the  indi- 
vidual might  have  been  guided  by  a  know- 
ledge of  such  circumstances,  will  pass 
down  to  posterity  with  the  reproach  of 
having  been  negligent,  or  ungrateful,  or 
envious — when,  if  the  truth  were  known, 
they  would  appear  perhaps  to  have  acted 
with  indulgence,  delicacy,  and  honor. 
The  motto  of  our  northern  contemporary 
truly  says,  Judex  damnatur  cum  nocens 
absolvitur — but,  not  the  judge  alone — for, 
what  is  worse,  the  plaintiff  and  the  witness 
suffer  the  punishment  which  the  offender 
escapes. 

Nor  is  it  with  regard  to  the  principal 
subject  that  contemporaneous  biography, 
by  a  man's  own  or  friendly  hands,  is  un- 
satisfactory ;  many,  and  in  some  instances 
almost  all,  of  the  secondary  characters  in 
the  drama  of  his  life  are  still  upon  the 
stage :  if  the  writer  should  possess  good- 
nature and  delicacy,  these  persons  will 
probably  be  treated  with  insipid  or  exagge- 
rated complaisance — ^justly  enough  in  one 
respect,  because  being  brought  involun- 
tarily before  the  public  as  mere  subordi- 
nates to  the  principal  figure,  it  would  be 
cruel  to  treat  them  otherwise  than  civilly, 
and  the  keep'ng  o(  the  picture  forbids 
their  being  treated  with  more  than  civility: 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  pen  happens 
to  be  caustic,  and  the  hero  of  the  book 
has  had  much  dealings  with  mankind,  it 
is  almost  impossible  that  there  should  not 
supervene  a  great  deal  of  prejudice,  and 
consequent  misrepresentation;  so  that, 
what  between  cautious  good  breeding 
on  the  one  hand,  and  rivalry  and  scandal 
on  the  other,  the  secondary  characters  of 
a  contemporaneous  biography  are  in  gene- 
ral still  less  justly  delineated  than  the 
hero  himself:  and,  upon  the  whole,  we 
feel  corroborated  in  our  doubts  whether 
the  very  best  of  this  species  of  biography 
can  be  considered  in  any  higher  light  than 
a  romance  of  real  life — a  picture,  of  which 
the  principal  figure  must  be  considerably 
flattered,  and  everything  else  sacrificed  to 
its  prominence  and  effect. 

These  considerations — on  a  popular 
and  thriving,  but  we  think  abused  branch 
of  literature — are  suggested  rather  by  the 
general  nature  than  the  individual  details 
of  the  work  whose  title  stands  at  the  head 
of  our  article.  Sir  James  Mackint  osh  was 
a  very  amiable  and  a  very  able  njan,  and 
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the  book  now  before  as  id  highly  interest- 
ing in  its  matter,  and,  on  the  whole,  highly 
respectable  in  its  style  and  spirit.  As  a 
coDQ position,  it  is  as  much  superior  to  the 
common  class  of  biographies  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  as  its  subject  was  to  theirs ; 
but  truth  obliges  us  to  state,  that  it  is  not 
(indeed,  how  could  it  be?)  exempt  from 
some  of  those  drawbacks  which  we  have 
noticed  as  incident  to  a  publication  of  this 
contemporaneous  nature.  It  gives  an — 
in  some  not  trivial  respects — imperfect 
account  of  Sir  James  himself — an  unsatis- 
factory, one  of  his  political  principles  and 
associates — and  it  must  be  read,  we  think, 
rather,  like  any  other  gossiping  diary,  for 
amusement  and  literary  instruction — than 
consulted  as  an  adequate  authority  either 
as  to  the  life  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
himself,  or  for  the  history  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived.  These  more  serious  mat- 
ters must,  if  wanted,  be  sought  elsewhere ; 
here,  they  are  to  be  traced  only  in  hints 
and  allusions,  tinged  by  the  pious  reve- 
rence and  partiality  of  the  accomplbhed 
editor. 

The  work  is  composed  of  three  distinct 
classes  of  materials,  when  together; — 
fragments  of  Journals  kept,  and  a  few 
private  letters  written,  by  Sir  James  him- 
self— a  dozen  long,  we  will  not  say  tedi- 
ous panegyrics — testimonia  clarorum  i?t- 
rorum — in  the  shape  of  letters  to  the  editor 
from  some  of  Sir  James's  early  friends  and 
eminent  contemporaries,  and  a  scanty  con- 
nectitiff  narrative  and  commentary  by  the 
editor  himself  The  much  larger  and  most 
valuable  part  of  these  are  the  Journals ; 
though  even  they  contain  little  more  than 
memoranda  of  his  literary  and  judicial 
opinions  for  a  very  few  years.  He  evi- 
dently contemplated  a  regular  autobiogra^ 
phy,  but  had  completed  only  the  Srsl 
twenty  years  of  his  life,  1765—1784,  and 
this  sketch  occupies  the  first  thirty  pages 
of  this  work.  From  that  period  \o  1800 
is  continued  in  a  narrative  by  the  editor, 
exceedingly  meagre  of  facts,  and  which, 
though  it  comprises  sixteen  years  in  less 
than  a  hundred  pages,  is  eked  out  by  ex- 
tracts from  the  *  Vindicim  Gallica.^  The 
history  of  the  next  five  years,  up  to  his 
arrival  at  Bombay,  is  very  imperfectly 
told  in  half-a-dozen  private  letters.  During 
the  residence  of  Bombay,  and  up  to  the 
return  to  England  in  1812,  the  journals 
and  private  letters  are  copious ;  but  from 
that  period,  all  the  most  distinguished  and 
important  part  of  Mackintosh's  life,  his 
whole  senatorial  and  ofilicial  existence,  is 
slurred  over  in  a  few  pages  of  the  scantiest 
narrative,  interspersed,  however,  with  some 


fragments  of  Journal.  These  latter  frag- 
ments will  be  found  exceedingly  interest- 
ing— but  they  are  few.  'Mackintosh,' 
says  the  editor,  *  wanted  perseverance  to 
complete  his  autobiography.'  Who,  in- 
deed, except  Dangeau  and  Pepys,  ever 
had  the  patience  to  journalize  for  a  series 
of  years  ?  Mackintosh  was  naturally  in- 
dolent, and  it  would  really  be  surprising 
if  he  had  succeeded  in  executing  a  spe- 
cies of  task  which  we  believe  to  be  the 
very  strongest  test  of  dogged  diligence. 
Indeed  the  Journal  seems  to  have  been 
prosecuted  only  when  external  circum- 
stances left  him  little  choice  of  occupation. 
When  on  board  ship  or  in  ill  health,  the 
Journal  thrives ;  but,  unfortunately  for  us, 
this  renders  it  copious  in  the  inverse  ra- 
tio of  its  interest.  The  incidents  on  board 
the  good  ship  *  Caroline'  are  given  with 
accuracy  and  abundance,  while  the  anec- 
dotes of  Holland  House  are  rare  and  dry 
— the  no  life  of  a  sultry  and  empty  house 
at  Bombay  is  faithfully  recorded,  but  we 
have  no  register  of  the  still  hotter  atmo- 
sphere of  Brookes's.  There  is,  however, 
another  reason  for  the  irregularity  of  the 
Journals,  which  it  is  but  justice  to  the 
amiability  of  Sir  James's  private  life  to 
notice — the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of 
these  diaries  were  written  for  Liady  Mack- 
intosh's information  after  she  had  been 
obliged  by  ill  health  to  return  to  England 
sooner  than  prudential  and  official  rea- 
sons allowed  her  husband  to  do  so— and 
after  his  return,  during  his  occasional  ab- 
sences from  her.  The  two  years  of  the 
first  separation  occupy  alone  one  third 
of  the  whole  work: — and  when  we  add 
that  these  were  the  two  most  listless  and 
eventless  years  o£  Mackintosh's  whole 
life,  it  will  be  safely  concludecT  that  there 
are  left  but  little  room  and  narrow  verge 
to  trace  his  busier  and  more  important 
days.  Nor  can  we  with  truth  say  Uiat  the 
journals  kept  for  Lady  Mackintosh's  in- 
formation are  in  all  respects — at  least,  as 
they  now  appear — ^what  might  have  been 
expected — there  is  little  *  epanchement^ 
little  of  the  natural  overflow  of  familiar 
confidence;  the  greater  portion  consists 
of  criticisms  and  commentaries  on  the 
books  he  has  happened  to  read,  and 
though  he  is  always  kind  and  even  afifec- 
tionate,  somehow  the  journal  seems  rather 
addressed  to  his  correspondent's  head  than 
her  heart  It  is  rather  the  kind  of  critical 
lecture  which  Cadenus  might  have  pre- 
pared for  the  improvement  of  Vanessa's 
mind,  than  the  full  fond  familiar  alU 
telling  « Journal  to  Stella.'  The  editor's 
delicacy,  no  doubt,  has  induced  him  to 
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suppress  not  only  all  such  effusions  of 
<;onjugal  confidence,  but  also  what  consti^ 
tutes  the  chief  charm  of  a  diary — all 
private  anecdotes  and  personal  history  of 
individuals — and  he  is  quite  right  in 
having  done  so.  But  this  is  only  another 
reason  against  these  premature  publica- 
tions— it  would  have  been  better  to  have 
waited  till  all  could  be  told,  and  when  the 
world  might  have  seen  Mackintosh  as  he 
really  was.  We  think  his  memory  would 
— ^we  are  sure  the  public    must — have 

gained  by  it.  A  narrative,  however 
onest  and  true,  may  by  omissions  and 
selections  be  so  garbled  as  to  produce  all 
the  effect  of  falsehood.  We  by  no  means 
wish  to  insinuate  that  this  is  the  case  in 
the  present  instance — but  we  have  a 
strong  impression,  amounting  indeed  to 
certainty^  that  punctilious  reverence  for 
the  writer,  and  cautious  delicacy  towards 
surviving  friends,  have  rendered  this  work 
considerably  different  in  tone  and  spirit 
from  what  it  roust  have  been,  had  Mack- 
intosh been  fearlessly  allowed  to  have 
told  all  his  own  story,  and  in  his  own 
way.  A  life  thus  compiled  and  fashioned 
eannot  command  implicit  confidence,  and 
the  good  taste  and  moderation  of  the  editor 
only  serve  to  render  his  absolute  fidelity 
more  problematical. 

We  shall  now  endeavor  to  condense 
from  these  materials,  such  as  they  are,  the 
principal  erents  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh's 
life,  interspersed  with  some  extracts  from 
his  own  pen  characteristic  of  his  mind, 
principles,  and  manners.  He  was  born, 
as  we  have  said,  in  1765.  His  father  was 
'  Captain  John  Mackintosh,  who  was  the 
representative  of  an  ancient  family  which 
had  for  twp  centuries  possessed  a  small 
estate  called  Killachie,  which  Sir  James  in- 
herited, but  was  obliged  in  after  life  to 
sell.'  His  mother  was  Marjory  M*Gilli- 
vray,  who,  thouffh  of  a  less  eminent  clan, 
appears  to  havehad  better  immediate  con- 
nections than  her  husband:  to  her  per- 
sonal merits  Sir  James  bears  affectionate 
testimony,  while  he  passes  over  in  suspi- 
cious silence  the  Hfe,  deeds,  and  death  of 
his  father.  It  is  remarkable  that  all  auto- 
biographers  that  we  recollect  (except 
Lo^  Byron)  are  abundant  in  praise  of 
their  mothers.  This  arises,  we  suppose, 
from  two  causes:  first,  because  women 
are  intrinsically  more  amiable,  more  at- 
taching,  than  even  the  best  and  gentlest 
of  men; — but  chiefly  perhaps  because 
they  are  the  first  objects  of  instinctive  af- 
fection— the  earliest  ideas  are  the  strong- 
est and  most  lasting — the  care  and  tender- 
ness of  the  moih€T  occupy  without  rivalry 


the  young  mind ;  which,  when  it  begins 
to  take  notice  of  the  father^  finds  his 
image  commingled  with  the  restraint  of 
discipline,  the  irksomeness  of  study,  and, 
in  fact,  all  the  disagreeables  of  early  life. 
The  father  is  our  master  and  our  judge, 
and  sometimes  our  executioner — the  mo- 
ther our  confidant,  our  advocate,  our  con- 
soler. Byron's  case  is  probably  an  ex- 
ception only  in  terms — he  knew  but  one 
parent,  and  the  alternations  of  fondness 
and  severity  which  arose  from  her  peculiar 
position — assisted,  no  doubt,  by  the  natu- 
ral waywardness  of  the  boy  and  some 
congenial  irregularity  of  her  own  temper 
—deprived  him,  by  a  double  misfortune, 
of  the  affection  which  happier  children 
feel  towards  an  indulgent  mother,  and  of 
the  respect  which  they  involuntarilv  pay 
to  a  judicious  father.  Mackintosh  ac- 
counts for  the  intensity  of  the  reciprocal 
tenderness  of  his  mother  rather  different- 
ly— the  circumstances  of  the  family  were 
narrow,  and  •  his  mother  loved  him,'  he 
says,  *with  that  fondness  which  we  are 
naturally  disposed  to  cherish  for  the  com- 
panions of  our  poverty.'  We  a  little 
doubt  that  poverty  quickens  natural  affec- 
tion ;  and  from  a  pregnant  hint  '  that  his 
mother  was  not  happy^  (p.  3)  we  should 
— if  obliged  to  look  beyond  the  instinct 
of  maternal  tenderness — rather  suppose 
that  a  community  in  sufferings  more 
poignant  than  mere  poverty  might  have 
concentrated  in  a  peculiar  degree  the  af- 
fection of  the  mother  on  her  sympathizing 
boy. 

At  ten  years  old  he  was  sent  to  school 
where,  as  every  other  biographer  does, 
and,  as  we  suppose,  every  one  else  is  in- 
clined to  do,  he  complains  of  how  little  he 
acquired.  A  complaint  so  nniversal  can- 
not apply  to  any  particular  school,  or  any 
individual  boy,  and  those  who,  upon  simi- 
lar testimonies,  decry  our  great  public 
schools,  ought  in  fairness  to  see  whether 
every  man,  wherever  educated,  does  not 
tell  the  same  story.  It  was  but  the  other 
day  that  we  heard  one  of  the  greatest, 
the  roost  giAed,  and  the  most  accomplish- 
ed men  of  the  age — a  great  statesman  and 
an  admirable  scholar — lamenting  over  the 
lost  opportunities  of  his  education;  yet  he 
had  been  from  his  earliest  youth  remark- 
able for  his  combination  of  genius  and 
diligence,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  everv 
one  but  himself,  has  been  crowned  with 
the  most  brilliant  results.  The  truth  is, 
we  are  too  apt  to  forget  that  the  young 
mind  can  no  more  do  the  work  of  maturity 
than  the  young  body;  and  a  man  of 
general  acquirements — conscious  of  how 
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little  he  knows  compared  with  the  wide 
range  of  knowledge,  and  how  imperfectly, 
compared  with  those  who  follow  a  single 
pursuit — is  apt  to  do  injustice  to  himself 
and  his  instructors.  The  mind  that  learns 
Httle  at  school  might  have  been  broken 
down  under  an  attempt  to  carry  more; 
and  we  incline  to  concur  in  the  opinion 
with  which  Mackintosh's  old  nurse  mo- 
derated the  elation  of  his  friends  at  his 
precocious  talents— *  TFaft  awhile;  its 
no  aye  that  raise  bairns  mak  wise  men  P 
Many  and  many  a  man,  we  firmly  believe, 
has  been  over-educated  into  dullness. 

At  school,  however,  he  seems  to  have 
learned  something  which  it  were  better 
he  had  been  untaught — he  fell  in  with  a 
freethinking  usher.  •  I  became,'  he  says, 
in  consequence  of  the  turn  this  man's 
disquisitions  gave  his  mind,  *  a  warm  ad- 
vocate for  free-will;  and  before  I  was 
fourteen  I  was  probably  the  baldest  here- 
tic in  the  country'  (p.  6).  How  far  these 
heretical  opinions  went,  and  how  long 
they  lasted,  we  are  not  told  by  the  editor 
— ^but  we  have  good  reason  to  believe 
that,  if  not  transient,  they  were  at  least 
not  enduring.  In  his  own  published 
writings.  Mackintosh  speaks,  whenever  he 
allades  to  sacred  subjects,  in  a  tone  of 
reverence  ;  and  if  we  do  not  find  in  them 
any  distinct  avowal  of  his  own  Christian 
conviction,  it  is,  his  personal  acquaint- 
ances do  not  need  to«be  told,  because  no 
occasion  for  such  a  profession  of  faith 
seemed  to  present  itself  We  regret  the 
silence  of  the  editor  on  this  important 
topic — but,  here  as  in  many  other  points, 
we  must  not  forget  that,  able  and  intelli- 
gent as  he  obviously  is,  be  must  be  a  very 
young  man,  and  di  wholly  inexperienced 
author. 

In  1799  Mrs.  Mackintosh  left  her  son 
to  rejoin  *  his  father,  then  in  camp  near 
Plymouth,  and  soon  accompanied  him  to 
Gibralter,  where  she  died;'  and  where, 
thirty  years  afterwards.  Sir  James  with 
pious  care  erected  a  monument  to  her 
memory. 

He  remained  at  school  till  October, 
1780.  He  had,  he  says,  been  latterly  de- 
puted by  the  master  to  teach — 

'what  very  little  I  knew  to  the  Tounver  boys.  I 
went  and  ca mis  read  and  lonnged,  as  f  pleased.  I 
oould  very  imperfectly  construe  a  small  part  of  Vir- 
gil, Horace  and  Sallust.  There  my  progress  at 
■cbool  ended.  Whaterer  I  have  done  beyond  has 
been  since  added  hy  my  own  irregular  reading. 
But  no  sabseouent  circumstance  could  make  up  for 
ttmt  inTalnable  habit  of  vigorous  and  methodical  in- 
dortry  which  the  indulgence  and  irregularity  of  mv 
ichool  life  prevented  me  from  acquiring,  and  of  which 
I  have  painfully  felt  the  want  in  every  part  of  my 
life.'— voL  i.  pp.  7,  a 


The  four  yearis  subsequent  to  1780 
were  passed,  the  winters  at  the  college  of 
Aberdeen,  the  vacations  with  his  grand- 
mother; and  as  here,  according  to  his 
own  very  probable  account,  his  political 
and  literary  character  received  its  first 
impulse,  we  shall  make  a  copious  ex< 
tract : — 

*  I  fell  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Dunbar,  author  of 
*  Essays  on  the  EUstory  of  Mankind,'  &c.  ;  and  un- 
der his  care  I  remained  till  I  left  college.  He  taught 
mathematics,  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  in  suc- 
cession. His  mathtmaticfd  and  phyaiem  knowledge 
toot  acmifif  which  may  perhaps  have  contributed  to 
the  scantiness  of  mine.  In  moral  and  political  specU" 
lation  he  rather  declaimed  than  communicated  (as  he 
ouffht)  elementary  inslrucHon.  He  was,  indeed,  to- 
tauy  ieanting  tn  the  precision  and  eahnnese  necessary 
for  this  last  office.  But  he  felt,  and  in  his  declama- 
tion inspired  an  ardor  which,  perhaps,  raised  some  of 
his  pupils  above  the  vulgar  ;  and  which  might  even 
be  more  important  than  positive  knowledge.  He 
was  a  worthy  and  liberal-minded  man,  and  a  very 
active  opponent  of  the  Jimerican  voar.  In  spring,  1 783, 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  dismissal  of  Lord  North 
he  met  me  in  the  street,  and  tnid  me,  in  his  pompous 
way,  "Well,"  Mr.  M.,  **I  congratulate  you — the 

Augean  stable  is  cleansed." /  trace  to  his 

example  tome  declamatory  propeneitiee  in  myself^  which 
I  have  taste  enough  in  my  sober  moments  to  disap- 
prove ;  but  I  shall  ever  be  grateftd  to  his  memory  for 
having  contributed  to  breathe  into  my  mind  a  strong 
spirit  of  liber ty,  which,  of  all  moral  sentiments,  in  my 
opinion,  tends  most  to  swell  the  heart  with  an  ani- 
mating and  delightful  consciousness  of  our  own 
dignity;  which  again  inspires  moral  heroiam,  acd 
creates  the  exquisite  enjoyments  of  self-honor  and 
self-reverence.'— vol  i.  p.  12. 

It  is  no  slight  proof  of  the  strength  of 
early  prejudices  that  so  acute  a  dialecti- 
cian as  Mackintosh  should  be  found  ex- 
patiating in  such  vague  commonplaces 
about  the  spirit  of  liberty ,  when  he  had 
just  before  very  justly  characterized  the 
person  who  had  inoculated  him  with  that 
enthusiasm  as  an  empty  and  pompous  de- 
claimer,  with  scanty  knowledge  of  what 
he  ought  to  have  known,  and  who  seems 
to  have  talked  politics  to  his  pupils  be- 
cause he  was  incapable  of  instructing 
them  in  that  which  it  was  his  duty  to 
teach. 

*  We  had  among  us  some  English  dissenters,  who 
were  educated  for  the  ecclesiastical  offices  of  their 
sect.  Robert  Hall,  now  a  dissenting  clergyman  at 
Cambridge,  was  of  this  number.  He  then  displayed 
the  same  acuteness  and  brilliancy,  the  same  extra- 
ordinarv  vigor  both  of  understanding  and  imagina- 
tion, which  have  since  distinguished  him.  His  soci- 
ety and  conversation  had  a  great  influence  on  my 
mmd.  Our  controversies  were  almost  unceasing. 
We  lived  in  the  same  house,  and  were  both  very  dis- 
putatious. He  led  me  to  the  perusal  of  Jonathan  , 
Edwards's  book  on  Free-WiH,  which  Dr.  Priestley 
had  pointed  out  before.  I  am  sorry  that  I  never  yet 
read  the  other  works  of  that  most  extraordinary  man, 
who,  in  a  metaphysical  age  or  country,  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  deemed  as  much  the  boast  of  Ame- 
rica as  his  great  countryman  Franklin.  We  formed 
a  little  debating  society,  in  which  one  of  the  subjects 
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of  dispate  was,  I  remember,  the  duration  of  fatnre 
punishments.  Hall  defended  the  ri^d,  and  I  the 
more  lenient  opinion.  During  one  winter,  we  met  at 
fife  o'clock  IT  the  morning  to  read  Greek,  in  the 
.  apartments  of  Mr.  Wynne,  a  nephew  of  Lorxl  New- 
bor^h,  who  had  the  good-nature  to  rise  at  that  unu- 
sualhour  for  the  mere  purpose  of  regaling  us  with 
coffee.  Hall  read  Plato,  and  I  went  through  Hero- 
dotus. Our  academical  instruction  has  left  very  few 
traces  on  my  mind.' — vol  L  p.  14. 

But  Mackintosh  was  now  destined  to 
take  lessons  from  a  tutor  still  more  indis- 
creet than  Dr.  Dunbar.     In  1782,  he  fell 

in  love  with  a  Miss  S ,  of  I ,  and, 

exchanging  Herodotus  for  the  ladies  who 
give  their  names  to  his  books,  became  a 
poet  in  her  praise,  and  wooed  her  in  prose 
and  rhyme  till  she  returned  his  passion ; 
for  three  or  four  years  this  amour  was  the 
principal  object  of  his  thoughts,  and  all 
his  anxiety  was  to  obtain  such  a  moderate 
competency  as  would  justify  matrimony. 
His  first  ambition  did  not  soar  beyond  a 
professorship  at  Aberdeen — to  which,  en- 
couraged, we  suppose,  by  Dr.  Dunbar's 
successful  practice,  he  does  not  seem  to 
have  dreamt  that  ignorance  and  utter  in- 
capacity could  be  any  obstacle :  however, 
this  design  was  gradually  abandoned ;  and 
our  readers  will,  we  think,  smile  at  the  al- 
ternative which  he  was  willing  to  embrace 
as  a  substitute  for  the  professorship : — 

*  In  spring,  1784, 1  finally  quitted  college,  with  lit^ 
tie  regular  and  exact  knowledge,  but  with  consider- 
able activity  of  mind  and  boundless  literary  ambi- 
tion. 

**  The  world  was  all  before  roe," 

and  I  had  to  choose  my  profession.  My  own  incli- 
nation was  towards  the  Scotch  bar  ;  but  my  father's 
fortune  was  thought  too  small  for  me  to  venture  on 
■o  uncertain  a  pursuit  To  a  relation  from  London, 
then  in  the  Highlands,  I  expressed  roy  wish  to  be  a 
bookseller  in  tf^  capUal,  conceiving  that  no  paradise 
could  surpass  the  life  spent  amongst  books,  and  di- 
versified by  the  society  of  men  of  genius.  My  cou- 
sin, **  a  son  of  earth,"  knew  no  difference  between  a 
bookseller  and  a  tallow-chandler,  except  in  the 
amount  of  annual  profit.  He  astonished  me  by  the 
information  that  a  creditable  bookseller,  like  any 
other  considerable  dealer,  required  a  capital,  which  I 
had  no  means  of  commanding ;  and  that  he  seldom 
was  at  leisure  to  peruse  any  lK>ok  but  bis  ledger.  It 
is  needless  to  say,  that  his  account  of  the  matter  was 
pretty  just;  but  I  now  think  that  a  well-educated 
man,  of  modeiate  fortune,  would  probably  find  the 
life  of  a  bookseller  in  London  very  agreeable.  Our 
deliberations  terminated  in  the  choice  of  physic,  and 
I  set  out  for  Eklinburgh,  to  begin  my  studies,  in  Oc- 
tober, 1784.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  ashamed  to 
confess  that  my  youthful  passion  had  insensibly  de- 
clined, and  during  this  last  absence  was  nearly  ex- 
tinguished. The  young  lady  aAerwards  marned  a 
physician  at  Inverness,  and  is  now,  I  hope,  the  happy 
as  well  as  respectable  mother  of  a  large  family.'  — 
vol.  I  pp.  20,  21. 

At  Edinburgh  he  studied  medicine,  after 
the  manner  congenial  to  his  indolent  and 
speculative  disposition.    He  seems  to  bare 


pursued  his  practical  and  substantial  stu- 
dies very  looseJy,  but  to  have  embarked  in 
the  polemics  of  medical  theories  with 
great  zeal.  These  led  him  to,  first,  a  me- 
dical, and  subsequently,  a  general,  Debat- 
ing Society,  where  he  indulged,  and  pro- 
bably improved,  his  oratorical  talents. 

*  In  three  months  after  my  arrival  in  Edinburgh, 
before  I  could  haoe  disHngvished  bark  from  Jamet'i 
powder,  or  a  pleurisy  from  a  dropsy  iti  the  chamber  of* 
sick  patient,  I  discussed  with  the  tUmost  fluency  and  con- 
fidence the  most  difficult  questions  in  the  science  ofmedi- 
cine.  We  mimicked,  or  rather  felt,  all  the  passions 
of  an  administration  and  opposition  ;  and  we  debated 
the  cure  of  a  dysentery  with  as  much  factious  vio- 
lence as  if  our  subjects  had  been  the  rights  of  a  peo- 
ple or  the  fate  of  an  empire.  Any  subject  of  dimsion 
is,  indeed,  st{fficient  food  for  the  sectarian  and  factious 
propensities  of  human  natwreJ' — p.  25. 

The  pleasantry,  candor,  and  good  sense 
of  this  confession  is  characteristic  of 
Mackintosh  ;  but  not  less  characteristic  is 
the  inconsistency  with  which  he  in  a  mo- 
ment forgets  that  the  practice  of  such  pre- 
sumption and  eflfrontery  might  have  an 
iniurious  effect  on  the  youthful  mind,  in- 
adequately compensated  by  an  increased 
fluency  of  words  or  a  readier  knack  at 
disputation. 

*  These  debates  might,  no  doubt,  be  laughed  at  hy 
a  spectator  ^  but  if  he  could  look  through  the  ludi- 
crous extenor,  he  might  see  that  they  led  to  serioos 
and  excellent  consequences.  The  exercise  of  the  un- 
derstanding was  the  same,  on  whatever  subjects,  or 
in  iohatever  manner  it  was  employed.  Such  debates 
were  the  only  public  examinations  in  which  fuvor 
could  have  no  place,  and  which  never  could  degene- 
rate into  mere  fonnality ;  they  must  always  besevere 
and  always  just 

*  I  was  soon  admitted  a  member  of  the  Speculative 
Society,  which  had  general  literature  and  science  for 
its  objects.  It  had  been  founded  about  twenty  years 
before,  and  during  that  period  numbered  among  its 
members  all  the  distinguished  youth  of  Scotland,  as 
well  as  many  foreigners  attracted  to  Edinburgh  by 
the  medical  schools. 

*When  I  became  a  member,  the  leaders  were 
Charles  Hope,  now  Lord  Justice  Clerk  [now 
the  venerated  Lord  President],  John  Wilde,  after- 
wards professor  of  civil  law,  and  who  has  now,  alas  I 
survived  his  own  fertile  and  richly-endowed  mind  ; 
Malcolm  Laing  the  historian ;  Baron  [the  afterwards 
well  known  Benjamin]  Constant  de  Robecque,  a 
Swiss  of  singular  manners  and  powerful  talents,  and 
who  made  a  transient  appearance  in  the  tempestuous 
atmosphere  of  the  French  Revolution  ;  Adam  Gillies, 
a  brotner  of  the  historian,  and  a  lawyer  in  great  prac- 
tice in  Edinburgh  [now  Lord  Gillies] ;  Lewis  Grant, 
eldest  son  of  Sir  James  Grant,  then  a  youth  of  great 
promise,  and  afterwards  member  of  parliament  for 
the  county  of  Elgin,  now  in  the  most  hopeless  state 
of  mental  derangement ;  and  Thomas  Addis  Emmet, 
who  soon  after  quitted  physic  for  law,  and  became 
distinguished  at  the  Irish  bar.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  secret  directory  of  United  Irishmen.  In  1801, 
when  I  last  visited  Scotland,  he  was  a  state  prisoner 
in  Fort  George.  He  is  now  a  barrister  at  New 
York.'— pp.  25—27. 

At  this  period  closes  Sir  James's  own 
sketch  of  his  early  life,  which  we  have  the 
more  copiously  extracted  became  it  is  his 
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own,  and  because  we  think  it  indicates  the 
bent  of  his  mind,  and  shows  the  rague 
and  inconsiderate  manner  in  which  he 
originally  imbibed  those  principles,  which 
he  professed,  not  without  some  injury  to 
the  community,  in  the  early  part  of  his 
public  life,  but  which,  much  to  his  honor, 
he  seems  in  his  latter  years  to  have  very 
much  modified,  if  not  wholly  abjured. 

With  such  a  knowledge  of  the  ntedical 
art  as  this  course  of  study  might  be  sup- 
posed to  give,  he  took  his  Doctor's  degree 
in  the  autumn  of  1787  ;  and  *  in  the  begin- 
^ing  ^f  the  spring  of  1788'  (p.  41),  Doctor 
Mackintosh  made  his  first  appearance  in 
London.  And  now  occurred  a  circum- 
stance, which — if  we  are  correct  in  our  de- 
velopment of  what  appears  to  be  i\\e  studied 
confusion  of  the  editor's  dates — is  indica- 
tive of  an  inconceivable  degree  of  precipi- 
tation— he  married.  We  know  not  what 
the  editor  may  consider  as  the  ^beginning 
of  spring,^  when  Mackintosh  arrived  in 
London  and  took  up  his  abode  at  the 
house  of  a  Mr.  Eraser;  but  we  find  (p.  50) 
that  he  was  married  on  the  1 8f A  of  Feb- 
ruary^ of  (he  same  year,  to  Miss  Catha- 
rine Stuart,  a  young  lady  whom  he  first 
met  in  Mr.  Eraser's  society.  Is  it  to  con- 
ceal or  palliate  this  extravagant  haste  that 
the  editor's  narrative  interposes,  between 
the  arrival  and  marriage,  an  ample  ac- 
count of  Mackintosh's  early  London  life 
— his  too  convivial  dissipation — his  dis- 
cursive studies — ^his  political  ^excitements 
— and  even  an  attempt  to  get  out  to  Russia 
as  a  practising  physician  1  This  last  event 
is  dated  in  June,  1788;  and  we  cannot 
guess— except  on  the  supposition  which 
we  have  hinted — why  it,  and  all  the  other 
particulars  we  have  quoted,  should  pre- 
cede by  several  pages  the  statement  of  tlie 
marriage,  which,  if  our  reading  of  the 
dates  be  correct,  must  have  preceded  them 
all. 

But  though  the  marriage  was  hasty  as 
to  time,  and  imprudent  in  other  circum- 
stances, it  was,  as  far  as  depended  on  the 
parties  themselves,  a  happy  one.  Mrs. 
Mackintosh  appears  to  have  been  an  ami- 
able and  excellent  woman.  She  bore  him 
three  daughters,  but  died  in  childbirth,  in 
April,  1797 ;  and  the  following  extract 
from  a  beautiful  and  most  characteristic 
letter  of  Mackintosh's,  on  this  melancholy 
occasion,  will  do  her  higher  and  more  last- 
ing honor  than  one  of  his  friend  Parr's 
absurd  and  pedantic  Latin  epitaphs,  which 
parodies  Cicero  on  a  Christian  monument 
in  the  church  of  St  Clement  Danes : — 

*  Allow  me  in  justice  to  her  memory  to  tell  yoa 
,  what  she  was,  and  what  I  owed  her.    I  was  guided 


in  my  choice  onl^  by  the  blind  afiection  of  my  youth. 
1  found  an  intelligent  companion  and  a  tender  friend 
—a  prudent  monitrese,  the  most  faithful  of  wives, 
and  a  mother  as  tender  as  children  ever  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lore.  1  met  a  woman  who,  by  the  tender 
management  of  my  weaknesses,  gradually  corrected 
the  most  pernicious  of  them.  She  became  prudent 
from  afiection;  and  though  of  the  most  generous  na- 
ture, she  was  taught  economy  and  frugality  by  her 
love  for  me.  During  the  most  critical  period  of  my 
life,  she  preserved  order  in  my  afikirs,  from  the  care 
of  which  she  relieved  roe.  She  gently  reclaimed  me 
from  dissipation ;  she  propped  my  weak  and  irreso- 
lute nature ;  she  urged  my  indolence  to  all  the  exer- 
tions that  have  been  useful  or  creditable  to  me ;  and 
she  was  perpetually  at  hand  to  admonish  my  heed- 
lessness and  improvidence.  To  her  I  owe  whatever 
I  am — to  her  whatever  I  shall  be.  In  her  solicitude 
for  my  interest,  she  never  for  a  moment  forgot  my 
feelings  or  my  character.  *  *  I  lost  her,  alas ! 
(the  choice  of  my  youth  and  the  partner  of  my  mis- 
fortunes^ at  a  moment  when  I  bad  the  prospect  of 
ber  shanng  my  better  days.' — pp.  96,  97. 

But  we  must  return  to  an  earlier  period. 
Mrs.  Mackintosh's  brothers  were  both,  we 
are  told,  connected  with  the  press,  and, 
we  believe,  on  the  side  of  Opposition.  It 
is  probable  that  this  may  have  had  an  ad- 
ditional incentive  to  Mackintosh's  predis- 
position to  Whig  politics,  though  we  do 
not  find  any  note  of  his  having  been  em- 
ployed by  those  gentlemen ;  nor,  strange 
enough  to  say,  is  there  any  other  infor- 
mation given  of  the  means  by  which 
Mackintosh  existed  during  the  first  years 
of  his  abode  in  London,  than  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following  anecdote: — 

*  The  following  autumn  (1789)  was  occupied  by  a 
tour,  in  company  with  his  wife,  through  the  Low 
Countries  to  Brussels,  and  a  residence  there  of  some 
duration,  during  which — while  he  acquired  an  un- 
common facility  in  the  use  of  the  French  tongue — he 
at  the  same  time  obtained  some  insight  mto  the 
causes  and  changes  of  success  in  the  struggle  which 
was  then  going  on  between  the  Emperor  Joseph  and 
his  refractory  subjects  in  the  Netherlands.  This 
knowledge  he  turned  to  account  on  his  return  to 
London,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  by  contributing 
most  of  the  articles  on  the  afiairs  of  Belgium  and 
France  to  the  <' Oracle"  newspaper,  conducted  at 
that  time  by  Mr.  John  Bell,  with  whom  an  engage- 
ment had  been  made  by  a  mutual  friend  for  *'  Doctor*' 
Mackintosh — a  title  which  is  said  to  have  some  in- 
fluence in  the  bargain,  as  conveying  a  favorable  im* 
pression  of  the  dignity  of  the  new  ally.  This  species 
of  writinff,  not  requiring  continued  application,  ap- 
pears to  nave  fallen  in  with  his  desultory  habits,  and 
he  labored  in  his  new  vocation  of  "superintending 
the  foreign  news,**  with  ^reat  industry.  "  One  week 
(we  are  told,)  being  paiain  proportion  to  the  ouanti* 
ty,  bis  due  was  ten  guineas  ;**  at  which  John  Bell,  a 
hberal  man,  was  rather  confounded,  exclaiming, 
"No  i>aper  can  stand  this  ?**  After  this  unfortunate 
explosion  of  industry,  the  exuberance  of  his  sallies  in 
the  cause  of  Belffiura  and  French  freedom  was  re- 
pressed by  a  fixed  salary,  which  he  continued  to  en- 
joy till  the  increasing  returns  from  his  property,  and 
augmented  ease  of  his  circumstances,  allowed  him 
more  to  consult  his  own  inclination,  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  his  talents  and  industry  should  be  employed.* 
—pp.  53, 54.  C^  \ 

There  is  reason  to  lear,  (ana  it  would 
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have  been  no  disgrace,  but  the  contrary, 
if  the  editor  had  told  it)  that,  at  this  period, 
Mackintosh  must  have  suffered  considera- 
ble pecuniary  difficulty  ;  and  it  is  but  jus- 
tice to  his  literary  character  to  state,  that 
he  seems  never  to  have  been,  till  his  Indian 
appointment,  sufficiently  at  ease  in  that 
respect,  to  be  in  any  degree  master  of  his 
studies  and  occupation. 

It  may  even  be  doubted,  indeed,  whether 
the  habits  of  the  man  as  to  matters  of 
worldly  business  did  not,  among  other, 
we  will  not  say  graver  consequences,  en- 
tail upon  him  even  at  much  later  periods 
something  of  the  same  interrupting  or 
diverting  inconvenience.  His  friend,  Mr. 
Sidney  Smith,  thus  writes  to  the  editor  of 
these  memoirs: — 

*  Curran,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  said  to  Mr. 
Qrattnn,  *•  You  would J>e  the  greatest  man  of  your 
age,  Grattan,  if  you  would  buy  a  few  yards  ot  red 
tape,  and  tie  up  jrour  bills  and  papers.''  This  was 
the  fault  or  the  misfortune  of  your  excellent  father ; 
he  never  knew  the  use  of  red  tape,  and  was  utterly 
unfit  for  the  common  business  of  life.  That  a 
^inea  represented  a  quantity  of  shilling,  and  that 
It  would  barter  for  a  quantity  of  cloth,  ne  was  well 
aware :  but  the  accurate  number  of  the  baser  coin, 
or  the  just  measurement  of  the  manufactured  article, 
to  which  he  was  entitled  for  his  gold,  he  could  never 
learn,  and  it  was  impossible  to  teach  him.  Hence 
his  life  was  often  an  example  of  the  ancient  and 
melancholy  struggle  of  genius  with  the  difficulties 
of  existence.* 

But  we  milst  ^o  back  to  Doctor  Mack- 
intosh. He  made  several  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  establish  himself  as  a  physician 
at  Bath,  at  Salisbury,  at  Weymouth.  The 
pupil  of  Dr.  Dunbar  who  knew  more  about 
Lord  North  than  Bofirhaave,  and  the  de- 
bater on  medical  theories,  lyho  could  not 
distinguish  bark  from  Jameses  powders  or 
a  pleurisy  from  a  dropsy, — was  never, 
notwithstanding  the  incomprehensible 
chances  of  the  medical  profession,  likely 
to  attract  much  confidence. 

At  last,  in  1790,  came  the  tide  in  his 
affairs,  which,  when  taken  at  the  ebb,  led 
on  to  reputation,  and  at  last  to  fortune. 
Mr.  Burke's  *  Reflections  on  the  French 
Revolution'  appeared:  Mackintosh,  proba- 
bly predisposed  by  the  principles  of  Dr. 
Dunbar — sharpened  by  poverty,*  and  in- 
cited by  a  just  confidence  in  his  own 
powers,  and  a  natural  desire  of  distinc- 
tion, published,  in  reply  (April,  1791),  his 


♦  The  editor  states — *  That  the  price  originally  fixed 
was  only  30/.,  but  when  the  demand  became  great,  the 
publisher,  George  Robinson,  repeated  several  times  the 
original  amount.  The  smallness  of  the  price  may  be 
in  part  accounted  for  from  the  work  having  been  sold 
before  il  was  written.^ — p.  58.  This  last  is  a  very  im- 
portant fact,  and  if  Mackintosh  himself  had  not  repu- 
diated the  principles  of  the  VindicuB  Gallicm  would 
have  afforoed  an  mteresting  topic  for  observation. 


VindicicR  GaUicce,  TJie  literary  merit  of 
this  work  was  very  considerable  in  itself 
and  its  reputation  was  from  some  auxiliary 
circumstances  still  greater.  The  splendid 
orb  of  Burke's  genius  illuminated  the  op- 
position of  the  satellite. 

'  Iste  talit  pretiam  jam  nunc  certaminis  hujas, 
Ctuo  ciUn  victus  erit,  iiieeiuii.cert&sse  feretur.' 

The  very  contest  was  a  distinction  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  while  the  Jacobin  ad- 
versaries of  Burke  extolled  and  exagge- 
rated the  powers  of  their  new  champion 
with  all  the  zeal  of  party. 

As  to  the  principles  of  the  work  we 
need  only  quote  Mackintosh's  own  calmer 
judgment  When — very  soon — the  hot- 
rors  of  the  French  Revolution  had  accom- 
plished all  the  prophecies  of  Burke,  and 
drowned  in  a  deluge  of  fire  and  blood  all 
the  splendid  hopes  and  eloquent  sophis- 
tries of  the  Vindici(B  Gallic<B — Mackin- 
tosh, who  we  really  believe  was  not,  from 
the  first,  very  sincere  in  the  principles 
which  his  work  appeared  to  advocate, 
abandoned  them  altogether  with  a  mixture 
of  personal  disappointment  and  consci- 
entious candor,  which  he  describes  very 
forcibly :  and  when  in  a  few  years  more 
he  undertook  to  deliver  lectures  on  English 
law,  he  took  that  public  occasion  to  con- 
fess that  a  considerable  modification  of 
his  political  principles  had  taken  place. 
This  avowal  was  received  by  the  Jacobin 
party  with  loud  indignation  ;  which  was 
greatly  inflamed  by  Mackintosh's  subse- 
quent acceptance  of  a  place  from  a  Tory 
minister.  The  more  violent  branded  him 
as  an  apostate — Parr,  who  on  the  appear- 
ance of  the  VindicitB  OalliccB,  had, 
with  all  the  fervor  of  faction,  adopted 
him  as  a  kind  of  political  godson,  now 
turned  short  round  and  marked  his  indig- 
nation by  the  bitterest  sarcasm.  It  is  said 
that  at  their  last  meeting  the  conversation 
happened  to  turn  on  O'Quigley,  an  Irish 
priest,  who  was  hanged  for  high  treason; 
and  Mackintosh  having  expressed  a  very 
unfavorable  opinion  of  him.  Parr  said  *He 
might  have  been  woree.^  *How  so?' 
asked  Mackintosh.  ♦Why,  Jemmy,*  re- 
joined Parr,  •  he  was  an  Irishman, — he 
might  have  been  a  Scotchman ;  he  was  a 
priest, — he  might  have  been  a  lawyer; 
he  was  a  traitor, — ^he  might  have  been  an 
apostate.^  The  editor  might  have  record- 
ed this  clever  sally  without  any  disparage- 
ment to  his  fathePs  memory, — for  the  two 
first  charges,  however  witty  in  the  speaker, 
were  no  imputation  against  their  object, 
and  the  latter  could  only  have  been  of- 
fensive if  Mackintosh  were  insincere  in 
his  conversion — which  no  one  can  now  ^ 
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believe.    The  silence  of  the  editor  gives 
more  Tenom  to  this  pleasantry  than  it  be- 
fore possessed.     It  is  certain,   however, 
that  Mackintosh  became  the  object  of  the 
enmity  of  most  of  his  former  friends — 
and  even  the  good-natured  Fox  himself 
was  estranged  from,  and  never,  we  believe, 
reconciled  to  his  wavering  disciple.    Sore 
from  these  imputations — which,  however 
unjust^  are  intolerable  when  envenomed 
by  the  rancor  of  party — ^Mackintosh  ad- 
dressed, in  Dec.  18Q4,  a  long  explanatory 
letter  to  the  amiable  and  accomplished 
Mr.  Richard  Sharp  (whose  recent  loss  the 
Uterary  world  regrets),  an  old  friend  and 
a  zealous  Whiff,  with  the  intention,  no 
doubt,  that  he  should  use  it  as  a  means  of 
reconciliation  with  the  Party.     This  let- 
ter, though  it  is  substantially  a  sufficient 
vindication  of  Mackintosh's  vacillations, 
is  marked  with  the  indecision  of  his  mind, 
and  we  may  add,  the  narrowness,  in  some 
respects,  of  his  views.     It  is  pitched  in 
too  low  and  apologetical  a  tone.     It  is  an 
argumentative  appeal  for  indulgence,  ra- 
ther than  the  indignant  refutation  of  ca- 
lumny and  injustice — and,  indeed,  it  seems 
to  us,  characteristic  of  the  principle  of 
his  whole   life.     Feeling  few  things  very 
deeply,  adopting  nothing  very  implicitly, 
finding,  like  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  that 
much  might  be  said  on  both  sides,  he  would 
willingly  have  resided  on  the  frontiers  of 
both  parties,  and  enjoyed,  on  a  kind  of 
neutral  ground,  the  friendship,  or  at  least 
the  society,  of  the  adverse  leaders.    But 
this  letter  is  curious  in  another  point  of 
view,  as  evidence  of  the  blind  and  irra- 
tional tyranny   of   party,    which    could 
render  it  necessary  for  such  a  roan  as 
Mackintosh  to  enter  into  a  defence  of  his 
personal  honor,  and  of  his  fitness  for  the 
society  of  gentlemen,  because,  forsooth, 
he  thought  somewhat  differently  of  the 
French  Revolution  in  J  790  and  in   1795, 
and  hesitated  to  continue  the  hopes  and 
confidence  he  had  placed  in  Bailly  and 
Lafayette,   to    Marat   and   Robespierre! 
Mackintot»h's  foresight  may  be  impugned 
in  this  respect :  Mr.  Burke  had  warned 
bun  that  the  Constituent  Assembly  was 
pregnant  with  the  National  Convention, 
and  that  the  fifth  and  sixth  of  October^ 
1789,  were  the  certain  preludes   to  the 
second  and  third  of  September,   1792: 
Mackintosh  may,  we  repeat,  be  censured 
for  blindness  and  prejudice  in  having  dis- 
regarded Mr.  Burke's  prophetic  reason- 
ings— but  surely  not  for  apostacy — when 
the  face  of  things  had  changed  to  the  very 
contrary  of  what  he  had  wished,  hoped, 
and  promised.     Of  this  letter  (which  our 
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limits  do  not  allow  us  to  give  in  extenso)^ 
we  shall  condense  a  few  passages.  Of  the 
VindicifB  Gallica^  and  of  the  gradual 
change  of  his  opinions,  he  says,  with  a 
truth  and  force  which  we  think  exceed- 
ingly touching  as  well  as  convincing 


'  Filled  withentbasiaBm,  in  ver^  early  youth,  by  the 

{>roinifle  of  a  better  order  of  society,  I  roost  unwari- 
y  ventared  on  publication,  when  my  judgment  and 
taste  were  equally  immature.  .  .  .  ^.  But  in  the 
changing  state  of  human  afiaire,  the  man  who  is 
constant  to  his  opinions  will  be  sometimes  thought 
mconstant  to  his  poUtics.  .  .  .  Those  only  who 
had  irrerocabljT  attached  thdr  early  hopes,  their  litde 
reputation,  which  they  might  be  pardoned  for  exag- 
gerating, and  even, '  as  they  conceived,  their  moral 
diaracter,  to  the  success  or  failure  of  the  French 
Revolution,  can  conceive  the  succession  of  feeling, 
most  of  them  very  painful,  which  agi|taced  mv  mmd 
during  its  progress.  They  alone  knew  my  feelings 
from  whom  no  sentiments  of  mine  could  be  conceal- 
ed. The  witnesses  of  my  emotion  on  the  murder  of 
Qeneral  Dillon — on  the  10th  of  August — on  the 
massacre  of  the  prisoners— on  the  death  of  the  king — 
are  now  no  more.  But  the  memory  of  what  it  is  no 
hyperbole  to  call  my  sufferings,  is  at  this  instant 
fresh.'— pp.  130, 131. 

But  in  the  midst  of  this  apology,  it  is  cu- 
rious to  see  him  confessing  that  he  feels 
himself  again  wavering,  and  laying 
grounds  for  the  future  defence  of  future 
oscillation — 

*  At  this  moment,  it  is  true,  I  suppose  myself  in  a 
better  position  for  impartiality.  I  therefore  take  it 
upon  me  to  rejudge  my  past  iud^ments.  But  can  t 
be  quite  certam  that  the  establishment  of  monarchi- 
cal despotism  in  France,  and  the  horrible  eflects  of 
tyranny  and  imposture  around  me  in  this  country, 
may  not  have  driven  my  understanding  once  more  to 
a  point  a  little  on  tiie  democratic  side  of  the  centre  t 
I  own  I  rather  suspect  m^rself  of  this  ;  and  though 
I  labor  to  correct  the  deviation,  and  am  convinced 
that  it  is  much  less  than  ever  it  was  before,  yet  I  am 
so  sensible  of  the  difficulty  of  discerning  the  middle 
point  in  politics,  and  of  the  still  greater  difBculty  of 
resting  near  it,  in  the  midst  of  so  many  disturbing 
powers,  that  I  cannot  but  feel  some  distrust  of  my 
present  judgment,  and  some  disposition  not  to  re- 
fuse to  my  own  past  errors  that  toleration,  which  I 
never  witHheld  from  those  of  other  men.' — pp.  1 33,134. 

The  editor  does  not  tell  us  what  effect 
this  letter  produced — from  his  silence  as 
well  as  from  the  nature  of  the  letter  itself, 
we  conclude  that  it  could  not  have  had 
the  desired  effect,  nor  have  produced  in 
the  Party  much  confidence  in  the  implicit 
devotion  of  so  argumentative  and  balancing 
a  mind. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  Mackin- 
tosh wrote  in  his  copy  of  Lord  Bacon's 
works  the  following  note,  which  sufficient- 
ly attests  the  sincerity  at  this  period  of  his 
anti-revolutionary  conversion. 

<  Jus  naturea  et  /fentiura  dili^ntius  tractaturas, 
omne  quod  in  Veruiamio  ad  junsprudentiam  univer- 
salem  spectat  relegit  J.  M.  apud  Broadstairs  in  a^fro 
Rutupiano  Cantise,  anno  satuHt  humanm  1798,  tatd 
turn  flagrante,  per  Europe  felices  quondam  populos, 
misero  fatalique  hello,  in  quo  nefani  et  eceiestusimi 
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latronoB  infando  oonnlio,  apert^  et  andacter,  virtutem, 
libertatem,  Dei  ImmoriaUt  etUtumy  mores  et  instituta 
majonim,  banc  denique  pulcherrimd  et  sapientisaim^ 
constitutam  reropublicam  labefactare,  et  penitus 
evertere  conantur.' — p.  115. 

*  Jamu  MaekMoshf  when  about  to  study  wUh  greater 
dUigenee  the  law  o/nature  and  i^f  nations,  reperused  all 
those  parts  of  Bacon  which  relate  to  general  jurispru- 
dence, at  Broadstairs  in  the  Isle  of  Thmet— the  year  of 
human  salTatioD,  1798 — when  the  once  happy  nations 
of  Europe  are  suffering  under  aw  de  wasting,  misera- 
ble, and  fatal  war,  in  which  the  most  nefarious  rogues 
and  viUiins  are — advisedly — openly — and  audaciously, 
endeavoring  to  shake,  and  eventually  to  entirely  over, 
throw — virtue — liberty — ihe  worship  of  God— Me  man- 
ners and  institutions  of  our  forefathers — and,  in  short, 
this,  our  most  wisely  and  most  beauHfuUy  constituted 
frame  <nf  government  and  soeietyJ' — p.  115. 

When  copying  these  last  words,  in 
honor  of  Mackintosh's  honest  patriotism 
at  the  moment  he  wrote  them,  we  cannot 
repress  a  feeling  of  wonder,  and,  we  will 
confess,  of  sorrow  and  shame,  that  he  who 
in  this  passage,  and  in  many  others  more 
deliberate  and  most  decisive  in  his  lectures 
and  other  publications,  had  praised  *  the 
institutions  of  our  forefathers,  and  this 
our  most  wisely  and  beautifully  constitut- 
ed frame  of  government  and  society,^ 
should  have  voted  and  spoken — however 
reluctantly  and  feebly — in  favor  of  the 
Reform  Bill. 

But  we  must  not  anticipate.  It  is  pleas- 
ing to  reflect  that  even  in  the  heat  of  con- 
troversy Mackintosh  never  forgot  his  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  Mr.  Burke — and, 
when  the  contest  had  subsided,  Burke  on 
some  overture  from  Mackintosh  invited 
him  to  Beaconsfield,  where  he  passed  the 
last  Christmas  (1797)  of  Burke's  life; 
when,  to  use  the  happy  phrase  of  Lord 
Sidmouth — the  most  disinterested  and  ef- 
fective friend  Mackintosh  ever  made — '  he 
renounced  his  early  errors  and  received 
absolution.*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
his  personal  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Burke 
tended  still  farther  to  reclaim  Mackintosh 
from  his  first  political  principles,  and  to 
create  additional  distrust  amidst  the  zeal- 
ots of  his  party. 

Having,  as  we  have  stated,  failed  to  es- 
tablish himself  in  medical  practice,  and 
being  obliged  to  depend  for  a  livelihood 
mainly  on  his  literary  abilities.  Mackin- 
tosh resolved  to  abandon  physic  for  law, 
and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1795.  He 
appears,  from  this  account,  to  have  had  a 
greater  share  of  success  in  his  practice  at 
the  bar  than  we  had  before  heard  of 
There  is  a  long  and  very  interesting  letter 
(without  a  date,  but  written  avowedly  at 
the  editor's  request  for  this  work)  from 
Mr.  Basil  Montague,  by  whose  advice 
Mackintosh  removed  from  the  Home  to 
the  Norfolk  circuit,  giving  an  account  of 


the  origin  of  their  acquaintance,  and  some 
anecdotes  of  their  circuit  campaigns, 
Ivhich  we  wish  we  had  room  to  insert,  for 
it  is  not  only  amusing  in  itself  but  affords 
a  very  favorable  and,  we  have  no  doubt, 
just  view  of  Mackintosh's  feelings  and 
prospects  at  this  period. 

While  he  was  creeping  on  in  business 
and  towards  aflluence,  the  prosecution  of 
Peltier  for  a  libel  on  Buonaparte  gave 
him  (Feb.  1802)  the  double  opportunity  of 
publicly  abjuring  everything  like  Jacobin- 
ism,  and  of  exhibiting  his  forensic  talents  on 
a  great  stage  and  with  distinguished  suc- 
cess.    Mackintosh  had  long  entertained  a 
wish  to  obtain  an  Indian  judgeship, — bis 
reputation  now  justified  such  an  appoint- 
ment, and  although  this  celebrated  speech 
had    been    made    against  a   government 
prosecution,   Lord   Sidmouth   (then   Mr. 
Addington),  with  his  characteristic  libe- 
rality and  good  nature,  took  advantage  of 
a  vacancy  in  the  Recordership  of  Bombay 
to  procure  the  appointment  of  Mackintosh 
to  that  office.     The  editor  states  that  for 
this  ministerial  favor  his  father  was  main- 
ly indebted  to  the  mediation  of  Mr.  Can- 
ning and  the  Lord  Chief  Commissioner 
Adam.     We  fear  the  introduction  of  these 
two  names  had  been  suggested  with  some 
view  of  justifying  Mackintosh's  accept- 
ance of  even  a  judicial  office  from  a  Tory 
minister, — but    this   was   unnecessary, — 
and  the  editor  has  been,  we  are  satisfied, 
misinformed  as  to  the  fact     Canning  we 
know  was,  and  Adam  we  can  well  believe 
may  have  been,  u&eful  to  Mackintosh  on 
other  occasions, — but  at  this  period  they 
were  both,  and  Canning  particularly,  in 
violent  opposition    to   Mr.   Addington — 
and  we  think  we  have  the  best  authority 
for  saying  that  in   this  matter  neither 
Adam    nor   Canning    had    the    slightest 
share, — the  favor  was  asked  by  Mackin- 
tosh without  intermediation,  and  granted 
by  the  minister  without  condition.     That 
on  accepthig  this  favor  Mackintosh  did 
not  derogate  from  any  just  claims  that 
party  could  have  on  him  is  proved  by  a 
complimentary  letter  to  him   from  Ers- 
kine,  the  Whig  leader  of  the  bar,  imme- 
diately after  the  Peltier  speech,  by  which 
it  appears  that  Mackintosh  had,  previous 
to  that  event,  aspired  to  a  colonial  judge- 
ship, to  his  acceptance  of  which  Erskine 
saw  no  other  objection  than  that  it  was 
now  beneath  his  talents  and  deserts.     To 
India,  however,  early  in  1804,  he  proceed- 
ed,  having  first   received  the   honor  of 
knighthood,  accompanied  by  his  second 
wife  (Miss  Allen,  of  Cressilly,  in  Pem- 
brokeshire,  whom    he  had    married   in 
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1798),  and  three  daughters  by  his  former 
and  two  by  his  latter  marriage.  It  would 
be  unjust  to  Mackintosh  not  to  extract  a 
jMissage  from  a  letter  which,  about  this 
time,  Mr.  Horner  addressed  to  a  common 
friend: — 

*  Give  my  respects  to  Sir  James  and  Lady  Mack- 
intosh when  you  see  them.  I  never  pretended  to  ex- 
press to  either  of  them  my  sense  of  the  great  kind- 
ness they  have  shown  me  since  I  came  to  London, 
because  I  couid  not  express  it  adequately.  I  shall 
ever  feel  it  with  gratitude,  if  1  am  good  for  anything. 
To  Mackintosh,  mdeed,  my  obligations  are  of  a  far 
higher  order  than  those  even  of  the  kindest  hospital- 
ity :  ho  has  been  an  intellectual  roaster  to  me,  and 
bos  enlarged  my  prospects  into  the  wide  regions  of 
moral  speculation,  more  than  any  other  tutor  I  have 
ever  had  in  the  art  of  thinking ;  1  cannot  even  except 
Dagald  Stewart,  to  whom  I  once  thought  I  owed  more 
than  I  could  ever  recehre  from  another.  Had  Mack- 
intosh remained  in  England,  I  should  have  possess- 
ed, ten  years  hence,  powers  and  views  which  now  are 
beyond  my  reach.  I  never  felt  his  conversation  but 
I  felt  a  mixed  consciousness,  as  it  were,  of  inferiority 
and  capability,  and  I  have  now  nnd  then  flattered 
myself^my  self  with  the  feeling,  as  if  it  promised  that 
I  might  make  something  of  myself.  1  cannot  think 
of  all  this  without  being  melancholy ;  <*  ostendent 
tantum  fata,  neque  ultra."  * — vol.  i.  p.  190. 

This  extract  is  doubly  pleasing,  —  it 
does  equal  credit  to  two  liighly  gifted  and 
amiable  persons  :  and,  although  Mr.  Hor- 
ner was  at  this  period  a  very  young  man, 
his  testimony  is  valuable  as  to  the  intel- 
lectual merits  of  Mackintosh's  conversa- 
tion,  and  the  good  nature  with  which  he 
ever  encouraged  talents  in  others.  The 
trite  and  inapplicable  quotation  with  which 
Mr.  Horner  concludes  was  to  be  too  soon 
less  inappropriately  repeated  on  his  own 
untimely  death. 

Mackintosh's  life,  or  rather  his  sickly 
vegetation,  at  Bombay,  is  as  we  have  said, 
very  fully  told  in  a  series  of  private  letters 
and  journals,  which,  nevertheless,  contain 
little  more  than  some  notes  of  tours  made 
in  the  interior,  and  some  remarks  on  the 
works  which  he  happened  to  read,  and  on 
the  new  publications  which  the  India  ships 
conveyed  to  him  from  Europe.  Many  of 
the  latter  are  highly  interesting, — as  spe- 
cimens of  a  just  and  candid  style  of  criti- 
cism— indeed  they  are  more  than  enough 
to  make  this  a  book  of  solid  and  perma- 
nent value— but  they  have  little  relation  to 
Mackintosh's  own  actual  Life.  Mackin- 
tosh went  to  India — multa  et  preclara 
minans — of  legal,  philosophical,  and  his- 
torical workfi^  M^hich  should  occupy  and 
fructify  Ms  official  leisure  :  but  an  indolent 
man  can  never  have  leisure — and  the  cli- 
mate of  Bombay  would  have  been  enough 
to  subdue  a  more  active  disposition  than 
his;  he  seems  to  have  done  little  more 
than  read  carelessly  and  ramblingly, — and 
his  greatest  exertions  (of  course  out  of  his 


judicial  duties)  were  commentaries  on  what 
he  read.  We  are  tempted  to  give  our 
readers  a  few  specimens — though  the  best 
of  them  are  too  long  to  be  extracted  in 
extenso,  and  too  closely  reasoned  to  allow 
of  abridgment : — 

*  Mv  xDorla  (we  find  him  confessing  to  Mr.  Sharp,) 
are,  alas !  still  projects.  What  shall  I  say  for  my- 
self 7  My  pcttjr  avocations,  too  minute  for  descrip- 
tion, and  too  fugitive  for  recollection,  are  yet  eflbctual 
interruptions  of  meditation.  They  are  I  admit,  partly 
the  oretext.  All  I  have  to  say  is,  that  they  are  also 
partly  the  cause  of  my  inactivity.  I  cannot  say  with 
Gray,  that  my  time  is  spent  in  that  Jiind  of  learned 
leisure,  which  has  self-improvement'and  self-gratifi- 
cation for  its  object '  Learned  he  might  jusUv  call 
his  leisure.  To  that  epithet  I  have  no  pretensions ; 
but  I  must  add,  that  frequent  oompuncUon  disturbs 
my  gratification ;  and  tne  same  mdolence,  or  the 
same  business  which  prevents  me  from  working  for 
others,  hinders  me  from  improving  roysdf.'— pp.  288, 

<  I  read  at  Mr.  Wood's  Madame  de  G^enlis's 
**  Maintenon,**  and  I  think  it,  perhaps,  her  best  work. 
Madame  de  Maintenon  is  a  heroine  after  her  own 
heart  She  is  as  virtuous  as  the  fear  of  shame  and 
hell  could  make  her.  A  prudent  regard  to  interest 
can  go  no  farther.  She  was  the  pofect  model  of  « 
reasonable  and  respectable  Christian  epicurean ;  and 
she  was  by  nature  more  amiable  thui  her  system 
would  have  made  her.  The  observations  on  courts 
are,  I  think,  quite  unrivalled.  They  just  reach  the 
highest  point  of  refinement  Compatible  with  solidityJ 
— vol.  ii.  pp.  8,  9. 

This  idea  he  aflterwards  expanded  very 
happily  in  an  article  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, vol.  xliv.  p.  420. 

*"  I  perform  my  promise  of  giving  you  some  ac- 
count of  what  I  have  been  readmg  in  Hogarth.  I  do 
not  think  it  quite  justice  to  say  3iat  he  was  a  great 
comic  genius.  It  is  more  true  that  he  was  a  great 
niaster  of  the  tragedy  and  comedjr  of  low  life.  His 
pictures  have  terrific  and  pathetic  circumstances,  and 
even  scenes :  he  was  a  Lillo  as  well  as  a  Fielding. 
His  sphere,  which  was  English  low  life,  was  con- 
tracted indeed,  compared  to  that  of  Shakspeare,  who 
ranged  through  human  nature  in  all  times,  countries, 
ranks,  and  forms ;  but  he  resembled  Shakspeare  in 
the  versatility  of  talent,  which  could  be  either  tragic 
or  comic;  and  in  a  propensity,  natural  to  such  a 
talent,  to  blend  tragic  with  comic  circumstances.*" 
—vol.  ii.  pp.  41, 48. 

« "  The  Empress  Elizabeth,  of  Russia,  during  the 
war  with  Sweden,  commanded  the  Hetman,  or  chief 
of  the  Co«8sck8.  to  come  to  court  on  his  way  to  the 
anny  in  Finland.  » If  the  emperor,  your  father,'  said 
the  Hetnoan,  *  had  taken  my  advice,  your  majestv 
Would  not  novf  have  been  annoyed  by  the  Swedes? 

*  What  was  your  advice  V  answered  the  empress. 

*  To  put  the  mobility  to  death,  and  transplant  the  peo- 
pie  into  Russia,*  calmly  replied  the  Cossack.  «But 
that,'  the  empress  observed,  *  would  be  rather  barba- 
rous.' «I  do  not  see  that,'  said  he;  «they  aro  all 
dead  now,  and  they  would  only  have  been  dead  if  my 
advice  had  been  taken.'  This  is  a  sort  of  Cossack 
philosophy.  It  has  a  barbarous  orighialitT  which 
strikes  me."'— JWd.  p.  61.  -e        /     *w« 

We  must  make  rooniNfor  Mackintosh's 
account  (April  1808)  of  his  impressions  on 
the  first  perusal  of  *  Corinne.'  The  ex- 
tract is  long;  but  we  wish  to  give  at  least 
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one  full  and  thoroughly  characteristic  spe- 
cimen : — 

*  It  is,  as  has  been  said,  a  tour  in  Italy,  mixed  with 
a  novel.  The  tour  is  full  of  picture  and  feeling,  and 
of  obsenrations  on  national  character,  so  refined,  that 
scarcely  any  one  else  could  have  made  them,  and  not 
very  many  will  comprehend  or  feel  them.  What  an 
admirable  French  character  is  D'Erfeuil !  so  free  from 
exagjfiferation,  that  the  French  critics  say  the  author, 
notwithstanding  her  prejudices,  has  made  him  better 
than  her  favonte  Oswald.  Nothing  could  more 
strongly  prove  the  fidelity  of  her  picture,  and  the 
lowness  of  their  moral  standard.  She  paints  Ancona, 
and,  above  all,  Rome,  in  the  livelieet  colors.  She 
alone  seems  to  feel  that  she  inkabUed  the  eternal  city. 
It  most  be  owned  that  there  is  some  repetition,  or  at 
least  monotony,  in  her  reflections  on  the  monuments 
of  antiquity.  The  sentiment  inspired  by  one  is  so 
like  that  produced  by  another,  that  she  ought  to  have 
eontentea  herself  with  fewer  strokes,  and  to  have 
given  specimens  rather  than  an  enumeration.  The 
attempt  to  vary  them  most  display  more  ingenuity 
than  genius.  It  leads  to  a  littleness  of  manner,  de- 
atructive  of  sravity  and  tenderness. 

*  In  the  character  of  Corrinne,  Madame  de  Stael 
draws  an  imaginary  self— what  she  is,  what  she  had 
the  power  of  being,  and  what  she  can  easily  imagine 
that  she  mi|^ht  have  become.  Purity,  which  her  sen- 
timents andprinciples  teach  her  to  love ;  talents  and 
accomplishments,  which  her  energetic  genius  might 
easily  have  acquired ;  uncommon  scenes  and  inci- 
dents fitted  for  her  extraordinary  mind ;  and  even 
beauty,  which  her  fancy  contemplates  so  constantly 
that  she  can  scarcely  suppose  it  to  be  foreign  to  her- 
self, and  which,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  invention,  she  bc- 
stoWs  on  this  adorned  as  well  as  improved  self— 
these  seem  to  be  the  materials  out  of  which  she  has 
formed  Corinne,  and  the  mode  in  which  she  has  re- 
conciled it  to  her  knowledge  of  her  own  character. 

<  13th.— Second  and  third  volumes  of  Corinne.  I 
swallow  Corinne  slowly,  that  I  may  taste  every 
drop.  I  prolong  my  enjoyment,  and  really  dread 
the  termination.  Otner  travellers  had  told  us  of  the 
absence  of  public  amusements  at  Rome,  and  of  the 
want  of  conversation  among  an  indolent  nobility  ; 
but,  before  Madame  de  Stael  no  one  has  considered 
this  as  &e  profound  tranquillity  and  death-like  si- 
lence which  the  feelings  require  in  a  place,  where  we 
go  to  meditate  on  the  great  events  of  which  it  was 
once  the  scene,  in  a  magnificent  museum  of  the  mo- 
numents of  ancient  times. 

<  How  she  ennobles  the  most  common  scenes  !->a 
sermon  on  the  quarter-deck  of  a  ship  of  war  I 

'  She  admires  the  Elnglish,  among  whom  she  could 
Dot  endure  to  Uve :  and  sighs  for  the  society  of  Paris, 
whom  she  despises  I 

'  15th.— Fourth  and  fidh  volumes  of  Corinne. 
Farewell  Corinne !  powerful  and  extraordinary 
book  ;  full  of  faults  so  obvious  as  not  to  be  worth 
enumerating ;  but  of  which  a  single  sentence  has 
excited  more  feeling,  and  exercised  more. reason, 
than  the  most  faultless  models  of  elegance. 

*  To  anunadyert  on  the  defects  of  the  story  is  lost 
labor.  It  is  a  slight  yehicle  of  idea  and  sentiment 
The  whole  object  of  an  incident  is  obtained  when  it 
serves  as  a  pretext  for  a  reflection  or  an  impassioned 
word.  Tet  even  here  there  are  soenes  which  show 
what  she  could  haye  done  if  she  had  been  at  leisure 
from  thought  The  prayer  of  the  two  sisters  at  their 
fiither's  tomb,  the  opposition  of  their  characters,  is 
capable  of  great  interest  if  it  had  been  well  labored. 
The  gnad  defect  is  the  want  of  repose^too  much 
and  too  inffenious  reflection— too  uniform  an  ardor 
of  feeting.  The  understanding  is  fatigued — the  heart 
erases  to  feel 

1^  Tbo  mhiiits  philosophy  of  passion  and  character 


has  so  mnch  t>een  the  object  of  my  pofsait  that  I 
love  it  even  in  excess.  .  But  I  roust  own  that  it  has 
one  material  inconvenience :  the  observations  found- 
ed upon  it  may  be  true  in  some  instances,  witboat 
being  generaUy  sa  Of  the  small  and  numerous 
spring  which  are  the  subject  of  observation,  some 
may  Be  most  powerful  at  one  time,  others  at  another. 
There  Is  constantly  a  disposition  to  generalize, 
\ybich  is  always  in  danger  of  being  wrong.  It  may 
be  safe  to  assert  tbat  a  subtle  ramification  of  feeliog 
is  natural ;  but  tX  ij  alwavi  unsafe  to  deny  that  m 
equally  subtle  ramification  of  the  same  feelings  in  an  op- 
posite direction,  may  not  he  equally  natural. 

'  There  are,  sometimes,  as  much  truth  and  exact- 
ness in  Madame  dc  StaePs  descriptions  as  in  those 
of  most  cold  observers.  Her  picture  of  stagnatioo, 
mediocrity,  and  dulness — of  torpor,  animated  only 
by  envy — of  mental  superiority,  dreaded  and  haled 
without  even  bein;?  comprehencJed— and  of  intellect 
gradually  extinguished  by  the  azotic  atmosphere  of 
stupidity — is  so  true !  The  unjust  estimate  of  Eng- 
land, which  this  Northumbrian  picture  might  have 
occasioned,  how  admirably  is  it  corrected  by  the  ob- 
servation of  Oswald,  and  even  of  poor  Corinne,  on 
their  second  journeys !  and  how,  by  a  few  reflections 
in  the  last  journey  to  Italy,  does  this  singular  wo- 
man reduce  to  the  level  of  truth  the  exaggerated  praise 
bestowed  by  her  first  enthusiasm  on  the  Italians ! 

*How  general  is  the  tendency  of  these  times 
towards  religious  sentiment !  Madame  de  Stael 
may  not,  perhaps,  ever  be  able  calmly  to  believe 
the  dogmas  of  any  sect  She  seems  prepared, 
by  turns,  to  adopt  the  feelings  of  all  sects.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  state  of  opinion  seemed  to  indicate  an 
almost  total  destruction  of  religion  in  Europe.  Ten 
years  ago  the  state  of  political  events  appeared  to 
show  a  more  advanced  stage  in  the  profirress  towards 
such  a  destruction.  Tho  reaction  hashegim  every- 
where.'—p.  405-409. 

Elsewhere,  on  reading  some  journals  of 
the  missionaries,  he  says : — 

*  **  It  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  look  into  the  interior 
of  any  religious  scot,  without  thinking  better  of  it  I 
ought,  indeed,  to  confine  myself  to  those  of  Chris- 
tian Europe ;  but,  with  that  limitation,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  remark  is  true — whether  I  look  at  the 
Jansenists  of  Port  Royal,  ortheCluakers  inClarkson, 
or  the  Methodists  in  these  journals.  All  these  sects, 
which  appear  dangerous  or  ridiculous  at  a  dintance 
assume  a  much  more  amiable  character  on  nearer 
inspection.  They  all  inculcate  pure  virtue,  and  prac- 
tise mutual  kindness  ;  and  they  exert  great  force  of 
reason  in  rescuing  their  doctrines  from  the  absurd  or 
pernicious  consequences  which  naturally  flow  from 
them.  Much  of  this  arises  from  the  general  nature 
of  religious  principle ;  much,  also,  Jirom  the  genius  of 
the  Gospelr--inoramy,  so  medc  and  affectionate,  that  it 
can  soften  barbarianSf  and  warm  even  sophists  them' 
selves,*^  * — pp.  64,  55. 

This  last  is  one  of  the  many  passages, 
to  which  we  have  before  alluded,  which, 
notwithstanding  some  looseness  in  the  ex- 
pression, give  us  the  gratification  of  be- 
lieying  that  Mackintosh  was,  even  froin 
what  may  be  called  an  early  period  of  his 
life,  in  conyiction  as  well  as  feeling,  a 
Christian. 

*  «  Oct  16, 1810.— The  Eclipse  brings  news  of  the 
death  of  Windham.  He  was  a  man  of  very  high  or^ 
der,  spoiled  by  faults  apparently  small :  be  bad 
acuteness,  wit,  variety  of  Knowledge,  and  fertility  oi 
illustration^  in  a  degree  probably  sufi^rior  to  ssT 
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man  now  alivie.  He  had  not  tbe  least  approach  to 
meanness.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  distingoished 
by  honor  and  loAiness  of  seotiroent  But  he  was  an 
indiscreet  debater,  who  sacrificed  his  interest  as  a 
stalesDian  to  his  momentary  feelings  as  an  orator. 
For  the  sake  of  a  new  aabtfety  or  a  fbvcible  phrase 
he  was  content  to  utter  what  loaded  him  with  per- 
manent unpopularity :  his  logical  propen8ity4ed  him 
always  to  extreme  consequences ;  and  he  expressed 
hk  opinions  so  stsongly,  that  they  seemed  to  fbrnish 
the  most  striking  examples  of  politieal  inconsistency 
— though,  if  prudence  had  limited  his  logic  and  miti- 
eated  bis  expressions,  they  would  have  been  ac- 
knowledged to  be  no  more  than  those  yiews  of  dif- 
ferent sides  of  an  object,  which,  in  the  changes  of 
politics,  must  present  themselves  to  the  mind  of  a 
statesman.  Singular  as  it  ma^  sound,  be  often  op- 
posed novelties  fVom  a  love  of  paradox.  .... 
Had  Windham  possessed  discretion  in  debate,  or 
Sheridan  in  conduct,'  they  might  have  ruled  their 
age."  '—pp.  59, 60, 61. 

This  is  only  a  phrase.  The  verbal  in- 
discretionn  of  Windham,  and  the  moral 
indiscretions  of  Sheridan,  were  essential 
parts  of  their  respective  characters.  With- 
out them  there  could  have  been  no  Wind- 
ham nor  Sheridan ;  and  it  is  a  mere  rhe- 
torical flourish  to  say  that  either  of  them 
— least  of  all  men  poor  Sheridan — could 
ever  have  ruled  the  age.  It  was  Mack- 
intosh's own  indiscretion  to  mix  too  often 
hyperbole  with  history. 

We  must  now  extract  what  appears  to 
US,  as  sensible  and,  in  spite  of  a  few  too 
rhetorical  turns,  on  the  whole  as  beauti- 
ful a  letter  as  ever  was  penned,  on  per- 
haps the  most  delicate  of  all  possible  sub- 
jects :  it  is  one  addressed  by  Sir  James  to 
his  early  friend  Hall,  on  that  extraordi- 
nary man's  recovery  from  a  first  access 
of  insanity.  We  shall  not  weaken  it  by 
any  commentary: — 

Bom&oy,  \%th  February,  1808. 
'  My  dear  Hall, — It  is  now  some  time  since  I  re- 
cmea  yours  of  Ibe  20th  of  July,  1806,  from  Leices- 
ter, and  I  assure  you  that  I  do  not  think  myself  in 
the  least  entitled  to  that  praise  of  disinterestedness 
vhich  you  bestow  on  me,  for  wishing  to  correspond 


sspon 
»uld,  i 


ivith  you.  The  strength  of  your  genius  woi 
an  common  c^ircumstances,  have  made  you  a  most 
desirable  correspondent ;  and  the  circumstances 
which  now  limit  your  mental  excursions  give  to  your 
correspondence  attractions  of  a  very  peculiar  nature. 
Both  tne  subject  and  the  (one  of  your  letters  are  pro- 
bably almost  unexampled.  I  faiave  trusted  enough 
to  speak  of  what  perhaps  no  friend  ever  dared  to 
toooi  before ;  and  you  justify  my  confidence  by  con- 
templating, with  calm  superiority,  that  from  which 
the  firmest  men  have  recoiled.  That  the  mind  of  a 
good  man  may  approach  independence  of  external 
fliiogs,  is  a  truth  which  no  one  ever  doubted,  who 
was  worthy  to  understand  ;  but  you  perhaps  afford 
the  first  example  of  the  moral  nature  looking  on  the 
understanding  itself  as  something  that  is  only  the 
first  of  its  instruments.  I  cannot  think  of  this  with- 
out a  secret  elevation  of  soul,  not  unattended,  I  hope, 
inth  improvement  You  are  perhaps  the  first  who 
has  reached  this  superiority.  With  so  fine  an  un- 
derstanding, you  have  the  humility  to  consider  its 
disturbance  as  a  blessing,  as  far  as  it  improves 
your  moral  system.    The  same  principles,  however, 


lead  yon  to  keep  every  instromeat  of  duty  and  use- 
fulness in  repair ;  and  the  same  habits  of  feeling 
ivill  afibrd  you  the  best  chance  of  doing  so. 

<  We  are  all  accustomed  to  contemplate  with  plea- 
sure the  suspension  of  the  ordinary  operations  of  the 
understanding  in  sleep,  and  to  be  even  amused  by  its 
nightly  wanderings  from  its  course  in  dreams.  From 
the  commanding  evidence  which  you  have  gained, 
you  will  gradually  fiuniliarize  your  mind  to  consider 
Its  other  aberrations  as  only  more  rare  than  sleep  or 
dreams  ;  and  in  process  of  time  they  will  cease  to 
appear  to  you  much  more  horrible.  You  will  thus 
be  deUvered  from  that  constant  dread  which  so  often 
brings  on  the  very  evil  dreaded ;  and  whidi,  as  it 
clouds  the  whole  of  human  life,  is  itself  a  greater 
calamity  than  any  temporary  disease.  Some  druui 
of  this  sort  darkened  the  days  of  Johnson  ;  and  the 
fears  of  Roysseau  seem  to  nave  constantly  realized 
themselves.  But  whoever  has  brought  himself  to 
consider  a  disease  of  the  brain  as  difierine  only  in 
degree  from  a  disease  of  the  lungs,  has  robbed  it  of 
that  mysterious  horror  which  forms  its  chief  ma- 
lignity. If  he  were  to  do  this  by  undervaluing  in- 
tellect, he  would  indeed  gain  only  a  low  quiet  at  the 
expense  of  menUl  dignity.  But  you  do  it  by  feeling 
the  superiority  of  a  moral  nature  over  intellect  itself. 
All  your  unhappiness  has  arisen  from  your  love  and 
pursuit  of  excellence.  Disappointed  m  the  pursuit 
of  union  with  real  or  supposea  excellence  of  a  limit- 
ed sort,  you  sought  refuge  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  Supreme  Excellence.  But,  by  the  conflict  of 
both,  your  mind  was  torn  in  pieces ;  and  even  your 
most  powerful  understanding  was  unable  to  resist 
the  force  of  your  still  more  powerful  moral  feedings. 

*  The  remedy  is  prescribed  by  the  plamest  max- 
ims of  duty.  You  must  act :  mactive  contempla- 
tion is  a  dangerous  condition  for  minds  of  profound 
inoral  sensibuity.  We  are  not  to  dream  away  our 
lives  in  the  contemplation  of  distant  or  imagmary 
perfection.  We  are  to  act  in  an  imperfect  and  cor- 
rupt world  ;  and  we  must  only  contemplate  perfec- 
tion enough  to  ennoble  our  natures,  but  not  to  make 
us  dissatisfied  and  disgusted  with  those  Bunt  ap- 
proaches to  that  perfection  which  it  would  be  the 
nature  of  a  brute  or  a  demon  to  despise.  It  b  for 
this  reason  that  I  exhort  you  to  literary  activity.  It 
is  not  as  the  road  of  ambition,  but  of  duty,  and  as  the 
means  of  usefulness  and  the  resource  against  dis- 
ease. It  is  an  exercise  necessary  to  your  own  health, 
and  by  which  you  directly  serve  otbers.  If  I  were  to 
advise  any  new  study,  it  would  be  that  of  anatoniy. 
physiology,  and  medicine ;  as,  besides  their  useful 
occupation,  they  would  naturally  lead  to  that  cool 
view  of  all  diseases  which  disarms  them  of  their 
blackest  terrors.  Though  I  should  advise  these 
studies  and  that  of  chemistry,  I  am  so  far  from  coun- 
selling an  entire  divorce  from  your  ancient  contem- 
plations, that  I  venture  to  recommend  to  you  the 
spiritual  Idters  of  Fenelon.  I  even  entreat  you  to 
read  and  re-read  them. 

'  I  shall  also  take  the  liberty  of  earnestly  reoom- 
mending  to  you  to  consult  Dr.  Beddoes,  in  the  most 
unreserved  manner,  on  every  part  of  your  case,  and 
to  be  implicitly  guided  by  his  counsels  in  every  part 
of  your  ordinary  conduct.  I  have  more  oonfiidenoe 
in  nim  than  in  all  the  other  physicians  in  England  ; 
and  I  am  not  ignorant  on  the  subject  of  medicine. 
Total  abstinence  from  fermented  liquor  is  obviously 
necessary  ;  and  I  should  think  it  best  to  relinquish 
coifiee  and  tea,  which  liquors  I  think  you  sometimes 
drank  to  excess* 

'  May  you,  my  dear  friend,  who  have  so  much  of 
the  genius  of  Tasso  and  Cowper,  in  future  escape 
their  misfortunes — the  calamities  incident  to  tender 
sensibility,  to  grand  enthusiasm,  to  sublime  genius, 
and  to  intense  exertion  of  intaUect'^voL  i.  pp.  868- 
370. r^    - 
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We  conclude  with  an  extract  which  has 
some  relation  to  Mackintosh  personally, 
and  contains  a  short  defence  of  his  change 
of  opinion  on  the  French  Revolution — 

*  Finished  at  my  leisure  hoars  **  The  Dianr  of  a 
Lover  of  Literature,*'  by  Green  of  Ipswich.  It  is  a 
ramble  amon<sr  books  and  men,  all  of  them  so  much 
my  old  acquaintances,  that  I  almost  feel  as  if  I  were 
reailin/^  a  journal  of  my  own.  Returning  back  to 
1798  and  1800  seems  like  coming  back  to  a  pre-ez- 
istent  state.  Criticisms  on  my  own  books,  pamph- 
lets, on  articles  in  reviews  written  by  me,  and  ac- 
counts of  conversations  with  me,  must  to  myself  be 
interesting.  This  Diary  has  a  singular  mixture  of 
good  and  bad  judgments.  It  is  most  wonderful  that 
a  man  capable  of  writing  s6roe  parts  of  it  should  have 
seriously  compared  Dalrjrmple  to  Tacitus,  and  adopt- 
ed Johnson's  stupid  prejudices  against  Gray.  His 
style  is  too  much  **  made  up  ;*'  it  has  no  air  of  being 
thrown  off  at  the  moment  Here  and  there  I  am 
struck  by  one  of  Green's  quaint  fcUcities.  The  plan 
seems  to  have  been  suggested,  and  the  manner  much 
influenced  by  Gibbon's  Journal,  which  had  just  ap- 
peared. I  am  more  dissatisfied  than  flattered  by  ms 
oaving  recorded  my  conversations.  He  has  by  this 
means  published  one  more  proof  of  the  various  states 
of  political  feeling  suocessivelv  produced  in  my  mind 
by  the  French  revolution.  This  will  be  resaraed  as 
a  new  proof  of  my  inconsistency  in  the  judgment  of 
the  vulgar.  A  degree  of  wisdom  is  certainly  con- 
ceivable, which  would  have  reached  principles  and 
habits  of  feeling  so  comprehensive  as  to  have  adapt- 
ed themselves  to  every  succeeding  convulsion  with- 
out change,  and  of  course  without  excess ;  but  pro- 
bably no  man  in  Europe  had  attained  this  exalted 
perfection. . . .  k*  •  •  I  <un  far  indeed  beneath  the  im- 
a^nary  sage,  but  I  humbly  hope  that  I  am  just  as  far 
above  the  vaunted  consistency  of  the  unthinking  and 
unfeeling  vulgar.' — ^vol.  ii.  pp.  147, 148. 

Mackintosh's  judgment  on  his  friend 
Green's  Diary  seems  to  us  a  not  inaccu- 
rate description  of,  and  criticism  on,  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  own  Journals, 
— though,  as  we  need  scarcely  add,  Mack- 
intosh often  intersperses  passages  of  ori- 
ginal thinking  and  metaphysical  specula- 
tion, of  a  height  to  which  honest  Green 
never  aspired. 

In  February,  1810,  Lady  Mackintosh's 
health  obliged  her  to  return  to  England. 
Mackintosh,  though  himself  by  no  means 
well,  remained,  from  considerations  of  pe- 
cuniary prudence,  at  Bombay,  judging  and 
journalizing.  At  last,  on  the  5th  Novem- 
ber, 1811,  he  himself  embarked  on  his  re- 
turn to  England,  probably  not  sooner  than 
was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  his 
life.  He  amused  the  tedium  of  his  voyage 
home  by  writing  his  Journal — this  por- 
tion of  which  alone  occupies  one  hundred 
pages,  amusingly  enough  as  literary  gos- 
sip, but  certainly  very  disproportionately 
on  the  Life  of  Mackintosh, — and  by  writ- 
ing the  characters  of  some  eminent  men, 
clearly  intended  to  be  afterwards  inter- 
woven into  his  long  projected,  long  post- 
poned, and  finally,  in  his  very  last  year, 
imperfectly  executed  History  of  England. 


They  are  all  well,  and  we  must  add,  im- 
partially written — some  of  them  are  bril- 
liant by  the  turns  of  phrases  and  sentences, 
but  there  is  little  originality  of  judgment, 
and  no  novelty  of  anecdote^ — they  may  be 
admirable  as  academical  theses — but  they 
add  no  more  to  the  history  of  the  indi- 
viduals or  of  their  country,  than  his 
sketches  of  Hogarth  or  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon  ; — they  prove,  what  he  himself  hints 
somewhere  in  the  course  of  his  Journal, 
and  upon  which  we  shall  say  a  word  here- 
after, that  his  talent  was  rather  declamatory 
than  historical. 

On  his  arrival  in  England,  he  found  his 
early  and  useful  friend,  and  his  candid  and 
able  official  antagonist,  Mr.  Perceval,  prime 
minister.  Mr.  Perceval  had,  as  is  stated 
in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Scarlett  (now  Lord 
Abinger)  to  the  editor,  given  Mackintosh 
at  the  very  outset  of  his  career  some  coun- 
tenance and  assistance. 

<Mr.  Mackintosh,  being  called  to  the  bar,  wu 
proposed  as  a  candidate  in  a  debating  society  of 
which  I  was  a  member.  The  society  was  then  coo- 
6ned  to  barristers  and  members  of  parliament,  and 
reckoned  amongst  its  membeis  several  individatls 
who  have  since  6gured  in  eminent  stations. — Mr. 
Perceval,  Lord  Bezley,  Mr.  Richard  Ryder,  Mr. 
Sturges  Bourne,  Lord  Tenterdeo,  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
and  others  who,  if  fortune  had  been  equally  favorable 
to  then:  pretensions,  might  perhaps  have  been  as  con- 
spicuous  The  majority  of  our  little  sodsty 

consisted  of  the  supporters  of  the  war  and  of  the  go- 
vernment I  trembled  for  the  fate  of  Mr.  Mackini  Ah 
till  I  found  in  Mr.  Perceval  an  equal  admiration  of 
his  work  [the  FtndtcueJ,  and  an  equal  desire  with  roy 
own  to  receive  him  into  our  society.  His  influence 
was  employed  to  canvass  for  him,  and  we  had  the 
satisfacUon  to  carry  his  election,  and  shortly  alter  to 
form  an  acquaintance  with  him.' 

And  when,  subsequently.  Mackintosh 
solicited  the  use  of  Lincoln' s-Inn  Hall  to 
deliver  his  lectures,  Lord  Abinger  states — 

*  There  ^jp\n  he  was  encountered  by  political  pre- 
judice ;  difficulties  were  suggested,  and  objections 
urged,  of  a  formal  nature,  against  such  an  appropria- 
tion of  the  hall ;  but  the  real  objection  was,  the  ap- 
prehension of  the  doctrines  he  might  teach.  Mr. 
Perceval  once  more  became  his  friend,  and  used  his 
influence  with  such  of  the  benchers  as  were  known 
to  him,  to  set  them  right,  and  subdue  their  scruples.' 

Mr.  Perceval  had  conducted  the  prose- 
cution against  Peltier,  as  attorney-general 
— but  with  that  generoas  and  high-minded 
man  Mackintosh  s  zeal  for  his  client  and  the 
superior  brilliancy  of  his  appearance  on 
that  occasion,  could  only  serve  to  increase 
his  early  regard :  and  on  Mackintosh's  re- 
turn to  England,  Mr.  Perceval  lost  no  time 
in  showing  his  value  ^for  Mackintosh's 
character,  and  his  estimate  of  his  abilities, 
for  we  are  told  that  the  latter  had  not 
been  a  fortnight  in  London  before  he  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Perceval  the  offer  of  a 
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seat  in  parliament,  and,  by  implication  at 
least,  of  a  share  in  the  administration : — 

<MaT  12th,  1812.— I  was,'  says  Sir  James,  in  his 
Jonrnaly '  at  Richmond  last  week  for  three  days,  for 
qoiet  and  the  recorery  of  strength.  I  there  received 
a  note  from  Perceval  desiring  an  interview,  which 
took  place  at  twelve  o'clock  on  Friday,  the  8th,  at 
Downing  Street.  He  began  in  a  very  civil  and 
rather  kind  manner,  with  saying;,  that,  besides  his 
wish  to  see  roe,  be  had  another  object  in  the  appoint- 
nent,  which  was  to  ofler  me  a  seat  in  parliament. 

either  vacated  or  about  to  be  so,  which  had 

l^ced  at  his  disposaL  He  said  he  did  not  wish  to 
take  me  by  surprise,  and  would  allow  me  artj  time 
that  I  desired.  He  added  all  the  usual  comphments 
and  insiDuations  of  future  advancement  I  promised 
an  answer  in  four  or  five  days — not  that  I  hesitated, 
for  it  bad  long  been  my  fixed  determination  not  to  go 
into  public  lifb  on  any  terms  inconsistent  with  the 
piinciples  of  liberty,  which  are  now  higher  in  my 
mind  than  they  were  twenty  years  ago ;  but  I  wished 
,  to  have  an  opportunity  of  sending  a  written  answer, 
j       to  prevent  misconstructions. 

*  I  was  preparing  to  send  it  on  Tuesday  evening, 
1 1th  May,  when,  about  seven  o'clock,  Josiab  Wedg- 
wood came  into  the  parlor  of  our  house,  in  New 
Norfolk  Street,  with  information  that,  about  five, 
Perceval  had  been  shot  through  the  heart  by  one  Bel- 
IhudMni,  a  bankrupt  ship-bruker  in  Liverpool,  who 
had  formet\j  been  confined  for  lunacy  in  Russia.' — 
pp.  246, 247. 

Mackintosh's  letter  of  refusal,  founded 
on  his  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  an  im- 
mediate  repeal  of  the  catholic  disabilities, 
Mr.  Perceval  never  received;  and  is,  we 
mast  observe,  a  little  inconsistent  with 
his  readiness  to  have  joined  Mr.  Canning, 
who,  Jif  een  years  later,  flatly  refused  to 
pledge  himself  to  anything  like  an  imme- 
diate repeal ;  though  it  is  equally  fair  to 
admit  that  having  always  supported — as 
Mr.  Perceval  had  always  opposed — the 
principle  of  ultimate  concession,  he  was 
nearer  Mackintosh's  sentiments.     In  the 
negotiations  which  followed  Mr.  Perce- 
vaFs  death,  the  editor  rather  hints  than 
states,  that  first  by  Lords  Grey  and  Gren- 
ville,  and  subsequently  by  Lord  Welles- 
ley  and  Mr.  Canning,  Sir  James  was  de- 
signated for  a  seat  at  the  Board  of  Control : 
— the  first  proposition  naturally  failed  by 
the  failure  of  Lords  Grey  and  Grenville 
themselves ;  the  second,  we  are  given  to 
understand.  Mackintosh  rejected  at  once, 
because  none  of  the  leaders  of  his  party 
(though  he  at  the  same  time  disclaimed 
having  any  ;>ar<y-connection8)  were  to  be 
in  the  Cabinet.     All  these — to  Mackin- 
tosh's personal  character  and  prospects — 
most   important  transactions  are  slurred 
over  in  one  paffe  of  very  indistinct  narra- 
tive; and  a  further  proposition  from  Lord 
Liverpool's  administration  is  again  rather 
hinted  than  stated  in  the  following  enig- 
matical passage — 

'Tbis  determination  [not  to  accept  oflice]  was 
tiiad  by  other  tests  shortly  after  the  return  of  the  old 


ministry  to  power,  under  the  new  leadership  of  Lord 
Liverpool.  A  presiding  love  of  moderation  in  politics, 
and  an  inclination  to  consider  principles  rather  than 
persons,  had  the  efiect,  in  their  tendency  to  abstract 
him  from  party  views,  of  suggesting  oflers  and  soli- 
citations on  the  part  of  government,  which  a  better 
knowledge  of  a  character  occasionally  misrepresentp 
ed  by  too  facile  manners,  would  have  saved.  Men- 
tioning one  of  these  latter  occasions  to  his  son-in-law, 
at  Bagdad,  he  says, "  It  would  take  too  much  time 
to  state  my  reasons  for  this  rejection  of  offers  so  ad- 
vantageous ;  they  are,  at  any  rate,  disinterested.  I 
have  chosen  my  part,  with  an  assurance  that  it  will 
never  give  me  power  or  influsnce." ' — p.  250. 

We  know  not  to  what  the  editor  here 
alludes — we  have  never  heard  that  Lord 
Liverpool  had  made  any  ofi*er  of  political 
office  to  Mackintosh ;  and  we  could  well 
have  spared  a  few  pages  of  Mackintosh's 
criticisms  en  the  miscellaneous  literature 
which  his  leisure  loved  to  devour — to  have 
made  room  for  some  more  intelligible  ac- 
count of  those  really  important  incidents 
in  Mackintosh's  life.  However,  it  seems 
certain  that  his  refusal  of  Mr.  Perceval's 
offer  procured  him — through  the  unsoli- 
cited mediation  of  another  old  bar  friend 
(Lord  Abinger) — the  offer  of  a  seat  for  the 
county  of  Nairn,  where,  it  appears,  Lord 
Cawdor,  who  now  belonged  to  the  Whigs, 
had  a  nominating  influence, — an  influ- 
ence, indeed,  so  decisive,  that  another 
gentleman  was  put  as  a  locum  tenens  into 
the  scat  till  Sir  James  Mackintosh  had  per- 
formed some  species  of  legal  quarantine, 
which  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  his 
election  for  a  Scotch  county. 

Of  his  success  in  parliament,  and  of  the 
style  of  his  eloquence,  we  certainly  do  not 
think  quite  so  highly  as  the  editor  and 
those  personal  friends  whose  testimony  he 
has  adopted.     Lord  Abinger  says, — 

*  He  soon  took  a  leading  part  in  the  debates  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  it  is  enough  to  say  that  he 
lost  nothing  of  his  reputation  by  his  performances 
there.  If,  however,  I  may  be  allowed  to  express  an 
opinion  on  that  subject,  I  should  sav  that  the  House 
of  Commons  was  not  the  theatre  where  the  happiest 
efforts  of  his  eloquence  could  either  be  made  or  ap- 
preciated  The  mildness  of  his  temper,  the 

correctness  of  his  judgment,  the  abundance  of  his 
knowledge,  and  the  perfection  of  his  taste,  all  com- 
bined to  make  him  averse  to  the  pursuit  of  applause, 
either  by  inflicting  pain  upon  others,  or  by  sacrificing 
truth  and  good  feeling  to  the  coarse  appetite  of  the 
vulgar.  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  whenever  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject  and t the  disposition  of  the  House 
were  favorable  to  his  qualities  as  a  speaker,  he  ex- 
hibited specimens  of  eloquence  that  were  of  the  higk' 
eat  order^  and  elicited  the  most  unqtudijied  applause.' 
—pp.  288,  289. 

Now  we  must  say  we  think  Lord  Abin- 
ger's  friendly  partiality  carried  him  too 
far  when  he  characterized  any  of  Mackin- 
tosh's efforts  in  parliament  as  heing  of 
'  the  highest  order  of  eloquence.'  They 
seem  to  us  to  have  been  ingenious,  well 
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arranged,  well  reasoned,  with  a  general 
correctness  and  occasional  felicity  of  ex- 
pression; — and  the  humane  and  philan- 
thropical  objects  to  which  they  were 
often  devoted  inspired  kindred  minds  with 
more  respect  than  any  displays  of  mere 
oratory  could  have  done — but  his  speeches, 
as  speeches,  were  not,  in  our  humble  judg- 
ment, of  the  highest  order  of  anything, 
and  least  of  all  of  that  elevating  power, 
that  mental  magnetism^  generally  called 
eloquence.  Mr.  Sydney  Smith's  testimony 
is  more  precise,  and  we  think  nearer  the 
mark : — 

*  A  high  merit  in  Sir  James  was  bis  real  and  unaf- 
fected philanthropy.  He  did  not  make  the  improve- 
ment  of  the  great  mass  of  mankind  on  engine  ofpovu- 
ioriCy,  and  a  stepping-sUme  to  power^'bnt  he  baa  a 
genuine  love  for  human  happiness.  Whatever  might 
assuage  the  angnr  passions,  and  arrange  the  con- 
flicting interests  of  nations — whatever  could  pronnote 
peace,  increase  knowledge,  extend  commerce,  dimi- 
nish crime,  and  encourage  industry — whatever  could 
exalt  human  character,  and  could  enlarge  human  un- 
derstandinff — struck  at  once  at  the  heart  of  your  fa- 
ther, and  roused  all  his  faculties.  I  have  seen  him  in 
a  moment  when  this  spirit  came  upon  him — like  a 
great  ship  of  war — cut  nis  cable,  ana  spread  his  enor- 
mous canvas,  and  launch  into  a  wide  sea  of  reason- 
ing eloquence.  

*  But  still  his  style  of  speaking  in  porliament 
certainly  more  academic  than  iorensic ;  it  was 
snfficiently  short  and  quick  for  a  busy  and  impatient 
assembly.  He  often  spoke  over  the  heads  of  his 
hearers — was  too  much  in  advance  of  feeling  for 
their  sympathies,  and  of  reasoning  for  their  compre- 
hension. He  began  too  much  at  Uie  beghining,  and 
went  too  much  to  the  right  and  left  of  &e  question, 
making  rather  a  lecture  or  a  dissertation  than  a 
speech.  His  voice  W€u  bad  and  nasal ;  and  though 
nobody  was  in  reality  more  sincere,  he  seemed  not 
only  not  to  feel,  InU  hardly  to  think  what  he  was  say- 
wg.' 

It  is  not  unamusing  to  observe  the  dis- 
tinctive styles  of  these  two  friends  of 
Mackintosh,  and  how  widely  they  differ  in 
manner,  aye,  and  in  substance  on  the  same 
point.  Lord  Abinger,  like  an  advocate, 
eulogizes  his  client  in  hyperbole;  Mr. 
Smith,  like  a  practised  critic,  balances 
*  the  good  and  e?il,'  as  he  calls  it,  with 
something  like  the  impartiality  of  9l  judge. 
In  all  the  editor's  own  share  in  these  vo- 
lumes, and  in  all  the  testamentary  contri- 
butions which  he  has  collected,  there  is 
not  a  single  passage  which  gives  the 
slightest  idea  of  the  individuality  of  Mack- 
intosh's speaking,  except  these  honest 
touches  of  Mr.  Sydney  Smith;  and  yet 
who— not  having  heard  him — could  have 
had  any  adequate  notion  of  Mackintosh's 
.  style,  who  had  not  been  told  of  the  harsh 
and  nasal  tone,  and  of  the  unimpressive 
and  rhetorical  manner? 

And  here  we  must  enter  our  protest 
against  the  extension  and  abuse  of  this 
new  fashion  of  biography,  where  an  editor 


solicits  eulogies  from  the  surviving  ac- 
quaintance of  his  hero,  and  under  the  shel- 
ter of  their  good-nature,  publishes  a  series 
of  puffs,  that  the  fondest  and  foolishest  bob 
would  never  have  dared  to  print  on  his 
own  responsibility.  We  can  forgive  this 
practice  in  such  cases  as  the  recent  life  of 
Grabbe,  and  this  of  Mackintosh,  where  the 
inquiry  of  the  editors  was  really  a  search 
after  information  concerning  periods  and 
circumstances  to  which  they  had  no  other 
access.  But  good  cases  make  bad  prece- 
dents; and  even  in  the  present  instance 
the  practice  has  been  pushed  too  far.  The 
anecdotes  communicated  by  Mr.  Montague, 
the  facts  recorded  by  Lord  Abinger,  and 
the  manners  sketched  by  Mr.  Sydney 
Smith,  are  all  illustrative  of  Mackintosh's 
life ;  yet  even  they  lose  something  of  their 
effect  from  the  superabundant  carving  and 
gilding  of  the  frame  in  which  the  per 
traits  are  ethibited.  But  what  can  be  said 
for  such  vague  generalities  as  have  been 
drawn  from  the  good-natured  complaisance 
of  Lord  Jeffrey — without  anecdotes,  with- 
out facts,  without  features — a  school  the- 
sis— a  panada  panegyric.  *  I  nunc,'  we 
might  say  to  poor  Mackintosh, 

*  I  nunc,  curre  per  Indos, 


Vlpueris  places^  et  dedmnoHo  fias.* 

It  may  amuse  others  to  find  Lord  Jef- 
frey so  employed — to  see  that  great  whole- 
sale dealer  in  oil  of  vitriol  reduced  to 
draw  out  penny  worUis  of  treacle.  But  it 
is  an  awful  prospect  for  persons  of  our 
craft ;  and  we  therefore,  while  we  are  still, 
as  we  hope,  in  possession  of  our  faculties, 
do  enter  our  most  strenuous  protest 
against  this  system  of  soliciting  from  men 
that  which  they  cannot  decline  without  of- 
fence, and  can  hardly  ever  perform  with 
credit. 

But  after  all,  the  truest  test  of  Mackin- 
tosh's parliamentary  success — or,  as  he 
himself  too  modestly  calls  it,  his  failure — 
is  the  opinion  not  only  of  the  Honse  of 
Commons  and  the  country,  but  of  his 
party  themselves;  who,  although  they 
praised,  and  perhaps  not  over-praised,  par- 
ticular orations,  felt  that  he  exhibited  nei- 
ther a  ready  knack  of  debate,  nor  those 
bursts  of  enthusiasm  which  decide  hesitat- 
ing minds,  and — even  when  they  fail  to 
convince — elevate  and  awe  a  popular  as- 
sembly. Accordingly,  it  on  experience  ap- 
peared to  all,  as  it  had  long  before  done  to 
his  own  modest  good  sense,  that  he  wanted 
some  of  the  most  important  qualities  of  a 
practical  politician ;  and  he  accepted,  in 
1818,  the  professorship  of  law  in  the  East 
India  College  at  Haleybury;  a  situation 
which,  if  he  had  possessed  anything  \^^ 
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the  p^liaisMBOtary  talento  attributed  to  him 
by  Lord  Abinger,  or  even  as  much  as  Mr. 
Smith's  more  moderate  standard  indicates, 
it  vould  have  been  an  insult  to  offer. 
This  miscalculation  of  Mackintosh's  real 
ptlaee  in  tho  House  of  Commons  has  led 
hU  personal  friends  into  some  not  entire- 
ly well-founded  complaints  of  the  neglect 
with  which  be  was  treated  by  his  Party. 
AAer  a  loQg  night,  a  dawn  of  political 
power  beamed  on  the  Whigs,  by  Mr.  Can- 
UAg's  accession  to  the  office  of  first  minis- 
ter io  1827.  The  refusal  of  the  leading 
Tories  to  take  part  in  his  administration 
obliged  him  to  have  recourse  to  the  more 
moderate  of  the  Opposition  :  both  on  that 
occasion,  and  on  the  subsequent  and  wider 
change  which,  fatally  for  the  constitution 
of  England,  brought  Lord  Grey  to  the 
head  of  affairs,  it  is  plain,  from  the  whole 
tone  of  this  work  and  from  various  inuen- 
does  scattered  throughout,  that  Mackin- 
tosh, or  at  least  his  personal  friends 
for  him,  felt  highly  dissatisfied  with  the 
neglect  with  which  he  was  treated  by  the 
beads  of  the  Whig  party. 

*  It  is  no  part,'  Bays  Lord  Abinger,  *  of  the  present 
Mibject  to  enter  into  a  history  of  the  negotiation  that 
took  place  between  Mr.  Canning  and  some  of  the 
Whig  par^  at  thit  time.    But  I  can  states  upon  my 
own  Knowledge,  the  surprise  and  the  concern  Mr. 
Canning  expressed,  that  tne  name  of  Sir  Jamet  Mack* 
ktoik  toot  not  amanpt  the  Hst  of  those  who  were  pro^ 
fiti  to  fivrm  a  coJuHem  with  him;  he  had  certamly 
thought  him,  not  in  merit  only,  but  in  estimation,  one 
of  the  foremost  of  his  party,  and  he  was  aware  of  the 
ncrifices  he  bad  made  to  it.    Shortly  afterwards,  his 
Majesty  was  pleased  to  admit  him  oThis  Privy  Coun- 
cil.  Upon  the  last  change  oi'  administration,  when 
anew  ministry  was  formed  by  a  coalition  of  indivi- 
duds  of  all  the  diflferent  parties  in  the  State,  but  un- 
der the  influeoce  of  Lord  Qrey,  a  subordinate  place 
in  the  Board  of  Control  was  the  reward  of  his  lon^ 
life  of  merit  and  exclusion.    The  difficulty  of  distn- 
batiog  office  amoujgst  so  many  exjiectants  must  be 
the  eoosolatioQ  to  his  friends,  for  this  apparently  in- 
adequate station  for  one  so  eminent,  and  who  haci  lost 
80  moch  by  his  adherence  to  party.    To  those  who 
•re  not  in  the  secret,  it  must  be  matter  at  least  of  sur- 
prise, that  neither  parUamentary  experience,  nor  a 
well-eamed  reputation,  nor  long-tri^  devotion,  nor 
ihe  kaitnU  <f  business  [?],  were  so  much  b  request  as 
to  find  their  way  into  any  but  a  coraparativel]^  '°^|S* 
aifioant  place  at  a  Board,  at  the  head'*'  of  which.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  rather  than  abandon  his  party, 
had  in  other  times  declined  to  preside.    Such  is  the 
caprice  of  fortune,  or  the  wantonness  of  power,  in  the 
distribntion  of  favors !    There  is  a  certain  degree  of 
OMRt  whidi  is  more  convenient  ibr  reward  tmm  the 
highest    Caligula  niade  his  horse  a  consul,  to  show 
the  absoluteness  of  his  authority.     Perhaps  it  is 
Boniethmg  of  the  same  feeling  which  actuates  persons 
•nd  ministers  in  the  honors  ttiey  bestow.' 

This  is,  we  think,  a  little  too  hrpadly 

*  We  ass  not  aware  .of  the  aathoritj  on  which  Lovd 
ittopT  states  that  the  Presidency  at  the  Board  of 
^i^rolwas  ever  offered  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 
We  do  not  rsooUeei  to  have  heard  of  it  before. 
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stated.  It  may  be  true  tbit^  neither  in  the 
arrangement  of  Mr.  Canning,  nor  at  the 
formation  of  the  Grey  Ministry  in  1830, 
was  Sir  James  Macjkintosh  rated  by  the 
distributors  of  place  quite  so  higb  as  his 
personal  friends,  or  even  the  pubUc,  might 
have  expected;  and  it  is  ?ery  probable 
that  some  amiable  points  in  Mackintosh's 
character  may  have  contributed  to  this  ap- 
parent injustice.  It  was  not,  we  believe, 
his  nature — it  certainly  was  not  his  habit 
— to  be  a  vehement  party  man.  A  pariy 
man  should  be,  we  fear,  a  good  hater. 
Now  Mackintosh  was  candid  towards  his 
opponents  in  public,  and  in  private  lived 
with  them  on  easy  terms  of  mutual  civility, 
and,  in  some  cases,  of  friendship.  Party 
admits  of  no  divided  cUlegiance-^ni  al- 
though, as  Lord  Abinger  and  the  editor 
assiduously  inculcate,  Mackintoah  was 
true  to  his  party  in  snbstantials,  we  can 
easily  believe  that  his  philosophicfd  mo- 
deration did  not  saUsfy  the  zealots,  and  his 
social  tolerance  offended  the  bigots  of  his 
party.  It  is,  therefore,  by  no  means  sur- 
prising that  he  should  not  have  been  an 
object  of  their  enthusiasm.  And  here  we 
must  again  observe  that  Mr.  Sydney  Sndth 
comes  nearer  to  the  true  state  of  U^e  case 
than  the  other  panegyrists : — 

*  Sufficient  justice  has  not  been  done  to  hjs  politic^ 
integrity.  He  was  not  rich — was  from  thci  noftherh 
part  of  the  island-^poaseased  great  fiidli^  olTtempOr* 
---and  had  therefore  every  excuse  for  political  lubri- 
city— which  that  vice  (more  common  in  those  days 
than  I  hope  it  will  ever  be  again)  could  possibly  re- 
quire. Invited  by  every  party  upon  his  arrival  in 
India,  he  remained  stedfast  to  his  old  (Hende  the 
Whij^  whose  ad^nission  to  office,  or  enjoyment  of 
political  power,  would  at  that  period  have  been  con- 
sidered as  the  most  visionary  of  all  human  specula- 
tions; yet,  during  his  lifetime,  everybody  seemed 
more  r^y  to  have  forgiven  the  ter^versation  of 
which  he  was  not  guilty,  than  to  admire  |he  aotual 
firmness  he  had  displayed.  With  all  this,  he  neveir 
made  the  slightest  enrorts  to  advance  his  interests 
with  his  political  friends,  never  mentioned  his  sacri- 
fices nor  his  servioes,  expressed  no  resentment  at 
neglect,  and  was  therefor  pushed  into  sufih  situa- 
tions as  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  feeble  and  delicate  '}XK  a 
crowd. 

*ff  he  held  been  arrogant  and  grasjnng  ;  if  he  had 
boen/tdtiiUss  and  false;  if  he  had  been  d&ayi  eager  to 
strangle  is\fant  genhuinits  eradU;  always  read^  to 
betray  and  blaeken  those  with  whom  he  sat  at  meat ;  he 
would  have  passed  manv  men,  who,  in  the  course  of 
his  lon^  life,  have  passed  him ; — but,  withoiit  sellmg 
his  soul  ibr  pottage,  if  he  only  had  had  a  little  more 
prudence  for  the  proinotiaD-</his  interests,  and  more 
of  angry  passions  for  the  punishment  of  thopje  d^ao- 
tors  who  envied  his  fame  and  presumed  i^pon  his 
sweetness ;  if  he  had  been  more  aware  of  his  ^ow^s, 
and  of  that  space  which  nature  intended  hifli  to 
occupy ;  he  would  have.acted  a  gr«at  part  in  life, 
and  remMn^  a  ohfracter^  l^TJ* 

Our  readers  will  be  at  no  loss  io  disco- 
ver at  least  one  of  the  persons  whom  Mr. 
Smith  had  in  his  eye  wiien  he  was  sketch- 
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ing  the  unamiable  contrast  to  Mackintosh 
which  we  have  distingaished  by  italics. 
'  Non  nostrum  est  tantas  componere  lites ;' 
but  as  to  Mackintosh,  it  is  certain  that, 
however  loved,  admired,  and  respected  he 
may  have  been  by  his  friends,  he  did  not 
possess  that  kind  of  influence  with  them 
which  can  alone  obtain  a  large  share  in  the 
spoils  of  a  political  victory.  But  there  is 
also  another  reason,  which  Mackintosh's 
personal  friends  have  wholly  overlooked, 
but  which,  even  with  Whigs,  when  called 
to  the  practical  administration  of  aflfairs, 
must  have  had  some  little  weight — Mack- 
intosh's talents  were  not  of  the  ojfficial 
kind :  ex  quovis  ligno  non  fit  Mercurius. 
Mercury  filled  the  most  ministerial  office 
in  the  whole  mythology  ;  and  the  proverb 
seems  to  imply  that  the  qualities  necessary 
to  make  a  good  practical  minister  were 
rarer  than  some  others  of  greater  elevation 
and  splendor.  Mackintosh,  too,  let  it  be 
remembered,  was  forty-seven  when  he 
came  into  Parliament,  and  up  to  that  pe- 
riod knew  little  of  business,  and  nothing 
of  the  practical  management  of  public  af^ 
fairs.  His  parliamentary  eflforts  were 
chiefly  theoretic,  and  he  took  little  pains 
to  acquaint  himself  with  the  small  but  ne- 
cessary  details  of  public  life ;  and  when, 
at  last,  the  opportunity  of  office  arose,  it 
found  him  in  the  sixty-second  year  of  a 
life  of  indolent  habits,  speculative  studies, 
and  desultory  and  variable  pursuits.  Had 
he,  in  1812,  accepted  Mr.  PercevaVs  ofier, 
he  mighty  possibly,  have  become  a  man  of 
business  and  debate,  and  have  eventually 
been  adequate  for  the  highest  offices  of  the 
state.  In  1827,  and,  still  more,  in  1830,  it 
was  perhaps  too  late  ;  and  we  cannot,  there- 
fore, altogether  concur  in  the  disappoint- 
ment and  vexations  which  his  friends,  his 
famOy,  and  himself  seem  to  have  felt  at 
wh^t  Uiey  consider  only  in  the  light  of  in- 
gratitude to  great  services  and  a  neelect 
of  great  abilities.  We  say  altogether; 
because,  although  we  never  expected  that 
Mackintosh  should  be  elevated  at  once  to 
the  great  and  guiding  offices  of  the  state, 
yet  it  will  not  be  denied  that  his  claims,  his 
character,  and  his  powers,  fitted  him  for 
something  better  than  the  empty  title  of  a 
privy  councillor  in  Nov.  1827,  or  than  the 
almost-sinecure  salary  of  the  India  Board 
in  1830.  He  should  have  been  placed  in 
one  of  those  secondary,  yet  independent  de- 
partments, commonly  called  Privy  Coun- 
cillors^ Offices — Treasurer  of  the  Navy, 
Paymaster,  Master  of  the  Mint,  &c.,  which 
were  bestowed — as  Lord  Abinger  says 
Caligula  made  his  horse  a  consvl^-^oii  such 
« weak  masters'  as  Mr.  Poulett  Thomson 


and  Lord  John  Russell.  Nay,  when  we 
look  at  the  composition  of  Lord  Grey's 
Cabinet^  we  cannot  but  think  that  Mackin- 
tosh, had  superior  claims  in  every  way, 
but  particularly  in  intellect  and  public  re- 
putation, to  many  who  were  admitted  into 
that  feeble  but  fatal  conclave.  Mackintosh's 
conduct  in  the  House  of  CommonSf  on  the 
Reform  Bill,  is,  in  our  (perhaps  not  unpre- 
judiced) opinion,  a  blot  on  his  consistency 
and  public  character, — but  we  cannot  be- 
lieve that  he  would,  in  the  calm  and  con- 
scientious consideration  which,  if  he  had 
been  in  the  Cabinet,  he  must  have  given  to 
the  subject,  have  brought  himself  to  assent 
to  a  measure,  which  was  in  its  principle 
diametrically  opposite  to  all  the  views  of 
the  practical  constitution  which  he  had  so 
often,  so  solemnly,  and  so  publicly  avowed 
and  taught.  With  a  generous  and  sensitive 
mind  it  is  one  thing  to  defend  and  make 
common  cause  with  its  friends  and  party 
when  they  are  embarked  in  a  violent  con- 
test, however  imprudently  or  unjustly 
provoked ;  it  is  another  to  create  and  ex- 
cite, by  deliberate  counsels,  such  a  contest. 
Mackintosh,  like  many  others,  was  induced 
by  an  erroneous  sense  of  political  and  per- 
sonal honor  to  take  his  part  in  the  battle ; 
but  we  sincerely  doubt  whether  he  would 
have  originally  consented  to  commence 
those  fatal  hostilities.  If  we  be  right  in 
this  supposition,  we  have  additional  rea- 
son— for  his  sake  and  ours — to  lament  that 
he  was  not  of  that  Cabinet. 

Mackintosh's  modest,  moderate,  and 
hesitating  speech,  delivered  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1831,  on  the  second  reading  (afte^ 
wards  corrected  and  published  by  himself), 
is  almost  the  only  speech  which  attempted 
to  reconcile  the  principle  of  reform  with 
any  period  of  that  practical  constitution, 
which  the  supporters  of  the  bill  affiscted  to 
admire,  and  which,  with  astonishing effiron- 
tery,  they  professed  only  to  restore.  But 
Mackintosh  was  obliged  by  his  position  to 
play  the  sophist ;  and  the  greater  part  of 
his  speech  referred  to  matters  antecedent 
to  our  Revolution  of  1688 — and,  therefore, 
as  regarded  the  existing  practice  of  the 
constitution,  perfectly  antediluvian.  The 
only  point  of  W^^en^  weight  and  import- 
ance he  toucned,  was  rather  the  abuse, 
than  the  abstract  demerit,  of  nomination 
— overlooking  the  fact,  that  the  bill  was 
to  sweep  away  many  practical  advantages 
of  nomination,  for  the  purpose  of  remedy- 
ing what  he  admitted  to  be  in  some  re- 
spects only  a  speculative  mischief;  and 
while  he  spoke  with  great  hesita  tion  of  the 
probable  advantages  of  the  meas  ure,  he  ex- 
patiated on  the  danger  which  w-ould  then 
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attend  its  rejection — forgetting,  again,  that 
it  was  his  friends,  as  Lord  John  Russell 
distinctly  avowed,  who  had  created  that 
danger,  by  provoking  an  excitement  which 
did  not  previously  exist  But  our  more 
substantial  quarrel  with  the  speech  is,  that, 
in  its  principles,  it,  by  implication  and  in- 
ference, contradicted  the  no  doubt  sincere 
convictions  of  all  Mackintosh's  better  days. 
Let  us  hear  what  he  himself  wrote  and 
stated  in  his  celebrated  Introductory  Lec- 
ture in  1797,  and  in  substance,  often  reite- 
rated in  his  later  works : — 

'  The  btst  security  which  'human  wUdom  can  devise 
Menu  to  be  the  distnlnttion  of  political  authority  among 
different  indioiduaU  and  bodies^  %oith  separate  interests 
and  separate,  charaeters^  corresponding  to  the  variety  qf 
dasaes  of  which  doU  society  is  composed,  each  interested 
to  guard  their  own  order  from  oppression  by  the  rest ; 
each  also  interested  to  prevent  any  of  the  others  from 
Baimg  an  exclusive,  and  therefore  despotic  power ; 
and  aiU  having  a  common  interest  to  co-operate  in 
carrying  on  the  ordinary  and  necessary  administra- 
tion of  government Human 

wisdom  cannot  form  such  a  constitution  by  one  act, 
for  human  wisdom  cannot  create  the  materials  of 
which  it  is  composed.  The  attempt,  always  in^ec- 
fHol,  to  ehange-by  violence  the  ancient  habits  of  num, 
and  the  established  order  of  society,  so  as  to  fit  them 
abaolutely  for  a  new  scheme  of  govemment,  flows  from 
the  most  presumptuous  ignorance,  requires  the  support 
of  the  most  ferocious  tyranny,  and  leads  to  consequaices 
which  its  authors  can  never  foresee  ;  generally,  indeed, 
to  institutions  the  most  opposite  to  those  of  which  they 
pro/ess  to  seek  the  establishment,  Such  a  constitution 
can  only  be  formed  by  the  wise  imitation  of  "  the 
great  innovator,' Time,  which,  indeed,  innovatetii 
greatly,  but  quieUy,  and  by  degrees  scarcely  to  be  per- 
ceivedJ" 

*  I  shall  attempt  to  exhibit  this  most  complicated 
machine  [the  old  constitution]  as  our  history  and  our 
laws  show  it  in  action ;  and  not  as  some  celebrated 
writers  have  most  imperfectly  represented  it,  who 
have  torn  out  a  few  of  its  more  simple  springs,  and 
potting  them  together,  miscall  them  the  British  Con- 
sHtutUm,  Philosophers  of  great  and  merited  reputa- 
tion have  told  us  that  it  consisted  of  certain  portions 
of  monarchy,  aristocracy,  and  democracy ;  names 
which  are,  in  truth,  very  little  applicable,  and  which, 
if  they  were,  would  as  little  give  an  idea  of  this  go- 
vernment as  an  account  of  the  weight  of  bone,  of 
flesh,  and  of  blood,  in  a  human  body,  would  be  a  pic- 
tare  of  a  living  man. 

'I  shall  labor,  above  all  things,  to  avoid  that 
which  appears  to  me  to  have  been  the  constant 
sourer  of  political  error ;  I  mean  the  attempt  to  give 
an  air  of  system,  of  simplicity,  and  of  rigorous  demon- 
stration, to  suljects  which  do  not  admit  it.  The  only 
means  by  which  this  could  be  done  was  by  referring 
to  a  few  simple  causes,  what,  in  truth,  arose  from 
immense  and  intricate  combinations,  and  successions 
of  causes.  The  consequence  was  very  obvious. 
The  system  of  the  theorist,  disencumbered  from  all 
regard  to  the  real  nature  of  things,  easily  assumed 
an  air  of  speciousness.  It  required  little  dexterity  to 
make  his  argument  appear  con£luf<ive.  B*ut  all 
men  agreed  that  it  was  utterly  inapplicable  to  human 
s^otrt.  The  theorist  rallied  at  the  follv  of  the  worid, 
instead  of  confessing  his  own  ;  and  the  men  of 
practice  unjustly  blamed  philosophy  instead  of  con- 
demning the  sophist  The  onuses  which  the  poli- 
tician hns  to  consider  are,  above  all  others,  multi* 
plied,  mutable,  minute,  subtle,  and,  ifl  may  so  speak, 


evanescent ;  perpetually  changing  th^r  form,  and 
varying  their  combinations ;  losing  their  nature 
whUe  tJhey  keep  their  name  ;  exhibitins  the  most  differ- 
ent^  consequences  in  the  endless  variety  of  men  and 
nations  on  v>hom  they  operate;  in  one.  degree  of 
strength  producing  the  most  signal  benefit;  aiul  under 
a  slight  variation  of  circumstances,  the  most  tremen' 
dous  mischiefs.  They  admit,  indeed,  of  being  re- 
duced to  theory ;  but  to  a  theory  formed  on  the  most 
extensive  views,  of  the  most  comprehensivs  and 
flexible  principles,  to  embrace  all  their  varieties,  and 
to  flt  all  their  rapid  transmigration :  a  theory  of 
which  the  most  fundamental  maxim  is,  distrust  isi 
itse{f,  and  deference  for  practical  prudence.** 

Let  it  be  recollected  that  when  that  lec- 
ture was  promulgated.  Parliamentary 
Reform  was  the  stalking-horse  of  the 
revolutionists,  and  that  against  it  were  di- 
rected all  Sir  James's  unanswerable  argu- 
ments for  *the  distribution  of  political 
power  among  different  individuals  and 
bodies,'  and  against  a  sudden  change  in 
established  institutions, — against  a  *  recur- 
rence to  the  first  principles  of  representa- 
tion'— against  any  attempt  to  strike  off  at 
a  heat  *  any  new  system' — and,  above  all, 
against  the  '  endeavor  to  reduce  human 
affairs  to  a  system  of  uniformity  and  ab- 
stract plausibility,  which  cannot  fail  to 
produce  the  most  tremendous  mischiefs.' 
Everybody  who  heard  these  lectures — 
everybody  who  has  read  them — under- 
stood the  whole  tenor  and  force  of  such 
passages  to  be  applied  to  projects  of  Par- 
liamentary Reform,  infinitely  more  sober, 
less  systematic,  and  less  destructive  of  ex- 
isting institutions,  than  that  which  Mack- 
intosh was,  by  mere  party  attachment, 
unhappily  led  to  support  But  it  was  not 
in  generals  merely  that  he  professed  his 
dislike  to  Parliamentary  •  Reform.  We 
find  him  in  his  Journal  (vol.  ii.  p.  22)  pro- 
nouncing a  panegyric  on  an  article  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  on  this  subject,  in 
which,  as  if  by  a  spirit  of  prophecy, 
the  Reform  Bill  is  denounced  as  *  the 
greatest  calamity  that  could  be  inflicted 
upon  us' : — 

'  It  is  perfectly  obvious,  that  if  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, with  its  absolute  power  over  the  supplies,  and 
its  connection  with  the  physical  force  of  the  nation, 
were  to  be  composed  entirdy  of  the  representatives  qfthe 
yeomanry  of  the  counties  and  the  tradesmen  of  the  burghSf 
and  were  to  be  actuated  solely  by  the  feeHngs  and  Site- 
rests  which  are  peculiar  to  that  class  of  men^  it  would 

JNFALLIBLT  CONVB&T  XHB  GOVBRNMBNT  INTO  ▲  MBRB 

DEMOCRACT,  and  speedily  sweep  away  the  incum- 
brance of  Lords  ana  Commons,  who  could  not  exist  at 
all  therefore,  \f  they  had  not  an  ii^fluenee  in  this  assem- 
bly.  .  .  We  have  no  great  indulgence  for  those 
notions  of  reform,  which  seem  to  be  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  some  of  its  warmest  supporters  j  and  we 
should  consider  such  a  change  in  the  constitution  of 


♦  This  Introductory  Lecture  was  reprinted,  in  a 
small  volume,  in  1828.  ^^  ^ 
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that  House,  as  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Mr.  Cobbetf* 
appear  to  think  essential  to  its  purity,  m  kjf  fartlu 
greatest  eatamUywMeh  eould  be  ii\fticied  upon  vabyour 
own  hands,— {Edin.  Rev.  Vol.  xiv.,  No.  zzriii,  pp. 
300-302)— 

with  a  great  deal  more  equally  just,  and, 
alas !  equally  prophetic. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  Mackin- 
tosh was  sincere  in  his  approbation  of  a 
bill  which  thus  overthrew  all  his  own 
views  of  the  balance  of  the  constitution : 
— and  his  silence  (except  in,  we  believe, 
the  sinffle  instance  of  the  vague  and  irre- 
levant declamation  of  the  4th  of  July),  and 
his  visible  (and  in  private  not  concealed) 
uneasiness  at  the  turn  things  were  taking, 
satisfy  us  that  though  he  had  the  honor- 
able weakness  of  adhering  to  his  political 
friends,  his  judgment  was  not  deceived  as 
to  the  danger,  nor  his  feelings  reconciled 
to  the  expediency  of  the  tremendous  ex- 
periments to  which  he  had  biecome  an 
involuntairy  and  we  fairly  believe  reluctant 
party. 

He  closed  his  career  on  the  30th  of 
May,  1832,  expressing  to  the  last  his  re- 
gret at  having  performed  so  little  of  what 
he  thought  he  might  have  done  for  his  own 
fame,  but  having,  we  hope  and  believe,  no 
other  reproach  to  make  to  a  life  not  mere- 
ly blameless,  but  exemplary  in  all  moral 
respects. 

In  summing  up  Mackintosh's  character, 
we  have  little  -  more  to  do  than  to  recapi- 
tulate the  observations  which  the  several 
circumstaDces  of  his  life  have  already 
elicited.  The  first  impression  which  he 
excited  in  isociety  wiis  generally,  we  have 
heard,  unfavorable  *  his  countenance,  until 
a^e  and  illness  had  refined  and  softened 
its  expi'esslon,  was  certainly  not  engaging; 
his  voice  was  peculiarly  harsh,  guttural, 
and  grating.  When  he  first  came  to 
London,  he  Was,  it  is  said,  exceedingly  un- 
couth, and  one  of  his  early  acquaintance 
in  the  Debating  Society  remembers  that 
he  accompanied  an  almost  unintelligible 
dialect  with  the  most  ungainly  gestures. 
These  defects  were  of  course  much  soften- 
ed by  time  and  good  company,  but  were 
never  wholly  obliterated,!  and  it  was  well 


*  It  is  curious  that  the  very  two  persons  heie  de- 
nounced as  advocating*  the  extremities  of  alteration 
which  had  never  before  entered  into  the  mind  of  man 
— Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Kr.  Cobbett— ere  noto- 
riously of  opinion  thai  the  Reform  Bill  has  gt)ne,  in  its 
disturuiace  of  the  constitutional  balance,  fii^ther  than 
any  one  should  have  desired. 

T  In  the  *New  Whig  Guide)'  a  collection  of  political 
jeux  (PesprU  published  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  and, 
therefore,  in  all  likelihood  now  forroiten,  there  is  a 

Sroduction  entitled ' The  Choice  of  aLeader,'  in  which 
ir  James  is  cleverly,  and  really  not  very  coarsely  cari- 
catured; if  that  ingenious  artist,  Mr.  Doyle,  (U.  B.) 


they  were  not ;  for — ^as  many  objetsts  bf 
taste  which  are  disagreeable  at  first  ac- 
quire by  use  a  pleasant  relish — so  Mack- 
intosh's peculiarities  gave,  on  better  ac- 
quaintance, a  peculiar  zest  and  originality 
to  his  conversation.  His  personal  milt)- 
ners  were,  we  thouj^ht,  never  very  good ; 
there  was  an  odd  mixture  of  the  obsequi- 
otjs  and  abrupt,  which  we  fancy  to  be  al- 
most peculiar  to  Scotchmen  of  talent  #ho 
have  not  had  early  advantages  of  good 
company.  It  is,  perhaps,  compounded  of 
the  national  caution  and  the  individual 
spirit;  but  it  always  makes  an  annoying 
discord,  in  which  the  lower  is  certainly,  in 
our  ears,  the  more  disagreeable  tone. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  that  his  mind  had 
not  something  of  an  analogous  defect, 
something  like  alternate  rashness  and 
timidity — haste  and  indecision  ;  his  ina- 
pulses  were  strong,  but  his  reasoning 
powers  were  stronger ;  and  we  doubt 
whether  he  ever  embraced,  however 
warmly,  any  opinion,  out  of  his  con- 
fidence in  which  he  did  not  very  soon 
argue  himself.  His  process  was  like 
what  often  happens  on  a  water  party ;  he 
entered  the  boat  with  inconsiderate  alacri- 
ty, but  very  soon  became  qualmish,  and 
wished  himself  ashore  again.  This  made 
him,  in  succession,  the  advocate  and  an- 
tagonist of  Jacobinism — the  adversary  and 
admirer  of  Mr.  Burke — the  follower,  but 
hardly  the  friend,  of  Mr.  Fox.  He  him- 
self states,  without  any  sign  of  dissent,  that 
Lord  Castlereagh  once  said  to  him,  of  his 
parliamentary  conduct — *  You  think  right, 
but  you  vote  wrong  J — (ii.  355.) 

His  practice  shows  that  he  rated  the 
obligation  of  party-attachment  very  high, 
but  tlie  principles  on  which  it  might  be 
founded  very  low.  He  was,  moreover, 
with  all  his  talents  and  acquirements,  one 
of  the  most  naturally  modest  men  we  ever 
mot,  and  Modesty  is  one  of  the  parents  o( 
Moderation,  and  rarely  allies  itself  with 


used  the  pen  instead  of  the  pencil,  he  uiig-ht  have  given 
us  such  a  drollery  as  the  following : — 
•  On  t'other  hand  Mackintosh  strives  to  uniic 
The  grave  and  the  gay,  the  profound  and  polite;— 
And  piques  himself  ijiuch  that  the  ladies  should  say- 
How  well  Scottish  strength  softens  down  in  Bomiiay ! 
Frequents  the  assemblj,  the  supper,  the  ball, 
The philosopke- beau  of  unloveable  S>tael ; 
Affect?  to  talk  French  in  his  hoarse  Highland  note, 
And  gargles  Italian  half-way  down  his  throat ; 
His  gait  is  a  shuffle,  his  smile  is  a  leer, 
His  converse  istiuaint— his  civility  queer- 
In  short- to  all  grace  and  de^tortment  a  rebel — 
At  best,  he  is  but  a  half-poUah'd  Scotch  pebble.'  Ac  &c. 
Our  principal  motive  in  quoting  these  verges  is  this*. 
— We  once  heard  Sir  James  himself  recite  ihcm  at  a 
dinner  table,  and  sa^,  with  a  hearty  laugb,  '  Now  this 
is  what  I  call  fair  good  fun  I* — and  it  aj>pearcrt  to  us 
that  it  would  be  unjust  to  sijppress  a  circumstance  so 
thoroughly  characteristic  ofhis  temper. 
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tlitfftuUfof  FoHiifi«b  We  are  cotiTiiieed 
diat  this  atiiot)  in  Mackintosh's  mind  and 
temper,  of  caildon  nmidialance  and  Hb- 
militj,  was  one  of  the  causes,  perhaps  the 
tUef,  which  kept  his  poetical  fortune  and 
ebsTSoter  in  a  enrreliponditig  state  of  me- 
ftocrity ;  had  his  impressions  been  more 
dtaraUe,  and  his  self«onfidenee  bolder^- 
Bis  reason  less  subtile,  aisd  his  temper  less 
^osophical^-he  would  have  been  a  more 
tfmineBt,  and  wtet  Ike  world  would  hare 
eaUed,  a  greater  man :  but  he  would  neither 
hliTe  been  so  amiable,  nor,  we  believe,  on 
die  whole  so  happy*  One-half  of  the  old 
prtcept  he  certiunly  adopted— 4ie  'lired 
with  his  enemies  as  if  they  were  one  day 
to  become  his  fnends;*  but  no  one  can 
sospett  him  of  having  practised  the  still 
more  prudentia),  but  less  amiable,  alter- 
native. Hie  heart  was  tender,  and  his 
dftiposition  in  the  highest  degree  placable. 
Mr.  Sydney  Bmtth  says,  fsrelbly,  and  with 
more  justice  than  fotdble  sayings  usually 
have  had,  *  the  galt-bla4der  was  omitted  in 
his  composition,'  and  certainty  never  was 
there  a  party-esan  a  more  acceptable  mem- 
ber of  general  society— 

*He  steered  through  life  with  politics  refined  ; 
With  Pulteney  voted,  and  wHh  Watpole  dined? 

Of  such  men,  conversation  is  naturally 
the /or/e,  and  Mackintosh's  was  very  de- 
lightful. If  he  had  had  a  Bosweli,  we 
should  have  said  of  him  what  Burke  said 
to  him  of  Johnson,  that  *  he  was  greater 
in  BoswelFs  work  than  his  own/  Mr. 
Sydney  Soaith  has,  here  again,  set  down 
some  traits,  which  every  one  that  knew 
the  man  must  reco^ise.  He  says  of  Sir 
James — 

'  Till  subdued  by  age  and  illnen,  his  conversation 
vas  more  brilliant  and  instructive  than  that  of  any 
haman  bein^  I  ever  had  the  ^od  fortune  to  be  ac- 
qvoDted  witb.  His  memocy  (vast  and  prodigioiM  as 
it  wts)  he  ao  maoa^fsd  as  to  make  it  a  aouree  of 
pleasare  and  instruction,  rather  than  (kat  drtadful  m- 
jvu  ofcolloqwal  oppression  into  wfUeh  it  is  sometimes 
erecUd  He  remember^  things,  words,  thono^ts, 
dates,  and  everything  that  was  wanted.  His  lan- 
ffw^e  was  beautiful,  andnu^ht  have  gone  from  the 
nreside  to  the  press :  but  thoiigh  his  ideas  were  always 
clothed  in  beautiful  language,  the  clothes  were  some- 
times too  big  for  the  body,  and  common  thoughts 
were  dressed  in  better  atld  longer  apparel  than  they 
deserved. , . .  • 

*Hi8£ood-nature  and  candor  betrayed  him  into  a 
morbicl  nsbit  of  eulogizing  every  body — a  habit  which 
destroyed  the  value  of  commendations,  that  might 
hive  been  to  the  young  (if  more  sparingly  distri- 
bated)  a  reward  of  virtue  and  a  motive  to  exertion. 
Occasionally  ho  took  fits  of  an  opposite  nature ;  and 
1  have  seen  nim  abating  and  dissowing  pompous  gen- 
lUmen  with  the  most  suocessflil  ridicule 

*  I  think  (though  perhaps  some  of  his  friends  may 
not  sgtee  with  me  in  this  opinion)  that  he  was  an 
acate  judgeof  character,  and  of  the  good  as  well  as  evil 
in  character.  He  was,  in  truth,  with  the  appearance 
ofdistractioD  and  of  one  occupied  with  other  things, 


a  vsifv  laiiwrte  obasrvar  of  hwaaa  nature ;  and  I  have 
seen  him  analvie,  to  the  very  springs  of  the  heart, 
men  who  hao  not  the  roost  distant  suspicion  of  the 
sharpness  of  his  vision,  nor  a  belief  that  he  couM 
lead  aaythhig  bat  books^ .... 

'Sir  James  had  not  only  humor,  but  he  had  wit 
also ;  at  least,  aew  and  sudden  relations  of  ideas 
dashed  across  his  mjnd  in  reasoning,  and  produced 
the  same  effect  as  wit,  and  wouh)  have  been  called 
wit,  if  a  sense  of  their  utility  and  importance  had  not 
often  eveipewered  the  admiration  or  ooveltVi  aod  e»- 
titled  them  to  the  higher  name  of  wisdom.  Then  the 
great  thoughts  and  fine  saybgs  of  the  great  men 
c^  all  ages  were  intimately  present  to  his  recollec- 
ifon,  and  eame  onti  dasslbg  and  delighting,  in  his 
eoBversatioB*  Jnstoeas  of  thinldi^r  was  a  stroog 
feature  in  bis  understanding:  he  nad  a  head  m 
which  nonsense  and  error  comd  hardly  vegetate  .  . . 

'Though  easily  warmed  by  great  schemes  of  be- 
nevdeiice  and  hutaan  improvement,  his  manaer  waa 
aoUtoiiMUfidaala.  There  waa  an  apparent  waat  of 
heartiness  and  coidiality.  It  seemea  as  if  he  had 
more  affection  for  the  species  than  for  the  ingredients 
of  which  it  was  composed.  He  was  in  reuity  very 
boepitable,  and  so  fend  ef  oompany  that  he  wb 
hardly  kappy  out  of  it;  bat  be  aid  not  moeive  his 
friends  witn  that  honest  joy  which  warms  more  than 
dinner  or  wine.^ 

Buch  Hre  some  of  the  obsermtions  of  a 
bold  and  deiterous  anatomizer  of  minda 
and  manners.  He  has  touched  on  points  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  ottr  own  remark— 4mt  we 
presume  we  can  offend  no  one  by  quoting 
what  he  has  written,  in  general  society, 
Mackintosh's  conversation,  though  we  will 
not  call  it  *  the  most  biilKent'  or  *  the  most 
instructive'  we  ever  heard,  was  undoubt- 
edly a  splendid  exhibition.  It  teemed  with 
information  and  anecdote,  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  ^at  kind  of  dialectic  wit  which 
plays  with  thoughts  rather  than  iftuiges, 
and  new  and  then  a  good  broad  datrh  of  na- 
tural and  naiionral  humor.  It  had  one 
slight  drawback ;  it  was,  at  least  in  mixed 
company,  apt  to  have  some  appearance  of 
preparation  and  effort:  he  seemed  too 
much  to  remember  that  he  had  a  chwracter 
to  maintain,  and  periiaps  the  literary  sub- 
jects which  employed  so  m\ic9i  of  his 
studious  hours  in  distinguishing  and  re- 
fining may  have  tended  to  give  an  «ir  of 
elaboration,  even  to  his  table-talk.  This 
elaboration,  however,  was  probably  invo- 
luntary, because,  although  few  men  were 
more  learned,  his  learning  never  over- 
loaded his  conversation — like  the  digni^ 
of  a  bigh  bred  man,  it  was  always  present, 
but  never  obtrusive. 

This  appearance  of  elaboration,  slight- 
ly observable  in  his  conversation,  was 
more  prominent,  and  still  more  eteusable 
in  his  public  speaking.  No  orator  we  sup- 
pose, however  naturally  gifted,  has  ever 
sustained  a  high  flight  without  taking  pre- 
paratory pains ;  but  of  oratory,  above  all 
others,  ars  est  celare  artem.  In  Mackin- 
tosh, the  preparation  was  too  obvious.  An 
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appearance  of  effort  is  an  insuperable  bar 
to  effect,  and  audiences  are,  irery  unjustly, 
disinclined  to  believe  that  a  speaker  feels 
what  he  says  if  they  suspect  hini  of  having 
before  thought  of  what  he  is  to  say.  This, 
we  believe,  was  the  principal  cause  of  that 
want  of  conviction — that  air  of  insincerity 
to  which  Mr.  Sydney  Smith  alludes,  as 
derogating  from  the  force  of  Mackintosh's 
oratory.  Certainly  no  man  ever  spoke  so 
well  with  so  little  weight  We  know  not 
whether  or  no  it  will  support  the  fore- 
going theory,  but  we  have  heard  that  the 
two  best  speeches  Mackintosh  ever  made 
were  both  short  impromptus.  One,  on 
the  purchase  of  the  Burney  Library,  he 
himself  mentions  with  a  satisfaction  which 
he  seems  to  have  rarely  felt  at  any  of  his 
attempts;  the  other,  of  which  we  know 
tiot  whether  any  trace  is  to  be  found,  was 
on  some  subject  connected  with  the  archi- 
tectural embellishments  of  London.  Of 
both  of  these,  high  encomiums  have  reach- 
ed us,  as  having  been  perfect  in  their  little 
way;  and  it  is  probabje^  for  they  were 
subjects  on  which  Mackintosh  had,  no 
doubt,  thought  much — h\fi  head  was  stored 
with  the  matter,  while  ^e  suddenness  of 
the  occasion  relieved  hin^  from  the  real 
trammels,  as  well  as  the  injurious  suspi- 
cion, of  verbal  preparation. 

As  a  writer,  he  will  ever  be  highly  es- 
teemed by  a  chosen  few — but  he  is,  we 
fear  we  must  admit,  not  likely  to  sustain 
an  extensive  popularity  with  posterity; 
end  such,  indeed*  must  necessarily  be  the 
fate  of  every  iiealogical  writer,  who, 
treating  of  human  afiairs,  prefers  to  deal 
with  thoughts  rather  than  things*  The 
most  wearisome  if  not  the  most  useless,  in 
our  opinion,  of  all  God's  creatures  is  what 
is  now^a^-days  called  a  philosophical  his- 
torian, the  best  i»f  whose  productions  is 
like  bad  turtle-soup,  in  which  selected 
scraps  of  the  real  animal  are  sparingly 
dispersed  in  an  ocean  of  home-made  gravy 
— rari  nan  tes  in  gurgite  vasto*  Yet  such 
a  dish  it  was  for  many  years  the  mono- 
mania of  Mackintosh  to  cook.  He,  we 
believe,  saw  in  his  latter  days  through 
that  delusion,  as  he  did  through  so  many 
others ;  and  modestly  confesses  that  he 
found  '  his  talents  was  rather  declamatory 
than  historical ;'  but  we  suspect  that  he 
did  himself,  in  this  instance,  some  injus- 
tice, and  did  not  attribute  the  defect  alto- 
gether to  the  right  cause.  It  was  the  style 
of  his  studies  rather,  perhaps,  than  that  of 
his  pen  that  he  found  on  revision  too  '  de- 
clamatory.' After  dreaming  all  his  life 
about  a  philosophical  history  of  England, 
b?.  in  his  very  last  years,  lowered  his  am* 


bition  to  the  humble  task  of  preparing  an 
abridgment  for  Lardner's  Cyclopadia,  in 
which  he  did  not  wholly  discard  the  phi- 
losophical style  of  writing  history,  and 
frequently  suspends  his  narrative  to  make 
sometimes  profound,  but  more  oAen,  trivial 
observations,  which  Hume  used  to  con- 
dense into  a  single  epithet  But  even 
this  abridgment  he  brought  down  only  to 
the  Reformation.  He  also  left  a  few  chap- 
ters of  a  History  of  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  (which  we  noticed  in  a  former  Num- 
ber); but  this,  notwithstanding  all  that 
we  hear  of  his  diligence  in  seeking  for  in- 
formation and  of  the  large  harvest  pro- 
duced by  his  search,  contains,  we  believe, 
nothing  new,  and  might,  we  think,  be  more 
truly  called  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
principles  of  the  Whigs  of  1830  with  those 
of  1688.  We  have,  also,  of  his  a  Life  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  which  is  really  such 
turtle-soup  as  we  have  before  described, 
where  the  facts  of  the  old  biographies 
float  about  in  a  tureen  of  Mackintosh ; — 
the  gravy,  we  admit,  is  well  made,  and  on 
the  whole  it  is  very  palatable — we,  how- 
ever, are  of  Sir  William  Curtis' s  school, 
and  still  prefer  what  he  used  to  call  the 
turtle  dressed  clean. 

We  are  inclined  to  rate  as  highly  as 
any  of  his  works,  a  short  account  of  the 
writers  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Human 
Mind,  with  a  summary  of  their  various 
theories ;  which  was  prepared  for,  and,  we 
suppose,  appeared  in,  a  late  Supplement  to 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica.  We  have 
it,  however,  in  a  separate  shape ;  it  is 
small  in  volume,  and  has  we  believe  at- 
tracted very  little  notice ;  but  it  appears, 
as  far  as  it  is  lawful  for  us  to  judge  of  such 
mysteries,  to  be  done  with  taste,  discrimi- 
nation, and,  as  far  as  the  subject  would  ad- 
mit, that  ease  and  perspicuity  which  flow 
from  the  complete  mastery  of  a  congenial 
subject  The  account  of  David  Hume,  in 
particular,  struck  us,  not  merely  as  excel- 
lent, but  as  the  best  specimen  of  Mackin- 
tosh's peculiar  talents. 

A  reprint  of  this  work,  with  some  of 
Sir  James's  admirable  articles  in  the  *  Edin- 
burgh Review,'  and  we  must  not  omit  to 
add  his  elegant  and  pathetic  sketch  of  Mr. 
Canning's  character,  originally  published 
in  one  of  the  Annuals — will  ere  long,  we 
hope,  be  undertaken  by  the  present  editor. 

The  day  will  no  doubt  come  when  his 
Journals  may  be  published  without  muti- 
lation or  reserve ;  and  we  are  inclined  to 
believe — rather  however  from  our  know- 
ledge of  the  man  than  from  the  cautious 
selections  given  in  these  volumes — that 
they  will  preserve  some  faint  idea  of  Mack- 
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iniosh's  conrersation  and  social  qualities ; 
which,  after  all,  were  his  chief  distinction 
among  his  contemporaries.  It  is  to  the 
Journals  of  the  London  life,  from  1812 
downward,  that  we  particularly  allude. 
We  shall  neyer  see  them — for  although 
we  are  convinced,  as  well  from  the  specr 
mens  we  have,  as  from  the  habitual  shy- 
ness and  reserve  of  the  man,  that  even  to 
his  wife  Mackintosh  would  rarely  speak 
out  with  entire  freedom,  yet  it  is  hardly 
possible  but  that  there  must  be  too  much 
of  personal  observation  to  permit  their  un- 
reserved publication  till  the  existing  gene- 
ration shall  have  passed  away.  They  will 
also  have,  we  cannot  doubt,  the  frequent 
fault  of  partiality,  and  occasionally  of 
prejudice ;  because,  though  Mackintosh, 
as  we  have  said,  was  exceedingly  candid, 
courteous,  and  cautious  in  his  intercourse 
with  society,  it  does  not  follow  that  his 
secret  pen  was  always  so  discreet,  either 
in  praise  or  blame ;  and  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  that  he  should  have  lived  so 
long  in  the  atmosphere  of  partv  without 
being,  occasionally  at  least,  inflamed  by 
its  heat,  and  infected  by  its  miasma.  Nor 
can  a  diary  written  to  amuse  an  absent 
fnend  be  without  some  spice  of  satire  and 
scandal.  In  the  few  extracts  given  of  the 
later  Journal,  we  see  sufiicient  indication  (if 
we  needed  any  evidence  of  what  is  so  natural 
as  to  be  inevitable)  of  these  deviations 
from  impartial  truth,  as  when — to  give 
only  two  examples — he  talks  of  his  *  ab- 
horrence of  the  Alien  BilP — a  measure 
identicaUy  as  necessary  and  as  just  as  Sir 
James's  right  to  shut  and  open  the  door 
of  his  own  house  in  New  Norfolk  Street; 
and  when — ^in  a  fervor  of  kindness  with 
which  Lord  HoUand's  personal  amiability 
inspires  all  his  friends — Mackintosh  is  so  | 


transported  as  to  declare,  that  *  in  the  high- 
est attributes  of  an  orator's  genius,  he 
{Lord  Holland)  excels  not  only  Brougham, 
but — Canning  P 

We  notice  these  prejudices  and  partiali- 
ties thus  slightly  because  we  could  not  go 
deeper  without  giving  pain;  we  notice 
them  at  ally  because,  if  we  did  not  thus  en- 
ter our  caveat,  it  might  be  alleged  hereaf- 
ter, when  the  Journals  shall  come  to  be 
fully  published,  that  even  we  had  not  ven- 
tured to  breathe  a  doubt  of  their  accuracy 
and  impartiality.  We,  therefore,  here  re- 
gister— not  a  doubt,  but  a  conviction  (which 
even  now  we  have  abundant  materials  to 
justify) — that  Mackintosh's  judgment  of 
the  men,  measures,  and  manners  of  his  day 
— though  probably  in  the  main  moderate 
and  just — must  still  be  read  with  those 
wholesome  suspicions  and  that  prudent 
scepticism,  from  whose  scrutiny  no  man 
— and,  above  all,  no  man  who  has  taken 
any  share  in  the  political  parties  of  his 
time— ever  has  been  or  ought  to  be  exempt 

In  conclusion,  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
saying,  that  this  is,  though  not  a  good 
Life  of  this  eminent  man,  a  most  interest- 
ing and  entertaining  collection  of  Mack- 
intoshiana;  and  that,  amidst  the  neces- 
sary defects  of  a  filial  editor,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  admire  the  modest  but  manly 
tone  and  spirit,  and  unaffected  good  taste, 
of  Mr.  Robert  Mackintosh's  own  connect- 
ing narrative. 

The  book  includes  two  likenesses  of  Sir 
James — one  from  a  portrait  by  Lawrence, 
painty  in  his  thirty-eighth  year :  the  other 
after  a  bust  by  Mr.  Barlowe,  done  when 
he  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty-six :  to  the 
fidelity  of  this  last  representation  of  a  mild 
and  thoughtful  good  man  we  can  bear 
witness. 
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Thouoh  we  were  never  enrolled  in  Pin- 
kerton's  corps  of  mighty  Ooths^  being  nei- 
ther believers  in  his  theories,  nor  admi- 
rers of  the  spirit  and  temper  in  which  he 
maintained  them,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny 
that  we  feel  a  strong  partiality  for  almost 
erery  branch  of  the  great  Gothic  and 
Teutonic  family,  by  whatever  appellation 
it  may  be  designated.  We  may,  perhaps, 
be  a  little  out  of  humor  at  present  with 
the  Belgians — but  we  have  a  great  regard 
for  the  Dutch,  a  still  greater  for  the  Ger- 
Bians,  and  an  absolute  enthusiasm  for  all 
tba  sons  of  Odin,  whether  Danes,  Swedes, 
Norwegians,  or  Icelanders.  Our  Gallic 
neighbors,  or  rather  the  doctors  of  one  of 
their  literary  sects,  a^iy  still  affect  to 
doubt  'si  un  AUemand  pent  avoir  de 
Fesprit' — but  if  even  these  fine  gentlemen 
reflect  on  the  part  acted  by  the  Germans 
and  their  kindred  on  the  theatre  of  the 
world  since  Arminius  struck  Rome  the 
blow  from  which  she  iMTer  recovered,  they 
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can  hardly  deny  them  power  and  valor« 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  arts  by  which  do- 
minion is  acquired  and  preserved.  Our 
interest  on  behalf  of  this  remarkable  race 
extends  not  only  to  their  history  and  civil 
polity,  but  also  to  their  language,  in  all 
its  branches.  We  well  remember  our  de- 
light at  the  discovery  that  Justin  and  Jus- 
tinian originally  bore  the  respectable 
names  of  Upright  and  Stock.  We  look 
upon  Ulphilas's  M<Bso-Gothi<5  €U>spels  ac 
one  of  the  most  precious  relics  of  an- 
tiquity^  and  would  have  every  word  of 
genuine  Teutonic  descent  carefully  pre- 
served, whether  spoken  by  the  prince  or 
the  peasant 

Of  course,  we  include  Enj^lish  in  our  list 
of  fiivorites,  and  believe,  as  m  duty  bound, 
diat,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  there  is  no  tongue 
superior  to  it  in  the  whole  European  cir- 
cle. We  are  disposed,  also,  to  take  it  as 
we  find  it,  and  are  very  far  from  wishing 
to  banish  any  terms  of  southern  descent 
that  can  produce  proper  warrants  of  na- 
turalization. We  are  fully  sensible  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  possessing  such  words  Mflouh 
er,florid,fiourishing,B}ong  with  their  coun- 
terparts hlooin,  blooming,  blow,  blossom; 
and  fiiel,  as  every  one  must,  that  the  union 
of  the  two  classes  furnishes  a  strength  and 
richness  of  diction,  and  a  choice  of  terms  to 
express  primary  and  seco^tey  ideas,  com- 
pared with  which  the  vocabulary  of  the 
French  and  the  Italians  is  poverty  itselH 
But,  after  all,  terms  of  Saxon  and  Northern 
oriffin  constitute  the  sinews  of  our  speech, 
andmust  be  the  most  attentively  studied  by 
those  who  would  form  clear  ideas  of  ltd 
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genius  and  structure.  Indeed,  one  prin- 
cipal reason  why  we  prize  a  knowledge  of 
the  German  and  Scandinavian  dialects, 
and  would  recommend  it  to  others,  is  that 
they  throw  a  light  on  the  analogies  of  our 
own  language,  and  the  principles  of  its 
grammar,  which  cannot  be  obtained  from 
any  other  source.  We  know  that  it  is 
easy  to  sneer  at  such  pursuits,  and  to  ask 
— who  but  a  dull  pedant  can  see  any  use 
in  confronting  obscure  and  antiquated 
English  terms  with  equally  obscure  Ger- 
man ones,  all  which  might,  without  any 
great  injury,  be  consigned  to  utter 
obliyion?  It  would  have  been  equally 
easy  to  ask  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago — and 
would  at  that  time  have  sounded  quite  as 
plaufibly — what  can  be  the  use  of  collect- 
ing and  comparing  unsightly  fragments  of 
bone  that  have  been  mouldering  in  the 
earth  for  centuries  ?  But  now,  after  the 
brilliant  discoveries  of  Cuvier  and  Buck- 
land,  no  man  could  propose  such  a  ques- 
tion without  exposing  himself  to  the 
laughter  and  contempt  of  every  man  of 
science.  Sciolists  are  very  apt  to  despise 
what  they  do  not  understand ;  but  they 
who  are  properly  qualified  to  appreciate 
the  matter  know  that  philology  is  neither 
a  useless  nor  a  trivial  pursuit, — that  when 
treated  in  an  enlightened  and  philosophi- 
eal  spirit,  it  is  worthy  of  all  the  exertions 
of  the  subtlest  as  well  as  most  compre- 
bensiTe  intellect.  The  knowledge  of 
words  is,  in  its  full  and  true  acceptation, 
the  knowledge  of  things,  and  a  scientific 
acquaintance  with  a  language  eannot  fail 
to  throw  some  light  on  the  origin,  history, 
and  condition  of  those  who  speak  or  spoke 
it.  Who  knew  any  thing  about  the  gip- 
aies,  till  an  examination  of  their  language 
proved  beyond  all  doubt  that  they  came 
from  the  banks  of  the  Indus  ?  Who  knowjp 
anything  certain  about  the  Pelasgi  ?  And 
who  does  not  perceive  that  two  connected 
sentences  of  their  language  would  tell  us 
more  clearly  what  they  really  were  than 
all  that  has  hitherto  been  written  about 
diem  T  The  Irish  antiquaries  give  mag- 
nificent accounts  of  the  learning  and  civili- 
zation of  their  ancestors  two  or  three 
thousand  years  ago ;  but  when  we  find 
tliat  their  language,  in  some  respects  a  co- 
pious as  well  as  beautiful  one,  is  utterly 
destitute  of  scientific  terms,  and  cannot 
convey  the  isnport  of  them  without  a 
clumsy  periphrasis,  we  are  enabled  to  ap- 
preciate such  statements  at  their  real 
Talue. 

We  are  aware  that  Dugald  Stewart^while 
combating  the  metaphysical  conclusions 
of  Home  Tooke,  thouglit  proper  to^speak 


somewhat  slightingly  of  etymological  in- 
vestigations. With  all  due  respect  for 
such  authority,  we  think  that  he  took  an 
insufiicient  as  well  as  an  unfair  view. of 
the  matter.  When  he  represents  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  branch  of  knowledge  as 
linfavorable  to  elegance  of  composition, 
refined  taste,  or  enlargement  of  the  men- 
tal faculties,  he  seems  to  have  forgotten 
the  grammatical  and  etymological  specu- 
lations of  Plato,  Caesar^  and  Cicero — and 
that  the  collection  and  comparison  of  the 
provincialisms  of  Germany  was  a  favorite 
employment  of  the  illustrious  Leibnitz. 
We  fully  assent  to  Mr.  Stewart's  strictures 
on  the  absurdity  of  Tooke's  favorite  po- 
sition, that  words  ought  always  to  be  used 
in  their  primitive  signification.  A  wise 
man  employs  thp  language  of  the  country 
according  to  its  current  acceptation,  as  he 
uses  the  national  coin  according  to  its  cur- 
rent value,  taking  care  in  both  cases  to 
choose  the  genuine  and  reject  the  counter- 
feit. But  when  Mr.  Stewart  tries  to  make 
it  appear  that  it  is  better  in  many  cases  to 
remain  ignorant  of  the  original  meaning  of 
words  than  to  know  it,  we  think  him  sin- 
gularly unfortunate  both  in  his  position 
and  in  the  illustration  which  he  brings 
forward  to  support  it.  The  learned  Pro- 
fessor says  :-^ 

*The  argument  against  the  critical  utility  of  these 
etymological  researches  mi^ht  be  carried  much  far- 
ther, by  illustrating  their  tendency  with  respect  to  oar 
poetical  vocabulary.  The  power  of  this  (which  de- 
pends wholly  on  association)  is  often  increased  by  the 
mystery  which  bangs  over  the  origin  of  its  conse- 
crated terms ;  as  the  nobility  of  a  fanuly  gains  an  so 
cession  of  lustre,  when  its  history  is  lost  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  fabulous  ages. 

*  A  single  inatanee  wm  at  once  explain  and  con- 
firm the  foregoing  remark.  Few  words,  perhaps,  in 
our  language  have  been  used  more  happily  by  some 
of  our  older  poets  than  harbinger;  more  particularly 
by  MHton,  whose  **  Paradise  Lost'*  has  rendered 
even  the  organical  sound  pleasing  to  the  tocy-^ 
<*  And  now  of  love  tfaoy  treat,  tiH  th*  evening  star, 

Love's  harbinger^  appear'd." 

How  powerful  are  the  associations  which  such  a 
eombination  of  ideas  must  establish  in  the  memory 
of  eveiy  reader  capable  of  feeling  their  beauty  j  and 
what  a  ch^rm  is  communicated  to  the  word,  thu§ 
blended  in  its  effect  with  such  pictures  as  those  of  (he 
evening  star,  and  of  the  loves  of  our  first  pareats ! 

<  When  I  look  into  Johveon  for  the  etymology  of 
harbineert  I  find  it  is  derived  from  the  Dutch  heifer' 
ger,  which  denotes  one  who  goes  to  provide  lodgings 
or  a  harbor  for  those  who  follow.  Whoever  may 
thank  the  author  for  this  conjectore,  it  certainly  will 
not  be  the  lover  of  Milton's  poeUy,  The  injuiy, 
however,  which  is  here  done  to  the  word  in  question, 
is  slig^bt  m  comparison  to  what  it  would  have  been,  if 
its  origin  had  been  traced  to  some  root  in  out  own 
language  equally  ignoble,  and  re^embKng  it  as  near- 
ly in  point  of  oittioinphy.'--PAaosopAlc«t  £tiayt>  P- 
195. 
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ed,  aad  will  doubtlesi  appear  very  convinc- 
ing to  a  certain  class  of  readers.  In  our 
opiniofi  the  criticism  is  radically  unsound, 
and  more  worthy  of  Lord  Chesterfield 
than  of  Dugald  Stewart.  In  fact,  the  im- 
plicit adoption  of  the  principle  involved 
in  it  would  make  us  quarrel  with  half  our 
national  vocabulary,  which  roust,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  have  been  applied  to 
low  and  familiar  objects,  when  it  was  the 
language  of  a  rude  and  barbarous  people. 
Let  us  apply  the  canon  to  another  expres- 
sion, much  more  homely  in  its  origin  and 
assoeiatioBs  than  harbinger.  We  need 
not  inform  our  readers  who  wrote  the 
following  passages — 

*  Though  the  yesty  waves 
Confound  and  swallow  navigation  op.' 

'  These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snow^  flake, 

They  melt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  wich  mar 

Alike  the  Armada's  pnde,  or  spoils  of  Trafalgar.' 

With  all  due  reverence  for  Partridge^s 
maxim — de  sustihus — we  cannot  help 
maintaining  that  no  man  can  perceive  the 
full  power  of  the  above  nervous  expres- 
sions, unless  he  knows  precisely  whatyeas^ 
means ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  critic  who 
would  quarrel  with  them  on  account  of 
the  connection  of  the  word  with  malt, 
hops,  and  beer-barreb,  and  propose  the 
substitution  of  frothy  foam^  or  any  i- 
milar  milk  and  water  expression,  had 
better  shut  up  Shakspeare  and  Byron, 
and  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  French 
tragedies.  It  seems  as  absurd  to  quarrel 
with  a  forcible  and  appropriate  poetical 
epithet  on  account  of  the  homeliness  of  its 
origin,  as  it  would  be  to  despise  a  beautiful 
butterfly,  because  it  was  once  a  caterpillar ; 
and,  to  pursue  the  analogy,  it  is  as  inter- 
esting and  instructive  to  trace  the  pro- 
gress of  language  from  rudeness  to  refine- 
ment, as  to  watch  the  successive  transfor- 
mations of  the  various  tribes  of  insects. 

Once  more :  Mr.  Stewart  describes  phi^ 
lologists  as  a  useful  sort  of  inferior  drudg- 
es, who  may  often  furnish  their  betters 
with  important  data  for  illustrating  the 
progress  of  laws,  of  arts,  and  of  manners, 
or  for  tracing  the  migrations  of  mankind 
in  ages  of  which  we  have  no  historical 
records.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  occur- 
red to  him  that  it  is  y^xy  possible  for  the 
profound  philologist,  and  the  enlightened 
antiquary  or  historian,  to  he  united  in  the 
same  person;  and  that  he  who  derives 
this  species  of  knowledge  from  the  foun- 
tain-head, must  possess  a  great  superiority 
over  him  who  has  it  at  second  or  third 
hand,  as  all  can  testify  who  know  and  are 
able  to  appreciate  the  profound  researches 


of  such  men  as  the  late  illustrioiis  Hum- 
boldt Had  Mr.  Stewart  himself  possess- 
ed a  little  more  of  this  sort  of  knowledge, 
he  would  never  have  brought  forward 
that  most  extraordinary  theory  of  the  ori- 
gin of  Sansu^rit,  which  he  supposes  to  be 
a  mere  factitious  language,  manufactured 
by  the  Bramins  on  the  model  of  the  Greek. 
This,  we  are  willing  to  admit,  is  the  most 
flagrant  absurdity  that  has  emanated  from 
the  Scotch  school  since  the  days  of  Moil* 
boddo. 

Our  anxiety  to  vindicate  a  favorite  pur^ 
suit  has  rather  led  us  astray  from  our 
purpose,  which  is,  to  make  some  remarks 
on  the  present  state  of  English  lexicogra- 
phy. We  shall  not  laboriously  attempt 
to  demonstrate  the  value  of  a  good  dic- 
tionary, or  to  show  that  there  is  as  much 
reason  for  compiling  a  good  one  of  the 
English  language  as  of  any  other.  Even 
supposing  that  we  did  not  reqtiire  such  a 
work  for  ourselves,  it  must  at  all  events 
be  wanted  by  those  foreigners  who  take 
an  interest  in  our  literature.  In  moat 
parts  of  Europe,  a  knowledge  of  English 
is  now  a  necessary  part  of  a  liberal  edth 
cation,  and  the  scholars  of  Germany  and 
I>enmark  are  not  satisfied  with  a  meagre 
school  vocabulary,  but  go  to  the  best  and 
most  original  sources  of  information, 
wherever  they  can  procure  them.  It  i% 
therefore,  of  great  importance  to  them 
that  the  words  of  our  language  should  be 
carefully  collected  and  correctly  explain- 
ed, as  they  cannot  always  have  recourse^ 
like  ourselves,  to  living  sources  of  in* 
formation.  We  heartily  wish,  for  their 
sakes,  as  well  as  for  our  own  credit,  that 
Uiey  had  some  better  guidance  than  they 
can  command  at  present  We  fear  that 
our  best  means  and  appliances  are  £ftr 
from  trustworthy,  and  we  feel  rather  in* 
clined  to  agree  with  a  worthy  Hiberniaa 
of  our  acquaintance^  who  declared  that 
the  only  good  English  dictionary  we  pos- 
sess is  Dr.  Jaoiieson's  Scottish  one.  None 
of  our  lexicographers  Bas  equalled,  ot 
even  approached,  the  venerable  Doctor's 
industry  in  collecting  words,  or  his  skill 
and  care  in  explaining  them ;  and  though 
etymology  is  his  weakest  point,  he  hai« 
even  in  this  department,  a  decided  superi* 
ority  over  his  southern  competitors.  Ety- 
mology and  philology  do  not  seem  te 
thrive  on  British  ground.  We  were  in- 
debted to  a  foreigner  (Junius)  for  the 
first  systematic  and  comprehensive  work 
on  the  analogies  of  our  tongue,  and  it  is 
humiliating  to  think  how  little  real  im- 
provement has  been  eflfected  in  the  two 
centuries  that  have  since  elapsed.      We 
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have  manifested  the  same  supineness  in 
other  matters  connected  with  onr  national 
literature.  We  have  allowed  a  Bavarian 
to  print  the  first  edition  of  the  Old  Saxon 
evangelical  harmony — the  most  precious 
monument  of  the  kind,  next  to  the  Moeso- 
Gothic  Gospels — -from  English  manu- 
scripts. In  like  manner,  we  are  indebted 
to  a  Dane  for  the  first  printed  text  of  Beo< 
wulf,  the  most  remarkable  production  in 
the  whole  range  of  Anglo^axon  litera- 
ture ;  and  we  hare  to  thank  another  Dane 
for  our  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
Anglo-Saxon  versification,  and  for  the 
only  grammar  of  that  language  which  de- 
seryes  the  name.  We  have  had,  it  is  true, 
and  still  have,  men  who  pride  themselves 
on  their  exploits  in  English  philology, 
but  the  best  among  them  are  much  on  a 
par  with  persons  who  fancy  they  are  pene- 
trating into  the  profoundest  mysteries  of 
Seology,  while  they  are  only  gathering  up 
le  pebbles  that  lie  on  the  earth's  sur- 
&ce.*  We  admit  that  Home  Tooke  dug 
more  deeply  than  his  competitors,  and  by 
no  means  without  success;  but,  for  want 
of  practical  knowledge,  he  often  labored 
in  the  wronf  vein,  and  as  often  failed  to 
turn  the  right  one  to  the  utmost  advan- 
tage. 

One  principal  cause  for  the  little  pro- 
gress hitherto  made  in  this  branch  of 
science  is,  that  it  has  too  often  been  stu- 
died as  physiology  was  before  the  time  of 
Galileo  and  Bacon.  It  was  found  easier  to 
guess  than  to  explore;  consequently,  al- 
most every  etymologist — instead  of  form- 
ing his  system  from  a  copious  and  careful 
induction  of  facts — sets  out  with  a  deter- 
mination to  reduce  everything  to  a  cer- 
tain preconceived  chimerical  theory.  One 
starts  with  the  doctrine,  that  Celtic  was 
certainly  spoken  in  Paradise;  another  as* 
sumes  the  identity  of  Irish  with  PhoBni- 
dan;  a  third  underUkes  to  prove  that 
Welsh  is  the  oldest  daughter  of  the  He- 
brew.   Murray  clearly  sees  all  languages 

lurking  in  nine  uncouth  monosyllables 

like  forests  of  oaks  in  a  few  acorns ;  Voss 
is  content  with  extracting  Greek  from  a 
couple.  On  this,  a  German  philologist,  of 
a  better  stamp,  sarcastically  observes,  that 
we  may  just  as  well  undertake  to  derire 
every  word  in  every  language  from  the 
Towel  A ;  and  that,  if  avuSi  theories  are  to 


*  We  are  far  from  intending  to  inclade  all  our 
dfNfio- Saxon  scbolare  of  the  present  day  in  this  cen* 
•are.  We  admired,  and  eincereiy  regret,  Mr.  Co- 
mrbeare.  Some  othen  of  them — especially  Mr. 
iLemble  and  Mr.  Thorpe— have  also  done  good  ser- 
vice in  this  department,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that 
they  will  lire  to  do  a  great  deal  more. 


be  tolerated  at  all,  the  simplest  mnst  oeces- 
sarily  be  the  best  All  extraraganciee  of 
this  sort  deserve  to  be  clmmied  with  Dar- 
win's process  for  manufacturing  animal 
bodies  from  irritable  fibres  ;  and  make  us 
long  for  the  re-appearance  of  Aristopha- 
nes on  earth,  to  put  the  dreaming  authors 
— ^X0«Yorar4jf  X^fuv  lifsTg — in  the  Clouds. 

Another   great  source    of    failnre   has 
been,  that  nearly  all  our  English  etymolo- 
gists took  up  their  trade  without  so^cient 
capital,  and  showed  themselves  grievously 
deficient  in  the  various  kinds  of  know- 
ledge requisite  to  pursue  it  with  success. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  collect  a  mass  of  ap- 
parently similar  words,  according  to  their 
initial  letters  in  dictionaries ;   an  etymolo- 
gist ought  to  know  the  affinity  and  difi^er- 
ent  degrees  of  affinity  between  languages 
— to  study  the  genius  and    grammatical 
structure  of  each — and,  above  all,  to  pos- 
sess a  certain  intuitive  quickness  of  per- 
ception, combined  with  sound  judgment, 
capable  of  distinguishing  the    real  from 
the  imaginary.     Without  this  faculty  of 
discrimination,  mere  ponderous  learning 
is  often  worse  than  useless — the  more  a 
man  knows,  the  more  blunders'  he  is  likely 
to  commit     We  have  a  signal  example  of 
this  in  our  countryman   Hickes.      Few 
works  ethibit  more  zeal  than  his  '  The- 
saurus ;'  and  those  who  can  separate  the 
wheat  from  the  chaff  may  glean  from  it  a 
great  deal  of  valuable  information.    Never- 
Uieless,  we  should  be  sorry  to  send  a.fellaV' 
creature  thither  for  elementary  instruction. 
Though  he  had  so  little  discrimination  as  to 
confound  old  Saxon  and  Francic — the  verjr 
north  and  south  poles  of  the  Germanic  di- 
alects— he,  in  an  unlucky  hour,  took  upon 
himself  to  determine  ex  catkedrd  the  dif- 
ferent periods  of  the   Anglo-Saxon  lan- 
guage, end  to  classify  its  written  monu- 
ments according  to  their  different  degrees 
of  purity  or  impurity.      His  method  o( 
proceeding  was    summary    enough:    he 
first  constructed  a  grammatical  and  criti- 
cal system  of  his  own,  on  the  most  erro- 
neous and  imperfect  data;  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  stigmatize  everything  that  did 
not  seem  to  accord  with  it,  as  DaiTo-Sax- 
on,  and  corrupt.     As  he  was  unable  to 
distinguish  between  achaisms  and  poetical 
forms,  and  actual  corruptions,  he  has  in- 
cluded under  the  above  head  innumerable 
compositions  which  do  not  exhibit  a  sin- 
gle   Danish   peculiarity,  grammatical  of 
verbal ;  some  of  tbem,  in  fact,  being  imt- 
ten  before  the  Danish  invaders  were  seen 
or  heard  of.     Most  unfortunately,  he  Lss 
been  looked  up  to  as  a  paramount  author- 
ity for  more  than  a  century ;  consequent- 
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ly^  Ms  labors  have  been,  in  many  respects, 
more  injorioos  than  beneficial.  We  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  a  man  may  learn 
more  of  Uie  genius  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
lan^age,  and  of  the  true  principles  of  its 

S-ammar,  from  Rask,  in  a  single  week, 
an  he  will  be  likely  to  do  in  a  year  from 
the  ponderous,  ill-digested,  and  bewilder- 
ing compilation  of  Hickes. 

Of  course,  not  much  was  to  be  expect- 
ed Irom  the  successors  of  Hickes,  who  had 
his  faults  without  a  tithe  of  his  learning 
or  industry.     Some  of  them  seem  to  have 
been  qualified  for  the  office  they  under- 
took, in  the  same  way  as  the  macers  in 
the  Scottish  courts,  *of  whom,'  as  the  au- 
thor  of   Redgauntlet  records,  'it  is  ex- 
pressly required  that  they  shall  be  persons 
of  no  knowUd^e.^     Not  only  do  they  ma- 
nifest a  gross  Ignorance  of  the  grammati- 
cal structure  of  the  languages  they  had  to 
deal  with,  but  a  total  want  of  perception 
of    their  most  obvious  analogies.     The 
Ganges  in  corresponding  words  of  kin- 
dred languages  are  not  arbitrary  and  ca- 
pricious, but  regulated  by  fixed  and  deeply- 
seated  principles ;  especially  in  the  radical 
words  of  the  more  ancient  dialects.    When 
we  meet  with  a  simple  verbal  form  in  An- 
glo-Saxon, we  know  beforehand  in  what 
shape  it  may  be  expected  to  occur  in  Ice- 
landic, as  well  as  what  further  modifica- 
tion it  is  likely  to  undergo  in  Danish  and 
Swedish.     0£  this  sort  of  knowledge^ 
die  very  foundation  of  all  rational  etymo- 
logy—-onr  word-catchers  do  not  seem  to 
Inve  had  the  smallest  tincture,  and  conse- 
quently   they   are   perpetually  allowing 
themselves  to  be  s^hiced  by  imaginary 
resemblances  into  the  most  ludicrous  mis- 
takes.    One  of  their  deficiencies  is  extra- 
ordinary enough  in  these  days  of  univer- 
sal diffusion  of   knowledge.      We  have 
taken   some   pains  in  making  ourselves 
acquainted  with  our  recent  lexicographers 
and  ^lossarists,  and  find  great  reason  to 
doubt  whether  any  two  of  the  whole  tribe 
have  so  much  as  a  schoolboy  acquaintance 
with  modern  German.     It  is  well  known 
that  this  language  as  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  philologist,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  extent  of  its  vocabulary 
and  the  number  and  value  of  its  ancient 
literary  monuments,  but  further,  because 
the  best  works  on  almost  every  branch  of 
the  subject  are  only  accessible  to  a  person 
acquainted  with  it     Perhaps  the  writings 
of  Qrimm,  Bopp,  and  their  coadjutors — 
men  who  seem  likely  to  efiect  the  same 
sort  of  revolution  in  European  philology 
that  Cuvier  wrought  in  the  sciences  of 
comparative  anatomy  and  geology — ^have 


scarcely  had  time  to  make  their  way 
among  our  scholars:  but  how  comes  it 
that  so  little  use  has  been  made  of  works 
which  have  been  forty  or  fifty  years  be- 
fore the  public  1  We  indeed  occasionally 
meet  with  references  to  Schilter,  Haltaus, 
Wachter,  and  Richey,  whose  Latin  fur* 
nishes  some  clue  to  their  meaning ;  but 
wo  have  looked  in  vain  for  an  etymology 
from  the  valuable  Bremisch-Sftchsisches 
WOrterbuch-: — the  Holsteinisches  Idioti- 
kon — the  elaborate  work  of  Stalder  on 
the  dialects  of  Switzerland;  and  what  is 
still  more  extraordinary,  we  have  not 
found  the  smallest  notice  taken  of  the 
celebrated  dictionary  of  Adelung — which, 
as  a  comprehensive  etymological  deposi- 
tory, perhaps  claims  precedent  over  every 
European  work  of  the  same  class.  We 
can  only  account  for  this  by  concluding 
that  the  key  to  those  treasures  was  want- 
ing. The  explanations  and  definitions 
are  German— ^(poSga  TsCrQvsg — consequent- 
ly, any  attempt  of  the  uninitiated  to  five 
us  the  benefit  of  them  would  have  had 
the  succeiis  of  George  Primrose's  well- 
meant  attempt  to  teach  the  Dutch  Eng- 
lish. 

It  is,  however,  time  to  take  some  notice 
of  the  dififerent  works  we  are  professing 
to  review.  The  limits  of  an  article  ne- 
cessarily preclude  all  detailed  analysis  of 
their  contents;  we  shall,  therefore,  give 
our  opinion  of  their  respective  merits  as 
briefly  as  we  can.  Concerning  Mr.  Todd's 
labors,  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  say 
much.  He  has  shown  much  industry  in 
collecting  words  from  our  old  writers; 
and  has  made  sundry  corrections,  which 
are  not  without  their  value.  In  short,  it 
is  easy  to  perceive  that  he  has  read  many 
books,  and  remembers  a  great  deal  of 
what  he  has  read ;  and  that  he  is  suffi- 
ciently accurate  in  matters  connected  with 
his  own  particular  department  But  his 
acquaintance  with  the  language  is  more 
scholastic  than  vernacular ;  and  he  too  fre- 
Quently  reminds  us  of  Lightfoot,  who,  after 
drawing  up  a  most  learned  and  elaborate  to- 
pographical description  of  Jerusalem,  was 
completely  lost  on  the  road  to  his  own 
field.  He  had  most  especially  failed  in 
adapting  his  work  to  the  present  state  of 
science.  Innumerable  terms  of  art  are 
wholly  omitted,  and  the  explanations  of 
many  that  are  given  are  either  defective 
or  absolutely  erroneous;  in  short,  he 
seems  to  think  that  the  terminology  of 
science  remains  nearly  what  it  was  in  the 
daiys  of  George  II.  The  department  of 
British  Botany,  in  which  precision  was 
both  necessary  and  easily  attainable,   is 
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executed  throngrliout  in  the  most  slorenly 
and  incomplete  manner.  Instead  of  the 
nomenclature  of  LinniHis,  Mr.  Todd  has 
either  given  the  exploded  and  forgotten 
definitions  of  Miller's  Dictionary,  or  none 
at  all ;  consequently,  a  foreigner  would, 
in  a  vast  majority  of  instances,  b^unahle 
to  discover  what  is  meant.  Jjei  the  fol- 
lowing familiar  words — respecting  which 
one  would  think  there  could  be  no  mis- 
take — serve  as  a  sample : — 

1.  'Cockle  {eoccel^  Sax.;  lolium,  zizaniOy  Lat), 
a  weed  that  ^^rows  in  corn.  Tbe  same  with  corn- 
rose,  a  species  of  poppy.' 

Here  is  a  confusion  of  three  distinct 
plants, — Lolium  temulentumy  or  darnel — 
Agrostemma  githago^  the  corn-cockle — 
and  Papaver  rhxas,  the  wild  poppy. 

S.  ^Watbrbad  (pfontofp),  a  plant' 

What  plant? — Is  it  Plantago  major — 
media — lanccolata — coronopus — or  mart- 
timaf  A  reference  to  the  Saxon  weg- 
brad,  or  the  German  wegebreit,  would 
have  shown  that  the  proper  orthography 
is  w^ybrede;  and  also  have  served  to 
identify  the  species, 

3.  '  Crakbbeet,  the  whortleberry  or  bilberry.' 

No  more  than  a  raspberry  is  a  blackber- 
ry— as  every  man,  woman,  or  child,  that 
has  tasted  a  cranberry-tart,  can  testify. 
We  hope  it  is  unnecessary  to  tell  our 
readers  in  what  the  difference  consists; 
but  we  ask  seriously,  whether  foreigners, 
who  find  these  gross  blunders  in  our  most 
accredited  dictionaries,  will  not  have 
cause  to  say,  that  Englishmen  neither 
know  their  own  language,  nor  the  most 
common  natural  productions  of  their  own 
country  ? 

As  specimens  of  English  natural  histo- 
ry, the  above  are  doubtless  bad  enough ; 
they  are,  however,  by  no  means  the  worst 
samples  of  the  march  of  information  among 
us.  Our  readers  are  probably  aware  tliat 
an  Almanac  is  annually  published  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge — with  suf- 
ficiently lofty  pretensions,  and  bearing  in 
front  the  names  of  an  ex-Lord  Chancel- 
lor, and  we  know  not  how  many  cabinet 
ministers.  The  one  published  in  1832  is 
garnished  with  a  calendar  of  British  zoolo- 
gy, furnished,  we  suppose,  by  a  professor 
of  the  London  University — certainly  by 
some  one  to  whom  the  sound  of  Bow-bell 
is  more  familiar  than  the  zoology  of  this 
or  any  other  country.  Among  the  natural 
phenomena  in  January,  we  are  gravely 
informed  that  the  hearth  cricket,  the  bed 
Jlea,  and  the  cheese  mite  may  be  seen  in 


their  respeetive  hauats,  ^pa/rticfdwrhf  o% 
fine  days  !  Uniloubtedly !  and  so  may  bugs 
and  other  little  creatures  familiar  to  man  1 
In  February,  '  the  grayling  aseends  rivers 
from  the  sea.'  We  believe  grayling  are 
about  as  plentiful  in  the  sea  as  hernngs 
are  in  Virginia  Water.  In  June,  *tbe 
sheep— Ovii  aties — is  shorn  and  vr^fAt- 
ed!' — {qu.  washed  and  shorn?) a  piece  of 
natural  history  worthy  of  the  wight  who 
pronounced  St  Paul's  a  great  natural  ca- 
riosity. In  November,  *  hares  remain 
much  in  their  dens^ — (fearful  places,  no 
doubt) ;  and  the  in-June-shorn-and-wasbed 
ovis  aries  *  pairs'  (we  thought  tbe  ram  was 
vir  gregis),  *and  utters  its  peculiar  calV — 
being,  we  suppose,  silent  at  all  other  sea- 
sons. In  December,  the  different  species 
of  swallows — like  Horrebow*s  owls — *are 
not  found  :*  we  needed  no  ^host  to  tell  m 
that  Surely  such  stuff  as  this — and  there 
is  plenty  of  the  same  sort — is  not  muck 
better  than  Francis  Moore's  astrology  1 
A  botanical  and  floral  register,  in  a  sub- 
sequent Almanac,  is  pretty  much  of  the 
same  calibre.  If  the  countrymen  of  Lin- 
naeus get  hold  of  these  publications^ 
which  they  will  naturally  regard  as  con- 
taining the  concentrated  wisdom  of  the 
Society — what  an  elevated  idea  they  will 
have  of  the  state  of  knowledge  among  usl 
— But  we  must  come  back  to  our  diction* 
aries. 

We  had  seen  Dr.  Webster's  work  so 
highly  praised,  particularly  by  his  coun- 
trymen, that  we  were  led  to  form  high 
expectations  of  its  merit  These  expec- 
tations have,  in  a  great  measure,  been  dis- 
appointed. We  give  the  author  credit 
for  great  industry — some  of  which  is  not 
unsuccessfully  directed.  He  has  added 
many  words,  and  corrected  many  errors, 
especially  in  terms  relating  to  natural  his- 
tory and  other  branches  of  modem  science. 
But  the  general  execution  of  his  work  is 
poor  enough.  It  contains,  indeed,  the 
words  in  common  use,  with  their  ordinary 
acceptations,  but  conveys  no  luminous  or 
correct  views  of  the  origin  and  structure 
o{  the  language.  Inde^,  as  an  attempt 
to  give  the  derivation  and  primary  mean- 
ing of  words,  it  must  be  considered  as  a 
decided  failure;  and  is  throughout  con- 
ducted on  perverse  and  erroneous  princi- 
ples. The  mere  perusal  of  his  PreAice  is 
sufficient  to  show  that  he  is  but  slenderly 
qualified  for  the  undertaking.  There  is 
everywhere  a  great  parade  of  erudition, 
and  a  great  lack  of  real  knowledge;  iB 
short,  we  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have 
witnessed  in  the  same  compass  a  greater 
number  of  crudities  and  errors,  or  iiiore 
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pains  taken  to  so  Uttla  purpose.    In  his 
skelch  of  languages,  he  describes  Basque 
as  a  pore  dialect  of  the  old  Celtic:  it  is 
neither  allied  to  the  Celtic  nor  to  any 
other  European  family  of  tongues.     He 
states  further,  that  he  *  has  no  particular 
knowledge  of  the  Norwegian,  Icelandic, 
and  the  dialects  or  languages  spoken  in 
Switsco-land,  further  than  that  they  belong 
to  the  Teutonic  or  Gothic  ^eimily.'     Could 
a  man  who  professes  to  hare  spent  half 
his  life  in  comparing  languages  be  ignorant 
tliat  Icelandic  is  the  Tenerable  parent  of 
the  whole  Scandinavian  tribe;  and,  con- 
sequently,  of   first    rate    importance  in 
tracing  the  origin  of  words  ?     He  disco- 
Ters  tbftt  the  prefixed  a  in  awake,  ashamed, 
See,  is  formed  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ge — 
with  which  it  has  not  the  smallest  con- 
nection ;  and,  moreoyer,  that  the  same  par- 
ticle (ge)  is  retained  in  die  Danish  and  in 
some  German  and   Dutch  words.     It  is 
notoriously  of  the  most  extensive  use  in 
Dutch  and  German — and  the  very  few 
Danish  words  in  which  it  occurs  are  one 
and  all  borrowed  from  the  Lower  Saxon. 
With  equal  felicity  he   asserts  that  the 
prefix  be  is  of  extensive  use  in  Danish  and 
Swedish.     Just  as  much  as  hyper  and  peri 
are  in  Latin ;  be,  like  ge,  is  in  those  two 
languages  a  borrowed  particle,  and  from 
the*  same  quarter.     He  thinks  the  nega- 
tive prefix  0  in  Swedish  is  probably  a  con- 
tracted word,  being  unable  to  perceive  its 
identity  with  the  Gkrman  and  English  un. 
As  might  be  supposed  from  these  speci- 
mens— T>r,  Webster's  application  of  the 
northern  tongues  to  English  etymologies 
i&  often  erroneous  and  perverse  enough — 
it  is,   however,  upon   the  whole,  better 
than  we  should  have  anticipated  from  one 
so  slenderly  acquainted  with  their  struc- 
ture   and    peculiarities.     He    has   taken 
great  pains  in  collecting  and  comparing 
synonymes  from  different  languages,  aad 
is  often  sufficiently  happy  in  the  explana- 
tion of  individual  terms.     But  the  ambi- 
tious   attempt    to    develop    the    radical 
import  of  words  was  an  undertaking  far 
beyond  his  strength  and   acquirements. 
In  nineteen  instances  out  of  twenty  his 
explanations  are  founded  on  a  mere  peti- 
Uo  principih  and  frequently  they  are  too 
ludicrous  to  deserve  a  serious  refutation. 
Our  readers  mf^y^  judge  of  them  by  the 
following  sample: — 

'Heat  moslly  implies  exokeraent;  bat  as  the  ef- 
fect of  heat  as  well  aa  of  cold  ia  ■ometimes  to  coin- 
tract — ^I  tbink  both  are  Bometimes  from  the  same 
radix.' 

We  fear  the  doctor  had  forgotten  the 


hhle  of  the  satyr  and  the  traveller,  when 
he  penned  the  above  choice  sentence. 

The  main  feature  of  the  doctor's  work — 
and  the  point  on  which  he  evidently  mqst 
prides  himself — ^is  a  laborious  parallel  be- 
tween Hebrew — with  its  kindred  dialects 
— and  those  European  languages  from 
which  English  is  derived.  We  hesitate 
not  to  say  that  it  is  a  waste  of  time  and 
labor  to  attempt  to  establish  an  analogy 
between  two  classes  so  totally  unlike  in 
their  component  elements,  as  well  as  their 
entire  mechanism  and  grammatical  struc- 
ture. There  are,  it  is  true,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  verbal  resemblances,  which,  when 
carefully  examined,  generally  prove  more 
apparent  than  real.  It  is  seldom  that  an 
affinity  can  be  proved,  and  when  a  remote 
one  does  exist,  the  discovery  of  it  rarely 
throws  any  light  on  the  origin  or  philoso- 
phy of  languages  like  ours.  We  will 
produce  a  single  example  of  the  fallacy  of 
trusting  to  resemblances  of  this  sort  In 
Matth  i.  2.  et  seq., '  the  Syriac  translator 
renders  iyiwrt^s  by  ^^^ft^  (auled  or  av- 

led)]  in  the  modern  Danish  version  we 
find  avlede,  apparently  so  closely  resem- 
bling the  Syriac  term,  in  sound,  spelling, 
and  signification,  that  many  a  smatterer 
in  etymology  would  jump  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  community  of  origin.  But  an 
examination  of  the  grammatical  inflexions 
proves  that  there  is  not  the  smallest  affi- 
nity between  the  two.  The  roots  have 
just  one  letter  in  common,  and  the  appa- 
rent similarity  is,  in  fact,  a  proof  of 
real  difference,  being  accidentally  brought 
about  in  each  word  by  a  totally  opposite 
process  of  inflexion.  Yet,  unskilful  as  it 
would  be  to  identify  the  above  words  with 
each  other,  it  would  hardlv  be  so  bad  as 
deriving  preach  [Lat  praeJicol  from  the 
Hebrew  barak — to  bless — or  establish 
[Lat  sto ! ! !]  from  yatzab — which  Dr. 
Webster  does  without  the  smallest  symp- 
toms of  remorse,  or  apparent  suspicion 
of  the  absurdity  and  impossibility  of  the 
thing.  These  specimens  may  make  us 
thankful  that  the  doctor's  •  Synopsis  of 
the  Principal  Uncompounded  Words  in 
Twenty  Languages'  is  'not  published — 
and  perhaps  never  will  be.'  It  would 
certainly  be  a  formidable  addition  to  the 
mass  of  etymological  trash  already  before 
the  world. 

The  above  strictures  on  the  application 
of  Oriental  languages  to  etymology  must, 
of  course,  be  understood  to  refer  to  those 
of  the  Semitic  family.  With  respect  to 
Persian,  the  case  is  very  different,  and 
though  Dr,  Webster's  etymologies  from 
this  source  are  not  always  to  the  purpose, 
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thej  are  more  frequently  80  than  diose 
from  Hebrew  and  Arabic.  In  fact,  the 
Persian  language  is  an  undoubted  descend- 
ant of  Sanscrit,  or  some  ancient  tongue 
closely  allied  to  it:  wofully  disfigured 
and  corrupted,  it  is  true,  but  still  retaining 
sufficient  traces  of  its  origin.  It  is,  there- 
fore, capable  of  furnishing  valuable  ma- 
terials for  the  illustration  of  the  great 
Indo-European  tribe,  if  used  skilfully  and 
soberly;  but* the  mischief  is,  that  half- 
learned  philologists  are  always  attempting 
to  make  some  kind  of  coin  pass  for  more 
than  its  real  worth.  Various  attempts, 
for  example,  have  been  made  to  deduce 
German — en  ligne  droiU — from  the  old 
Persian.  Yon  Hammer,  if  we  recollect 
rightly,  maintains  most  pertinaciously, 
that  not  only  the  languaffe,  but  the  Ger- 
man men  and  the  German  norses,  are  from 
this  quarter,  being  the  undoubted  de- 
scendants of  warriors  and  steeds  of  Da- 
rius the  son  of  Hystaspes^  The  verbal 
coincidences  between  the  two  languages 
are,  indeed,  so  numerous,  that  a  sufficient- 
ly plausible  theory  may  be  constructed 
by  any  one  who  takes  care  to  exhibit 
everything;  that  suits  his  purpose,  and  to 
keep  all  the  rest  out  of  sight,  according  to 
the  established  practice  of  system-mon- 
gers. But  when  carefully  and  impartially 
examined,  they  only  so  to  prove  a  remote 
collateral  affinity.  The  majority  may  be 
accounted  for  by  a  common  descent  from 
Sanscrit  or  its  parent,  and  the  points  of 
dissimilarity  are  much  more  numerous 
ihan  those  of  agreement  Still  the  latter 
are  well  worthy  of  notice,  not  only  as  il- 
lustrative of  the  history  and  affinities  of 
language,  but  also  of  the  manners,  eus* 
toms,  and  religious  opinions  of  antiquity ; 
and  occasionally  we  are  amused  by  meet- 
ing with  things  of  this  sort,  where  we 
should  hardly  expect  d  priori,  to  find 
them.  We  will  produce  a  couple  of  in- 
stances which  have  not,  to  our  recollec- 
tion, been  noticed  before. 

We  have  observed  that  the  Semitic  lan- 
guages do  not  throw  much  light  on  those 
of  Eurofie.  This  remark,  however,  does 
not  necessarily  apply  to  the  exotic  terms 
that  have  found  their  way  into  some  Se- 
mitic dialects.  In  a  remarkable  Syro- 
Chaldaic  lectionarium  in  the  Vatican  li- 
brary, supposed  by  Adler  to  be  in  the  Je- 
rusalem dialect,  ^o^jxetco,  Luke  xv.  22, 
is  rendered  n^illfflt  that  is,  in  a  more  Euro- 
pean dress,  shvuin,  or  ahooin — precisely 
the  word  which  a  West  Riding  Torkshire- 
man  uses  for  shoes.  Hence,  ■>  it  appears, 
that  those  Hierosolymitan  Christians,  if 


such  they  were,  not  only,  to  use  the  Bean- 
foy  phrase,  had  their  feet  aecommodaUd 
with  shoes,  but,  moreover,  had  a  very  tele* 
rable  sort  of  English  name  for  them.  The 
termination  in  is  the  Chaldee  or  Syriac 
plural :  the  word  itself  cannot  be  refer- 
red to  any  known  Semitic  root  It  if 
not  very  easy  to  explain  how  this  Gtermaa- 
ic  word  got  into  an  Aramean  dialect ;  but' 
we  believe  the  history  of  its  progress 
thither  would  be  both  curious  and  instruc- 
tive, if  it  were  possible  to  trace  it 

Much  has  belen  written  to  little  purpose, 
respecting  the  origin  of  Yule.  We  are 
not  without  a  suspicion  that  the  following 
curious  passage  may  in  some  way  be 
connected  with  it  The  substance  of  the 
story  is  in  the  Shah  Nameh,  but  we  prefer 
CastelFs  account,  we  know  not  whence 
derived,  as  more  clear  and  consistent  In 
his  Persian  lexicon  are  the  following  a^ 
ticles: 

'Srbb  tklda.  Anni  noz  loogissiiiia.  Ssdsh 
btSbdbbh.  Sextos  dedmiM  dies  menasBebsiai 
\L  e.  roedii  maosis  hyemb]  mmfps  sofooiiii  et  fettot. 
Item,  Noz  qaaddam  festa  qua  ignca  soleooi  ritu  ex- 
struunt ;  ml.  iheb  MyeA,  et  iheb  yeldm  [see  Bbore] ; 
Tare  §mtek4tiHd3if  dictum.  Tempore  Reikis  Ha- 
shenk  [Hoebung]  magiMis  eztitit  draoo,  utahmt^ 
quero  ipee  rex  lapide  petenB  forte  fortuna  aliom  la- 
pidem  jactu  tetigit ;  quorum  lapidum  coUiaioDeigDii 
ezcitatus,  qui  herbas  et  arbores  circumcirca  conBump- 
Bit.  eammque  ineeodio  draoo  ille  periit  Leti  in- 
cblBB  snmpeenmt  de  hoc  i^e,  et  veloti  trioBi- 
pbaiea  ignes  obique  eztmzerunC  Ctui  mos  ab  eo 
tempore  ad  hoc  usque  solemms  mansit' 

The  story  is  not  a  bad  one,  though  not 
quite  so  marvellous  as  Baron  Munchau- 
sen's destruction  of  the  bear  by  the  col- 
lision of  two  flints.  We  lay  no  stress  on 
the  verbal  resemblance  between  yelda  and 
ytf  Ze,  which  may  be  wholly  casual,  but  we 
consider  the  similarity  of  the  two  festi- 
vals, and  especially  the  exact  correspond- 
ence of  the  season  of  celebration,  as  very 
remarkable.  If  we  mistake  not,  Firdusi 
deduces  the  wole  system  of  fire-worship 
from  this  source — we  think  the  other  the 
more  plausible  version  of  the  matter — ^we 
do  not  say  more  true.  The  feast  was 
evidently,  in  its  origin,  in  honor  of  the 
sun's  passing  the  winter  solstice.  The 
story  of  the  dragon  ^e  conceive  to  be  an 
ancient  mythus  that  has  appeared  in  more 
than  one  shape,  and,  as  we  vehemently  sus- 
pect, also  to  be  traced  to  an  astronomical 
origin.  The  most  obvious  parallel  is  the 
destruction  of  the  Lernaean  Hydra,  by 
Hercules.  In  both  cases  we  have  a  mon- 
ster subdued  by  a  professed  hero-errant, 
and  by  the  assistance  of  fire ;  it  happens 
too,  oddl^  enouffh,  that  lolaus,  or  lolas, 
who  furnished  Hercules  with  the  burning 
brands  from  the  adjoining  forest,  beaii  a 
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name  rery  capable  of  petrifaction*  A 
cleFer  myihologist  might  construct  a  the- 
ory ODt  of  much  scantier  materials.  If 
the  author  of  Nimrod,  for  instance,  takes 
the  matter  in  hand,  we  h^ive  no  doubt  of 
his  explaining  every  part  of  it  as  ingen- 
iously as  he  resolved  St  Cothbert  into  an 
avatar  of  Cush  the  bright.  He  would  have 
as  little  difficulty  in  identifying  Hercules 
with  Hoshung — the  hydra  with  the  dragon 
— lolaus  with  the  stone — or  the  stone  with 
lolaus — ad  libitum  ;  or,  in  providing  that 
thePersian  Sheh  yelda — the  Theban  loltea 
— and  the  Scandinavian  YriZe,  were  ori- 
ginally one  and  the  same  festival ;  and 
loally,  that  the  resuscitation,  or  rejuven- 
escence of  lolaus,  charioteer  of  Hercules 
(i.  e.  of  the  stm),  has  a  reference  to  the 
renewal  of  the  solar  year.  We  do  not 
presume  to  decide  such  recondite  ques- 
tions, but  merely  wish  to  suggest,  that  a, 
carcfal  examination  of  the  Indian  and 
Persian  traditions  might  perhaps  throw 
some  light  on  the  mythology  of  Scandi- 
navia, where  we  find  the  same  blending 
of  Sahianism,  pantheism,  and  worship  of 
deified  heroes  as  in  that  of  Greece,  Egypt, 
tod  Hindosian,  and  reeiemblances  in  detail 
too  numerous  to  be  always  accidental. 

To  those  who  care  more  about  the  bu- 
siness of  real  life  than  the  genealogy  of 
gods  and  demigods,  it  may  be  more  inte- 
resting to  learn  that  Persia  was  not  only, 
like  Scotland,  a  land  of  cakes^ — with 
frontiers  called  marzha  or  marches,  under 
the  care  of  a  marzuban .  or  custos  confi- 
nium  (An^licd,  warden  of  the  marches) — 
bat  that  the  inhabitants  were  moreover 
well  aquainted  with  the  truly  English 
games  of  tipcatf  and  leap-frog.  They  who 


*  Kak,  paoU  biscoctu0.-^a8tell.  Lex.  Pers.  col. 
434.  The  word  is  also  found  in  Sjriac,  Arabic,  and 
Chaldee,  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Persian. — 
Vido  MichaeUs*  editioD  of  CastelPs  Syriac  Lexicon, 
p.  404.  In  the  Germanic  languages  cake  is  si^nifi- 
euit,  bein^  from  cooXc,  like  vlftua  from  wim-bt  ;  as  is 
manifest  m  Lower  Saxon,  Jb^en,  to  cook,  kaukey  a 
cake,  and  still  more  plainly  in  the  Scottish  form, 
coofci«.  It  would  be  curious  to  trace  the  exact  de- 
frees  of  relation  between  the  Persian  and  Teutonic 
taruM  and  the  Latin  eoquo.  Compare  Sanscrit  pae, 
to  cook,  Phrygian  bekos,  bread,  and  our  own  bake, 

t  We  transcribe  the  following  articles  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  have  not  access  to  that  extraor- 
^ary  monument  of  ill-requited  learning, — Castell's 
Lexicon  Heptaglotton. 

'Cbelu  cnub  (q.  d.  paxillus  et  baeulos),  Lusiis 
freoQs  paerorum ;  ligpi  teretis  extremum  alio  Dgno 
percQtiunt,  atque  ita  in  adrem  subsiliens  propellunt.' 
—Lex  Pers.  col.  211.  This  game  was  formerly  well 
known  in  Yorkshire  under  the  aopellation  oftnopeU. 
In  the  southm  counties  it  is  called  tipcaC ;  in  North- 
umberland, trippet  and  coit 

*  Mezhid,  Mezid  et  Mezideh.  Lusus  nomen  quo 
a&]at,  quotcunque  proni,  ad  genua  manibus  compo- 
■itis  coosistunt,  quorum  extremus  semper  ceteros 
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maintain  that  our  ancestors  were  once  trib- 
utaries of  •  the  Gkand  Cyrus,'  are  welcome 
to  suppose  that  those  words  and  things  ac- 
companied the  Sakai  Sunu,  or  Sacae,  on 
their  passage  from  the  banks  of  the  Jax- 
artes  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic ;  and  that 
our  adjective  &(Z(2,  a  word  only  found  in  Per- 
sian and  English^  is  from  the  same  quarter. 
On  the  whole.  Dr.  Webster's  quartos 
were  hardly  worthy  of  being  reprinted  in 
England.  Of  the  next  work  on  our  list, 
Mr.  Richardson's,  we  are  inclined,  on 
many  accounts,  to  judge  favorably.  We 
do  not  consider  it  perfect,  either  in  point 
of  plan  or  execution,  but  we  hope  it  is 
likely  to  become  the  foundation  of  a  bet- 
ter dictionary  than  we  have  hitherto  pos- 
sessed— and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  the 
honorable  zeal  of  the  author  may  be  pro- 
perly encouraged  by  the  public.  His  se- 
lection of  words  is,  in  the  main,  judicious, 
and  h»  has  shown  laudable  industry  in  the 
collection  of  authorities  for  their  different 
acceptations.  We  still  adhere  to  the  opin- 
ion which  we  formerly  expressed,  that  it 
would  be  a  more  scientific,  and  in  all  re- 
spects  a  preferable  arrangement,  to  give 
the  significations  of  words  in  the  natural 
order  of  succession,  for  we  hold  Grand- 
goustier's  golden  rule — ^de  commencer 
par  le  commencement — to  be  as  applica- 
ble to  Etymology  as  any  other  subject  A 
chronological  table  of  authors  would  en- 


omnes  supra  dorsum  transilit,  et  primo  loco  se  eodea 
roodo  rursus  constituit'— col.  508.  We  leave  it  to 
persons  better  versed  in  the  antiquities  of  popular 
sports  than  ourselves  to  decide  whether  the  above 
were  among  the  games  invented  by  the  Lvdians  in 
the  time  of  the  great  famine^  which  enabled  them  to 
pass  every  alternate  day  durmg  eighteen  years  with- 
out catinff. — Vide  Herodotiib.  1,  c.  94. 

The  following  passa^  proves  that  thepIoug^iMtl 
is  neither  an  £)glish  mvention  nor  a  very  recant 
one: — 

*•  Kesht  karideh ;  a^er  aratus,  seminatusque  iimal 
— ut  in  Curdistan— dum  aratur,  per  eiiguum  fora- 
men desuper  granam  decidit  qnovis  memento  ante 
vomerem,  et  panim  i  latere,  quod  subverst  deinde 
terrft  obtegitur.' — Lex  Persicum,  coL  468. 

It  seems  the  barbarous  Kurds  are  at  least  no  no- 
vices in  agriculture.  The  missionary  Garvoni,  who 
resided  in  Kurdistan  fion  1764  to  178S,  deseribee  the 
valleys  and  champaign  country  as  being  at  that  time 
in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  As  his  <Graroroatica  • 
Vocabmario  della  Lingua  Kurda'  is  in  few  hands, 
the  following  extract  from  the  preface  may  not  be  on- 
acceptable  to  our  readers : 

'  Li  paesi  Kurdi  sono  tatte  montagne  altissime  ap- 
partfiiienti  almonte  Tanro,  con  leloro  bellissime  valli, 
fe^rtili  di  frutta  e  rise.  I  loro  monti  sopratutto  ab- 
bondano  di  ottima  galla,  della  quale  li  roercanti  esten 
ne  fanno  un  gran  commercio  trafficandola  neUa  Asia 
Minore,  in  ^ria,  in  Aleppo,  indi  in  Europa ;  per  U 
buoni  pascoli  abbondano  pure  d*ottime  peooi^  e  ea^ 
pre,  in  cui  consiste  la  magffior  entrata.  Le  pianure 
poi  it  pid  de>  monti.  tanto  dalla  parte  di  Persia,  qnanto 
dalla  parte  di  Mesopotamia,  sono  fertiliifliiiie  di 
granoy  Unoj  bombace  e fesamo.*— p.  5.     - ^-' 
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able  eTeiy  reader  to  clastify  the  qaota- 
tioos  aceording  to  their  respective  ages ; 
and  it  is  of  much  more  consequence  to 
ascertain  what  a  word  originally  meant, 
than  to  know  by  what  English  author  now 
extant  it  happened  to  be  first  used.  We 
think  moreover  that  there  is  too  often  a 
scantiness  in  Mr.  Richardson's  definitions, 
calculated  to  leave  imperfectly  informed 
personsy  and  especially  foreigners,  at  a 
loss ;  and  that  the  more  remote  senses  of 
words,  which  are  precisely  those  that  most 
need  explanation,  are  often  wholly  over- 
looked. For  example,  under  Aberration^ 
no  notice  is  taken  of  the  astronomical  and 
optical  employment  of  the  term ;  and  un- 
der Alchymy^  the  primary  meaning  is  left 
to  be  collected  from  an  absurd  and  erro- 
neous etymology  of  Vossius,  and  the  se- 
condary one,  viz.,  '  a  factitious  or  mixed 
metaV  irom  a  passage  in  Milton,  unintelli- 
gible to  common  readers.  We  could  ea- 
sily show  that  Mr.  Richardson  has  omitted 
many  words  employed  by  the  writers  of 
the  middle  ages — ^but  we  do  not  find  fault 
with  this ; — we  rather  object  to  his  having 
admitted  too  many.  In  our  opinion,  ar- 
chaic and  provincial  terms  belong  rather 
to  a  glossary  than  to  a  standard  dictionary 
of  a  cultivated  language.  A  repository 
of  such  words,  to  be  of  any  real  value, 
ought  to  be  complete ;  and  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  what  dreadful  confusion  it  would 
cause,  to  blend  a  huge  mass  of  antique 
and  dialectical  forms  with  the  English  of 
the  present  day.  We  conceive  the  fol- 
lowing would  be  a  proper  division  of  the 
difierrait  periods  of  our  tongue: — 1.  An 
Anglo-Saxon  lexicon,  concluding  with  the 
eleventh  century.  2.  A  glossary  of  archa- 
ic, and,  what  is  much  the  same  thing,  pro- 
vincial English,  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  3.  Classical  and  modern  Eng- 
lish from  A.  n.  1500,  to  the  present  time. 
Words  belonging  to  the  second  period 
must  of  course  be  referred  to  for  the  iU 
lustration  of  those  in  the  third— but 
ought  not  to  be  classed  with  them. 

We  shall  not  enter  into  any  detailed  ex- 
amination of  the  etymological  portion  of 
Mr.  Richardson's  work,  the  defects  of 
which  are  not  so  much  chargeable  on  him- 
self, as  on  the  guide  whose  dicta  he  impli- 
citly follows.  He  appears  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  author  of  the  Diversions 
of  Purlev  proves  everything  that  he  as- 
serts, and  that  all  rational  and  philosophi- 
cal English  etymology  must  be  founded 
on  his  system.  As  we  think  there  are  no 
sufficient  grounds  for  this  persuasion,  and 
that  the  general  prevalence  of  it  would  be 
more  likely  to  impede  the  improvement  of 


sound  philology  than  to  promote  it,  we 
shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  present  oppor- 
tunity of  making  some  strictures  on  this 
celebrated  work,  which  has  been  praised 
and  censured  without  sufficient  discrimina- 
tion. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Tooke  has  done 
some  service  to  the  cause  of  English  phi- 
lology. He  has  successfully  exposed  the 
dreaming  theories  of  Harris  and  Monbod- 
do.  He  has  made  valuable  remarks  on 
various  grammatical  subjects,  and  is  fre- 
quently sagacious  and  happy  in  the  expla- 
nation of  particular  words.  Even  his  er- 
rors and  paradoxes  are  not  without  their 
use.  They  are  supported  with  an  inge- 
nuity that  compels  us  to  admire  when  we 
feel  obliged  to  withhold  our  assent,  and  not 
unfrequently  contain  approximations  to 
truth  which  more  wary  and  cautious  in- 
quirers may  turn  to  good  account  In 
short,  we  know  few  books  more  instructive 
than  the  Diversions  of  Purley,  to  those 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  think  for  them- 
selves ;  but  those  who  are  content  to  take 
their  opinions  on  trust,  that  is  to  say,  the 
great  majority  of  readers,  are  as  likely  to 
be  misled  by  its  author  as  directed  aright 
No  one  appears  to  have  formed  a  more  ac- 
curate estimate  of  the  merits  and  defects 
of  the  work,  than  the  late  accomplished 
editor  of  Warton's  History  of  Poetry-— 
whose  remarks  are  so  distinguished  by 
moderation  and  candor,  as  well  as  by 
their  general  truth  and  discrimination,  that 
we  make  no  apology  for  laying  them  be- 
fore our  readers. 

"  To  those  who  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  exaroining 
Mr.  Tooke*8  theory,  and  his  own  peculiar  illuatra- 
tion  of  it,  it  will  soon  be  evident,  that,  ihoa^h  no  ob- 
jections can  be  offered  to  his  general  results,  yet  his 
details,  more  especially  those  contained  in  his  first 
volume,  may  be  contested  nearly  as  often-as  they  are 
admitted.  The  cause  ofthfs  will  t>c  found  in  what  Mr. 
Tooke  has  himself  related,  of  the  manner  in  which 
those  results  were  obtained,  combined  with  another 
circumstance,  which  he  did  not  think  it  of  importance 
to  communicate,  but  which,  as  he  certainl^  did  not 
feel  its  consequences,  be  could  have  no  improper 
motive  for  concealmg.  The  simple  truth  is,  that  Mr. 
Tooke,  with  whom,  like  every  man  of  an  active 
mind,  idleness — in  his  case,  perhaps,  the  idleness  of 
a  busy  political  life — ranked  as  an  enjoyment,  only 
investigated  his  system  at  its  two  extremes,  the  root 
and  the  summit,  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  English  from 
the  thirteenth  century  downwards, — and  having  sat- 
isfied himself  on  a  review  of  its  condition  in  these  two 
stages,  that  his  previous  convictions  were  on  the  whole 
correct,  he  abandoned  all  further  examination  of  the 
wibject.  The  former,  I  should  feel  disposed  to  be- 
lieve, he  chiefly  studied  in  Lye's  vocabulary —of  the 
latter,  he  certainl)r  had  ample  experience.  But  in 
passing  over  the  intervening^  space,  and  we  might 
aay  for  want  of  a  due  knowledge  of  those  numerous 
laws  which  govern  the  Anglo-Saxon  grammar-^ 
and  DO  language  can  be  famibar  to  us  without  a  simi- 
lar knowledge— a  variety  of  the  fainter  linds  and  mi- 
nor features,  all  contributing  to  give  both  form  and 
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expression  to  our  langua^  entirdv  escaped  41111) ; 
■nd  hence  the  facilities  with  which  bis  system  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  attack,  though  in  fact,  it  is 
sot  tha  system  which  has  been  vulnereble,  but  Mr. 
Tooke's  occasionally  loose  application  of  it' — War- 
Urn's  Hisiery  of  Engligh  Poetry,  vol.  ii.  pp.  493-4.  ed. 
2824. 

To  this  We  assent,  with  some  little  limit- 
ation. We  are  of  opinion  that  Tooke  sig- 
nally failed  in  establishing  some  leading 
points  of  his  system,  and  that  his  know- 
ledge of  ancient  English  literature  was 
more  multifarious  than  accurate.  He  fre- 
quently mistakes  the  meaning  of  his  Eng- 
Ibh  quotations,  as  well  as  of  his  Scottish 
ones,  and  often  draws  sweeping  and  utterly 
unwarrantable  conclusions  from  the  blun- 
der of  a  printer,  or  a  mere  misconception 
of  his  own.  What  Mr.  Price  observes  pf 
his  Anglo-Saxon  scholarship  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  his  acquaintance  with  the  Ger- 
man and  Scandinavian  dialects.  There  is 
sufficient  evidence  that  he  did  not  possess 
an  accurate  grammatical  knowledge  of  any 
one  of  those  languages,  and  of  their  gene- 
ral analogies  and  distin^fbishing  peculiari- 
ties he  knew  nothing  at  all.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  wonderful  that  he  fell  into  many 
gross  mistakes ;  there  is  more  cause  to  be 
surprised  that  he  was  so  often  in  the  right. 
Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  enter  in- 
to any  detailed  analysis  of  Tooke's  work, 
— we  shall  merely  produce  some  instances 
of  what  we  conceive  to  be  practical  er- 
rors, and  leave  our  opinion  of  his  princi- 
ples to  be  collected  from  our  strictures  on 
their  particular  application.  Mr.  Price 
observes^that  the  details  in  the  first  part  of 
his  work,  namely,  his  much  vaunted  ana- 
lysis of  particles,  may  be  contested  nearly 
as  often  as  they  are  admitted.  We  ven- 
ture to  ffo  further,  and  to  pronotmce  that  it 
is,  both  in  principle  and  execution,  the 
most  erroneous  and  defective  part  of  the 
system,  and  that  it  contains  very  little  in- 
deed that  can  be  safely  relied  upon. 

One  copious  source  of  error,  affecting, 
more  or  less  every  branch  of  Tooke's  sys- 
tem, is  the  assumption  that  Anglo-Saxon 
and  its  sister  dialects  may  be  practically 
regarded  as  original  languages,  and,  con- 
sequently, that  the  bulk  of  the  abbreviated 
fomns  of  speech,  which  we  call  particles, 
may  be  traced  to  verbs  or  nouns,  actually 
existing  in  one  or  more  of  that  tribe.  All 
this  is  more  easily  asserted  than  proved  : 
in  fact,  we  have  almost  invincible  evidence 
that  the  assomption  is  a  downright  petitio 
principii  and  totally  erroneous.  Collate- 
ral dialects,  so  closely  related  as  those  in 
question,  as  certainly  prove  the  existence 
of  a  parent  language,  as  the  co-existence 
of  brothers  and  sisters  implies  a  father  be- 


fore them ;  and  as  we  have  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  Hecuba  had  a  mother,  though  we 
do  not  know  who  she  was,  it  is  at  least  pos- 
sible, that  this  more  ancient  Teutonic,  or 
whatever  we  chose  to  call  it,  might  not  it- 
self be  an  original  tongue,  bjit  a  scion  from 
a  still  older  form  of  speech.  If,  therefore, 
Anglo-Saxon  is  a  nata  natarum,  a  lan- 
guage several  descents  removed  from  a 
primaeval  one  now  lost,  but  in  all  likeli- 
hood closely  related  to  Sanscrit,  is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  all  its  component  elements 
are  self-existent  and  self-derived?  Must 
all  the  primitive  circulating  medium  be 
cast  into  the  crucible  and  recoiued  ?  May 
not  some  of  the  pieces  have  come  down 
to  us,  somewhat  clipped  and  defaced,  as 
might  be  expected,  but  still  substantially 
the  same  coin?  A  little  further  conside- 
ration will  show  that,  next  to  the  nume- 
rals and  pronouns,  no  words  are  more 
likely  to  have  been  thus  transmitted  than 
particles,  especially  prepositions^  which 
are  absolutely  necessary  both  to  the  pre- 
cision and  facility  of  languages  construct- 
ed like  ours.  They  bear  a  close  analogy 
to  the  symbols  in  algebra,  and  language 
would  be  as  unintelligible  without  words 
denoting  the  separation  and  connection 
of  particulars,  as  the  demonstrations  of 
the  analyst  without  signs  denoting  posi- 
tive, negative  and  proportional  quantities. 
Prepositions,  therefore,  must  have  existed 
from  a  very  early  period,  and  if  our  ances- 
tors found  a  quantity  of  suitable  ones  ready 
made  to  their  hands,  we  see  no  earthly 
reason  why  they  should  reject  them  in 
toto.  Let  us  examine  how  far  this  a  priori 
reasoning  is  borne  out  by  facts  in  a  particu- 
lar instance.  If  we  search  for  the  origin 
of  the  preposition  over,  we  find  the  equi- 
valent words  o/er,  yfir,  and  upar,  in  the 
oldest  monuments  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  Ice- 
landic and  German.  Three  or  four  centu- 
ries earlier  occurs  the  Gothic  ufar,  then  the 
Latin  super,  and  Greek  u*^f,  and  in  Sans- 
crit, the  most  ancient  and  unmixed  lan- 
guage of  the  whole  class,  upari^*  all  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  signification.  We  en- 
tertain not  the  smallest  doubt  of  the  ori- 
ginal identity  of  all  the  above  words,  and 
would  as  soon  believe  that  the  Athenians 
sprung  out  of  the  ground  like  mush- 
rooms, as  that  ofer  is  formed  from  an  in- 
digenous Anglo-Saxon  root,  totally  un- 
connected with  the  Sanscrit.  That  we 
may  not  appear  to  rest  our  cause  on  a  so- 
litary instance,  we  shall  examine  a  num- 
ber of  Tooke's  etymologies  of  particle*, 
beginning  with  the  prepositions,  the  most 
ancient  and  simple  words  of  the  class. 
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'  Thaouob.  No  other  than  the  Qothic  sobstan- 
tive  dttttro,  or  the  Teutonic  substantive  thuruk,  and, 
like  them,  means  door,  gaiefpasiage,^ 

To  say  nothing  of  confounding  Teutonic 
turi  (door)  witu  the  Old  Saxon  ikuruk 
(through),  it  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
in  the  very  Gothic  dialect  here  appealed 
to, — through  and  door  are  different  words, 
and  from  different  roots,  as  is  clearly 
shown  by  Ulphilas's  thairh  aggvu  daur 

5 Matt.  vii.  13.), — through  the  strait  door. 
t  is,  indeed,  easy  to  assert  that  th  is  here 
substituted  for  d,  and  equivalent  to  it,  but 
before  we  assent  to  this,  we  desire  to  have 
an  unequivocal  instance  of  such  a  change 
in  the  initial  consonants  of  contemporary 
words  in  any  Teutonic  language.  Medial 
and  final  consonants  are  variously  modi- 
fied, but  initials  are  tenaciously  preserved 
unaltered,  by  Qoths,  Saxons,  and  Scandi- 
navians, and  we  have  no  more  right  to  as- 
sume the  identity  of  thairh  and  daur^  than 
we  have  to  confound  thorn  and  turn,  in 
English.  We  venture  to  substitute  the  fol- 
lowing etymology,  more  as  probable,  than 
absolutely  certain.  Sanscrit,  <ri,transgredi, 
(of  which  Latin  trans  seems  a  participial 
form) ;  old  Swedish,  tctra,  permeare,  tran- 
sire  ;  Gothic,  thairks,  foramen,  and  thairh, 
whence  Anglo-Saxon,  thurh;  English, 
through.  Compare  Welsh,  trvyy — Gaelic 
and  Irish,  troimh,  tre,  trid,  through — and 
probably  Gothic  thaurn^  Anglo-Saxon, 
thorn,  spina,  q.  d.  the  piercer.  We  may 
just  observe  that  the  Sanscrit,  tri,  appears 
to  be  the  root  of  the  comparative  affix  ta- 
ra  (Greek,  cspo^,  Persian,  ter),  q.  d.  exceed-^ 
ing,  or  exactly  equivalent  to  our  passing 
strange,  passing  fair. 

*  Of.  a  fragment  of  Gothic,  ttfara,  posterUas, 
Anglo-Saxon,  qfora,  fmtUsJ* 

No  more  than  the  Latin  post  is  from 
English  posterity,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  synonyms.  Sanscrit,  apa; 
Greek,  diro ;  Latin,  ab ;  Old  German,  aba, 
apa;  Gothic,  Icelandic,  af;  Anglo-Sax- 
on, of.  The  Gothic  noun  afar  is  two  de- 
scents removed,  being  from  the  particle 
ofar,  post,  which  is  evidently  derived 
from  af. 

'  To,  is  the  Gothic  sabstantire  taui  or  tauhtt,  i,  t^ 
act,  effect,  result,  consummation.  Which  Gothic 
BubstantiTe  is  indeed  no  other  than  the  past  participle 
lottut,  or  UfiMi,  of  the  verb  tem'ftn,  a^re.  In  the 
Teutonic  this  verb  is  written  ftioii  or  <ii«m,  whence 
the  modem  German  thvtn^  and  its  preposition  varying 
like  the  verb,  lu.  In  Anglo-Saxon  the  verb  is  teogan, 
and  preposition  to  J* 

This  assemblage  of  errors  and  crudities 
is  enough  to  make  one  exclaim  with  Toi- 
nette,  ^norantus,  ignoranta,  ignorant- 
urn  !  The  Gothic  particle,  here  entirely 
overlooked,  is  du — tavjan  is'  not  the  Teu- 
*c  tuon,  but  zaujan,  quite  a  distinct 


verb.  The  German  preposition  it  not  t», 
but  zu — the  Anglo-Saxon  teogan  does  not 
mean  to  do,  but  to  draw  or  Urw  (German, 
Ziehen) ;  and  finally,  the  particle  to  cannot 
be  derived  from  do  in  any  Germanic  dia- 
lect, old  or  new,  without  a  gross  violation 
of  Uie  elementary  principles  of  language. 
Let  our  readers  just  compare  the  following 
parallel  forms — 

Verb.  PreptMitioo. 
Goth,  du. 
Old  German,  tuan,  tuon.        za,  si,  mo. 
Old  Saxon  and  Anglo- 
Saxon,  don,  te,  to. 
Modern  German,  than,  zu. 
Dutch,  doen,  t^,  toe. 
English,  do,  to. 

Surely  this  dissimilarity,  running  as  it 
does  through  so  many  languages,  is  a 
pretty  strong  proof  of  a  radically  distinct 
origin !  Respecting  the  true  etymon  of 
to,  the  best  philologists  have  nothing  but 
conjectures  to  offer,  and  we  purposely  re- 
frain from  adding  to  the  number. 

'  Bt  is  the  imperative  bye  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
6«on,  to  be.' 

This  is  not  only  an  assertion  without 
proof,  but  as  extravagant  a  proposition  as 
ever  was  advanced.  By  simply  denotes 
juxtaposition ;  be  can  convey  no  other  idea 
than  that  of  essentia]  identity ; — and  how 
those  two  notions  are  to  be  reconciled 
with  each  other,  we  are  unable  to  per- 
ceive. It  is  comparatively  small  criticism 
to  remark  that,  after  all,  by5  is  not  the 
imperative  of  beon,  but  the  indicative 
present,  est.  The  most  probable  etymon 
of  by  appears  to  be  the  Sanscrit  abki. 
Another  form,  api,  seems  the  prototype 
of  the  Greek  iicl,  and  the  old  Latin  apt: 
Gloss.  Philoxeni  ape,  fragSL. 

*  Bbtond,  the  imperative  be  wirh  the  pest  parti- 
ciple^ geond,  of  the  verb  gmt^  gangmi,  or  gvngan,  to 
go,  aiiii  m«and,  be  paaied.* 

A  Saxon  past  participle  in  ond  would  be 
as  strange  a  phenomenon  as  a  Latin  past 
participle  in  ans  or  ens.  We  believe  that 
geond  belongs  to  the  class  of  pronominal 
particles,  a  numerous  family  that  Tooke 
do«9  not  seem  to  have  dreamt  of.  Gothic 
jainar,  ixiTvog,  jaind,  jaindre,  htsT,  ixsT^8, 
Bavarian  ent,  enont,  from  the  demonstra- 
tive pronoun  ener,  German  jener.  It  i« 
remarkable  that  this  pronoun  does  not  ap- 
pear in  Anglo-Saxon,  though  we  have  it 
in  the  English  yon,  whence  yond,  yonder, 
beyond.  The  Anglo-Saxon  geond  (be- 
yond), and  geond  (through),  are  appa- 
rently the  same  word,  having  reference,  in 
the  former  instance,  to  a  certain  remote 
point,  and  in  the  latter,  to  the  intervening 
space.  In  like  manner,  over  may  either 
include  the  sense  of  trans  or  per,  accord- 
ing to  the  context^,,,  by  GoOQle 
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It  would  be  tedioas  to  enter  into  a  mi- 
note  examination  of  every  indiyidual  pre- 
position. Tooke^n  etymologies  of  dovm 
and  abtmt  are  very  properly  corrected  by 
bis  editor,  and  we  conld  easily  show  that 
his  resolutions  of  from,  for,  vnthout,  un- 
der^ are  grossly  erroneous  ;  that  those  of 
in  and  out  are  unsupported  by  evidence 
and  without  intriusic  probability ;  and  that 
the  root  of  against  is  not  a  past  participle, 
bat  a  noun  substantive.  Between  and  be- 
twixt are  in  the  main  correctly  explained ; 
and  in  his  etymology  of  with,  which  we 
allow  to  be  highly  ingenious  and  plausi- 
ble*  he  is  right  as  to  the  primary  signifi- 
cation, but  greatly  mistaken  in  making 
it,  more  suo,  a  verb  in  the  imperative 
mood. 

We  must  despatch  the  remaining  parti- 
cles as  briefly  as  we  can,  consistently  with 
a  due  examination  of  Tooke's  principles, 
which  are  most  fully  developed  in  his  the- 
ory of  conjunctions.     For  the  little  vir- 
tuous peace-making  particle  if,  which  he 
places  in  front  of  hi^  array,  he  appears  to 
have  felt  a  peculiar  aflection,  if  wo  may 
judge  from  the  pains  that  he  takes  to  es- 
tablish its  genealogy.    In  fact,  we  believe 
that  this  word  was  the  foundation  of  his 
whole  system.     Having  discovered,  as  he 
thought,  that  if  is  the  imperative  of  give, 
be  naturally  enough  concluded  that  other 
particles  might  be  accounted  for  by  the 
same  process.     Accordingly,  he  expends 
a  profusion  of  labor  and  perverse  inge- 
nuity in  detecting  imperatives  where  none 
I     ever  existed,  or  possibly  could.     In  the 
I     present  instance,  a  comparison  of  the  cog- 
nate languages  proves  that  if  is  neither  an 
imperative  o(  give  nor  of  any  other  verb ; 
consequently,  any  system  founded  on  that 
basis  is  a  mere  castle  in  the  air.     It  is  un- 
necessary to  rereat  Dr.  Jamieson's  state- 
ment of  the  matter,  which  is,  in  our  opi- 
nion, perfectly  decisive  against  Tooke's 
etymology.*     We  shall  merely  observe, 
that  the  great  variety  of  ancient  forms 
makes  it  extremely  difiicuh  to  determine 
the  precise  etymon.    Some  are  not  unlike 
the  Sanscrit  ttHi — sicut — others  have  plain- 
ly the  form  of  nouns — e.  gr.  the  old  Ger- 
man ibu,  ipu^  may  be  resolved  into  the 
ablative  or  instrumental  case  of  t6a,  ipa, 
dubium.     Compare  the  Icelandic  efa,  to 
doubt,  efi,  a  doubt,  ef  if. 


*  Vide  Jamieson't  Scottish  Dictionary,  vol.  I  art. 
6if.  The  Doctor  justly  observes  that  neither  the 
Gothic  jc6ai,  the  Afemannic  ibu,  ob,  06a,  nor  the  Ice- 
landic if  or  ef,  can  be  formed  from  the  verbs  denoting 
to  gne  \n  those  languages.  The  Frtsic  and  Old 
Saxon  synonyms  are  equally  unfavorable  to  Tooke's 
hypothesis. 


«  But.'  There  is  no  single  word  which 
Tooke  has  labored  with  more  diligence 
and  acuteness  than  this,  none  concerning 
which  he  delivers  his  conclusions  more 
confidently,  and,  we  venture  to  say,  none 
in  which  he  has  more  signally  and  demon- 
strably failed  in  establishing  them.  His 
theory  of  two  buts — one  the  imperative  of 
botan,  and  the  other  the  imperative  of 
Anglo-Saxon  beon,  combined  with  utan — 
q.  dL  be  out,  is  a  chimera  from  beginning 
to  end.  We  assert  most  confidently,  that 
but  is,  under  every  shade  of  signification, 
simply  bi  utan  (exactly  the  Greek  iragex- 
Tog),  under  which  form  it  plainly  appears 
in  Old  Saxon.  This  compound  term  is 
peculiar  to  the  Saxon  and  Belgic  dialects ; 
in  Scandinavian  and  Old  German  we  find 
the  simple  forms  utan^  uzzan  ;  and  a  de- 
cisive argument  against  all  necessity  for 
two  English  buts  is  that  utan  and  uzzan, 
originally  denoting  extra,  are  unequivo- 
cally employed  in  the  various  senses  of 
vero,  $ed,  nisi,  prefer,  and  sine.  In  fact, 
the  office  of  but,  under  all  its  modifica- 
tions, is  merely  to  discriminate — seme- 
times  with  more,  and  sometimes  with  less, 
precision.  In  the  beginning  of  a  sentence 
it  usually  denotes  transition,  in  the  middle 
it  is  commonly  adversative;  and  in  each 
case,  any  word  authorized  by  the  custom 
of  the  language,  conveying  the  idea  of 
distinction,  may  be  used  to  express  it 
Thus  the  Greek  dXXd  denotes  diversity; 
the  modern  German  sondern,  separation ; 
the  Icelandic  helldur  (potius),  Dutch 
maar^  French  mais,  Spanish  mas,  and 
several  others  imply  preference.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice,  that  the  Latin  sed*  an- 
ciently signified  without  (sine),  as  our  but 
still  does  in  some  provincial  dialects. 

Did  our  limits  permit,  we  could  easily 
show  that  the  conjunction  a^  is  not,  as 
Tooke  affirms,  equivalent  to  that,  but  to 
thus  or  so  ;  that  and  cannot  be  derived 
from  anan,  to  give,  because  no  such  verb 
exists;  that  though  is  in  all  -probability  a 
pronominal  panicle;  and  sfnce  no  cor- 
ruption of  seen  or  seeing,  but  simply  after 
that.  We  further  maintain  that  else,  un- 
less, and  least  have  not  the  smallest  con- 
nection with  lesan,  to  dismiss.  The  first 
is  a  genitive  absolute  form  of  elle,  alius, 
reliquus ;  the  second,  merely  on  less — 1. 
e.  at  or  for  less  (French  d  moina,  Danish 


♦  *  Earn  pecuniam  eis  ied  fraude  sut  solvito.' — 
Fra^.  Leg.  xii.  Tabular,  apud  Scaliger.  ad  Festum. 
8e  in  the  same  signification  is  of  more  common  00- 
carrenoe — *  «e  dolo  malo  ;*  '  se  fraude  eeto.*  Both 
forms  seem  to  be  merely  ablatives  of  nti,  q.  d.  fry  li- 
te//, apart ;  consequently  including  the  same  idea  ^ 
sepanttion  as  Germ.  9atuUm*  -^-^  , O" 
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med  mindre^  literally  with  less) ;  and  the 
original  form  of  the  third,  Anglo-Saxon 
thy  IrBs,  exactly  corresponds  with  Latin 
eo  minus.  We  think  we  could,  moreover, 
show  that  Tooke's  resolution  of  English 
pronouns  into  Anglo-Saxon  verbal  forms, 
is  as  preposterous  in  principle  as  it  is  tho- 
roughly erroneous  in  its  details.  Most  of 
our  European  pronouns  are  found  already 
existing  in  the  most  ancient  Sanscrit  mo- 
numents, and  frequently  under  nearly 
identical  forms.  Let  our  readers  compare 
our  Anglo-Saxon  article  se,  seo,  that,  Go- 
thic sa,  soj  thata,  with  the  Sanscrit  sa^  so, 
tad,  or  taty  and  analyse  their  respective 
inflections.  They  will  then  be  able  to 
judge  how  far  se  is  likely  to  come  from 
seon,  or  the  from  thean,  or  any  Saxon 
verbs  whatever.  Our  readers  may  not 
be  displeased  to  know  the  sentiments  of 
two  of  the  first  philologists  in  Europe, 
Bopp  and  Grimm,  on  some  of  the  above 
points.  The  former,  after  observing  that 
the  bulk  of  words  composing  the  Sanscrit 
language  are  formed  from  monosyllabic 
verbal  roots,  ad'ds,  that,  *  we  cannot  refer 
to  this  source  either  the  numerals,  the 
pronouns,  or  the  majority  of  the  preposi- 
tions and  other  particles,  most  of  which 
last  class  may  be  traced  with  more  or  less 
certainty  to  pronominal  roots.'  On  the 
prepositions  and  prepositional  particles 
Grimm  remarks — 

*  We  are  far  from  bein^  able  to  trace  their  origin  and 
peculiar  formation  in  all  cases.  The  oldest,  Rke  the 
pronouns  with  which  a  number  of  them  are  undenia- 
bly connectttd;  belong  ta  the  more  obscure  parts  of 
langua<re — thode  of  more  recent  formation  may  be 
more  easily  deduced  from  substantives  or  adjec- 
tives.' 

On  the  whole^  then,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
Tooke  has  signally  failed  in  some  of  his 
leading  conclusions  respecting  our  English 
particles.  He  overlooked  the  share  which 
pronouns  have  in  their  formation ;  he 
sought  the  origin  of  the  prepositions 
where  it  is  no  more  to  be  found  than  the 
source  of  the  Nile  is  in  Egypt ;  and  he 
forced  upon  many  particles  a  verbal  sig- 
nification which  they  are  not  capable  of 
bearing.  According  to  Plutarch,  the  Del- 
phian EI  supported  the  tripod  of  truth  ; 
we  fear  that  Tooke' s  if  imperative  led 
him  into  a  labyrinth  of  error.  Indeed,  we 
doubt  whether  any  genuine  simple  prepo- 
sition or  conjunction  ever  was,  in  point  of 
fact,  a  verb  imperative,  or  could  be  in  the 
nature  of  things.  Imperatives  are  often 
employed  as  interjections  (»r  interjectional 
adverbs — never,  we  conceive,  as  conjunc- 
tions properly  so  called — still  less  as  pre- 
positions or  pronouns. 


We  have  not  leisure  to  examine  Tooke's 
explanations   of  English  adverbs,  much 
less  to  point  out  all  the  errors  of  detail 
in  the  second  part  of  hi«  work.     In  the 
principles  there  laid  down  we  agree  with 
him  to  a  certain  extent.    It  eeeros  curious, 
yet  it  is  an  undoubted  fact,  that  we  eta 
discover  no  nouns,  denoting  material  ob- 
jects, of  a  strict  primary  signification ;  all 
whose  origin  can  be  traced  conveying  a 
secondary  or  relative  idea.     A  fox,  for 
example,  is   a   particular   animal,  distin- 
guishable by  well  recognised  characters 
from  every  other  ;  but  the  name  by  which 
we  designate  it  is  not  a  primitive  word, 
originally  and  essentially  appropriate  to 
the  species,  or  even  to  the  genus.    On  the 
contrary,  Grimm  has  shown,  that  in  Eng- 
lish   and    German,  fox    simply   denotes 
hairy  ;  in  Sanscrit,  the  feminine  noun  lo- 
masd — q,  d.,  villosa,  from  lomas  (hair) — 
means  a  fox ;  while  the  masculine  lomasd 
(villosus),  denotes  quite  a  difierent  ani- 
mal, a  ram^     In  other  languages,  e.  g,  in 
the  Icelandic  refr,  and  Persian  roubak, 
the  idea  of  hairiness  quite  disappears,  and 
Reynard  is  designated  by  another  single 
quality,  thievishness.     The  reason  of  this 
is  obvious.     Though  a  fox  is  an  indifi- 
dual,  he  is  composed  of  an  aggregate  of 
particulars,  which  no  simple  word  is  ca- 
pable of  expressing.     We  therefore  de- 
note this  complex  idea  by  a  term  expres- 
sive of  some  single  quality;  and  though 
the  term  may  in  itself  be  equally  charac« 
teristic  of  a  rat  or  a  squirrel,  it  answers 
every  purpose  of  oral  communication,  as 
long  as  people  agree  to  employ  it  in  the 
same  sense.     Tooke  had  consequently  no 
difiiculty  in  showing,  that  many  names  of 
material  objects  are  mere  verbal  nouos. 
He  has  also  shown  that  many  adjectives 
were   originally  participles;    though  he 
too  frequently  refers  those  of  remote  ori- 
gin to  English  or  Saxon  roots.     There  is, 
however,  one  part  of  his  work  calculated, 
as  we  think,  to  convey  false  notions,  both 
of  language  and  philosophy.     We  find  in 
all  languages  a  number  of  what  are  com- 
monly  called    abstract   nouns — that   is, 
nouns  not  significative  of  sensible  or  ma- 
terial objects,  but  of  mental  conceptious. 
Tooke's  peculiar  grammatical  and  meta- 
physical notions  rendered  him  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  them ;  accordingly,  he  made  an 
indirect  attempt  to  prove  that  no  such 
words  really  exist     It  is  indeed  true  that 
the  idelis  expressed  by  them  have  only  a 
relative,  nut  an  independent  or  positive 
existence.     Without  space  there  can  be 
no  extension — ;without  matter  there  can 
be  neither  lengtli,  breadth,  nor  thickness; 
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bat  matter  being  granted,  the  above  pro- 
pertiee  of  it  necessarily  follow.  Oar 
senses,  it  is  true,  cannot  discern  them,  ex- 
cept as  attributes  of  a  material  object ;  but 
the  whole  science  of  pure  geometry  proves 
that  the  mind  is  capable  of  conceiving 
them  abstractedly — that  is«  without  the 
Bma]  lest -reference  to  matter.  The  words 
denoting  such  ideas  form,  therefore,  a  dis- 
dnct  as  well  as  a  highly  important  and  in- 
teresting class ;  and  the  facility  and  nicety 
of  discrimination  with  which  the  Indo- 
European  tongues — especially  Sanscrit, 
Qreek,  and  German — are  capable  of  ex- 
pressing them,  add  greatly  to  their  rich- 
ness and  beauty,  and  give  them  a  marked 
superiority  over  all  the  Semitic  family. 

Tooke  only  attempted  a  small  portion  of 
our  English  abstract  nouns,  in  any  thing 
like  a  direct  method ;  but  this  portion  was 
too  hard  for  him.  He  resolves  those  end- 
ing in  th  into  third  persons  of  verbs, 
though  no  word  can  at  ihe  same  time  be  a 
noun  substantive  and  a  verb  in  any  person ; 
and  be  all  along  confounds  agent  and 
patient,  subject  and  predicate,  in  the  most 
arbttrary  and  illogical  manner.  We  shall 
not  now  stop  to  examine  whether  month  is 
nooneth,  Mthfiveth,  or  knave  (German, 
knabcj  a  youth  1 1)  which  he  has  dragged 
in  among  the  abstracts — ne  hafath,  qui  ni- 
hil habet ;  but  we  will  just  bestow  a  few 
words  on  his  famous  etymology  of  truth. 
We  are  not  going  to  animadvert  en  the  mo- 
ral and  metaphysical  part  of  the  question, 
which  has  been  sufficiently  done  already, 
but  merely  to  view  it  in  a  philological  light. 

The  whole  of  Tooke's  case  rests  on  two 
assumptions:  first,  that  to  trow  simply 
denotes  to  think  or  believe;  secondly, 
that  truth  originally  meant*  and  still  does 
mean,  what  is  trowed,  and  nothing  more : 
and  on  the  strength  of  these  conclusions, 
neither  of  which  he  has  proved,  he  fiaitters 
himself  that  the  old-fashioned  notion  of 
truth  is  totally  exploded.  We  venture  to 
think  that  the  following  statement  is  ra- 
ther more  germane  to  the  matter.  San- 
scrit dhru,  to  be  established— ^^Errum  esse  ; 
whence,  ^ruwa,  certain — i.  e.  established; 
German,  trauen,  to  rely,  trust ;  treu^  faith- 
ful, true — frMf-rte;  Anglo-Saxon,  treow,  fi- 
dns — treowth,  fides — ir((frif — both  subject- 
irely  and  objectively ;  English,  truejruth. 
To  these  we  may  add,  Go&ic,  triggtusy — 
Icelandic  tryggr, — fidus,  securus,  tutus: 
all  from  the  same  root,  and  all  conveying 
the  same  idea  of  stability  or  security. — 
Truth,  therefore,  neither  means  what  is 
thought  ndr  what  is  said,  but  that  which 
is  permaTient,  stable,  and  is  and  ought  to 
be  relied  upon,  because,  upon  sufficient 


data,  it  is  capable  of  being  demonstrated  or 
shown  to  exist.  If  we  admit  this  expla- 
nation, Tooke's  assertions  that  there  is 
nothing  but  truth  in  the  world; — in  other 
words,  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
truth  and  falsehood ;  that  without  mankind 
there  could  be  no  truth,  t.  e.  without  man- 
kind there  could  be  no  other  mode  of  ex- 
istence ;  and  that  two  contradictory  pro- 
positions may  be  true  because  believed  by 
the  utterers, — which  amounts  to  saying, 
that  a  thing  may  be  ajid  not  be  at  the  same 
time — become  vox  et  praterea  nihil.  In 
all  inquiries  after  truth  the  question  is,  not 
what  people,  who  may  or  may  not  be  com- 
petent to  form  an  opinion,  think  or  believe^ 
but  what  grounds  they  have  for  believing 
it.  A  man  may  feel  persuaded  that  two 
and  two  make  hre,  or  that  the  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  equal  to  three  right  angles; 
but  he  can  neither  prove  these  proposi- 
tions to  others,  nor  have  them  demonstra- 
ted to  himself,  because  they  come  under 
the  Houhynymn  category  of  things  that 
are  not.  Mr.  Stewart  observes,  that  Tooke 
avoids  all  reference  to  mathematical  sci- 
ence ;  we  trow  that  he  had  good  reasons 
for  this  omission. 

We  think  that  we  have  shown  that 
Tooke's  doctrines  are  not  to  be  admitted 
without  restriction  ;  and  that  his  applica- 
tion of  them  is  far  from  being  universally 
correct  It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  it  is 
easier  for  a  man  to  find  fault  with  the  do- 
ings of  other  etymologists  than  to  pro- 
duce anything  more  to  the  purpose  him- 
self. But  thotigh  it  would  be  pessimi  ex- 
empli ^  and  fatal  to  the  whole  craft  of  re- 
viewing, to  admit  that  no  man  is  entitled 
to  criticise  a  poem  unless  he  is  able  to  write 
one,  we  shall,  on  the  present  occasion,  im- 
itate the  example  of  *  Milburn,  the  fairest 
of  critics,'  and  give  those,  who  may  think 
themselves  aggrieved  by  us,  their  revenge. 
They  may,  if  they  please,  consider  the  fol- 
lowing detached  articles  as  a  specimen  of 
a  new  Etymologicon  Anglicanum,  and 
deal  with  them  as  they  think  fit.  At  all 
events,  the  observations  may  serve  as  an 
extension  of  our  critique  on  the  books  we 
have  been  professing  to  review,  and  as  a 
vehicle  for  communicating  some  etymolo- 
gies which,  whether  right  or  wrong,  do 
hot  appear  to  be  generally  known. 

Abraid,  Braid.— Our  etymologists  have 
given  the  various  significations  of  these 
words  more  or  less  correctly,  and  referred 
some  of  them  to  the  Icelandic  and  Anglo- 
Saxon  bregda.  No  one  has,  as  far  as  we 
know,  attempted  to  assign  the  primary 
sense,  or  to  classify  the  numerous  and 
seemingly    unconnected    acceptation^.^^ 
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This,  we  think,  may  he  done  as  follows. — 
The  Icelandic  verh  bregda,  and  hs  corre- 
sponding noun  bragd,  denote — 1.  sudden, 
quick  motion — whence  braids  a  start ; — 
2.  removal— r*  the  kerchiefe  off  her  hede 
she  braide ;'  3.  transition,  change  to  a 
different  state  of  things — v.t.q,^  *out  of 
her  sleep  she  braide ;'  4.  change  of  conn- 
tenance,  gesture — whence  the  provincial 
term  to  braid  of  one's  parents — t.  e,  re- 
semhle  them — vvltu  vbl  gestu  referre ; — 
5.  change  produced  by  artificial  means,  to 
braids  nectere — -hence  metaph.,  as  Dr. 
Wehster  well  observes ;  6.  deceit,  to  de- 
ceive— nectere  dolos.  The  simple  verb 
also  denotes  to  reproach — whence  ouri^p- 
braid — the  precise  force  of  which  is  not 
quite  obvious ;  it  seems  to  include  the  idea 
of  a  sudden  stroke  or  attack.  Boucher's 
fancy  of  a  connection  between  abraid  and 
broad  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  We 
give  this,  out  of  a  multitude  of  instances, 
to  show  the  liffht  thrown  on  our  langufeige 
by  the  Icelandic,  which  has  hitherto  bec^n 
most  strangely  neglected  by  our  lexicog- 
raphers. 

Aooo. — We  shall  say  nothing  of  the 
innumerable  conjectures  respecting  this 
word,  except  that  Mr.  Richardson's  deri- 
vation from  the  Gothic  gaggan,  to  go,  is 
against  all  analogy.  He  ought  to  have 
known  that  this  verb  is  in  reality  gangan, 
and  cannot  possibly  be  th^  parent  of  either 
ag  or  gog*  We  believe  that  the  Rox- 
urghshire  phrase,  on  gogs,  adduced  by 
Ir.  Brockett,  points  to  the  true  origin; 
viz :  Icelandic  d  gcegium — on  the  watch 
or  look-out — from  the  neuter  passive  verb 
gmgiaZf  to  peep  or  pry. 

AisTRB,  EsTRE.^-This  word  has  long 
been  a  crux  etymologorum ;  even  Ade- 
lung  confesses  that  he  has  nothing  satis- 
factory to  offer  respecting  it  Though 
found  in  one  form  or  other  all  over  the 
north  of  Europe,  it  is  .evidently  not  a  na- 
tive, but  an  exotic  term  x)f  art  We  be- 
lieve the  following  to  be  the  true  history 
of  it  Italian,  laatra  (tabula  lapidea),  a 
stone  or  marble  slab  used  for  flooring — 
lastricare,  to  lay  a  stone  floor;  lastrico, 
a  pavement  or  stone  floor — >j%6(frg<*iT0€. — 
By  a  confusion  between  the  initial  conso- 
nant and  the  article,  common  in  Italian 
(comp.  azzurro^  from  lazur,  ninferno  for 
inferno,)  lastripo  became  astrico — a  word 
preserved  by  Florio  and  Torriano,  though 
omitted  by  Alberti  and  the  *  Vocabolario 
della  Crusca.'  In  this  form  the  Italian 
architects  employed  in  our  ecclesiastical 
edifices  imported  it  into  the  trans-alpine  re- 
gions, where,  under  the  further  mutations 
oiaeaterich^  estrich,  astrcj  estre,  aistre,  it 
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appears  at  various  times  under  the  follow- 
ing gradations  of  meanings: — 1.  stone 
floor,  pavement,  paved  cansewcy ;  2.  plas- 
ter-floor, also  ceiling  ;  3.  hearth,  fire-place; 
4.  apartment ;  5.  dwelling-hoase.  It  is 
curious  to  see  how  nearly  people  often 
approach  the  truth  without  being  able  to 
find  it  SchmcUer  traces  the  word  to  as- 
trico^  but  no  further ;  and  Adelung  actu- 
ally refers  to  Ducange  for  lastra^  without 
suspecting  that  it  furnishes  a  clue  to  the 
whole  matter.  We  leave  those  who  have 
leisure  apd  opportunity  to  inquire  whether 
the  original  form  is  laatra  or  €LStr(u  Frisch 
gives  aster,  lapis  quadratus ;  but  we  can 
find  no  other  authority  for  the  word. 

Alder. — *  French,  aulne^  aune  ;  Ital- 
ian, alno ;  Spanish,  alamo;  Latin,  alnus; 
so  called  quod  alatur  amne.^' — Richardson. 

Neither  a  complete  etymology,  nor  en- 
tirely correct     The  Spanish  synonym  is 
alisot  not  alamo^  which  means  a  poplar ; 
and  the  following  are  surely  more  nearly 
related  to  an  English  word  than  terms  of 
Latin  extraction :  Anglo-Saxon,  <elr  (also 
alor,   air — apparently  dialectical  forms)  ; 
old.  High  German,  eZtra,  and  by  transpo- 
Bition,  erila  ;  modern  German,  erle  ;  Low- 
er Saxon,  eller  (still   used    in   Yorkshire 
and   Scotland);  Icelandic,  celn,  elni    (re- 
sembling the   Latin);    Swedish,    al   (the 
simple    root) ;    Danish,   elLe,     This  is  a 
sample  of  the  care  of  our   lexicographers 
in    collecting   Teutonic  etymologies. — 
Though   the   above   synonyms   illustrate 
several  curious  points   relating  to  the  for- 
mation of  language,  not  one  is  given  by 
Todd   or  Richardson ;  and   Dr.   Webster 
only    has  the  Anglo-Saxon  air — not  so 
genuine  a  form  as  tzlr.     We   adduce  this 
word  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  showing  how 
unsafe  it  is  to  catch  at  mere  resemblances 
in  sound  or  spelling.     Schmeller,  in  his 
valuable  Bavarian    Dictionary,  observes, 
that  the  termination  ter  or  der  is  a  relic 
of  an  ancient  word  denoting  tree — holan- 
dcVf   elder-tree;  wackol-der,  juniper-tree. 
It  might  seem  an  obvious  deduction  from 
analogy,  that  alder  is  also  dl-tree;  but  this, 
though  plausible  enough,  would  be  an  er- 
roneous conclusion.     The  d  in  alder  is  o( 
very  recent  date,  being  introduced,  eupho' 
ni<B  gratid^  to  prevent  the  unpleasant  col- 
lision between  /  and  r.       The  Germans 
seem  to  have  transposed  their  elira  for 
the  same  reason.     The  derivation  of  alnus 


from  alo  does  not  seem  very  probable ;  it  is      m 


more  likely  to  be  connected  with  a  chas 
of  words  denoting  moisture — uligo,  ulva, 

Ashler  Stones. — *  Stones  as  they  come 
from  the  quarry.' — Todd,    Webster. — • 
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Meant*  we  siippo8e«  to  prove  Pope's  dic- 
tum, that  a  dictionary-maker  does  not 
know  the  meaning  of  Pwo  words  put  to- 
gether. If  any  inqaisitiv e  foreigner  sho  aid 
happen  to  learn  that  oar  most  superb  edi- 
fices— St.  Paul's  and  York  cathedrals,  for 
example — are  ashler-work ;  that  is,  con- 
structed (as  here  defined)  of  stones  as  they 
come  from  the  quarry ;  what  an  elevated 
opinion  he  must  form  of  English  ar6httec- 
tore  I  No  one,  as  far  as  we  know,  has 
attempted  an  etymology  of  the  word  ; 
which  seems  to  be  confined  to  the  British 
islands :  we  believe  it  to  be  Celtic.  The 
Gktelic  is  clach  shreathal  (pronounced 
shredl)]  Ic,  stone  laid  in  roir^— ^from 
treah^  a  row.  We  have  another  Celtic 
term  still  more  extensively  difiused — viz., 
gmvelock,  a  large  crow  used  by  masons  and 
qoarrymen.  A  lynx-eyed  antiquary  might 
here  find  materials  for  some  speculation 
respecting  the  native  country  of  the  work- 
men employed  in  the  construction  of  our 
old  castles  and  cathedrals.  But  indeed, 
speaking  seriously — though  we  suspect 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave  exaggerates  the 
amount  of  the  Celtic  element  in  our  act- 
ual language — ^we  can  have  no  doubt  that 
that  element  is  a  very  considerable  one ; 
and  that  the  author,  if  there  ever  shall  be 
one,  of  a  complete  English  Lexicon,  will 
be,  inter  alia,  a  Celtic  scholar. 

Average. — We  believe  our  English  ter- 
mination has  here   helped  to   confound 
three  perfectly  distinct  words.     The  old 
law-term   denoting  the  service  which   a 
tenant  was  bound  to  render  to  his  lord 
with  teams  and  carriages,  is  from  Latin, 
barb,  averiunh  originally,  goods,  property; 
in  a  secondary  sense,  jumentum ;  Scoticd, 
sir>€r  (compare  chattel  and  cattle).     The 
marine  term — French,  avarie,  is  the  (Ger- 
man haferey;  Lower  Saxon,  haverije — 
meaning,   in   the   first  instance,    harbor 
dues;    more  commonly,  a  contribution 
towards  loss  or  damage  incurred  at  sea ; 
and  in  a  still  more  extensive  acceptation, 
a  mean  proportion  between  unequal  quan- 
tities.    Lastly,  average  or  averish,  after- 
trass,  stubble — a  sense,  we  believe,  con- 
loed  to  the  Anglian  and  Northumbrian 
counties — is  the  Icelandic  afrett  or  afrettr ; 
Danish,  afred,  aevret — primarily,  an  in- 
cloBure,  also  pasturage — after-grass.     We 
are  ashamed  to  say,  that  a  whole  bevy  of 
provincial  glossarists  have  acquiesced  in 
the  portentous  mongrel  etymology  of  hi- 
very  eatage  !    Tell  it  not  at  Copenhagen  1 
Had  they  resolved  the  parallel  term  eddish 
into  eatage,  it  would  have  been  more  to 
the  purpose.     This  is  a  word  of  remote 
antiquity.      In  Ulphilas,  we  find  atisks, 
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seges ;  in  Anglo-Saxon,  edisc,  vivarium  ; 
in  the  Leges  Baju variorum,  ezzisczun-^ 
apparently,  park  or  paddock-fence ;  in  va- 
rious glosses  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  cen- 
turies ezzisct  ezzisca,  seges ;  and  in  the 
modern  Bavarian,  dtzen,  to  depasture— 
dtz^  eddish,  after-math — and  essisch,  a 
common  field;  all  from  the  verbs  etan^ 
ezzan,  essan^  to  eat.  In  average  the  pri- 
mary import  is  inclosure — the  derivative, 
food  or  pasturage — in  eddish,  originally 
food,  there  is  a  curious  fluctuation  between 
the  two  meanings.  It  is  not  unworthy  of 
notice,  that  in  Greek  x^P^^  means  both  gra- 
men  and  hortus :  if  food  or  pasturage  is 
the  original  sense,  the  Persian  khorden^  to 
eat,  furnishes  a  plausible  etymology. 

Award. — Of  the  various  etymologies 
proposed  for  this  word,  we  shall  merely 
observe,  that  Tooke's — 'a  determination 
a  qui  <^est  a  garder' — ^is  the  clumsiest  and 
worst  Award  has  evidently  a  subjective, 
not  an  objective  meaning :  and  an  etymon 
that  confounds  the  two  laeas,  seems  nei- 
ther logical  nor  very  probable.  We  have 
nothing  certain  to  ofifer  in  lieu  of  it;  but» 
like  Rumor,  we  have  *  a  couple  of  sup* 
poses.^  Qvardi,  in  Icelandic,  is  a  half-eil, 
statute  measure,  whence  the  verb  aqvarda^ 
to  allot ;  t.  e.,  to  give  a  man  his  measure. 
If  we  suppose  this  to  have  come  in  vdth 
the  Northmen,  and  to  have  become  a  fo- 
rensic term,  it  follows,  that  when  our  bar- 
risters and  commissioners  make  their 
awards,  they  are  dealing  out  justice  by 
the  half-elL  They  who  think  this  trop 
houtiquier,  may  take  refuge  in  the  Lower 
Saxon  wtrden,  to  fix  the  worthy  to  esti- 
mate. In  the  Rouchi  or  Valenciennes 
dialect,  which  has  borrowed  a  good  deal 
from  the  Belgic,  auvarde  is  an  expert,  or 
legal  appraiser — 

*  Utrum  honim  mavis  aodpe !' 

BiROB. — This  tree  of  knowledge  bears 
a  name  analogous  to  the  one  so  well 
known  at  Eton  and  Westminster,  not  only 
in  all  the  German  and  Slavonic  tongues, 
but  also  in  the  Sanscrit — h*hurjja.  On 
this  foundation  Klaproth  builds  an  argu- 
ment for  the  northern  origin  of  the  domi- 
nant race  in  Hindostan.  It  seems  birch 
was  the  only  tree  the  invaders  recognised, 
and  could  name,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Himalaya ;  all  others  being  new  to  them. 
The  inference  may  be  right  or  wrong — ^it 
is,  at  all  events,  ingenious. 

Blind. — We  admit  the  ingenuity  of 
Tooke's  derivation  from  blinnan,  to  stop, 
but,  like  Miss  Edgeworth's  hero,  Mr, 
Macleod,  we  think  it  may  be  iooted — for 
the  following  reasos%;'rri-,Utiiii<iii<dQe0 
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not  meaD  to  stop  up,  obturare,  but  simply  ( 
to  cease,  discontinue ;  2.  it  is  not  a  simple  , 
verb,  but  in  reality  be-linnan,  as  is  proved 
by  the  old  High  Qerman  gloss  pi-linnan, 
cesser Bt  and  the  Icelandic  linnan,  the  pre- 
position he  or  hi  not  being  known  in  this 
language ;  nevertheless  the  adjective  is 
exactly  the  same,  hlindr,  though  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  it  could  be  formed  from 
the  simple  linnan.  We  say  nothing  re- 
specting the  real  etymology,  because  we 
believe  that  nothing  is  known  of  it  beyond 
the  MoesoGothic hlinds.  Schmitthenner's 
reference  of  it  to  hlenden,  occcecare,  seems 
to  be  a  hysteron-proteron.  Blenden  is  a 
causative  verb,  denoting  to  make  hlind, 
like  raise  from  rise,  set  from  sit,  conse- 
quently, of  more  recent  origin  than  the 
adjective.  Grimm's  derivation  from  hlan- 
dan,  to  confuse,  is  more  probable,  but  not 
quite  convincing. 

CoTTBR. — Our  readers  are  doubtless 
aware  that  the  appellations,  Cotarii, 
CosceZj  Bordarii  in  Domesday,  have 
caused  our  antiquaries  a  great  deal  of 
perplexity.  We  do  not  undertake  to  set- 
tle the  entire  question,  but  we  may  per- 
haps furnish  something  like  a  clue  to  one 
of  the  terms.  In  Lower  Saxony,  the 
former  abode  of  our  ancestors,  the  follow- 
ing classes  existed  late  in  the  eighteenth 
century: — 1.  hauer,  the  Anglo-Saxon  ceorU 
one  who  holds  and  cultivates  a  farm  of 
not  less  than  a  carucate  or  ploughgate  of 
land,  commonly  about  thirty  acres ;  2. 
halhmeyer,  in  Brunswick  halhspdnner,  a 
smaller  farmer,  occupying  only  half  the 
amount;  3.  kdterkother,  kotsass,  kossat, 
one  who  holds  a  cottage  and  a  quantity 
of  land  not  exceeding  the .  fourth  part 
of  an  ordinary  farm,  having  no  plodgh  or 
team,  and,  coniiequently,  no  land  under 
tillage;  4.  hrinksitter,  who  has  nothing 
but  a  cot,  and.small  garden  or  croft,  some- 
times called  hand/rohner,  from  being 
chiefly  occupied  in  servile  manual  labor 
for  his  feudal  superior.  The  above  words 
are  used  with  some  occasional  latitude  of 
application,  but  we  believe  that  we  have 
given  the  original  meanings.  There  is  no 
etymological  connection  between  hordari- 
tLS  and  hrinksitter,  the  former  being  deriv- 
ed from  hord,  a  cottage,  the  latter  from 
brink,  a  small  croft ;  nor  do  they  appear 
to  have  denoted  the  same  class  of  persons; 
but  we  have  not  the  smallest  doubt  of  the 
original  identity  of  coscez  with  kossatf 
or  kotsass.  It  is  evident  that  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  brought  the  term  with  them  from 
Germany,  and,  consequently,  that  some- 
thing like  the  same  ^dations  of  society 
existed  among  them  in  their  Pagan  state 


as  at  the  time  of  our  national  survey.  We 
believe  that  a  careful  study  of  the  old 
Lower  Saxon,  Frisic,  Danish,  and  Ice- 
landic laws  would  amply  repay  the  legal 
and  constitutional  antiquary  as  well  as  the 
philologist.* 

Curl. — Among  various  etymologies 
for  this  word,  only  one  of  which  is  to 
the  purpose,  Mr.  Todd  gives  pleasantly 
enough,  Danish  krille,  which  means  to 
itch  !  The  Icelandic  krulla  does,  indeed, 
signify  to  curl,  but  this  is  as  etymologically 
distinct  from  krille  as  xpuo^  is  from  xpto^. 
The  primary  meaning  of  the  word 
seems  to  have  been  hitherto  overlooked. 
We  conceive  that  our  ci/W,  the  Scottish 
curling  (a  game  on  the  ice),  with  the  verb 
to  hurl,  including  the  Cornish  hurling  (a 
sort  of  cricket),  are  merely  difierent  forms 
and  modifications  of  roll.  In  Schmeller's 
Dictionary  we  find  krollen,  to  curl  the 
hair ;  horlen,  hurlen,  to  roll,  to  play  at 
skittles.  Scroll  is  also  of  the  same  family, 
exactly  answering  to  Latin  volumen. 
Compare  troll,  stroll^  6Le. 

Deart^. — Tooke,  in  his  antipathy  to 
abstracts,  explains  dearth  into  deretk, 
Anglo-Saxon  derian,  nocere.  This  we 
hold  to  be  just  as  felicitous  as  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester's  guess  that  a  lugg  meaut 
a  cathedral^  It  is  a  noun  formed  Uom  the 
adjective  dear,  like  caritas  from  earns, 
and,  etymologically  speaking,  neither  de- 
notes svffering  nor  scarcity,  but  simply 
costliness,  high  price — Old  German,  tiur, 
precious,  tiur  an,  to  hold  dear,  glorify. 
The  German  equivalent  for  derian,  is  der- 
jan  or  daron,  laedere — as  dietinct  from 
tiur  and  dear  as  light  is  from  darkness. 

Except. — It  has  been  the  fashion  since 
theappearanceof  the  Diversions  of  Puriey 
to  call  except,  save,  and  similar  expres- 
sions, verhs  in  the  imperative  mood.  Vr. 
Webster,  though  he  professes  to  have 
made  no  use  of  Tooke's  writings,  frequent- 
ly advances  the  same  doctrines  in  nearly 
the  same  words,  and  is  very  severe  on 
grammarians  who  regard  such  words  as 
conjunctions.  In  the  examples,  '  Israel 
burned  none  of  them  save  Hazor  only' — 
'  I  would  that  all  were  as  I  am,  except 
these  bonds' — he  considers  it  as  cerUiin 
that  save  and  except  are  transitive  verbs 
with  an  object  follow  ing  them.  We  hesi- 
tate not  to  say  that  they  cannot  be  verbs, 
imperative    or  indicative,   because   they 

♦  We  may  take  this  opportunity  of  directiof  the 
atteution  of  the  reader  curious  in  such  maUers  to  a 
valuable  little  tract  on  indent  Juriet,  lately  published 
by  Mr.  Repp,  an  Icelander  of  extensive  learning, 
employed  in  the  Advocates'  Library  at  Edinburgh. 

t  Vide  Fortuaes  i^Nig^,  toUuL^^i  t-  ^^ 
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hare  no  subject,  and  that  a  verb  could  not 
be  employed  in  any  language  that  distin- 
gnishea  the  different  persons  without  a 
gross  violation  of  idiom.  This  will  clear- 
ly appear  if,  in  the  vulgar  Latin  version 
of  the  latter  sentence,  *  Opto  omnes  fieri 
tales,  qualis  et  ego  sum,  exceptis  vinculis 
his,'  we  substitute  *  excipe  vinculn  h^tc^* 
or  any  other  person  of  excipio.  The  fact 
IS,  that  in  the  above  instances  save  is  an 
adjective  with  the  force  of  a  participle 
(I^tin,  salvus)^  and  except  an  abbreviated 
participle ;  in  short,  these  and  many  simi- 
lar forms  were  originally  ablatives  abso- 
lute^ a  construction  as  familiar  in*  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Old  German,  and  Icelandic,  as  in 
Latin,  but  necessarily  less  apparent  in 
modem  languages,  in  which  the  distinc- 
tions of  case  are  obliterated.  The  follow- 
ing examples,  all  taken  from  existing 
versions  of  the  New  Testament,  show  the 
progress  of  the  ablative  participle  to  an 
indeclinable  word.  Icelandic  '  undantek- 
num  thessum  bdndum*  exactly  equivalent 
to  exceptis  vinculis  his — Italian,  eccettu 
ate  queste  catene,  preserving  the  number 
and  gender,  but  losing  the  case ;  Spanish, 
salvo  estas  prisiones  ;  Portuguese,  except 
to  estas  prizoens ;  German,  ausgenommen 
diese  bdnde^  where  all  distinction  of  num- 
ber, case,  and  gender  is  lost  Such  phra- 
ses as  demus  ita  esse,  French  supposons 
quHl  vienne,  sometimes  rendered  in  Eng- 
lish by  verbs  and  sometimes  by  conjunc- 
tions, are  different  constructions^  totally 
anconnected  with  the  point  in  debate. 

Haggle. — ^^Mr.  Todd  refers  this  word 
to  the  Freneh  harceler ;  and  Dr.  Webster 
tries  to  connect  it  through  the  medium  of 
higgle  to  the  Danish  hykle,  to  play  the 
hypocrite.  Hykle  is  borrowed  from  the 
German  heucheln,  and  neither  agrees  with 
our  English  word  in  form  nor  meaning. 
A  derivation  furnished  by  Schmeller  is 
somewhat  curious.  Hahcln,  literally  to 
look,  also  applied  to  a  sort  of  boys'-play, 
in  which  each  inserts  his  hooked  forefin- 
Ecr  into  that  of  his  opponent,  and  tries  to 
drag  him  from  his  standing — whence  meu- 
phorically  to  strive,  wrangle.  Accord- 
ing to  this  et3rmon,  haggling  is  'playing 
at  finger 'hookey.^ 

Loud. — Mr.  Tooke  confidently  refers 
this  word  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  hlowan,  to 
low,  and  exults  greatly  at  the  discovery 
that  some  of  our  old  writers  wrote  it  lowd. 
They  who  are  acquainted  with  the  capri- 
cious orthography  of  the  middle  ages  will 
be  able  to  appreciate  this  sort  of  evidence 
at  its  real  worth.  Until  it  is  shown  by 
what  process  Uud  can  be  extracted  from 
JUoKHUtt  which  we  do  not  think  a  very! 


easy  task,  we  shall  prefer  believing  that 
loud  does  not  mean  what  is  lowed  or  heh 
lowed,  but  what  is  heard.  We  do  not,  in- 
deed, find  any  simple  verb,  hluan,  ox  hlu- 
en,  to  hear;  but  there  are  the  following 
traces  of  one — Gothic  hliuma,  the  ear, 
evidently  a  verbal  noon — Old  German, 
hliumunt,  hearsay,  report ;  hlosen,  to  listen; 
— and  many  others.  On  this  supposition, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  hlud.  Old  German  klut, 
Modern  German  laut,  loud,  also,  sound, 
will  denote  quod  aure  percipitur.  It  is, 
at  least,  certain  that  a  similar  verb  has 
nearly  gone  the  round  of  the  European 
languages: — Greek xXu&i,  Latin  duo,  clueo, 
inclytus,  Lithuanian  klausyti,  Irish  c/ttt- 
nim,  Welsh  clywed,  besides  several  Scla- 
vonic words.  The  root  of  all  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Sanscrit  sru,  to  hear,  in  which 
the  s  is  palatal^  consequently  organically 
allied  to  the  initial  consonant  of  xkj(»i  and 
its  fellows. 

Much,  more. — According  to  Tooke, 
*  more,,  most,  are  from  the  Anglo-Saxon 
mowe,  a  mow,  or  heap,  q,  d.  mower,  mowest. 
Much  is  abbreviated  from  mokle,  mykel, 
mochel,  muchel,  a  diminutive  of  mo.' 

More  strange,  we  fear,  than  true  I  We 
know  the  Greeks  had  their  huMyJkt^,  and 
similar  words,  but  nobis  non  licet  esse 
tarn  disertis.  We  affirm,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  there  is  not  an  instance 
of  a  substantive  in  the  comparative  or  su- 
perlative degree,  in  a  single  Germanic 
dialect  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 
The  remainder  of  the  statement  is  equally 
incredible.  It  would  be  difficult  to  show 
how  the  Gothic  mikils,  a  word  known  to 
be  more  than  fourteen  hundred  years  old, 
was  manufactured  from  eithermo  or  mow  ; 
and  such  phrases  as  se  mycel  Atlas,  that 
is,  according  to  our  oracle,  Atlas  the  little 
mow,  sound  as  odd  to  us,  as  meritorious, 
respectable,  worthy  of  the  gallows,  did  to 
Golownin^s  Japanese  pupils.  The  real 
positive  of  more  must  be  sought  in  a  very 
dififerent  quarter.  Sanscrit,  maha,  great, 
a  present  participle  of  mah,  to  grow,  in- 
crease ;  Persian  mih ;  Greek  ifdyag,  luiya- 
Xotf ;  Gothic,  mikils  ;  Old  German,  mihhil ; 
Icelandic,  mikill ;  Anglo-Saxon,  micel; 
Latin,  magnus.  For  the  comparative, 
we  have  Greek,  fMi^&iv;  Gothic,  fTioura ; 
Latin  major ;  Icelandic,  meiri;  Old  Ger- 
man, mero;  Anglo-Saxon,  mara — cum 
multis  aliis.  If  these  comparatives  are 
not  from  a  more  simple  and  primitive  form 
than  the  positives  now  extant,  the  medial 
consonant  may  be  dropped  evphonia  gra- 
tid.  It  re-appears  in  t^fyufrne,  and  maxi* 
mus,  t.  e.  mag-simus,  but  not  in  Gothic, 
moists,  nor  any  of  its  Germanic  brethren. 
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This  example  may  direct  us  where  to  look 
for  the  verbal  roots  of  many  of  our  sim* 
pie  adjectives. 

'  Odd.  Owtdy  wanted  to  make  op  another  pair.' 
*  Ort,  0&T8,  from  Anelo-Saxoo,  oretton,  deturpare, 
I*  Cf  made  vUe  or  wortbleas.' — TwAe. 

Just  as  much  as  Cinderella's  cock-tailed 
mice  were  idcDtical  with  the  coctiles  muri 
of  Semiramis.  Odd  does  not  signify  defi- 
ciency hot  surplus ;  ort  has  not  the  least 
connection  with  orettan ;  and  both  are,  in 
£ict,  different  forms  of  the  same  word.  In 
Icelandic,  oddr^  is  a  point,  cuspis ;  Danish, 
odd,  the  same ;  Swedish,  udd,  a  point,  also 
odd  in  the  English  sense.  In  German,  the 
primary  meaning  of  ort  is  also  point  '  To 
establish  a  connection  between  the  two,  we 
musthave  recourse  to  the  Bavarian  dialect. 
In  this,  ort  not  only  denotes  pointy  but  also 
beginning,  the  end  of  a  thread  or  skein — 
and  what  is  most  to  our  purpose,  ort  oder 
ehe%  is  exactly  our  odd  or  even.  In  odd, 
the  idea  is  that  of  unity,  a  single  point, 
bence  one  over ;  orts  are  waste  or  super- 
fluous ends,  leavings.  The  latter  is  the 
German  form,  the  former  the  Scandina- 
vian, in  which  the  r  is  assimilated  to  the 
following  consonant,  by  a  very  oommon 
process  in  Icelandic — e.  gr.,  broddr,  a 
•ting,  Anglo-Saxon,  brord;  rodd,  voice, 
Anglo-Saxon,  reord. 

Spick  and  Span. — These  words  have 
been  sadly  tortured  by  our  etymolodsts — 
we  shall,  therefore,  do  our  best  to  deliver 
them  from  further  persecution.  Tooke  is 
here  more  than  usually  abusive  of  his  pre- 
decessors ;  however,  Nemesis,  always  on 
the  watch,  has  permitted  him  to  give  a 
lumbering,  half  Dutch,  half  German,  ety- 
mology, of  *  shining  new  from  the  ware- 
house— as  if  such  simple  colloquial  terms 
were  formed  in  this  clumsy  round-about 
way.  Spick-new  is  simply  nail-neio,  and 
span*new,cA^neto.  Many  similar  express- 
ions are  current  in  the  north  of  Europe ; 
j^re*netp,  ^arit-netr,  ^/tn  tor -neir,  also  used 
in  Cumberland ;  Hign  German,  nagelneUn, 
equivalent  to  the  Lower  Saxon  spiker-neu, 
and  various  others.  The  leading  idea  is 
that  of  something  quickly  produced  or 
used  only  once.  The  Icelandic  spann  sig- 
nifies not  only  chip,  but  spoon,  whence 
we  may  infer,  that  as  the  Latin  cochlear 
denotes  the  employment  of  a  shell  to  con- 
vey pottage  to  the  mouth,  our  unsophisti- 
cated ancestors  once  used  a  chip  for  the 
same  important  purpose.  We  hope  none 
of  oar  *  exclusives'  will  quarrel  with  the 
word  or  the  thing  on  this  account ;  for  our 
part,  we  think  that  those  little  disclosures 
of  ancient  manners  are  not  the  least  inte- 
lasting  part  of  et3rmology. 


Stbp-fathbr. — Tooke  refors  this  with 
great  confidence  to  the  Danish  stedfader, 
q,   d.,  pater  vicarius;    proving   that  he 
knew  little  either  of  the  history  or  analo- 
gy of  language.     Stedfadfiv  is  a  corrupt 
word  of  yesterday:  the  genuine  term  «ftD- 
fader  is  legitimately  connected  with  all 
the  older  dialects ;  and  we  would  sooner 
believe,   od   the  authority  of  Mascarille, 
that  the  Armenians  change  nis  into  rin, 
than  that  our  ancestors  ever  converted 
sted  into  stetf.    We  have  no  doubt  that 
Junius  is  right  in  referring  the  word  to 
steop,  orphanus.     The  simplest,  and  con- 
sequently the  original   forn»«  Icelandic, 
stiupr,  Old  German,  stiuf,  do  not  denote 
step-father  or  mother,  but  step-child,  or- 
phan ;  and  all  doubt  respecting  the  parent- 
verb  is  removed  by  the  Carslruhe  glossary 
of  the  eighth  century,  in  GrafTs  Dintiska, 
which  gives  us  pim  arstiuphit  suniu= 
ultra  urbabor   (orbabor)  filio. — We  take 
this  opportunity  of  observing,  that  those 
who  wish  to  investigate  the  original  forms 
and  significations  of  the  Teutonic  tongues, 
must  seek  them  in  the  vocabularies  of  (he 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  where  they  are 
sometimes  more   plainly  developed  than 
in  the  Gothic   of  Ulphilas.     The  mere 
English  or  Latin  scholar,  however,  had 
better  let  them  alone,  as  it  requires  con- 
siderable knowledge  of  languages,  and  a 
certain  skill  in  conjectural   criticism,  to 
use  them  to  any  good  purpose.     For  ex- 
ample, potho,  apostolus,  conveys  no  idea 
to  those  who  do  not  know  that  bothe,  in 
modern  German;  is  a  messenger ;  and  lane- 
na^ech,  aguilus,*  has  by  some  been  inter- 
preted eagle,  and  by  others,  dark-colored^ 
dusky;    whereas,   it  means   neither,  but 
having  a  long  (aqviline)  nose.     In  a  very 
ancient    glossary  preserved  at  St  Gall, 
we  find,  singularis,  spur — to  understand 
which,  we  must  remember  the  German 
eher,  a  boar,  and  the  lulian  cinghiale,  or 
French  sanglier,  wild  boar.     This,  which 
was  written  in  the  seventh  century,  illus- 
trates the  earlier  formation  of  the  rustic 
Roman;    and    the    following  specimens 
equally  show  the  antiquity  of  some  fami- 
liar terms  in  our  own  language:  Clausura; 
piunte  (pound);  scopa;.pesamb  (besom); 
pala;  ^c«^a  (shovel);  sublimitare;  dris- 
gusli  (threshold): — stool,  thronus,  scemf 
to  have  lost  a  little  of  its  pristine  dignitv.  . 

Wi^iTB. — The    Germans   undoubtedry 

^Fftimatia  (pharmacta),  ptmm,  teeiDt  to  fbor 
that  the  oompiler  of  Uiit  gkMsary  waft  hot  an  tpdkt- 
eary.  The  author  of  Douglas  would  have  beeo  de- 
lighted with  "  neetareufl,  van  dareUe,^  unless  he  bad 
discovered  that  claret  does  not  here  mean  Lafitte  or 
Chlteao  Margauz,  hot  $wnUMd  lefiM,  otory. 
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derived  their  rerb  sehrtiben^  and  proba- 
bly the  art  of  writing  with  pen  and  ink, 
from  the  Romans.  But  the  existence  of 
an  older  verb,  rizan^  originally,  like  the 
An^o-Saxon  witan^  Icelandic  riia^  de- 
noting sculpete^  incidere^  as  well  as  the 
general  diffusion  of  Ranic  characters 
among  the  various  tribes,  seem  to  imply 
that  they  were  not  wholly  without  letters 
before  the  Roman  period.  Otfried  accu- 
rately discriminates  between  the  two 
word««  In  the  account  of  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery,  he  says,  '  Christ  ret> 
Bait  denao  fiogero,' — digito  exaravit;  but 
Pilate's,  What  I  have  written,  is,  '  thaz  ih 
acribf^ — quod  scripsi.  Graben  appears 
horn  the  glossaries  to  have  been  similarly 
employed  to  denote  liieras  incidere,  ako 
to  vrite.  The  preterite  of  graben,  gruoh, 
grub,  famishes  an  etymology  for  Grub 
Street,  which  we  would  recommend  the 
iBmates  of  that  classical  region  by  all 
Bieans  to  adopt 

Sed  manumde  tabula — We  have  en- 
deavored to  show  that  the  field  of  English 
philology  is  far  from  being  exhausted,  and 
we  should  be  fflad  to  see  it  treated  with 
something  of  the  same  rigorous  and  scien- 
tific application  of  principles  and  copious 
induction  of  particulars,  that  have .  been 
exercised  upon  some  of  the  sister  tongues. 
Much  has  been  done  and  is  still  doing  by 
the  G^mans  and  Danes,  which  ought  to 
excite  our  emulation,  and  which  we  may 
turn  to  our  own  advantage* 


Art.  II. — The  Worthies  of  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire :  being  Lives  of  the 
most  distinguished  Persons  that  hav^ 
been  bom  in,  or  connected  loith,  those 
Provinces.  By  Hartley  Coleridge.  8vo. 
Leeds,  1834. 

This  collection  of  lives  is,  in  our  judg- 
ment, a  work  of  such  unusual  merit,  that 
it  seems  equally  an  act  of  justice  to  the 
author  and  a  service  to  sound  literature 
to  rescue  it  from  the  common  mass  of 
county  histories  and  provincial  biogra 
phies,  wiUi  which,  in  consequence  of  its 
title  and  the  place  of  its  publication,  it 
runs  the  risk  of  being  confounded.  Mr. 
Hartley  Coleridge  proved  himself  a  ge- 
nuine poet  by  the  beautiful  sonnets,  ^c. 
which  we  noticed  some  time  ago  in  this 
Journal,  and  which  we  trust  will  not  long 
remain  unaccompanied  by  others  of  a  si- 
milar strain*     In  this  volume  he  has  not 


only.jriven  us  many  very  lively  and  well 
stored  narraUves  of  the  lives  of  eminent 
persons,  but  has  contrived  to  interweave 
in  them  a  series  of  literary  and  philoso- 
phical criticisms^  which  generally,  for  their 
truth  and  delicacy,  and  always  for  their 
ingenuity  and  beauty,  deserve,  and  will 
richly  repay,  the  careful  perusal  of  every 
man  of  letters.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we 
should  not  be  disposed  to  rate  some  of 
the  names  in  this  collection  quite  so  high- 
ly, much  less  to  measure  their  relative 
worth  and  importance,  as  the  author  him- 
self seems  inclined  to  do.  Still  it  may  be 
allowed  that  the  least  distinguished  of 
these  persons  deserves  a  place  in  any  ap* 
propriate  record ;  and  it  is  one  advantage 
of  a  local  biography,  Uiat  <  much  of  that 
which  in  itself  is  deeply  interesting,  but 
which,  from  the  limited  sphere  of  its  ex- 
hibition, could  attract  little  of  public 
attention,  is  thus  preserved  in  special  re- 
positories for  the  occasional  uses  of  gene- 
ral literature  and  science.  We  may 
mention,  as  an  instance  of  the  sort  of 
matter  to  which  we  allude,  the  life  of  Dr. 
Fothergill  in  the  work  before  us;  in 
which,  by  the  bye,  we  are  surprised  that 
Mr.  H.  Coleridge  has  not  recorded, 
amongst  the  Gluaker-doc tor's  good  deeds, 
his  origination  and  direction  of  William 
Bartram's' botanical  expedition  into  the 
Floridas,  in  1773.  Bartram'a  account  of 
this  tour* — a  cheap  reprint  of  which 
would  be  as  acceptable  to  the  common  as 
to  the  scientific  reader — Was  greatly  ad- 
mired by  Mr.  H.  Coler^d^'s  lamented 
father,  who  ujsed  to  say  that  it  was  the 
latest  book  of  travels  he  knew  written  in 
the  spirit  of  the  old  travellers.!  It  is,  in- 
deed, an  admirable  volume,  and  we  doubt 
very  much  whether  there  are  half  a  dozen 
other  works  of  which  the  American  lite- 
rature has  so  Qiuch  reason  to  be  proud ; 
nor  will  any  one  lay  down  the  book  with- 
out a  feeling  of  gratitude  to  |Bartram's 
kind  and  intelligent  patron. 

We  have  lately  expressed  our  opinion 
of  the  great  difficulties  attending  biogra- 
phical composition — not  the  least  of 
which  arises  from  the  exactly  contrary 
impression  being  generally  prevalent,  of 
its  comparative  ease — Hinc  venics  minus. 
To  write  the  life  of  an  individual  in  the 
present  day  justly,  adequately,  and  with 


"f*  Travels  through  North  aod  South  Carolina, 
Georgria,  Eaat  and  West  Florida,  the  Cherokee 
Country,  the  extensive  Territories  of  the  Musco^uU 
ges,  or  Creek  Confederacy,  &c.  By  William  Bar- 
tram.     Philadelphia,  1791/  London,  1792. 
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spirit,  not  only  requires,  as  it  always  ne- 
cessarily must  require^  something  of  the 
executive  tlents  of  the  dramatist,  the  no- 
velist, and  the  historian,  combined  and 
converged ; — but,  in  addition  to  this,  im- 
plies an  emancipation  from  the  influence 
of  the  many  vicious  examples  of  modern 
times,  and  a  clear  perception  of  the  anti- 
thetic distinction  which  exists  between 
biography  and  history,  as  species  of  lite- 
rary composition.  True  it  is,  so  manifold 
are  the  links  of  human  sympathy — sq 
strong  the  vulgar  appetite  for  any  garbage 
of  anecdote — quicquid  de  quoque — that, 
aimless  and  indigested  as  are  most  of  the 
^  Lives,  of  which  there  has  been  so  enor- 
mous a  crop  of  late,  they  nevertheless 
interest  the  common  reader,  and  find  pur- 
chasers with  sufficient  readiness  to  insure 
a  continuance  of  the  trade.  Such  crude 
and  trashy  cooipilations  may  well  be  easy 
of  execution  to  one  who  has  taken  his 
first  degree  in  Grub  Street;  and  really 
some  of  the  subjects  of  very  recent  biog- 
raphy deserved  nothing^  better^  or  in  a 
better  manner,  to  be  said  of  them;  but 
genuine  and  legitimate  biography  is  now- 
a-days  little  understood  or  appreciated — 
certainly  much  less  so  than  formerly: 
and  even  the  popularity  of  the  well-known 
'  Life  of  Nelson,'  and  of  some  few  other 
admitted  instances  of  excellence  in  this 
line,  seems  to  be  entirely  without  effect 
in  teaching  its  true  character  and  limits. 
The  whole  of  this  subject  is  remarkably 
well  stated  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  H.  Oole 
ridge  in  his  Introductory  Essay : — 

*Iq  history,*  he  there  says,  *  all  that  belongs  to  the 
individual  is  exhibited  in  subordinate  relation  to  the 
commonwealth ;  in  biography,  the  acts  and  accidents 
of  the  commonwealth  are  considered  in  their  relation 
to  the  indifidual,  as  influences  by  which  his  character 
is  formed  or  modified — as  drcwnitances  amid  which 
he  is  placed — as  the  sphere  in  which  he  moves— or  the 
materials  he  works  with.  The  man  with  his  works, 
his  words,  his  affections,  his  fortunes,  is  the  end  and 
aim  of  all.  He  does  not,  indeed,  as  in  a  panegyric, 
stand  alone  like  a  statue — but  like  the  central  figure 
of  a  picture,  around  which  others  are  jsrrouped  indue 
subordination  and  perspective,  the  general  circum- 
stances of  his  times  forming  the  back  and  fore 
ground.  In  history,  the  man,  like  the  earth  on  the 
op'srnican  hypothesis,  is  part  of  a  system ;  in  biog- 
raphy, he  is,  like  the  earth  in  the  ancient  cosmogony, 
the  centre  and  final  cause  of  the  system.* — p.  5. 

And  he  afterwards  adds,  with  equal 
wisdom  and  eloquence:^— 

*  We  cannot  be  supposed  to  censure  the  study  of 
history;  we  only  wish  it  to  be  properly  balanced  by 
studies  which  tend  to  keep  the  eye  of  man  upon  his 
own  heart,  upon  the  sphere  of  his  immediate  duties, 
of  those  duties  where  his  affdctions  are  to  be  exer- 
cised and  regulated,  and  which,  considering  man  as 
a  person,  consider  him  as  sentient,  intelligent,  moral, 
and  immortal.    For  simply  to  think  of  a  mm  as  a  ien^l 


Heni  being  Uinemuitt$tawUkikmikmrd'kimrUiptUe9 
tohUh  would  employ  Aim,  reekUsM  qf  hie  ev^enngor 
enjoymentj  like  a  wedge  or  a  rivet,  to  buUd  up  the  idel 
temple  of  a  false  national  greatness;  to  regard  him  as 
intelligent^  or  rather  as  capable  of  intolUgenee,  tan* 
dtmns  the  system  that  would  keep  khn  in  ignorance  to 
serve  the  jnurposu  of  his  rulers,  as  ganu  cocks  are  pen- 
ned up  in  the  dark  that  they  may  fight  the  better;  to  re- 
gard  him  as  moral,  corrects  the  primary  conception  ef 
national  prosperity;  and  to  revere  Mm  as  imnmisl, 
commands  ptremplorUy  that  he  ahsdl  never  be  made  a 
tool  or  an  instrument  to  any  end  in  which  bis  own  per* 
manent  weJfart  is  not  included^^ — p.  7. 

And  we  may  with  some  seriousness  re- 
mark, in  the  spirit  of  this  fine  passage, 
that  it  ought  to  be  one  of  the  chief  aims, 
as  it  may  be  the  noblest  use,  of  biography, 
to  operate  as  a  moral  antidote  to  the  soul* 
hardening  study   of  history — to   correct 
what  the  habits  of  public  life,  the  maxims 
of  political  economy,   and  even  the  pur- 
suit of  science  itself,  each,  more  or  less, 
will  generally  produce, — namely,  a  dispo- 
sition to  depreciate  all  individual  agencies, 
to  slight  all  faith  in  the  energies  of  se- 
nius  or  of  goodness,  and   to  merge  the 
personal  being  of  men  in  the  generalized 
qualities  of  the  abstraction,  Man.     In  do 
age  since  the  world  began  has  this  me- 
chanical, this  downright  wedge  and  screw 
spirit  been  so  tyrannically  exclusive  as  in 
the  present;  every  movement  must  be  in 
bodies,  and  all  existence  marshalled,  as  i( 
in  Coleridge's  words,  '  the  capital  of  na- 
tional  morality  could  be   increased    by 
making  a  joint  stock  of  it'     The  favorite 
phrase  of  the  revolutionary  faction  in  this 
country — borrowed,  we  believe,  from  the 
French — now  is,  that  this  and  that  insti- 
tution must  be  destroyed    because    the 
MASSES  choose  it — that  the  best  and  no- 
blest citizens  must  be   hunted   down   if 
these  MASSES  take  offence  at  thena  I     And 
this  is  but  a  vile  juggle  after  all ;  for  those 
who  actually  suggest  the  offence  and  do 
the  dirty  work  of  vulgar  persecution  arc, 
for  the   most  part,   solitary   individuals, 
without  personal   credit,   or  any  known 
station  or  interest  in  society,— creatures 
not  more  malignant  to, every  thing  indivi- 
dually high  and  magnanimous,  than  abject 
to  the  basest  string  of  sycophancy  in  their 
watchful  adulation  of  the  bewildered  De- 
mus,  whom  it  is  their  sordid  trade  to  agi- 
tate and  inflate. 

But  not  only  where  the  aim  is  directly 
evil  is  this  tendency  conspicuous ;  in  the 
plans  and  pursuits  of  men,  whose  benevo- 
lent intentions  are  indisputable,  it  is  equa^ 
ly  operative*  -  Nevertheless,  whether  it  be 
for  immediate  good  or  evil,  the  principle 
is  equally  unsound,  demoralizing  and  dan- 
gerous ;  and  sure  we  are,  that  to  those 
who,  in  disregard  of  the  still  voice  of  rea- 
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son  and  hnroanity,  trample  on  the  sacred 
distinction  between  persons  and  things, 
that  eFerlasting  troth  will  sooner  or  later 
make  itself  intelligible  in  the  murmurs  of 
discontent,  or  in  the  shocks  of  revolution. 
The  nature  of  man  will  right  itself  at  last, 
and  vindicate  an  individual  sphere  and  a 
personal  end.  Things  were  made  for 
man — man  was  made  for  himself;  and 
those  who  would  treat  the  one  as  the  other, 
althongh  they  may  do  so  without  guile, 
will  not  long  do  it  with  impunity.  But  we 
have  wandered  from  our  subject 
I  The  collection  before  us  begins  with 
the  life  of  Marvell  and  ends  with  that  of 
I  Fothergill — comprising  in  the  interval,  but 
not  in  any  particular  order,  the  lives  of 
Bentley ;  Fairfax,  the  parliamentary  gen- 
eral ;  James  Earl  of  Derby,  who  was  be- 
headed in  1651;  Anne  Clifford,  the  fipimous 
Countess  of  Dorset,  Pembroke,  &c ; 
Roger  Ascham ;  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester ;  Mason  the  poet ;  Arkwright ; 
Roscoe;  Captain  Cook— and  Congreve. 
And  altbouffh  we  believe  that  the  lives  of 
all  these  individuah  have  been  elsewhere 
written, — and  in  the  recent  instances  of 
Bentley  and  Roscoe,  with  ability, — we  can 
assure  our  readers  that  time  will  not  be 
misspent  in  perusing  the  narratives  con- 
tained in  this  volume.  In  particular,  the 
life  of  Bentley  before  us,  although  found- 
ed of  course  on  Bishop  Monk's  elaborate 
work,  is  a  roost  original  and  spirited  por- 
trait of  that  prince  of  English  scholars,  by 
one  who  is  evidently  a  very  accomplished 
scholar  himself,  and  who  has  well  suc- 
ceeded in  expressing  the  coarse  dignity 
and  surly  majesty  with  which  Bentley  still 
held  his  ovm  through  the  long  series  of 
violence,  and  litigation,  and  defeat,  which 
disgraced  the  latter  years  of  his  life.  *  Per- 
haps, after  alK'  says  Mr.  H.  Coleridge, 
*  speaking  of  Bishop  Qreene,  the  Visitor, 
'  the  prelate  was  satisfied  with  having  done 
what  he  could  call  his  best,  and  was  not 
anxious  to  drive  the  famous  old  man  from 
bis  home.  There  is  something  in  daunt- 
less perseverance,  however  exercised,  that 
orerawes  the  weak  and  gains  the  respect 
of  the  noble.'  In  this  li^  there  are  some 
occasional  flashes  of  opinion  rather  than 
definite  positions,  with  respect  to  the  rank 
and  due  relation  of  classical  studies  to 
other  departments  of  knawledge,  or,  as  we 
riiould  say,  to  other  modes  orinstruments 
of  educating  the  mind,  with  which  we  en 
tirely  disagree,  and  which  in  fact  we  can 
searceiy  believe  to  be  the  author's  mature 
convictions.  Yet,  that  he  has  some  right 
to  speak  out,  whatever  be  may  think  on 


such  a  subject,  let  the  following  passage 
witness: 

*  On  the  merita  and  defects  of  Bentley's  Horace 
none  bat  the  accomplished  scholar  can  expatiate, 
and  none  but  profe&8i<}nal  scholars  could  feel  much 
interest  in  the  discussion.  The  intrusion  of  the  con- 
jectural readings  into  the  text  has  been  censured  as 
altogether  unwarrantable.  Many  of  them  go  to 
crop  the  most  delicate  flowers  of  Horatian  fancy,  and 
shear  away  the  love-locks  which  the  world  has  doted 
on.  The  value  of  the  work  consists  in  the  extraor- 
dinary display  of  learning  and  ingenuity  which  the 
defence  ot  these  innovations  called  forth,-T-in  the 
skilful  allegation  of  parallel  passages,- in  the  won- 
derful adroitness  with  which  every  line  and  every 
letter  that  supports  the  proposed  change  is  hunted  out 
from  the  obscurest  corners  of  Roman  literature,  and 
made  to  bear  on  the  case  in  point, — and  in  the  logi- 
cal dexterity  with  which  apparent  objections  are 
turned  into  confirmations,  vast  as  was  Bentley's 
reading,  none  of  it  was  superfluous,  for  he  turns  it 
all  to  account ;  his  f  licity  in  fixing  his  eye  at  once 
00  what  he  needed,  in  always  finding  the  evidence 
that  he  wanted,  oi\cn  where  no  one  else  would  have 
thought  of  looking  for  it,  is  almost  preterniituraL 
His  learning  suggested  all  the  phrases  that  might 
be  admitted  in  an^  given  passage ;  but  his  taste  did 
not  always  lead  bim  to  select  the  best.'-r-p.  120. 

This  is  in  one  sense  just ;  yet  it  does 
not  quite  render  full  justice  to  Bentley. 
We  have  no  respect  for  his  '  slashings,' 
and  think  his  si  nan  scripsit  Horaiius^ 
dehuit  scripsisse,  a  mere  freak, — criticism 
run  mad;  but  still  it  should  be  remem- 
bered and  stated  that,  independently  of 
what  may  be  called  the  collateral  erudi- 
tion of  his  annotations, — the  value  of 
which,  nevertheless,  to  the  general  scho- 
lar can  hardly  be  overrated, — he  in  many 
well-known  instances  corrected  the  Hora- 
tian text  upon  the  ground  of  critical  ca- 
nons, the  accuracy  of  which  has  been  uni- 
versally acknowledged,  and  which  now 
constitute  guiding  lights  in  fixing  the 
idiom  of  the  Latin  language.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  his  Terence, — a  wonderful 
work, — and  to  which  philology,  in  its 
widest  sense,  must  ever  be  deeply  in- 
debted. It  is,  perhaps,  deserving  of  no- 
tice, that  the^  modern  German  scholars, 
who  have,  we  fear,  but  small  respect  for 
our  English  classical  erudition  in  the  pre- 
sent day,  rarely  mention  Bentley  without 
prefixing  an  epithet  denoting  transcendant 
excellency  to  his  name.  Hermann  gene- 
rally writes  summvs  Bentleius. 

The  Life  of  Fairfax  is  one  of  the  most 
important  in  this  volume,  in  respect  equal- 
ly of  the  genera]  wisdom  of  its  political 
reflections,  and  of  the  brilliant  powers  of 
description  which  it  displays.  In  the  fol- 
lowing passage  Mr.  H.  Coleridge  is  con- 
sidering one  of  the  eflfects  of  the  peacefjul 
policy  of  James  I.  There  may  be,  pcr- 
naps,  something  rash^  if  not  ^tio^t-Machia- 
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▼elUc,  in  the  first  paragraph,  and  certainly 
there  arc  in  the  last  some  sentences  touch- 
ing bishops  and  prelates,  which  we  hold 
to  be  mistaken;  but  upon  the  whole  we 
think  it  a  passage  of  deep  insight  and 
weighty  truth,  conceived  and  expressed  in 
the  spirit  of  philosophic  history  :-^ 

*  The  long  peace,  which  James  I.  ao  prided  him- 
self in  preserving,  was  unahle  to  extinguish  the  war- 
like quality  of  EngHsh  blood.  The  noble  youth 
sought  action  in  foreign  campaigns ;  and  many  of 
lower  gradtf  or  desperate  fortunes,  adventurers  who 
had  spent  all,  "  younger  sons  of  younger  brothers,** 
and  the  like  "  cankers  of  a  calm  worlcf"  adopted,  in 
countries  not  their  own,  the  mercenary  trade  of  war, 
which,  perhaps,  after  all,  is  neither  itiore  sinful  nor 
less  honorable  than  the  gentlemanly  profession  of 
orms ;  at  least  it  has  as  much  of  "  the  dignity  of 
danger.**  But  it  is  a  great  neglect  in  the  policy  of 
any'state  to  suffer  its  subjects,  at  their  own  discre- 
tion, to  adopt  a  foreign  service  j  and  a  great  error  in 
a  monarch  to  keep  nis  dominions  so  Ions  in  peace 
that  the  art  military  is  forgotten,  and  military  habits 
of  uitcondilional  obedience  and  uodeliberative  execu- 
tion become  obsolete.  "  No  bishop,  no  kin^,'*  was 
tho  favorite  maxim  of  the  Rex  padficus.  "No  sol- 
dier, no  king,**  is  the  doctrine  of  historic  experience. 
Monarchy,  at  least  the  feudal  monarchy,  established 
on  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  is  an  institu- 
tion essentially  military.  A  crown  is  a  bauble  with- 
out a  helmet ;  the  true  sceptre  is  the  sword.  Under 
the  feudal  system,  the  whole  constitution  of  society 
was  military ;  to  bear  arms  was  the  distinction  of 
free-birth,  to  be  a  ioy-man  of  peace,  was  to  be  a  chuH, 
a  knave,  a  villain,  a  slaive. 

*  While  this  system  continued  in  vigor,  the  pride 
of  heraldry  retained  a  meaninj?,  and  the  tiirone  was 
respected  as  the  fountain  of  honor  even  when  the 
king  was  persecuted,  deposed,  or  assassinated.  But 
when  the  constitution  of  general  society  grew  paci- 
fic, it  became  necessary  tliat  the  power  of  the  sword 
should  centre  in  permanent  bodies,  more  immediate- 
ly devoted  to  the  sovereign — wherein,  by  an  obvious 
and  iiUcllivible  necessity,  the  monarchical  principle 
is  preserv^  untainted —and  which  may  supply  at 
once  n  safe  channel  for  the  ambition  of  enterprising 
youth,* and  a  regular  occupation  for  those  unruly  na- 
tures among  the  commonalty,  for  whom  the  ordinary 
restraints  of  civil  life  are  as  insufficient  as  the  en- 
ga?eme  ts  of  humble  industry  are  irksome;  those 
choice  spirits,  in  a  word,  that  would  mt her  fi«ht  than 
work.  The  policy,  perhaps  the  religion,  of  the  first 
James,  (for  there  appears  no  good  ground  for  sus- 
pecting him  of  disgraceful  cowardice,  and  the 
stronffpsl  reason  for  believinff,  that  amid  all  his 
strange  vanity  and  vicious  infatuaiionj*,  he  still  re- 
tained a  conscience,)  made  him  averse  to  war ;  the 
inttjrest^  of  the  nation  (considered  as  distinct  from 
tho^o  of  the  monarch)  allowed  and  required  peace ; 
and  the  lenrni'd  kin:f  fondly  imasined  that,  by  main- 
taining the  monarchieal  principle  in  the  church,  he 
was  raising  around  the  throne  a  host  of  bloodless 
champions,  who  would  secure  the  allegiance  of  the 
nation  by  all  the  fears  of  ^tcinal  punishment : — Not 
considennff  that,  while  he  bound  the  hierarchy  to 
himself,  he  was  setting  them  at  an  incommunicable 
distance  from  the  people,  and  leaving  a  gap  for  the 
disaff'icted,  who  were  sure  to  make  a  dangerous  use 
of  the  favor  and  attention  which  the  multitude  always 
bestow  on  those  who  persuade  them  that  they  nrf 
not  tnuifht  or  governed  as  they  should  be.  He  found 
the  church  divided  into  two  parlies,  and  thought  by 
his  regal  authority  to  give  the  victory  to  the  anti- 
popular  side.  Thus  he  ha*tened  the  schism  which 
might  yet  have  been  prevented  ;  arrayed  all  the  dis- 


content of  the  ooantry  a^niC  tlM  doctrines  wbidi 
he  patronized ;  gave  to  the  deoiaffo^e  preachers 
the  speciem  libertaiiSf  the  show  of  freedom  and  the 
glory  of  darinet  and  brought  u|>on  the  court  ecde- 
siastice  the  odium  of  flatterers  and  self-seekers.  The 
best  arguments  of  the  ArmmianB  and  prelatiats  were 
disregarded,  because  they  bad  too  visible  an  interest 
in  their  tenets — while  the  wildest  declamation  of  the 
Puritans  passed  for  gospel,  because  they  declaimed 
at  the  risk,  of  their  ears. 

*  Meanwhile,  the  youth  and  valor  of  the  kingdom, 
engaged  as  volunteers  in  the  conteets  of  Hotlasd, 
France,  and  Germany,  were  imbibing  principles  and 
acquiring  habits,  by  no  means  favorable  to  the  state 
of  things  which  the  king  was  desirous  to  establish 
and  uphold.    Even  the  few  expeditions  undertrten 
by  command,  or  with  the  countenance  of  the  state, 
were  all  in  behalf  of  revolted  nations ;  and  the  as- 
sistance afforded  to  the  United  Provinces,  to  the 
French  Hugonots,  and  to  the  Q^nnan  Protestants^ 
was  a  practical  acknowledgment  of  the  ri|;ht  of  re- 
sistance.   The  aUiance  of  France  with  the  insnrgeot 
Americans  contributed  not  more  to  the  French  revo- 
lution, than  the  alliance  of  England  with  the  conti* 
nental  Protestants  to  the  temporary  suspension  of 
English  monarchy.    The  Dutch,  adoptinffa repub- 
lican govemment,  consistently  adopted  a  Presbyte- 
rian church ;  and  though  the  German  Lutherans  re- 
tained the  name  of  Episcopacy,  the  Lutheran  bishop 
fell  so  far  short  of  the  wealth,  pomp,  aristocratic 
rank,  and  apostolical  pretensions  of  the  English  pre* 
late,  as  to  bear  a  much  nearer  reeemblanoe  to  the 
plain,  if  not  humble  presbyter.  There  were  no  doubt 
very  good  and  sufficient  reasons  for  the  difference  ;— 
but  they  were  not  reasons  likely  to  occur  to  a  young 
man,  whose  slender  stock  of  theology  was  derived 
from  Scripture  and  his  own  unlearned  judgment— 
not  perhaps  wholly  unbiassed  by  that  love  oi  novelty 
which  is  as  endemic  a  disease  of  youth  as  poetry  or 
love.    And  the  hot-blooded  gallants,  teAo  cared  fif 
none  of  the$e  things^  at  all  events  lost  some  of  tbflir 
attachment  to  ancient  custom ;  the  line  of  their  asso- 
ciations was  broken ;  if,  on  their  return,  they  proved 
ever  so  loyal,  they  were  lawless  in  their  loyalty ;  and 
under  all  suppositions,  they  had  been  habituated  to 
separate  the  idea  of  military  from  that  of  civil  obe- 
dience ;  to  obey,  where  they  owed  not  a  subj[ect's 
allegiance,  and  to  command  without  their  sovereign's 
commission.* — p.  178. 

We  are  much  surprised  and  gfriered  that 
Mr.  H.  Coleridge,  in  this  last  paragraph, 
is  so  inaccurate,  and  so  injuriously,  though 
unintentionally,  unfair,  as  to  contrast  the 
*  Lutheran  bishop'  with  the  *  English  pre- 
late.'    The  comparison  is  in  alio  genere. 
The  Bishop  of  London  is  a  bishop  and  a 
prelate — episcapus    ecclesia     Christi-^ 
prcdlatus  ecclesim  nationis.     The  Chria- 
tian  Church  and  the  National  Church  are 
distinct,  though,  blessed  be  God  f  in  Ms 
yet  mercifully-preserved  country,  they  are 
not  separate.    The  English  bishops  of  the 
present  day,  as  ministers  in  Christ's  spi- 
ritual  church,  may  calmly  submit  to  a 
comparison  with  the  bishops  of  any  other 
section  of  the  Christian  world ; — as  pre- 
lates of  the  national  establishment,  th^y 
stand  on  the  constitution  of  their  country, 
and  have  duties  to  perform,  and  a  position 
to  defend,  in  respect  of  which  they  arc  no 
more  fit  parallels  with  a  Lutheran  bishop 
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than  is  an  English  Baron  with  the  curate 
of  Langdale  or  6<ittermere. 

In  a  very  different  strain  from  the  fore- 
going passage,  is  the  following  splendid 
picture  of  the  armies  which  met  on  Mars- 
ton  Moor : — 

« Fifty  thousand  Bobjects  of  one  king  stood  face  to 
face  OQ  Marston  Moor.  The  nnmbers  on  each  side 
were  not  far  unequal,  but  never  were  two  hosts 
speaking  one  lan^uaee  of  m«>re  dissknilar  aspects. 
The  Cayaliers,  flushed  \%nth  recent  rictory,  identify. 
in^  their  quarrel  with  their  honor  and  their  love, 
their  loose  locks  escaping  beneath  their  plumed  hel- 
neta,  glittering  in  all  the  martial  pride  which  makes 
the  battle-day  like  a  pageant  or  a  festival,  and  pranc- 
ing forth  with  all  the  grace  of  ^srentle  love,  as  they 
would  make  a  jest  of  death,  while  the  spirit^rousing 
strains  of  the  trumpets  made  their  blood  dance,  and 
their  steeds  prick  up  their  ears:  the  Roundheads, 
arranged  in  thick  dark  masses,  their  steel  caps  and 
high-crowned  hats  drawn  close  over  their  brows, 
looking  determination,  expressing  with  furrowed 
fer^ieads  and  hard-cloeed  lips  the  miy- working  rage 
which  was  blown  up  to  furnace  heat  by  the  extem- 
pore effusions  of  their  preachers,  and  found  vent  in 
the  terrible  denunciations  of  the  Hebrew  psalms  and 
prepheeies.  The  arms  of  each  party  were  adapted 
lo  the  nature  or  their  courage;  the  swords,  pikes, 
and  pistols  of  the  royalists,  light  and  bright,  were 
suited  (or  swifV  onset  and  ready  use ;  while  the  pon- 
derous basket-hilted  blades,  long  halberts,  and  heavy 
fire>ann8  of  the  parliamentarians  were  equally  suited 
to  resist  a  sharp  attack,  and  to  do  execution  upon  a 
bfoken  enemy.  The  royalists  regarded  their  adver- 
saries  with  that  scorn  which  the  gay  and  high-born 
always  feel  or  aflect  for  the  prease  and  sour-man- 
nered :  the  soldiers  of  the  Covenant  look^  on  their 
enemies  as  the  enemies  of  Israel,  and  considered 
themselves  as  the  elect  and  chosen  people — a  creed 
which  extinguished  fear  and  remorse  together.  It 
would  be  hard  to  say  whether  there  was  more  pray- 
ing on  one  side,  or  swearing  on  the  oth^r,  or  which, 
to  a  truly  Christian  ear,  had  t>een  the  most  offensive. 
Yet  both  esteemed  themselves  the  champions  of  the 
church  ;  there  was  bravery  and  virtue  in  both ;  but 
with  tius  high  advantage  on  the  parliamentary  side 
—that  while  the  aristocratic  honor  of  the  royalists 
could  onlv  inspire  a  certain  number  of  gmi/emm,  and 
separated  the  patrician  from  the  plebeian  soldier,  the 
religious  zeal  of  the  puritans  bound  officer  and  man, 
eeneral  and  pioneer  together,  in  a  fierce  and  reso- 
lute sympathy,  and  made  equality  itself  an  argument 
for  subordination.  The  captain  prayed  at  the  head 
of  his  company,  and  the  general's  oration  was  a 
pennon. 

*  In  the  morning  of  the  2d  ^f  July  the  battle  com- 
menced. The  charge  was  sounded,  and  Prince 
Rupert,  with  his  gallant  cavalry,  dashed  in  upon  the 
Scots,  who  quickly  took  to  flight — perhaps  sincere- 
ly— but  had  their  running  away  been  a  concerted 
maiuBUvre,  it  could  not  have  answered  better ;  for 
by  this  means  the  right  wing  of  the  royalists,  with 
Ropert,  was  drawn  off  in  pursuit  of  tho  runaways, 
tod  left  the  main  body  exposed  to  the  steady  discip- 
fined  troops  of  Manchester  and  CromwelL.  The 
royalists  never  seem  to  have  learned,  till  too  late, 
that  a  pitched  battle  is  not  a  hunting  day.  Advanc- 
in/r  to  the  charge  with  the  same  light  hearts,  and 
pursuing  their  game  with  as  little  consideration,  as 
if  the  business  were  a  chase,  in  which  the  danger 
only  went  to  enhance  the  pleasure,  they  were  no 
match  lor  such  serious  fightera  as  Oliver  and  Fair- 
fax. The  centre  of  the  king's  army  was  left  with 
its  right  flank  unguarded,  to  oppose  the  individual 
valor  of  the  men  who  composed  it  to  the  combined 
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strength  of  a  multitude  made  one  by  a  disctpline  the 
rule  whereof  was  passion.  The  republicans  (for 
such  the  troops  of  Cromwell  were  then  become) 
withstood  the  onset  of  the  royalists  like  a  rock,  and 
rolled  back  upon  them  like  a  rock  tumbled  from  its 
base  by  an  earthquake.  The  horse,  commanded  by 
the  c|uick-witted,  dissolute  Qorinf ,  wheeled  round 
to  meet  the  returning  squadrons  of  Rupert:  the  in- 
fantry fled  fighting,  and  fought  fljing<  The  Mar- 
quis of  Newcastle  alone,  with  his  own  regiment, 
composed  of  his  old  tenants  and  domestic  retainers, 
would  not  give  an  inch.  Newcastle's  infantry  were 
sjain  almost  to  a  man,  and  their  corpses  lay  side  by 
side,  an  unbroken  line  of  honorable  dead.' — p.  199. 

The  battle  of  Naseby  is  told  with  great 
spirit,  and  the  genuine  English  courage  of 
Fairfax,  who  did,  perhaps,  as  much  as 
Cromwell  in  winning  that  decisive  day,  is 
very  agreeably  brought  out  into  relief: 

<  Not  content  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a  captain, 
he  grappled  penonally  with  the  foe,  galloped  through 
the  thickest  of  the  fray,  encouraged  with  his  daunt* 
less  example  the  brave,  and  shamed,  by  the  risk  of 
his  own  life,  those  who  were  inclined  to  yield. 
Though  his  helmet  was  beaten  to  pieces,  he  continu- 
ed to  ride  about  bare-headed — to  mark,  with  his  ex- 
perienced eye,  where  an  advantage  was  to  be  gained, 
and  where  a  weak  point  was  to  be  strenguiened. 
While  thus  engaffed,  he  came  up  to  his  body-guard. 
Commanded  by  Colonel  Charles  Donley,  who  r^ 
spectfuUy  rebuked  him  for  thus  hascanfang  his  pereon, 
wherein  lay  the  safety  of  the  whole  anny  and  of  the 
pfod  cause,  by  riding  bare-headed  among  the  shower- 
ing bullets,  and  offered  him  his  own  helmet;  but 
Fairfax,  who  was  not  a  man  of  many  words,  put  it 
by,  saving,  ^*  'Tis  well  enough,  Charles."  There 
was  wisdom  as  well  as  gallantry  in  this.  Soldiers^ 
even  regular  soldiers,  seldom  fight  with  a  hearty 
good  will  for  a  general  who  betray  by  superfluous 
caution  an  over-consciousness  of  his  own  value :  but 
an  army  of  predestinarians,  who  persuaded  them* 
seivos  that  the  bloody  work  they  were  about  was  aiK 
tually  **tho  good  fight  of  faith,"  would  have  ascribed 
any  anxiety  for  self-preservation  to  a  distrust  of  the 
promises  of  heaven.* — pi  209. 

Mr.  Hartley  Coleridge  speaks  severely  of 
the  conduct  of  the  Parliament  in  publish- 
ing the  *  King's  Cabinet  Opened,'  and 
says — 

•  The  laws  of  war  oufWise,  if  they  do  not  jut^fy, 
the  interception,  detention,  examination,  and  pubtioa- 
tion  of  all  documents  of  a  purely  public  nature^as 
letters  to  and  from  ambassadors,  commanders,  fto. 
Hence  we  pass  no  censure  upon  Fairfax  for  availing 
himselfof  Goring's  letter  to  Charies,  or  for  the  means 
he  used  to  possess  himselfof  it  But  private  corres- 
pondence, like  private  property,  should  always  be  sa- 
cred in  war  as  in  petfce— most  especially  the  corres- 
pondence of  husband  and  wife ;  and  not  the  less  so^ 
because  the  husband  and  wife  happen  to  be  a  king 
and  queen.  It  was  a  most  ungentleman-like  act  fot 
the  weekly,  fast-ordaining  pariiament,  or  their  agents, 
to  open  Charles's  lettera  to  his  wife,  and  all  histori- 
ans who  make  use  of  them  to  blacken  his  character, 
ought  to  forfeit  the  character  of  gentlemen.' — ^p.  911. 

Now  we  hare  no  special  vocation  to  de- 
fend the  Long  Parliament;  but  we  regard 
the  great  struggle  of  the  seventeenth  centn- 
ry  with  a  profound  interest,  both  in  and  for 
itself  and  also  for  ourselves ;  and  the  sto- 
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ry  for  thoie  times  being,  as  it  undoubtedly 
is,  the  most  solemn  and  pregnant  docu- 
ment which  Englishmen  of  this  present 
year  1835,  who  truly  love  their  country, 
can  study,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  every 
point  df  it  on  either  side  stated  with  sim- 
plicity and  candor.  How  then,  we  may  ask, 
since  by  right  or  by  wrong  these  letters 
have  been  published,  can  any  faithful  his- 
torian avoid  drawing  such  inferences  from 
them  as  their  contents  may  in  his  honest 
judffmentseem  to  warrant?  But  further — 
without  stopping  to  discuss  the  practica- 
bility of  such  a  distinction  between  domes- 
tic and  public  communications  as  is  sug- 
gested in  the  text — we  would  wish  it  to  be 
fairly  considered  whether,  under  all  the 
known  facts  up  to  the  date  of  the  Naseby 
fight,  Henrietta  Maria  could  reasonably 
be  regarded  as  a  mere  wife  to  the  man 
Charles  Stuart  Was  there  the  smallest 
resemblance  between  that  couple  and 
Charles  XI.  of  Sweden  and  hi^  good  wo- 
man, or  even,  if  we  are  to  be  grave  upon 
such  an  analogy,  Philip  of  Macedon  and 
his  Olympiad  The  trutfa,^  the  unhappy 
truth  for  our  Charles  was  notorious,  that 
his  queen  was  an  active  and  most  influen- 
tial member  of  his  cabinet  council,  and 
directly  interfered  in  the  conduct  of  af- 
fairs. Now  the  parliament  had  repeat- 
edly declared  their  distrust  of  the  king's 
sincerity  in  his  professions,  and  they  had 
always  justified  their  military  resistance 
expressly  upon  that  ground.  Surely, 
therefore,  if  they  were  right  in  resisting  at 
all,  they  were  by  consequence  well  justi- 
fied in  attempting  to  prove  to  the  nation, 
by  such  evidence  as  naigbt  without  danger 
to  the  state  be  advanced,  that  their  sus- 
picions were  well  founded.  We  make 
these  remarks  upon  an  admission  of  our 
author's  own  principles— -the  passage  in 
the  text  appearing  to  us  to  be  a  mere  es- 
cape of  feeling  altogether  inconsistent  with 
them.  But  really,  after  all,  have  the  most 
gentlemanly,  or  the  most  liberal  com- 
manders— take  which  class  you  please,  if 
there  is  a  difierence-— of  this  enlightened 
age  respected  the  seals  of  any  letters  in- 
tercepted in  war  ?  Were  not  the  unques- 
tionably private  letters  of  Don  Carlos  to 
his  sick  and  distressed  wife  published  in 
the  Paris  newspapers,  but  as  yesterday? 
Of  course,  the  fact  is,  the  propriety  of  such 
publication  must  depend  on  the  circum- 
stances of  each  particular  case ;  and  cer- 
tainly it  does  seem  to  us,  looking  at  the  one 
in  question  apart  ftom  any  political  feel- 
ing, that  the  parliament,  upon  their  own 
gtounds,  were  strictly  Justified  in  what 
they  did.'    And  a  better  cause,  we  may 


heartily  add  than  that  of  parliament,  at  its 
commencement,   there   could  hardly  be; 
profounder  heads  or  braver  hearts  to  main- 
tain it  were  not  wanted.      In  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  House  of  Commons  there  was 
not  a  single  voice  raised  even  in  palliation 
of  the  misdemeanors  of  various  parts  of 
the    executive  government.       Several  of 
those  who  afterwards  lost  their  fortunes  or 
their  lives  on  the  king's  side  were  amongst 
the  most  distinguished  speakers  and    o  - 
vers;  and  grievance  after  grievance,  abuse 
after  abuse,  fell  with  a  touch.     Why — 
why,  we  may  well  ask  with  emphatic  ear- 
nestness-^did   a  rooming   so  bright  and 
clear  end  in  an  evening  of  8torra  and  tem- 
pest?    How  came  it  that  this  House  of 
Commons,  which  set  out  with   asserting 
the  public  liberties  of  the  nation,  in  a  very 
short  time  became  the  invader  of  the  pri- 
vate rights  of  the  people — a  close  com- 
mittee  of  sordid    tyrants,    tvho    violated 
every  principle  of  law  and  justice — who 
imprisoned    their    own    constituents    for 
refusing  to  answer  criminating  interroga- 
tories, which  no  judge  in  England  would 
have  dared  to  ask  or  have  permitted  to 
be  put — who,  professing  hostility  to  cor- 
ruption, could  deal  secretly  for  the  white- 
washing of  the  blasted  character,  or  re- 
plenishing the  empty  purse  of  an  useful 
associate — who,  in  a  word,  with  patriotism 
for  ever  in  their  mouths,  went  on  to  deluge 
their  country  with  civil  blood,  and  hack 
and  mutilate  the  constitution,  which  they 
swore  they  were  defending,  till  it  fell  pros- 
trate and  lifeless  at  the  treatment  of  a  mili- 
tary usurper? 

Among  all  the  devoted  subjects  who 
died  for  the  king's  cause,  which  had  now 
unequivocally  become  the  cause  of  the 
constitution,  there  fell  none  purer,  bright- 
er, more  heroic  than  the  Earl  of  Derby. 
Mr.  H.  Coleridge's  memoir  of  this  gallant 
man  is  a  just  and'  happy  pendant  or  paral- 
lel to  the  Life  of  Fairfax. 

'Such  18  the  flfiolto( Sons  chtmf;er),^  Bays  the  au- 
thor, *  of  the  noble  house  of  Stanley,  and  well  was  li 
fulfilled  in  the  steadfast  loyalty  of  this  brave  man  and 
bis  heroic  spouse.  Their  story,  as  far  as  it  has  been 
recorded,  is  but  short,  and  we  shall  tell  it  simply- 
singling  out  their  acts  and  snfferinors  from  the  chaos 
of  contemporary  occurrences,  and  relating  them  by 
themselves,  unmixed  with  baser  matter.' — p.  225. 

Derby  and  his  noble  wife  are  the  con- 
summate patterns — the  absolute  ideals — 
of  a  romantic,  and  yet  everyway  sober  and 
dignified,  loyalty  to  the  personal  authority 
of  the  prince. 

*  Treatment  Kkc  this,'  says  our  author,  speaking 
of  the  ungracious  manner  in  which  Derby's  vast  ser- 
▼icet  were  received  and  requited  in  the  earlier  part  oi 
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the  wmr ;  <  tretttcneiit  like  this,  and  a  conne  of  roan- 
a^rement  eooavh  to  ruin  any  cause,  would  have  made 
maoy  a  man  retire  in  disgust,  if  not  actually  chaage. 
But 

**  Loyalty  is  still  the  same 
Whether  it  lose  or  win  the  ^me, 
True  as  the  dial  to  the  sun, 
Although  it  be  not  shone  upon." 

*  Derby's  loyalty  was  of  that  exalted,  pure,  and  sim. 
pie  character,  which  was  ready  to  suffer  all  things,  not 
only /or  the  king,  hai  from  the  king.* — p.  226. 

This  18  well  expressed ;  and  in  the  Lives 
of  MarveU,  Fairfax,  and  Derby  in  this  col- 
lection, we  hare  the  characteristic  tempers 
and  tendencies  of  the  spirits  of  patriotism 
and  personal  loyalty  (taken  for  a  moment 
as  in  contrast  to  each  other)  noted  and  ex- 
emplified.    The  love  of  liberty  is,  indeed, 
a  holy  passion ;  that  which  is  the  most 
surely  founded  cm   reason  and   religion, 
and  which  may  best  justify  the  fiercest  ef- 
forts of  man  in  obedience  to  it ;  but  greatand 
noble  as  it  is,  it  seizes  on.tbe  imagination  ra- 
ther than  the  affections  of  its  votaries,  and 
is  for  the  most  part  without  that  spirit  of 
personal  heroism  which  has  illumined  so 
many  pages  of  English  history  with  the 
magical  light  of  romance.  Patriotism,  in  its 
popular  sense,  is  generally  presented  to 
the  mind  in  masses;  it  penetrates  crowds; 
it  arms  a  town,  a  province,  a  nation ;  it 
speaks  the  universallanguage  ;  it  address- 
es the  universal  feeling ;  it  is  generated  by 
society,  and  is  often  destroyed  by  disper- 
sion ; — ^whilst  loyalty  to  a  prince  becomes 
prominentin  particularinstances;  itbegins 
and  ends  and  is  centered  in  the  individual : 
it  speaks  to  personal  habits;  and  grows 
more  and  more  vivid  andintense  as  the  at- 
mosphere around  it  is  darkened,  and  the 
hour  oi  its  own  extinction  approaches. 

<  When,  linnet-like,  confined,  I 

With  shriller  note  shall  sing 
The  mercy e,  sweetness,  majestye. 

And  glories  of  my  kinf ; 
When  Ishall  voyce  aloud  how  good 

He  is — how  great  should  be— 
Th*  enlarged  wmdes,  that  curio  the  flood, 

Know  no  sueh  Ubertie ;' — 

sings  OUT  gallant  Lovelace  through  the 
bars  of  the  Gatehouse. 

The  Life  of  Anne  Clifford  is  an  espe- 
cially delightful  paper,  comprising  ac- 
counts of  all  the  memorable  individuals  of 
that  renowned  house.  Besides  the  Coun- 
tess herself,  we  have  the  stories  of  Shaks- 
p  are's  Black  Clifford,  of  the  Shepherd 
Lord,  and  of  George  Clifford,  the  third 
Earl  of  Cumberland,  the  great  seaman: — 

*The  Sfupherd  Lm-d  was  restored  to  all  his  estates 
•nd  titles  in  the  first  ]^ear  of  Henry  VII.  He  was  a 
lover  of  study  and  retirement,  and  had  lived  too  Ions: 
atbber^,  and,  according  to  reason,  to  assimilate 


readily  with  the  court  of  the  crafty  Henry.  By  the 
Ladv  Anne  he  is  described  as  **  a  plain  man,  who 
lived  for  the  most  part  a  country  life,  and  came  sel- 
dom either  to  court  or  to  London,  excepting  when 
called  to  parlianient,  on  which  occasion  he  behaved 
himself  like  a  wise  and  good  English  nobleman." 
His  usuol  retreat,  when  in  Yorkshire,  was  Borden 
Tower ;  his  chosen  coihpanions  the  canons  of  Bol- 
ton ;  his  favorite  pursuit  was  astronomy.  He  had 
been  accustomed  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  hea- 
.venly  bodies  from  the  hill-tops,  when  be  kept  sheep ; 
for  in  those  days,  when  clocks  and  almanacks  were 
few,  every  shepherd  made  acquaintance  with  the 
stars.  If  he  added  a  little  judicial  astrology,  and 
was  a  seeker  for  the  philosophers'  stone,  he  bad  the 
countenance  of  the  wisest  of  his  time  for  his  learned 
superstition.  It  is  asserted  that,  at  the  period  of  his 
restoration;  he  was  almost  wholly  illiterate.  Very 
probably  he  was  bo  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he 
was  {gnorm^  He  might  know  maay  things  well 
worth  knowing,  without  being  able  to  write  his  name. 
He  might  learn  a  great  deal  of  astronomy  bv  patient 
observation.  He  might  know  where  each  native 
flower  of  the  hills  was  grown,  what  real  quahties 
it  possessed,  and  what  occult  powers  the  fancy,  the 
fears,  or  the  wishes  of  men  had  ascribed  to  it.  The 
habits,  and  instincts  of  animals/  the  notes  of  birds, 
and  their  wondrous  architecture,  were  to  him  instead 
of  books ;  but  above  all,  he  learned  to  know  some- 
thing of  what  man  is,  in  that  condition  to  which  the 
greater  number  of  men  are  bom,  and  to  know  him* 
self  better  than  he  could  have  done  in  his  hereditaiy 
sphere.'— p.  850. 


<  Ix>ve  had  he  found  in  huts,  where  poor  men  lie, 

His  daily  teachers  bad  been  wooas  aad  nU%; 
The  silence  that  is  in  the  -starry  sky. 
The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills. 

*  In  him  the  savage  virtue  of  the  Race— 

Revenge,  and  all  ferocious  thoughts  were  dead ; 
Nor  did  he  change,  but  kept  in  lonely  place 
The  wisdom  which  adversity  had  bred. 

<  Glad  were  the  vales,  and  every  cottage  hearth ; 

The  Shepherd-Lord  was  honored  more ; 
A.nd  ages  after  he  was  laid  in  earth, 
<*  The  Good  Lord  Clifford"  was  the  name  he 
bore.' 

Mr.  Hartley  Coleridge,  following  Lodge, 
discredits  (p.  290)  the  genuineness  of  tne 
famous  letter  ascribed  to  Anne  Clifford, 
in  answer  to  some  ministerial  application 
touching  the  representation  of  what  the 
author  sarcastically  calls  the  *late  bo- 
rough of  Appleby,  of  blessed  memory.' 
The  letter  is  well  known : — 

*  I  have  been  bullied  by  a  usurper ;  I  have  been 
neglected  by  a  court ;  but  I  will  not  be  dictated  to 
by  a  subject  Your  man  shan't  >etand. — w9iin«  Dor- 
<e/,  Pembrokty  and  Montgomery,^ 

Now,  we  have  no  strong  opinion  in  fa- 
vor of  the  genuineness  of  this  billet-doux^ 
for  external  evidence  is  altogether  want- 
ing. It  first  appeared  in  1763,  in  a  paper 
in  *The  World,*  attributed  to  Horace 
Walpole,  whose  word  can  prove  nothing. 
But  as  to  Mr.  Lodge's  objections  because 

*  bully'  was  not  then  used  as  a  verb,  nor 

*  to  stand'  applied  to  electioneering  mat- 
ters, w€u  think    them    qiute  groundlesa 
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'Bolly,*  as  a  substantive,  was  a  common 
conversational  term  at  least  from  Shaks- 
peare's  and  Ben  Jonson's  time ;  and  every 
one  knows  the  facility  with  which,  in 
many  instances  to  the  serious  injury  of 
the  language,  our  substantives  have  been 
forced  to  do  duty  as  verbs;  and  at  all 
events,  by  1709,  not  thirty  years  later  than 
the  supposed  date  of  this  letter,  the  verbal 
use  had  become  quite  familiar — witness 
« King's  Cookery,'  *  he  that's  bullied  pays 
the  treat,'  and  the  26th  Number  of  '  The 
Tatler,'  where  we  read  of  *  bullying  the 
French.'  As  to  the  application  of  the 
verb  '  to  stand,'  in  reference  to  a  candi- 
date, we  are  surprised  that  Mr.  Lodge  did 
not  turn  to  'Johnson's  Dictionary,'/ where 
he  would  have  found  one  instance  of  this 
from  Shakspeare's  *  Coriolauus,'  and  ano- 
ther from  *  Izaak  Walton's  Lives.' 

'It  wae  probably,'  smys  oar  author,  *  about  her 
sixty-third  year  tliat  the  Counteas  employed  some 
nameleaa  artiet  to  compile  the  famous  family-picture. 
Its  merit,  as  a  work  of  art,  may^  uot  be  very  high  ; 
bat  it  need  not  have  elpoaed  the  Countess  tourer 
proach  for  parsimony  for  not  en^gin^^  the  pencil  of 
Vandyke  or  My  tens,  which  a  learned  author  f  ravely 
assures  us  were  at  her  command.  Vandyke  had 
been  dead  more  than  a  dozen  years  before  the  ear- 
liest possible  date  of  this  picture.  Nor  would  any 
painter,  who  was  above  practising  the  mechanical 
part  of  his  business,  have  willingly  undertaken  a 
work  which  was  to  include  so  many  coats  of  arms, 
so  many  written  pedigrees.  A  fine  composition  was 
not  what  the  lady  wanted,  but  a  plain  prose  repre- 
sentation of  the  lineaments  of  those  most  dear  to  her. 
She  was  a  patroness  of  poets  and  a  lover  of  poetry. 
Yet  we  do  not  read  that  she  employed  a  bard  for 
her  land-stewatd,  or  that  her  leases  were  in  rhyme. 

'  The  picture,  besides  several  detached  half-len^ 
portraits,  such  as  those  of  Daniel  [the  poet]  and  of 
tdrs.  Taylor,  her  tutor  and  governess,  consists  of  a 
centre  and  two  win^ ;  the  centre  repreeentino:  her 
fitther,  mother  and  orother,  and  each  of  the  win^ 
her  own  likeness  at  difierent  periods  of  life,— the  one, 
as  a  maiden  of  thirteen  ;  the  other  as^a  widow  in  h^r 

grand  climacteric  In  the  latter  she  is  depicted  as 
othed  in  a  black  serge  habit,  with  snd-colored  hood, 
the  usual  habiliments  of  her  declining  years.  Books 
are  introduced  into  both,  as  if  purposely  to  show  that 
the  love  of  reading  acquired  in  her  youth  had  lasted 
to  her  old  ^ge ;  which  was  so  true,  that  when  the 
decay  of  her  sight  forbade  her  to  read  for  herself,  she 
iempbyed  a  regular  reader. >  But  it  appears  that,'  as 
she  grew  older,  she  limited  her  studies  more  within 
the  range  of  her  practical  duties ;  for  while  her  youth- 
ful effigy  i«  attended  by  Eusebius,  Godfrey  of  Bul- 
loigne,  and  Agrippa  de  Vanitate  Scientwum^  the 
roaturer  ima^e  has  only  Charron  on  Wisdom,  a 
Book  of  Distillations  and  rare  Medicines,  and  the 
Bible. 

'  To  have  revived  the  martial  and  festal  magnifi- 
cence of  the  past  would  have  accorded  neither  with 
her  means  nor  her  mind, — but  she  maintained  all 
that  was  best  in  the  feudal  system,— the  duteous 
inter-dependence  of  superiors  and  inferiors,  the  last- 
ing ties  between  master  and  servant,  the  plain  but 
ample  hospitality,  and  the  wholesome  adherence  to 
time-honored  customs.  Large  as  her  revenues  were, 
her  expenditure,  especially  in  building,  was  such  as 
to  leave  little  tor  idle  parade.  She  rebuilt,  or  re- 
paired six  oastles  and  seven  charches,  and  founded 


twobospiuls.  So  strictly  did  she  earn  the  diaractflr 


same  place,  which  some  years  ago  was  standing, 
and  a  noble  tree.*~p.  S88. 

We  especially  recommend  to  our  read* 
ers  the  perusal  of  our  author's  Life  of 
Roger  Ascham.  It  is  altogether  a  most 
charming  narrative,  full  of  scholarship, 
taste,  arid  kindly  feeling.  There  are  in 
it,  as  in  other  parts  of  this  collc^ction,  some 
little  outbreaks  of  opinion,  or  wilfulness, 
which  we  are  sorry  lo  meet  with  in  sucli 
a  writer ;  but  these  are  rarely  of  such  im- 
portance as  to  require  particular  mention, 
or  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  general 
truthfulness  and  propriety  which  reign 
throughout  the  work : — 

<  There  was  a  primitive  honesty,  and  a  kindly  in- 
nocence, about  .this  )^ood  old  scholar,  which  ^ive  a 
personal  interest  to  the  homeliest  details  of  his  life. 
He  had  the  rare  felicity  of  passing  through  the  worst 
of  times  without  persecution  and  without  dishonor. 
He  lived  with  pnnces  and  princesses,  prelates  and 
diplomatists,  without  offence  and  without  ambition. 
Though  he  enjoyed  the  smiles-of  royally,  his  heart 
was  none  the  worse,  and  his  fortune  little  the  better. 
He  had  that  dbposition  which,  above  all  thin^,  qua- 
lifies the  conscientious  and  successful  teacher ;  for 
he  delighted  rather  to  discover  and  call  forth  the  ta- 
lents of  others  than  to  make  a  display  of  his  own.* — 
p.  293. 

Ascham  was  horn  at  Kirby  Wicke, 
near  Northallerton,  in  1515.  In  1530  he 
was  admitted  of  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
brfdge, 

*  ^here  his  studies  neither  went  astray  for  lack  of 
guidance,  nor  loitered  for  want  of  emulation.  St. 
John's  was  then  replete  with  all  such  learning  as  the 
lime  esteemed.  The  hard-headed  dialectics  and  di- 
vinity pf  the  schoolmen  were  interchanged  with  the 
newly  recovered  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
The  mind  of  Europe,  divided  between  tbe  ri^dity  of 
the  old  scholastic  disci pUne  and  the  inquisiuve  ima- 
ginations of  the  Italian  Platonism,  which  brought 
poetry  and  philology  in  its  train,  mij^ht  be  likened 
to  an  old  hawthorn  stock,  white  with  the  blpssoma 
of  the  spring ;  and  if  credit  be  given  to  Ascham's 
panegyrist,  St.  John's  was  a  brief  abstract,  con- 
taining fair  sanrples  of  every  kind  of  excellence.' — 
p.  294. 

Dr.  Medcalf,  the  master  of  the  college, 
was  attached  to  the  old  religion,  and  had 
but  slender  qualifications  as  a  scholar. 
Ascham  had  talked  openly  against  the 
pope's  authority  on  the  eve  of  the  election 
for  fellowships,  and  had  been  publicly  ad- 
.monished  for  his  offence.  Yet  so  amiable 
and  dispassionate  a  patron  of  worth  was 
Medcali,  that  he  secretly  procured  Ascham 
to  be  elected  felloii^,  although  he  after- 
wards affected  displeasure  thereat  As- 
cham speaks  in  warm  terms  of  affection 
and  gratitude  of  this  good  man : 

'His  goodness  and  (atherly  discrstion  used  to- 
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warfc  me  that  one  day  ■hall  nerer  be  out  of  my  re- 
membrance all  the  &]f8  of  roy  life.  And  for  the 
Bune  cause  have  I  pot  it  here  in  this  small  record  of 
learning.  For,  next  to  Qod's  providence,  surely  that 
day  was  by  that  good  father's  means  Met  nataUa  unto 
me  for  the  whole  foundation  of  the  poor  leamins  1 
have,  and  of  all  the  furtherance  that  hitherto  else- 
wliere  i  have  obtained.' 

Mr.  Hartley  Coleridge  beautifally  re- 
marks,— 

*The  human  heart  is  capable  of  no  more  generous 
fteBng  than  the  genuine  gratitude  of  a  scholar  to  his 
instructor.  It  is  twice  blessed ;  honorable  alike  to 
the  youth  and  to  the  elder,  and  never  can  exist  where 
it  is  not  just  But  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  melan- 
choly insUDce  of  the  pride  of  fallen  nature,  that  this 
feeling  is  seldom  uttered  except  wheie  the  pupil  has, 
by  general  consent,  excelled  the  master.  Intellec- 
taal  oenefits  are  more  reluctantly  acknowledged  than 
anjr  others.  For  kindness,  for  eocouragonient,  for 
raaintenance  of  studies,  for  exhortation,  even  for  sa- 
lotary  corrections,  our  thanks  are  generally  ready 
and  olten  sincere ;  but  who  is  willing  to  own,  even 
to  himself,  how  much  of  his  knowleage,  how  much 
of  his  mental  power,  has  been  communicated  by  a 
teacher  7 — how  many  of  his  thoughit  are  mere  recol- 
lections? However  much  we  may  profit  by  the 
wisdom  of  others,  it  is  as  much  as  most  of  us  can  do 
to  forme  them  for  being  wiser,  or  earlier  wise,  than 
oorselvep.  The  utterance  of  grateful  sentiments  is 
wonderfully  facilitated  when  it  can  be  accompanied 
with  certain  qualifying  clauses  and  admissions. 
Thus  Ascham  evidently  dwells  with  the  mor^  satis- 
faction on  his  obligations  to  Medcalf,  because  the 
latter  was  a  man  meanly  learned,  and  a  Papist,* — 
p.  899.* 

There  are  exceptionR,  we  trust,  to  this 
as  to  other  generally  just  rules ;  we  haye 
n(p  moral  difficulty,  for  instance,  in  believ- 
ing the  old  story  of  Virgil  that  he  receiv- 
ed as  much  pleasure  from  the  good  verses 
of  his  friends  as  from  his  own ;  the  nobili- 


♦  Mr.  H.  Coleridge  quotes  the  expression  of  Pem- 
ber,  in  a  letter  of  praise  and  encouragement  to  younv 
Ascham,  who  had  written  to  him  m  Qreek, — *  Da 
operam  ul  sis  perfectus,  non  Stoicus,  axxa  Avpicaf,  ut 
belle  pulses  lyram,'~and  after  justly  ridiculing  the 
translation  which  made  these  words  an  exhortation 
to  learn  instrumental  music,  interprets  the  phrase  as 
leooramending  '  an  openinj^  ana  exaltation  of  the 
vnderstanding  by  the  aid  otthe imagination.'  With 
sobmission,  Uiis  is  a  misapprehension  too.  The 
meaning  of  Stoicus  and  Lyricus,  as  opposed  to  each 
other,  is,  on  the  one  hand,  the  exalter  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  very  highest  knowledge  thotiffh  but  a 
part,  DV  a  sacrifice  of  all  the  infenor,  ana  on  the 
other,  tne  student  of  the  whole,  as  a  beautiful  one 
by  harmonious  subordination.  Pember  prefers  the 
ktter.  And  we  may  remark  that  Mr.  H.  Coleridge 
takes  unnecessary  trouble  in  allusion  to  Galen's  ob- 
■erration,  to  prove,  by  the  instances  of  Milton  and 
oiherB,  that  'the  practice  of  music  no  way  impairs 
the  faculty  of  severe  thought;'  because  Galen's  po- 
■ition  is  confined  to  *much  music  marrin^  men's 
Biaoners ;'  and  the  truth  of  that  remark  wilfnot,  we 
behefe,  be  questioned  by  any  one  who  has  ever  had 
*n  opportunity  of  making  the  requisite  observations 
•nywhere — and,  not  to  come  too  dooe  home,  we 
lefer  to  a  book  called  *  A  Ramble  amongst  the  Mii- 
■icians  of  Germany,  by  a  Musical  Professor,'  which 
H>peared  a  fow  years  ago. 


ty  of  true  genius  may  surely  go  as  far  as 
that; — and  how  many  afiectionate  acr 
knowledgments  have  been  publicly  made 
of  intellectual  benefits  received  during  in- 
tercourse with  our  author^s  own  father, 
in  cases  where  assuredly  no  fond  dream 
of  rivalry  with  the  instructor  had  ever 
been  entertained. 

*  Ascham,'  continues  our  biographer,  *  had  rightly 
a  verv  moderate  estimation  of  that  soit  of  learning 
which  can  be  taught  by  voice  or  book,  and  passively 
received  into  the  memory.  With  as  little  of  pugna- 
city or  indocility  as  ever  belonged  to  a  lively  and  in- 
(]uiring  mind,  he  held  fast  the  truth,  that  it  is  only  by 
its  own  free  aj^ency  that  the  intellect  can  either  be 
enriched  or  invigorated ;— that  true  knowledge  is  an 
act,  a  continuous  immanent  act,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  operation  of  the  reflective  faculty  on  its  own 
objects.  How  he  applied  this  principle  to  the  pur- 
poses of  education,  his  "  Schoolmaster,"  written  in 
the  maturity  of  his  powers,  and  out  of  the  fulness  of 
his  experience,  sufficiently  shows.  But  the  idea, 
though  undeveloped,  wrought  in  him  from  his  earli- 
est youth :  his  favorite  maxim  was  Docendo  digees. 
The  affectionate  wish  and  fttrcnuous  effort  to  impart 
knowledge  is  the  best  possible  condition  for  receiv- 
ing it.  The  necessity  of  betng  intetligible  to  others 
brings  with  it  on  obligation  to  %Mderstand  ourselves ^ — 
to  find  words  apt  to  our  meaning,  and  a  meaning 
commensurate  with  our  words, — to  seek  out  just 
analogies  and  happy  illustrations.  But  above  all,  by 
teachmg,  or  more  property  by  reciprocal  intercom- 
munication of  instruction,  we  gain  a  pre^ctical  ac- 
quaintance with  the  universal  laws  of  tnought,  and 
with  the  process  of  perception,  abstracted  from  the 
accidents  of  the  individual  constitution  ;  for  U  is  only 
by  a  sympathetic  intercourse  wUh  other  minds  that  we 
gain  any  true  knonoledge  qfour  oton.' — p.  300. 

.  In  the  controversy  which  arose  at  Cam- 
bridge, about  1545,  upon  the  subject  of 
the  new  mode  of  pronouncing  Greek  in- 
troduced by  Sir  John  Cheke  and  Sir 
Thomas  Smith,  and  which  Gardiner,  as 
Chancellor,  so  violently  opposed,  Ascham, 
after  a  little  wavering  of  opinion,  finally 
embraced  the  new  doctrine  in  this  as  in 
the  graver  matter  of  religion,  and  distin- 
guished himself  a  good  deal  in  the  argu- 
ment:— 

'  Among  other  absurdities,'  says  Mr.  H.  Coleridge, 
*  of  the  exploded  system,  was  that  of  givmg  the 
sound  of  the  Bnglish  V  to  the  Greek  B.  Now  Eus- 
tathius  asserts,  that  the  Greek  word  /?jy  exactly  re- 
sembled the  bleating  of  a  sheep,  and  therefore  it  is 
easy  to  determine  how  it  is  to  oe  pronounced  ;  un- 
less, says  Ro*;er,  the  Greek  sheep  bleated  difibrently 
from  those  of  England,  Italy,  and  Germany : — "  Jam 
utrum  ulla  ovis  effert  ve  ut  vos,  an  be  ut  nos,  judicetis. 
An^las  scio  omnes  et  Germans  et  Italae  pro  nobis 
faciunt,  sed  fortasse  Gnecae  oves  olim  non  balabant 
sed  r«/a6ani.'*'— p.  305. 

Now,  surely,  Ascham  and  his  biogra- 
pher are  a  little  too  hasty  here.  In  the 
first  place,  the  B  and  the  V  are  merely 
different  expressions,  with  greater  or  less 
force,  of  the  common  digammate  power, 
of  which  F  is  the  strongest  exponent ;  and, 
accordingly,  the  B  and  the  Y  are  a  liim- 
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dred  times  over  interchanged  in  Greek 
and  Latin :  §ojXofi.aj  =  volo — €o<fxw  =  ves- 
cor,  &c.,  on  the  one  hand;  and  Servius 
=2i^o«of — Varro  =  Baf M^  &c.,  •  on  the 
other.  The  modern  Greeks  pronounce 
Qo6'koiucu^=voulomai,  §adug — vathys,  &c.; 
and  we  are  much  inclined  to  a^ree  with 
Mitford,  that  *  for  the  pronunciation  of  the 
ancient  Greek  language  we  should  take 
no  evidence  against  the  practice  of  the 
modern  Greeks,  but  the  evidence  of  their 
forefathers,  or  of  the  contemporary  Latin 
authors.'*  In  the  ordinary  speech  of  a 
Castilian,  the  B  and  the  V  are  almost  in- 
distinguishable. No  one  can  suppose  that 
the  old  Greeks  pronounced  Varto  as  Bar- 
ron in  English ;  they  could  surely  have 
had  as  little  difficulty  in  saying  Varron 
as  their  modern  descendants  in  saying 
voulornai.  And  as  to  the  test  supposed  to 
be  afforded  by  the  €^  ^^  of  Cratinus,  as^ 
cited  by  Eustathius,  the  point  of  that  quo- 
tation was  to  prove  the  sound  of  the  eta, 
the  vowel  sound,  and  not  the  quality  of 
the  mere  aspirate  and  prefix.  Yet  the  in- 
stance, after  all,  does  not  establish  the 
sound  of  the  eta;  for  difi*ereHt nations  fre- 
quently differ  in  their  perception  and  ex- 
pression of  the  same  natural  sound ;  as  a 
German  (and  perhaps  citing  the  xoxxu  of 
Aristophanes  in  the  Birds)  will  tell  you 
that  a  cuckoo's  notes  is  *^dokoo.'  And 
in  the  particular  example  adduced  by 
Ascham,  we  English  represent  the  bleat- 
ing of  a  sheep  by  the  word  hah,  like  ah,  *a 
sound  ^hich,  we,  venture  to  say,  has  never 
been  ascribed  to  the  eta. 

In  1548,  Ascham  became  tutor  to  the 
Princess  Elizabeth. 

*  He  found  lier  a  most  nfifreeable  pupil,  and  the 
diligence,  docility,  modest  affection,  and  self-respect- 
in£  deference  (»f  the  royal  maiden  endeared  an  office 
which  the  shy  scholar  had  not  undertaken  without 

fears  and  misgivings "I  teach  her  words," 

said  he,  "  and  she  leacheth  me  things.  I  teach  her 
the  tonffuea  lo  speak,  and  her  mode^t  and  maidenly 
looks  teach  me  works  to  do  ;  for  I  think  she  is  tjie 
best  disposed  of  any  in  Europe."  In  several  of  his 
Latin  epistles,  and  also  in  his  "  Schoolmaster,"  he 
explains  and  recommends  his  mode  of  instructing 
the  princess  with  evi  lent  exultation  at  his  success. 
It  was  the  same  method  of-  double  translation  pur- 
sued with  sufh  disiinauishod  results  by  Str  John 
Coeke,  from  m  horn  Ascham  adopte<i  it ;  and,  indeed, 
like  many  of  the  best  discoveries,  it  seems  so  simple 
that  we  wonder  how  it  ever  could  be  missed,  and  so 
excellent,  that  we  know  no'  why  it  is  so  litt^e  prac- 
ti*«ed.  It  Imd,  indeed,  been  sui^jjested  by  the  young- 
er Pliny,  in  un  epistle  to  Fuscus,  and  by  Cicero,  in 
his  Dialogue  de  Oratore.  "Pliny,"  saith  Roirer, 
"  expresses  many  good  ways  for  order  in  study,  but 
be«;inneth  with  translation,  and  preferreth  it  to  all 
the  real;    But  a  blotter  and  nearer  example  herein 

♦  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Harmony  in  Lan- 
guage, &c.,  p.  195. 


mav  be  our  noble  Gtueen  ElUxabeth,  who  never  yet 

took  Greek  nor  Latin  grammar  in  her  hand  after  the 
first  dechning  of  a  noun  and  a  verb ;  but  only  by  this 
double  translating  of  Demosthenes  and  Isocratei 
daily  without  missing,  every  forenoon,  and  likewise 
some  part  of  Tully  every  afternoon,  for  the  space  of 
a  year  or  two,  hath  attained  to  such  perfect  under* 
standing  in  both  the  tongues,  and  to  soch  a  ready 
utterance  in  the  Latin,  and  that  with  such  a  judg- 
ment,  as  they  be  few  in  number  in  both  universities, 
or  elsewhere  in  England,  that  be  in  both  tongues 

comparable  to  her   Majesty."     We  may 

well  allow  a  teacher  to  be  a  little  rapturous  about  the 
proficiency  of  a  lady,  a  queen,  and  his  own  pupil ; 
but,  after  all  due  abatements,  the  testimony  remains 
unshaken,  both  to  the  talent  of  the  learner  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  system  of  instruction.* — p.  307 

In  1550  Ascham  accompanied  Sir  Rich- 
ard Morisine  to  Germany  on  an  embassy 
to  the  Emperor  Charles.  The  extracts 
from  his  correspondence  given  by  our 
biographer  are  rery  amusing  ;  e.  g, — 

'England  need  fear  no  outward  enemies.  The 
lusty  lads  verily  be  in  England.  I  have  seen  on  a 
Sunday  more  likely  men  walking  in  SL  Paul's 
Church  than  I  ever  yet  saw  in  Au^nsta  [Auga- 
burgh],  where  lieth  an  emperor  with  a  garrison, 
throe  kings,  a  queen,  three  princes,  a  number  of 
dukes,  &C.  1  study  Greek  apace,  but  no  other  tongue; 

for  [  cannot I  think  I  shall  forget  all  tongues 

but  the  Greek  afore  I  come  home.  Ihme  read  to  my 
lord  since  I  came  to  Augusta  whole  Herodottts,  five  trc' 
gedies,  three  orations  6/  Isoerales,  seventeen  orations  of 
Demosthenes,  For  understanding  of  the  Italian  I  am 
meet  well ;  but  surely  I  drink  Dutch  better  than  I 
speak  Dutch.  Tell  Nlr.  D.  Maden,  I  will  drink  with 
him  now  a  carouse  of  wine  ;  and  would  to  God  be 
had  a  vessel  of  Rhenish  wine,  on  condition  that  I 
paid  40s,  for  it;  and,  perchance,  when  I  come  to 
Cambridge,  I  will  so  provide  here,  that  every  year 

I  will  have  a  little  piece  of  Rhenish  wine. The 

Rhenish  wine  i^  so  gentle  a  drink,  that  I  cannot  tell 
how  to  do  when  I  come  home.' — ^p.  317. 

Ascham  was  jovial,  we  see;  he  also 
drew  a  good  bow,  and  dearly  loved  a  main 
of  cocks.  His  *  Toxophilus'  might,  we 
think,  be  reprinted  in  these  days  of  pic-nic 
archery.  He  projected  a  treatise  on  cock 
fighting,  but  did  not  publish  it  But  there 
is  no  ground  for  calling  him  a  gamester 
in  the  bad  sense  of  the  word,  and  we  are 
by  no  means  sure  that  his  love  (oralectry- 
omachy  proves  any  ihinff  at  all  against  his 
gentleness.     Mr.  H.  Coleridge  sa^s — 

Hence  it  appears,  but  too  clearly  as  many  would 
say,  Iha  Roger  was  a  cock-fi»hter.  Had  he  be«n  a 
contemporary  of  Hogarth,  his  features  would  hare 
been  preserved  in  that  wonderful  man's  living  repre- 
sentation of  the  cock-  pit.  It  is  also  eviden?  Inat  cer- 
tain  curious  persons  were  scandalized  at  the  propen- 
sity— not,  however,  as  tender-hearted  folks  unto 
quainted  with  ancient  manners  may  sup:  ose,  on  ao 
count  of  the  inhumanity  or  vulgarity  of  the  amu^e* 
tnent— but  becau?jc  it' was  not  deemed  compatible 
with  the  severity  of  the  scholastic  character.  Fe«v, 
if  any,  in  the  sixteenth  century  condemned  any  sport 
h'cause  it  involved  the  pain  or  destruction  of  ani- 
malfl,  and  none  would  can'fhe  pastime  of  monurtJw 
>oio Anwlinff  is,  doubtless,  much  filter  recrea- 
tion for  a  *•  contemplative  man,"  besides  being  much 
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cbetper  Iw  a  poor  man,  than  eoek-fightniff ;  but  it 
ii  equally  oppoeed  to  tbe  poet'a  rule,  whicn  bida  oa 

, «  Never  fb  blend  our  pleaaure  or  our  pride 
With  Borrow  of  the  meanest  things  fbat  feela." 

IftDtmal  aofiering  be  computed,  tbe  sod  ia  an  altar 
of  mercy  compared  to  the  chaoe ;  for  tbe  eidtement 
oT  tbe  combat  is  an  instinctive  pleaaure  to  tbe  pu;^ 
DKtooa  fowls,  who  could  they^ve  an  opinion  on 
thetobject,  would  infallibly  prefer  dyin^  in  ^lorioua 
battle  to  havinff  their  necks  ignominiously  wrun^  for 
tbe  ipit,  or  enduring  tbe  miseries  of  superannuation. 
Roger  never  lived  to  publish,  or  probably  to  com- 
pose, his  Apology  for  the  Cock- pit;  but  we  know 
not  whether  it  was  io  pursuance  of  his  recommenda- 
tion that  a  yearly  cock-fight  was,  till  lately,  a  part  of 
the  annual  routine  of  the  northern  free-schools.  The 
muter's  perqubite*  are  still  called  cdck-penniea.'— 
p.  3*6. 

Bot  we  niiisi  hasten  to  a  conclusion  with 
Ascbam.  He  died  in  1568,  aged  fifty- 
three.  Dr.  Alexander  Nowell,  Dean  of 
Su  Paul's,  who  preached  his  funeral  ser- 
mon, declared,  that  he  never  knew  man 
lire  more  honestly,  nor  die  more  Chris- 
danly:  and  Ctyeen  Elizabeth  said,  that 
*she  had  rather  have  thrown  ten  thousand 
poands  into  the  sea  than  have  lost. her 
ABcham.* 

The  Life  of  Roscoe  is  remarkably  well 
written ;  but  it  seems  to  us  as  if  the  au- 
tbor  had  heen  in  duty  bound  to  write  it 
We  frankly  acknowledge  that  we  think 
the  commendation  hestowed  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  the  real  nxerits  of  the 
robject 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  Life  of 
Sir  Richard  Arkwright,  we  find  a  passagCi , 
which,  both  for  its  eloquence  and  its  pro- 
found insight  into  the  truth,  we  mqst 
qnote : — 

And  here  the  question  occurs, — Ought  Arkwright, 
*wi  others  such  as  he,  who,  by  multiplying  the 
^kr '*  ^  production,  have  so  greatly  increased  the 
Pjblic  and  privata  wealth  of  Britain,  to  he  consider- 
ed M  benefactors  or  not  ? — Or,  to  stale  the  question 
*"»««  strongly  and  more  truly,  was  it  in  wrath  or  in 
°*^fcy,  that  mankind  were  led  to  the  modern  im- 
prorements  in  machinery  ?  Should  we  merely  take 
y  sarrey  of  the  present  slate  of  the  country — espe- 
^J  as  far  as  the  laboring  classes  are  concemea — 
^^  should  be  apt  to  denommate  these  inventions  the 
Kluinflicted  scourges  of  avarice.  They  have  indeed 
"^'^^••ed  wealth,  but  they  have  tremendously  in- 
wetsed  poverty ;  not  that  willing  poverty  which 
1*^8  toe  aoul  from  earth,  and  fixes  the  desires  on 
J^gb— not  that  poverty  which  was  heretofore  to  be 
^j»d  in  mountain  villages,  in  solitary  dwellings 
owway  up  the  bleak  fell-side,  where  one  green 
^^  one  warden  plot,  a  hive  of  bees,  and  a  few 
•beep,  wouldkeep  a  family  content — not  ihtt  pov- 
^y  which  is  the  nurse  of  temperance  and  thou^ht- 
*  piety,  hut  squalid,  ever-murmuring  poverty, 
l^ped  in  mephitic  dens  and  sunless  alleys— hope- 
lew,  purposeless,  wasteful  in  the  midst  of  want — 
I^«rty  which  dwarfs  and  disfeatures  body  and  soul; 
"wet  the  capacities,  and  even  the  acquirements  of 
iQteUect,  useless  amf  pernicious ;  and  multiplies  a 
^  w  men  without  tbe  virtues  which  beasts  oft- 
^^?^P^jr— without  fideUty,  gratitude,  or  natural 


*  Tbe  moral  degradation  of  this  caste  may  not  be 
greater  in  England  than  elsewhere,  but  their  physi- 
cal suf!erin«;s  are  more  constant  than  in  the  southern 
climates,  nnd  their  tendency  to  increase  mtich  atro::g- 
er  than  in  the  northern  latitudes.  But  has  machinery 
occasioned  the  existence  or  growth  (?)  of  this  class? 
Certainly  not ;  for  it  has  always  existed  since  society 
assumed  its  present  shape,  and  is  to  he  found  in 
countries  like  Spain  and  Naples,  where  pride  and  in- 
dolence are  too  powerful  even  for  the  desire  of  wealth 
to  overcome. 

*  But  the  artificial  wealth  which  manufactures  have 
assisted  to  produce  has  generated  or  aggTegated  a 
factitious  population,  de(>cndent  for  employment  and 
subsiRtencc  on  a  state  of  things  exceedingly  and 
incalcnlahly  precarious,  and  seldom  ahle  *o  prac  tise 
more  than  one  department  of  a  trade  in  which  Inbor 
is  minutely  divided ;  a  population  naturally  impro- 
vident in  prosperity  and  impatient  in  distress,  whom 
the  first  interruption  of  trade  converts  into  paupers, 
and  whom  a  continuance  of  bad  times  is  sure  to  fix 
in  that  permanent  pauperism  from  which  there  is  no 
redemption.  Times  may  mend,  but  man,  once  pros- 
trate never  recovers  his  upright  posture — once  a 
vagabond  and  always  a  vagabond — once  accus- 
tomed to  eat  the  bread  of  idleness,  the  operative 
seldom  takes  psins  to  procure  employment  and 
having  been  paid  something  for  doing  nothing, 
thinks  ever  after  that  he  is  paid  too  little  fbr  toil,  and 
seizes  every  pretext  to  throw  up  his  work  again. 
Character  has  little  influence  on  a  man  whom  the 
world  considers,  and  teaches  to  consider  himself,  but 
as  a  portion  of  a  maas.  To  be  sensible  of  chaructcr, 
man  must  feel  himself  a  responsible  individual ;  and  to 
individualize  the  human  being,  not  only  must  the  re* 
flective  powers  be  evoked  and  disciplined  by  educa- 
tion, but  there  must  be  property,  or  profession,  or 
political  privilege,  or  something  equivalent,  a  certain 
sphere  of  free-agency,  to  make  Im  man  revere  him- 
self as  man,  ano  respect  the  opinions  of  his  fellow- 
men.  Now  it  is  the  tendency  of  wealth  to  increase 
the  number  of  those  who  have  no  property  but  the 
strength  or  skill  which  they  must  sell  to  the  highest 
bidder — who,  either  by  labor  or  without  labor,  must 
live  upon  the  property  of  others — and  who,  having 
'no  permanent  mooring,  are  liable  by  everv  wind 
of  circumstance  to  slip  their  cables  and  driil  away 
upon  the  idle  sea-w6ed  and  the  rotting  wrecks  of 
long-passed  tempeats.  Thus,  to  vary  the  metaphor, 
the  sediment  of  the  common-wealth  is  augmented 
with  Continual  fresh  depositions,  till  the  stream  of 
society  is  nigh  choked  up,  and  our  gallant  vessel 
stranded  on  the  flats  and  shallows,  without  meta- 
phor— so  many  of  the  people  drop  into  the  mob,  that 
the  mob  is  like  to  be  too  many  for  the  people,  and 
wealth  itself  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  poverty  itself 
has  begotten !' — p.  447. 

We  exceedingly  regret  that  our  limits 
do  not  permit  us  to  bestow  that  particular 
notice  on  the  lives  of  Mason  and  Con- 
grcve  which  they  deserve.  In  these  lives, 
Mr.  Hartley  Coleridge  has  poured  forth 
the  treasurer  of  his  mind  on  poetical  and 
more  especially  on  dramatic  criticism. 

'  Among  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  dramatic  com- 
position,' says  the  author,  in  commencing  a  criticism 
on  Mason's  •  Elfnda,'  *  what  is  called  the  opening  of 
the  plot  is  one  of  the  most  formidable ;  and  I  know 
very  few  pffays  in  which  it  has  been  skilfully  sur- 
mounted. But  this  difficulty  is  mateiially  augment- 
ed, if  the  unities  of  place  and  time  are  to  he  kept  in- 
violate ;  for,  in  that  case,  it  is  impossible  to  represent 
a  aeries  of  actions  from  their  commencement:  the 
play  muat  begin  just  before  the  crisis,  and  the  auditor 
must  be  put  in  possession  of  tbe  pravioua  oecarraacea 
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as  soon  as  pnmible ;  for  if  they  be  left  in  obacurity 
tiil  they  are  naturally  developed  by  the  incident9and 
passions  of  the  action  itself,  half  the  play  will  pass 
over  before  any  one  knows  what  is  fsoing  forward, 
or  where  is  the  scene,  or  who  are  the  dramatii  per- 
sonct.  In  written  or  printed  plays,  to  be  sure,  we 
may  be  informed  of  these  particulars  by  lists  of  cha- 
racters, sta ^-directors,  &c. ;  but  no  play  can  be  re> 
warded  ns  a  le;!^itimate  work  of  art  which  would  not 
be  intelligible  in  representation.  The  ancient  dra- 
mas, 80  lon£  as  the  genuine  Greek  tracrpdy  flourish- 
ed, were,  with  few  exceptions,  taken  from  the  store- 
houses of  mytholoify,  which  was  familiar  to  every 
Greek  from  his  childhood ;  and  consequently  the 
Athenian  audiences  were  never  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand the  subject  of  a  new  production.  But  this, 
though  it  was  a  ^rreat  convenience,  did  not  exonerate 
the  pOet  from  his  duty ;  he  was  not  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  his  story  was  known,  but  was  to  make 
nis  plot  unfold  itself.  The  chorus  was  of  great  use  in 
this  business^  their  odes  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
references  to  the  past  and  forebodings  of  the.  future. 
Prophecies  and  oracles  to  be  fulfilled^  old  crimes  lo  be 
expiated^  mysterious  dreumstances  to  be  cleared  up,  a 
fearful  fduve  involved  in  a  fearful  past,  were  the  main 
ingredients  in  the  choral  strains^  in  which  nothing  is  told 
— everything  is  assumed  or  hinted  at,  in  accordance 
with  the  religio%u  nature  <^  Greek  tragedy.  But  as 
some  more  straightforward  exposition  was  deemed 
necessary  in  many  instances,  Euripides  in  particular 
had  recourse  to  the  very  inartificial  expeaient  of  a 
retrospective  soliloquy,  sometimes  spoken  by  a 
(srhoet,  in  which  the  history  was  brought  down  to  the 
point  at  which  it  was  convenient  that  the  scene 
should  open.  This  is  but  a  clumsy  device ;  but  per- 
haps it  is  better  thnn  occupying  the  first  act  with  te- 
dious narrative  in  which  Prologue  plavs  dialogue  with 
Dummy  ;  and  it  avoids  the  worst  of  all  crttte^  faults, 
that  of  tediousness.*  Such  as  it  is  Mason  haa  adopt- 
ed it  in  his  Elfrida,  without  an  attempt  to  disguise  its 
manifest  absurdity.*— p.  417. 

We  have  put  a  few  Jines  in  this  passage 
in  italics,  as  involving  in  otir  judgment  a 
very  valuable  hint  on  the  theory  of  Greek 
tragedy.  Not  less  truth  of  moral  discern- 
ment is  contained  in  the  author's  remarks 
on  Evelina's  speech  to  the  Druids,'  in 
Caractacus. 

*  I  know  it  well, 
Yet  must  I  still  distrust  the  elder  brother; 
For  while  he  talks  (and  much  the  flatterer  talks), 
His  brother's  silent  carriage  /rives  disproof 
Of  all  his  boast;  indeed  1  marked  it  well,'  &c 

Upon  which  Mr.  Hartley  Coleridge  re- 
marks : 

*Thi8  is  beautifully  true  to  nature.  Men  are  de- 
ceived in  their  judgments  of  others  by  a  thousand 
causes, — by  their  hopes,  their  ambition,  their  vanity, 
their  antipathies,  their  likes  and  dislikes,  their  part^ 
feeling,  their  nationality,  but,  abate  all,  by  their 
presumptuous  reliance  on  the  ratkHinatwe  under- 
standing, their  diare^^ard  to  presentiments  and  unac- 
countable impressions,  and  their  vain  attempts  to  re- 
duce every  thin^  to  rule  and  measure.  Women,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  thev  bo  very  women,  are  seldom 
deceived,  except  by  fote,  compassion,  or  religious 
sympathy, — by  the  latter  too  often  deplombly ;  but 
then  it  is  not  because  their  better  angel  neglects  to 
give  warning,  but  because  they  are  persuaded  to 
make  a  merit  of  disregarding  his  admonitions.  The 
craftiest  laeo  cannot  win  the  good  opinion  of  a  true 
woman,  umess  he  approach  her  as  a  lover,  an  un- 
fortunate, or  a  religious  confidant    Be  it,  however, 


remembered  that  this  superior  diseamment  in  ebt- 
racter,  is  merely  a  female  huthuty  arising  from  t 
more  delicate  sensibility,  a  finer  tact,  a  clearer  iotoi- 
tion,  and  a  natural  abhorrence  of  every  appearance 
of  evil.  It  is  a  sense  which  only  belongs  to  the  iooo> 
cent,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  the  tact  of  ezperience. 
If,  therefore,  ladies  without  experience  attempt  to 
judge^  to  draw  contusions  from  premises,  and  five 
a  reason  for  their  sentiments,  there  i#  nothing  in  ueir 
sex  to  preserve  them  from  error.'-^p.  438. 

In  the  author's  general  estimate  of  Ma- 
son's poetry  we  upon  the  whole  agree; 
though  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  rate 
the  particular  passages  quoted  in  the  life 
so  highly  as  Mr.  H.  Coleridge  is  inclined 
to  do.  But  the  criticism  on  Congreve  is, 
we  think,  excellent,  both  from  its  subtilty 
and  its  moderation.  Speaking  of  *The 
Way  of  the  World,'  he  says, — 

'That  very  polish,  that  diligent  selection  and 
considerate  collocation  of  words — that  tigfat-ladog 
of  sentences  into  symmetry— that  exquisite  propriety 
of  each  part  and  particTe  of  the  whole— which  make 
«« The  Way  of  the  World"  so  perfect  a  model  of 
acuminated  satire,  detract  more  from  scenic  iDtisioo 
than  they  add  to  histrionic  effect  The  dialogue  of 
this  play  is  no  more  akin  to  actual  oonversatioa  than 
the  quick-step  of  an  opera  dancer  to  the  baste  of 
pursuit  or  terror.  No  actor  could  give  it  the  unpre- 
mediuted  air  of  common  sfMech.  But  there  is  ano- 
ther and  more  serious  obstacle  to  the  succiess  of  "The 
Way  of  the  Worid"  as-  an  acting  play.  It  has  no 
moral  interest  There  is  no  one  person  in  the  A* 
malisperiona  for  whom  it  is  possible  to  care.  Vice 
may  be,  and  too  oflen  has  been,  made  interesting; 
but  cold-hearted,  unprincipled  villany  never  can. 
The  conduct  of  everjr  character,  is  so  thoroughly  and 
so  equally  contemptible,  that  however  you  fuspeod 
the  moral  codes  of  judgment,  you  cannot  ympattirae 
hi  the  success,  or  exult  in  the  defeat,  of  any.'— p. 
688. 

And  Congreve  is  summed  up  in  these 
words : — 

« From  *  rapid  survey  of  his  life  and  character  he 
seems  to  have  Wen  one  of  tl>ose  indifierent  children 
of  the  earth  whom  tfie  worid  cannot  hate ;  who  are 
neither  too  good  nor  too  bad  for  the  present  state  of 
existence,  and  who  may  fairiy  expect  their  portion 
here.  The  darkest— at  least  the  most  enduring;- 
stain  on  his  memory  is  the  immorality  of  his  wnl- 
ings ;  but  this  was  the  vice  of  the  time,  and  bis  co- 
medies are  considerablv  more  decorous  than  those  of 
hia  predecessors  They  arc  too  cold  to  be  mischiev- 
ous ;  they  keep  the  brain  in  too  incessant actioiito 
allow  the  passions  to  kmdle.  For  those  who  ■«•'* 
into  the  powers  of  intellect,  the  corobraationi  of 
thought  which  may  be  produced  by  volition,  "»• 
plays  of  Congreve  may  form  a  profitable  etudy. 
But  their  time  is  fled— on  the  stage  they  will  be  re- 
ceived no  more :  and,  of  the  devotees  of  light  read- 
ing, such  as  could  read  them  without  disgast,  w^W 
probably  peruse  them  with  little  pleasure.'— p.  »»'• 

The  author  ought  to  have  borne  more 
steadily  in  his  mind  the  very  early  period 
of  life  at  which  Congreve  wrote  his  come- 
dies; but  upon  the  whole,  we  can  truly 
say  we  have  not  for  a  long  time  been 
more  delighted  or  instructed  by  any  c«" 
says  on  such  subjecte,  Uianjbv  .^these  two 
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LiTes  of  Mason  and  Congreve.    Every- 
thing,  indeed,  said  in   this  work  is  said 
with  an  indiyidual  feeling;  the  force  and 
freshness  of  a  single  and  somewhat  pecu- 
liar man  of  genius  is  thrown  aronnd  the 
eoramon places  of  literature;   and  in  the 
few  particulars  in  which  we  are  unable  to 
agree  with  him,  we  recognise  some  unim- 
portant circumstance  of  temperament  or 
locality  as  the  cause  of  what  we  consider 
the  error.     The  principal  defect  or  fault 
of  these  Essays,  as  pieces  of  biography, 
is  precisely  tliat  which,  however  at  once 
ludicrous  and  disgusting  in  the  writings 
of  small  men,  is  never  very  disagreeable 
to  the  thoughtful  reader  of  a  work  of  real 
genius — we  mean  the  frequent  appearance 
of  the  author  himselC  with  his  own  prin- 
ciples, and  modes  of  thinking  and  feeling, 
in  the  midst  of  the  narrative.     There  is 
accordingly  ol^ervable  in  these  Lives  an 
occasional  want  of  Aision;  the  text  and 
the   comment,  are  sometimes  dispropor- 
tioned,  if  not  out  of  place,  and  the  story 
itself  is  forgotten  during  a  longer  digres- 
sion than  the  ordinary  reader  likes,  or  the 
just  rules  of  nasrative  allow.     Still  the 
material  facts  of  each   life  are  detailed 
with  fidelity  and  spirit;  and  the  particular 
subject  of  the  biography  is  not  only  ade- 
quately drawn  up,  on  the  whole,  but  is  il- 
lustrated by  animated  comparisons  with 
many  of  his  contemporaries. 

Mr.  Hartley  Coleridge  does  not  in  this 
work  run  any  race  with  Whi taker,  or 
Prince.  orBorlase.  He  10  not  over-learned 
in  genealogies  of  no  importance,  nor  ea- 
pert  in  blazoning  an  extinct  coat  of  arms, 
and  neither  describes  the  devolution  of 
estates,  nor  sets  forth  the  boundaries  of 
manors.  This  book  is  sui  generis — a 
most  agreeable  and  instructive  compound 
— addressed  to  readers  of  any  corner  of 
England,  and  yet  possessing  many  points 
of  particular  interest  for  natives  of  the 
northern  counties.  So  much  original 
thought  is  very  rarely  found  in  any  mo- 
dern volume ;  and,  differing  as  we  do  from 
what  we  perceive  to  be  the  author's  incli- 
nations in  certain  agitated  questions  of 
politics,  we  can  nevertheless  declare,  that 
throughout  the  whole  work  we  have  met 
with  no  expression  which  did  not  bear 
testimony  to  the  integrity  of  his  principles, 
and  to  the  generosity  of  his  heart  Cum 
talis  et  tantus  sit  speramus  nostrum 
futurum  esse. 
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Art.  Ill,— Visit  to  Iceland  in  the  Sum- 
mer of  1834.  By  John  Barrow,  Jun. 
PostSvo.    London.  1935. 

A  PERIOD  of  twenty  years  has  now 
elapsed  since  we  have  received  any  report 
of  what  has  been  passing  in  that  interest- 
ing island,  which,  though  placed  within  a 
few  days'  voyage,  by  steam*  of  the  re- 
motest part  of  the  coast  of  England,  may 
be  said  to  be  what  the  Romans  applied  to 
us — toto  ah  orbe  divisiis ;  and  we  there- 
fore welcome  even  such  a  brief  account 
of  a  *  Visit  to  Iceland*  as  that  which  a 
very  young  author  has  just  placed  before 
the  pubhc.  This  island  is  not  enrolled 
among  the  colonies  of  the  British  empire 
— as,  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  both, 
we  once  could  have  wished  to  bave  been 
the  case, — and  our  commerciaUntercourse 
has  long  ceased;  but  the  manners  of  its 
inhabitants  have  always  been  contem- 
plated with  curiosity  and  gratification  by 
English  travellers;  and  it  is  particularly 
agreeable  just  at  present  to  find  ourselves, 
even  for  an  hour,  among  a  simple  and  un- 
changed people. 

Mr.  Barrow  ascribes  the  first  account 
given  of  this  island,  by  an  eye-w^ness*  to 
a  Frenchman,  who  published  in  the  year 
1670;  but,  In  the  English  traoslation  of 
*  Yon  Troil's  Letters/  w»  find  a  catalogue 
of  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty 
books  on  Iceland  and  Icelandic  snbjectk 
some  of  them  of  an  earlier  date,  jpew  01 
these,  indeed,  could  ever  have  been  gene- 
rally known  to  the  English  reader*  being 
mostly  in  Danisht  Sw^sh,  German — in 
the  native  language,  or  in  Latin.  It  is 
clear,  however,  from  *  the  PolLcie  of  Eng- 
land's keeping  the.  See,*  that  our  own 
countrymen  were  occasionally  •eye-wit- 
nesses,^ pursuing  their  *tranque9'  and 
fisheries  to  Iceland  a  century  or  more 
before  the  period  of  the  Frenpbmi^'s 
visit : — 

*  Of  Island  to  write  is  little  nede^ 
'  Save  of  fltock-fieh :  vei  forsooth  indeed. 
Out  of  Bristow^  ana  coetes  nkany  one, 
Men  have  practised  by  needle  and  by  stpno 
Thitherwardcs* » 

But  Iceland  has  ako  other  attractions 
besides  tboae  of  association  with  the  ad- 
ventures and  perils'  of  our  early  trade* 
and  the  primeval  virtues  of  its  populatioa. 
The  astounding  and  awful  operations 
which  have  been  carried  on  io  this  great 
laboratory  of  nature,  and  are  still  in  full 


*  Hakldyt'a  'Trafllques  and  Diseoveriea,'  Ito. 
Edition,  1599.  The  'Policie'  is  supposed  to  have 
been  wiitteo  in  the  time  of  Henry  Vt  -.p.QTp 
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rigor — the  desolate  majesty  of  its  general 
scenery,  and  the  brilliant  phenomena  of 
earth,  sea,  and  sky,  are  calculated  to  en- 
gage and  reward  equally  the  attention  of 
erery  one  who  has  any  tinge  either  of 
poetical  or  of  scientific  enthusiasm  in  his 
composition. 

Our  readers  will  be  able  duly  to  appre- 
ciate the  present  author's  temper,  when 
they  learn  that  he  considers  a  visit  to  the 
Geysers,  and  the  gratification  of  seeing 
them  play  in  full  activity,  alone  worth  a 
voyage,  at  any  time,  of  a  thousand  miles 
in  the  Northern  Atlantic,  even  in  a  frail 
yacht.  This  is  the  right  spirit  for  a 
young  traveller;  but  we  confess  that,  with 
our  own  humble  views,  we  are  contented 
with  the  Geyser  of  Versailles. 

We  had  occasion  a  year  ago  to  notice 
favorably  the  'Excursions'  of  Mr.  Bar- 
row; in  the  course  of  which  he  describes 
the  grand  and  diversified  scenery  which 
Norway  presents — in  those  no  We  fiords  or 
inlets,  whose  ramifications  run  <ieeply  up 
into  the  country,  and  wash  Ake  bases  of 
the  snow-capped  mountains — in  the  ex- 
tensive and  transparent  lakes — the  nu- 
merous cataracts  and  waterfalls  which  in- 
terrupt the  pellucid  streams  of  the  rivers, 
abbunding  in  trout  and  salmon — and  the 
stately  forests  of  pine,  which  climb  the 
sides  of  the  centi-al  and  southern  ranges : 
these  mnd  features  of  nature  would  seem 
to  render  Norway  not  at  all  inferior  in 
picturesque  scenery  to  Switzerland  ;  that 
of  the  latter  may  be  more  magnificent  in 
the  great  altitude  of  its  mountains,  but 
the  former  is  more  extensive  and  diversi- 
fied, and  certainly  more  interesting  as  re- 
gards the  habits  and  domestic  economy 
of  the  simple-minded  and  honest  pea- 
santry— ^honest  and  simple  in  proportion 
as  the  coikntry  has  been  less  visited ;  for 
it  is  avowed  by  all  travellers,  that  the 
character  of  the  Swiss  peasantry  is  very 
much  changed  for  the  worse  by  their  fre- 
quent intercourse  with  strangers.  We 
were  not  surprised,  therefore,  that  the 
lively  narrative  of  the  'Excursions*  should 
have  had  considerable  influence  in  these 
days  of  locomotive  mania, — and  that, 
during  the  last  and  present  summers, 
whole  shoals  of  our  countrywaa  have 
been  flocking  to  the  'regions  in  question, 
some  to  enjoy  the  sports  of  angling  or 
shooting,  and  others  to  luxuriate  in  the 
charms  of  woods,  and  lakes,  and  moun- 
tain-torrents. 

We  believe  the  present  little  work  has 
aUo  already  had  a  similar  efiect.  The 
little  *  Flower  of  Yarrow,'  (n  which  ©ur 
author  made  the  voyage,  if  described  as 


having  so  sturdily  overcome  all  her  diffi- 
culties and  dangers  in  the  boisterous  wea- 
ther and  rough  seas  of  the  coast  of  Iceland,* 
that  a  squadron  of  no  less  than  five  yachts 
have  this  season  left  the  Thames  with  the 
view  of  cruising  along  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way, running  up  its  magnificent  fiords, 
and  eventually  standing  across  to  Iceland. 
In  one  of  these,  we  understand,  an  accom- 
plished lady  has  embarked,  who  is  known 
to  possess  no  ordinary  skill  in  the  use  of 
her  pencil ;  and  we  hope  even  she  will 
have  no  occasion  to  repent  her  adventure. 

The  *  Flower  of  Yarrow'  touched  at 
Drontheim(or,  as  our  author  is  still  plea- 
sed to  write  it,  Tronyem,  which  may  be 
the  right  pronunciation)  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  on  board  a  friend  of  Mr. 
Smith,  the  owner;  and  as  she  required 
some  trifling  refit,  Mr.  Barrow,  in  the  mean 
time,  made  an  excursion  to  the  town  of 
ROraas,  situated  not  far  from  the  source  of 
the  Glommen,  and  to  the  copper-mines  in 
its  neighborhood,  and  from  thence  to  the 
nearest  residence  of  the  Laplanders.  He 
found  these  people  precisely  in  the  same 
condition  as  they  have  i^nerally  been  de- 
scribed by  other  travellers,  especially  Sir 
A.  De  Capel  Brooke — as  poor  as  possible 
to  all  appearance,  but  cheerful  and  con- 
tented; and,  judging  from  what  he  saw, 
much  addicted  to  brandy  and  tobacco. 

In  this  excursion  of  a  hundred  and  twen- 
ty or  thirty  miles  into  this  part  of  the 
cauntry,  Mr.  Barrow  finds  no  reason  to 
alter  the  opinion^  expressed  in  his  former 
ft)lume,  as  to  the  general  good  character 
of  the  Norwegian  peasantry  ;  and  we  are 
glad  of  this,  having  observed  in  a  recent 
publication  of  Lieut  Breton  statements  of 
a  contrary  tendency.  This  gentleman 
meets  with  nothing  scarcely  in  his  tour 
through  Norway  but  imposition, insolence, 
filth,  and  drunkenness;  the  guides  in  pa^ 
ticular,  are  all  impostors,  and  the  boatmen 
all  drunkards—  two  classes  of  men  whom 
Mr.  Barrow  and  his  companions  found,  in 
their  long  experience,  remarkably  decent, 
well-behaved,  and  sober.  Now  as  the 
lieutenant  went  over  the  same  ground, 
within  a  week  or  ten  days  of  the  stme 
tfhie,  and  probably  with  the  same  gtiidc 
and  boatmen  who  attended  Mr.  Barrow  in 
his  second  visit  to  Norway,  we  can  only 
account  for  this  discrepancy  on  the  gen- 
eral principle,  that  objects  frequently  take 
their  coloring  from  the  temper  and  dis- 


♦  The  French  ship  of  diicovery  ^Lilloise'  was  lee§ 
fortonate.  She  has  not  been  beard  of  since  her  voy- 
age to  these  seas  in  1830 ;  and  the  French  frovero- 
ment  have  now  offered  a  reward  of  ifiOOL  Cor  the 
discovery  of  her  crew,  or  any  part  of  tbein. 
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pontioQ  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  bodily  con- 
stitution, of  the  person  who  views  them. 
Mr.  Barrow  appears  to  be  of  a  lively, 
cheerful  disposition — and  in  this  frame  of 
mind  may  perhaps  sometimea  see  objects 
couleur  de  rose ;  the  Lieutenant,  on  the 
contrary,  seems  to  view  their  dark  sides 
only,  and  to  shadow  them  out  in  a  sombre 
and  twilight  sort  of  coloring,  the  reflec- 
tion apparently  of  a  less  happily  constitu- 
ted mind — or  perhaps  of  an  older  ope  that 
has  encountered  some  disheartening  expe- 
riences in  life. 

A  six-days'  passage,  mostly  of  foul  wind 
brought  the  yacht  within  sight  pf  the  snow- 
capped mountains  of  Iceland;  but  foggy 
weather  and  contrary  winds  preventedher 
from  reaching  Reikiavik  for  three  days 
more.  Here  Mr.  Barrow  had  the  unex- 
pected good  fortune  of  finding,  in  the  per- 
son of  the  governor,  an  old  acquaintance, 
a  Danish  gentleman  with  whom  he  had 
some  years  before  wandered  among  the 
mountains  of  Switzerland. 

The  country  around  this  capital  of  the 
island  was  dreary  enough — not  a  tree  nor 
a  shrub  of  any  kind  to  be  seen.  The  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  gardens  will  point 
out  the  feeble  and  languid  state  of  vegeta- 
tion, though  in  a  country  which  is  many  de- 
grees of  latitude  to  the  southward  of  those 
parts  in  Norway,  where  whole  forests  of 
timber-trees,  each  worthy  *  to  be  the  mast 
of  some  great  amiral,'  are  to  be  found. 

<To  each  of  the  merchant's  honees,  and  to  those 
of  the  goTernor,  the  bishop,  and  landfo^ed,  is  at- 
tached  a  small  piece  of  ground  laid  out  as  a  ^rden, 
mostly  if  not  entirely  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a 
few  culinary  vegetables  ;  and  tew  indeed  they  were 
as  far  as  my  observation  went,  and  <^  a  very  nckly 
and  languishing  anpearante.  The  produce  consists 
ed  generally  ot  cabbages,  just  forming  into  heads, 
turnips  (I  believe  Swedish),  parsley,  and  potatoesy 
about  the  m/e  of  crab-apples.  The  present  Was  con- 
sidered to  be  an  unfuvorable  season,  but  still  better 
than  some  others,  when  all  attempts  had  failed  to 
rtise  vegetables  of  any  kind  ;  but  in  the  very  best 
of  seasons  they  never  arrive  at  any  degree  of  per- 
fection. Radishes,  and  turnip>radishes,  mustard  and 
Cfsss,  seemed  to  thrive  the  best,  and  were  looking 
pretty  well  in  the  governor's  'garden ;  but  he  be- 
stowed  much  care  and  labor  on  his  little  piece  of 
ground,  and  often  took  great  pleasure  in  pointing 
out  to  me  the  healthy  state  and  vigor  of  three  or  four 
planU  of  the  mountain  ash,  which  (after  I  forget  how 
Biany  years'  growth)  had  attained  to  the  height  of 
about  four  feet ;  and  in  the  poseeseion  of  which  he 
prided  himself  not  a  little,  assuring  me  that  they 
were  the  largest,  and  m  fact  the  only  plants  that  de- 
served  the  name  of  trees,  within  the  distance  of  roa^ 
ay  miles  coand  Beikiav'ik.'— pp.  106, 107. 

We  must  pass  over  the  description  of 
the  •  smoky  village,'  the  public  functiona- 
ries, and  the  neighboring  salmon-fishery, 
and  proceed  with  our  author  on  a  journey 
to  those  extraordinary  fountains  or  erup- 


tions of  boOihg  water  called  the  Geysers 
— ^the  result,  no  doubt,  of  internal  fires,  to 
which  the  island  appears  to  be  in  all  its 
parts  subject,  and  may  be  said,  indeed, 
wholly  to  owe  its  origin.  The  effects  pro- 
duced by  them  were  visible  every  where 
on  this  excursion — in  the  numerous  ex- 
tinct volcanic  craters — in  the  extensive 
plains  covered  with  lava — and^  the  im- 
mense rents  or  chasms  at  the  feet  and  sides 
of  the  hills.  Into  one  of  these  chasms, 
which  bears  the  name  of  Almannagaiaa, 
falle  the  river  Oxer-aa,  in  a  noble  cataract 
or  water-fall,  the  subject  of  a  neat  wood- 
cut. By  this  enormous  chasm  the  side  of 
a  hill  b  rent  asunder  to  the  distance  of 
three  miles. 

The  party  took  up  their  lodffings  for 
the  night  in  the  little  humble  church  of 
Thingvalla;  of  which  there  is  also  a  cle- 
ver wood-cut  The  whole  surface  of  this 
part  of  the  country  bore  many  indications 
of  having  suffered  a  series  of  tremendous 
convulsions.  Two  other  great  chasms 
made  their  appearance  not  far  from  the 
church ;  and  the  sharp  rocky  sides  and 
summits  of  the  numerous  conical  mounds 
in  the  vicinity  bore  evident  marks  of  hav- 
ing been  vitrified  by  fire. 

*  The  unusual  chisumstance  of  a  vast  field  of  con- 
tinuous lava  (not  merely  a  stream)  that  exists  in  this 
part  of  Iceland,  without  any  volcanic  mountain  froni 
whence  it  could  have  been  thrown  out,  can  admit  of 
no  other  explanation  than  that  which  the  soccassioa 
of  these  small  conical  mounds  appears  to  afford.'^ 
p.  160. 

The  plain  out  of  which  the  boiling  foim- 
tains,  some  of  water  and  others  of  mud* 
are  thrown  up,  is  stated  to  be  about  twelve 
acres  in  extent 

*  The  Great  Geyser  is  situated  on  a  mound  whidi 
rises  considerably  above  the  general  surface  of  the 
plain,  and  slopes  on  all  sides  to  the  distance  of  a  hun- 
dred feet  or  thereabouts  from  the  borders  of  the  lar^ 
basin  on  its  summit ;  and  in  the  centre  of  this  basin, 
forming  as  it  were  a  gigantic  funnel,  there  is  a  pipe 
or  tube  up  which  the  Boiling  water  .rises  and  the 
eruptions  burst  forth.  The  baain  or  bowl  of  this 
funnel  is  from  four  to  five  feet  deep,  sloping  a  little, 
like  a  saucer,  towards  the  central  tube.  Into  this 
basin  the  water  had  flowed  to  within  a  foot  and  a 
half  of  the  brim  when  we  visited  it ;  and,  as  it  was 
gradually  rising,  we  remained  on  the  spot  till  it  over- 
flowed, which  we  were  told  was  a  certain  sign  of  an 
eruption  b«ing  about  to  take  place;  th«  more  c®^' 
tain,  as  a  bubbling  or  boiling  up  of  the  water  was 
observed  over  the  mouth  otthe  tube  at  the  same 
time.  The  temperature  of  the  water  to  the  basin  at 
this  period,  as  far  as  I  could  reach  to  plunge  in  the 
thermometer,  was  from  180«  to  190^  of  Pafirenbeit 

*  After  anxiously  waiting  a  considerable  time,  m* 
stead  of  that  gftnd  burst  we  had  expected  to  take 
place,  to  our  great  mortification  the  water  be^n 
gradually  to  siS>side,  and  did  not  cease  to  dinmuah 
SU  the  basin  was  left  qmte  diy.  I  had  now,  howev- 
er,  an  opportunUy  of  taking  the  dimensions  of  Um 
basin  and  its  pipe,  the  former  of  which  was  found 
from  actual  measurement  to  be  fifty-six  feeC  m  ttia 
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gtHitttt  ditaMCer<  ta^fi^two  fiset  in  the  Darro^Fest, 
iad  die  fTMtofltaeyChabMtfote  feet  The  fbaa 
or  tube  in  the  middle,  at  the  upper  and  shelTing  part, 
was  found  te  be  eighteen  and  a  quarter  Teet  onb  way, 
and  sizteiBn  feet  the  other :  but  it  narrows  consider- 
ably at  4  little  distance  (nat  the  mouth,  and  appears 
to  be  n«t  more  than  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter. 

'  I  measured  its  depth  on  two  sides :  on  one  I 
found  it  to  be  six^-seven  feet^nd  op  the  other  a 
little  more  than  seventj.  The  sides  of  the  tube 
are  smoothly  polished,  probably  by  the  consUnt 
ftictioB  of  the  waterk  which  is  also  the  case  with  the 
floor  of  the  basin,  whose  surface  is  perfectly  smooth 
and  even,  and  has  the  appearance,  in  parts,  of  ao^te, 
and  is  so  hard  that  I^was  unable  to  detach  a  single 
pAeee  with  a  hammer.  It  is  diflkult  to  imaj^ine  in 
what  mattner  this  oapactous  tube,  perfectly  perpen- 
dicolar,  has  first  be«n  shaped,  and  eonally  so  how 
the  smooth  crust  with  which  it  is  lined  has  been  laid 
on — ^whether  at  otice,  or  by  successive  depositions  of 
the  lamina  of  sUiceous  matter.  The  lioing  of  the 
basil  or  bowl  would  appear  to  be  of  more  easy  ex- 
planation: the  water  remaining  therein  quiescent 
may  deposit  its  silica  undistuibed,  but  b  the  pipe  of 
the  tunnel  it  is  liKrays  bubbling  or  boHing,  some- 
ttenes  bif  her,  sdtbetimee  lower,  or  exploding  steam 
and  wUer.  Bui  titer  all,  that  which  is  the  most  dif- 
fimlttooomprebendis  this — that  the  water  of  the 
Geyser  is  perfectly  dear,  and  gives  no  deposite  with- 
out the  appKcatitm  of  chemical  tests,  and  then  only 
in  the  smallest  possible  quantity ;  it  mav  be  kept  for 
fMn  iabottle^  without  depositing  the  least  sedi- 


*It  becomes  a  question,  then,  how  such  a  quantity 
of  sHkious  matter  is  deposited,  not  only  m  the  tube 
and  floor  of  the  basin,  but  also  on  its  rim  or  border, 
whidi'forms  the  highest  pirt  of  the  mound.  The 
matter  here  deposited  is  abundant,  and  appears  to 
be  constantly  forming ;  and  as  this  rim  is  out  of  the 
fMoh  of  the  hot  water,  exce^  in  one  spot,  it  would 
appear  that  this  deposite  is  from  the  condensed 
steam  or  vapor^  which  is  the  more  probable  from 
the  extreme  dehcacy  of  the  efflorescence. 

'The  stream  of  water  that  flows  from  the  basin 
find*  its  wav  down  the  sbpe  of  the  mound,  and  at 
the  ibot  thereof  divides  itself  into  two  branches 
winefa  muptf  themselves  into  the  Hnil-sa,  or  White 
^  River.  On  the  marFins  of  these  little  streams  are 
found  in  abundance  tne  most  extraordinary  and  beau- 
tiful incnistatiotts  that  can  be  conceived,  which,  like 
thbse  on  die  mtegin  of  the  basin,  would  appear  to 
be  bwing  to  the  steam  and  spray  that  accompany 
dis  water,  rather  than  to  the  water  itself  Along 
th^  banks  of  tlVese  occasional  streamlets  the  grasses 
and  the  varimlb  aquatic  pi  tats  are  all  covered  with 
incrustations,  some  of  which  were  exquisitely  beau- 
tiful, but  BO  delicate  that,  with  every  poesiblo  care,  I 
feo^  it  was  iltterly  impoesible  to  bring  any  of  them 
•w^  in  a  peffbct  state  to  Reikiavik. 

^Vferj  sort  of  adventitious  fragment,  whether  of 
plecte  of  wood,  bones  or  horot  of  animals,  were  here 
found  in  a  sSkafied  state,  and  among  other  things,  by 
the  edge  of  the  stresm,  I  met  with  a  piece  of  printed 
pap^  which,  with  the  letters  perfectly  legible,  ex- 
nibit(Bd  a  thin  plate  of  transparent  silex,  giving  it  the 
appearance  bf^a  child*s  horn-book ;  but  Uie  moment 
it  we)i  nm^ved  it  fell  in  pieces.  Previous  t»our  de- 
pttrtitfte,  thb  Oovemor  had  shown  to  me  a  worsted 
■todeing  Which,  by  lying  on  the  banks  of  this  stream- 
let about  to  months^  had  been  completely  converted 
ioto^toiie,  as  had  also  a  blue  hanikerchief;  which 
exhibited  dl  the  cheques  and  colon  of  the  original ; 
th«M  w«re  solid  enough  to  %ear  handKng,  and  as 
butnllM  sateitie«:'--pp.  177^81. 

Inanother  part  of  Uiift  Phlegraean  field  is 
a  amailer  geyt^r,  which  the  Icelanders 


called  the  Strokr,  the  shaker  or  agitator, 
and  which  Mr.  Barrow  thinks  must  be  the 
New  Geyser  of  Sir  John  Stanley.  It  had 
been  perfectly  quiescent  since  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  the  party,  but  the  guides,  in 
order  to  bring  on  an  eruption,  dug  up  and 
threw  into  the  orifice  large  masses  of  peat 
or  turf. 

*  And  sure  enough,'  says  Mr.  Barrow, '  the  boiling 
fluid,  as  if  filled  with  rage  and  indignation  at  such 
treatment,  burst  forth  almost  instantaneously,  and 
without  giving  the  least  notice,  with  a  most  violent 
eruption,  heaving  op  a  column  of  mud  and  water, 
with  fragmenta  of  peat,  as  black  as  ink,  to  the  height 
of  sixty  or  sevienty  feet,  and  continuing  to  do  so  for 
eight  or  ten  miputes,  when  it  subsided,  and  all  the 
water  sunk  into  the  shaf^  where  it  remained  in  a 
tranquil  state  at  iu  former  dept|i.  The  masses  of 
turf  had  been  completeJy  shattered  to  atoms,  and  dis- 
solved, as  it  were,  in  ^e  water,  which  did  not  reco- 
ver the  usual  transparency  of  the  eeyser  waters 
when  it  ceased  }  the  fragments  of  turf,  in  desoend- 
ing,  fell  back  into  the  8haa.'~pp.  187, 188. 

The  party  had  wailed  three  days  in  ex- 
pectation of  an  eruption  from  tne  Great 
Geyser,  when,  after  many  tantalizing 
symptoms,  they  were  roused  from  sleep 
early  in  the  morning  by  a  servant,  who 
said  that,  from  the  incessant  noise,  and 
the  violent  rushing  of  the  steam,  he.  had 
no  doubt  the  desired  outburst  was  at  hand. 

*  We  were  of  course  instantlv  on  our  legs ;  and 
just  as  we  arrived  at  the  spot,  a  few  jeu  were  thrown 
up  to  no  great  height,  and  we  were  once  more  mak» 
iog  up  our  minds  to  another  disappointment,  when 
suddenly,  as  if  by  a  violent  efiort,  the  shaf\  dis- 
charged a  full  column  of  water  and  steam,  the  former 
mounting  in  a  grand  mass  to  the  height,  aa  we  esti- 
mated it,  of  between  seventy  and  eighty  feet.  I 
must  observe,  however,  that  it  is  but  an  estimate,  as 
the  rolling  volumes  of  steam  generally  enveloped  the 
column  of  water,  and  accompanied  it  to  the  very 
highest  point,  so  that  it  was  not  easy  to  get  a  fiur 
view  of  it,  much  less  to  measure  it  with  any  decree 
of  certainty ;  but  I  feel  pretty  confident  that  I  have 
not  overstated  the  height.  I  may  here  observe  that 
these  rolUng  clouds,  which,  in  common  parlance,  I 
have  called  steam,  are  not  that  pure  unmixed  steam 
which  is  instantly  converted  into  moisture,  and  va- 
nishes when  ii  escapes  into  the  open  air,  like  that 
which  is  let  off  from  the  boilera  of  staam-enginea,  but 
is  here  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  smoke  and  spray 
from  the  boiling  watar  that  require  some  little  time 
to  mdt  away  and  leave  the  atmosphere  dear.* — 
p^  193. 

It  has  been  laid  down  by  former  visit- 
ers, especially  -Von  Troil,  that  some  of 
these  spouting  springs  close  up  while 
others  open  out — and  that  all  of  them 
proceed  from  one  great  reservoir;  but 
Mr.  Barrow  says,  that  as  far  as  his  obser- 
yation  went,  he  could  not  discorer  any 
correspondence  in  the  eruptions  of  the 
seyerai  fountains;  Uiough  he  did  notice 
that  when  the  ebullitions  of  one  were  fee- 
ble, the  whole  were  so ;  and  that,  previous  . 
to  the  eruption  of  the  Great  Geyser,  all 
the  diminntiye  ones  were  in  a  state  of  in- 
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creased  actirity,  as  if  the  fires  bad  been 
stirred  up  for  some  grand  occasion. 

•If;  however,  we  are  to  imagine  that  all  theM  gey 

■nand  apertaree  that  constaDtly  throw  out  volumes 

of  atBam,  communicate  wilh  one  jfreat  reservoir  of 

water  ftorn  which  the  steam  is  produced,  the  escape 

ofthia  steam  through  so  many  apertures  must  cause 

it  to  act  with  less  pressure  oo  any  one  of  them,  and 

probably  less  frequently  in  propelling  the  jets  up  the 

pipes  or  shafts;  and  we  may^  perhaps,  consider  these 

numerous  jBrnftty-tuhet  to  be  the  means  of  preventing 

a  cauatropbe  that  the  choking  up  of  some  of  the 

krger  ooes  oai^ht  bring  on  at  any  time — namely,  a 

gsMiml  ezplocion  of  that  perforated  and  tremolous 

erase  of  earth  out  of  which  they  all  rise,  and  convert 

the  whole  area  ioto  one  great  pool  of  boiling  water. 

•The  Yiolence  of  the  eruption  of  the  Strokr,  when 

choked  op  with  peat  and  sods,  might  have  been  ex- 

srted  on  some  other  place,  had  not  die  ibrce  of  the 

I  boea  safficient  to  clear  the  passages.'— p.  203. 


He  further  observes — 

*Tbe  projectile  force  given  by  the  elasticity  of 
■team  is  much  increased  by  the  direction,  the  smooth- 
ness,  and  the  form  of  the  cylin'^er.  How  these  qua- 
lities were  ooramunicated,  or  what  is  going  on  below 
Ihe  osr&ce,  we  may  indol^  in  ingenious  conjec- 
tures, bat  can  know  nothing  certain.  We  nay 
draw  plans  and  diagrams  on  paper,  placing  pools  of 
vater  here,  and  suoterraoean  caverns  there,  for  the 
reeeption  of  steam  ;»we  may  ktiogine  ooi^duits  to 
ooBvey  a  supply  of  the  (brofier  from  above,  and  cracks 
and  chMms  in  the  rock  for  the  passage  of  the  latter 
from  below, — and  all  these,  fitted  in  aR  respects  to 
produce  the  efiect  that  we  see  above  ground  ;  but  if 
it  be  asked  where  the  fire  is  that  produces  all  ihe 
steam  and  the  boiling  water,  ao  one  will  be  hardy 
eooogh  to  assign  a  local  habitation  to  that  element 
which  Sir  Humphry  Davy  has  called  "  an  unceasing 
fire  in  the  laboratory  of  natttre,'''-that  first  operative 
caaes  which  heaves  u^  moontains — eompeDs  them  to 
vsmit  foiih  red  hot  melted  lava, — rends  open  deep 
chasms  in  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  supplies  the 
firantains  of  the  geysers  with  boiling  water  and 
rteam.' — pp.  904,  905. 

Mr.  Barrow  next  Tietted  the  litde  port 
of  HaTBefiord,  ihe  approach  to  which  is 
orer  a  plain  strewed  with  huge  bloclcs  of 
kTa,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty  feet  high, 
foraing   a    complete    labyrinth.     These 

\  bore  evident  marks  of  baring  ooce  been 
wholly  or  partially  In  a  state  of  ftision, 
being  cellular  and  blistered  in  every  part, 
and  apparently  upheared  out  of  the  ground 
on  the  very  spot  they  occupied.     Not  a 

;  hill  was  U>  be  seen  in  the  neighborhoo<1, 
but  the  plain  exhibited  a  wavy  surface  of 
rocky  ridges.  Mr.  Barrow  adds  the  fol- 
lowing note  from  the  MS.  Journal  of  a 
highly  accomplished  traveller  of  earlier 
dtte,  who  kindly  favored  him  with  the 
use  of  it : — 

*«  To  eyes  unused  to  the  sight,^  says  Dr.  Hol- 
land, **  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  singolar  than 
the  aspect  of  this  bed  of  lava.  A  vast  coofused  mass 
of  rocky  matter,  having  aT^eral  elevation  of  level 
above  tlie  aarroanding  country,  but  thrown  within 
itself  into  every  poasible  variety  of  strange  and  ab- 
rapt  shapes,  is  toe  general  appearance  presented  to 
the  sight    In  foUowug  a  narrow  and  nigged  path 


across  ^  lava,  we  obeerved  oameroos  fissures,  ca- 
verns, and  hollowi,  some  of  them  apparently  the 
eflect  of  cracking  and  sinkhig  down  of  masses  of 
rock,  others  much  resembling  craters  from  which  the 
melted  matter  had  flowed.  The  approach  to  Hav- 
nefiord  is  striking:  hi^h  and  rugged  masses  of  lava 
concealed  from  us,  until  We  were  almost  at  the  edge 
of  it,  a  small  and  retired  bay,  at  the  upper  extremity 
of  which  are  situated  fifteen  or  twenty  habitations 
constructed,  like  those  at  Reikiavik,  of  timber,  but 
superior  in  general  appearance  to  the  houses  of  the 
latter  place.    This  is  Havnefiord.'*  '—p.  228. 

Our  author  next  proceeds  to  Bessestad, 
at  no  great  distance  from*  Havnefiord, 
where  he  found  a  school  for  the  education . 
chiefly  of  young  men  destined  for  the 
church ;  the  only  school,  he  believes,  of 
any  kind  in  the  whole  island.  It  was  va- 
cation time,  and  the  students  had  dis- 
persed. The  manner  in  which  they  are 
huddled  together,  two  in  a  bed,  in  a  kind 
of  Angean  stable,  is  not  calculated  to 
raise  one's  ideas  of  this  collegiate  institu- 
tionr  Mr.  Barrow  describes  their  sleep* 
ing-rofom  as  resembling  a  menagerie,  with 
stalls  or  cells  on  cither  side,  and  was  not 
a  little  shocked  at  the  miserable  and  filthy 
state  in  which  everything  appeared. 

The  number  of  scholars  is  forty.  There 
are  three  masters;  one,  styled  Professor 
of  Theology,  teaches  also  both  Greek  and 
Hebrew;  another,  called  Lecturer,  has 
for  his  share  Latin,  history,  mathematics, 
and  arithmetic;  the  third  undertakes  the 
Danish,  the  German,  and  the  Icelandic. 
The  funds  appropriated  for  the  school  are 
said  to  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  teachers, 
and  to  afiford  board,  boo>ks,  and  clothing 
to  the  scholars  gratis — 

*  It  may  be  mentioned,  to  the  credit  of  Bessestad 
College,  that  some  of  th6  best  and  most  learned  works 
in  Iceland  have  issued  from  thence,  and  that  five  eo* 
Iwnet  in  Danish  and  Latin  have  just  been  completed 
and  published  by  **The  Royal  Society  of  I*]orthem 
Antt(]uaries  at  Copenhagen,"  under  the  title  of 
**  Scnpta  Historioa  Islandorum  de  Rebus  gestis  ve- 
terum  Borealiom,"  the  work  of  S.  Egilssen,X.ecturer 
of  the  Collegiate  School  at  Bessestad.  It  contains 
historical  sagas  relating  to  events  tliat  occurred  out 
of  Iceland,  and  more  particularly  to  the  exploits  of 
the  Danes  in  England  rirom  the  middle  of  the  terfth  to 
the  beginningT>f  the  fourteenth  centuries,  an  obscure 
period  in  English  history.  From  a  glance  at  this 
work,  I  should  think  Mr.  Sharon  Turner  would  find 
ih  it  much  new  and  interesting  matter  for  his  ./ffigio- 
iSssofi  iftftory.'— p.  231.    . 

But  schools  in  Iceland  are  of  less  im- 
portance, as  domestic  education  is  the  al- 
most universal  practice.  Even  the  poorest 
peasantry,  amidst  every  want  of  what  we 
should  consider  comfort,  are  more  enlight- 
ened than  those  of  other  countries,  and 
apparently  more  happy  and  contented. 
Dr.  Holland  observes — 

'  '  The  summer's  sun  saw  theni,  indeed,  laboriously 
occupied  in  seeking  their  prolusion  frocatiie^stoiiny 
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ocean  and  a  barren  aoil,  but  the  long  eeclutioo  of  the 
winter  gave  them  the  leisure,  as  well  as  the  desire, 
to  cultivate  talents  which  wore  at  onoe  so  fruitful  in 
occupation  and  deli^rhu  During  the  darkness  of 
their  year,  and  beneath  the  rude  covering  of  wood 
and  turf,  they  recited  to  the  assembled  families  the 
deeds  and  descent  of  their  forefathers,  from  whom 
they  had  received  that  inheritance  of  liberty  which 
they  now  dwelt  among  deserts  to  preserve.' — pp. 
S37,33a 

This  18  worthy  the  spirit  of  a  Cincinna- 
tus.     Mr.  Barrow  obserires  that — 

*The  authority  given  to  the  clergy,  by  law,  not  to 
marry  a  woman  unless  she  can  read  and  write,  would 
appear  to  be  an  admirable  one,  and  will  explain  why 
the  peasantry  of  Iceland  are  so  much  better  informed 
than  those  of  any  other  nation  of  Europe,  b  is  from 
the  mother  that  the  child  learns  the  first  rudiments  of 
education,  and  receives  a  taste  for  reading ;  and  a 
well*educated  mother  cannot  fail  to  instil  into  her 
young  o&prinf  the  principles  of  reli^on  and  mo- 
rality. I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Broder  f  nudtzon,  that 
the  clergy  of  Norway  have  the  same  authority  to  re- 
fuse confirmation  to  those  who  cannot  read  and 
write,  as  well  as  answer  certai|i  questions  regard- 
ing religion.' — p.  ^84. 

The  meritorious  parish  priests  of  Ice- 
land would  not,  we  presume,  be  consider- 
ed even  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  as  possess- 
ing much  surplus  wealth.  Our  author 
states  that — 

<  The  dersy  almost  universally  submit  to  every  spe- 
cies of  drudgery :  their  incomes  are  too  small  to  allow 
them  to  hire  and  feed  laborers,  and  nothing  is  qnore 
common  than  to  find  the  parish  priest  in  a  coarse  wool- 
len jacket  and  trowsers,  or  skin  boots,  digging  peat, 
mowing  ^rass,  and  assisting  in  all  the  operations  of 
hay-makmff.  They  are  blacksmiths  also  from  ne- 
cessit V,  and  the  best  shoers  of  horses  on  the  island. 
The  feet  of  an  Iceland  horse  would  be  cut  to  pieces 
over  the  sharp  rock  and  lava,  if  not  well  shod.  The 
great  resort  of  the  peasantry  is  the  church,  and 
should  any  of  (he  numerous  horses  have  lost  a  shoe,  or 
bo  likely  to  do  so,  the  priest  puts  on  his  apron,  li^ts 
his  little  charcoal  fire  in  the  smithy,  (one  of  which  is 
attached  to  every  parsonage,)  and  sets  the  animal  on 
his  legs  again ;  and  here  again  he  has  a  laborious 
task  to  perform  in  procuring  his  charcoal  Whatp 
ever  the  distance  may  be  to  the  nearest  thicket  of 
dwarf-l>irch,  he  must  go  thither  tp  bum  the  wood, 
and  to  bring  it  home  when  charred,  across  his  horse's 
back.'— p.l38. 

And  yet  from  these  labors  they  can  turn 
with  pleasure  to  their  literary  pursuits. 
One  of  these  worthy  pastors,  Thorlakson, 
was  completing — when  Henderson  paid 
him  a  visit  some  twenty  years  ago — a 
translation  of  the  *  Paradise  Lost'  into  his 
native  tongue,  having  already  finished 
Pope*s  *  Essay  on  Man.'  Three  of  the 
first  books  of  his  *  Paradise  Lost'  were 
printed  by  the  Icelandic  Literary  Society, 
but,  owing  to  the  want  of  funds  and  the 
dissolution  of  that  society,  the  work  was 
then  stopped.  Henderson  thus  describes 
his  visit  to  the  venerable  man — 

'  Like  most  of  his  brethren,  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  we  found  him  itk  the  meadow  assisting  his  peo- 


ple in  hay-making.  On  hearing  of  our  arrival,  he 
made  all  the  haste  home  which  his  age  and  infirmity 
would  allow,  and  bidding  us  welcome  to  his  lowly 
abode,  he  ushered  us  into  his  fumble  apartoient, 
where  he  translated  my  countrvnien  into  Icelandic 

*  The  door  is  not  quite  four  feet  in  height,  and  the 
room  may  be  about  eight  feet  in  lengu  by  six  in 
breadth.  At  the  inner  end  is  the  poet's  bed,  and 
close  to  the  door,  over  against  a  small  window  not 
exceeding  two  feet  square,  is  a  table  where  he  com- 
mits to  paper  the  efiusions  of  his  muse.' 

The  Literary  Fund  Society  of  London, 
whose  merits  are  so  well  known,  afibrded 
a  seasonable  relief  io  this  northern  bard, 
and  received  from  him  in  return  a  letter  of 
gratitude  in,  as  is  said,  very  elegant  Latin. 

Mr..  Barrow  was  very  unlucky  in  his 
vbit  to  Stappen,  a  spot  as  remarkable  as 
its  namesake^  our  own  Staffi^  for  its  huge 
basaltic  caves  and  columns.  The  first  un- 
toward circumstance  was  the  discovery, 
on  approaching  the  bay,  that  their  pilot 
had  previously  visited  that  part  of  the 
island  but  once^  and  that  visit  was  by  land 
— then,  with  the  rapidity  of  shifting  a  scene 
in  a  pantomime,  the  sky  became  shroud- 
ed in  dense  clouds,  the  atmosphere  thick 
with  mist,  the  rain  fell,  and  the  wind  blew, 
and  our  heroes  were  compelled  to  flee 
from  the  approach  to  the  shore  which  con- 
tained these  basaltic  caverns. 

In  their  voyage  back  to  Reikiavik  the 
sea  was  so  high  that  the  3racht  dipped  her 
jib-boom  under  the  water  with  a  force 
which  snapped  it  asunder,  its  heigh t*  when 
the  vessel  was  on  an  even  heel  or  in  still 
water,  being  reckoned  as  not  less  than 
thirty  feet  from  the  surface.  The  oldest 
seaman  in  the  vessel  was  seasick^  and  re- 
marked in  a  half  angry  tone,  that  he  had 
been  upwards  of  twelve  years  in  the  king's 
service,  and  had  never  before  been  trou- 
bled with  such  a  complaint — a  complaint, 
however,  to  which  Nelson  himself  was  sub- 
ject even  to  the  close  of  his  arduous  life. 

This  failure  was  a  grievous  disappoint- 
ment to  our  young  author,  who  appears  to 
have  been  most  anxious,  after  seeing  the 
Geysers,  to  visit  the  volcanic  mountain  and 
extraordinary  caverns  of  Stappen.  Wicb 
a  becoming  modesty  he  observes — 

But  though  I  had  to  sustain  a  great  and  mortiff- 
ing  disappointment  in  heing  obliged  to  desist  froia 
any  further  aUenipt  to  land,  the  extreme  kiodne« 
and  liberality  of  Sir  John  Stanley,  since  oiTrelonir 
ha?e,  in  so  far  as  valuable  information  and  correct 
description  go,  more  than  compensated  any  P^'*^^ 
gratification'that  I  might  have  received,  and  enabled 
me  to  give  a  much  better  account  of  this  place  than  I 
could  hope  to  have  acquired  by  any  exertioo  of  oj 
own.'^p.  S69. 

The  whole  account  of  Sir  John  Stan- 
ley's visit  to  Stappen,  and  his  sscent,  wiw 
his  companions,  of   the  Sncefell  Yokol, 
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which  seems  to  be  a  mnch  more  remarka- 
ble feature  than  even  Hecia,  is  highly  in- 
teresting, and  we  are  only  sorry  that  we 
have  not  space  to  dwell  longer  on  it.  The 
narrative  will  be  read  with  interest,  and 
the  more  so  as  no  description  of  this  ad- 
ventnrons  ascent  had  before  appeared  in 
print     Mr.  Barrow  himself  says, — 

'  I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  ever  been  noticed  by 
geologists,  that  basaltic  rocks  and  basaltic  pillars, 
commencing  first  at  Fairhead  and  the  Qianta'  Cause- 
vay,  the  moat  splendid  examples  that  perhapa  exist, 
coDttiHie  to  make  their  appearance  in  various  places 
as  we  advance  to  thd  northward,  on  or  near  to  the 
same  meridian  line,  passing  through  the  western 
islands  of  Scotland,  exhibiting  a  magnificent  display 
on  the  IslaiMl  of  Stafl^  ana  from  thence  showing 
themselves  in  more  or.  less  perfection  and  beauty 
along  the  Hebrides,  and  as  far  as  the  F^eroe  Islands. 
Advancing  still  farther,  with  a  little  inclination  to 
the  westward,  they  are  found  in  profusion  in  almost 
every  part  of  Iceland,  interroinglea  with  ereij  species 
of  Tolcsunic  production,  the  whole  of  this  immense 
ialand  evidently  owinj;  its  existence  to  the  agency  of 
subterranean  nre.  r^r  does  the  basaltic  formation 
cease  at  Iceland,  but,  continuing  northerly  with  a 
small  inclination  to  the  eastward,  it  breaks  out 
aMD  on  the  small  ialand  of  Jan  Mejren,  which  is 
abo  wholly  of  volcanic  origin,  consisting  chiefly  of 
the  Mountain  of  Beerenberg,  6870  feet  high  ;  and  on 
the  sides  of  which  are  two  craters,  ohe  of  them,  as 
slated  by  Mr.  Scoresby,  being  six  or  seven  hundred 
yards  ia  diameter ;  and  the  Mt  between  the  ntoun- 
tun  aod  the  aea  ia  composed  of  cinders,  slags,  scoriie, 
sod  trap  rocks,  striking  through  black  sand  and  vesi- 
I  cular  basalt,  the  last  of  which,  high  up  on  the  side  of 
[      themoontain,  exhibits  columnar  masses. 

*  Here,  then,  we  have  the  plain  and  undeniable 
evidence  of  subterranean  or  sub-marine  fire,  exerting 
its  influence  under  the  sea,  almost  in  a  direct  line,  to 
Ibe  extent  of  16  1-2  degrees  of  latitude,  or  more,  than 
1  too  statute  miles.  If  weare  to  suppose  that  one  and 
the  same  eflicient  oause  has  been  exerted  in  heavhig 
m  Ibis  extended  line  of  igneous  formations,  from 
Fairhead  to  Jan  Meyen,  we  may  form  some  vague 
■olion  bow  deep-seated  the  fiery  focus  must  be  to 
imfiart  its  force,  perhaps  through  numerous  aper* 
tores,  in  a  line  oif  so  fceat  an  extent,  and  nearly  in 
the  same  direction,  ft  may  probablj^  be  considered 
the  more  remarkable,  that  no  indication  whatever  is 
found  of  volcanic  fire  on  the  coast-line  of  <  Jld  Qreen- 
1  had,  close  to  the  westward  of  the  last  mentioned 
'  iriand,  and  also  to  Iceland,  nor  on  that  of  Norwpy 
on  the  opuoeite  side,  nor  on  the  islands  of  Spilzber- 
gen  ;  on  these  places  all  is  granite,  porphyry,  gneiss, 
I  Boca-elate,  clay-slate,  lime,  marble,  and  sandstone.' 
276.«77. 


We  cannot  draw  our  present  article  to 
a  close  without  some  allusions  to  the  pains 
which  Mr.  Barrow  appears  to  have  taken 
in  obtaining  answers  to  a  series  of  ques- 
tions for  the  information  of  a  memher  of 
the  Statistical  Society  of  London.  The 
chapter  containing  this  information  is  ya- 
loahle.  It  states  the  gross  amount  of  the 
population  to  be  about  .53,000 — 

*  This  ia  but  a  scanty  population  for  so  extensive 
as  island,  whose  surface  is  to  that  of  Ireland  as  I  to 
I  1-4,  or  thereabouts ;  but,  as  I  was  assured,  one- 
Uiird  part  is  the  very  least  that  could  be  assumed  as 
wholly  usetess  to  the  inhabitahta.    The  centre  d* 


the  island,  being  nothing  but  clusters  of  yokuks  or 
snowy  mountains,  is  said  to  be  fully  equal  to  that  ex- 
tent ;  so  that  the  inhabited  part  cannot  be  reckoned 
at  more  than  25,000  square  miles  ;  and  the  popula- 
tion on  each  square  mile  will  not  exceed  2  1-10  per- 
sons. This  fact  alone  will  suffice  to  show  to  what  in- 
cooveniencea  the  inhabitants  must  be  subject  in  such 
a  country  where  there  are  no  roads,  and  over  which 
it  is  utterly  impracticable  to  attempt  to  stir  in  the 
wirtter  months  while  the  snow  is  on  the  ground.* 
—p.  886. 

The  population  of  Iceland  may  be 
strictly  divided  into  two  classes,  the  fish- 
ing and  the  pastoral.  The  export  of  wool 
is  considerable^ — amounting  of  late  years 
to  from  3000  to  4000  Skippund. 

*  This  would  give  for  the  export  of  wool  from 
W0,000  to  1,390,000  English  pounds ;  but  beskles 
the  raw  wool,  there  are  exported  annually  not  less 
than  200,000  pairs  of  knitted  stockings,  and  300,000 
mittens,  or  gloves  without  fingers.  The  Iceland 
sheep  have  remarkably  fine  fleeces  of  wool,  which 
the  farmers  never  shear,  but  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
it  is  taken  ofi*  whole,  aa  if  it  were  a  akin  that  eai41y 
slips  ofil'— pp.  289, 299. 

*  The  number  of  sheep  is  about  500,000 ;  beads  of 
cattle,  36,000  to  40,00^;  horses,  from  50,000  to 
60,000.  There  being  no  wheel-carriages  of  any  de- 
scription on  the  island,  there  are  no  draught  cattle.' 
-B,291. 

We  regret  that  the  shortness  of  the  au- 
thor's visit  did  not  allow  him  to  make  the 
tour  of  the  island,  or  to  penetrate  further 
towards  the  central  mountains,  which  may 
yet  be  said  to  be  a  terra  incognita.  He 
has  however  done  enough  to  entitle  him- 
self to  a  permanent  place  in  the  list  of  our 
enterprising  countrymen,  who  have  pur- 
sued their  researches  within  recent  times 
in  Iceland  ;•  and,  we  hope  and  believe,  to 
stimulate  fresh  adventurers  towards  the 
same  interesting  region. 


Art.  IV. — Memoirs  of  Lord  Bolinghroke, 
By  George  Wingrove  Cooke,  Esq.  In 
two  volumes,  8vo.    London.    1835. 

Mr.  CooKB  sets  out  by  observing  that  *it 
is  surprising  that  no  tolerable  history  of 
Lord  Bollngbroke*s  life  has  yet  appeared.' 
We  are  sorry  to  say  that  the  next  biogra- 
pher may  begin  with  the  same  observa- 
tion. Mr.  Cooke's  work,  though  more  vo- 
luminous than  the  former  lives,  is  quite  as 
meagre,  and,  of  course,  being  spun  out  to 
a  greater  length,  much  more  tedious  and 

♦  Sir  Joseph  Banks  in  1770 ;  Sir  John  Stanley, 
I789i  Dr.  Hooker,  1809  ;  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  Dr. 
Holland,  Or.  Bright,  1810 ;  Mr.  Henderson,  1814-15; 
iVir.  Barrow,  1834.  »  - — , r^" 
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unsatisfactory.  We  had  thought  it  hardly 
possible  that  any  thing  calling  itself  Me- 
moir$  of  this  extraordinary  person  could 
have  been  so  dull,  or  that  in  days  when  the 
possessors  of  original  papers  are  generally 
ready  to  open  them  to  the  inspection  of  the 
literary  world,  we  should  have  two  octavo 
volumes  without^  we  believe,  a  single  parti- 
cle of  matter  which  was  not  already — -not 
merely  in  print,  but — to  be  found  in  the 
commonest  books.  Nay,  as  far  as  we  can 
discover,  Mr.  Cooke  has  not  even  attempt- 
ed to  seek  for  more  secret  or  particular  in- 
formation, and  we  cannot  but  complain 
that  he  shoul  J  have  given  his  work  the  at- 
tractive title  of  *  Memoirs^  when,  in  fact, 
it  has  as  little  of  the  distinctive  character 
of  what  is  generally  called  Memoirs  as 
any  biography  we  ever  remember  to  have 
read.  Its  true  designation  would  have 
been  that  which  the  recent  French  biogra- 
pher, General  Grimoard,  has  modestly 
and  truly  adopted,  *  An  Essay  on  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Lord  Bolingbroke' — a 
critical  undertaking  for  which  Mr.  Cooke 
may  consider  himself  better  qualified  than 
the  General,  and  which  he  may  thtnk  is 
wanting  to  our  literature,  but  which,  as- 
suredly, is  a  very  different  thing  from  what 
would  be  naturally  expected  from  the 
*  Memoirs  of  Lord  Bolingbroke*  We 
dare  say  that  Mr.  Cooke  submitted,  in  the 
choice  of  his  title-page,  to  the  opinion  of 
his  publisher ;  but  we  should  have  thought 
that  this  very  opinion  might  have  open- 
ed his  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  the  public 
do  not  want  the  crambe  reoocta  of  the 
Journals  of  Parliament,  Mr.  Coxe's  lives 
of  the  Walpoles,  and  Bolingbroke's  own 
pamphlets,  though  it  would  have  received 
with  great  curiosty  and  interest  a  view  of 
the  secret  springs  of  his  public  actions 
and  of  the  interior  and  personal  details 
of  his  private  life.  Mr.  Cooke  may  per- 
haps say  that,  he  could  not  find  any  such 
materials,  but  we  cannot  discover  that  he 
looked  for  them ;  and  at  all  events  we 
think  that,  not  having  any  new  matter,  he 
need  not  have  taken  the  trouble  of  making 
a  new  book,  and,  above  all,  a  new  book  of 
such  size  and  pretensions. 

But  this  is  not  our  sole  objection  to  Mr. 
Cooke.  An  historical  writer  may  happen 
to  have  no  original  information,  an  J  to  be 
therefore  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  com- 
piling from  other  publications;  yet  he 
may  still  render  very  important  and  very 
valuable  services  to  the  subject  he  has  un- 
dertaken— by  the  selection  and  sifting  of 
the  various  authorities, — the  balancing  of 
conflicting  evidence, — the  detection  of  real, 
and  the  explanation  of  apparent  inconsis- 


tencies,— the  induction  of  unavowed  mo- 
tives from  acknowledged  facts,  and  the 
general  collocation  and  arrangement  of  the 
scattered  materials  into  one  lucid  and  ba^ 
monious  sequence :  these  are  the  objects, 
and  indeed  we  may  say  the  duties  of  sach 
an  historian—but  they  are  duties  which 
Mr.  Cooke  does  not  seem  to  have  thoaght 
of,  and  objects  which  assuredly  he  has  not 
accomplished.  Of  five  or  six  lives  of 
Bolingbroke  which  are  now  before  us, 
and  upon  the  insufficiency  of  which  Mr. 
Cooke  grounds  his  undertaking,  his  owb 
is,  in  our  judgment,  the  most  confased, 
and  that  which  gives  us  the  least  distinct 
and  satisfactory  portrait  of  the  man;  he 
has  dilated  his  scanty  materials  to  a  size 
that  renders  them  indistinct, — he  has  en- 
cumbered his  narrative  with  so  much  idle, 
tedious,  and  disjoiated  surplusage  that  we 
honestly  confess  we  have  frequently,  in 
order  to  understand  what  Mr.  Cooke  was 
about,  been  obliged  to  refer  to  the  more 
succinct  biographies  which  he  mt^titionf 
with  so  much  contempt.  This  practice  of 
stuffing  out  a  work  into  double  the  size 
which  the  subject  really  requires,  Js  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  biographical 
literature  of  the  day.  If  the  subject  be  a 
joet,  we  are  presented  with  striking  pas- 
sages from  works  which  are  already  in 
every  hand  and  in  most  memories;  if& 
soldier,  we  have  copious  despatches  from 
the  London  Gazette ;  if  a  statesman,  vo- 
luminous extracts  from  the  Parliamentary 
Journals  and  Debates ;  and  whcuieyer  it 
happens  that  any  of  these  sources  fail,  the 
requisite  bulk  of  volume  is  attained  by 
discursive  criticisms,  wide  digressions,  and 
extraneous  speculations.  Thus  it  is  with 
Mr*  Cooke.  He  not  only  interlards  his 
meagre  narrative  with  large  quotations 
from  Bolingbroke's  best-known  works, 
but  he  adds  an  appendix  forming  more 
than  a  third  of  his  second  octavo,  and 
which  contains,  beside  the  articles  o(  in>" 
peachment  against  Bolingbroke  himselC 
extracted  from  the  Journals  of  Parliament, 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  thirty-nine 
pages  of  the  proceedings  in  the  case  of 
Lord  Oxford,  all  copied  from  the  sswe 
recondite  source !  This,  we  must  say, 
is  a  downright  fraud ;  but  then  how  el«« 
to  make  two  volumes  out  of  the  two  pages 
of  the  article^  St  John'  in  the  •BiograpW* 
Britannica  V 

But.  besides  Mr.  Cooke's  deficiency  in 
original  information,  his  superabundance 
of  obsolete  trash,  and  the  disorder  of  his 
arrangement — we  have  still  morescnoo* 
objections  to  him  even  as  a  mere  histon- 
cal  compiler:    he  seems  neither  to  have 
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understood  the  man   nor   the   times  he 
writes  aboat,  and  although  a  larre  pro- 
portion of  the  work  is  occupied  by  his  own 
obserrations  and  argumentations  on  well- 
known  (acts  and  publications,  he  seems 
strangely  ignorant  of  the  true  causes  of 
those  facts,  and  the  real  spirit  of  those  pub- 
lications.    He  generallyadopts  au  pied  de 
la  lettre  all  that  has  been  written  for  or 
against  Bolingbroke,  and  exercises  a  deal 
of  verbose  argument  about  alleged  facts 
and  opinions,  when  a  more  philosophical 
mind   would  have  questioned,    in   many 
eases,  the'  existence  of  the  premises,  and 
in  all  would  have  examined  the  truth  of 
the  eridence  adduced  before  he  took  the 
trouble" of  arguing  on  its  effects.     Of  this 
error  his  preface,  and  almost  every  other 
page,  offer  examples;   for  instance, — we 
shaJl  take  the  first  that  occi^rs — he  says  of 
bis  own  qualifications  for  his  task,  that 
'  against  any  undue  bias  in  favor  of  the 
political  life  of  his  hero  he  has  been  forti- 
fied, by  haviUff  regarded  it  with  the  pre- 
TOssessions  of  a  Whig.' — p.  15.     As  if  a 
Whig  of  modem  times  could  have  any 
prepossessions    for  the    *  tenets   of   the 
Whigs*  or  against  the  tenets  of  the  Tories 
of  the  reigns  of  Anne  or  George  I. !    We 
talk  now^  as  they  did  then,  of  Whig  and 
TbrjTi  but  the  tenets  of  the  two  parties,  as 
we  had  lately  occasion  to  explain  by  an 
interesting  extract  from  Lord  Mahon*^— 
bare  been  so  completely  counter-changed 
(as  the  heralds  express  it)  that  a  Whig  of 
that  day  very  much  resembled  a  Tory  of 
ours,  and   vice  versd.      Supposing   Mr. 
Cooke  to  be,  as  he  says,  a  Whig  in  the 
present  acceptation, of  Uie  word,  we  do  not 
see  how  that  feeling  could  have  biased 
him  against  a  statesman  who  opposed  a 
war  undertaken  to  curb  the  extravagant 
military  ambition  of  the  French  ruler — 
whose  policy  it  was  to  consolidate  a  peace 
with  that  nation  by  sacrificing  the  inter- 
ests of  our  ancient  allies,  Holland,  Ger- 
many, and  Spain — ^who  calumniated  and 
opposed  the  great  hero  who  had  withstood 
and  repelled  the  aggressions  of  France  on 
the  liberties  of  Europe — who  was  sup- 
posed to  favor  the  popish  against  the  Pro- 
testant interest  in  the    state — and    who, 
when  out  of  power,  exercised  all  his  ta- 
lents to  run  down  the  established  govern- 
ment by  imputations  of  corruption  in  all 
public  men,  and  of  abuse  in  all  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country.     We  apprehend  that 
a  Whig  of  this  day  need  not  disclaini  any 
violent  prejudice  against  such  a  statesman. 
The  truth,  we   apprehend   is,    that   Mr. 

*  CtuarteHy  Review,  vol.  liiL 
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Cooke,  deceived  by  the  mere  names,  does 
himself  injustice — that  he  is  much  more 
of  a  Tory  than  he  suspects ;  that  his  po- 
litical tenets  dispose  him  to  look  on  the 
versatile  and  factious  conduct  of  Bo- 
lingbroke  with  neither  more  nor  less  dis- 
approbation than  is  felt  by  us  and  all  those 
who  are  now-a-days  designated  as  Tories: 
and  his  fancying  that  the  Toryism  of  Bo- 
lingbroke  had  the  slightest  affinity  to  that 
system  of  political  opinion  which  is  at 
present  denominated  Torpsm,  is  a  proof 
of  the  superficial  view  that  he  takes  of  this 
prominent  part  of  his  subject,  ^nd  of  the 
very  unphilosophical  tendency  of  his  inind 
to  be  affected  rather  by  the  names  than 
by  the  principles  and  objects  of  parties. 
But  had  it  even  been  so,,  the  motive  he  as- 
signs for  his  impartiality  would  be  equally 
unfounded,  for  he  would  have  us  believe 
that  Bolingbroke  began  his  political  life 
as  a  Whiff,  was  a  Tory  only  while  beheld 
office,  and  after  this  interval  reverted  for 
the  whole  of  his  long  life  to  bis  original 
allegiance  to  the  Whig  or  popular  party ; 
so  that,  again,  even  if  Mr.  Cooke  be  a 
Whig,  he  might  still  look  with  some  de- 
gree of  favor  on  one  who,  as  he  says,  be- 
gan as  a  Whig,  ended  as  a  Whig,  and,  aa 
he  labors  to  show,  never  wholly  deserted 
these  his  earliest  and  latest  opinions.  We 
the  rather  wonder  ai  Mr.  Cooke's  being  led 
so  much  astray  by  mere  words  when  we 
find  him  stating  that  Godolphin  and  Marl- 
borough, during  their  triumphant  admin- 
istration and  command,  were  Tories,  and 
only  became  Whlga  about  1707^  firom  jea- 
lousy of  one  of  their  own  subordinate 
Whigs,  Harley,  who  about  the  same  time 
turned  Tory,  and  was  followed  by  Boling- 
broke. He  that  alleges  such  fiicts— even 
though  he  misstates  Uiem — must  be  bUnd 
not  to  see  that  there  was  no  real  princivle 
of  Whirism  or  Toryism  in  question  be- 
tween Uiese  ambitious  intriguers,  they 
were  all  contending  for  place,  power,  and 
personal  aggrapdisement,  and  took  up 
and  laid  down  the  nickname  Of  a  party  as 
best  suited  their  own  temporary  and  pri- 
vate interests.  Let  us  not  be  understood 
to  assert  that  there  were  no  distinctive 
principles  belonging  to  the  two  great  par- 
ties of  Whiff  and  Tory.  We  are  fully 
aware  that  there  was  a.  broad  and  most 
important  distinction,  but  it  was  a  distinc- 
tion which  Mr.  Cooke  seems  to  have  un- 
derstood very  imperfectly,  while  hd  goes 
on  puzzling  himself  and  his  readers  with 
endeavoring  to  account  for  the  inconsis- 
tencies of  men  who  had  no  real  principle 
of  counsel  or  action  but  personal  ambi- 
tion. ^.^...^^^^, ^_ 
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Bni,  in  truth,  Mr.  Cooke  has  no  excuse 
for  having  indulged  in  the  paradox  of  Bb- 
lingbroke^s  having  begun  public  life  as  a 
Whig,  for  he  himself  asserts,  over  and 
over  again,  the  contrary  in  the  most  ex- 
plicit manner.  *  I  go  no  farther  back' 
(says  he  in  his  defence  of  his  political  con- 
duct) *than  the  year  1710,  because  the  part 
I  acted  before  that  titne^  in  the  first  es- 
says I  made  in  public  affairs,  was  the  part 
of  a  Tory.'  {Letter  to  Sir  William 
Wyndham,  p.  8.)  And»  Again,  •  I  was 
still  (in  1714)  heated  by  the  disputes  in 
which  I  had  been  all  my  life  engaged 
against  tht  Whigs  J  ^-ihid,  41.  Assured- 
ly, he  that  represents  Bolingbroke  as  a 
Whig  (upon  no  other  ground  that  we  can 
discover  than  that  his  grandmother  and  the 
tutors  of  his  infancy  were  non-conform- 
ists) must  have  read  carelessly, — or  not  at 
all, — these  explicit  declarations  of  his  ear- 
ly and  constant  Toryism. 

This  is  a  striking  instance  of  Mr. 
Cooke's  ignorance  or  neglect  of  those 
very  works  which  he  professes  to  have 
studied  with  so  much  care  and  such  just 
admiration ;  but  the  following  is  still  more 
remarkable,  and  proves  decisively,  that, 
instead  of  consulting  Bolingbroke's  own 
writings,  Mr.  Cooke  sometimes  conde- 
scends to  take  him  at  second  hand ;  and 
by  this  negligence,  has  been  led  not  only 
to  spoil  one  of  the  most  brilliant  passages 
of  his  author,  but  to  apply  it  in  the  strang- 
est manner  to  the  most  opposite  persons 
and  parties: — 

'  It  WE8  this  parliament  that  undertook  the  prose- 
cution of  Saoheverel.  To  adopt  the  quaka  expres- 
rim  of  BUhop  Bumei,  *'  The  Whigs  took  it  into 
their  heads  to  roast  a  paraon^  and  they  did  roast  him ; 
but  their  zeal  tempted  them  to  make  the  fire  so  high 
that  they  scorehed  themselveB.>*  '—vol.  i.  p.  103. 

Not  only  did  Burnet  never  use  any  such 
expression — not  only  are  his  general  prin- 
ciples irreconcileable  with  the  spirit  of 
the  remark  thus  boldly  imputed  to  him — 
not  only  is  his  long  and  virulent  account 
of  SachevereVs  af^ir,  in  direct  discord  to 
it — ^but  the  phrase  itself — the  not  quaint 
but — forcible  and  witty  expression  is  to  be 
found — not  in  Burnet  bu]t  in  Bolinghroke^ 
and  not  in  an  obscure  or  out-of-sight  essay, 
but  in  the  roost  prominent  of  all  his  works 
^the  *  Dedication  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole' 
of  the  Dissertation  on  Parties : — 

*  You  had  a  sermon  to  condemn  and  a  ptantm  to 
rofut ;  (for  that  1  think  was  the  decent  language  of 
the  time)  and — to  carry  on  the  allegory — ^you 
roasted  him  at  so  fierce  a  fire  that  you  homed  your- 
sehres.* 

The  taking  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
passages  in  all  the  writings  of  the  arch- 


Tory  Bolingbroke,  and  aAer  dUuting  its 
terseness  and  blunting  ita  point,  attributing 
it,  as  a  •  quaint  expression'  to  that  arch- 
PFAt^  Burnel,  is  assuredly  such  a  compli- 
cated blunder,  as  might  almost  make  us 
suspect  that  Mr.  Cooke  had  been  one  of  the 
historians  of  the  Georgian  Cra  ! 

But  how  i^uld  he  make  such  an  incom- 
prehensible blunder?  if  he  bad  read  the 
passage  in  Bolingbroke,   how    could   he 
have  mistaken  the.author,  or  misrepresent- 
ed the  words  1  and  if  he  bad  not  read  the 
original  passage,  how  came  he   to  know 
anything  about  it?     We  think  we  can  ex- 
plain all  that.     Mr.  Cooke  in  his  preface 
speaks  very  slightingly   of  certain  *  Me- 
moirs of  the  Life  and  Public  Conduct  of 
Lord  Bolingbroke,'  published  immediately 
after  his  death.    From  that  despised  work, 
however,  he  has  borrowed,  and  in  borrow- 
ing, blundered  this  story.      That  author 
(no  doubt  quoting  from  memory)  gives  the 
sentence  in  the   very  words    which  Mr. 
Cooke  has  copied,  and  Mr.  Cooke  never 
having  (however  incredible  it  may  at  first 
sight  seem)  read  the  original  passage,  did 
not  suspect  any  variance^     But  how  does 
he  come  to  attribute  it  to  Bishop  Burnet — 
the  very  last  man  in  the  world  who  could 
have  said  it?     Why,  thus — Mr.   Cooke, 
who  seems  not  to  have  read  Bolingbroke 
at  all,  read  the  anonymous  author  very 
hastily,  and  as  this  author  did  not  n>ention 
Bolingbroke  by  name,  and  had  in  the  pre- 
ceding page  made  a  long  quotation  from 
Burnet,'Mr.  Cooke,  in  his  hurry,  imagined 
that  the  subsequent  quotation  was  from 
Burnet  also. 

Of  Air.  Cooke's  pretence  to  minute,  ac- 
curacy and  nice  discrimination,  when  in 
truth  he  is  absurdly  incorrect  and  strange- 
ly negligent,  we  could  produce  many  other 
instances.  We  must  content  ourselves 
with  selecting  one,  which,  on  accoimt  of 
the  eminence  of  the  parties  concerned  and 
the  notoriety  of  the  facts,  will  we  think 
be  considered  decisive.  He  that  is  igno- 
rant of  the  history  of  ^neas  will  not  be 
suspected^ of  being  very  intimate  with  that 
of  Gyas  and  Cloanthus.  In  relating  the 
difference  which  arose  between  Warburton 
and  Bolingbroke,  on  the  occasion  of  Pope's 
showing  to  the  former  •  The  Letters  on 
the  Study  and  Use  of  History'  of  the  lat- 
ter, Mr.  Cooke  tells  us — 

'  The  doctor  (he  was  not  yet  a  bishop)  wished  to  be 
considered  a  second  Longinus,*  &c.— vol  ii.  p.  172. 

This  is  an  unlucky  stumble  at  the 
threshold.  Warburton,  as  Mr.  Cooke  so 
carefully  observes,  was,  indeed  not  yet  a 
biskojy — ^but,  alas,  neither  was  he  a  doctor! 
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— ncfr  for  twelre  fetin  after  the  period  ijn 
question  !<^nor  tilt  after  the  deaths  of  both 
Pope  and  Bolingbroke.  Nor  was  this  a 
trivial  and  unnoticed  circumstance,  for  the 
rery  Yolumes,  and  the  very  pages  of  the 
▼olumes,  which  contain  the  statement  of 
tBIs  affair,  (more  than  once  Teferred  to  bj 
Mr.  Coolce,)  contain  also,  and  under  the 
nme  dates,  an  account  of  the  affront 
vhicbWarborton  received  in  hemgrefused 
the  degree  of  *  doctor,*  and  the  indignation 
of  iHfDself  and  his  friend  Pope,  on  that 
occasion. — (Pope^s  Letters,  vol.  ix.  pp. 
320t  329.  334— PFtfrton'^  edition.) 
Mr.  Cooke  then  proceeds — 

'  When  Pope  asked  the  opinioD  of  the  Doctor  on 
his  friend's  new  worh,  he  concealed  the  name  of  the 
wtbor ;  and  Warburton  insinuates  that  he  did  not 
know  whose  production  it  was— ra  ciroamstaDOe 
which,  if  true,  speaks  liUU/or  Ida  criticd  acumen,  bui 
which  few  will  implieitl^  credit.  The  style  of  Boling- 
broke is  not  easily  mbtaken  ;  and  the  sentiments, — 
the  line  of  argument  upon  the  Old  Testament, — the 
defenos  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, — mnfi  the  advoca- 
cy of  Pope,  must  have  betraye$l  the  author  to  a  roan 
of  less  sagacity  than  Warburton.'— vol.  ii.  p.  173. 

New  let  us  observe  on  this  impiitation 
of  either  falsehood  or  -  stupidity  against 
Warburton,  and  the  grounds  on  which  it 
b  made.     *  The  style  of  Bolingbroke  is 
not  easily  mistaken,' — perhaps  not,  now- 
a-days,  when  we  have  aU  his  works  before 
OS,  (though  we  hold  very  low  as  evidence 
the  mere  similarity  of  styles,)  but  at  that 
period  none   of  what  are  called  Boling- 
broke's  philoeophical  works  had  seen  the 
light     What  had  been  published  of  his 
were  only  collections  of  the  scattered  pa- 
pers in  the  *  Craftsman,'  and  related  al- 
most exclusively   to   the  politics  of  the 
hour,  and  are  as  unlike  those  *  Letters  on 
History'  as  anything  n^ell  t^n  be.     We 
confess,  that,  even  now,  knowing  that  they 
are  from  the  same  pen,  we  are,  as  Pope 
himself  professed  to  be,  surprised  at  find- 
ing ^  factiovs  partisan  transformed  into 
a  metaphysician  and  a  casuist^  ai)d  wan- 
dering .from  the  high  road  of  English  his- 
tory into  the  deep  and  tangled  thtcketi  of 
ecclematical  controversies.    But '  the  sen- 
timent, the  line  of  argument  against  tl>e 
Old  Testament,'  most  have  opened  War- 
burton's  eyea  •  As  to  the  sentiment^  if 
this  means  conversational    opinion,   we 
have  to  observe,  that  Warburton  had  at 
this  period  never  seen  Bolingbroke ;  and 
as  to  the  line  of  Argument  on  the  Old 
Testament^  whore,  we  ask,  was  there  any 
indication,  in  tiie  then  published  works,  of 
any  sentiment  or  argument  against  the  Old 
Testament?    They  are,  indeed,  but  too 
abundant  in  Bolingbroke' s  later  works 
and  Blr.  Cooke,  because  be  has  the  whole 


befbre  him,  forgets  that  Warburton  had 
not  seen  the  'Essays'  on  which  Mr. 
Cookers  comparison  and  opinion  are 
formed. 

But  'the  defence  of  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht'  in  these  letters  is,  it  seems,  con- 
clusive. It  would  indeed  be  so — though 
fifty  other  writers  might  have  defended 
the  Treaty  of  Utrepht — becatise  the  writer 
avows,  in  terms,  his  share  in  that  treaty ; 
but  Mr.  Cooke  has  mutilated  and  mistaken 
one  important  point  of  Warburton' s  state- 
ment, which  entirely  overthrows  his  infer- 
ence. Warburton  states  distinctly,  that 
'the  book  shown  to  him  was  only  the  first 
of  the  two  volumes  aAerwards  published ;' 
and  it  turns  out,  that  this  defence  and 
avowal  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  is  to- 
wards the  conclusion  of  the  last  of  the 
two  volumes. 

A  still  more  serious  charge  is  made 
against  Swift,  and  on  still  lighter  authori- 
ty. We  consider  this  matter  as  deserving 
of  peculiar  notice,  because  it  affects  the 
character  of  one  of  the  greatest  writers  of 
our  nation,  in  its  most  delicate  point ;  and 
involves  also  still  higher  interests,  by  re- 
gristering,  as  we  think,  falsely  and  fhrndu*- 
lently,  one  of  the  most  powerftd  intel- 
lects that  ever  existed,  in  the  roll  of  infi- 
dels. 

*  General  Grimoard,  in  his  **E8sai  sur  Boling- 
broke," says,  '*  that  he  was  intimate  with  the  widow 
of  Mal!et  the  peet,  who,**  he  says,  "was  a  lady  of 
m«ch  talent  and  leaminir,  and  bad  lived  on  terms  of 
friendsbip  with  Bolingbroke,  Swift,  Pope,  and  many 
other  dietinguisbed  characters  of  the  day,  who  Jtt' 
quentlf/  met  ai  her  hcuae,*^  The  General  adds  "  that 
HB  has  frequently  heard  this  lad^  declare  that  thest 
men  were  «tt  eqmUy  diistical  m  their  sentiments 
(que  e*^tait  une  soci^t^  de  purs  Daisies)— that  SwilL 
from  his  clerical  character,  was  a  little  more  reserved 
than  tbe  others,  but  that  he  was  evidently  of  the  same 
sentiments  at  bottom,'  kc — ^vol.  iL  p.  96. 

We  must  begin  by  charging  Mr.  Cooke 
with  a  blameable  inaccuracy,  in  his  an* 
nouncement  of  this  proposition.  General 
Grimpard's  hearsay  evidence  would  not 
be  worth  much— even  if  it  were  exactly  a« 
is  stated; — but  it  is  not.  The  General 
says,  that 

*  He  had  (brmerly  known  Mrs.  Mallet,  whose  inaidfltt 
name  was  Luoy  Cl8tob,-ef  York,  who  had  died  mors 
than  ti^iji  years  old  ;  that  this,  very  clever  woman  * 
bad  lived  in  the  strictest  intimacy — dmi$wu  eiroU^ 
Zioison— with  Bolingbroke,  Pope,  Swifk,  &c.,  who 
often  met  at  her  house :  and  she  hat  been  i^en  heard 
to  sa^'-KMi  ltd  atowmd  enUndnraeonUr^-^mX  it  was 
a  society  of  mere  deists.' — p.  185. 

Now  here  is  a  very  remarkable  vari- 
ance. Mr.  Cooke  makes  the  general  say, 
that  'he  had  often  heard? — the  general 
does  not  say  so ;  he  says  he  had  knovm 
the  woman ;  but  when  he  comes  to  state 
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whfit  she  bad  said,  he  chaoffes  the  pro* 
noun  in  a  marked  way,  and  does  not  say 
that  she  said  it  to  hinif  but — en  lui  a  sou' 
vent  entendu  raconter — *  she  has  been  often 
heard* — but  *  by  whom  heard'  is  not  add- 
ed I  and  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  be- 
cause the  general  is  at  the  moment  weigh- 
ing one  hearsay  authority  against  another; 
and  if  he  had  himself  heara  this  story  of 
Mrs.  Mallet,  his  line  of  argument  would 
have  strongly  induced  him  to  say  so.  Mr* 
Cooke's  studies  as  a  lawyer  should  have 
taught  him  to  have  been  ipore  accurate  in 
reporting  the  evidence;  and  his  functions 
as  an  historian  should  h^ve  made  him  look 
a  little  deeper  into  the  eubstance  of  the 
anecdote.  Mallet's  wife's  maiden  name 
was — as  Grimoard  truly  states — Lucy  El- 
stob,  and  we  find  that  their  marriage  took 
place  in  1742 — (Gent  Mag.  voL  xii.  p. 
if46)E— of  course  it  was  not  before  her 
marriage  that  this  ^oung  Yorkshire  lady 
bad  had  a  strict  intimacy  with  Boling- 
broke, Pope,  and  Swift,  or  that  she  could 
faaye  received  them  at  her  house-  Indeed 
it  is  clear,  that  it  was  her  union  with 
Mallet  (who  was  Under  Secretary  to 
Frederick  Prince  of  Wales,  and  by  that 
eonpection  became  known  to  Boling- 
broke) which  could  alone  have  brought 
her  into  such  society,  and  her  acquaint- 
ance with  these  men  must  therefore  have 
been  subsequent  to  1742.  Now,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  story,  Swift's  last  visit  to 
England  was  in  1728,— /ourtcenyear«  be- 
fore her  marriage ;  so  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible that  she  should  have  so  much  as 
seen  Dean  Swift — and  the  story  of  the 
•strict  intimacy,*  and  Swift's  presence  at  the 
society  of  deists  held  at  her  hovse^  must 
be  purely  fabulous.  Pope  she  might  have 
seen,  for  he  lived  two  years  after  her 
marriage;  and  Bolingbroke  she  knew; 
but  as  to  Swift,  upon  whom  the  anecdote 
hinges,  it  must  be  an  absolute  lib. 

We  have  lately  had  occasion  to  observe 
that  one  of  Swifrs  few  published  sermons 
Is  a  most  powerful  defence  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity.  Swift,  whatever  else  may 
be  said  of  him,  was  no  hypocrite,  and  any 
one  who  will  read  this  vigorous  and  ra- 
tional sermon  will  not  only  be  convinced 
Aat  Swift  believed  in  the  divinity  of  Jesus 
Christ,  but  confess  that  he  has  placed  that 
doctrine  in  as  intelligible  and  satisfactory 
alight  as  the  limits  of  human  understand- 
ing  permit 

It  is  the  delight  of  little  men  to  calum- 
niate the  great  in  station  and  the  great  in 
intellect,  and  when  a  genius  happ^is  also 
40  be  a  churchman,  it  is  remarkable  with 
what  seal  every  little  slip-slop  anecdote 


is  reeved  aod  retailed  which  has  a  ten- 
dency to  lower  the  loHty  mind  and  the 
sacred  character  to  the  vulgar  level.  Mr. 
Cooke,  we  rej^ret  to  say,  is  far  from  being 
exempt  from  this  paltry  system  of  defama- 
tion.  We  have  just  seen  on  what  loose  and* 
when  examined,  false  authorities,  he  im- 
putes infidelity  and  hypocrisy  to  the  Dean  of 
St  Patrick's.  We  must  now  notice  one  of 
several  attempts  to  lower  his  'social  cha- 
racter : 

*  The  c-bftffftolerittio  vicei.  of  oU  a^eBoiiagbrolM 
never  contracted— the  •Teiice  which  tonseoled 
^wifL  never  embittered  kU  repoee.' — vol.  ii.  p.  95. 

Now  this  imputation  a^rainat  Swift  of 
an  avarice  so  sordid  as  to  embitter  his 
repose  is  contrary  to  all  the  well- known 
details  of  his  life, — details  more  minute 
than  ever  were  given  of  any  other  man's 
privacy,  except,  perhaps,  Dr.  Johnson's; 
and  we  even  doubt  whether,  as  to  such 
petty  and   secret  habits   as  characterise 
avarice,  Johnson  himself  is  so  well  known 
as  Swift     His  whole  IJfe  was  one  of  o^ 
derly  and  appropriate  munificence — of  an 
expenditure  fully  adequate  to  his  station, 
— and  of  no  other  econofluy  than  that 
which  an  honest  and  conscientious  man^ 
whatever  be  his  means — ranst  practise,  if 
he  wishes,  while  fulfilling  his  own  legal 
obligations,  to  have  a  surplus  for  charity 
and  beneficence.     Always  a  humorist,  hu 
latter  years  were  clouded  by  mental  af- 
fliction,, and  many  stories,  not  of  avarice, 
but  of  whimsical  parsimony  in  trifles,  have 
been  related  of  those  sad  days ,-  but  as  Sir 
Walter  Scott  truly  says,  though  his  tem- 
per was  economical, '  it  was  tJi^  reverse  of 
avaricious,*  and  many  of  the  instanoes 
which  are  gijren  of  his  parsimony  are 
really  of  the  very  contrary  tendem^,  and 
prove  rather  a  generosity  pure  and  just  in 
its  principle,  tlu>ugh  eccentric  and  whim* 
sical  in  its  forms.     He  used  to  say^  *  that 
he  was  the  poorest  gentleman  in  Ireland 
who  was  served  in  plate,  and  the  richest 
who  kept  no  carriage.'     He  left  behind 
him  only  the  sum  of  about  10,000/.,  the 
savings  ef  thirty  years— during  the  eight 
or  ten  last  of  which.  Owing  to  his  mekn- 
choJy  sUte,  almost  his  whole  income  ws§ 
saved— rand  after  making  a  suitable  provi- 
sion for  those  who  had   daiflM  on  hif 
boun^,  he  bequeathed  the  residue  to  a 
noble  and  much  wanted  charity.   It  really 
does  not  become  Mr.  Cooke  to  scatter  iat 
putations  in  this  loose  way,  even  with  the 
object  of  eulogizing  his  hero :  if  BoUnf- 
broke's  character  cannot  be  made  respee- 
table  by  his  own  qualities,  Mr.  Cooke  will 
not  do  it  much  good  by  calmnnies  on  ^ 
friends  and  ooUeagues.^ 
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Tlie  <  Letter  to  Sir  WOttftm  Wyod- 
ham,'  whteh  we  have  alreadjr  quotCKl,  is 
perhaps  the  most  celebrated  of  all  Boling- 
broke's  political  works, — it  it  indeed  hia 
owD  autobiogrefky  of  the  noat  important 
period  of  his  life.  It  is  one  of  the  firat  in 
literary  merits  and  certainly  the  most  im- 
portant in  reference  to  his  public  charac- 
ter. We  have  jast  seen  how  Mr.  Cooke 
has  overlooked  one  prominent  snbject  of 
that  letter ; — we  shall  now  show  that»  in 
bis  aeeoimt.  of  it,  he  is  guilty  either  of 
fery  bad  faith,  which  we  hare  no  reason 
to  suppose,  or  yery  blameable  neffligettee. 

He  introduces  his  mention  of  Uus  work 
thns»— 

*  In  the  next  yesr,  A.  D.  1717,  his  aflfbction  for  bis 

Gity  and  a  regard  to  bis  political  (ame,  prompted 
B  to  ozei^ii.  The  outenr  a|[pMiiBt  hini  still  conti* 
Bood.  The  Jacobites  and  Tones  bad  tacitly  agreed 
to  make  bim  the  scape-goat  of  the  parties,  and  every 
Dan  who  had  bungled  what  he  had  undertaken  to 
do  hastened  to  lay  the  blame  of  fbihire  on  his  shoul- 
ders. But  those  who  hoped  that  be  had  gone  from 
the  world  of  politicSy  aad  that  their  sins  bad  departed 
whh  -him,  were  far  too  san^uioe  in  their  expects* 
tions.  Bolinsrbroke  only  delayed  the  blow  until  he 
eoold  deal  it  with  more  eflbet  While  a  full  defence 
of  himself  would  compromise  the  safety  of  his  fnends, 
he  was  sileot ;  but  an  set  o/crsci  was  now  in  prepsp 
ration ;  and  although  he  of  coufse,  bein^  already 
eondemi^'ed,  would  be  ezcloded  from  its  operation,  it 
would  set  him  free  from  way  solicitude  About  his 
fiieodsu  and  enable  bim  to  vipdieate  himself  from 
the  calanmies  of  his  enemies.  His  defence  was 
thrown  into  the  form  of  a  letter,  and  inscribed  to  Sir 
William  Wyndham,  Bolingbroke's  most  constant 
DoK^cal  supporter,  and  who  was  new  the  head  of  the 
Tory,  party  in  Eoglaiid/— toI.  iL  p.  98. 

Then  follows  some  account  of  the  work, 
after  which  Mr.  Cooke  proceeds — all  un- 
der the  date  of  1717: — 

<  The  remit  of  the  paWlcstfsa  verified  the  predic 
tion  of  its  anlfaor,  that  there  was  nothing  that  nis  de- 
tractors dreaded  so  much  as  his  defence.  Imme- 
diately oa  the  firtt  publication  of  his  letter,  while  it 
formed  the  first  topic  of  couTersation  and  the  most 
general  sabject  of  controversy,  the  press  teemed  with 
anaweisi,  enciQueo,  and  remarks  upon  **  the  famous 
letter  of  Lord  bolingbroke.** ' 

After  an  account  of  some  of  these  an- 
swers, Mr.  Cooke  adds — 

*  The  trial  of  Lord  Oxford  note  took  place,  ymd  its 
issue  inspired  Bonngbroke's  friends  with  hope.* — 
Tol.  ii.  pp.  1M-28. 

Would  a  reader,  who  only  knew  of  this 
aflbir  through  Mr.  Cooke's  representation, 
believe  that  this  letter,  though  it  may  have 
been  written  in  1717,  was  certainly  not 
published  £ot five-and-thirty  years  after? — 
that  it  first  saw  the  light  after  Boling- 
brokers  death !  What  then  shall  we  thiiJi 
of  Mr.  Cooke*8  qualifications  as  an  histo- 
rian, who  knows  so  little  of  the  main 
paint  of  hia  whole  aobjeot?— what  of  the 


criticisms  he  pronounces  on  answers  and 
refutations  which  it  seems  he  had  never 
read  9 — what  as  to  his  judgment  upon  the 
motives  and  effects,  in  1717,  of  a  publica- 
tion which  did  not  take  place  till  1752? 

But  the  matter  is  more  important  as  re- 
gards Bolingbroke  himself.  In  this  cele- 
brated letter,  he  lays  the  blame  of  all  that 
was  censured  in  his  conduct  on  Lord  Ox- 
ford, Lord  Mar,  the  Duke  of  Orroond,  the 
Pretender — any  body,  in  short,  except 
himself.  The  most  indefensible  act  of  his 
life,  his  entrance  into  the  service  of  the 
Pretender,  he  attriCutes  altogether  to  bis 
reluctant  compliance  with  the  urgent  en- 
treaties of  the  Tory  party  in  £ngland, 
whom  he  thas^  identifies  with  the  Jaco- 
bites; and  his  bold  and  uncontradicted 
appeal  to  Sir  William  Wyndham,  then  the 
leader  of  the  Tories,  for  the  truth  of  all 
these  exculpatory  particulars,  must  have 
given  them  the  stamp  of  undeniable  vera- 
city, had  they  been  published — as  Mr. 
Cooke  represents — in  1717  ;  but  bow  dif- 
ferent is  the  e£(bct,  when  we  find  that  they 
did  not  appear  till  all  those  who  must  have 
had  the  greatest  interest  and  the  amplest 
means  to  refute  them  were  gone !  Lord 
Oxford — Lord  Mar — the  Duke  of  Ormond 
— Lord  Dartmouth — Wyndham — Boling- 
broke himself — all  were  dead ;  and  the  re- 
plies and  refutations,  which  Mr.  Cooke 
mentions  as  of  the  date  of  1717,  were  for 
the  most  part  the  catch-pennies  of  1752, 
written  without  knowledge,  and  published 
without  n&me. 

Nay,  not  only  was  thb  letter  not  pub- 
lished, but  it  seems  to  have  been  carefully 
concealed  even  from  his  most  intimate 
friends,  for  Swifl  writes  to  him  in  Octo- 
ber, 1729,  that  he  and  Pope  ame  in  wish- 
ing that  Bolingbroke  *  would  so  order  it 
that  the  world  might  be  as  wise  as  he  was, 
upon  the  article*  of  Bolingbroke's  politi- 
cal consistency, — a  wish  which  would  have 
been  ridiculously  superfluous,  if  they  had 
known  of  the  letter  to  Sir  William  Wynd- 
ham ;  and  Bolingbroke's  reply  talks  of  his 
defence  in  terms  which  induce  us  to  be- 
lieve that  he  intended  to  weave  it  into 
some  subsequent  and  more  extensive 
work. 

There  is  something  very  obscure  and 
suspicious  in  this  whole  affair,  which  we 
have  never  clearly  understood,  and  for  an 
explanation  of  which  we  looked  with  some 
curiosity  to  Mr.  Cooke's  work.  It  involves, 
in  fact,  the  main  incident  of  Bojingbroke's 
Hfe,  and  is  the  test  by  which  bis  character 
must  after  all  be  tried.  We,  therefore, 
expected  that  Mr.  Cooke  would  have  en- 
deavored to  explain  ihe  paMUfej  instead 
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of  which,  we  find  that,  by  makmg^onlf  a 
stride  of  thirty-five  years^  he  leads  his 
readers  still  deeper  into  error  and  per^ 
plexitj. 

Our  readers  will  recollect  the  course  of 
BoHngbroke's  life.  On  his  first  appear- 
ance in  the  political  world  he  allied  him^ 
self  td  Mr.  Harlej  (afterwards  Lord  Ox- 
ford), who  was — we  know  not  exactlV 
which  to  call  him — a  moderate  Whig  or  a 
moderate  Tory ;  certainly  the  moderation 
of  both  parties  centered  in  him,  and  this 
gave  him  the  weight  and  importance  by 
which  he  infiaenced  the  coancils  of  the 
empire.  When  he,  in  1704,  joined  the 
administration  of  Godolphin  and  Marlbo- 
rough, (whom  Mr.  Cook^  discovers  to 
have  been  at  that  time  Tories,)  Mr.  St 
John  became  Secretary  at  War,  When 
Harley  resigned  in  1807,  St  John  resigned 
with  him;  when  Harley  again  came  into 
still  higher  office,  in  1710,  St  John  also 
appeared  in  the  more  prominent  station 
of  Secretary  of  State.  In  this  capacity  he 
had,  as  belonged  to  his  department,  the 
chief  hand  in  making  the  treaty  of  Utrecht; 
and  from  his  Success  in  that  great  affair, 
as  well  as  from  his  superior  abilities  as  a 
speaker  in  Parliament^  he  began  to  think 
that  he  was  at  least  the  equal  of  the  states- 
man of  whom  he  had  been  hitherto  the 
follower.  Two  very  paltry  circumstances 
whetted  this  rivalry  into  deadly  hatred : 
Harley  had  been  created  Earl  of  Oxford 
•—St  John  remained  a  commoner;  he  in- 
sisted on  being  made  a*  peer — the  queen 
and  Harley,  not  without  hesitation,  con- 
sented; but  instead  of  an  earldom,  con- 
ferred on  him  only  the  viscounty  of  Bo* 
lingbroke.  There  were  atso  about  this 
time  some  Garters  to  be  given  away- — 
Harley  had  one;  Bolingbroke  thought 
himself  equally  entitled  to  that  distinction, 
but  did  not  obtain  it ;  and  in  flaming  in- 
dignation at  these  two  affronts,  he  broke 
entirely  with  his  old  friend  and  patron, 
and  endeavored — and  with  a  success  fatal 
to  both — to  supplant  him.  All  the  world 
(except  Mr.  Cooke)  sees  that  these  griev* 
anoes  were  alike  paltry  and  unfounded ; 
eren  if  we  admit  the  abstract  superioi^ty 
of  the  talents  of  St  John,  still  the  greater 
age,  longer  services,  and  higher  station  of 
Harley  in  the  political  world  justified  his 
being  maintained  in  one  degree  of  supe- 
riority over  his  subordinate :  and  the  ad* 
Tanceroent  of  Bolingbroke  to  a  viscounty 
— per  saltum — and  while  his  father  was 
still  alive — appears  to  us,  and  must  have 
appeared  to  any  reasonable  man,  a  not 
inadequate  promotion.  At  the  time  of 
thesejpromotionB,  Harley  had  sueeessfully 


filled  the  offices  of  Speaker  (twice).  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  was  now  First  Minister ;  and 
fifty  years  of  age.     St.  John-^-a  subordi* 
natc  (though  most  important)  member  of 
the  cabinet — was  seventeen  years  younger. 
As  to  the  Garters,  those  preferred  fo  him 
were^  the   Oukes  of  Beaufort  and  Kenti 
and   the  Earls  Paulet,   Oxford,  Stafford, 
and  Peterborough ;  all  of  wfaonei,  by  the 
standard  on  which  that  honor  is  usually 
adjudged,  had  claims  superior  to  the  re- 
cently-etmobled  viscount.   Upon  these  pre- 
texts, however,  Bolingbroke  was  so  un- 
reasonable  as   to   break  with   his  early 
friend,  and  procured  his  diam'issal  and  his 
own  nomination  to  be  first  minister;  but 
before  his  appointment  could  be  perfect- 
ed,  dueen  Anne  died;  and   Oxford  and 
Bt)lingbroke  were  both  impeacTied  by  the 
new  government.     Oxford,  whose  timii- 
ity  and  irresolution  were  subjects  of  con- 
stant ridicule  and  reproach  from  Boling- 
broke and  his  partisans, /ac^(f  the  danger 
— staid  in  England,  was  sent  to  the  Tow- 
er, defended  himself  and  was  acquitted. 
Bolingbroke,  on  the  contrary,  the  high" 
minded  and  daring  Bolitigbrok-e,  fed  to 
France,   in   the    indecent   disguise    of  a 
French    messenger;    and    within    a   few 
months  of  his  having  been  Secretary  of 
State  to  Clueen  Anne,  became  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  Pretender,  and  in  that  ca- 
pacity wBs  the  official  adviser  and  agent  of 
the  invasion  of  1715. 

His  conduct  however  was,  on  this  occa- 
sion, so  suspicious  to  his  new  master  that 
he  was,  in  a  few  months  more,  dismissed 
with  little  ceremony  and  much  indigna- 
tion.    Then  it  was  that  this  *  brightest, 
nteanest  of  mankind'  entered  into  negocia- 
tions  with  the   House  of  Hanover,  and 
professing  equal  zeal  for  it  and  hatred  (A 
the  Pretender,  endeavored  to  make  his 
own  peace  and  procure  a  pardon  for  his 
offences.    At  this  period,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose, was  written  (or  purports  to  have 
been  written)  the  *  Letter  to  Sir  WiUiam 
Wyndham' — a  letter  in  which  he  lays  all 
the  blame  of  the  misconduct  of  the  go- 
vernment during   the   latter  end  o(  the 
Ctueen's  reign  upon  Harley,  and  all  the 
odium  of  his  having  joined  the  Pretender 
on  the  Tories  in  England,  by  lokose  itn* 
fortunate  urgency  and  for  whose  sole  be- 
nefit he  was  induced,  he  says,  to  take  ih^^ 
step.     An  apology  wdtten  under  such  ci^ 
cumstances,   and   for   such   objects,  and 
founded  on  such  alleged  motives,  wouw 
be  at  best  a  most  suspicious  defence;  but 
when  we  repeat-— on  the  authority  of  all 
the  eridenee  of  whidi  we  bavea  »ny  >^n^^' 
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\e6ge — that  it  did  not  see  the  Hght  till 
thirty-five  yea»  after,  when  every  leading 
l^rson  mentioned  in  it  was  dead,  it  be- 
somes  «till  more  liable  to  question,  and 
we  think  it  was  tibe  boonden  duty  of  Mr. 
Cooke, — ^before  he  assumed  every  word  of 
it  as  historical  gospel,  and  on  the  strength 
9f  it  «o  decid^Iy  acquits  Lord  Bpling- 
broke  and  condemns  all  his  old  and  his 
new  colleagues, — it  was,  we  say,  his 
Wmiden  duty  to  have  shown  that  it  had 
been  communicated  to  those  repudiated 
Mende,  and  that  they  had  acquiesced  in 
its  statements  aAer  a  full  and  perfect  op- 
portunity had  been  afforded  to  them  of 
being  heard  in  reply.  Mr.  Cooke  not  only 
does  no  such  thing,  but  does  not  even  al- 
lude (that  we  can  discover)  to  the  extra- 
ordinary fact  of  the  posthumous  publica- 
tioB  of  a  statement  which,  to  have  been  of 
any  real  authority,  should  have  been  pro- 
fliulgated  thirty-five  years  earlier. 

But  this  is  not  all.     There  are  still  hea- 
vier clouds  of  obscurity  and  suspicion  hang- 
ing over  this  affair.     It  appears  from  the 
Townsend  Papers  (printed  by  that  dili- 
gent and   useful  historiaOf    Archdeacon 
Coxe)  that  in  the  year  1717  (the  date  of 
the   celebrated    *  Letter  to   Sir   William. 
Wyndham')  Bolingbroke  did  write  a  letter 
to  Sir  William  of  a  very  different  charac- 
ter and  under   very  different  circumstan- 
ces, advising  him  to  put  no  trust  in   the 
Pretender,  and  warning  him  to  take  no 
share  in   some  new  measures  which  the 
exiled  family  were  about  to   take   for  the 
recovery  of  the  throne.     This  letter  Bo- 
liogbroke  despatched — not  to  the  person  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  but — opek  to  the 
ministers  of  George  I.,  and  he  so  sent  it, 
avowedly  to    propitiate    their  favor    to- 
wards himself.  It  does  not  clearly  appear 
whether  the  ministers  sent  it  to  its  address. 
The  Prince  of  Wales,  head  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Regency,  thought  that  it  ought  to 
be  sent,  andU  probably  was,  while  a  copy 
of  it  was  forwarded  to   Qeorge  i.,  who 
was  then  in  Hanover,  and  seems  to  have 
produced  some  vague  promises  of  future 
fiivor  to  its  disingenuous  author.     What 
Sir  William  Wyndham  might  have  felt  at 
being  by  this  trick  placed  in   a  position  of 
such  difficulty  and  danger,  Mr.  Coxe  has 
not  told  us,  and  Mr.  Cooke  never  dreams 
of  inquiring;  but  in  our  present  state  of 
information,  all  the  world  must  agree  that 
the  conduct  of  Bolingbroke  in  thus, — for 
his  own  personal  objects, — ^betraying  his 
confidential  intercourse  with  his  friends, — 
cfcn  before  it  reached  them, — to  the  com- 
mon enemy,  is  entirely  indefensible.     But 
in  all  this  complicated  intrigue  we  still 


find  no  mention  of  the  ^famous  Letter  to 
Sir  William  Wyndham.^  Mr.  Cooke  pro- 
duces no  evidence  (in  truth  he  does  not 
even  seem  to  suspect  any  difficulty)  when 
or  how  it  may  have  readied  Sir  William. 
There  is  no  proof,  that  it  was  really  writ- 
ten in  the  year  1717,  except  that  it  is  sta- 
ted in  the  title-page  of  the  firet^  edition 
in  1752,  to  have  been  so.  Nor  are  we  in- 
formed whether  it  was  not,  like  the  short- 
er  letter  of  Sept  13,  1716,  first  communi- 
cated to  the  Hanover  Cabinet  One  thing 
only  seems  certain,  that  the  work  of  which 
Mr.  Cooke  treats  as  the  object  of  so  much 
general  wonder  andqiublic  controversy  in 
17 17,  was  not  known  to  the  public  till  after 
Bolingbroke's  death  in  l752---for  in  the 
sharp  contest,  and  all  the  various  crimina- 
tions and  recriminations  between  Boling- 
broke and  the  partisans  of  Walpole,  from 
1727  to  1742,  where  it  would  have  been 
an  inevitable  topic  of  discussion,  it  is  not 
once, — that  we  can  discover, — alluded  to ; 
and  (which  completes  the  proof  almost  to 
demonstration)  in  the  clause  of  Boling- 
broke's  will  which  leaves  his. papers  to 
Mallet,  he  carefully  enumerates  by  their 
titles, — ^s  perhaps  was  legally  necessary 
to  secure  the  bequest, — all  his  printed 
works,  but  in  that  enumeration  the  letter 
to  Sir  William  Wyndham  is  not  found. 

We  dwell  on  this  subject,  not  only  on 
account  of  the  immense  importance  of 
this  Letter  to  Bolingbroke's  political  cha- 
racter, but  because  it  leads  to  considera- 
tions of  a  still  more  serious  kind.  .  Every 
one  recollects  the  indignant  censure  which 
Dr.  Johnson  pronounced  on  the  posthu- 
mous appearance  of  Bolingbroke's  philo- 
sophical works  : — •  Sir,  he  was  a  scoun- 
drel and  a  coward  ;  a  scoundrel  for  charg- 
ing a  blunderbuss  against  religion  and  mo- 
rality ;  a  coward,  because  he  had  not  re- 
solution to  fire  it  off  himself,  but  left  half  a 


♦  Wp  find  in  the  Hardwicke  Papers  (Coxe,  il  34?) 
that  Bolingbroke,  in  November,  1744,  presented  Lord 
Chancellor  Hardwicke  wHb  *  two  volu  nea  of  leUera 
[on  history],  of  which  a  few  were  printed  by  Pope's 
direction  ;'  ^nd  he  adds  to  the  parcel,  •  (he  letter  writ 
to  Wyndham^'*  which  he  happened  to  find,  and  also 
*the  letter  to  Lord  Stair,  on  what  he  communicated 
to  roe  from  Lord  Sunderland,  and  whieb  he  look  so 
little  enre  of,  that  fallin^^  behind  his  acrutoire  it  was 
found  by  Mr.  De  Maseires,  and  printed  at  you  see  it, 
for  reasons  obvious  enough.  This  wonid  seem  to 
imply  that  *  the  Utter  writ  to  Wmdkmn,^  had  been  dsa 
printed.  But  it  is  not  state*!  whether  this  was  the 
letter  of  SepL  1716,  or  the  ^famous  UUer.*  And  af- 
ter all  It  is  possible  that  the  copy  presented  to  Lord 
Hardwicke  may  have  been  ma noscript,— there  is  no 
printed, cony  in  the  Miweam, — nor  any  mention  in 
Watts'  *^bliotheca  Britanniea'  of  any  edition  prior 
to  1752.  The  E/;remont  PApera^  perhaps,  if  care* 
fulfy  examined  for  this  object^  might  throw  some  light 
ontheaflkir.  ^  ^,  ^„^    ,   -^ r^" 
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erown  to  a  beggarly  Seotchroan  to  draw 
ibe  trigger  after  nig  death.'  It  would  be 
a  strong  corroboration  of  the  justice  of 
Johnson  8  estimate  of  Bolingbroke's  cha- 
racter, and  would  i>roTe  that  he  was  *  a 
scoundr^  and  a  coward'  in  politics  as  well 
as  in  morals,  if  it  should  appear  that  he 
had  charged  another  bluoderbuss  against 
his  political  friends  and  colleagues,  and 
after  keeping  it  by  him  all  his  life,  left  to 
his  executor  the  safe  but  dirty  task  of 
drawing  the  trigger,  when  he  himself  was 
beyond  all  danger  from  the  explosion. 

Again — When  Bolingbroke  collected 
into  a  volume  *  OldcaaUe*s  Letters  to  the 
Craftsman  on  the  History  of  England,* 
it  was  answered  by  a  ministerial  pamph- 
let, and,  on  a  reply  by  Bolingbroke,  by 
another : — the  fir«t  of  these  answers  Mr. 
Cooke  tells  us  was  supposed  to  hare  been 
written  by  Sir  Ao6er<  Walpole  himself  : — 
the  second,  as  he  asserts,  undoubtedly 
was, — 

*  This  attack  (Bolio^broke's  reply,  which  waa  very 
abaaive  to  Walpoie)  waa  not  auflfered  to  go  unpun- 
iahed.  It  was  anawered  ky  WtdpcU  in  a  pamphlet 
equal  to  that  of  BoUn^broke  ia  the  kemmeu  <^  iU 
irwtif  and  the  Ucmiy  </  tto  alffe/— Tot  ii.  pw  78. 

We  wish  Mr  Cooke  had  favored  us  with 
his  authority  for  making  this  statement. — 
Horace  Walpole,  in  bis  anxiety  to  insert 
the  name  of  his  father  in  the  catalogue  of 
Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  mentions  every 
thing  that  could  bci  by  aay  possibility,  i^- 
tributed  to  him— from  a  pamphlet  in  1710, 
of  which  he  had  himself  forgotten  the 
title,  to  a  short  private  *  letter  to  his  son- 
in-law  Charles  Churchill,  which  was  hand- 
ed about  till  it  got  into  print :  but  to  help 
out  this  meagre  record  there  is  no  mention 
of — what  would  indeed  have  been  a  litera- 
ry triumph— n  contest  with  Bolingbroke, 
in  which  Walpole  should  have  equalled 
his  antagonist  in  keenness  of  wit  and  bril- 
liancy of  style.  Mr.  Cooke  was  bound  to 
have  told  us  where  he  had  discovered  so 
remarkable  and  honorable  a  feature  in  the 
character  of  Sir  Robert,  which  his  litera- 
ry and  very  inquisitive  son  had  never 
heard  of, — which  wholly  escaped  the  in- 
dustry of  Archdeacon  Coxe, — which  old 
Horace  Walpole,  when  he  undertook  a 
formal  answer  to  the  misrepresentations 
of  Bolingbroke,  never  mentions, — and 
which  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  his  WalpOlia- 
na,  (a  collection  of  curious  notes  on  Sir 
Robert,  whom  he  knew  well  and  greatly 
admired),  never  alludes  to.  The  fact  is 
incredible ;  but  Mr.  Cooke,  in  addition  to 
the  histurical  mistake  in  this  case,  makes 
a  very  remarkable  literary  one,  by  adding  ^ 


« The aCyleef  this  paaiidbletii  fine,  hetthankt 
manoenam  about  it  which  senres  to  ideDtifyit  at 
Walpole's.*— vol.  u.  p.  78. 

Now  every  body  knows  that  Walpole's 
style  was  anything  but  fine,  and  Lor4 
Hardwicke  expressly  states  that  he  neitker 
studied  style  nor  wrote  correctly.  And 
the  *  m^annerisml  imputed  shows  that  Mr. 
Cooke  does  not  know  the  meaniag  of  the 
word— he  says  that  Walpole  had  a  fine 
taste  in  pictures,  and  that  there  are  sere- 
ral  allusions  to  the  old  m^tsters  in  this 
Pfuhphlet.  If  all  this  were  tme^  (wbick 
we  doubt,)  we  beg  leave  to  inform  Mr. 
Cooke  that  it  would  not  be  mannerism. 

The  most  important  incident  in  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  life,  after  his  first  flight  in 
1715,  and  the  most  obscure  of  all,  was  bis 
second  secession  to  France  io  1735.  Of 
that  important  and  unaccountable  pro- 
ceeding, we  naturally  expected  some  ex- 
planation from  Mr.  Cooke  ;  all  that  Oold- 
smith  and  the  BiograpMa  had  said  beiof 
wholly  unsatisfactory.  But  no.  Mr. 
Cooke  does  nothing  but  repeat  the  vague 
surmises  of  his  pr^ecessors,  in  language 
still  more  indistinct 

*  Afiaira  at  laat  arrived  at  what  the  oppoaitioo  be- 
lieved to  be  a  cHsia,  and  the  fall  of  the  mtniatec  was 
thought  to  he  tneritable.  The  people  were  io  the 
hi^heat  auteof  eicitemeat  afrftinat  the  Ezdae  Bill, 
then  before  the  House ;  inoba  beaiQ^ed  the  houses  of 
parliamenr,  calling  for  ita  rejectioo  ;  cockades  with 
the  words  "  Liberty,  Property,  and  no  Excfec,**  were 
pablidy  worn  : — nail  Uiinifs  .  portended  Walpole's 
downfall,  and  the  opposition  looked  upon  their  work 
at  done. 

'While  the  prey  waa  in  view,  the  paraners  had 
been  ardent  and  unanirooua  ;  now  that  it  appeared 
to  be  within  their  irrasp,  their  exertiona  were  feeble 
and  diaqnited.    Bolingbroke  found  that  the  same  eel- 
fiahnesa  and  jealousy  which  he  had  mlwavs  tzvteih 
enced  in  political  coadjutors  was  not  banrshod  from 
the  counaela  of  hia  present  fnerida.    In  the  com- 
rhenceoient  of  the  stra^sle,  they  had  drawn  their 
weapons  of  oppoeition  fniro  the  «nnorf  V*  '^  cmtH* 
ttUum,  and  their  temper  and  excellence  had  alooa 
brou;?ht  them  to  the  very  point  of  success :  now, 
however,  they  were  thrown  aside,  and  the  tfufrv- 
menU  e/faetimi  were  adapted  in  their  stead.    Even 
thene  were  turned  Minat  each  other  in  domestie 
contest;  and  Bolin^Kbroke  grew  disrated  with  a 
cause  which  was  no  longer  recommended  by  patriot- 
ism or  honor.    He  had  lon^  ceased  to  be  the  stave  of 
the  Tory  part^  ;  he  had  lonj?  ccmted  to  cortsidef  the 
aupport  of  a  faction  the  buaineaa  of  bis  life.    Adver- 
sity, and  the  reflection  it  induced,  had  taught  him 
juster  views  of  the  duty  of  a  stat^aman  :  he  was  now 
only  the  servant  of  his  country.    Now,  when  hit 
companions  in  oppoaitioM  were  aupposed  to  be  upon 
the  very  eve  of  auccess,  Bolingbroke  refuaed  to  aban- 
don thia  better  principle,  which  misfortune  had  tau^ 
him  to  take  up.     .Immediately  the  expectation  oi 
power  had  blinded  them  to  th^  obr^  which  they  had 
before  steadily  pursued,  he  seceded  from  them,  Bod 
declared  hia  part  waa  over  :  no  pkomises  or  cntreat- 
i»>s  could  induce  him  any  longer  to  continue  bis  sup- 
port. , 

*  The  attempt  upon  which  Pnlteney  andhif  ^^* 
hadoouotsd  with  anch  oeitatnty,  aignalbLf^*^''" 
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The  maioritj  which  thej  expected  was  decisirely 
a^aiaat  them.  The  kio^,  whom  thej  tuppoeed  dit- 
•tti86ed  with  his  minister,  firmly  supported  him. — 
The  popular  tumults,  upon  the  abandonment  of  the 
sbDonoasbill^  subsided;  and  Walpole  was  again 
secure.  It  might  be  supposed,  that  when  the  cause 
of  disonion  was  withdrawn,  the  effect  would  cease, 
and  that  Bolingbroke  would  have  again  joined  the 
dnappointad  trader  of  the  independent  Whigs.  But 
ki  had  forevtr  kroken  the  ekam  which  riveted  him  to 
aij  cause  having  even  the  semblance  of  a  party 
character.  He  determined  to  retire  again  into 
France — a  country  which  his  determination  to  retire 
from  an  interference  with  public  ajflUrs,  and  his  la- 
dy^ decBoing  health,  partjcolariy  recommended  to 
haB.»--pp.  88-9L 

Was  there  ever  ai^thing  more  vague 
ind  unintelligible?  Was  there  ever  such 
miserable  tv^Lddlc  as  representing  Boling- 
broke quarrelling  with  the  faction  he  had 
himself  created,  because  it  ffrew  *f<ictious^ 
and  used  arguments  *  not  dravm  from  the 
armory  of  the  constitution  f  But,  admit- 
ting that  absurdity,  Mr.  Cooke  ought  to 
have  told  us  upon  what  constitutional  point 
this  rupture  had  taken  place.  What  was 
the  object  about  which  he  and  his  friends 
dififered  ?  What  principle  did  they  abandon 
to  which  he  adhered  ?  How  was  he  who 
had  *now  become  only  the  servant  of  his 
country' — (meaning  the  servant  of  his 
country  only)— how  was  he  to  serve  his 
eountry  by  leaving  it?  In  short,  what 
was  Uie  real  and  precise  cause  of  this 
strange  and  sudden  movement?  The  fore- 
going passage  assuredly  does  not  tell  us ; 
but  a  little  after  Mr.  Cooke  reverts  to  the 
subject — 

'It  has  been  before  stated,  that  the  conduct  of  PuU 
teney  and  his  friends  disgusted  him  with  the  coalition 
paity  which  he  had  joined,  and  that  he  had  deter- 
mined a^in  to  retire  into  France.  This  resolution 
he  put  m  practice  about  January,  1735,  retiring 
with  his  wife  to  a  retreat  called  CfuoUdm,^  near  Fon- 
tainbleau,*  where  he  intended  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  days. 


*■  Mr.  Cooke  does  not  seem  to  have  recognised  in 
this  refresh,  CharUeUntpf  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
chateaux  of  France :  which  happens,  by  the  bye,  to 
be  sitoated  a  bundrea  miles  from  Fontainbleau. 

And  in  a  note  on  a  passaire  on  one  of  Pope's  let- 
ters, in  which  he  says-  that  Lady  Bolingbroke's  $mi' 
fa4fi0  wns  governor  of  Fontauibleau,  Mr.  Cooke 
adds,  'This  must  have  been  a  eon  of  the  Maronis  de 
la  Villette  by  his  first  wife:  the  Man|ui8e  (Laay  Bo- 
Kngbroke)  never  had  any  ehUdren^  (ii.  204).  If  this 
were  true,  the  governor  would  have  been  tlie  lady's 
ftcp-ton,  and  not  her  son-in-law.  Mr.  Cooke  had 
told  us,  a  few  pa^es  earlier, — 'in  one  of  Bolinz- 
broke's  letters,  prenerved  amon<;  the  Town^hend  Pa- 
pers, he  mentions  the  marriage  of  the  Murquis  de 
Vitlette^s  daughter  by  his  first  wife,  and  adds,  that 
her  tttp-molher  had  resigned  her  pensions  to  her.* 
On  referring,  however,  to  the  Townshend  letter 
(Coxe,  iu  337),  it  turns  out  that  Mr.  Cooke  is  every 
way  wronj; ;  that  letter  says,  that  the  young  lady  was 
neither  the  Marquise's  ftep-daughter  nor  her  daurh- 
ter-<a-iau»,  but  her  dtughter;  and  the  note  adds,  that 
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*  This  departure  of  tiie  great  leader  of  the  opposi- 
tion did  not  pass  without  comment  The  satetlitss 
of  the  minisby  celebrated  it  as  a  triumf^  and  their 
opponents  mourned  it  as  a  misfortune.  Among  the 
abewrd  reports  which  the  insolence  of  party  could 
propagate  and  its  credulity  receive,  was  one  that  ho 
was  dnven  abroad  by  an  attack  made  upon  him  by 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  m  the  House  of  Coounons.' — 
p.  156. 

This  supposition  Mr.  Cooke  rejects 
with  high  indignation — not  without  some 
censure  of  Archdeacon  Coxe  for  having 
given  it  so  much  countenance  as  to  repeat 
the  speech,  which  Mr.  Cooke  re-repeats, 
and  then  asks,  with  some  contempt  of  Sir 
Robert's  oratory,  whether  such  a  speech 
could  have  been  the  weapon  of  Boling- 
broke's  political  death  ?  If  it  was,  says 
Mr.  Cooke,  he  must  have  been  more  sen- 
sitive than  usual,  for  the  speech  was  no- 
thing more  than  one  of  those  virulent 
pieces  of  abuse  which  the  minister  fre- 
quently launched  at  him.  Mr.  Cooke, 
with  characteristic  naivete^  thinks  a  speech 
can  be  nothing  more  than  a  speech^  and 
that  he  who  had  stood  the  abuse  of  the 
ministerial  press  could  hardly  have  been 
*  driven  from  his  country'  by  a  species  of 
abuse  he  was  so  well  used  to.  Does  Mr. 
Cooke  not  see  that  newspaper  libels  are 
one  thing,  and  a  speech,  even  though  only 
a  speech,  made  in  full  parliament  on  a  so- 
lemn occasion  by  a  powerful  and  exas- 
perated prime  minister,  is  another?  Caa 
he  not  understand  that  it  was  not  the  mere 
oratorical  vigor  of  the  speech  which 
might  alarm  Bolingbroke,  but  the  spirit 
of  practical  hostility  which  it  avowed,  and 
the  knowledge  of  Bolingbroke's  guilty 
practices  which — to  his  own  conscience- 
it  might  reveal?  It  was  the  moral  and 
political  force,  and  not,  as  Mr.  Cooke  un- 
derstands it,  the  mere  cleverness  of  the 
speech,  to  which  Archdeacon  Coxe  could 
have  attributed  so  much  effect  In  this 
speech  there  is  a  frequent  allusion  to  cer- 
tain practices  of  Bolingbroke  with  foreign 
ministers--even  that  does  not  open  Mr. 
Cooke's  eyes;  on  it  he  observes — 

*  The  charge  of  intri|?uing  with  foreign  ambassa^ 
dors  was  perhaps  well  founded ;  but  there  was 
nothing  very  shocking  or  even  very  novel  in  the  a^ 
cusation  :  such  a  practice  had  long  been  a  mere  or- 


she  was  her  daughter  by  her  first  husband,  M.  de  la 
Villette.  Bolingbroke  nimself  also  states,  that  he 
had  made  an  advantageous  match  for  *Lady  Boling- 
brake's  daughter'  with  a  gentleman,  who  thus  bo- 
came,  as  Pope  praperiy  calls  him.  Lady  Boling- 
broke's •on-tn-Joio,  and  was  no  doubt  the  governor  of 
Fontainbleau.  These  things  are  worth  noticing,  to 
show  that  Mr.  Cooke  contradicts  the  very  authorities 
which  he  cites,  and  that  no  iaith  is  to  be  pot  in  the 
accuracy  of  his  quotations.     _^  „,   ,. ^  ^  _ 
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dinuy  engine  of  opposition,  and  had  been  used  by 
Walp(^  Tiitnself  and  Ida  party  to  an  unexampled 
extent,  when  their  object  was  to  delay  and  embarrass 
the  ne£oUatioas  for  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.' — pp. 
160,  loi. 

As  if  a  to  quoqus  were  a  plea  in  bar  to  an 
indictment  for  high  treason^  and  as  if 
there  was  a  perfect  similarity  established 
between  one  class  of  intrigues  in  1710,  of 
which  we  know  little,  and  another  class 
in  1735,  of  which  we  know  nothing  at  all — 
bat  which  latter  must  hare  been  (if  they 
existed  a(  all)  very  different  in  character, 
in  extent,  and  in  legal  guilt  But  these 
considerations,  obvioiis  as  we  think  them, 
are  fiir  beyond  Mr.  Cooke.  He  pro- 
ceeds,— 

<  Other  rumors  were  circulated  with  re^rd  to  his 
ulterior  intentions.  It  was  known  that  he  had  left 
En^and  in  dis^st,  and  it  was  surmised  that  he  had 
left  It  with  the  intention  of  rejoining  the  Pretender. 
Even  seme  of  his  friends  gaire  credit  to  this  supposi- 
tion, and  Swift  did  not  hesitate  to  state  publicly  that 
he  believed  it  to  be  a  fact  Pope,  however,  judged 
more  favorably  and  more  justly  of  his  friend,  and 
sharply  reproved  the  dean  for  ma  unfonndod  asser- 
tion.'*— ^yol.  ii.  p.  161. 

Here  we  have  a  reference  to  the  ninth 
volume  of  Warton^s  edition  of  Pope's 
Works,  where  no  passage  bearing  on  the 
point  is  to  be  found ;  but  turning,  as  we 
so  often  find  it  necessary  to  do,  from  the 
Tolume  Mr.  Cooke  quotes  to  that  which 
he  does  not  mention,  we  find  in  Gold- 
smith the  substance  of  Mr.  Cooke's  state- 
ment, divested  of  its  mistakes : 

*Many  of  his  friends,  at  well  as  enemies,  sup- 
posed mat  he  was  once  more  gone  over  to  the  Pre- 
tender. Among  the  number  who  entertained  this 
iuipicUn  was  Swift,  whom  Pope,  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters, very  roundly  chides  for  harboring  such  an  un- 
just suspicion.  "  You  should  be  cautions,*'  he  says, 
•*  of  censuring  any  motion  or  action  of  Xjord  Boling- 
broke,  because  you  hear  it  from  a  shallow,  envious, 
and  malicious  reporter.  What  you  writ  to  roe  about 
him,  I  find,  to  my  great  scandal,  repeated  in  one  of 
yours  to  another;  whatever  vou  might  hint  to  me, 
was  this  for  the  profane  ?  The  thing,  if  true,  should 
be  concealed  ;  but  it  is,  1  assure  you,  absolutely  un- 
true in  every  circumstance.  He  makes  it  his  whole 
business  vaeare  UUris,"^  ^^QotdmUICs  Life  o/Boling- 
broke,  Ixiiu 

Here  we  hare  a  fresh  instance  of  Mr. 
Cooke's  disingenuousness  in  borrowing 
from  one  work  and  citing  another^-o(  the 
infidelity  of  his  quotations — and  of  the 
blind  credulity  with  which  he  swallows, 
without  examination,  whatever  he  finds  in 
the  former  biographies  which  he  affects 
to  despise. 

But  as  to  the  fact  itself,  we  begin  by 
observing,  that  Goldsmith's  idea  that  this 
mysterious  reproof  of  Pope's  referred  to  a 

♦  Pope  to  Swift.— Pope's  Works,  vol.  ix. 


suspicion  that  Bolingbroke  was  gone  to 
join  the  Pretender,  is  copied  from  the 
'  Biographia,'  and  seems  to  be  a  mere  con- 
jecture of  the  writer  of  the  article,  un- 
supported by  any  tittle  of  evidence,  or 
evep  by  the  most  distant  previous  allu- 
sion. The  letter  of  Swift's,  to  which 
Pope's  is  a  reply,  is  not  to  be  found  in  the 
volume  to  which  Mr.  Cooke  refers — nor 
any  where  else:  but  more  of  this  point, 
as  regards  Bolingbroke  himself  anon :  at 
present  we  are  only  considering  Mr. 
Cooke's  statement.  Pope,  we  see,  says 
that  Swift  had  *  hinted  a  censure  on  some 
(unstated)  motion  or  v  action  of  Boling- 
broke's;'  and  this  Mr.  Cooke  misrepre- 
sents in  so  outrageous  a  manner  as  to 
assert  that  *  Swift  did  not  hesitate  to  statb 
puBLtcLT  that  he  believed  it  to  be  a  facti 
that  Bolingbroke  was  gone  to  *  rejoin  the 
Pretender  J*  Pope  characterizes  the  dean's 
expression  as  'a  hint  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend;'  the  *Biographia'  says  only,  that 
Swift  concluded  it  was  so;  Goldsmith 
calls  it  a  ^  su^picion.^-    Mr.  Cooke   does 

*  not  hesitate'  (to  use  his  own  phrase)  to 
transform  this  private  hint — this  conclu- 
sion—or suspicion — into  a  positive  pubUc 
statement ;  and  Pope's  vague  expression, 

*  motion  or  action,  he  boldly  construes  to 
mean  a  junction  with  the  Pretender:  and 
for  all  this  he  refers  to  a  volume  which 
contains  but  a  part  of  the  transaction,  and 
which,  in  that  part,  contradicts  Mr. 
Cooke's  representation  of  it  Mr.  Cooke 
should  not  have  censured  Goldsmith's 
life  of  his  hero,  and  then  copied  it — and 
when  he  copied  from  it,  he  should  not 
have  concealed  the  obligation — and  what 
he  did  copy,  he  ought  not  to  have  garbled 
or  misrepresented. 

But  we  now  arrive  at  the  test  of  Mr. 
Cooke's  diligence  and  sagacity  in  this 
matter.  On  what  evidence  does  he,  with 
such  detail  and  decision,  pronounce  that 
the  motives  of  Bolingbroke's  secession 
were  those  that  Mr.  Cooke  has  stated  ? — 
none  that  we  can  discover,  but  that  of  the 
commentary  of  the  'Biographia'  on  Pope's 
obscure  reproof  of  Swift — repeated  by 
Goldsmith,  who  states  that — 

•Bolingbroke  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
forlorn  state  of  his  party  in  England,  and  the  folly  of 
its  conductors,  to  embark  a^ain  in  thuir  desperate 
concerns;  and  he  therefore  retired  merely  to  he  at 
leisure  from  the  broils  of  opponition,  for  the  calmer 
pleasures  of  philosophy.'— Go/<isint<V«  I.(/i,Jxiv. 

The  surmise,  we  admit,  is  plaupible, 
but  we  have  great  doubts  that  it  was  cor- 
rect. In  the  first  place,  we  do  not  think 
that  Pope's  reproof  to  the  Dean  refers  to 
a  suspicion   about    the    Pretender:    the 
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Dean'd  letter — or  rather,  we  suspect,  a 
passage  in  his  letter  of  the  22d  of  April, 
1736 — has  been  suppressed,  so  that  we 
cannot  guess  at  its  meaning  by  the  terms 
of  the  aiiswer.  •  The  thinr,^  says  Pope, 
*(f  true^  should  he  concetUed.* '  This  as- 
suredly cannot  supply  to  a  junction  with 
the  Pretender,  which  could  not  have  been 
concealed:  and  it  is  more  likely  that 
SwlA  had  either  alluded  to  some  pecunia- 
ry* embarrassments  of  Bolinghroke,  or  to 
those  political  intrigues,  upon  which  Wal- 
pole  had  touched  in  his  speech — or  per- 
haps to  both— either  of  these  were  causes 
which  might  •  have  been  concealed.'  But 
we  have  a  still  more  distinct — indeed,  we 
might  almost  say  decisive — contradiction 
of  Groldsmith's  and  Mr.  Cooke's  hypothe- 
sis from  Bolinghroke  himself;  for  we  find 
him  stating,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Lord 
Marchmont,  (which  neither  the  writer  in 
the  ^Biographia'  nor  Goldsmith  could 
have  known,  but  which  were  before  Mr. 
Cooke,)  dated  24th  July,  1746— 

*  I  did  not  leave  Elngland  in  1735  till  somc  scbbmks 
which  were  then  an  the  Zoom— though  they  never  came 
into  efiect — made  me  one  too  many  even  to  my  mott 
nlWMte  firiende,* — March,  pap,  ii.  350. 

This  seems  to  ns  to  be  a  decisive  ad- 
mission that  the  flight  from  England  was 
the  consequence  of  some  political  schemes, 
the  discovery  of  which  placed  him  in  per- 
sonal danger,  and  in  some  degree  involved 
his  most  intimate  friends;  and  the  intelli- 
gent and  well-informed  editor  of  the 
Marchmont  Papers  explains  this  passage 
by  the  following  note : — 

*He  had  been  «a  marked  by  Sir  Itobert  Walpole  aa 
caballing  with  foreign  minialers  against  his  own 
eowitry  m  1734,  that  Mr.  Poltcney  and  the  other 
heads  of  the  oppoeition  recommended  him  toleave 
En/vland,  which  be  did  in  1735,  on  8eein;v  that  the 
miatsters  were  atrong  in  the  new  parbament.* — 
March.  Pap,  ii.  350. 

Pope  probably  knew  the  truth,  but 
thought,  as  he  says,  *  that  it  ought  to  be, 
if  possible,  concealed,'  and  his  excuse  of 
vacate  Uteris  was  friendly  and  natural ; 
bat  what  can  be  said  for  Mr.  Cooke,  who 
having  Bolingbroke's  own  confession  be- 
fore his  eyes  in  the  Marchmont  Papers, 
could  not  seize  the  clue,  but  wandered  into 
such  vague  and  unfounded  generalities  as 


^  Mr.  Cooke  himself  baa  atated,  that  about  this 
period  he  was  involved  in  pecunianr  difficukiea,  from 
which  he  was  at  no  period  of  bis  life  entirely  free  (ii. 
SS4);  and  ahboogh  we  now  know,  aa  will  be  shown 
hereafter,  tliat  bis  pressing  difficulties  at  this  junc- 
ture were  pMUd  rather  than  pecuniafy,  it  is  more 
like  that  Swid  should  have  heard  of  the  latter — and 
the  Dean  o/ten  taxes  him  for  wsnt  of  economy. 


we  have  quoted  ?  The  extent  and  exact 
nature  of  Bolinfbroke's  intrigues  are  still 
unknown,  but  there  can  be  no  longer  any 
doubt  that  they  were  the  cause  of  his  se' 
cession ;  and  if  Mr.  Cooke  had  used  due 
diligence  he  might  perhaps  in  the  £gre- 
mont,  or  the  Hardwicke,  or  some  ouie^ 
family  collection  of  papers,  have  found 
means  of  throwing  a  fuller  light  on  the 
subject,  instead  of,  as  far  as  in  him  lies, 
involving  it  in  additional  obscurity.  Our 
view  of  the  case  is  corroborated  (if,  after 
Bolingbroke*s  own  avowal,  any  corrobor- 
ation were  necessary)  not  only  by  the  effect 
of  Walpole's  speech— some  passages  of 
which  no  doubt  revealed  to  Bolinghroke 
the  extent  of  the  minister's  information — 
but  by  the  subsequent  fact,  that  neither 
his  literary  occupations,  nor  the  health  of 
his  lady,  prevented  Bolingbroke's  return 
to  England,  when  Walpole's  ftill  had  as- 
sured his  personal  safety^  and  his  fathei^tf 
death,  which  occurred  nearly  at  the  same 
time,  had  relieved  his  peduniar^^  embafrr 
rassments.  But  alt  these  itidications  ard 
lost  on  Mr.  Cooke;  and  with  a  pertSnacity- 
in  misstatement,  of  Which  literature  af- 
fords few  examples,  he  goes  on  misundev^ 
standing  and  misrepresenting  Lord  Bo* 
lingbroke  even  to  the  end  of  his  life. 

Indeed,  this  indifference  to  all  personal 
history  with  which  Mr.  Cooke  wrote 
what  he  is  pleased  to  call  *  Memoirs,'  is 
most  strongly  exempli^ed  in  his  account 
of  the  last  years  of  his  hero.  For  the 
purpose,  we  suppose,  of  supporting  the 
theory  he  had  borrowed,  from  his  prede- 
cessors— that  Bolinghroke  had  in  1735  to- 
tally given  up  politics  for  literature — he, 
tells  us  that  from  the  date  of  his  final' 
return  to  England  in  July,  1744 — 

<  Bolin^roke  reathf  practised  the  sedbsded  ((/k  which 
he  bad  so  often  afiected.  His  .increasing  infirmities 
forbade  any  active  exertion ;  and  if  he  was  not  con- 
tent with  the  reputation  he  had  acquired,  apd  the 
share  of  power  he  had  enjoyed,  be  had  at  least  teom- 
ed  that  aUfwriher  attempts  were  futUe^^p.  8S5. 

This  however,  in  a  subsequent  passage, 
he  slightly  modifies : — 

'  He  still  retained  some  alight  connection  with  the. 
party  which  he  bad  lately  aided  by  biq  writings ;  bat 
ne  paid  Iittt«  attentioD  to  their  plans,  and  semin  ias- 
sisted  at  their  oooDcils.* — p.  94XK 

Now  the  first  of  these  statements  is  whol* 
ly  untrue,  and  the  la^tter  nearly  so ;  for  it 
is  proved  by  the  Marchmont  Papers-— a j 
work  which  Mr.  Cooke  often,  quotes,  but 
never  when  he  should — that  Lord  Boling- 
broke  was  busy  and  deep  io  all  the  in- 
trigues of  that  most  iutriguing  period 
during  which  Mr.  CpOk>  representa  him 
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asharinff  totally  withdrawn  from  public 
afiaira ;  tor  instance,  we  find  him  on  the 
6th  of  November,  1744,  conferring  with 
Mr.  Pitt  for  maintaining  and  extending  a 
coalition  of  parties,  and  stating  to  Lord 
Marchmont  that  he  found  Mr.  Pitt  so 
haughty  and  impracticable  that  he  was 
obliged  to  remind  him,  that  as  to  the  ex- 
isting coalition, 

*  neither  Lord  Chesterfield  nor  Mr.  Pitt  had  formed 
it,  butA<  (Bolingbroke)  Mnucf/T— Jtfcri^mmil  Po- 

Nor  was  it  in  domestic  intrigues  alone  he 
busied  himself 

*Dee.  tU^tb,  1744— Lord  Bolingbroke  told  me 
(MaichmoDt)  that  Lord  Cheaterfield  had  been  wKh 
him  this  morning,  and  had  talked  to  him  of  our  ait- 
vatwn  at  to  foreign  affidrs,  and  that  he  wanted  to  see 
me  aboat  tfaem.'-^Atd.  93. 

Again*  in  February,  1746,  (and  indeed 
paasinit)  we  find  Bohngbroke  rery  busy 
about  the  short-lived  Carteret  ministry, 
(ibid.  173,)  and  we  have,  in  the  same  work, 
an  important  letter  from  him  so  late  as 
July,  1746— (to  a  passage  of  which  we 
bare  already  referred,  tot  another  pur- 
pose)r*in  which  he  says, 

'  I  did  not  leare  England  in  1735  till  some  schemes 
which  were  then  on  the  loom — though  they  nerer 
came  to  efiect— made  me  one  too  many  even  to  my 
most  intimate  friends :  and  /  ktme  nU  left  tfff  sinci  I 
come  to  reattte  ktrt,  aovising  and  eibortins,  till  long 
after  you  saw  it  was  to  no  purpose.' — jkatcknnoni 
Fmptn^  ii.  356. 

And  though,  of  course,  a  man  at  seventy 
would  every  year  rapidly  lose  some  of  his 
vivacity  and  eagerness  in  public  afifairs, 
we  have  lettera  of  his  down  to  ihe  eve  of 
his  decease,  which  prove  that  he  still  took 
a  lively  interest  in  the  business  of  the  po- 
litical world.  And  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  as  to  the  seven  last  yean  of  Boling- 
brokers  life,  which  Mr.  Cooke  slura  over 
in^even  pages,  we  have  more  materials 
for  his  private  history  than  as  to  the  rest 
of  his  life  all  put  together ;  and  we  really 
are  at  a  loss  to  guess  why  Mr.  Cooke,  who 
has  read  and  frequently  quotes  the  March- 
mont Papers,  should  not  merely  have 
made  so  little  use  of  them,  but  should  re- 
ler  to  them  in  the  very  pages  in  which 
Ih^  contradict  his  narrative. 

We  cannot  close  our  observations  with^ 
out  noticing  another  instance  so  strange, 
as  to  be  at  firat  sight  incredible,  of  Mr. 
Cooke's  incompetency,  even  in  point  oi 
literary  information,  for  the  task  he  has 
undertaken.  In  his  observations  on  Bo- 
lingbroke's  philosophical  works  he  states 
that— 


Boom  y«usaft« 


his  death,  a  little  work 
«« A  Yiadbttioii  of  NatioBsl 


ty,'*  purporting  to  have  been  written  doriiig  hit 
residence  at  Battersea.  The  argnment  goes  to  diow 
that  the  division  of  mankind  into  artificial  claasei, 
into  nations,  and  tribes,  has  been  productive  of  the 
greatest  misery  to  the  human  race,  but  what  the  ulti- 
mate object  of  the  work  is  it  is  difficult  to  asceitain. 
It  sufficiently  proves,  what  was  never  doubted,  that 
all  human  institutions  are  imperfect,  and  that  misery 
exists  under  every  form  of  i^ovemroent ;  but  if  it 
is  attempted  to  be  argued  that,  beoause  Agiioola 
met  with  ingratitude,  and  Anazagoras  lived  in  exile, 
anarchy  is  preferable  to  democracy,  we  should  rather 
doubt  the  author's  sanity  than  attempt  to  argue  him 
out  of  his  opinion.  This  work  is  not  Bolingbroke^ 
— no  copy  of  it  was  found  among  his  papers — nor 
was  any  proof  every  offered  of  its  genuineness,  ac* 
— iL26l. 

No,  certainly — no  such  copy  was  found, 
and  no  such  proof  was  ever  advanced,  be- 
cause all  the  world  knows  that  this  was  a 
pamphlet  written  in  ironical  imitation  and 
real  abhorrence  of  Bolingbroke's  princi- 
ples. It  is  not  only  what  Mr.  Cooke  ad- 
mits it  to  be,  an  admirable  imitation  of  bis 
style,  but,  what  he  does  hot  seem  to  sus- 
pect, a  caustic  exposure  of  the  folly  and 
mischief  of  his  doctrines.  Yet  Mr.  Cooke 
ought  to  have  known  this,  for  this  pamph- 
let which  puzzles  him  so  much  was  written 
by  a  man  that  even  Mr.  Cooke  must  have 
heard  of,  and  is  to  be  found  under  its 
proper  designation  in  a  collection  which  we 
should  have  thought  any  one  attempting 
to  write  any  portion  of  the  modem  history 
of  England  must  have  consulted.  The 
tract  was  written  by  Mr.  Burkb,  and  oc- 
cupies the  first  place  in  the  first  volume  of 
his  collected  works. 

We  have  nothing  to  object  to  Mr. 
Cooke*s  own  moral,  political,  or  religious 
principlea  His  predilection  fbr  his  hero 
leads  bim  too  far  in  apology  for  some,  and 
in  approbation  of  other  parts  of  his  public 
conduct;  but,  in  the  more  unpardonable 
points  of  his  literary  and  social  character, 
Bolingbroke  finds  no  advocate  in  Mr. 
Cooke ;  and  we  are  induced,  by  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  the  world,  to  set  so 
high  a  value  qn  rectitude  of  principle,  that 
we  heartily  wish  that  we  could,  with  truth, 
have  said  something  in  praise  of  Mr. 
Cooke  as  a  sagacious  and  trustworthy  his- 
torian. The  work  is  framed  on  a  plan  so 
fundamentally  defective,  and  on  so  false 
(as  we  think)  a  conception  of  the  subject, 
that  it  would  be  idle  to  waste  more  time 
upon  it,  or  to  make  it  the  groundwork  o( 
any  general  observations  on  Bolingbroke 
and  his  times. 

The  review  of  an  imperfect  and  desul- 
tory book  can  hardly  avoid  bein|^  itself 
imperfect  and  .desultory.  We  wish  our 
task  had  been  to  lay  before  our  readers  a 
sununary  view  of  the  conduct  and  charac- 
ter of  a  man  to  super-eminent  as  a  statea- 
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manaodasa  writer — ^to  have  developed  the 
real  eanses  of  his  political  yersatihty  and 
his  intellectual  obliquity — and  to  have  en- 
deavored to  reduce,  to  some  systematic 
calculation,  the  erratic  course  of  this  moral 
comet;  but  Mr.  Cooke's  hasty  and  heavy 
production  affords  no  materials  for  such 
an  investigation,  and  our  duty,  in  this  in- 
stance,  has  necessarily  been  limited  to  an 
indication  of  the  deficiency  of  our  present 
data,  and  to  a  suggestion  of  the  sources 
from  which  it  may  be  remedied  by  future 
inquirers. 


AiT.  V. — I.  The  Rambler  in  North 
America;  1832-3.  By  Charles  Joseph 
Latrobe.     Liondon.  2  vols.  12mo.  1835. 

2.  A  Residence  and  Tour  in  the  United 
States^  with  particular  Observations  on 
ike  Condition  of  the  Blacks  in  that 
Country.  By  E.  S.  Abdy,  A.  M.  Lon- 
don. 3  vols.   12mo.   1835. 

3.  Miscellanies.  By  the  Author  of  *The 
Sketch-Book.'  No.  I.  Containing  a 
Tour  on  the  Prairies.  1  vol.  12mo. 
London.   1835. 

4.  Narrative  of  v  Visit  to  the  American 
Churches^  by  a  Deputation  from  the 
Congregational  Union  of  England  and 
Wales.  By  Andrew  Reed,  j5.  D.,  and 
James  Matheson,  D.  D.  London.  2  vols. 
8vo.  1835.. 

The  rapidity  with  which  books  of  travels 
in  North  Anaerica  have  of  late  been  fol- 
lowing each  other  from  the  London  press, 
while  it  amply  illustrates  the  general  in- 
terest of  the  subject,  must,  at  the  same 
time,  serve  as  our  apology  for  dismissing 
with  comparative  brevity  the  individual 
author  who  had  he  come  before  the  public 
&/ew  years  ago,  might  have  been  well  en- 
titled to  occupy  a  considerable  space  in 
these  pages.      The  journals^  of  Messrs. 
Latrobe  and  Abdy,  in  particular*  are  de- 
serving of  far  more  attention  than  we  can 
now  hope  to  bestow  on  them  :    they  are 
the  works  of  able  observers,  and  vigorous 
writers.      The    'Narrative*    of    Doctors 
Reed  and  Matheson,  however  inferior  to 
^cse  productions,  especially  to  Mr.  La- 
Probe's,  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  contains 
not  a  few  descriptive  episodes  which,  had 
we  room  to  extract  them,  would  gratify 
^1  onr  readers ;  while  for  a  considerable 
feetion  of  the  community  the  peculiar  ob- 
jects of  their  excursion,  and  the  peculiar 
^n^  of  their  thought  and  expresnon,  will 


no  doubt  have  a  prevailing  charm.  Mr. 
Washington  Irving,  as  am  English  classic, 
and  we  believe  (except  Dr.  Channing)  the 
only  living  classic  of  the  United  S  aieo  is 
not  to  be  passed  over  in  silence,  even 
when  what  he  puts  forth  may  happen  to 
be  of  slender  bulk  and  pretension.  We 
look  forward,  with  unabated  curiosity  and 
hope,  to  some  portraiture  of  his  general 
impressions  on  revisiting,  after  an  absence 
of  seventeen  years,  the  land  of  his  birth, 
his  dearest  connections,  and  his  earliest 
distinction ;  and  in  the  mean  time  accept 
with  cheerfulness  his  very  lively  little 
account  of  an  excursion  to  the  Prairies  of 
the  far  West,  in  which  he  was  accom- 
panied by  our  own  accomplished  coun- 
tryman, Mr.  Latrobe.  Our  object  on  the 
present  occasion  is  not  to  enter  into  any 
minute  analysis  of  these  various  volumes 
— but  to  record,  in  the  first  place,  our 
opinion  that  they  all  deserve  to  find  a 
place  in  the  library;  and,  secondly,  to 
mark  for  the  special  attention  of  our  read- 
ers some  of  those  facts  and  incidents, 
among  the  multitudes  accumulated  by 
these  authors,  which  have  struck  ourselves 
as  really  valuable  additions  to  the  general 
stock  of  information. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  book  which  is 
likely  to  detain  us  the  shortest  while, 
though  it  is  far  the  bulkiest  of  those  on 
our  table — that  of  the  Congregational 
Delegates,  Drs.  iReed  and  Matheson. — 
The  professed  object  of  their  journey  was 
to  collect  accurate  information  touching 
the  internal  condition  of  the  *  Orthodox 
Independent  Churches'  in  the  United 
States ;  and  we  perceive  that,  on  the  whole, 
they  have  derived  satisfaction  from  their 
inquiries.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  not 
to  suspect  that  there  was  another  object 
which  these  worthy  dissenters  had  at  least 
as  much  at  heart  as  that  blazoned  in  their 
preface ;  namely,  to  help  the  avowed  ad- 
vocates of*  the  Voluntary  System,'  in  their 
present  warfare  against  the  principle  of  a 
religious  establishment  But  if  this  sus- 
picion be  well  founded,  we  cannot  con- 
gratulate the  allied  doctors  on  the  result 
of  their  labors.  It  is  obvious  that  these 
excellent  persons  were  welcomed,  lodged, 
and  fed,  wherever  they  arrived,  by  indi- 
viduals of  their  own  religious  sect, — with 
few  exceptions,  by  their  brethren  of  the 
Independent  Ministry ;  and  that  their  jour- 
nal throws  no  more  light  on  the  general 
state  of  America,  in  a  reliffious  point  of 
view  than  might  be  expected  in  the  case  of 
our  own  country,  from  the  travels  of  a 
couple  of  American  teachers  of  the  like 
condition  and  persuasion,    who    should 
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hnve  spent  a  few  weeks  or  months  in  a 
round  of  long  sermons  and  hot  suppers, 
among  the  corofortab^  stron^olds  of  dis- 
sent in  the  manufactoring  districts  of 
Yorkshire  and  Lancashire.  Doctors  Reed 
and  Matheson  might  well  be  delighted 
with  the  cordial  affectionateness  of  their 
own  reception  among  a  class  of  people 
who,  in  America  as  in  England  are  bound 
together  by  ties  of  a  sectarian  freemason- 
ry, potent  enough  to  survive  a  total  revo- 
lution in  point  of  religious  doctrine  itself; 
and  we  have  dwelt  with  pleasure  quite 
equal  to  theirs  on  the  many  evidences 
which  they  present  of  the  wide  extent  to 
which  practical  Christianity  operates  a- 
mong  our  American  brethren  of  various 
persuasions ;  but  we  think  we  may  almost 
appeal  to  themselves  whether  it  be,  on 
the  whole,  a  wise  thing  for  a  great  nation 
to  entrust  the  interests  of  religion,  in  any 
considerable  degree  at  least,  to  the  desul- 
tory influence  of  those  Revivals  and  Camp 
Meetings,  and  so  forth,  but  for  which,  by 
their  own  showing,  the  very  name  of 
Christianity  might  ere  now  have  been  al- 
most forgotten-  over  many  vast  districts 
of  the  American  Union.  We  venture  to 
say  that  the  religious  condition  of  Ameri- 
ca at  this  hour,  favorably  influenced  as  it 
has  been  by  an  age  of  very  remarkable 
religious  excitement,  must  confirm  every 
candid  observer  in  the  decision  thus  mod- 
estly hinted,  rather  than  expressed,  by  one 
whose  fervent  and  catholic  piety  cannot 
but  command  the  respect  of  Messrs.  Reed 
and  Matheson — Mr.  Latrobeitis  who  thus 
writes: — 

'  There  are  certain  signs,  perhaps  it  might  be  said 
of  the  times,  rather  than  of  their  peculiar  political  ar- 
ran/^ements,  which  should  make  men  pause  in  their 
jud/^roent  of  the  social  state  in  America.  The  peo- 
ple are  emancipated  from  the  thraldom  of  mind  and 
body  which  the^  consider  consequent  upon  uphold- 
inff  the  divine  right  of  kin<^.  They  are  all  politi- 
callj  equal.  All  claim  to  place,  patrona^,  or  respect 
for  the  bearer  of  a  great  name  is  disowned.  Every 
man  must  stand  or  fall  by  himself  alone^  and  must 
make  or  mar  his  fortune.  Each  is  gratified  in  be- 
lieving that  he  has  his  share  in  the  government  of  the 
Union.  Voa  speak  against  the  msane  anxiety  of 
the  people  to  govern— ^authority  being  detrimental 
to  tne  minds  of  men  raised  from  insignificance— of 
the  essential  vulgarity  of  minds  which  can  attend  to 
nothing  but  matter  of  fact  and  pecuniary  interest — 
of  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  civilization  with- 
out ciUtivatioo, — and  you  are  not  understood  I  1 
have  said  it  may  be  the  nirii  of  the  Itmet,  for  we  see 
signs  of  it,  alas,  in  Old  Efngland  ;  but  there  must  be 
something  in  the  political  atmosphere  of  America, 
which  is  more  than  ordinarily  congenial  to  that  de- 
cline of  just  and  necessary  snbordination,  which  GK>d 
has  both  permitted  by  the  natural  impulses  of  the  bo- 
roan  mind,  and  ordered  in  His  word ;  and  to  me  the 
looseness  of  the  tie  generally  observable  in  many 
parts  of  the  Unitad  States  between  the  master  and 
■ervantr— Che  child  and  the  parent— the  scholar  and 


themaetei^-fhe  governor  and  tlie  governed— in  hkf, 
tkedeea^i^hgalfetUnginma  tiu  rdiitumM ^Uft^mt 
tke  worst  Hgntf  the  tmu*.  Who  shaU  say  battbtt 
if  these  bonds  are  distorted  and  set  aside,  the  fint 
and  the  greatest — which  binds  us  in  subjection  to 
the  law  of  God— wiS  not  also  be  weakened,  if  not 
broken  7  This,  and  this  alone,  abon-mgfated  as  I 
am,  would  cause  me  to  pause  in  predicting  the  fbtaut 
grandeur  of  America  under  its  present  system  of  go* 
vernment  and  structure  of  society ;  and  if  my  ob- 
servation was  sufficiently  gpeneral  to  be  just,  yoa 
will  also  grant,  there  is  that  which  shoold  nraks  a 
man  hesitate  whether  those  glowing  ezpectatioos  fet 
the  future,  in  which  else  we  might  all  indulge,  ars 
compatible  with  growinrlooaenessofreligiouSf  po£3tca<, 
and  socud  ftrineiole.  Besides^  the  religious  mail 
might  be  inclinea  to  go  farther,  and  ask  m  hat  is  the 
prospect  of  the  people  in  general  with  regard  to  tbeii 
maintenance  of  pure  doctnne,  and  fitting  forms  of  re- 
ligion—whether  emancipated  as  they  are  from  the 
wmg  of  a  NATIONAL  CHURCH,  and  yet  seeroinely  bo- 
corjimg  more  and  more  impatient  of  rule  anddireo- 
tion  in  religious  matters,  the  mass  of  the  people  ds 
not  run  the  danger  of  falling  either  into  cold  infi- 
delity, or  burning  fanaticism  ?* — LatrobCf  vol  n.  p. 
135. 

The  influence  exerted  by  the  ChurcE 
of  England  upon  the  dissenting  bodies  io 
her  own  country  and  neighborhood  is  one 
of  those  many  circumstances  connected 
with  her  establishment,  which,  if  that  es- 
tablishment be  overthrown  posterity  will 
learn  to  appreciate.  We  may  be  mista- 
ken— but  we  cannot  but  trace  to  the  ab- 
sence of  such  an  influence  even  the  me- 
lancholy fact  confessed  by  Dr.  Reed,  that 
*  a  very  considerable  portion'  of  the  Ameri- 
can Ctuakers  have  lapsed  into  *  fatal  here- 
sy—amounting almost  to  Deism.' — Narra- 
live,  vol.  i.  p.  80. 

The  Congregational  Delegates  who, 
we  need  not  hint,  were  well  prepared  to 
admire  most  of  the  external  features  of 
the  republican  system,  appear  to  hare 
been  especially  gratified  with  their  visit  to 
General  Jackson. 

<  The  President  is  uU ;  full  six  feet  m  height  He 
stoops  now,  and  is  evidently  feeble.  The  tbennoai- 
eter  was  at  72*',  but  be  was  near  a  strong  fire.  He 
is  sixty-eight  years  of  age.  He  is  soldiertike  and 
gentlemanly  in  his  carnage;  his  manners  were 
courteous  and  simple^  and  pot  us  immediately  at 

ease  with  him When  we  arrived,  the  en* 

trance  doors  were  open;  and  on  being  conducted, 
by  a  single  servant,  to  what  we  thought  an  ante- 
room, we  found  the  general  himself  waiting  to  re- 
ceive us.  We  were  soon  led  into  the  dining  room. 
The  table  was  laid  only  for  six  persons;  ano  it  was 
meant  to  show  us  respect  by  receiving  us  stoic 
rClu.  ?]  Mr.  Post,  whom  the  President  regards  as 
his  minister,  was  requested  to  hnphrt  a  »l^*^i"^* 
Four  men  were  in  attendance,  and  attended  wed. 
Eveiything  was  good  apd  sufficient ;  nothing  ovsi^ 
charged.    It  was  a  moderate  an  1  elegant  repast 

*  The  President  regularly  attends  on  public  wor- 
ship at  Mr.  Post's,  when  he  u  well  [!]  On  the  ^ 
lowing  Sabbath  morning  I  was  engsiged  to  prsaea 
His  manner  was  very  attentive  and  sericMii.  When 
the  service  had  ended,  I  was  a  little  curious  to  see 
how  he  would  be  noticed.  I  supposed  that  the  poo- 
pie  would  gi?e  way,  and  let  hkn  pass  out  first,  sad 
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tbat  A  finr  r^flpeodbl  indinatioiMi  of  the  hetd  woold 
be  oOercd.  Bat  no ;  he  was  not  noticed  at  all ;  he 
baJ  to  moYe  out,  and  take  his  tarn  like  any  other  per- 
MRi.  and  there  was  Dothio^  at  any  time  to  indicate 
the  praMDteof  the  chief  niagistraie.' — Reed,  toL  i.  p. 

Enthusiastic  as  Dr.  Reed's  feelings  were 
on  first  entering  the  halls  of  Congress,  he 
found  reason  to  abate  something  of  his 
rapture  before  he  had  watched  a  few  de- 
bates to  their  close.  The  Doctor,  con- 
stantly disclainohi^  all  intention  of  politi- 
cal remark,  lets  we  following  sentences 
drop  somehow  from  his  pen:  we  leave 
our  readers  to  make  their  own  use  of 
them. 

■I  must  candidly  admit,  that  the  Congress  of  this 
rreat  empire  fell  somewhat  below  my  expectations. 
Bot  as  matters  stand,  it  is  oow  only  a  sacrifice  for 
the  thriTin<z:  man  to  be  a  member  of  confess ;  while 
to  the  needy  man  it  is  a  strong  temptation.  The 
food  Aroencans  must  look  to  this,  lest,  on  an 
emer^ncy,  they  should  be  surprised  to  find  their 
fine  country,  and  all  its  fine  prospects,  in  the  hands 
of  a  fow  amhitioas  and  ill-principled  demagogues.' — 
Jtee<voLi.  pp.30,31. 

Upon  the  sad  subject  to  which  M.  de 
Beaumont's  Marie  lately  called  our  at- 
tention,— the  condition  and  treatment  of 
the  colored  races  in  America, — these  dele- 
^tes  enter  at  great  length;  and  many  of 
their  details  are  extremely  touching.  We 
extract  this  account  of  Dr.  Reed"^  first 
risit  to  a  Negro  meeting-house  at  Lexing- 
ton : —  ' 

*Tbe  buifding,  called  a  church,  is  without  the 
town,  and  placed  in  a  hollow,  so  as  to  be  out  of 
si^ht;  it  is  in  the  fullest  sense  "without  the  sate.'' 
It  IS  a  poor  log-house,  built  by  the  hands  of  tne  ne- 
groes, and  so  placed  as  to  show  that  they  must 
worship  by  atealth.  The  place  was  qoit^  full  ^  the 
women  and  men  were  arranged  on  opposite  sides ; 
and,  although  on  a  cold  or  rainy  day  there  might 
have  been  much  discomfort,  the  impression  now  was 
very  pleasin<;.  In  the  presence  or  a  powerful  sun, 
the  whole  body  were  in  strong  shadow ;  and  the 
lifhl  streaming  through  the  warped  and  broken  shin- 
fife,  on  the  glistening  black  faces  of  the  people, 
filled  the  sp^rtacle  with  animation.  One  of  the 
blacks,  addressing  me  as  their  "strange  master," 
begged  that  I  would  take  charge  of  the  service. 
1  deciirtt'd  doing  so.  He  gave  out  Dr.  Watts's 
beaoiiful  psalm,  "  Show  pity.  Lord ;  O  Lord,  fur- 
gire,"  &C.  They  all  rose  immediately.  They  had 
,  Do  books,  for  they  could  not  read  ;  but  i!  was  print- 
ed CD  their  men>ory,  and  they  sang  it  off  with  free- 
dom and  feeling.  There  is  much  melody  in  their 
Toice ;  and  when  they  enjoy  a  hymn,  there  is  a  raised 
eipression  of  the  face,  and  an  undulating  motion  of 
the  body,  keeping  time  with  the  music,  which  is  very 
touching.  Tne  senior  black,  a  preacher  amongst 
theio,  then  offered  prayer,  and  preached.  His  pmy- 
er  was  humble  and  devotional.  In  one  portion  of  it, 
be  made  an  affecting  allusion  to  their  wrongs. 
**  Tkatk  /bioioes/,'*  said  the  good  man,  with  a  broken 
▼oice,  "  our  »taU — that  UiMthe  meanest^thot  we  art 
u  mtan  and  low  a$  men  can  be,  BtU  we  have  sinned — 
we  ka9%  forfeited  all  ow  rights  to  Thee — and  we  wovld 
tubmit  before  Thee  to  these  marks  of  thy  displeasure.^ 
He  took  for  the  text  of  his  sermon  these  words,  "  Tne 


Spirit  saith,  come,**  &c.  ....  They  then  rose  and 
sang,  and  separated.  This  was  the  first  time  I  had 
worshipped  with  an  assembly  of  slaves  ;  and  1  shall 
never  forget  it  1  was  certainly  by  sympathy  bound 
with  those  who  were  bound ;  while  I  rejoiced,  on 
.their  account,  afresh  in  that  divine  truth,  which 
makes  us  free  indeed,  which  lifts  the  soul  on  high, 
unconscious  of  a  chain.' — Reed,  vol.  L  p.  228. 

,We  must  not  part  with  these  jreverend 
colleagues  without  observing  that  one  of 
them,  Dr.  Reed,  though  he  usually  in- 
dulges in  rather  a  heavy  and  soporific 
style  of  narrative,  has  been  on  some  happy 
occasions  warmed  into  a  flow  of  descrip- 
tive eloquence  worthy  of  being  quoted 
alongside  of  even  the  best  passage  in  Ir- 
ving or  Latrobe.  We  were  particularly 
struck  with  the  following  imtural  burst  of 
admiration  on  the  forest  scenery  of  the 
Qrand  Prairie: — 

*  It  ROW  appeared  in  all  its  pristine  Mate  and  grand- 
eur, tall,  magnificent,  boundless.  I  bad  been  som^ 
what  disappointed  in  not  finding  vegetation  develop 
itself  in  larger  forms  in  New  England  than  with  us  ; 
but  there  was  no  place  for  disappointment  here.  I 
shaH  fail,  however,  to  give  you  the  impression  it 
makes  on  one.  Did  it  arise  from  height,  or  figure, 
or  grouping,  it  might  readily  bo  conveyed  to  you ; 
but  it  arises  chiefly  from  combination.  ITou  must 
see  it  in  all  its  stages  of  growth,  decay,  dissolution, 
and  regeheration;  you  must  Me  it  pressing  on  you  and 
overshadowing  you  by  its  silent  forms,  and  at  other 
times  spreading  itself  before  you,  like  a  natural  park  ; 
you  must  see  that  all  the  clearances  made  by  the  hu- 
man hand  bear  no  higher  relation  to  it  than  does  a 
mountain  to  the  globe  ;  you  most  travel  in  it  in  soli- 
tariness, hour  af\er  hour,  and  day  after  oay,  frequent- 
ly gazing  on  it  with  solemn  delight,  and  occasionally 
casting  the  eye  round  in  search  of  some  pause,  some 
end  without  finding  any — before  you  can  fully  un- 
derstand the  impression.  Men  say  there  is  nothing 
in  America  to  give  you  the  sense  of  antiquity ;  ana 
they  mean  that  as  th-'re  are  no  works  of  art  to  pro- 
duce this  effect  there  can  be  nothing  else.  You  can- 
not think  that  I  would  depreciate  what  they  mean  to 
extol ;  but  1  hope  you  will  sympathize  with  me  when 
I  say  that  I  have  met  with  nothing  among  the  most 
venerable  forms  of  art  which  impress  you  so  tho- 
roughly with  the  idea  of  indefinite  distance  and 
endless  continuitv  ;  of  antiooity  shrouded  in  all  its 
mystery  of  solitude,  illimitable  and  eternal.* — Reed^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  145,  146. 

We  shall  be  reminded  presently  that 
America  is  not  destitute  of  most  venera- 
ble monuments  of  human  industry ;  but,  in 
the  mean  time,  we  must  turn  to  Mr.  Abdt 
— another  traveller  whose  attainments  we 
have  no  wish  to  disparage — but  with  whose 
prevalent  feelings  on  many  important  sub- 
jects we  cannot  pretend  to  sympathize. 
He  appears  to  be  a  very  young  gentleman, 
who,  shortly  after  taking  his  degree  of  B. 
A.  at  Cambridge,  fell  into  a  feeble  condi- 
tion of  health,  and  hit*  physicians  advising 
him  to  travel  for  a  few  months,  preferred 
a  tour  to  America  to  the  more  beaten 
highways  of  the  European  continent ;  his 
choice,  however,  being  chiefly  determined, 
not  by  the  expecution  of  comparatively 
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novel  scenery  and  manners,  but  by  a  fer- 
vent desire  to  examine  for  himself  the  un- 
happy condition  of  the  colored  population 
of  the  United  States,  and  contribute,  if 
possible,  to  their  relief.  AH  must  honor 
this  motive ;  and  every  candid  critic  will 
admit  that  Mr.  Abd3r's  Journal  does  him 
considerable  credit  in  k  literary  point  of 
view.  It  is  written  in  a  plain  unaffected 
style,  wholly  free  from  the  foppish  tinsel 
of  mock  sentimentality  which  so  many 
flourishing  prosers  of  this  generation  have 
borrowed  from  the  Rosa-Matilda  son- 
neteers of  the  last,  and  from  that  pompous 
grandiloquence  which  has  been  in  every 
age  the  favorite  disguis^e  of  half-conscious 
imbecility.  But — whether  from  the  de- 
pressing influence  of  physical  malady,  or 
from  the  chilling  and  constraining  one  of 
that  school  of  politics  to  which  Mr.  Abdy 
has  pledged  his  allegiance — his  narrative 
appears  to  want  that  charm  of  generous 
freedom  which  so  often  atones  for  the 
worst  defects  of  a  youthful  observer  of 
mankind.  His  tone  of  thought  has  not  a 
little  of  the  stilted  pretension  which  is 
happily  absent  from  his  style ;  he  lectures 
us,  ex  cathedra,  where  it  is  obvious  he  has 
more  to  learn  than  to  teach ;  and,  both 
when  he  praises  and  when  he  condemns 
America,  often  enough  betrays  the  fact  that 
his  personal  acquaintance  with  the  institu- 
tions and  customs  of  his  own  country  has 
been  but  limited  and  partial.  Mr.  Abdy, 
in  shortt  is  one  of  that  sect  of  juvenile 
philosophers  who  have  of  late  years  forced 
themselves  on  general  attention  as  rather 
too  soon  emancipated  from  tlie  old  ob- 
structions of  modesty :  a  self-satisfied  race, 
with  hearts  cooler  than  their  heads ;  apt 
to  mistake  solemnity  of  manner  for  dignity 
of  mind ;  who  have  dethroned  passion  only 
to  instal  conceit,  and  ceased  to  be  amia- 
ble without  attaining  to  command  respect ; 
inexperienced  dogmatizers,  grave  without 
caution,  and  calm  without  candor. 

To  this  school  Mr.  Abdy  belongs,  and 
he  is  of  course  proud  of  belonging  to  it; 
but  we  by  no  means  wish  to  insinuate  that 
we  consider  him  as  hopelessly  far  gone  in 
its  heresies.  On  the  contrary,  feelings 
which  his  sect  condemns  do  occasionally 
break  out  in  his  pages,  to  the  great  relief 
and  comfort  of  his  reader ;  and  we  trust 
the  world  will  recognise  still  more  largely 
in  the  maturer  productions  of  his  pen. 

It  may  be  rather  unfortunate  for  Mr. 
Abdy  that  Marie  happened  to  be  publish- 
ed before  this  'Journal :'  we  have  certainly 
been  disappointed  in  our  expectations  of 
finding  in  these  pages  a  considerable  ad- 
dition of  facts  to  those  which  the  ingen- 


ious Frenchman  had  so  lately  placed  be- 
fore us,  touching  the  coaditioa  and  pros- 
pects of  the  colored  people  in  the  States ; 
but  still  he  has  added  something  of  valua- 
ble information,-— and  the  shape  and  man- 
ner of  his  performance  may,  and  indeed 
should,  give  him  the  advantage  as  a  solid 
and  permanent  authority  on  this  subject, 
over  his  more  imaginative  predecessor. 

He  confirms,  in  the  first  place, — and  be 
it  observed  his  Journal  'must  have  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  printer  long  before  Marie 
reached   England, — every    one    of  those 
statements  in  the  French  Tableau  which 
had  most  startled  ourselves  in  its  perusal. 
Mr.  Abdy,  for  example,  assures  us  that  he 
saw  condemned  to  receive  their  edacation 
in  a  school  to  which  no  Anglo-American 
would  send  any  of  his  children,  young 
persons  of  mixed  descent,   in  whose  ap- 
pearance no  trace  of  African  blood  could 
be  detected,-;-*  boys  who  had  no  signs  of 
the  Pariah  caste  about  them,-^-of  fair  com- 
plexion, with  liffht  silky  hair.' — (vol.  i.  p. 
7.)     He   also  illustrates,   by   some  very 
striking  instances,  which  had  fallen  under 
his  own  observation,  all  that  M.  Beaumont 
told  us  concerning  the  determined  tyranny 
of  white  churchwardens  in  refusing  to  ad- 
mit even  the  wealthiest  and  most  respect- 
able free  citizens  of  mixed  descent  to  oc- 
cupy pews  in  the  same  part  of  the  building 
with  the  Christian  Brahmins  of  the  New 
World.      The  case   of  Mr.  Brinsley,  a 
wealthy  mulatto  of  the  best  possible  cha- 
racter, is  one  of  these.     This  man  came 
into   possession  of  a  pew  in   a   Baptist 
meeting-house  of  civilized  Boston,  as  part 
of  the  property  of  a  debtor, — but  on  the 
morninff  after  the  Sunday  on  which  he  and 
his  family  first  appeared  there  he  received 
this  missive : 

*To  Mr.  Frederick  Brinsley,  eohred  msii,  Qm 
Street:— 

•"Boston,  March 6, 1830. 

*"  Sir,— The  Prudential  CommHtee  of  PaA- 
Strcet  Chnrch  notify  you  not  to  occupy  any  pew  on 
the  lower  floor  of  Park-Street  Meeting-house  on  any 
Sahbath,  or  on  any  other  day,  during  the  time  of  Di- 
vine worship,  after  this  date — and,  if  you  go  there 
with  such  intent,  you  will  hazard  the  consequences. 
The  pews  in  the  upper  ;?aljerie8  are  at  your  senrice. 
•*  •  Qborok^Odiorne,  for  the  CommiUee."  * 
Our  Journalist  says : 

•Mr.  Brinsley,  on  troin?  a^in,  found  a  constable 
at  the  pew-door.  No  further  attempt  was  made  to 
assert  the  ri^ts  of  property  against  such  a  fbrmida^ 
hie  combination ;  and  we  may  seek  in  vain  for  the 
consequences,  which  Mr.  Odiome,  with  o&dei  brev- 
ity, snvs,  would  have  been  hazarded  by  another  risit 
to  the  bouse  of  Gtkl.* — Jibdn'i  Journal^  rol.  i.  pp*  IH 
135. 


Mr.  Abdy  mentions  that  even  the  Qua- 
kers,  though  their  own  laws  expressly  for- 
bid any  attention  to  difference  of  color, 
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universallf  insist  on  the  colored  '  breth- 
ren' sitting  in  a  separate  part  of  the  meet- 
ing-house ;  and  he  adds,  that  in  the  bury- 
ing-places  the  whites  lie  east  and  west,  the 
black  and  brown  Christians  north  and 
south  I  Bat  of  all  the  horrid  details  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Abdy,  the  following  story 
is  the  most  shocking : — 

*  1  WAS  once  asked,  with  a  sarcastic  smile,  by  an 
American  lady  of  Hibernian  descent,  if  I  bad  met 
with  any  uUeruHng' blacks  in  the  course  of  my 
tour?  The  winter  I  passed  in  New  York  furnish- 
ed  what  this  woman,  Mrith  all  her  contempt  for  a 
ncae  more  persecuted  and  less  fortunate  tnan  that 
from  which  she  herself  sprang,  would  acknow- 
led^  to  be  most  painfulljr  interesting.  During 
the  frost,  some  ice,  on  which  several  boyi  were 
skating,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  ^ve  way,  and 
•evsralof  them  were  drowned.  Imnng  the  confu- 
•oo  and  terror  occasioned  by  this  accident,  a  colored 
boy,  whoee  courage  and  hardihood  were  well  known, 
was  called  upon  to  render  assistance.  He  immedi- 
ately threw  himself  into  the  water,  with  his  skates 
00,  and  succeded  in  saving  two  lads ;  but,  while  ez- 
ertio/^  himself  to  rescue  a  third,  he  was  drawn  under 
the  ice,  apd  unable  to  extricate  himself.  No  one  would 
risk  bis  life  for  him.  Soon  after,  the  details  of  this 
melancholy  event  appeared  in  one  of  the  newspapers 
(the  New-York  American),  with  an  offer  to  receive 
sobscriptions  for  the  mother^  who  was  left,  with  a 
sick  husband  and  a  young  family,  deprived  of  the 
support  which  she  had  derived  from  her  son's  indus- 
try. As  reference  was  made  to  a  medical  man  in 
Park  Place,  I  called  upon  him,  and  received  a  very 
fevormble  account  both  of  the  boy  and  his  poor  mo- 
ther, who  was  employed  to  wash  for  him.  I  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  her  house,  and  found  that  she  bad 
three  children  left ;  the  eldest  about  ten  years  of  Sf  e, 
and  the  youngest  an  infant  at  the  breast  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  she  had  undertaken  the  care  of  a  little 
girl,  6ve  years  old,  the  daughter  of  a  deceased  friend, 
whose  husband  had  deserted  his  child,  and  refused 
to  pay  any  thing  towards  its  support.  *'  I  consider 
her  as  my  child,''  said  the  generous  woman ;  **  and 
while  1  have  a  crust  left  she  shall  share  it  with  my 
children."  I  made  inquiries  about  the  bov  she  had 
ittstlost,  and  was  told,  what  I  had  heard  in  Park 
Place,  that  his  conduct  had  alwajrs  t>een  most  ezem- 
piary-^-that  be  had  carried  to  her  every  cent  ho  could 
save  from  his  earnings,  and  hid  often  expressed  a 
wish  that  he  might  tobtain  sufficient  to  save  her 
from  working  so  hard,  her  business  sometimes  keep- 
ing her  up  nearly  all  night. 

*I  haa  frequent  opportunities  of  meeting  Mrs. 
Peterson  ;  and  my  respect  for  her  character  increas- 
ed with  my  acquaintance.  When  i  settled  a  little 
account  I  had  with  her  for  washing  and  other  work, 
I  had  some  difficulty  in  prevailing  upon  her  to  take 
whit  was  strictly  her  due— such  was  her  gratitude 
for  the  lew  services  I  was  enabled,  with  the  Msist- 
mce  of  my  friends,  to  render  her.  Three  months 
had  elapsed  since  the  death  of  young  Peterson,  and 
not  one  of  the  relatives  of  either  of  the  boys  whoee 
lives  he  had  saved,  at  the  cost  of  his  own,  had  been 
near  his  bereaved  mother;  and  the  subscription  did  not 
amount  to  seventy  dollars.  When  we  consider  that 
the  population  of  the  place  amounts  to  more  than 
S50,000,  including  Brooklyn,  it  is  little  to  its  credit 
that  the  gratitude  it  felt  for  the  preservation  of  two  of 
its  citizens  could  find  no  better  way  to  exhibit  itself 
than  by  a  paltry  donation  to  the  self-devoted  pre- 
server's  afflicted  parent  of  a  turn  sesredy  exceeding  one. 
fi^h  of  what  he  might  hwte  been  told  far,  when  Hv- 
mg.hiUu  aUtoeHnarket of  AVio  OHmim.'— ^d^  vol. 
il.^4S. 

VOL.   LIT.  27 


The  utter  fri^dity  with  which  the 
American  *  Patricians,^  as  Mr.  Abdy  caUs 
them,  meet  every  charge  of  cruelty  and 
oppression  with  regard  to  the  people  of 
color,  appears  to  nim  to  form  an  odd 
contrast  with  their  delicate  sensitiTcness 
to  the  reinaks  *  uttered  in  a  distant  land  by 
a  few  narrow-minded  men'  on  their  own 
minora  moralia: — 

'Hint  to  them  that  they  eat  peas  with  a  knife,  and 
they  are  highly  enraged;  tell  them  that  their  con- 
duct to  the  ** niggers"  is  inhuman  and  unmanly, 
and  they  laugh  in  your  &ce.* 

Mr.  Abdy's  liberal  politics  do  not  inter- 
fere with  his  perceptions  of  many  of  the 
harmless  absurdities  of  the  Americans, — 
witness  these  amusing  traits: — 

<*  *'  Are  you  Uie  man,^  said  a  driver  to  Duke  Ber- 
nard of  Saxe  Weimar,  **  that  is  to  go  in  that  car- 
riage?" "Tes."  *<Then  I  am  lAe  genOemm  to 
drive' you."  ...  A  young  female  of  New  York, 
while  looking  oyer  an  English  pt&yer^book,  was 
much  shocked  with  that  expression  in  the  marriage 
service,  **  Wilt  thou  have  this  woman  for  thy  wedded 
wife?  *^  She  insisted  upon  it,  with  all  the  digni^^  of 
oliended  rank,  that  the  phrase  ought  to  be— «<  Wilt 
thou  have  this  (sdy."  &c'— vol.  L  pp.  74, 76. 

Mr.  Abdy  appears  to  have  come  away 
from  his  visit  to  General  Jackson — (who, 
however,  does  not  seem  to  have  asked  him 
to  dinner)— with  impressions  not  quite  so 
enthusiastic  as  those  described  on  a  simi- 
lar occasion  by  the  two  dissenting  doc- 
tors:— 

*  One  or  two  things,  during  this  short  interview, 
struck  me  very  forcibly.  I  saw  clearly  that  a  man's 
good  opinion  of  himself  is  the  best  handle  by  which 
you  may  load  him  ;  that  truth  has  as  little  chance  of 
a  familiar  acquaintance  with  republican  presidents  as 
with  imperial  potentates;  and  that  an  American 
need  not  go  to  St  Petershurgh  or  St  James's  to  find 
a  courtier.  I  was,  indeed,  not  a  little  surprised  at  the 
gross  flattery  with  which  this  old  man  was  fed.  What 
a  subject  ior  Lucisn  or  Le  Sage !  Here  were  the 
vices  of  a  court  in  all  their  deformity ; — arrogance 
without  dignity,  and  adulation  without  refinement— 
a  burlesque  upon  every  thing  exalted  and  manly  1**- 
p.  173. 

He  adds, — 


<  The  same  arrogant  Assumption  of  national  supe- 
riority is  employetl  t»y  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
person  in  the  country,  as  an  acknowledged  title 
to  respect  and  confidence  throughout  the  civiliied 
world.  Nihil  eat  quod  credere^  de  $e  non  poeset  cum 
laudatur  may  be  said  of  the  most  insignificant  citi- 
zen of  these  confederated  republics,  as  truW  as  of  the 
autocrat  of  Russia,  or  the  Grand  Llama  of  Taitary.* 
—pp.  S8Q,  281. 

During  a  debate  which  Mr.  Abdy  at- 
tended in  the  Honse  of  Representatives, 
the  gallery  was  for  some  reason  ordered 
to  be  cleared ;  and  the  object  was  effected 

*  not  without  reststance,'  says  Mr.  Abdy, 

*  as  dirks  were  used  on  the  ocdtfion.' — 
vol.  ii  p.  125.  ^  I 
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To  cdtne  bafek  to  Mf.  Abdy'a  chief 
theme, — he  has,  in  deseribihg  hb  tour 
flirbugll  the  southern  States,  given  a  world 
of  details,  which  will  go  far  id  explain  the 
alarming  scenes  lately  enacted  in  those 
ri^idhs^  and  likely  we  must  think  to  go  6h 
there,  Until  either  the  dark  population  be* 
coni^  so  nutoerohi  as  to  be  quite  invinci- 
ble, or  the  government  gives  champ  libre 
to  the  legislation  of  the  planters;  in  either 
case,  that  is— until  the  disruption  of  the 
American  Union  takes  place. 

We  have  a  good  deal  from  Mr.  Latrobe 
also  touching  both  the  slaves  and  the  co- 
lored free  people  of  the  United  States ; 
but  on  these  subjects,  as  indeed  on  all 
others,  this  author  writes  in  a  much  more 
fair,  charitable,  and  really  christian  spirit 
than  We  have,  been  able  to  discover  in  the 
lucubrations,  from  which  we  have  hitherto 
bten  quoting.  Mt.  Latrobe  (a  member  of 
the  family  s6  lopg  afeid  so  honortibly  con 
nected  with  the  missionary  cause)  is  per 
•onally  unknown  to  us ;  we  are  ignorant  of 
his  pasthistoty,  except  that  part  of  it  which 
is  contained  in  his  Alpenstock,  an  unfor- 
tunately nained,  but  very  pleasing  and  use- 
ful nianu^l  £pr  travellers  in  Switzerland ; 
whether  he  ever  followed  any  profession 
— what  the  general  couree  of  his  life  has 
beeiji — w«  never  heard ;  but  we  think  we 
can  hardly  be  mistaken  in  judging  him  to 
be  a  man  considerably  more  advanced  in 
years  than  Mr.  Abdy.  He,  at  all  events, 
if  he  be  a  yoiUng  mait,  has  written  through- 
6ut  Americklike  one  who, 

— *'dy  di8eiplin«  of  Time  made  wiae^ 
Hai  learned  to  tolerate  the  infiitniities 
And  faults  of  others.' 

Such  a  traveller,  thouffh  he  could  not, 
mdre  than  any  other  rational  man,  shut 
his  eyes  td  the  staring  absurdity  of  that 
eternal  cant  about  universal  freedom  and 
equality,  in  a  country  where  a  fifth  of  the 
population  are  slaves,  and  nearly  another 
fifth,  albeit  legally  free,  are,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  treated  as  a  Pariah  caste — 
waa  nevertheless  like^  to  consider  the  es- 
sential difficulties  of  the  case,  as  well  as 
the  ^Oss^onsense  which  has  been,  and  is 
nee'dlessly  adding  to  them.  Mr.  Abdy, 
and  five  hundred  more  of  his  class,  may 
talk  as  lonff  as  they  please  about  the  equal- 
ity of  all  the  children  of  Adanik,  and  con- 
demn, as  alike  silly  and  sinful,  the  Ameri- 
can ri^pugnance  to  the  notion  of  what  they 
call.  ^amalga[tuiti9n' — -Wt  we  take  the  U- 
berty  pf  doubting  wbetherMr.  Abdy  would 
willingly  Jbestow  hif  own  .siSjter  m  mar- 
riage ^ifo[^  the  most  polished  specimen 
of  the  negro  race  that  ever  i^trutt^d  as 
Comte  Marmalade  or  Marquis  de  Molas- 


serille  at  the  court  of  Hayti;  and  we  also 
remain  excessively  sceptical  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  bringing  any  negro  population 
to    anything    like    the    Anglo-American 
standard  of  intellect  or  civilization  for  ge- 
nerations to  come.  Certain  feelings  which 
these  gentlemen  so  broadly  denounce  in 
the  Americans  are.  feelings  which,  right 
or  wrong,  have  been  partaken  by  all  the 
civilized    nations    that    ever    came    intd 
contact  with  African   negroes,  from  the 
dawn   of  history    down   to    the   present 
day ;,  and  they  will  not  yield  to  argument 
— least  of  all  to  abuse. '  The  difficulty  io 
which   this   vast    and   rapidly-increasing 
population  of  alien  blood    involves^  the 
government  and  legislature  o£  America  is 
great  and  real ;  and  it  little  becomes  Eng- 
lishmen, aware,  as  we  all  are,  by  whose 
act  a  slave  peasantry  was  first  introduced 
into  her  territory,  to  assume  a  high  and 
disdainful  tone  of  language  as  to  this  sub- 
ject.    Least  of  all  is  it  either  wise  and  de- 
corous in  us  to  assume  such  a  tone  at  this 
particular  time.     Some  obviously  and  ab- 
surdly-cruel particulars  may  be  criticised 
calmly  to  good  purpose — but  let  us  not  be 
too  broad  and  rash  in  our  censures.    We 
have  but  yesterday  emancipated  our  own 
West  Indian  slaves  at  an  enormous  cost, 
and  the  results  of  that  experinrien  tare  still 
(to  speak  gently)  extremely  doubtful.  Let 
us  beware  of  incurring  the  suspicion  that 
we  are  willing  to  urge  our  own  example 
on  the  United  States  from  motives  not  of 
philanthropy  merely,  but  in  part,  at  least, 
of  mercantile  calculation  I 

The  condition  of  the  scanty  remains  of 
the  red  race  in  the  United  States  is  another 
subject  on  which  Mr.  Latrobe  enters  at 
some  length.  His  own  connection  with  a 
lineage  of  missionaries  had  no  doubt  a 
strong  effect  in  turning  his  researches  into 
this  channel.    He  says : — 

<  We  execrate  the  bloodthiretiness  of  the  Spaniard, 
who  exterminated  whole  t'ribea  nt  once  by  Ihc  aword, 
under  the  banner  of  the  bleaaed  Croaa  ;  and  yet  the 
conduct  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathera  and  their  children  to- 
warda  the  ahoriginea  of  the  North  ia  hardly  leas  calpi- 
ble  or  leaa  execrable.    Like  the  Spaniard,  the  Pariun 
warred  under  the  banner  of  hia  faiths  and  considered 
the  war  as  holy.    No  one  who  reads  the  history  of 
these  countries  since  their  first  settlement  can  draw 
any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  white  man  se- 
cretly with  hia  grasping  hand,  aelfiah  poli^,  &o^ 
want  of  faith,  haa  been  in  almost  every  case,  directiy 
or  indirectly,  the  cause  of  the  horrors  which  he  after- 
wards rose  openly  to  retaliate.    How  often  did  he 
return  evil  for  good  I  That  the  wrath  of  the  IndnOi 
when  excited,  was  terrible,  his  anger  cruel,  and  his 
blows  indiscriminate,  (ailing  almost  always  on  the 
comparatively  innocent ;  and  that  defence^  and  per- 
haps retaliation,  then  became  necessary  to  save  the 
country  from  repetitions  of  thoae  fearful  scenes  of 
murder  and  torture  which  make  the  early  •«"}y**£ff 
a  marvel  and  a  lomanee,  is  also  to  be  allowed :  hot 
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tfie  setUamefit  of  tbe  Tanous  poitiont  of  America, 
with  bat  few  exceptions  it,  equally  in  the  north  and 
tbe  south,  a  foul  blpt  upon  Christendom. 

*  But  tbe  evil  is  now  done^  and  unfortunaf elj  irre- 
parable, in  that  part  of  tbe  continent  of  America 
lo  which  I  am  now  writing  to  jfou.  The  Indian 
tribes  have  melted  like  snow  from  before  the  8tea< 
dy  RMirch  of  tbe  white,  and  diminished  in  num- 
ber and  power— beaten  back,  they  first  gave  way 
and  retired  beyond  tbe  Mountains,  and  then  be> 
Tond  tbe  Great  River  and  to  the  westward  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  If  you  ask,  where  is  that  noble  race 
whom  Smith  found  in  Yirginia — the  raceof  Powhatp 
tan,  which  then  overspread  that  fiur  country,  be- 
tween tbe  Alleghany  and  the  era? — where  the  pow- 
erful tribes  of  the  East— the  posterity  of  Uncas  or  Pbi- 
fip— the  white  man's  friend  or  the  white  man's  foe — 
or  the  tribes  that  clustered  round  the  base  of  the  White 
Mountains  7  the  same  answer  suits  all :  They  are 
|?one! — and  scanty  remnants,  scattered  here  and 
there,  hardly  preserve  their  name.'— Xolro6«,  vol.  i. 
pp.  166.  167. 

We  tbink  every  reader  will  admit  the 
sense  and  candor  of  the  following  extract 
from  another  letter  on  the  same  subject: — 

*  It  is  my  conviction,  that  tbeiroyemment  of  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  tbe  population  of  its  settled 
districts,  are  very  sincere  in  their  desire  to  see  justice 
done  to  the  remnant  of  these  tribes ;  and,  as  far  as 
is  consistent  with  the  general  welfare  of  the  commu- 
nity,  to  favor  and  succor  them.  The  main  difficulty 
is,  how  and  by.wbat  means  these  ends  are  to  be  at- 
tained. The  measure  not^r  generally  adopted,  of 
bu]^ing  their  various  lands  and  reservations,  where 
surrounded  by  the  population  of  the  States,  and  prin- 
cipally those  of  the  £ast  of  the  Mississippi,  has  met 
with  much  condemnatioB  from  Europeans,  especially 
from  those  who  know  tbe  secret  of  these  purchases. 
Tbe  only  valid  apolosy  which  can  be  made  for  it,  is 
that  of  stem  and  absolute  necessity.  If  tbe  existence 
of  that  be  proved,  the  policy  may  be  defended,  how- 
ever many  thin^  may  seem  to  cast  doubt  on  the  ez- 
psdieocy  or  the  justice  of  thus  expatriatin/f  tbe  wrecks 
sf  these  tribes  from  their  small  herita^  of  the  land  of 
their  forefathers ;  for,  thou|;h  the  land  is  virtually 
bought,  an^  the  tribe  to  a  certain  de^rree  well  remu- 
nerated, it  is  still  expatriation.  This  plea  I  have, 
however,  unwillingly,  been  led  at  length  to  admit 
The  white  man  and  the  Indian  cannot  be  near  neigh- 
bora.  They  never  will  and  never  can  amalgamate. 
Feuds,  murders,  disorders,  will  spring  up ;  mutual 
aggression  among  the  dissolute  and  ignorant  of  both 
classes  will  give  rise  to  yet  greater  evils.  If  tbe  In- 
dian turns  his  back  upon  the  alternative  of  civiliza- 
tion, he  mu»t  recede ;  and  were  it  not  even  advanta- 
geous to  the  white,  it  would  be  mercy  in  the  latter  to 
attempt,  by  all  lawful  means,  to  arrange  matters  in 
such  a  way  as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  collision. 
Tet,  granting  that  this  policy  is  sound  because  im- 
perious, no  one  can  look  upon  the  state  of  the  Indian, 
straggling  for  existence  on  the  frontier,  without  com- 
miseration. He  is  perhaps  removed  from  an  impo- 
verished country,  as  far  as  the  game  is  concerned,  to 
one  abounding  m  it,  and  of  greater  extent  and  ricb- 
ncas  of  soil  than  that  which  he  relinquishes.  The  an- 
nuity granted  by  government,  the  provision  made  for 
school  and  agricultural  instruction,  would  seem  to 
place  him  in  a  more  enviable  situation,  even  though 
be  were  removed  a  thousand  miles  from  the  graves 
of  bia  fatbere.  Yet  here  he  is,  if  anything,  more  ex- 
po9ed  to  oppression;  from  that  proportion  of  the 
white  population  with  whom  he  is  in  contact  being  in 
general  the  most  abandoned.'— pp.  168, 169. 

Our  author  asks  elsewhere : — 


*  What  check  i^  there  npon  an  im^i^cipled  agent, 
who  knows  that,  for  a  bottle  of  whisky,  an  Indian 
will  sign  or  say  any  thing— and  at  tbe  ^me  time,  his 
testimony  is  not  valid  in  a  court  of  jujMipe  7' 

Mr.  Latrobe  has  some  most  valuable 
letters  on  the  history  of  the  old  attempts 
to  Christianize  the  native  tribes,  by  Brai- 
nerd  and  his  admirable  brethren.  With  re- 
gard to  the  prospects  of  the  missionaries 
now  engaged  among  the  red  m^n  beyond 
the  Mississippi,  he  says : — 

*  My  general  impression  was  that  tfipy  were  wor- 
thy men ;  rather  upright  than  sound  m  their  views 
for  the  civilization  and  moral  improvement  of  the 
tribes  among  whom  they  were  sent  to  labor ;  and, 
like  many  of  their  brethren  all  over  the  world,  far  too 
weak-handed  and  deficient  in  worldly  wisdom  to 
cope  efitictually  with  tbe  difficulties  ^irpwn  in  their 
way  by  the  straggling  but  powerful  community  of 
tradera,  agents,  and  imventurera  of  every  kind,  with 
whom  thev  must  be  associated  in  their  intercourse 
with  the  Indians.  Their  work  must  be  a  work  <^ 
faith  and  humble  dependence  on  God,  for  by  their 
own  strength  and  wisdom  they  will  achieve  nothing 
—He  can  efiect  what  men  would  pronounce  impos- 
sible. In  the  lawless,  licentious  conduct  of  most  of 
the  nominal  Christians  connected  with  them,  the  In- 
dian finds  sufficient  excuse  for  not  quitting  the  faith 
of  his  fathers,  as  that  profiered  in  exchange  seems  to 
produce  such  evil  fruit'— pp.  70,  71. 

We  are  afraid  that  very  much  the  same 
thing  might  be  justly  said  as  to  the  case  of 
other  missionaries  engaged  among  other 
Indians.  But  we  must  now  introduce  our 
readers  to  the  society  and  manners  of  the 
Anglo-Americans  themselves  of  the  high- 
est end  best  order,  as  described  bv  wis 
candid  traveller.  The  following  picture 
of  the  environs  of  Baltimore  is  i^  every 
respect  delightful : — 

■  In  returning  northward,  wo  made  a  halt  of  a 
fortnight  in  Baltimore  and  its  neighbourhood.  Many 
of  the  country-seats,  which  stud  the  environs  upon 
the  upland  slope,  at  various  points  and  distances  from 
the  city,  are  singularly  well  situated  and  tastefully 
arranged ;  and  I  look  back  with  unalloyed  sratifica- 
tiop  to  the  houre  spent  among  them,  and  the  hospi-' 
tality  there  enjoyed.  Rural  fites  are  ordinarily  giv- 
en in  these  villas  at  this  beautiful  season  of  the  year 
when  every  tree  and  shrub  appeara  in  its  freshest 
green,  and  every  natural  object  excites  to  amusement 
and  recreation. 

'The  numberless  white  four-petalled  flowere  of 
the  dog-wood,  which  we  had  left  in  the  latitude  of 
New  York  in  full  beauty,  had,  it  is  true,  become  dis- 
colored and  half  hidden  bv  the  green  foliage  which 
they  precede,  but  the  catafpa  was  in  blossom  in  the 
vicinity  of  Uie  country-seats  ;  the  shrubberies  were 
in  their  beauty  ;  and,  on  the  marsm  of  the  forests, 
which  generally  thickened  to  the  back  of  these  vil- 
las, the  evening  air  was  perfumed  with  the  rieh  odor 
of  the  magnolia,  whose  snow-white  blossom  peeped 
out  from  Its  covert  of  glossy  leaves.  A  thousand 
beautiful  trees,  either  transported  from  their  conceal- 
ment in  the  woods,  or  tastefully  preserved  for  the  pur- 
poses of  ornament,  sarronnded  the  lawns  in  ftont  of 
the  open  colonnade. 

*  It  was  not  till  my  return  to  Europe,  hi  tfce  lieigbt 
of  summer,  after  a  very  short  passage,  that  1  was 
struck  with  the  totally  diffisrent  character  of  the  ver- 
dure, both  of  the  field  and  forest,  on  the  two  epoti- 
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nentfl.  After  the  bri^t  sward,  and  the  varied  eum- 
mer  foliage  of  the  western  woodff,  with  their  great 
ponderance  of  light  cjeens,  t^ie  English  landscape 
seemed  to  exhibit  nothing  but  evergreetu — such  was 
the  depth  of  shade  observable  in  the  blue  verdure  of 
the  rounded  and  heavy  masses  of  foliage  of  our  or- 
dinary forest  trees,  and  on  the  dark  and  thick  mead- 
ow-ffrnss  of  our  humid  climate. 

*  A  few  hours  before  sunset,  the  diflerent  visiters 
generally  assembled,  by  far  the  greater  number  con- 
sisting of  the  youn^  and  unmarried  of  both  sexes. 
Under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  tables  were  covered 
with  Uie  delicacies  of  the  season — among  which  the 
delicious  fruit  from  which  these  Strawberry  Parties 
took  their  name,  was  ordinarily  seen  in  the  greatest 
profusion,  with  its  appropriate  concomitants  of  cream 
and  champagne.  Many  an  enchanting  spectacle  of 
natural  beauty  and  human  contentment  and  pleasure 
have  I  observed  spread  before  me,  while  sitting  in 
the  portico  of  one  of  these  niral  retreats,  as  the  sun 
sunk  slowly  to  its  setting.  The  view  from  many  of 
them  commanded  a  wide  prosnect,  to  the  south-east, 
over  the  forests  and  fine  undulating  slopes  of  the 
country  in  the  direction  of  the  city,  wnose  domes  and 
edifices  peered  over  the  woods,  or  were  descried  bor- 
dering the  irregular  lake-like  divisions  of  the  river. 
More  remote  lay  the-  wider  bay  of  the  Patapsco, 
glistening  with  white  sails,  merging  far  in  the  dis- 
tance into  the  broad  Chesapeake ;  the  long  promon- 
tory of  North  Point,  with  its  light-houses  glistening 
in  the  sunshine ;  and,  beyond  all,  the  hardly  per- 
ceptible thread  of  gold  which  fnarked  the  utmost 
limit  of  the  horizon,  and  the  eastern  shore  of  Mary- 
land. 

*  If  to  this  noble  view  you  add  as  a  foreground  the 
sweet  intermin;vling  forest,  lawn,  and  shrubbery  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  dwellinsr^ — with  the  gay 
and  graceful  groups  scattered  over  it — you  would 
own  with  me  that  you  had  rarelv  gazed  upon  scenei* 
so  truly  beautiful  and  guilelessly  cheerful ;  so  ani- 
mated, so  full  of  innocent  pleasure,  and  so  devoid  of 
&lse  glitter  and  glare,  as  those  presented  hy  the  Ma- 
ryland Strawberry  Parties.  Later  comes  the  brief 
but  beautiful  twilight,  with  the  wailing  cry  of  the 
whip-poor-will,  the  fli«;ht  of  the  night-hawk,  and, 
above  all,  myriads  of  fire>flies  filling  the  air  with 
sparks,  dancing  in  the  deep  shade,  or  streaming  with 
tneir  intermittent  and  gentle  light  among  the  groups 
as  they  stroll  in  the  open  air  or  sit  in  the  porticoes. 

'  The  frank  manners  and  uneootrollea  intercourse 
between  the  youn^  people  of  both  sexes,  and  the 
confidenco  with  which  they  are  on  all  occasions  left 
to  their  own  discretion,  is  one  remarkable  feature  in 
American  society,  and  one  that  must  strike  every 
European.  Unattended  as  this  open  confidence  has 
hitherto  been,  with  perhaps  the  rarest  exceptions,  by 
unpleasant  results,  it  is  a  proof  that  thus  far  the  so- 
ciety of  the  New  Worid  has  an  advantage  over  that" 
of  the  Old,  where  circumstances  throw  such  difficul- 
ties in  the  way  of  most  early  marriages — where  the 
poison  of  libertinism  is  more  generally  diffused — 
and  where  the  whole  structure  of  society  warrants 
the  most  jealous  care  in  the  parent,  and  tl^e  utmost 
caution  and  reserve  on  the  part  of  the  daughter.' — 
Latrobe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  39-38. 

Our  readers  cannot  hare  failed  to  ob- 
serve how  many  of  the  circumstances  al- 
luded to  in  this  beautiful  letter  are  identi- 
cal with  those  dwelt  upon  in  a  very  difler- 
ent spirit— considered  as  altogether  de- 
plorable in  their  results — by  many  other 
travellers  of  late  years,  and  especially  by 
M.  de  Beaumont  We  extracted  the  pas- 
sage on  this  very  account     It  affords  a 


strong  lesson  to  every  one  who  undertakes 
to  criticise  the  manners  of  a  people  with 
whom  he  is  not  of  old  and  ikmiliarly  ac- 
quainted— and  we  think  we  can  hardly  do 
better  than  follow  it  up  by  another  page, 
in  which  Mr.  Latrobe  brings  the  same  les- 
son, one  so  often  neglected,  home  to  our- 
selves— our  own  business  and  bosoms. — 
He  says,  after  he  has  returned  to  Eng- 
land,— 

*  It  was  but  the  other  day  I  was  in  company  with 
a  gentlemanly  foreigner— a  Prussian  ;    acute,  rea- 
sonable, and  polite,  (ravelling  for  bia  instruction  and 
amusement,  to  see  with  his  own  eyes,  and  to  hear 
with  his  own  ears.    The  conversation   turned  upon 
the  difference  of  the  criminal  law  in   our  respective 
countries,  and  the  mode  of  procedure  in  criminal 
cases.     Two  thinrs  had  struck  him  with  reference 
to  that  of  England  ;  first,  the  weight  which  we  give 
to  mere  circumstantial  evidence,  m   the  absence  of 
positive  proof;  and,  secondly,  the  horrible  severity 
of  our  c<xle,  and  the  administration  of  it     He  sta- 
ted that  he  had  been  seated  for  hours  in  the  court  of 
sessions  in  one  of  our  southern  cities,  and  that  oat 
of  twenty  or  thirty  cases  under  cooBidecation  not  a 
sinffle  pnsoner  was  acquitted.    He  was  qnite  horri- 
fiecf!     Accusation  and  conviction  seemed  to  go  band 
in  hand.    The  time  occupied  in  any  one  case  was, 
as  he  thought,  quite  insufficient  for  patient  investi- 
gation ;  and  his  blood  curdled  as  he  beard — Ouilhf  t 
GtdUy!     GiUUjf!    pronounced  again  and  again  by 
the  foreman  of  the  jury,  before  he  had  time  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  bare  accusation.     T-he  idea 
fixed,  by  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses  on  his  mind, 
was  this — that  in  £n«;land  every  man  who  wa*«  ac- 
cused must  be,  and  was,  condemned.     And  I  wish 
you  could  have  setn  how  wide  be  opened  his  eyes 
when  he  was  forced  unwillingly  to  relinquish  his  be- 
lief—by a  calm  explanation  of  the  series  of  preparsr 
tory  steps  through  which-every  individual  case  had 
passed  before  it  had  come  to  the  point  where  he  had 
seen  it  arrive  for  positive  decision.     Of  the  examina- 
tion before  a  magistrate,  the  reconsideration  of  esses 
by  a  grand  jury,  &c.,  he,  till  now,  had  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  j  but  he  was  brought* to  confess, 
after  a  while,  that  all  things  considered,  it  was  hard- 
ly to  be  conceived  that  innocence,  if  innocence  there 
were,  would  not  have  been  made  evident  in  the  pre 
vious  stages  of  inquiry,  and  that  not  hi  n^:  but  incon^ 
trovcrtibK  evidence  of  guilt  could  bo  received  and 
made  ihe  cause  of  condemnation. 

*  However,  something  was  to  be  learned  from  this, 
and  I  trust  I  was  not  inyself  above  profiting  by  the 
lesson,  which  many  years  of  travel  have  assisted  in 
impressing  upon  my  mind  ;  namely,  that  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  land  sees  with  strange  and  partial  eyes, 
and  that  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  correct  jud|?men(i 
even  with  close  observation,  andwithoat  any  disposi- 
tion to  distort  facts,  is  far  greater  than  might  bo  sup- 
posed.'— vol.  ii.  pp.  305,  306. 

We  sincerely  hope  tliis  lesson  will  be 
held  in  mind  by  all  future  travellers  in  the 
United  States.  For  ourselves,  we  are 
obliged  to  confess  that  we  much  wish  we 
had  kept  it  steadily  before  us  when  r(> view- 
ing the  recent  work  of  Mrs.  Trollope,  and 
we  may  even  add  of  Captain  Basil  Hal). 
We  have  no  suspicion  tliat  either  of  th^*e 
able  writers  designed  to  give  a  false  im- 
pression of  the  state  of  society  in  Aroeri' 
ca ;    but  we  are  constrained  to  acknow- 
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ledge  that  we  think  if  Washington  Irving 
had  undertaken  a  tour  among  our  own  pro- 
Tincial  towns,  he  might  have  found  mate 
rials  for  lively  and  amusing  sketches  of 
British  manners  not  a  bit  better  than  those 
represented  as  characteristic  of  the  Amer- 
icans ;  indeed  we  strongly  suspect  that  he 
might  have  found  almost  the  same  identi- 
cal things  and  fashions.  And  how,  after 
all,  should  this  be  otherwise  %  What  were 
all  those  American  towns  sixty  years  ago 
but  provincial  British  towns  ?  Why  should 
we  be  so  ready  to  believe  that  manners 
and  customs  had  changed  so  much  within 
the  lifetime  of  one  generation,  while  blood 
and  language  remained  the  same  ? 

Lfet  us  hear  no  more  then — at  least,  let 
us  hear   nothing  in  harsh,  contemptuous, 
I   or   arrogant  language^-about   the   petty 
circumstances  which  may  happen  to  strike 
an  Cnglish  eye,  accustomed  to  the  highly- 
coitivated  features  of  society  in  the  upper 
walks  of  life  in  England,  as  offensively 
characteristic  of  the  people  of  America,  in 
their  interior  domestic  intercourse  among 
themselves.     Let  every  man  who  designs 
to  travel  in  America  begin  with  making 
himself  acquainted   with    ihe  manners  of 
the  great  masses  of  our  own  population — 
even  of  our  own  opulent  and  fairly  edu- 
cated population,  and  ask  himself  honestly 
whether,  supposing  the  present  course  of 
political  changes   to   be  persisted  in,   the 
grand  problem  of  the  Grotes,  Warburtons, 
and  Humes,  fairly  worked  out,  our  aristo- 
cratical    institutions  in  church  and  state 
got  rid  of,  and  the  *  monarchy  of  the  middle 
classes*  completely  established  here — let 
him  ask  himself,  whether  he  seriously  be- 
lieves that,  after  the  lapse  of  half  a   cen- 
tury, the  foreign  traveller  from  Vienna  or 
St  Petersburgh  would  not  be  very  apt  to 
go  home  again  with  much  the  same  views 
as  to  the  manners  of  the  dominant  caste 
in  England,  that  have  been  of  late  made 
public  on   the  subject  of  the  social  pecu- 
liarities of  America. 

There  is  only  one  general  remirk  on 
that  pubject  which  we  snail  take  the  liberty 
of  setting  down;  and  we  do  so,  because 
we  already  see  a  thousand  proofs  that  it 
will  at  no  distant  day  be  just  as  applicable 
to  us  as  it  is  to  them.  The  whole  doctrine 
o( social  equality — the  one  doctrine  which 
lies  at  the  root  of  nil  our  own  present  po- 
Kiical  doings — is  the  doctrine  of  vanity, 
envy,  and  hypocrisy;  and  no  nation  can 
pretend  to  reduce  it  to  practice — for  really 
reducing  it  to  practice  is  impossible — with- 
out acquiring  habits  of  fnleehood,  which 
will  soon  show  thrmselves  in  matters  far 
remote  from  politics.     We  are  laying  the 


foundation  of  a  system  of  gross  and  ha- 
bitual fraud,  to  be  developed  with  equal 
distinctness  in  all  our  relations.  Every 
demagogue  is  a  hypocrite ;  and  in  a  nation 
swayed  by  demagogues,  the  majority,  even 
of  those  who  scorn  their  trade,  will  from 
necessity,  creep  into  habits  of  insincerity. 

The  abundance  of  unoccupied  land  in 
America,  the  ease  with  which  it  may  be 
obtained  and  cultivated,  and  the  prodi- 
gious demand  and  consequent  high  price 
of  labor  of  every  kind  in  this  vast  and 
thinly  peopled  region,  are  the  fortunate  cir- 
cumstances which  have  hitherto  enabled 
the  gentlemen  to  submit,  sullenly  and  re- 
luctantly, but  still  to  submit  to  the  yoke 
of  the  democracy.  They  have  hitherto 
afforded  protection  to  property — to  that 
one  thing  upon  which,  in  any  old  and 
thickly-peopled  country,  a  tyrannical  de- 
mocracy would  too  soon  turn  every  parti- 
cle of  its  serious  attention. 

We  adduce,  however,  the  following  ex- 
amples of  the  facility  with  which  physical 
prosperity  may  now  be  attaine4l  in  Ame- 
rica— not  with  any  political  view,  but, 
merely  for  the  benefit  of  English  emi- 
grants. The  first  is  the  history  of  a  small 
farmer  not  far  from  the  town  of  inde- 
pendence : — 

•The  settler  had,  in  the  course  or  the  preceding 
sprinv,  bought  three  hundred  acres  of  land,  at  a  dol- 
lar and  a  quarter  per  acre.  He  came  to  work  upon 
it  in  the  n»onth  of  April,  at  which  lime  the  sound  of 
the  axe  had  never  been  heard  in  these  forests.  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  that  month  he  ffirdlod  the  trees  on 
ten  acres — built  himself  a  lo^  hut — and  brought  his 
family  out.  At  the  close  of  May,  after  burning  the 
brushwood  and  slightly  breaking  the  surfiice,  he 
sowed  the  ten  acres,  upon  which  ttie  sun  now  shone 
freely,  unobstructed  by  the  dying  spring  fohage. 
with  a  bvshel  and  a  half  of  gourd-secNd  maize;  and 
at  the  time  of  my  visit  in  September,  he  showed  me 
a  crop  upon  the  grotmd  ready  to  harvest  of  fifty 
bushels  to  the  acre — the  whole  return  being  conse- 
quently five  hundred  bush^  for  the  one  and  a  half 
sown.  At  the  some  lime,  the  fodder  yi«»lded,  by 
stripping  ihe  tall  stems  of  the  maize  of  their  broad 
and  redundant  leaves,  amounting  to  a  thousand 
liundles,  sufficient  to  afford  winter-food  for  fifteen 
head  of  cnitle,  which  during  the  summer  had  lived 
and  fatten<*d  in  the  for*»st,  with  their  compeers  the 
:»wine.  without  being  a  charge  upon  the  settler.  Be- 
sides thtp  prot!nce,  Ihe  fie' J  had  yielded  fifty  wagon- 
loads  of  pumpkins,  of  which  great  use  is  made,  both 
Air  the  family  and  the  stock.  Such  is  the  amnwng 
terlilffy  of  this  region,  and  the  furilities  uith  whidi 
the  necessaries  of  life  may  be  procured !  I  hnve 
2'ven  you  this  single  instance  out  of  many  of  which 
I  took  fxart  and  particular  note. 

*  While  I  ad<l  that  the  whole  tract  purchased  was 
of  tlip  snme  inejchaustiMe  richness  of  s«»il— covered 
wilh  the  most  exuh^rant  and  noble  forp«t%  many  trees 
which  I  measured  htfing  six  vards  in  girth— ©hound- 
ing with  excellent  water  an<i  limeslone— situated  at 
a  point  where  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  trans- 
pi»rtiiig  any  quantity  of  produce  to  a  markei-^you 
may  wHl  supp«»se  that  the  owner  cannot  but  become 
wealthy.'— -Lai fo6<,  vol.  ii.  p.  137*     / O" 
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What  follows  refers  to  an  eiperiment* 
on  a  much  larger  scale,  in  the  h^ck  ^rri* 
tory  of  the  state  of  New  Yurk:'^ 

*  The  estate  of  F ,  conwsdiig  of  about  tbirty- 

■iz  thoutaad  acres,  was,  litUo  more  dian  twenty 
years  a{?o,  in  the  state  of  nature ;  then  was  not  a 
road  passing  through  it,  there  was  not  a  tree  cut ; 
but  for  a^es  the  heavy  forest,  deckin*^  the  couotry 
and  shading  the  streams  and  ponds,  had  grown  and 
oome  to  nnaturity,  and  decayed  and  fallen,  to  add  to 
the  mould  which  covered  its  undulat4ng  surface. 
After  the  termination  of  the  war,  our  host,  the  son  of 
the  original  purchaser,  came  from  the  metropolis  of 
the  State,  devoling  himsdf  to  the  improvement  «f  his 
patrimony.  He  fearlessly  laid  the  axe  at  the  root  of 
the  trees — built  himself  a  log-but,  aud  htgtiu  to  cul- 
tivate a  corner  of  his  domain.  In  a  year  or  two  he 
married,  and  brousrht  his  youn/jr  and  accomplished 
wife,  tenderly  nurtured,  of*^  the  best  blood  of  the  Un- 
ion, to  bear  him  companionship  in  his  but  during  the 
■ummer.  In  no  country  have  vou  nobler  examples 
of  that  devotion  and  heroism  which  enables  woman 
to  .sacrifice  self,  and  bend  to  circumstances.  She 
was  content  with  the  comparative  solitude  of  the 
forest,  and  to  live — as  people  must  live,  whatever  be 
their  birth  and  breeding, — nxighly  and  rudely  in  the 
backwoods.  Thus  they  passed  several  years,  oscil- 
lating between  the  best  society  of  New  York  in  the 
winter,  and  that  of  workmen  and  rude  settlers  in  the 
summer.  Their  loe-hot  was  for  many  vears  their 
habitation.  But  their  self-denial  baa  long  ece  this 
had  its  reward. 

*  One-third  of  the  whole  estate  was  uoder  steady 
culture  at  the  time  Qf  our  visit,  and  they  counted 
sixteen  hundred  taxable  inhabitants  within  their 
boundaries.  Roads  were  opened  to  the  north  and 
south.  The  log-hut  had  oisappeared;  and  in  its 
place  a  spacious  and  handsome  country-seat,  built 
of  white  marble,  quarried  on  the  estate,  rose  in  a 
prominent  situation  on  the  bank  of  a  limpid  lake,  two 
or  three  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  by 
hanging  woods  and  rocky  shores.  The  tasteful  ele- 
gance of  the  interior  was  in  harmony  with  that  of 
3ie  exterior— shrubberies,  ^rdcns,  orchards,  and 
gravel-walks  occupied  the  immediate,  vicinity ;  nor 
were  the  bath-)iouse  and  all  the  facilities  for  boating; 
and  fishing  forgotten.  Such  were  the  changes 
e0*ected  by  patience,  perseverance,  and  taste.'  — 
p.   147. 

Mr.  Latrobe  gives  a  great  many  most  in- 
teresting and  useful  details  respecting  the 
recent  settlement  of  many  of  our  country- 
men in  the  better  condition  of  life,  espe- 
cially naval  and  military  officers  on  half- 
pay,  in  the  province  of  Upper  Canada  ; 
and  we  recommend  this  part  of  his  book 
to  the  earnest  study  of  all  persons  of  the 
like  class  who  may  feel  inclined  to  follow 
their  example  • 

Mr  Tj«trob«»  ig  not  one  of  those  travellers 
who  feel  interested  only  in  some  one  ortwo 
of  the  subjects  whirh  a  new  country  pre- 
sents to  observation.  He  carries  with  him, 
wherever  we  find  him,  the  same  liberal 
curiosity,  the  same  gentle  sympathies,  and 


*  Such  persons,  however,  will  find  their  beet 
practical  guide  in  the  '  Notes'  lately  published  hv 
Mr.  Ferguson,  of  VVoodhead — a  skilful  Scotch  agn- 
cultiirtst,' whose  precept  and  example  are  of  the  most 
sterling  value. 


the  same  vivtd  powers  of  description:  and 
we  know  not  whether  his  sketches  of 
nianners  civilized  and  barbarous,  his  hii* 
torical  disqiiisitipna,  or  his  letters  on  the 
phenomena  of  nature  living  and  inanimate, 
are  likely  to  be  most  generally  admirei 
Nor  do  the  real  antiquities  of  Ameria 
escape  his  enthusiasn^.  Oqr  readers  will 
do  well  to  compare  the  following  elegant 
passage  with  Mr.  Flint's  more  detailed 
acjcount  of  the  Indian  mounds,  which  we 
had  occasion  to  quotas  9  fjew  yeara  ago 
when  reviewing  his  •  Ten  years  in  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi :' — 

'I  never  at  any  time  «pproachftd  the  Indiu 
mounds,  thoae  relica  of  a  people  and  of  a  time  of 
which  no  recollection  or  tradition  has  been  presen- 
ed,  without  interest  and  feeling.  That  the  handi 
that  reared  thofn  should  lon«f  ago  have  been  miovled 
with  the  day  of  which  they  formed  these  aimple,  bat 
endurinff  monuments  excites  no  wonder:  <feneitli« 
departs  after  {sreoeration — one  djnasty  f<^ow8  sdo- 
ther — one  nation  perishes,  and  its  place  is  filled  by 
another ;  but  it  is  seldom  that  all  memory,  all  tradi- 
tion is  lost  of  a  people.  A  name  alone  may  remain, 
without  any  other  distinctive  feature,  but  that  is 
yet  a  name,  and  under  it  the  existence  of  a  dif- 
tinct  division  of  the  human  race  majr  yet  stand 
recorded  in  the  book  of  the  worfd's  histofy.  Bat 
here,  on  this  vaat  continent,  dispersed  over  a  frat 
extept  ^territory,  you  fipd  the  relics  of  aD  utterly 
for^tten  race.  They  roust  have  been  a  numerow 
one,  for  the  magnitude  of  the  works  they  have  left 
behind  them  attest  it.  You  see  mounds  raised  upon 
the  rich  level  plains  of  the  west,  which  will  ever  re- 
main a  marvel.  They  must  have  attained  to  a  cer- 
Uin  degree  of  civilization  and  sedentary  habits, 
superior  to  the  races  whom  the  present  ago  hw  weo 
in  turn  displaced  by  those  of  our  own  hue  snd  Wood  : 
—they  were  more  civiliied,  more  powerful,  more  w- 
lightened  than  the  Indian  racca  of  our  day.  We 
read  this  truth  in  the  vestiges  of  their  towns  and 
fortifications,  and  the  lands  once  cultivated  by  them, 
—yet  it  is  in  vain  you  pry  into  the  secret  of  their 
deeds,  time  of  existence,  or  historv.  You  dig  into 
their  places  of  sepulture— you  handle  their  bones ;  but 
they  are  silent,  and  tell  you  nothing ;— and  the  uten- 
sils you  unearth  only  show  you  that  they  were 
numerous,  and,  however  powerful,  simple  m  their 
habits.  J    k-   » 

*  Man  is  less  perfect  for  the  timebeing,  and  subjett 
to  greater  viciftsitudes  than  even  the  birds  of  the  air 
and  the  beasts  of  the  field,  whom  hi  affects  to  govern 
and  despise.  And  this  is  impresred  on  ray  mind  aa 
I  listen  to  the  sons  of  these  sweet  birds.  There  are 
voices  yet  abroad  in  the  land  of  those  forgoUen  tnbes, 
at  this  very  moment,  singing  the  same  sweet  strain 
as  ruflgjhronirh  the  oak  groves  two  thousand  yeare 
affo!  They  have  not  forgotten  the  ^^»^^X!TEI 
tho  parents  of  llieir  race  in  Paradise.  God  wa 
Ataini>«^  th*Hn  with  il»e  species  of  P"^'^'**"^*5 
which  he  de»i<rned  them,  and  thev  have  not  departeo 
iroin  it  Their  kind  has  suffered  no  viciasiturte- 
th»?y  have  probably  neither  deteriorated  "<>^f*If"'^ 
srreater  perfection  in  any  respect  since  "*f  ?"{^ 
their  creation,  but  have  carolled,  and  "*•*•  ,;,r^ 
paired,  from  generation  to  generation;  »"'""'3» 
the  end  for  which  they  were  spparently  ^'***^ 
«  bile  race  after  race  of  human  bein«?s  has  «"?**"  f^ 
passed  a  w^y,  and  the  earth  has  been  alternategf  0"«a 
and  disserted  by  Nations  and  individuals  P«P®^^'j 
nothing.  Without  thi»  certainty  of  immortjility^^ 
the  sweet  hope  of  being  restored,  through  u«« 
mercy,  to  that  estate  from  which  wi  have  Wien, 
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■licbt  w^  Ml  w«n  te  teinpM  to  desplOf  r^VoL  i. 

We  have  bestowed  8b  iDuch  of  our  space 
OB  these  new  author^*— especially  on  Mr. 
LAtrobe — that  we  find  ourselves  obliged 
to  abstain  from  fmrtbef  quotations  ali^at 
America,  and  most,  therefore,  be  contented 
to  recommend  once  more  in  general  terms 
the  '  Tour  to  the  Prairies'  of  our  old  fa- 
Torite,  Mr.  Washington  Irring.  We  read 
the  book  with  ht|rh  interest,  and  not  the 
leea  for  the  norel  aspects  and  attitudes  in 
which  it  brings  our  worthy  friend  himself 
before  vs.  Clad  in  his  leathem  jerkin, 
moiHited  on  his  fiery  steed,  and  armed 
wiUi  his  huf  e  blonderbuss,  for  close  en^- 
eonnter  with  wolves,  bears,  bofialoes,  and 
the  other  terrors  of  the  Prairie,  he  must 
indeed  hare  appeared  very  tinlike  what  we 
had  been  used  to  meet  announced  under  his 
name.  But  whether  on  a  wild  horse,  or 
OB  ftti  easy  chair,  he  retains  the  same  hap- 
py htmrar  to  be  pleased  with  everything, 
and  the  same  happy  power  to  please  eve- 
rybody about  hiit.  His  nephew  has  also 
lately  published  a  very  agreeable  little 
work,  IB  which  much  of  the  same  sort  of 
seenery  and  adventure  is  painted  with  no 
triTial  share  of  the  same  telent.*  N^>t 
ought  we  to  close  ^ufr  paper  without  n^im- 
in jr  •  The  Wmter  iti  the  Far  West,*  by  Mr. 
Hoffman — another  nctW  book  which  will 
richly  reward  the  reader's  attention. 

But  the  book  of  the  season,  as  far  as 
America  is  eoneemed,  is  un^ftrestionably 
that  of  Mr.  Latrobe.  He  is  evidently  an 
aathoT  from  whose  future  lucubrations 
we  may  hope  to  receive  large  supplies  of 
amusetnent  and  instruction.  To  what 
part  of  the  world  he  has  turned  his  9teps 
we  do  not  know,  bcit  w^  understand  he  is 
again  ramblhig  somewhere,  and  we  shall 
not  fail  to  watch  the  result  of  his  pere- 
grinations. 


Abt.  VL — Papers  relating  t9  Bmigra' 
Hon.  Printed  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 27th  March,  1835. 

2.  Two  Expeditions  into  the  Interior  of 
Southern  Avstralia;  with  Observations 
on  the  General  Resources  of  New  South 
Wales.  By  Captain  Charles  Sturt  2 
vola  8vo.     London,  1833. 


^  Indian  Sketches,  ttVen  during  an  Expedition 
atnong  the  Pawnee  Tribes  a^d  other  Indians  of 
North  America.  By  John  T.  Irriog,  jtin.  2  vols. 
ISmo. 


3.  SUtte  and  Position  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia, or  the  Swan  River  Settlement. 
By  Captain  Irwin,  late  acting  Governor 
of  the  Colony.     8vo.     London,  1835* 

4.  Letters  from  Poor  Persons  who  have 
lately  emigrated  to  Canada,  3d  edit. 
1835. 

It  has  been  shown  over  and  over  again 
in  this  Journal,  that  the  redundancy  of  la- 
bor which  weighs  so  heavily  on  our  parish 
rates,  and  renders  the  administration  of 
any  poor-law  the  legislature  may  enact  a 
difficult  and  dangerous  matter;— the  dearth 
of  employment,  and  consequently  of  the 
means  of  sustenance,  which  forces  the 
Irish  peasantry  into  illegal  and  murderous 
combinations,  and  prepares  them  to  be 
the  ready  tools  of  every  political  agitator 
who  has  an  object  to  serve  in  fomenting 
rebellion ; — -.the  excessive  competition 
which,  in  every  branch  of  trade,  in  every 
avenue  for  the  investment  of  capital,  and 
in  every  profession,  renders  the  chance 
of  a  remunerating  return  every  day  more 
and  more  precarious; — that  these  per- 
plexing circumstances,  which  our  econo- 
mists have  so  belabored  their  brains  to 
render  still  more  puzzling,  are,  in  (hct,  the 
simple  and  inevitable  results  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  our  population  and  our  wealth, 
during  a  lengthened  peace,  and  under  the 
shadow  of  free  and  happy  institutions, 
without  a  proportionate  increase  of  the 
territorial  area  for  their  employmennt; 
and  that  the  obvious  remedy  to  this  ple- 
thora lies — not  as  the  Broughams  and 
Martineaus  advise,  in  a  painful  and  sui- 
cidal attempt  to  check  the  rate  of  increase 
of  our  people  and  our  capital — ^but  in  the 
enlargement  of  the  field  for  their  employ- 
ment, by  facilitating  their  transfer  to  those 
territonal  dependencies  of  Britain  which 
ouffht  to  be  considered  as  much  in  the 
light  of  outlying  counties  as  the  Isles  of 
Wight,  Jersey,  or  Man — ^where  there  is 
ample  room  and  verge  enough,  for  the 
development  of  our  industry  for  centuries 
to  come-~and  where,  from  the  luxuriance 
of  the  yet  virgin  soil,  the  returns  will  re- 
pay tenfold  the  cost  of  its  cultivation. 

Every  hour  forces  this  subject  more  and 
more  upon  our  attention,  as  the  true  and 
only  solution  of  the  difficulties  whereby 
the  industry  of  the  country  finds  itself 
cramped  and  pinched.  To  take  but  one 
instance  out  of  hundreds: — ^the  heart- 
rending case  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  of 
the  north  of  England  and  the  west  of 
Scotland.*    For  twenty  years  this  portion 


*  On  this,  as  on  all  other  sobjsets  oooneoted  with 
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of  our  working  population  has  been  preas- 
ing  iUi  miserable  condition  on  the  atten- 
tion of  parliament,  and  earnestly  suppli 
eating  some  leglslatiye  relief.  In  1818,  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  after 
a  patient  investigation  of  their  suffering 
state,  and  of  all  the  imagined  means  of 
relieving  it,  came  to  the  opinion  that  it 
admitted  but  of  one  remedy,  namely,  the 
affording  them  facilities  to  emigrate.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  no  steps  were  tak- 
en— or  none  to  any  .effectual  extent — in 
furtherance  of  this  recommendation ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that,  after  years  of 
protracted  anguish  in  what  was  then  a 
hopeless,  and  has  by  every  subsequent 
year  been  shown  to  be  a  perfectly  despe- 
rate contest  with  their  gigantic  rival,  the 
steam-engine,  we  have  these  unfortunate 
hand-loom  weavers  still  before  parlia- 
ment, reiterating  their  sad  story,  and  call- 
ing aloud,  as  before,  for  restrictions  on 
machinery,  boards  of  trade  to  regulate 
wages,  and  all  the  other  nostrums  which 
drowning  men  may  be  excused  for  catch- 
ing at  in  their  agony  as  means  of  salva- 
tion, but  which,  if  granted  to  their  prayers, 
could  only  make  Uieir  state  worse  rather 
than  better. 

It  is,  indeed,  surprising  that  any  single 
member  of  parliament  should  think  of  en- 
couraging the  delusion  under  which  these 
poor  people  labor,  by  granting  them  the 
successive  committees  tnat  have  been  sit- 
ting during  the  two  last  sessions  for  the 
consideration  of  their  wild  requests.  It  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  any  man  of  educa- 
tion in  the  present  day  can  imagine  im- 
provements of  machinery  (that  is,  of  the 
instruments  by  which  man  produces  the 
various  objects  of  his  consumption)  to  be 
an  evil  which  it  is  desirable  to  restrict,  or 
can  seriously  propose  that  the  legislature 
should  interfere  to  dictate  the  terms  of  the 
pecuniary  bargain  between  employers  and 
their  laborers.  The  desire  to  stand  well 
with  popular  constituencies,  by  an  ap- 
pearance of  attention  even  to  their  idlest 
fancies,  is  no  doubt  at  the  bottom  of  the 
appointment  of  these  committees.  They 
are,  however,  extremely  injurious,  in  as 
far  as  they  afford  countenance  to  a  mis- 
chievous delusion,  and  divert  the  attention 
of  all  parties  from  the  consideration  of 

Scotland,  we  mav  safely  refer  our  readera  to  the 
'  New  Statistical  Accoant,'  now  in  progress  of  pub- 
lication at  Edinburgh,  and  which,  when  completed, 
will  be  the  most  valuable  work  of  the  kind  ever  pro- 
duced in  any  ceuntry  of  the  world.  It  reflects,  in- 
deed, the  very  highest  honor  on  the  dewy  of  Soot- 
land.  See  in  particular  Dr.  Magadan's  article  on 
CHasgow,  and  that  on  Dundee. 


that  remedy  which  mlone  ii  adequate  to 
the  occasion. 

Look  again  to  the  efforts  now  niakinK 
throughout  England  for  the  reduction  of 
pauperism.  Can  the  workhouse  system 
of  relief  for  the  able-bodied — ^the  sheet- 
anchor  of  the  scheme  embodied  in  the  late 
Poor-Law  Amendment  Act — be  effectnal 
to  that  end?  Nay,  can  it  be  safe,  pncti- 
cable,  or  just,  to  coop  up  our  industrious 
peasantry  in  these  district  jaols,  and  seyer 
them  from  their  .wives  and  children,  for 
the  crime  of  not  being'  able  to  obtain  em- 
ployment, while  their  labor-market  is  kept 
in  a  state  of  constant  glut  by  the  overflow 
of  Irish  wretchedness  into  it,  and  no  vent 
is  opened  to  drain  off  the  surplus?  Ooe 
of  two  things  only. can  happen  from  such 
an  attempt,  if  made :  either  a  renewal  of 
the  Jacqiierie  of  the  autumn  of  1830,  or 
at  least  the  general  depression  of  oar  bold 
peasantry  to  the  potato  and  water  level  of 
their  Irish  competitors  in  the  labor-mar- 
ket.' We  are  of  opinion,  from  what  his- 
tonr  and  experience  inform  us  of  the  spirit 
and  impatience  of  tyranny,  which  chaiic- 
terize  that  peasantry,  as  well  as  froni 
sundry  other  indications  of  a  more  parti- 
cular nature,  that  the  last  of  these  alter- 
natives is  by  far  the  least  likely  of  die 
two  to  occur.  But  one  or  the  other  is 
inevitable..*  True  it  is  that  parishes  and 
unions  are  empowered  by  the  late  act  to 
raise  money  on  the  security  of  their  rates 
for  aiding  the  emigration  of  their  surplus 
laboring  poor ;  but  there  is  little  proba- 
bility of  their  doing  this,  if  they  are  per- 
mitted to  set  rid  of  the  application  for 
work  by  the  offer  of  the  workhouse:  in 
other  words  (for  it  amounts  to  nothing 
less),  by  a  threat  of  imprisonment.  We 
still  hope  that  among .  the  amendments 
which  must  shortly  be  introduced  in  the 
late  act,  this  will  not  be  overlooked—- 
namely,  that  before  able-bodied  laborers 
are  compelled  to  reside,  and  to  bring  their 
innocent  families  within  the  close  and  con- 
taminating atmosphere  of  a  workhouse,  as 
the  sole  condition  of  their  relief  or  em- 
ployment, they  shall  have  the  oflfer  of  a 


♦  We  take  this  opportunity  of  directui£  attantioo 
to  a  work  which  we  nave  just  read,  but  which  ww* 
yet  published— the  $temd  $eHei  of  Mr.  GW? 
*  Country  Curate.*  Thie  humane,  manly,  "d  miij- 
fected  writer  has  here  put  together  in  ^  ^  j^  f  rr 
Ptoriee,  In  themselves  full  of  deep  and  almost  Crtbbe* 
like  interest,  a  mass  of  solid  information  conc^/Bf 
the  reoent  history  and  the  actual  condition  and  osMti 
of  the  English  peasantry,  such  as  we  sincerdyDS- 
lieve  no  ot&r  work  of  any  class  whatever  can  sappiy. 
It  is  well  that  the  most  popular  form  of  oontpofH^ 
is  at  last  turned  to  such  objects,  and  by  such  talsiK*> 
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free  passage  for  themselves  and  liheir  fa- 
milies to  one  of  the  colonies. 

Onr  earnest  desire,  we  confess  (and, 
moreover,  entertain  a  confident  hope  of 
living  to  see  it  fhlfilled),  is,  that  means 
should  he  provided,  of  a  pablic,  a  perma- 
nent, and  gratnitous  character,  for  facili- 
tating the  spontaneous  emigration  of  ever3r 
indostrions  laborer  who  finds  it  impossi- 
ble to  procure  a  sabsistence  in  the  British 
islands.  In  one  word,  we  desire  to  see  the 
Atlantic  bridged  over  hj  government  ar- 
rangements, at  the  expense  of  the  nation, 
for  the  free  passage  of  all  able*bodied 
paupers  who,  after  due  notice,  may  pre- 
sent themselves  at  the  outports,  with  a 
proper  certificate  of  character,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  their  situation. 

Suppose,  for  an  instant,  such  an  ar- 
rangement were  established,  and  in  active 
operation,  what  a  load  of  anxiety  would 
be  taken  off  the  bosoms  of  those  who, 
whether  as  members  of  the  government, 
of  the  legislature,  or  of  society,  feel  a 
deep  and  overwhelming  interest  in  all  that 
affects  the  condition  of  the  laboring 
classes — the  numerical  bulk  of  the  com- 
munity! No  more  committees  or  com- 
missions of  inquiry  into  the  distressed 
state  of  the  Glasgow  weavers,  the  Sussex 
ploughmen,  or  the  Irish  cottiers  1  No 
more  itinerant  bands  of  inoperative  ope- 
ratives challenging  our  compassion  on 
every  high  road  with  assurances  that  the 
mills  in  which  they  lately  worked  have 
been  shut  up,  or  the  furnaces  blown  out, 
and  that  they  have  vainly  wandered  in 
search  of  employment  from  -  Paisley  to 
Axminster,  or  from  Merthyr  Tydfil  to 
Birmingham!  No  more  'heart-rending 
accoants  of  the  entire  papulation  of  ex- 
tensive districts,  laboring  at  their  un- 
healthy looms  through  the  livelong  day, 
and  half  the  night,  for  a  sum  which  will 
not  keep  a  fiimily  in  bread  and  water! 
No  more  futile  (because  easily  evaded) 
acts  to  prevent  the  wholesale  offering  up 
of  infant  life  at  the  shrine  of  the  factory 
Juggernaut,  by  mothers  who  must  sacri- 
fice their  babes  to  buy  off  famine  I  No 
more  minute,  painful,  and  unsatisfactory 
inquiries  into  the  character,  past  history, 
and  earnings  of  almost  every  agricultural 
laborer^  in  the  country,  with  a  view  to 
determine  the  question  whether  he  sh&ll 
be  allowed  eighteen  pence  at  the  end  of 
the  week  out  of  the  parish  rates,  to  assist 
him  to  maintain  his  fiimily,  or  be  required 
to*  bring  them  all,  boy«  and  girl*,  and  their 
decent  mother  to  boot,  to  take  up  their 
residence  in  clcei^ified  workhouses,  with* 
hi  high  walls,  and  consume  theib  lives  in 
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pacing  round  yards  twenty  f^et  by  thirty, 
and  eating  bread  and  cheese  on  the  odd 
days  of  the'  week,  and  porridge  on  the 
even  I  No  more  rick-burnings  and  ma- 
chine-breaking by  a  peasantry  demoral- 
ized through  a  long  course  of  training  to 
idleness  in  the  school  of  the  parish  gravel- 
pit!  No  more  desolating  accounts  from 
counties  Clare  or  Mayo  of  the  ejectment 
of  fifty  cottier  families  from  their  farms 
and  hovels — for  arrear  of  rent,  or  for  the 
sake  of  enabling  the  landlord  to  enlarge 
his  park,  or'  to  turn  his  small  fkrms  into 
large  ones — having  been  followed,  as  a 
thing  of  course,  by  the  murder  of  the 
agent,  the  burning  of  the  new  tenants  in 
their  beds,  atid  the  general  outbreak  of  a 
Rockite  insurrection,  requiring  the  Insur- 
rection Act,  and  a  couple  of  regiments, 
and  half  a  dbzen  executions,  to  quell  it! 
No  more  harrowing  statements  of  the 
population  of  whole  districts  being  ha- 
bitually compe]led,/or  want  of  work  and 
food,  to  eke  out  their  single  meal  of  dry 
potatoes  with  bitter  and  unwholesome 
weeds,  until  their  very  blood  turns  ye^ 
low!*  Und^  such  a  provision  the  labor- 
ing population  of  the  United  Kingdom 
would  preserve  itself  in  a  healthy  and  safe 
condition.  The  labor-market  of  the  Brit- 
ish empire  Would  be  put  in  equilibria. 
So  long  as  the  demand  for  labor  in  the 
colonies  continued  at  anylhins  like  its 
-present  intensitv— (and,  as  we  shall  short- 
ly show,  there  is  no  prospect  of  its  dimi- 
nution, but,  on  the  contrary,  a  certainty, 
under  wise  rea^lations,  of  its  continud 
increase), — so  lohg  might  we  sit  down  ill 
the  happy  conviction  Uiat  no  willing  h^ 
borer  could  long  want  employment-^sb 
long  must  the  rate  of  wages  in  this  coun^- 
try  maintain  itself  at  something  not  ranch 
under  that  which  obtains  in  the  colonies, 
where  the  abundance  of  fresh  and  fertile 
soil,  to  be  had  almost  for  the  asking,  must 
always  preserve  it  at  a  very  high  level 
Indu9triou^  pauperism  would  wholly  dis- 
appear, and  poverty  be  found  only  amonr 
the  crippled,  the  sick,  and  the  impotent! 


*  Horrible  as  suoh  stitemeBts  are,  aod  almost  in* 
credible  when  told  of  a  ooontfy  w\a€h  annually  e9> 
ports  several  milliooe^  worth  of  proTimons— -of  a 
coontry  which  forms  a  portiota  of  an  empire  undoubt- 
edly the  wealthieet  in  the  world,  and  w%icbprid<oi 
itself  oa  its  bamanity,  refinement,  and  oiviKianoB— 
we  have  reason  to  know  Uiat  many  sneh,  and,  if  pot* 
sible,  some  still  more  bdrrowing,  wiU  he  found  in  the 
Report  of  the  Commission  for  inquiring  into  the  statd 
of  the  poor  of  Ireland,  when  it  Is  prodhieed';  btit  wbete 
is  this  te  bet^Aad^  whes  srvweto'wipe  off  the 
stigma  that  rests  on  the  legislatio»  of  3ritaia  for  al^ 
lowing  the  only  real  grievances  of  Ireland  to  remaih 
K>l««g«im«KeT«dt         _^,feedbyG00«  _- 
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But  the  benefits  of  such  a  state  of  things 
"wonld  not  be  confined  to  the  laboring 
classes.  Capital  in  this  country  is  noto- 
riously in  the  same  condition  of  conges- 
tion as  labor.  The  cajpitalist,  it  is  true,  is 
competent  without  aid  from  the  state  to 
transfer  his  capital  to  the  colonies ;  but  of 
what  use  would  it  be  to  him  there,  unless 
he  can  procure  an  adequate  supply  of  la- 
bor to  set  it  in  motion!  He  may  buy 
land  dirt-cheap,  but  where  are  the  axe- men 
to  clear  it,  the  ploughmen  to  cultivate  it  ? 
These  he  cannot  import  with  his  plouglis 
and  axes,  as  he  would  cattle  or  horses, 
since,  in  a  free  state,  they  would  leaye  him 
immediately  upon  their  landing,  tempted 
by  the  high  rate  of  wages  which  the  scar- 
city of  labor  maintains  in  the  colony.  All 
attempts  to  secure  the  services  of  imported 
laborers  by  a  system  of  indenture  or  ap- 
prenticeship have  failed  upon  trial,  from 
the  facility  of  avoiding  the  indenture  by 
removal  to  other  neijrhboring  countries, 
or  from  the  recognisea  and  invincible  la- 
ziness of  compelled,  as  contrasted  with 
voluntary,  labor.  But  let  government  pour 
in  a  copious  though  duly  regulated  stream 
of  emigrant  laborers,  and  the  operations 
of  the  colonial  capitalist  will  be  propor- 
tionably  developed.  Certain  of  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  labor,  and  equally  so  of  a 
market  for  his  produce  in  the  mother 
country,  whose  demand  for  colonial  corn, 
and  wool,  and  timber,  will  be  proportion- 
ate to  the  growing  demand  of  the  colony 
upon  her  manufactures — ^he  will  boldly 
embark  in  the  reclamation  of  its  fertile 
wastes.  The  forest  will  be  cleared,  cuUi- 
yation  will  spread  itself,  and  towns  arise 
with  the  magical  rapidity  which  is  witnes- 
sed in  the  western  provinces  of  the  United 
States.  And  the  avenue  thus  afforded  for 
the  profitable  employment  of  capital  can- 
not but  affect  the  rate  of  profits  in  every 
branch  of  industry  and  investment  for  ca- 
pital of  the  mother  country.  Our  manu- 
utctures  will  find  a  new  and  rapidly- 
increasing  market  in  the  thriving  colo- 
nies, which  they  look  for  in  vain  among 
our  idle  paupers  at  home,  or  in  the  slug- 
gish nations  of  southern  Europe  and  Ame- 
rica. And  innumerable  openings  will  pre- 
sent themselves  for  the  trading  enterprise 
or  professional  skill  of  those  individuals 
of  various  classes  who  are  now  hopelessly 
waging  an  internecine  rivalry  wim  a  host 
of  competitors,  in  the  limited  field  which 
these  tiny  islands  afford  for  the  develop- 
ment of  British  energy. 

And  what  price  will  the  nation  have  to 
pay  for  a  talbman  which  shall  secure  to 
olass   such  eminent  advantages? 


What  price,  let  us  first  ask,  would  be  con- 
sidered too  great  for  it  ?  Millions  might 
be  well  laid  out  in  its  purchase;  since, 
viewed  only  in  a  pecuniary  light,  the  in- 
creased trade  and  business  of  all  kinds 
that  would  follow  from  it,  and  the  savings 
it  would  occasion  in  poor-rate,  in  the  cost 
of  crime,  and  in  the  cost  of  police  armed 
and  unarmed,  would  be  worth  many  and 
many  a  million  to  the  nation !  We  ha?e 
lately  saddled  the  country  with  a  permanent 
debt  of  seven  hundred,  thousand  pounds 
per  annum,  for  the  sake  of  liberating  from 
slavery  about  that  number  of  blacks. 
Without  undervaluing  the  great  object  of 
that  costly  measure,  we  may  be  permitted 
to  hold  the  welfare  of  the  millions  of  our 
white  fellow-countrymen  who  earn  their 
daily  bread  by  their  daily  labor,  to  be  in- 
finitely dearer  and  more  valuable  than  that 
of  the  half  savage  black  apprentices  of  our 
West  India  islands.  Ancf,  putting  aside 
the  feeling  attached  to  the  ideas  of  slavery 
and  freedom,  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
amount  of  physical  and  mental  suffering 
from  which  we  have  at  that  expense  re- 
lieved the  negroes,  was  as  nothing  com- 
pared with  that  which  our  unemployed 
and  workhouse-imprisoned  laborers  of 
England,  and.  the  starving  peasantry  of 
Ireland,  still  endure.  They  are  free  in- 
deed ; — but  what  is  liberty  to  one  who  hat 
not  a  potato  T .  Or,  is  he  free,  who  must 
starve,  unless  he  accept  confinement  in  a 
workhouse  1  Whs^t  price  then  we  ask— 
measuring  by  the  scale  of  liberality  which 
was  established  by  parliament  in  that  re- 
cent instlmce — what  sum  could  be  too 
great  to  pay  to  relieve  these  millions  of 
our  fellow-countrymen  from  their  bond- 
age, not  a  nominal  but  a  real  slavery-rthe 
slavery  of  the  overseer  or  the  middleman? 
— Viewed,  whether  as  a  question  of  mere 
finance,  of  policy,  or  of  feeling,  would  any 
price  be  too  much  to  pay  for  such  a 
change  ? 

But  what  would  be  iU  real  cost?  The 
answer  to  this  question  must  be  sought 
in  an  inquiry  into  the  rate  of  increase  of 
the  population  of  the  British  islands.  This 
may  be  stated  in  round  numbers  at  about 
300,000  per  annum.  But  the  increase  of 
the  means  of  employment  at  home  will  no 
doubt  absorb  a  considerable  proportion  o( 
this  numerical  incre^ise.  The  removal, 
therefore,  of  200,000  individuals  yearly 
would,  probably,  take  off  the  whole  excess. 
And,  indeed,  we  have  great  doubts  whe- 
ther anything  like  that  number  would  be 
applicants  for  a  free  passage.  This  num- 
ber will,  at  an  average  of  ftve  to  each  (a- 
mily,  give  40,000  heads  of  families  to  be 
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remoyed ;  and  if  we  allow  25Z.  as  the  are- 
ra^  cost  of  passage  and  prorisions  to  each 
family,  or  5Z.  per  head — a  most  liberal  al- 
lowance, as  we  shall  shortly  prore — the 
total  expenditure  cannot  exceed  a  million 
pf  rannum  ;  about  a  third  more  than  what 
we  hare  willingly  consented  to  pay  for 
the  extinction  of  negro  slavery,  and  one- 
eighth  only  of  the  annual  amount  of  the 
poor-rate  of  England  and  Wales  !  Near- 
ly fif^y  millions  are  annually  levied  from 
this  wealthy  nation,  fof  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  state:  twenty-eight  millions 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  national  faith 
by  payment  of  the  public  creditor.  Even 
if  it  could  not  be  proved  (as  it  most  clear- 
ly can)  that  the  money  will  be  returned 
With  ample  interest  into  the  national  cof- 
fers, would  one  million  be  too  much  to 
pay  for  the  complete  extinction  of  indus- 
trious pauperism  throughout  the  three 
kingdoms  T 

Many  persons,  we  know,  are  friendly  to 
die  principle  of  emigration  applied  as  a 


relief  to  the  excess  of  population  from 
which  we  are  suffering,  but  deprecate  the 
interference  of  government  or  the  legisla- 
ture, and  are  satisfied  with  that  amount  of 
emigration  which  is  at  present  sponta- 
neously taking  place  at  the  expense  of  the 
individuals  themselves,  occasionally  as- 
sisted by  charitable  neighbors  and  their 
parishes.  But  experience  has  now  proved 
that  this  spontaneous  emigration  is  insuf- 
ficient to  effect  the  object  in  view.  The 
number  of  emigrants  who  under  this  sys- 
tem have  leA  the  united  kingdom  annually 
within  the  last  four  years  has  rather  fallen 
off  than  increased,  as  it  should  have  done, 
if  we  are  to  entertain  any  hope  of  its 
reaching  an  extent  sufficient  to  make  a 
'sensible  impression  on  the  labor-market 
here.  The  following  is  the  statement  just 
furnished  to  the  House  of  Commons  from 
the  Colonial  Office,  of  the  progress  of 
emigration  to  Canada  and  the  United  States 
during  the  last  six  years. 


Comparative  Statement  of  the  Number  of  Emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom 

to  North  America 


1829. 

1830. 

1831. 

1832. 

1833. 

1834. 

Arrived  at  Quebec 
«•        at  New  York» 

15,945 
11,501 

28,000 
21,433 

50,254 
22,607 

51,746 

28,289 

21,752 
16,000 

30,935 
26,540 

Total     .     .     . 

27,446 

49,433 

72,861 

80,029 

37,752 

57,475 

It  will  be  observed  that,  though  the  in- 
crease was  very  rapid  from  1829  to  1831, 
in  the  next  year  it  was  but  moderate,  and 
in  1833  the  numbers  were  reduced  to  less 
than  one-half  of  those  of  preceding  years. 
This  was  owinff  no  doubt  ^o  the  dread  of 
cholera,  which  had  found  its  ^ay  to  North 
America  in  the  early  part  of  that  year ; 
and  though  the  emigrants,  as  appears  from 
the  statement  of  the  government  agent, 
Mr.  Buchanan,  were  less  severely  affected 
by  this  scourge  than  the  resident  popuia- 
tiou,  still  it  considerably  damped  the  de- 
sire to  follow  close  upon  the  track  of  so 
rude  a  fellow-traveller.  The  emigration 
of  last  year  gained  in  some  degree  upon 
that  of  1833,  but  did  not  much  exceed  that 
of  1830,  and  fell  very  far  short  of  the  num- 
ber which  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  1831. 


*  It  18  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  greaterpro- 
portion  of  the  emigrants  who  land  at  New  York 
make  their  way  immediately  by  the  canals  to  Upper 
Canada.  This  route  islaken  by  preference,  and  not 
onwisely,  to  the  sea  voyage,  and  avoids  the  risks  of 
the  entmnre  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  Mr.  Buchanan 
says,  '  Few  British  subjects  now  settle  ip  the  west- 
em  states  of  the  Union.' 


So  that  it  seems  clear — ^if  we  are  to  rely 
on  the  spontaneous  unassisted  efflux  of 
our  redundant  numbers,  the  evil  must  go 
on  accumulating  upon  us  most  rapidly; 
the  average  annual  increase  beinff,  as  we 
have  stated,  upwards  of  300,000,  while  the 
annual  drain,  on  the  average  of  the  last 
six  years  (adding  to  the  above  fignres  the 
comparatively  small  numbers  who  have 
gone  to  the  Cape  and  Australia)  does  not 
exceed  57,000. 

It  may,  however,  be  supposed  by  some 
that  the'  emigration  thus  going  on  is  as 
much  as  the  colonies  require,  or  will  bear. 
The  reports  of  the  government  agents  in 
the  colonies  are  very  far  from  giving  coun- 
tenance to  this  idea.  On  tlw  contrary, 
their  statements,  however  guarded  and 
cautious,  evince  clearly  that  the  demand 
for  labor  there  is  far  from  satisfied  by  the 
stream  that  has  been  hitherto  taking  that 
direction.  Mr.  Buchanan  writes  from 
Quebec  on  the  23d  of  June  last: — <'In 
every  part  of  Upper  Canada,  the  want  of 
laborers  is  complained  of.  In  this  city 
there  is  lot  an  emigrant  in  want,  nor 
whom»  if  industrious*  I  cannot  easily  di- 
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rect  io  eroplofmeiit.'  The  agent  is  in  fact 
besieged  by  applications  frooi  every  part 
of  the  province,  like  the  following,  from 
Mr.  John  Hilton  of  Newcastle  District, 
Upper  Canada,  addressed  to  Mr.  Bucha- 
nan : — 

'Affricdltural  laborers  are  sadly  'Wanted  in  Uus 
and  tbe  adjoining  townships.  If  yoa  could  direct  a 
diiblet  of  your  great  stream  this  way,  it  would  servd 
all  parties.  Seymour,  adjoining  us,  b  settling  fast 
ana  requires  hands  much.** 

The  provincial  gazettes,  of  Upper 
Canada  especially,  speak  more  strongly 
to  the  insatiate  and  insatiable  demand  for 
laborers  which  prevails  tlirough  every 
part  of  that  country.  It  is  amusing  to 
observe  the  jealousy  which  the^e  local 
writers  evince  of  the  destination  of  emi- 
grants  to  any  other  part  of  the  province 
than  their  own. 

^One  would  imagine,'  sa^s  the  Kingston  Chroni- 
els,  'that  the  emigrants  or  the  past  and  present 
years  had  taken  leave  of  their  senses,  when  we  view 
them  crowding  in  shoals  to  the  western  part  of  the 
province  and  tne  United  States,  burying  themselves 
some  hundreds  of  miles  away  from  civilization,  and 
paseinff  in  their  way  thither  thousands  of  acres  of  as 
i>eautitul  land  as  can  be  met  with  in  any  part  of  the 
habitable  world.' f 

Another  journalist  of  the  same  place 
twits  his  fellow-townsmen  with  allowing 
the  shrewder  people  of  York  to  decoy 
the  emigrants  to  take  up  th«^ir  residence 
among  them  by  preparing  convenient 
houses  for  their  reception  before  they  ar 
rive : — 

*  At  York  no  less  tlian  five  hundred  building*  arc 
being  erected  at  this  present  t'me,  calculated  for  the 
poorer  kind  of  the  increasing  populatioa,  while  in 
^ngston  the  only  erections  carrido  on  are  ibr  the  in- 
creased convenience  of  the  higher  orders.  "  Popu- 
lation is  wealth" — a  truism  the  good  people  of  York 
appear  to  understand  and  act  upon.' — King$t<m 
Spectaior, 

How  Strikingly  the  leaJing  distinction 
between  the  blate  of  society  on  this  and 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  is  illustrated 
by  that  simple  axiom  •  Population  is 
wealth,'  which  experience  ha»  established 
as  •  a  truism^  there,  whilst  here  experience 
has  as  convincingly  shown  'population* 
and  •  poverty*  to  be  synonymous  ! 

Mr.  Bevans,  in  his  valuable  coQimuni- 
cation  of  last  year  to  the  Poor-Law  Cora- 
mission,  declares  that  he  is  'satisfied,  from 
observation  based  on  a  long  experience 
and  a  deep  interest  in  the  subject,  that 
30,000  or  even  40,000  able-bodied  men 
would  obtain  employment  in  Upper  Cana- 
da alone,  if  notice  that  such  a  body  might 

*  Emigration  Paper,  p.  18. 

tElztract  ouoted  by  Mr.  Bevao%  Poor-Law 
Oomiaia^ion  Appendix  iC),  p.  307. 


be  expected  were  given/  Upper  Canada 
alone  then  would  absorb,  it  is  probable, 
even  the  very  first  year,  the  whole  num* 
her  of  laboring  familieB  which  we  con- 
sider, on  reasons  given  above,  would  be 
induced  to  emigrate  annually,  by  the  offer 
of  a  free  passage  to  such  as  were  desti- 
tute and  unal)le  to  find  work  at  home. 
But  when  to  the  demand  of  Upper  Cana- 
da we  add  that  of  Lowex:«  Canada,  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Cape  Breton, 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  Newfound- 
land, the  Cape,  the  eastern  and  western 
coast  of  New  South  Wales,  and  Van 
Dieman's  Land,  we  think  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that,  by  employing  proper  pre- 
cautionary measures,  a  number,  fur  ex- 
ceeding any  that  would  be  likely  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  offer,  might  be  advan- 
tageously disposed  of  in  these  different 
colonies,  without,  in  any  degree,  glutting 
the  spontaneous  and  natural  demand 
which  exists  there  for  laborers,  or  niate- 
rially  depressing  the  rate  of  ^vages  they 
can  command.  On  this  point  it  is  to  be 
remarked,  that,  according  to  the  reports 
of  the  agents,  an  unusually  large  propor- 
tion of  the  emigrants  of  the  l«st  two 
years  have  been  persons  possessed  of 
capital,  and  having  in  view  the  purchase 
of  land  to  be  cultivated  by  hired  labor. 
The  demand  for  laborers  must,  conse- 
quently, be  greatly  on  the  increase,  even 
since  the  date  of  the  accounts  we  have 
just  quoted.  And  we  have  no  doubt  that, 
however  fast  a  supply  of  labor  might  by 
any  arrangements  be  poured  into  oar 
North  American  colonics,  the  demand  will 
always  precede  and  outmarch  it.  In  iact, 
the  emigrant  laborer  of  one  year  a(ter  a 
vei:y  few  seasons  becomes  a  capitah'stand 
landowner,  and  is  anxious  to  hire  the  ser- 
viced of  an  assistant  himself;  so  that,  be- 
sides the  rapid  introduction  of  farming 
capital  from  this  country,  which  must  be 
accelerated  in  proportion  as  a  prospect  ifi 
opened  of  being  able  to  command  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  labor,  the  internal  growth 
of  capital  advances  with  equal  rapidity. 
The  combination  of  both,  we  may  be  quite 
certain,  will  absorb  any  number  of  labor- 
ers we  should  be  able  under  any  circum- 
stances to  spare  them. 

We  have  allowed  the  sum  of  5/.  per  head 
as  the  utmost  average  cost  of  removal  to 
the  colonies.  But  this  is,  in  truth,  too 
liberal  an  allowance.  The  usual  charge 
per  head  from  Bristol,  Glasgow,  or  Lon- 
don, to  Montreal  last  season,  for  steerage 
passengers,  was  from  SI  lOs.  to  41. 10«. 
Vessels  are  taking  in  emigrants  this  sea- 
son from  Cork,  Waterford,  and  Umerick, 
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at «  dutrge  •£  from  dOs.  to  50«.,  and  even 
to  low  na  at  26s,  per  head*  l*he  cost  of 
passage  to  Australia  aod  the  Cape  is,  of 
coarse,  very  much  higher;  but  the  num- 
bers which  it  would  be  desirable  to  send 
in  thai  direction  would  be  comparatirely 
few.  Indeed,  it  miffht  be  sufficient  to  of- 
fer a  asm  equal  to  we  cost  of  conveyance 
to  our  American  colonies,  as  an  aid  to 
those  who,  preferring  to  follow  their  for- 
tunes in  New  South  Wales  or  Van  Die- 
man's  Laud,  could  provide  the  remaining 
sooi  from  their  own  resources. 

We  repeat,  then,  that  we  are  desirous 
of  seeing  a  sufficient  sum,  even  though  it 
shoald  amount  to  a  million,  annually 
placed  at  the  diifposal  o(  the  Colonial  Min- 
ister for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the 
emigration  to  our  colonies  of  such  able- 
bodie<!  laborers  as,  being  unable  to  find 
employment  in  their  native  country,  are 
willing  to  seek  it,  with  their  families,  in 
the  outlying  provinces  of  the  empire, 
where  it  is  certain  to  be  obtained.  The 
slepo  that  have  been  hitherto  taken  by 
foveroment  for  facilitating  emigration 
have  paved  the  way  for  the  adoption  of  a 
systematic  and  comprehensive  scheme  of 
colonisation.  As  experiments  and  prepa- 
retires  they  have  been  serviceable;  but 
they  have  been  totally  inadequate  to  do 
any  thing  appreciable  towards  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  excess  oi  the  laboring  classes 
of  this  country,  or  the  satisfaction  of  the 
demand  in  the  colonies.  About  1600/. 
was  granted  in  the  last  y«ar  as  a  bounty, 
and  3360/.  advanced  as  a  loan,  in  aid  of 
the  emigration  of  168  men,  chiefly  arti- 
sans, with  their  families,  to  New  South 
Wales  and  Van  Dreman's  Land ;  and  864 
females  were  assisted  to  migrate  to  the 
same-quarter  by  a  grant  of  12/.  each:  so 
that  something  under  15,000/.  is  all  that 
has  been  hitherto  expended  of  the  public 
money  in  any  one  year  upon  this  great  na- 
tional object  I 

We  view  the^  first  steps,  trifling  as  they 
are,  with  interest;  more  particularly  the 
female  consignments,  which  are  so  essen- 
tial for  the  pur|)Ose  of  reducing  the  fright- 
ful inequality  of  the  sexes  that  prevails  in 
those  colonies.  It  is. pleasing  to  observe, 
in  the  detailed  return- now  made  of  the  dis- 
posal of  the  female  emigrants  which  ar- 
rived at  Van  Dieman's  Land,  by  the 
Strathfieldsavy  in  August,  1834,  how  very 
few  there  are,  out  of  the  272  individuals 
who  composed  this  ticklish  cargo,  that 
were  not  only  lapded  in  safety,  but  provi- 
ded with  respectable  situations,  or  placed 
under  the  protection  of  friends  and  rela- 
tife«»  or  married — within  a  month  after 


their  arrival.  We  certainly  perceive  one 
or  two  entries  of  a  rather  equivocal  cha- 
racter, as,  for  example, — 'Eliza  Collins 
nursery-  maid,  under  the  protection  of  Mr. 
Orr;    Hannah  Biddle,  general    servant, 

fone  to  an  improper  house;  Elizabetli 
llson,  absconded ;  Susannah  Leppard, 
assistant-cook,  living  with  a  stone-mason.' 
— (Are  the  stone-masons  of  Van  DiemLu's 
Land  nuch  hon  vivants  that  they  keep 
assistant-cooka  ?)  But  the  rest  are  excel- 
lently disposed  of,  chiefly  in  servants' 
places,  at  wages  varying  from  10/.  to  30/. 
a  year.  Two  actresses  are  'engaged  at 
the  theatre  at  75/.' — Mesdiles.  *  Thirza  Ru* 
mens  and  Delizia  Rumenhoflf.'  (Surely 
the  Hobart  Town  Laporte  ought  to  im- 
port his  'stars'  at  his  own  expense.)  It  is 
intended  to  ship  oflf  five  more  similar  car- 
goes  in  the  course  of  tliis  year;  one  of 
them,  we  believe,  sailed  a  few  weeks  back. 
The  Colonial  Office  deserves  credit  for 
this  arrangement,  which  will,  no  doubt,  be 
very  serviceable  towards  efifecting  its  par- 
ticular object,  namely,  the  improvement  of 
the  state  of  society  in  the  two  Australian 
colonies,  but  cannot  be  considered  as  of 
any  value  as  a  depletive  of  our  surplus 
population.* 

Something,  however,  has  been  done  of 
a  preliminary  nature  in  the  late  appoint* 
mcnt  of  emigration  agents  at  the  princi- 
pal outports,  to  assist  with  their  advice 
those  who  arrive  there  with  the  intention 
of  emigrating,  and  are  in  danger,  from 
their  ignorance  of  shipping  afifairs,  to  be 
defrauded  by  some  of  the  swindling  crimps 
or  extortionate  masters  of  vessels  who 
frequent  such  places,  and  exert  all  their 
artifice  to  get  possession  of  the  poor  emi- 
grants* little  store.  These  agents  are  also, 
we  believe,  or  ought  to  be,  commissioned 
to  inspect  and  certify  to  the  safe  condition 
of  vessels  in  which  emigrants  are  about  to 
sail.  It  is  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  unsea- 
worthy  state  of  some  of  the  ships,  and  of 
their  crews,  which  have  lately  taken  out 
emigrants,  that  so  many  have  been  wreck- 
ed— a  circumstance  most  deeply  to  be  re- 
gretted, not  only  from  the  dreadful  loss  of 
life  which  it  has  occasioned,  but  also  from 
its  tendency  to  check  the  disposition  to 
emigrate  among  our  countrymen.  It  is  la- 
mentable to  find  from  the  Report,  that  no 


*In  the  work  of  Captain  Stnrt.  named  at  th« 
head  of  our  article,  the  reader  will  find  much  Taliiable 
information  respecting  Western  Australia.  "WchsTe 
also  named  Captain  lrwi.i*s  little  tract  on  the  Swan 
River  Colony,  as  one  hi;^hly  curious,  and  on  the 
whole  more  satisfactory  than  we  had  bven  led  to  an- 
ticipate. But  these  arc  not  the  colonies  to  which  any 
sensible  person  will  mainly  look  for  the  sort  of  relief 
which  forms  the  object  of  thia  paper.  r^  ^  ' 
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fewer  than  seventeen  emigrant  vessels 
were  wrecked  in  the  course  of  the  last 
season.  The  crews  and  passengers,  in  the 
greater  number  of  cases,  were  saved  ;  but 
no  fewer  than  731  persons  were  lost,  being 
almost  l^  per  cent  of  the  total  number  who 
emigrated  last  year.*  Mr.Buchanan  ascribes 
these  calamities,  unprecedented  as  they 
were  last  year  in  number,  chiefly  "  to  the 
immoderate  use  of  ardent  spirits  on  board 
of  the  emigrant  ships,  in  which  respect  our 
vessels  a£^rd  a  most  humiliating  contrast 
with  the  sobriety  maintained  in  the  Anieri- 
can  shipping  employed  in  the  trade  with 
the  United  Kingdom.'*  He  recommends 
the  total  abolition  of  the  pernicious  use 
of  ardent  spirits  on  board  of  emigrant 
vessels,  coupled  with  certain  amendments, 
which  he  gives  in  detail,  of  the  Passenger 
Act,  and  the  construction  of  some  light- 
houses along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence.  These  suggestions,  we  are 
glad  to  And,  have  been  attended  to,  and  an 
act  passed  this  session  embodying  the  sub- 
stance of  them;  so  that,  in  future,  emi- 
grants may  rest  satisfied  that  their  safety 
and  sufficient  accommodation  on  board 
the  vessels  they  embark  in  are  secured  (as 
far  as  human  caution  can  secure  them)  by 
efficient  legal  provisions  ;  and  the  recur- 
rence of  such  calamities  as  those  we  have 
mentioned  rendered  all  but  impossible. 

In  the  colony  emigrant  agents  have  been 
judiciously  appointed,  not  only  at  Quebec 
and  Montreal,  the  principal  ports  of  de- 
barkation, but  likewise  at  Toronto, 
Lachine,  Kingston,  and  some  others  of 
the  most  rising  townships  in  the  upper 
province.  It  is  most  satisfactory  to  find 
that  by  the  exertions  of  these  agents  the 
emigrants  on  their  arrival  are,  without  the 
slightest  difficulty  and  at  little  or  no  ex- 
pense, directed  to  the  points  to  which  they 
wish  to  proceed,  or  where  they  are  most 
likely  to  n^eet  with  the  object  they  have 
in  view,  whether  work  or  the  purchase  of 
land ;  that  they  are  secured  from  imposi- 
tion, and  assisted,  when  they  require  it, 
with  the  means  of  reaching  their  destina- 
tion. The  government  works  on  the 
Welland  Canal  and  Grand  River  afford 
ample  means  of  employment  for  such 
laborers  as  might  not  at  first  meet  with 
an  engagement  The  agent  at  Toronto 
writes  that  *•  1500  laborers  are  at  present 
required  on  these  works,  at  a  pay  of 
twelve  dollars  (more  than  2^.)  per  month, 
and  found  in  provisions."  In  addition  to 
these  works,  the  opening  of  roads  and 
clearing  of  the  crown  lands,  both  verv  de- 

*  Emigration  Papera,  p.  18. 


sirable  public  objects,  would  afford  the 
means  of  enlarging  this  temporary  re- 
source to  any  extent  which  might  be 
rendered  advisable  by  any  casual  accomQ- 
lation  of  emigrants. 

These  arrangements,  as  we  observed 
before,  are  excellent  as  preparatives  for 
the  adoption  of  an  enlarged  and  systeroa- 
tic  scheme  of  colonization.  All  that  xt 
wanting  further  is  a  few  additional  ar- 
rangements in  this  country  for  regulating 
the  stream  of  emigrants,  and  preparing 
the  means  of  carrpng  them  out  in  dae 
proportion  to  the  numhers  that  may  pro- 
pose to  avail  themselves  oif  the  offer,  and 
that  the  government  should  determine  oa 
making  an  application  to*  parliament  for 
the  necessary  funds  with  which  to  com* 
roence  and  carry  on  the  measure  on  a  scale 
proportioned  to  the  magnitude  of  the  be- 
nefits that  are  calculated  to  result  from  it 

To  sooth  the  repugnance  of  those  chari- 
table but  mistaken  persons  who  exclaim 
against  all  aid  to  emigration  in  the  name 
of  the  poor  themselves,  we  subjoin  a  few 
extracts  from  some  of  the  nuiherous  letten 
that  now  lie  before  us,  from  panpers  who 
have  left  this  country  within  the  last  year 
or  two,  to  their  friends  who  remain  here. 
The  whole  collection    breather  but  one 
tone,  that  of  exultation  at  havingexchanr 
ed  English  pauperism  for  Canadian  abund- 
ance   and   independence,    minried   with 
gratitude  to  those  who  assisted  them  to 
emigrate,  and  an  anxious  desire  to  see 
their  friends  follow  their  example,     ^t 
are  induced  to  select,  medio  acervo^  some 
letters  from  emigrants  who  left  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Frome  in  the  year  1832,  not 
because  they   are   more   highly  colored 
than  others,  for  we  can  assure  our  readers 
this  is  far  from  being  the  case,  but  becanse 
they  form  a  sort  of  sequel  to  those  of  the 
emigrants   from  Corsley  and  Chaponan- 
slade,   places  in  the  vicinity  of  Frome, 
from  which,  a  few  years  since,  when  urg- 
ihg  the  same  topic,  we  extracted  several 
interesting  passages.      Our  readers  will 
observe  that,  far  from  being  separated  for 
ever  from  all  intercourse  with  their  fami- 
lies and  friends,  the  emigrants  in  many 
cases  find  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  old 
friends  and  neighbors — are  usually  sur- 
rounded by  members  of  their  family,  who 
go  out  and  settle  near  them — and  may 
and  do  keep  up  probably  as  close  an  epis- 
tolary intercourse   with   the  friends  and 
relatives  they  have  left  behind  as  if  they 
had  only  removed  to  another  part  of  the 
United    Kingdom.      Such   indeed  is  the 
facility  of  communication  at  present  be- 
tween the  colonies  and  the  mother  coua- 
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try,  that  a  son  or  brother,  who  has  settled 
in  Canada,  is  virtuaUy  no  farther  removed 
from  his  father  or  sister,  who  stays  be- 
hind in  Sussex,  than  would  have  been  the 
case  a  century  back  if  he  had  removed 
only  into  Lancashire. 

<LtCUe  Ycrky  Vpftr  Cmadm. 
'  Dbak  Fathek  and  Motbcr, — I  have  to  inform 
yoo  tbmt  John  and  I  are  living  at  his  aunt  Carpoo- 
ter^  and  we  are  very  oororortably  settled  indeed. 
John  has  plenty  of  worl(,  and  we  are  doiD|r  very  well 
indeed,  for  John  is  ^tting  7f.  6d.  a  day  of  our 
money  ;  and  bis  aunt  is  very  kind  to  me,  and  I  am 
joet  as  comfortable  as  I  was  at  home,  indeed  more 
ao^  for  I  never  knew  the  want  of  victuals-  or  drink 
since   I    entered  my  aunt's   bouse,    and  nhile   1 
am  writing  this  we  nave  a  bottle  of  good  old  port 
wine  on  the  table ;  and  I  was  wishing  that  you  could 
enjoy  yourselves  with  the  same.    But  if  yon  were  all 
bere^  to  enjoy  yoorsehres  altogether,  it  would  be  more 
eomfortabte ;  and  if  you  were  here,  you  would  find 
it  a  great  doal  better  than  you  do  in  England,  for  you 
do  not  hear  any  complaint  or  any  begging  here.    I 
should  like  to  fly  over  to  Frome  to  see  you  all,  but  if 
voa  would  give  me  all  the  birds*  cages  you  have  got, 
I  would  not  stop  there,  for  I  never  saw  a  morb  beauti. 
fol,  pleasant  place  in  all  my  life,  Jthan  Little  York  is. 
I  shall  not  persuade  you  to  come,  you  can  use  your 
own  mind  ;  there  are  plenty  of  vour  tools  used  here 
I       for  combing  flax.    Please  to  tell  my  brother  Frank 
there  is  batting  busmess  carried  on  here,  and  if  he 
i       had  k  little  money  he  might  soon  be  a  gentleman. 
i       Tell  Frederick  sboemaking  is  an  excellent  trade,  and 
so  is  glazing.    Please  to  tell  my  brother  Ridiard 
that  gardeom^  is  one  of  the  best  of  trades  here,  for 
people  are  too  independent  to  rsise  their  own  garden- 
I       atofi^  and  a  cabbsge  is  sold  for  4d.  in  the  mamet :  a 
I       good  gardener  ia  wanted   here  very  bad   indeed. 
;       Please  to  tell  my  dear  sister  BUu  if  Ibad  hearkened 
to  her  I  never  shoold  have  been  in  America ;  but  I 
only  wish  she  had  my  spirit  to  come  here  too,  she 
would  not  want  to  go  back  a^in.    Ask  her  if  she 
knew  Nancy  Poolman,  in  Wme-Street,  who  used  to 
play  with  Edith  Sheppard  so  much,  and  tell  her  I  am 
bring  with  her,  and  am  aa  happy  aa  the  dav  is  long  ; 
aDdf  should  have  been  ten  times  more  so,  bad  it  not 
been  for  the  lose  of  my  poor  child,  who  died  soon 
after  we  came  here— she  had  every  attention  paid 
her.     We  were  five  weeks  coming  from  Bristol  to 
Ctnebee,  and  eighteen  days  to  LaUle  York  ;  we  bad 
a  very  pleasant  passage  on  the  ocean,  buj  very  rough 
up  the  rapids,  and  that  is  the  reason  Mrs.  Carpenter 
wished  me  to  come  New  York  way.    Give  my  kind 
love  to  Kttle  Jane,  and  tell  her  I  wish  she  was  out 
here,  as  she  could  get  as  much  work  as  she  could  do, 
and  good  work  too— it  is  S«.  6d.  for  making  a  shirt, 
without  any  stitching,  and  I  have  as  much  in  the  house 
as  I  can  do.     Please  to  tell  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  that  I 
think  they  were  very  foolish  in  going  back  again,  for  1 
an  sore  they  might  have  done  very  well  here,  but  that 
is  the  way  of  some  people,  they  just  come  and  look 
round,  and  run  back  agam  before  they  know  any  thinsr 
about  it,  and  give  it  a  bad  name,  but  I  speak  as  I  find 
it :  I  have  never  known  the  want  of  anything  since  I 
bnded  in  America ;  and  wearing  apparel  is  just  as 
cheap  as  it  is  at  home ;  I  have  bought  a  very  hand- 
some Leghorn  bonnet  for  19f.,  a  new  hat  for  John,  a 
pair  of  shoes  each,  two  new  gowns  and  aprons,  a  very 
handsome  black  ailk  shawl,  and  a  pair  of  new  trow- 
sers  for  John,  and  I  have  a  pound  to  spare ;  and 
this  is  more  than  I  should  have  had  in  Frome  in 
a  year,  therefore  I  do  not  repent  leaving  it :  but  if  I 
had  yon  all  here  I  shoold  be  happier.   l)o  not  delay 
writmg,  for  I  long  to  hear  from  ypo. 

'  FnMn  your  loving  Son  and  Daughter, 

*  JoHM  and  SoPBiA  Hill.' 


As  a  pendant  to  this  letter  from  child- 
ren to  their  parents,  we  subjoin  one  from 
two  parents  to  those  of  their  children 
whom  they  had  left  behind,  though  it 
would  seem,  they  had  taken  several  with 
them  of  whom  mention  is  made  in  the  let- 
ter as  happily  provided  for.  This  com- 
mon epistle  from  a  father  and  mothert 
subscribed  by  both,  and  in  which  each 
takes  the  pen  alternately  without  any  dis- 
tinguishing mark,  is  very  usual  among 
letters  of  this  class.  This  letter  is  evi- 
dently begun  by  the  father,  but  it  is  not 
difficult  to  discover  where  the  mother  com* 
mences  her  portion  of  the  joint  corres- 
pondence, from  the  maternal  pride  and 
love  evinced  in  her  account  of  her  child- 
ren's improved  condition. 

<  JhiguMUf  Vfptr  Cmtiia. 
*  Mt  Dbak  Cbildmbn,— I  received  your  kind  and 
welcoine  letter,  and  am  glad  to  hear  you  are  well,  as 
it  leaves  us  all  at  present,  thank  Qod  for  it.  How 
glad  we  are  to  hear  yon  are  coming.  I  hope  the 
Lord  will  brinf  vou  sale  over  the  mighty  deep.  My 
dear  children,  1  oo  lon^  for  the  time  tocome  to  see  you. 
What  a  joyful  day  will  that  be  for  us  to  be  together. 
We  have  taken  fifteen  acres  of  land,  and  are  going 
to  put  some  of  it  in  order  for  ^ou,  against  yon  come ; 

{rott  are  the  right  roan  for  this  country — a  man  who 
ikes  his  work,  stout  and  able  like  you,  there  is 
no  fear  of  coming  here.  I  have  a  cow,  calf,  two  pigs, 
and  ei|tht  chickens ;  we  had  a  very  fine  harvest. 
Your  sister  Sophia  lives  at  Squire  Longley's,  where 
she  did  when  she  first  caikie,  waiting-maid,  10/.  a 
year.  Jane  is  house-maid  at  Squire  Jones's,  12/.  a 
vesr ;  I  am  happy  to  say  she  is  verjf  steady.  Hepze- 
ba  has  not  yet  been  home  to  live  nnce  we  lantled ; 
she  has  3/.  lOt.  Henry  has  his  living  and  clothes, 
lives  at  Mr.  Hicks's,  where  we  took  the  land  when 
we  first  came.  Daniel  and  little  WilHam  live  at  home 
with  me ;  he  grows  a  very  fine  boy,  he  can  talk  any- 
thing now :  sometimes  I  say,  ••  baby,  I  wont  the  cow," 
be  will  take  a  atick  and  drive  her  -to  the  door  for 
me  to  milk.  You  are  desircHis  to  know  what  I  do : 
the  farmer's  wife  is  glad  with  me ;  I  go  to  market 
one  day,  sometimes  two  days  in  the  week,  and  go  to 
Prescott  to  sell  and  buy  for  them ;  and  when  they 
aheared  their  sheep,  1  helped  them  to  sort  the  wool : 
they  aaked  me  if  1  could  spin  in  the  hand-turn,  I  said 
yes,  so  I  have  earned  twenty  shillings,  and  1  am 
going  to  buy  me  a  gown  :  they  don't  pay  in  money  : 
last  week  I  went  and  picaed  np  apples,  for  which  I 
had  my  keep  and  a  bag  of  apples.  They  were  very 
good  to  me ;  if  I  want  anvthin^  in  their  garden,  I 
send  and  have  it.  Your  dear  aisters  and  brothers, 
when  I  road  the  letter  to  them,  their  eyes  were  filled 
with  tears  of  joy  to  hear  you  were  coming ;  Sophia 
says,  **Then  (  shsU  be  happy."  We  all  long  for 
that  happy  day  to  come.  Uive  our  kind  love  to  my 
slater  French :  I  hope  I  shall  see  her  in  Americs. 
Qive  our  kind  love  to  Mrs.  Heel  and  Sarah,  Itc.  I 
am  aorry  you  did  not  say  anything  of  Thomas  Bar- 
ter ;  he  was  at  our  houae  about  a  month  ago ;  he  has 
«.  very  good  place ;  he  lives  handy  to  our  Sophia ; 
sometimes  they  come  here  together,  they  live  at  one 
place  but  not  at  the  same  house ;  he  takes  my  house 
aa  home.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  in  the  same  place 
as  your  three  sisters  hve  there  is  a  Church  of  £ng* 
land  and  Meetings  the  same  as  in  England. 
'  From  your  affectionate  Father  and  Mother, 

*  William  and  Jamb  RAWLoias.* 
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One  more  Bpeefmen  «nd  we  hare  4one : 

*  Upper  Canada, 
*  Mt  dbar  Wif«,— T  received  your  letter  on  the 
4tb  of  this  month,  and  am  happy  to  hear  that  yon 
are  all  well :  I  thank.  Qod  for  it.  1  am  happy  to  io- 
form.you  thnt  I  nevQi  bad  one  hour's  illoeaa  since  I 
led  you,  that  is  a  blessed  thin?  to  say.  I  don*t  know 
that  r  ever  was  so  stout  or  so  strong  in  my  life  as  at 

E resent ;  I  thank  GK>d  for  it.  I  have  got  my  house 
uilt  and  the  roof  put  on,  and  one  room  finished  ;  it 
is  twenty-four  feet  long  an  i  sixteen  feet  wide,  with 
four  good  rooms  in  it,  when  finished,  which  I  hope 
will  be  i  >  March  or  April.  Do  not  bide  aiid  get  rid 
of  all  your  money,  and  then  say  I  wish  I  had  went 
to  Canada  when  I  had  som&  We  have  no  landlord 
to  come  at  Michaelmas,  to  say  I  want  my  rent ;  no 
po  If- rates  to  pay ;  we  are  in  a  free  country.  It  is  a 
pretty  thing  to  stand  at  one*s  own  door  and  see  a 
nundrod  acres  of  land  of  his  own.  I  wish  you  would 
go  to  my  brothers  and  your  own,  or  send  and  per- 
suade them  all  to  come,  if  they  can  ;  not  to  mind  if 
they  have  but  one  shilling  in  their  pockets  when  they 
land,  they  soon  get  more.  Tou  must  think  if  I  was 
bad  ofThere,  I  smHild  not  wish  a  dear  wife  and  family 
to  come  and  be  the  same.  Eld^ar,  be  sure  to  take  care 
of  your  poor  dear  mother,  and  the  little  children ; 
may  God  bless  you,  and  send  you  a  safe  journey : 
80  no  more  at  present  from  your  loving  husband  and 
father, 

*RoBBBT  Sladb. 
'  P.S.^If  I  never  see  yoa  more  on  earth,  I  hope 
I  shall  in  beaven.    May  the  Lord  bless  you  aN,  my 
little  dears.    May  the  Lord  bless  every  sobaciiber  ^ 
I  hope  thej  will  never  live  to  want  it* 

We  conclude  with  the  same  wish ;  may 
the  Lord  bless  erery  one  who  will  con- 
tribute to  the  good  work  of  aiding  the 
honest  and  industrious  poor,  whom  no 
fault  of  their  own,  but  the  natural  pro- 
gress of  population  expanding  within  a 
narrow  insular  area,  has  reduced  to  misery 
in  Ireland,  to  parochial  slavery  and  de- 
gradation in  Britain,  to  remove  to  a  situ- 
ation where  they  will  enjoy  the  comfort, 
independence,  and  happy  prospects  that 
are  so  strikingly  depicted  in  these  artless 
letters — where  they  will  become  a  blessing 
to  society  at  large,  to  themselves*  their 
friends,  and  their  native  country,  instead 
of  an  incumbrance  and  a  spectacle  of  ill- 
requited  patience  under  almost  intolerable 
and  wholly  undeserved  sufferings. 


Art.  Yll.—8torta  degli  antiehi  Popoli 
Italiani,  di  Giuseppe  Micali.  Tomi  3. 
8vo.  Firenze,  1832. 

Thc  vast  erudition,  and,  no  doubt,  the 
spirit  of  bold  and  ingenious  speculation, 
which  the  German  scholars  of  recent  days 
have  carried  into  every  branch  of  antiqua- 
rian inquiry  have  thrown  into  the  shade 
the  more  modest — though^  in  some  in- 
stances, not  less  meritorious — researches 


of  writers  in  other  countries.  Seme  of 
the  Italian  literati,  in.particular,  have  ill- 
brooked  .the  invasion  on  what  they  con- 
sidered their  own  peculiar  territory— 
the  history  of  ancient  Italy ;  their  jo!]^ 
nals  have  been  constantly  open  to  mde, 
and  occasionally  not  unsuccessful,  attacks 
upon  the  new  views  of  Roman  history. 
To  this  jealous  and  resentful  spirit,  how- 
ever, Signor  Micali  is  altogether  superior: 
he  does  full  justice,  even  where  he  differs 
from  them,  to  the  more  eminent  scholars 
of  Germany. 

*  As  to  some,'  he  observes,  *  wbo  discuss  the  anti. 
quiries  ofltuly,  it  is  easy  endQgh  to  f^ome  forward  as 
writers,  on  the  credit  of  opinions  already  published 
by  others — imagining  that  they  have  coiuposcd  t 
book  when  they  have  compiled  one.  But  (torn  this 
imputation  are  exetnpted  those  tliatioo^isbed  nMi 
who,  by  their  acute  researches  since  the  bcginoio^of 
the  present  century,  have  given  to  Italian  history 
greater  fulness,  lustre,  and  utility.  Of  these,  to  pass 
over  others,  suffice  the  illustrious  names  of  a  Niebohr 
and  an  Otfried  Muiler.' 

He  adds,  however — in  a  tone  assuredly 
of  pardonable  national  feeling^ — that  his 
countryman  Yico  had  already  opened  the 
way  to  all  the  brilliant  discoveries  of  later 
times. 

*Italy  is  willing,  on  every  eobjeot^  to  avail  beiself 
of  the  erudition  S  othera ,  'but,  mm  well  for  bar  sIm- 
losophy,  as  for  her  national  spirit  and  genius,  sbe  nai 
no  need  to  look  beyond  herself.  We  appreciate  and 
from  oar  hearts  j^ve  all  doe  honor  to  foreigners ;  yet 
we  cannot,  without  a  compassionate  smile,  see  tboss 
same  opinions,  which  are,  by  inalienable  inberitaaoe, 
the  patrimony  of  our  country,  ttHurmng  home  to  m 
in  a  toreign  language.' 

We  shall  not  attempt  the  arduous,  and 
not  very  profitable,  task  of  vindicating 
their  due  proportion  of  literary  glory  to 
the  scholars  of  either  country.     The  dark 
oracles  of  Yico  certainly  contained  the 
primary  principles  of  almost  all  the  new 
discoveries  of  the  present  day,  but  unde- 
veloped, and  enwrapped  in  that  enigmatic 
obscurity  which  belonged  to  his  style:  on 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  admitted,  that 
the  Germans  themselves  were  the  first  to 
do  justice  to  Vico,  and  to  obtain  for  the 
philosophic    Neapolitan  that    European 
reputation  which  was  due  to  the  boWnesj 
and  originality  of  his  views;  but  which 
bis   peculiar  and    repulsive    manner  of 
writing,  as  well  as  the  singularity  of  hi« 
opinions,  had  prevented  him  from  attain- 
ing, even  in  his  own  country. 

The  present  work  of  Signor  Micali  mij 
be  considered  a  rifaeciamento  of  his  ^ 
mer  publication,  U  Italia  avanti  il  Do- 
minio  dei  Romani.  It  is  so  superior  in 
every  respect — in  extent  and  depth  of  in- 
quiry, as  well  as  in  more  mature  judg- 
ment—4hat  we  (ear  the  authof  will  himself 
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endanger  any  elaimft  to  originalilT,  which 
he  mi^t  have  founded  on  ^e  date  of  his 
former  work,  by  the  neglect  to  which 
he  will  hare  condgned  it  by  this  *  History 
of  the  ancient  Peoples  of  Italy.'  We  have 
been  led,  indeed,  to  his  present  treatise  by 
an  incidental  circnmstance.  In  a  former 
article  on  Eg3rptian  antiquities,  we  had 
been  struck  by  the  extraordinary  similari- 
ty between  the  vast  £g3rptian  catacombs 
and  some  of  ^ose  ante-Roman  cemeteries 
in  Italy,  which  appear  from  recent  dis- 
coveries to  have  been  very  common  in  the 
old  Etrurian  cities.  We  ventured  to  re- 
commend this  inquiry,  as  possessing  pe- 
coiiav  interest  to  Italian  scholars,  and  as 
likely  to  be  pursued  by  them  with  the 
greatest  local  advantages.  We  were  not 
at  that  time  aware  that  Signer  Micali  had 
carried  on  this  investigation  with  so  much 
ardor,  and  had  avowedly  espoused  the 
theory  of  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the 
Etrurian  civilization.  He  has,  in  justice 
to  himself,  transmitted  the  volumes  now 
before  us  ;  and  we  shall  begin  with  quot- 
ing his  own  general  statement  of  the  con- 
clusions at  which  he  has  arrived. 

*That  the  principles  of  these  oriental  notions  in 
Etroffia  were  chiefly  derived  from  E^3l>t  is  not  ft 
mere  ingenioos  speculfttioo,  Sat  we  have  most  posi- 
tire  demonstration  in  the  monuments  themselves, 
which  establish  with  the  greatest  weight  of  authority, 
that  at  a  ve»^  eariy  period  there  existed  in  Etniria  a 
centre  of  dvilitation  contemporaneoas  with  that  of 
the  Bast  and  of  Egypt   And  here  we  mean  to  speak 
of  the  mofi  aneUntnummiunUf  or  those  which  at  least 
are  the  representatives  of  the  tenets  received  in  the 
siosf  andent  timet ;  in  these  alone  the  true  and  le- 
gitimate national  character  can  be  studied  ;   those 
which  betray  in  any  manner  the  influence  of  6re- 
dao  art,  or  my  tholo^,  h^oQ^  to  a  period  manifestly 
secondary,  and  can  onlv  give  false  notions  of  the 
history  of  the  primHive  Etroscans.    Now  the  princi- 
pal syMbols  which  passed  at  first  into  Etniria,  as  the 
vttlofthe  secret  doctrines,  are  found  ia  great  oum- 
bera,  particularly  among  the  monuments  in  the  se- 
pulchres ;  which  men  'm  the  older  times,  profoundly 
unpreesed  with  religious  notions,  considered  then* 
tms  and  eternal  dwelling.    There  are  seen  Canopic 
vaaes^  figures  of  biibrm  nature,  win^  sphinxes, 
and  every  other  kind  ef  monstrous  anunal ; — all  the 
significant  emblems  of  the  East,  or  of  mysterious 
^?7Pt$ — the  very  doctrine  of  Amenti  recurs  in  a 
groU  many  representations; — the  evil  placed  in  op- 
position to  the  protecting  genii ; — scarabei  in  great 
numbers ; — and  in  what  moxe  particularly  regards 
the  arts  of  design,  the  workmansnip  and  the  imitation 
of  the  Egyptians,  which  we  might  almost  call  the 
Asiatic  style  of  Etruria,  are  the  ertmt  distinction  of 
works  properly  called  Tuscan.    Figures  having  four 
wings,  ana  other  unusual  symbolic  forms  and  signs, 
vhioi  rather  distinguish  the  Pboenieian,  or  Syrian,  or 
Babyloniandivinities,  show  still  further  that  the  high- 
Iv-religtous  Etruscans  adopted,  wherever  they  made 
their  voyages,  or  traded,  celestial  protectors — more 
particnUriy  to  the  East^  the  abunoant  source  off 
pentitions.    Indeed,  imhout  going  so  far,  in  the 
neighboiing   Sardinia,   which   was   inhabited  by 
PbcBnicaaos,  Carthaginians,  and  Etruscans,  the  latter 
night  eaoly  appropnata  many  things  foreigQ  tO|  yet 
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conlbrmity  with,  their  own  irvstem;  and 
these  same  Asiatic,  Phcenician,  and  Egyptian  no- 
tions— the  ground  work  of  the  natiSoal  Etn]»can  my « 
thology^-were  so  deeply  rooted  from  their  antiquitv 
in  fitmria,  that  even  when  the  people  began  to  fall 
away  from  its  ancient  creed,  and  the  power  of  the 

Rriesthood  to  decline — when  the  aits  ofdesien  whol- 
/  Grecized,  imitating  only  the  Hellenic  models — we 
still  find  not  a  few  ^the  symbols  and  the  fables  of 
the  antiquated  religion  brought  upon  the  soene^ 
though  under  more  graceful  forms.  We  now  touch 
only  rapidly  an  important  subject,  which  will  be  mora 
fully  developed  in  the  next  volume.' 

Signer  Micali  appeals  to  the  hiffhlv  in? 
terestitig  volume  of  engravings  which  ac* 
companies  his  treatise^  for  the  evidence  on 
which  he  grounds  this  curious  theory; 
and,  undoubtedly,  it  is  impossible  to  mis* 
take  the  Egyptian  forms  and  symbols 
which  occupy  many  of  his  plates :  seven! 
of  them,  if  inserted  in  RoseHini's  work» 
might  pass  without  suspicion  for  genuine 
monuments  from  the  tombs  of  Thebes* 
The  severe  historical  criticism  of  modem 
times  will  scarcely,  however,  accede  to 
the  eoncTusions  of  Signer  Micali,  witho«t 
a  more  profound  and  riffid  investi^tion; 
but  his  case,  as  it  stan&i  is  so  full  of  in- 
terest to  the  antiquarian,  and,  at  least  at 
first  sight,  has  so  much  probability  in  its 
favor,  as  fairly  to  claim  such  an  investiga- 
tion. Many  questions  immediately  sug- 
gest themselves.  Since  it  is  well  known 
Uiatat  later  periods  the  Egyptian  religimk 
was  propagated  in  Italy  with  so  mueh 
success  as  to  defy  the  laws  of  the  Repub* 
lie  and  of  the  Empire,  have  we  clear  and 
undeniable  proof  that  these  Egyptian 
monuments  do  really  belong  to  the  old 
Etruscan  veriod  f  Can  we  place  full  re* 
lianee  on  the  classification  of  the  Etrurian 
monuments  themselves,  as  well  as  of  those 
which  bear  marks  of  Egyptian  origin,  ac- 
cording to  their  age  I  Is  not  the  fact  that 
they  are  mingled  up  with  other  synaA>olie 
representations  from  Phcenicia  and  the 
East,  rather,  against  the  theory  of  the 
Egyptian  descent  of  Etrurian  artanddvit 
ization  ?  To  thes^  difficulties  we  do  not 
venture  to  suppose  that  we  can  offer  a  ea- 
tis&ctory  or  decisive  solution;  but  the  op- 
portunity is  tempting  to  enter  into  the  field 
of  Etrurian  antiquities,  which  has  been 
cultivated  of  late  with  so  mueh  activity,  if 
not  success  ^  and  to  ^ve  some  view,  how- 
ever necessarily  rapid  and  imperfect,  of 
the  curious  questions  which  are  connect- 
ed with  this  subject  We  shall  not  scruple 
to  avail  ourselves  of  the  assistance  of 
Niebuhr,  of  Otfried  Mailer's  elaborate 
work  '  Eke  Etrusker'— and  of  the  valuable 
researches  of  Sir  William  Oell  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Rome,  as  well  as  those  of 
Signer  Micali.  _  .feedbyGoO^. 
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Etniria  is  one  of  the  ^eat  and,  aryet, 
unsolyed  problipms  of  andeni  history.  It 
is  clear  that,  before  the  Romans,  there  ex- 
isted in  Italy  a  great  nation,  in  a  state  of 
advanced  civilization,  with  public  build- 
ings of  vast  magnitude,  and  works  con- 
structed on  scientific  principles  and  of  im- 
mense solidity,  in  order  to  bring  the 
marshy  plains  of  central  and  northern 
Italy  into  regular  cultiration.  They  were 
a  nayal  and  commercial  people,  to  whom 
tradition  assigned  the  superiority,  at  one 
period,  over  the  navigation  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Their  government  seems  to 
have  been  nearly  allied  to*  the  oriental 
theocracies;  religion  was  the  dominant 
principle ;  the  ruling  aristocracy  a  sacer- 
dotal order.  Some  writers  have  pretend- 
ed to  trace  out  a  regular  division  into 
castes,  but  Micali  rejects  that  notion,  and 
this  with  somewhat  too  much  of  indignant 
ardor.  In  their  federal  government,  (each 
Etruscan  Union  consisted  of  twelve  cities, 
one  beyond  the  Apennines,  one*  in  Tus- 
cany proper,  one  in  Campania,)  in  their 
internal  polity,  in  their  usages,  the  Etru- 
rian nation  bore  some  resemblance  to  the 
other  races  of  Italy,  those  of  aboriginal 
or  Oscan  descent ;  in  their  religion  also, 
some  few  traces  of  similitude  may  be 
found,  though  that  of  Etruria  was  a  far 
more  regular,  artificial,  and  powerful  sys- 
tem ;  in  their  language  they  stood  entire- 
ly alone.  They  were  named  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  Tyrrhenians,  or  Tuscana — 
their  land  Tyrrhenia  and  Etruria:  they 
called  themselves,  however,  by  an  appel- 
lation which  never  seems  to  have  been 
familiarized  among  the  other  nations  of 
Italy,  the  Ra-seni  or  Ra-sena.* 
'  What,  then,  was  this  nation  which  the 
earliest,  as.lar  as  history  or  even  tradition 
extends,  established  in  the  west  an  empire 
resembling  those  of  India,  Babylonia, 
Phcenicia,  and  Egypt  ?  Was  it  a  pure  and 
immingled  race?  Tt>  what  family  of  the 
nations  of  mankind  did  it  belong  ?  Did  it 
originate  or  receive  from  some  foreign 
quarter  its  remarkable  civilization  T    Lan- 

*  We  sabjoin  the  note  of  Waohraiath  (Altere 
(}eseliichte  dee  RdmieofaeQ  Staats,  p.*81 )  ^  the  ooet 
ingenious  folution  of  the  reladonehip  of  these  names. 
Id  Tiyl/ifyoi  there  appears  to  be  the  Ctmscan  termina- 
tion,  in  general  enna  (Porsenna,  Vibenna,  Sisenna); 
in  Etmsci,  and  m  the  softened  word  Tuid,  the  Latin ; 
the  same  may  be  traced  in  Tyrrhenia  and  EUniria. 
The  derivations  from  Bv<a  tkut,  thurU,  however  se- 
ductive the  allusion  to  the  priesthood,  and  that  firom 
ropotif  (ptonys.  i.  86),  explained  from  the  improve- 
ment or  the  Cydopian  a^le  of  building  by  towers 
(Hirt  in  Wolf's  Analects,  MM),  or  indeed  the  Tu- 
Rasena,  cany  us  no  farther  than  the  decomposition 
into  Eteyes,  a  people,  and  Ur,  the  name  of  their 


guage,  which,  under  the  goidance  of  the 
extensive  research  and  philosophic  spirit 
of  modem  philology,  has  becooae  the  safest 
clue  to  the  affiliation  of  remote  races,  here 
altogether  fails.-    The  Etruscan  language 
stands  alone,  a  problem  and  a  mystery, 
net  merely  allied  to  none  of  the  older  dia- 
lects of  luly,  but  bearing  no  resemblance 
to  any  tongue  with  which  it  has  yet  been 
compared.     The  barren  result  of  Otfried 
Mailer's  learned  excursus  leaves  us  with 
little  more  than  a  certain  number  of  pro- 
per names,  one  or  two  co^nectural  gram- 
matical forms,  and  a  probable  sign  of  the 
patronymic.     Niebuhr  has  said  that  the 
whole  of  our  knowledge  may  be  summed 
up  in  two  words,  ami  ril,  which  certaioly 
mean  vixit  annos ;  but  it  is  not  quite  clear 
which  word  is  the  verb,  and  which  the 
noun.     It  is  most  likely  that  the  word 
turce   answers    to  J«roi8f.* .   We  are  not 
aware  whether  the  advocates  of  the  Egyp- 
tian origin  of  the  Tuscan  civilization  have 
instituted  any  comparison   between  the 
Etrurian  and  the  ancient  Egyptian,  as  far 
as  it  may  bo  obscurely  traeed  in  the  mo- 
dem  Coptic.     There  is   certainly  some 
slight   similarity   between    the    Etrurian 
words,  which  seem  to  consist  almost  en- 
tirely of  consonants,  and  from  which  we 
may  faiirly  suppose  that  the  shorter  vow- 
els were  omitted  in  writing  as  in  the  Se- 
mitic languages,  and  ia  the  Egyptian  as 
made  out  by  the  interpreters  of  hierogly- 
phics.    Many  of  the  latter  are,  in  like 
manner,  cojmposed  almost  entirely  of  con- 
sonants, to  which  it  would  be  difficult  for 
the  most  flexible  organs  to  give  any  sound 
without  supplying  the  intermediate  vow- 
els.    We  shall  revert,  however,  again  to 
this  point,  and,  at  present,  only  further 
observe,  that  the  only  conclusion  at  which 
we  can  arrive  is  either  that  the  Tuscan 
belonged  to  the  Semitic  class  of  languages, 
and  migrated  from  the  East  in  some  un- 
known line,  (it  has  no  connection,  appa- 
rently, with  the  Phoenician  or  Punic,)  or 
that  it  is,  like  the  Basque,  the  solitary  re- 
presentative of  some  earlier  stream  of  po- 
pulation, which  flowed  over  Europe  from 
the  ^eat  l^astern  cradle  of  humankind. 
It  has  no  alliance,  as  far  as  can  be  traced, 
with  the  Basque,  still  less  with  the  Celtic 
dialects,  whose  relationship  to  the  great 
family  of  the  Indo-Teutonic  languaccs  has 
been  of  late  so  curiously  developed  ny  D'- 
Pritchard. 

*  In  the  hueHpHo  hmnguit  of  Pisaarmn,  kmmspof 
fidgwiator  ie  tranalated  AWw^  trvti^  pktmM^ 
The  reader  wUl  judge  from  thia  apecifneti  the  cw- 
raeter  of  the  language,  and  its  remoteneM  from  tw 
Latin. 
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What,  Ihen,  was  the  piimitiye,  or  rather 
the  earliest  European  settlement  to  which 
the  £a-sena,  at  least  the  dominant  race  of 
the  great  Etrurian  empire,  can  be  traced  ? 
The  hypothesis  adopted  by  Niebuhr  and 
his  followers  brings  them  from  the  Rhce- 
tian  Alps ;  and  there  is  really  satisfactory 
eridence  that  the  mountaineers  of  that  dis- 
trict were  of  the  Etruscan  race. '  Accord- 
ing to  the  ancient  authorities,  the  Etrus- 
can confederacy  to  the  north  of  the  A- 
pennines  was  dissolved  by  the  inroads  of 
the  Gauls,  and  took  refuge  in  the  inacces- 
sible Alpine  valleys  from  the  pursuit  of 
the  invaders.  Niebuhr  strongly  urges  the 
improbability  that  a  race,  Enfeebled  by 
luxury,  Snd  in  an  unWarlike  state  of  civili- 
zation, without  power  to  resist  the  invad- 
ing barbarians  of  Gaul,  should  be  able  to 
dispossess  the  hardy  mountain-clan  of  the 
Alps*  There  is,  he  observes,  the  decisive 
authority  of  Polybius  that  the  Alpine 
elans,  at  the  time  of  the  Gallic  invasion, 
were  numerous  and  powerful  The  de- 
feated Etruscans  would,  therefore,  more 
probably  have^  thrown  themselves  upon 
the  main  body  of  their  countrymen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Po,  and  found  refuge 
among  the  flourishing  cities  of  Etruria 
proper. 

'  The  natural  moTementf  (says  an  able  follower  of 
Niebuhr)  '  of  the  population  expelled  by  the  Oauls 
would  have  been  to  fall  back  upon  the  main  body  of 
their  nation  in  their  oldest  seats  south  of  the  Apen- 
nines, (which  with  the  swamps  between  them  and 
the  Po  actually  formed  an  available  line  of  defence,) 
not  to  insulate  themselves  in  the  northern  mountains. 
But  if  RboBtJa  was  the  mother  country,  whence  the 
Etruscans  hi^d  ori^nally  descended  into  the  plain  of 
Italy,  it  may  easily  be  believed  that  a  part  of  the  na- 
tion staid  behind,  and  to  them  the  dwellers  about  the 
Po  may  have  returned,  ^hen  they  sought  shelter 
from  tlie  terrible  Gauls.  It  may  be  esteemed  a  con- 
firmation of  this  hypothesis  of  the  origin  of  the 
Etnueans,  that  they  believed  the  north  to  be  the  seat 
of  their  gods.' 

Many  objections  might  easily  be  started 
against  this  theory,*  which,  like  many  of 
those  espqfUied  by  its  acute  advocate,  com- 
mands admiration  by  its  iqgenuity,  rather 
than  enforces  conviction.  The  Etruscan 
nation  in  its  flourisfiing  state  may,  as 
Niebuhr  admits,  have  taken  jnilitary  pos- 
session ^>f  the  mountains.  '  If  so,  their 
troops,  stationed  there  for  the  defence  of 
the  passes,  but  turned  by  the  invading 
Qaul|,  may  have  been  cut  off  from  the 


*  It  is  by  no  means  an  ori|[inal  hypothesis  of  Nie- 
bun's — it  had  previously  in  its  fiivdf  the  great  names 
of  Freret  and  of  Heyne.  It  has  been  adopted  also 
by  Professor  Jakel,  whose  curious,  but  *  one-sided,' 
woik  on  the  Teutonie  ori^  of  Latin,  was  reviewed 
in  a  recent  Number  of  this  Journal.  * 


rest  of  their  countrymen,  and  in. their  un- 
conquered  recesses  afforded  a  refuge  and 
protection  to  those  who  were  unable  to 
fly  to  the  south.  The  clans  in  many  of 
the  Alpine  valleys  may  have  been  hardy 
and  numerous,  in  others  comparatively 
few  and  feeble ;  in  particular  parts  they 
may  ^ave  been  driven  out  by  the  Gauls, 
-who  may  have  left  the  conquered  and  dis- 
peopled .valleys  when  the  more  fertile 
plains  below  opened  upon  their  view,  and 
offered  more  tempting  scenes  for  enter- 
prise and  plunder.  How  Niebuhr  can 
make  out  that  his  hypothesis  is  not  con- 
trary to  Ldvy's  view  of  the  subject,  we  are 
at  a  loss  to  comprehend*  The  historian 
states  that  the  Etruscans  first  inhabited 
the  country  south  (cis)  of  the  Apennines, 
afterwards  {poetea)  that  oft  the  north 
(trane)^  ^  far  as  the  Alps — adding,  Al- 
finis  quoque  ea  gentibus  hand  dubie 
origo  est^  muLximl  nJuBtis,  According  to 
this  statement,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Al- 
pine valleys  were  in  ffeneral  of  Etruscan 
descent — t.  e.  descended  from  the  Etrus- 
cans of  the  south ;  and  Livy  has,  as  it 
were,  anticipated  Niebuhr's  further  argu- 
ment, from  the  harshness  of  the  language, 
as  an  evidence  of  its  belonging  to  a  tnbe 
of  rude  mountaineers,  the  influence  of 
which  he  traces  in  the  modem  Florentine 
pronunciation.  The  Roman  writer  states 
that  they  became  savage  from  the  nature 
of  the  country  they  inhabited,  and  retained 
nothing  but  the  languaffe,  and  that  in  a 
corrupted  form — quos  loca  ipsa  efferdr 
runtt  ne  quid  ex  antiquo,  prtBter  sonum 
lingu<B^  nee  eum  incorruptum,  retinerent 

In  rejecting  this  particular  hypothesis 
of  the  northern  origin  of  the  Rasena,  or 
dominant  part  of  the  Etruscan  nation,  the 
whole  weight  of  ancient  autl^ority  is  in 
favor  of  Micali.  Nor  are  the  other  ves- 
tiges of  the  progress  of  the  Etrurians  from 
north  to  south — the  tradition,  for  instance, 
that  they  expelled  the  Urabrians,  whose 
name  remained  attached  to  the  river  Um- 
bro-^sufficient,  in  our  opinion,  to  out- 
weigh the  uniform  testimony  of  the  clas- 
sical writers. 

But  if  the  northern  origin  of  the  Ra- 
sena be  abandoned,  whence  did  the  great 
nation  of  the  Etruscans  come  ? — ^Were 
they  an  unmin^ed  race,  who  brought  with 
them  from  the  East  the  Oriental  character 
of  their  polity  and  their  religion,  fheir  sar 
cerdotal  order,  their  ritual,  their  astrono- 
mical cycle — and,  l§stly,  their  fine  arts,  at 
least  in  their  earlier  and  ruder  state  7  If 
a  mingled  people,  of  what  different  races 
were  they  formed,  in  what  proportions,  in  . 
what  relation,  to  each  other?    According 
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to  the  theory  whieh  nalflrally  oeanecta  it- 
self with  the  northern  origin  of  the  Ra- 
•ena,  though  it  is  not  neceeearily  impli- 
cated with  it,  the  Rasena  were  a  eonquer- 
ing  tribe,  who  established  themselires  in 
the  country  of  a  ciTilized  people— i>t>.,  the 
Tyrrhenians,  a  Pelasgian  gace — and  re- 
ducing them  to  a  state  of  bondage,  em- 
ployed their  arts  in  the  serrice  of  the 
ruling  caste.  The  gr^t  works  yrere  exe- 
cuted by  the  skill  and  the  enforced  indus- 
try of  the  enslared  inhabitants  of  the  land. 
This  German  view  awakens  all  the  pa- 
triotic indignation  of  MicalL  He  caniKot 
endure  the  imputation,  that  the  great  Tus- 
can nation  was  formed  of  tyrannous  mai- 
ters  and  oppressed  and  oterworked  slaves. 
It  is  amusing  to  obserte  with  what  pe- 
remptory decision  these  two  able  writers 
give  out  their  opposite  views  on  the  con- 
stitution of  the  civil  society  of  the  ancient 
fitruria — ^in  fact,  with  little  evidence  be- 
fore them,  except  the  vast  ruins  of  their 
public  workau    Niebuhr  had  said : 

'  It  was  because  the  Etruscan  state  was  founded 
on  conquest  that  the  nobles  had  such  a  multitude  of 
cliente,  like  the  ThesMilian  peoestss,  whom  they  em- 
ployed in  task- work,  and  without  whom  their  colos- 
sal works  could  hardly  have  been  achioTed.' 

The  works  of  the  Etrutfcans,  the  Yerj  ruins  of  which 
astonish  us,  cannot,  it  is  perfectly  evident,  have  been 
CKecuted  in  small  states  withoat  task-mastars  and 
boodmea.  But  we  most  not  overlook  the  great  su- 
periority of  the  Etruscan  rulers  in  this  point  to  the 
fi^Tptians.  All  their  works  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  have  a  great  public  object ;  they  are  not  pyra- 
mids, obelisks,  and  temples,  multiplied  without  nimi- 
ber;  ifthepeoplesofieredinthis  hardservioeitwas 
not  for  idle^urposes.  So  too,  and  by  means  of  task- 
work, did  Rome  build  when  governed  by  Etruscan 
kings ;  after  she  became  free,  all  great  works  were 
at  a  stand  until  the  republic  iMd  grown  rich  by  its 
fictories  and  conquests ;  and  whSk  compared  with 
her  oldest  works,  and  with  those  of  the  Etruscan 
cities,  the  buildings  of  imperial  llome  make  but  an 
inoonsiderai^^  figure.'— flisre  mid  ThhiwOPi  Tram- 
isljfn,  vol.].,  pp.  117-187. 

To  this  Micali  replies,  speaking  of  the 
surprising  and  indestructible  remains  of 
the  Etruscan  cities,  which  have  survived 
the  fall  of  so  many  empires,  those  of  Yol- 
« terra,  Fiesole,  Cortona,  Roselle,  and  Po- 
pulonia : 

'Theseare  lue raonumsnts  which  from  tiieir  mafl- 
fiitqde  bear  the  impress  of  servile  labor— as  little  do 
they  of  the  entire  subjection  and  enslavement  of  the 
people ;  they  are  rather  works  of  w^l-ordered  citi- 
sens,  which,  to  him  who  actuaUy  inspecto  them,  have 
nothmff  to  soipass  in  manual  labor  the  powers  of 
Iree  and  by  no  means  lar^  communities ;  4Bora  par- 
ticularly  smoe  the  materials  were  found  on  the  very 
spot,  or  on  the  neighboring  modntaitis,  which  are 
«ztremely  mbundant  m  stoae  for  masonry.  That  the 
bailden  ptkioipally  looked  to  the  strength  of  theb 
worM  i*  A^i^^t  from  tl«s  situatkm  of  these  and  other 
larffsr  cities,  all  placed  in  mountainous  districts,  and 
wmch,  as  it  were  from  design,  have  within  their  ctr- 
eoit  two  eminenesB,  abovs  the  loftiMt  dfwUch  steed 


tba  rodt  (or  oitadel]|  as  ths  last  plaee  of  dsfeaea-tB 
unifonnitT  of  situatiop  and  positieD  which  certaii^ 
can  only  be  ascribed  to  an  obedience  to  rites  coia- 
manded  in  the  sacred  books,  and  without  which  tb 
bmldiog  of  legitiaMte  cities  was  nsiTet'  atlMnpCed.^ 
Anca^vol.i.,p.  U6. 

The  great  problem  in  the  formation  of 
the  Etruscan  nation  is  the  relation  of  the 
Pelasgian  settlers  in  Italy  to  the  Rasena. 
We  cannot,  it  is  clear,  identify  the  two 
races;  for,  however  Uie  Pelasgian  language 
inight  differ  from  the  Hellenian  or  laler 
Greek,  we  cannot  for  an  instant  suppose 
that  it  was  a  dialect  so  totally  foreign  to 
it;  so  distinct  from  all  the  languages  of  that 
stock,  as  the  Tuscan  appears  to  have  been. 
The  point  of  interest,  in  ftct,  is  not  so 
much  the  origin  of  the  people  as  of  their 
civilization.     It  is  their  power  by  sea  and 
land,  their  polity,  their  religion,  their  pub- 
lic works,  tneir  fine  arts  which  excite  our 
curiosity ;    and  it  is  the   source  of  this, 
their  real  greatness,  which  alone  is  worthy 
of  our  inquiry.      Of  this,   however,  the 
gigantic  ruins  are  the  most  remarkable  re- 
mains ;  will  the  style  of  buildiqg  lead  ns 
to  any  conclusions,  if  not  certain,  for  cer- 
tainty must  not  be  expected,  vet  highly 
probable?     Is  Acre  anything  in  its  peca- 
liar  character  to  indicate  the  workmanship 
of  any  peculiar  race  ?     In  the  first  place, 
then,  can  this  be  the  old  Pelasgian  cirili- 
zation  of  Italy  matured  and  developed  by 
some  prosperous  and  active-minded  tribe, 
if  not  from  the  north,  according  to  Nie- 
buhr,  from  some  other  quarter  ?    Micali, 
we  think,  greatly  understates  the  evidence 
in  fayor  of  these  Pelasffians,  as  the  primi- 
tive civilizers  of  the  West,  the  first  agri- 
cultural race  of  which  we  hav%  any  distinct 
tradition,  a  people  of  whose  ancient  Ori- 
ental theocracy  and  nature-worship  mani- 
fest vestiges  appear  to  remain  in  their  es- 
tablishments at  Dodona  and  Samothrace, 
in  the  appellation  of  ^loi  given  to  them  by 
Homer,  and  in  the  close  connection  of  their 
religion  itself  with  the  pursuits  o£  hos- 
bandry.      On  this  old  yet   unexhausted 
question  we  cannot  enter  at  present:  we 
content  ourselves  with  referring  to  an 
admirable  note  in  Wachsmuth's  *  Hellenis- 
che  Alterthumskunde,'  in  which  the  vari- 
ous traditions  relating  to  the  Pblasgians 
are  brought  together  bi  smaller  compel 
yet  in  greater  fulness,  than  in  any  other 
modern  work  with  which  we  are  acipain^* 
ed.*    Still,  however  advanced  and  peculiar 
the  civilization  of  the  Pelasgians,  and  in 


♦  We  may  observe,  by  the  vray,  that  we  see  wij 
great  satislaction  a  translatioo  of  this  escsUeot  boea 
adveitifled  by  the  eatefposing  Mr.  Talbo^sof  ^' 
fiMrd.     * 
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flome  TMpetIi  ictMnMing  tkftt  of  tlM 
SltetmanB,  tber«  k  by  no  means  thmt 
^eoAral  and  aloae  aknilitude  which  would 
wanani  the  conclusion  thai. they  were  the 
eftme  people,  or  even  descended  from  the 
Mme  flitock.  With  regard  to  the  Pelasgian 
«&tiquities  of  Italy,  mdeh  we  think  Micali 
disposed  to  underrate*  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
nst»  at  all  events  it  is  fair  to  produce,  the 
anthoaty  of  Sir  W.  Gell.  Our  aeoomplish- 
ed  caiaMryman  adheres  in  a  spirit  of  faiUi- 
fal  eomserratism  to  many  of  the  ancient 
opinione  on  Reman  history.  We  extract 
his  interesting  obsenratioas  on  what  he 
considers  the  Pelasgic  manner  of  building 
in  Greece  and  Italy. 

*  The  woter  haviDg  pMod  teyeral  yean  in  Greece, 
Ibr  the  purpose  of  ezaminmg  the  dtes  of  andent 
otiesy  wee  partiooleriy  intereeted  with  tlie  aoooont 
sfreD  by  Paosaatae  of  the  nioet  aaeient  of  all  cities, 
£^OQpna,oa  Mount  I^cobos,  io  Arcadia,  whence 
tiie  descendant  of  Pelasgus  and  Lycaon,  CEnotnis, 
ttie  Icsder  of  the  most  ancient  colony  of  Pelassi  to 
Ua^  derived  his  otigin*  The  characteristics  of  this 
place  weret,  that  it  was  situated  hi^fa  npee  Movnt 
tijcssoe  (for  Pausanias  describes  his  ascent  to^it  from 
aie  plain  ef  Megalopolis)  ;  near  the  town  was  the 
Hnpjpodrome  of  &e  Lycean  gaaaes  in  honor  of  Pan ; 
a  utcle  above  that  was  Olympns  or  Lycoas,  the 
•acred  saniBiit  of  the  Areadian  Jnpiter  and  Yan ; 
and  from  this  a  great  part  of  the  Peloponiissas  was 
wible. 

*  All  these  circumstances  are  so -satisfactorily  com. 
braed,  near  a  place  now  called  SuHat^c-Kattro^  or 
the  castle  of  curias :  and  the  name  seems  soevi- 
dspdy  a  eonruptien  norn  LyeesorL  that  there  can 
eiist  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  or  the  place.  The 
nins  upon  the  hill  are  sitnated  near  a  fountain,  which 
waters  a  small  but  fertile  plain  oear  the  summit  of 
Mount  Lycsos,  now  Diaphorte.  In  the  plain  are 
tiie  mins  of  the  Hippodrome,  one  side  of  which  is 
yet  sustained  by  sooa  masonnr,  a  part  of  which  con- 
sists of  polvgonal  walling.  The  wall  of  the  city  b 
«?idenfly  of  that  irregnw  species  which  is  termed 
polygonal,  and  beine  built  by  Lycaon,  son  of  Pe- 
lamw,  king  of  the  Pelasgic  Arcadians^  it  is  decided- 
ly Pelasgic? 

We  acknowledge  that  we  hare  no  faith 
whatever  in  these  kings,  l^elasgus  and 
<Enotrus,  and  others,  who  seem  to  be 
merely  mythic  representatives  of  the 
tribes  or  nations,  at  whose  head  they  ap- 
pear. Nor  do  we  find  less  difficulty  in 
crediting  the  maritime  migrations  of  Ar- 
cadian Tnauntdineers.  Stifi  the  similarity 
between  these  walls  of  Lycosura  and  those 
of  Lista  in  Italy,  with  which  they  are 
compared  by  Sir  William  Qell«  is  worthy 
of  notice.  It  is  yet  more  so  when  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  general 
line  of  Pelasgic  settlements,  wheve  it 
seems  perpetually  to  appear.  Sir  William 
proceeds : — 

'The  other  dties,  saidl>y  Pausanias  to  have  been 
built  by  the  descendants  of  Lycaon,  such  as  Bupha- 
gos,  Melanea,  Psophis,  and  Methydrbn,  having 
been  examined,  together  with  those  of  iEtoIia,  of 


Doris,  of  BoMtia,  «C  Phocis,  of  laolcos  in  Thessaly 
(on  the  Pelasgic  Gulf),  of  Troy  itself  above  Bou- 
narbashi,  and  of  a  part  of  Cnidas,  and  generally 
whererer  the  Pelasgi  are  said  to  have  settled,  have 
been  foond  to  bear  ample  testimony  to  tbe  troth  of 
history  respecting  their  Pelasgic  ori|;:in  :  all  partaK- 
ing  more  or  less  of  the  polygonal  Btyie  of  building, 
as  parallel  strata  of  calcareous  stone  happened  to  be 
more  or  less  cos»mon.' 

Smyrna,  Patara,  and  a  small  city  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Xanthus,  are  erroneously 
stated  to  have  remains  of  Pelasgic  or 
Tirynthias  masonry;  and  there  is  now 
not  a  vestige  of  the  Pelasgic  wall  at 
Athens.     But 

'  the  wall  of  the  temple  of  Venus  at  Daphne,  on  the 
sacred  way  (mentioned  br  Pausanias,)  is  decidedly 
polygonal  or  Pelasgic.  Portions  also  of  the  wall  of 
£leu8is  are  of  the  Felascric  style ;  and  the  most  an- 
cient foundations  at  Platea  are  Pelasgic ;  but  Gyphto 
Kastro,  or  (Ence,  on  Mount  Cithsron,  is  one  or  the 
best  specimens  in  Qreece.' 

At  Thebes,  Abe,  and  Elateea,  there  is  a 
variation,  as  if,  says  our  author,  '  they  had 
been  built  by  another  tribe  of  Thessalian 
Pelasgi.' 

*  This  style  is  traced  through  ^tolia,  to  Ithaca 
Cephalenia,  and  Epirus.  We  may  suppose  that  the 
walls  of  Spina,  wtiich  the  second  Pelasgic  colony 
founded  op  landing  in  Italy,  were  of  the  same  con- 
struction. If  ear  Anntemo,  a  wall  caHed  Moraccio, 
or  del  Diavdo,  found  by  the  late  Mr.  Dodweli,  is 
built  in  the  same  manner.  Proceeding  with  the 
second  colony  of  Pelasgi,  from  Dodona,  along  the 
valley  of  the  Vehnua,  in  their  progress  towards  the 
centre  of  Italv,  the  wall  of  Lists,  one  of  the  first 
cities  built  and  fortified  by  them,  bears  a  most  strik 
ing  resemblance  to  the  earliest  cities  of  the  Arcsdian 
Pelasgi.  Bathia,  near  Lists,  is  in  the  same  style ; 
and  Mr.  Dodweli  found  Trebula  also  near  Reate, 
Pelasgic  Palatium,  the  mother  of  Rome,  is  another 
^ood  example.  The  whole  valley  of  the  iEquicoli, 
m  which  were  the  cities  mentioned  by  Dionysius, 
mresents  mimerous  instances  of  the  Pdasgic  style. 
By  this  Tslley  the  Pelasgi  penetrated  to  the  south ; 
where  Alba,  the  Lucus  Angitie,  Antina,  Altina, 
Casinum,  and  Arpinum,  are  all  testimonies  of  the 
presence  of  this  people,  who,  uniting^ith  the  sbori- 
^ines,  drove  out  the  Siculi.  The  gate  of  Arpinum 
m  the  citadel  so  curious^  resembles  that  of  the  lions 
at  Mycems,  that  it  would  seem  one  must  have  been 
a  copy  of  the  other ;  the  subject-  is  one  of  great  in- 
terest, and  worthy  of  investigstion.' 

Sir  William  Gell  proceeds  to  trace  the 
progress  of  this  style  in  Cameria,  Corni- 
culuniy  Araeriola,  Medullia,  and  CaBnina, 
all  of  polygonal  masonry — at  Empulum, 
at  Prfleneste,  Ana^nia,  Ferentsnum,  Arte- 
na,  Alatri^  Yeroli,  and  Atena.  But  at 
Tibur»  and  southward  from  Atena  through- 
out Sicily,  the  parallelograms  of  the 
Greeks  of  Magna  Grecia  prevail. 

Alnreria,  or  Ameria,  Satumia,  and  many 
others,  bear  testimony  to  the  extensive  do- 
minion and  influence  of  the  Pelasgic  raee. 
Palatium,  the  parent  of  Rome,  Rome 
herself  in  her  colonies,  employed  the  irre- 
gidar  Pelasgic  style  of  building,  even  in 
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the  public  i^oads,  partiailarly  the  Vale- 
rian and  Salarian,  and  some  parts  of  fho 
Appian.  The  distinction  which  Sir  Wil- 
liam Gell  points  out  between  the  Pelasgic, 
and  what  is  called  the  Cyclopian  masonry, 
is  of  considerable  importance. 

<The  Pelasgic  was  not  only  in  use  before  the 
Cyclopian ;  though  confounded  with  it  in  the  imagi- 
nations of  many  persons  to  the  utter  confusion  of 
bifltory,  it  is  totally  distinct,  and  is  absolutely  incom- 
patible with  the  description  of  the  Cyclopian,  as  ^ven 
by  Pausaiiias,  the  only  author  who  lias  mentioned 
the  characteristics  of  that  style.' 

Speaking  of  the   walls   of  Tiryns  he 

says; — 

<  they  are  built  of  roufh  stones,  which  are  of  such  a 
size  that  the  least  could  not  be  drawn  by  two  oxen. 
Anciently  small  stones  were  inserted  in  the  inter- 
stices, by  which  the  ereat  blocks  were  more  6rmly 
connected  together.  Now  the  walls,  especially  called 
polygonal,  have  none  of  these  characteristics.  Each 
atone  is  carefully  hewn  into  angles,  so  that  it  shall 
exactly  correspond  with  those  which  areeonti^uous  ; 
and  no  small  stones  are,  or  could  be  inserted,  there 
being  no  interstices  to  fill  up.' — Sir  W.  Oett,  toI.  ii. 
pp.  163-165. 

Micali,  on  the  other  hand,  altogether 
rejects  the  Pelasgic  origin  of  this  poly- 
gonal style  of  huilding,  which  he  consid- 
ers the  rude  invention  of  many  different 
nations.  He  confounds  it,  however,  with 
the  Cyclopian ;  he  asserts  that  many  of 
the  buildings  in  this  style,  particularly  the 
substructions  of  the  Salarian  and  Valerian 
way,  are  comparatively  modern.  (Sir  W. 
Qell  acknowledges  that  the  Romans, 
where  the  materials  were  suited  to  the 
purpose,  continued  to  build  in  this  manner 
for  some  centuries.)  Where  the  walls 
consist  merely  of  unhewn  stones,  loosely 
fitted  together,  with  the  interstices  filled 
up  with  smaller  ones,  we  should  conceive 
that  this  would  be  the  natural  commence- 
ment of  the  art  of  building  among  all  bar- 
barous tribes.  But  there  seems  something 
too  regular  and  systematic  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  polygonal  stones  in  the  Walls, 
of  which  Sir  William  Gell  speaks,  to  be 
the  result  of  mere  accidental  coincidence ; 
and  it  is  certainly,  to  say  the  least,  very 
singular,  that  wherever  tradition  points 
out  the  Pelasgian  settlements,  there  this 
style  of  building  should  bo  found.  But 
we  are  led  to  another  curious  result  In 
Etruria,  the  polygonal  style  of  building 
is  scarcely  ever  discovered.  Cossa  and 
Saturn ia,  says  Micali,  are  the  only  cities 
in  Etruria,  or  indeed  on  the  right  bank  of 
tiie  Tiber,  of  polygonal  construction ;  and 
these  are  the  least  ancient,  if  not  perhaps 
of  the  period  of  the  Roman  dominion.  As 
far  as  it  goes,  this  argument  would  show 
that  the  T3rrrhenian8— the  main  body  of  I 


the  Etmrian  people,  or  the  subjugated 
race  who,  according  to  Niebuhr,  executed 
their  great  works-^were  not  Pelasgian. 
In  fact,  in  other  respects,  the  civilization 
of  most  of  the  other  Italian  races — the 
Sabine,  the  Oscan,  as  well  Ob  the  CEnotrian 
— has  much  greater  reeemblance  to  die 
traditionary  accounts  of  the  Pelasgian 
than  the  Tyrrhenian  or  Etruscan.* 

In  Etruria  itself,  it  is  certainly  ^ery  re- 
markable that  the  style  of  building  pre- 
sents so  many  points  of  resemblanbe  with 
^^P^  ^^^  construction  of  the  tombs, 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  roek,  has  already 
been  alluded  to,  as  bearing  a  close  analo- 
gy to  the  E^ptian.  At  the  first' view  of 
part  of  a  tomb  near  Toscanella  in  Sir  W. 
Gell's  book  (vol.  i.  p.  397)  whiclf  bears  in 
Etrurian  inscription,  we  should  decidedly 
have  pronounced  it  Egyptian.  The  de- 
tails, in  some  instances,  as  well  as  the  out- 
line, seem  to  confirm  this  theory ;  but  Sir 
William  Gell,  who  has  not«  like  Micali, 
decidedly  committed  himself  in  favor  o( 
this  hypothesis,  observes — 

'  It  is  doubtful  whether  some  antiquities,  decidedly 
•tiao,  said  to  have  been  found  at  Cometo,  wen 


really  discovered  there  or  not  Certain  geese  alter- 
nating with  little  figures  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,* 
— [the  engraving  is  in  the  English  work,] — '  and 
forming  a  border,  in  fine  gold,  seem  evidendjr  Egyp- 
tian.' 

In  another  passage,  relatinff  to  the  tombs 
at  Tarquinii,  he  gives  the  following  state- 
ment : — 

*It  is  singular  that  the  men  represented  in  these 
tombs  are  all  colored  red,  exa<^  as  in  the  Egyptian 
paintings  in  the  tombs  of  the  Theban  kings:  their 
eyes  are  very  long  ;  their  hair  is  boshv  and  black ; 
their  Umbs  lank  and  slender  ;  and  the  ^al  fine,  in- 
stead of  running,  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  neariy 
perpendicular,  projects  remarkably,  ao  that  in  the 
outline  of  the  race  thev  bear  a  strong  resemblaoce 
to  the  negro,  or  to  the  Ethiopian  figures  of  E^tiao 
pMntings.  They  wear  round  their  ancles  nngs  ti 
ornaments,  and  armlets  on  their  arms.  Shawls  of 
oriental  patterns  are  also  worn  by  both  male  and  (•- 
male.  Many  of  those  engaged  m  the  sports  have 
only  a  wrapper  of  linen  round  their  loins;  some 
have  boots  of  green  leather,  reaching  behind  to  the 
calf  of  the  leg.'— Gett,  toI.  i.  p.  SMl 

*  Nature  seems  to  have  done  more  than  human 
industry  towards  delivering  the  plains  of  Thessaly 
and  Bceotia  from  the  suporauoos  waters,  M>d  change 
ing  the  stagnant  morasses  into  fertile  plains ;  nor  are 
we  aware  ttiat  any  emissaries  or  works  remain,  or  at 
least  have  been  described  by  travellers,  which  oouU 
be  compared  with  those  of  the  north  of  Italy  and 
of  Tuscany.  But  as  the  plain  of  the  FtA^igm 
Ar^os  formed  part  of  the  country,  once,  according  to 
tradition,  covered  by  waters,  if  early  vestiges  of  the 
hand  of  man  should  be  discovered  there,  the  art  ot 
draining  and  embanking,iind  perhaps  the  constrao- 
tion  of  tne  works,  might  again  connect  the  Etruntni 
and  Pelasgians.  Micali,  indeed,  might  still  urge 
this  peculiar  science  of  reclaiming  overflowed  parts 
of  a  delta  as  an  evidence  of  Egypuan  descent. 
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These  are  eerteiiily  rery  curious  coin- 
^icidenceB,  if  they  lead  tojaothing  further; 
^bui  the  buildings  of  the  Etruscans  and 
II£g3rptian8  present  some  other  singular 
-joints    of  analogy.     It  cannot  now  be 
4io«ibted  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  under- 
-stood  the  principle  of  the  arch :  the  state^ 
ment  in  Mr.  Wilkinson's  work  sets  that 
question  at  reit     There  seems  good  evi- 
dence that  the  Etruscans,  at  a  very  early 
;v    period,  were  likewise  in  possession  of  this 
1.    raluable   secret.     The  arched  rauhs  of 
::     the  Cloaca  Maxima,  no  doubt  of  Etruscan 
eonstruction,  and  those  of  se?eral  of  the 
•epulc;hr^  *re  acknowledged  to  be  of  the 
T     hig;he8t  antiquity.     In  the  noble  gate  of 
Volterra  there  are  circular  arches  of  regu- 
larly hewn  stone.     The  celebrated  tomb 
of  Porsenna,  however,  is  even  more  close- 
ly allied  to  Egyptian  art     Yarro,  at  least, 
whose    description    of   tlus  remarkable 
iiinHWUiit  has  been  preserved  by  Pliny, 
had  no  Egyptian  theory  to  maintain,  and 
could  hanily  have  invented  the  striking 
points  of  resemblance  between  this  work 
and   the  Pharaonic  buildings.     Niebuhr, 
indeed,  with  that  peremptory  dogmatism 
which,  we  confess,  appears  to  us,  on  this 
and  in  other  instances,  very  arbitrary,  re- 
jects the  tomb  of  Porsenna  as  an  improba^ 
ble    fiction,  as  baseless  as  those  in  the 
*  Arabian  Nights ;'  but  to  us,  no  one  seems 
less  likely  to  have  been  carried  away  by 
a  flight  of  imagination  than  a  Roman 
writer  on  antiquities.    It  is  not  quite  clear 
whether  some  part  of  the  building  was 
seen  by  Varro  himself  or  not:  some  of 
the  details  were,  no  doubt,  gleaned  from 
the  tradition  of  Uie  place;  but  to  suppose 
the  tradition  so  boldly  creative,  as  to  raise 
in  a  particular  spot  so  extraordinary  a 
monument  to  their  most  celebrated  king, 
tfpears  to  us  utterly  absurd.     The  more 
sober  judgment  of  Otfried  Miiller  concurs 
with   Micali,  in  supposing,  that  though 
much  of  the  detail  in  Yarro's  description 
may  be  inaccurate,  yet  the  general  outline 
is  worthy  of  credit.     In  fact,  it  would  be 
quite  as  extraordiniiry  that  Etruscan  fic- 
tion should  give  such  an  Egyptian  cast  to 
its  imaginary  buildings,  as  that  Etruscan 
art  should  tiffeci  the  pyramidal  forms,  and 
make  a  lahyrinth  part  of  a  public  monu- 
ment    Yarro's  description  is  certainly, 
with  all  its  details,  incomprehensible ;  per- 
haps Niebuhr  is  not  far  from  wrong  in  de- 
claring it  to  be  impossible.    But  if  every 
building  were  assumed  to  be  imaginary, 
which  could  not  be  made  out  from  the  de- 
scription  of  an  unscientific  writer,  how 
many  of  the  great  monuments  of  antiquity 
would  share  the  fate  of  Porsenna' s  tomb! 


Micali  instances  the  sepulchre  of  Oisiman- 
dyas,  described  by  Diodorus  Sinilus.  We 
might  venture  to  8Ugge6t  the  editict  s — all 
su^ciently  splendid,  but  totally  unlike 
each  other  in  the  character  of  their  archi- 
tecture-^which  have  been  raised  by  the 
imaginative  piety  of  the  Yillalpandi  and 
the  Lamys,  from  the  description  of  ^e 
Temple  of  Solomon  in  the  sacred  writings. 
The  restoration  of  the  tomb  of  Porsenna 
by  Ghraves,  de  Brosses,  Corte  Novis,  and 
Cluatremdre  de  Quincy,  may  be  as  unsatis- 
factory as  the  works  of  these  theological 
builders ;  but  we  can  see  no  reason  on 
that  account  for  denying  the  existence  of 
the  tomb  itself,  any  more  than  of  the  first 
Temple  of  Jerusalem.  *  Porsenna  (says 
Varro)  is  buried  under  the  city  of  Clusium, 
in  which  place  he  left  a  monument  of 
squared  stone,  each  side  three  hundred 
feet  wide  {pedum  lata  tricenum),  fifty 
high.  On  this  square  base  within  is  an 
inextricable  labyrinth,  from  which,  if  any 
one  should  hastily  enter  without  the  clue, 
he  cannot  find  his  way  out  Above  that 
square  stand  five  pyramids — four  in  the 
corners — one  in  the  middle — seventy-five 
feet  wide  at  the  base,  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  high :  so  pointed,  that  on  the  top  of 
each  a  brazen  circle  and  cupola  (petasus) 
is  placed,  from  which  bells  are  suspended 
by  chains,  which,  agitated  by  the  wind,  are 
heard  at  a  great  distance,  as  was  formerly 
the  case  at  Dodona ;' — the  resemblance  to 
the  Pelasgian  Dodona  is  worth  remarking: 
but  f^o  far  all  appears  tolerably  clear  and 
intelligible ;  ana  by  Yariro's  use  of  the 
present  tense  (stant),  as  Muller  observes, 
he  seems  to  imply  that  he  had  himself 
seen  this  part  of  the  building  actually 
standing.  The  unintelligible  part  follows ; 
'above  which  circle' — {orhis^  the  con- 
struction would  lead  to  the  orhis  on  the 
top  of  each  pyramid  described  in  the  pre- 
vious sentence,  but  this  seems  clearly  im- 
possible)—'  were  four  pyramids,  each  a 
hundred  feet  high ;  above  which,  on  one 
floor,  are  five  pyramids,* — the  height  of 
which  Yarro  was  ashamed  to  add.  *  The 
Etruscan  traditions  (fa&i//iB  Hetrusca)  say 
that  it  was  equal  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
structure:  so  insane  was  the  infatuation  of 
seeking  glory,  which  could  produce  no  ad- 
vantage. Moreover,  the  wealth  of  the 
country  was  exhausted  to  add  to  the  fame 
of  the  architect'  These  concluding  ob- 
servations, apparently  gathered  from  the 
Etruscan  traditions,  oflfer  a  curious  analo- 
gy with  the  unpopularity  which,  according 
to  Herodotus,  adhered  to  the  memory  of 
the  builders  of  the  Egyptian  pyramids. 
On  these  remarkable  coincidences  in  the 
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■tylc  of  buildings — the  discorerj  of  Egyp- 
tian antiquities  in  the  very  oldest  sepuK 
chres — 'the  extraordinary  resemblance  of 
the  sepulchres  themselres  with  the  necro- 
poleis of  Thebes — the  apparent  analogies 
between  the  Etruscan  and  the  Egyptian 
mythology,  particularly  in  the  ceremonial 
of  Ifie  dead — (the  Mantua  of  Etruria  an- 
swering in  his  office,  as  well  as  closely 
corresponding  in  his  name,  with  the 
Amenti  of  Egypt) — on  these  grounds 
Signor  Micali  does  not  hesitate  to  rest  his 
hypothesis  of  the  civilization  of  Etruria 
by  a  sacerdotal  tolony  from  Egypt.  He 
even  ventures  to  conjecture  die  period 
when  tMs  migration  may  have  taken  place. 
At  the  disastrous  epoch  in  the  Egyptian 
annals,  when  tho  barbarous  Hykshos  over- 
ran Egypt,  overthrew  the  native  dynasties, 
destroyed  the  temples,  oppressed  the  re- 
ligion, enslaved  alike  the  highest  and  the 
lowest  caste,  ^  great  number  of  the  lead- 
ing families  abandoned  their  native  shores. 
At  this  time  were  thrown  off  the  colonies 
mentioned  by  Diodorus  Sicolus  (lib.  i.,  c. 
28).  A  sacerdotal  settlement  was  made 
in  Babylonia  ;  Ceerops  passed  from  Sais 
to  Attica  ;  Danaus  from  Thebes  to  Argo- 
lis.  During  this  general  dispersion  of  the 
higher  caste  of  the  Egyptians,  a  few  fami- 
lies may  have  made  their  way  to  the 
coasts  of  Italy,  obtained  the  ascendancy 
by  their  Mperior  knowledge,  and  their 
acquaintance  with  the  arts  of  civilization, 
but  chiefly  by  the  sanctity  of  their  priestly 
character,  and  established  a  sacerdotal 
aristocracy  over  the  barbarous  Rasenas, 
the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  Etruria.  By 
theirinfluence,  according  to  Micalt's  theo- 
ry, the  Etrurian  nation  was  gradually 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  civilized,  conquer- 
ing, and  commercial  people ;  so  as  to  es- 
tablish its  dominion  orer  the  whole  of 
Italy,  to  be  at  one  time  the  masters  of  the 
navigation  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  to 
introduce  at  least  the  rudiments  of  the  fine 
arts  into  the  West  We  have  stated,  we 
conceire,  both  the  hypothesis,  and  the 
eridence  upon  which  it  rests,  with  the  ut- 
most foimess.  In  the  observations  we  are 
about  to  make,  Signor  Micali  will  do  us 
the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  we  can  be 
actuated  by  no  unfriendly  spirit;  if  we  do 
not  at  once  accede  to  Us  theory,  we  have 
before  said  that  we  consider  it  entitle4  to  a 
fair  heariiiff.  It  is  svrely  time  that  such 
questions  snould  be  examined  by  scholars 
without  passion  and  without  acrimony; 
and,' in  ^et,  the  conclusions  at  which  we 
arrire  is  rather  the  suspension  of  our 
jodipnest,  an  adjournment  for  the  purpose 
of  hearing  fvrther  evidence,  than  the  di- 


reet  and    peremptorf  vejeetioQ  of  thb 
learned  Italian's  tfieory. 

The  grounds  from  whieh  we  may  inftr 
the  affiuatioA  or  the  relationship  of  Ae 
difierent  races  of  mankind  are  similarity 
— 1.  of  language,  inciuding  written  cha- 
racters ;  2.  of  religion  ;  8.  of  dvil  insti- 
tutions ;  4.  of  manners ;  5.  of  arts ;  per- 
haps, 0.  of  physical  forA ;  and  these 
points  of  similarity  muet  be  so  marked 
and  peculiar  as  not  to  be  reeolredinto  the 
common  habits  and  usages  of  mankind  in 
a  similar  period  of  cirilizatioa.  Widi 
regard  to  the  last  point,  we  know  of  oo 
evidence  but  that  jnst  quoted  from  Sir 
WilHam  Gell,  the  painting  at  Tarqainil: 
to  this,  therefore,  we  shall  not  rerert. 

1.  The  Etruscan  Ungnage,   we  have 
before  stated,  at  present   stands  entirely 
alone :  to  what  class  or  family  it  bekmrs 
we  have  not  the  least  clae.     The  dight 
circumstance  of  similarity  with  the  htn- 
guage  of  the  hierogljrphics, — ^tbe  omissioa 
of  the  vowels,  we  have  already  noted. 
From  this  point,  therefofe»  as  yet  no  firiit 
whatever  is  thrown  upon  the  origin  of  tte 
nation,  excepting  that    the   nation  who 
spoke  the  language,  or  that  part  of  it  which 
imposed  its  peculiar    tongue  npon  the 
Etruscan  people,  was  distinct  from  all  the 
other  old  races  of  Italy.*  .  That  element 
of  relationship  which  connected  together 
the  other  tribes,  whether  Pelasgic,  Teu- 
tonic, Aboriginal,  or  Oscan,  and  which 
passed  into  the  Latin,  seems  altogether  to 
have  been  wanting  in  the  Etrtisean,  thou|^ 
the  language  of  JStmria  appears  to  have 
been  cultivated  and  read  to  a  late  period  hi 
the  Roman  history.     The  written  cha- 
racters on  the  other  hand,  are  closely 
allied  to  those  of  the  neighboring  nations, 
and  resemble  what  are  called,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  not  improperly,  Pelasgia. 
By  the  Etruscans  they  were  written  from 
right  to  left,  and  this  remained  the  sacred 
or  Hieratic  character — 

'Non  Tyrrfaena  retro  volventem  carmina  finutn 
Indicia  occults  Divum  perquirere  mentit.* 

We  do  not  find  any  vestige  of  hierogly- 
phics on  the  Etrarian  antiquities.  On 
one  of  the  vases  discovered  in  the  ezca> 
vations  on  the  estate  of  the  Prince  of  Car 
nine,  there  is  said  to  be  an  inscription 
closely  resembling  the  DemoHc  character 
of  Egypt;  but  the  engraving  is  admitted 
not  to  be  a  close  fac-simile  of  the  iNriginal; 
and  not  being  so,  we  may  venture  to  say, 

*  We  cannot  call  to  mind  the  paisageinLi^ 
from  which  Signor  Micali  infere  that  the  langoafe  oT 
the  Btniscant  and  the  Urobriana  was  the  same.  ^^^ 
refiveiioe  to  Liv.  is.  30  is  erroneoot. 
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might  just  as  well  not  have  been  made.* 
But  the  adoption  of  the  Pclasgic  or  Ita- 
lian   character  by  the  Etrurians  leads  to 
DO  certain  conclusions  about  the  language. 
r         If,   at  the   time   of  their   migration,   the 
z        Egyptian  settlers  had,  in  fact,  no  written 
u£        characters  (we  can  hardly,  after  all,  pall 
pe        the  hieroglyphics  a  written  character) — if 
^       the  Hieratic,  or  at  least  the  Demotic  style, 
"^        was  not  formed,  or  not  in  common  use, 
they  might,  at  a  later  period,  adopt  the 
letters  of  a  neighboring  people,  just  as  the 
modern  Coptic  alphal^t  is  evidently  de- 
rived from  the  Qreek. 

2.  In  the  religion  of  the  Etruscans,  ex- 
cepting the  remarkable  analogy  which  we 
have  pointed  out  between  the  Mantus  and 
Amenti,  there  is,  after  all,  rather  a  gene- 
ral resemblance  to  the  great  Oriental  sys- 
tems, than  to  that  Which  is  purely  and 
exclusively  Egyptian.  Signer  Micali  him- 
self admits  other  foreign  influences;  and 
monuments  of  Phcenician  and  other  east- 
ern superstitions  appear  intermingled  wit^ 
those  of  an  Elgyptian  character.  The 
mere  superiority  of  a  great  sacerdotal 
caste  was  common  to  almost  all  the  na- 
tions of  antiquity ;  to  the  Celtic — to  the 
Pelasgic — (the  Belli  of  Dodona  and  the 
Hieropbants  of  the  mysteries  of  Sam o- 
thrace).  Evenif  we  were  to  go  back  to  the 
old  theory  of  the  Lydian  extraction  of  the 


*  An  aecosnt  of  tb«>e  diteoferies  by  the  PriiMc  of 
Cmsino  has  been  publiebed  in  our  Arcb«Bologi«,  in- 
trodnced  by  a  letter  from  his  son-in-law,  Lord  Dud- 
ley Stuart.  The  prince  of  Canino,  in  all  the  pride 
ind  ardor  of  the  possessor  of  such  numberless  tre»* 
tores,  at  least  2000  Tases,  fcc  found  in  a  rubbio 
(nearly  ibw  acres)  of  ground,  announces  this  im- 
portant discovery  as  settling  the  question  of  the  su- 
perior antiquity  of  the  Etruscan  to  the  Grecian  art,  a 
point  which  some  learned  Italians  had  before  con- 
tested with  patriotic  ardor.  An  ins^rriptiun,  in  which 
the  name  of  Vitulonia  was  traced,  appeared  to  indi- 
cate the  s^t  as  the  cemetery  of  that  city ;  and  as 
Vitulonia  was  destroyed  at  a  very  early  period,  and 
Yulci  built  on  its  site,  the  Prince  concluded  that  all 
these  works  of  art  were  at  least  as  old  as  the  date  of 
Vitulonia.  His  theory,  boweYer,  has  not  found  fa- 
vor in  the  si^ht  of  the  profound  antiquaries  of  Italy 
and  of  Germany.  In  truth,  the  Etruscans,  accord- 
b^  to  this  hypothesis,  must  not  onlv  have  anticipated 
tbe  perfection  of  Grecian  art,  and  the  creations  of 
Grecian  mythology,  but  that  of  Grecian  letters  and 
liDjrna^.  Many  of  tlie  inscriptions  are  nut  only  in 
iair'Greek  characters,  but  in  good  Greek.  Boekh, 
Otfried  M&ller,  and  M.  Gerhard,  as  well  as  Micali, 
ieem  a«rreed,  and,  as  might  be  expeeted  ffom  scho- 
lais  o^such  hi^  char£oter,  on  most  conclusive 
grounds,  that  the  greater  part  of  these  works  are  of 
Atti^  manufacture;  they  evidently  belong  to  the 
dty  of  Vald,  and  probably  to  no  very  ancient  period 
of  that  city.  See  tbeletter  of  M.  Gerhard  addressed 
to  M.  Panofka,  and  the  documents  p ubioined.  Mr. 
Miilingen,  in  his  essay,  printed  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  tUifi  Society  of  Uterature,  eoncun  in  the 
opinion  as  to  the  more  recent  production  of  these 
works  of  ait. 
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Etruscans,  it  would  he  rash  to  assprt,  that, 
hecause  in  the  la^r  history  of  I^dia  this 
dominaut  power  does  not  appear,  there- 
fore, Lydia,  in  its  early  social  j^tate,  dif- 
fered from  all  the  neighhoring  nations  of 
Asia.  In  the  religion  itself,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  traced,  there  is  the  Oriental  Pan- 
theism, the  Dualism,  the  Tina  (tbe  prima- 
ry emanation  from  the  Ineffable  Supreme), 
with  his  twelve  jDii  Consentes,  half  male 
and  half  female,  (twelve  was  the  sacred 
and  dominant  number,  not  in  Egypt  and 
Etrnria  alone,  but  in  Palestine,  in  Asia 
Minor,  and  other  parts  of  the  East,)  the 
Cupra  or  the  Juno;  the  Minerva,  the 
Neith  of  Egypt,  and  the  A,t|>ena  of 
Greece ;  the  Sethlans,  the  Yulcaoy  or  the 
Pthah;  still  there  is  nothing  wliich  indi- 
cates a^  peculiar  relationship  to  Egypt  ra^ 
ther  than  to  any  other  part  of  the  East 
M.  Micali  himself  seems  to  adroi^  that  the  ' 
Cabiric  worship  of  Dionysius,  or  ^acchu8» 
with  its  peculiar  symbols,  of  which  there 
appear  in  his  engravings  very  curious  and 
very  early  monuments,  may  have  been 
introduced  from  Samothrace.  lift  fact, 
our  author  rather  shrinks  from  the  strong 
and  decisive  tone  with  which  he  Jiad  an- 
nounced his  hypothesis  in  the  first  Volume, 
when  he  enters  ipto  a  more  complete  ex- 
amination of  the  Etruscan  religion  in  the 
second : — 

'  It  cannot  be  doub^d  that  the  Egyptian  religion 
prtdomSntitiooer  M  ik$  tikar$,  as  iar  as  relates  to  the 
rites  of  sepuHare,  tbe  reost  iaiportant  of  all,  pansider^ 
in^  that  it  gave  to  mfm  a  more  distinct  coBfidtaee 
that  he  was  passni^  to  a  better  haven.  Uineraiy 
vases  in  the  Canopic  form,  Uttle  statues,  amulets, 
scarabei,  and  a  ^eat  many  other  principal  symbols 
of  Egyptian  saperstitioa  discovered  m  the  sepulcfareiL 
are  an  undoubted  proqf  of  tbe  great  steal  oisplayed 
by  the  Etruscans  in  imitating  in  their  family  tombs 
the  very  forms  of  the  Egyptians,  whh  whom  they 
had  for  a  long  time  commercial  relations  and  con- 
stant intercourse.  And,  in  troth,  it  is  not  surprising 
if  so  many  thin^  in  our  country,  in  her  earlif«t  ages, 
as  well  religious  as  civil,  are  shown,  on  the  i^uthoritj 
offsets,  to  resemble  so  much  the  E^ptian,  since,  at 
that  time,  one  mud  the  nme  eystem  qf  ideas  wtt  ruttng 
mud  domklumt  oeieng  all  cmUzed  peofUe*^ 

This  is  a  very  different  view  from  that 
of  the  direct  Egyptian  descent  of  the  sa- 
cerdotal caste.  The  question  is,  whether 
the  extensive  commercial  connections  of 
the  old  Etrurians  will  not  of  themselves 
account  for  the  ii^soduction  of  all  these 
vestiges  of  foreign  s^iperstitions ;  whether 
ancient  Etruria,  in  l^x  high  time  of  wealth 
and  luxury,  like  republican  and  imperial 
Rome,  may  not  have  imported  largely  the 
superstitions  as  well  as  the  other  mer- 
chandise of  Egypt  If  the  connection  had 
been  that  of  regular  and  lineal  descea^ 
we  ahcNdd  certainly  have  tygiected  a  store 
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close  and  striking  resemblance  to  the 
Egyptian  mythology ;  the  deities,  in  their 
forms  and  attributes,  would  have  been 
more  manifestly  the  same  with  those  on 
the  shores  of  the  Nile;  the  sacerdotal 
caste  would  have  transplanted  and  en- 
shrined its  whole  Pantheon  in  the  newly 
colonized  region.  The  total  difference  of 
the  names  of  the  deities  is  a  very  strong 
argument  against  their  identity ;  we  find 
an  Amenti,  indeed ;  but  to  Pthah,  Thoth, 
Amun,  Oseirei,  and  the  whole  host  of 
Egyptian  deities,  we  find  no  resemblance 
in  the  Etruscan  names  of  the  gods.  The 
attributes  are  equally  wanting ;  the  heads 
of  the  hawks,  the  jackals,  the  monkeys, 
which  distinguish  the  Hor,  the  Anubi,  and 
other  Nilotic  divinities.  In  short,  the  ce- 
remonial of  the  dead  alone  bears  the  reli- 
gious impress  of  Egypt. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the 
Etruscan  superstition,  the  great  instru- 
ment by  which  its  priests  ruled  the  popu- 
lar mind,  was  their  skill  in  divination. 
Now  it  appears  to  us  that  in  one,  if  not  in 
both  of  the  principal  branches  of  this  mys- 
terious science,  the  Etruscans  are  less 
likely  to  have  derived  their  skill  from 
Egypt  than  from  any  region  in  the  world. 
It  was  from  watching  the  flights  of  birds, 
rather  than  the  courses  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  that  the  Etruscan  soothsayers  drew 
their  more  usual  predictions.  But  augury 
never  appears  to  have  been  pursued  with 
any  degree  of  zeal  or  success  in  Egypt, 
Astrology,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not 
form  one  of  the  leading  branches  of  Etrus- 
can science.  The  fulgural  art  of  the 
Etruscans  is  still  more  manifestly  native 
to  the  mountainous  and  stormy  region 
which  they  inhabited.  The  atmosphere 
of  Egypt,  on  the  whole,  perhaps,  the  most 
serene,  and  unfrequently,  or  at  leaikt  only 
at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  visited 
with  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning,  was 
the  least  likely  to  cultivate  this  mode  of 
divination.  In  January,  February,  and 
March,  is  the  Egyptian  season  of  rain  and 
tempest ;  during  the  rest  of  the  year  vio- 
lent tempests  are  of  comparatively  rare 
occurrence.  We  are  not  aware  that  this 
science  entered  into  their  range  of  know- 
ledge; but  it  formed  the  chief  and  dis- 
tinguishing branch  of  the  Etruscan  dis- 
eipline  ;  and  in  few  countries  would  it  be 
more  necessary  to  propitiate  the  Jupiter 
Elicius — by  whose  powerful  influence  Ae 
lightning  fell  harmless  in  the  days  of  the 
holy  Numa ;  but  the  rite  being'  unlawfal- 
ly  performed,  struck  the  royal  palace,  and 
eonaumed  the  impious  Tullus  Hostilius. 
In  Italy,  partioolarly  in  the  district  of  the 


Apennines,  the  diviner  would  find  perpe- 
tual opportunities  of  exercising  his  mys- 
terious art.  Micali  has  himself  made  the 
observation,  that  *the  ancients  have  al- 
ready noticed  hoV  much  the  physical  for- 
mation of  Italy,  placed  between  two  seas, 
renders  it  peculiarly  liable  to  the  genera- 
tion of  thunder-storms,  and  how  much 
more  frequent  they  are,  in  foct,  there  than 
in  other  countries.' — (vol.  ii.  p.  201.) 
Whether  or  not  the  Etrtiscans,  as  has  been 
conjectured  on  good  grounds,  understood 
the  principle  of  conductors  ;•  still,  in  an 
atmosphere  so  continually  pregnant  with 
the  electric  fluid,  this  was  one  of  the  signs 
from  heaven  which  the  sacerdotal  order 
would  have  most  constantly  at  their  com- 
mand; and  whether  science  or  imposture, 
or  both,  no  where  would  the  fulguratores 
be  more  frequently  summoned  to  their 
awful  and  imposing  office  of  interpreting, 
of  guiding,  or  of  averting  the  ominous  and 
destructive  thunderbolt.  It  is  certainly 
conceivable  that  a  sacerdotal  order,  origi- 
nally derived  from  Egypt,  might  adapt  its 
superstitious  terrors  to  the  local  cireum- 
Atances  of  a  new  country;  yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  the  relationship  is  only 
conjectured  from  certain  slight  and  trivial 
points  of  resemblance,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  struck  with  slight,  and  in  themselves 
perhaps  unimportant,  points  of  disisimili- 
tude. 

8.  Th«  civil  polity  of  ancient  Etruria 
bears  no  resemblance  to  that  of  Egypt, 
except  in  the  predominant  power  of  the 
hereditary  sacerdotal  order,  common  to 
all  the  Oriental,  the  Pelasgic,  and  Celtic 
tribes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  division  of 
lands  by  a  religious  ceremonial,  might  be 
considered  as  not  improbably  derived 
from  the  geometrical  science  of  the  Egyp- 
tian priesthood. 

4.  The  manners  of  a  nation  thus  ad- 
vanced to  civilization  by  an  influential 
foreign  caste,  would  retain  more  of  the 
original  native  character,  than  either  the 
religion,  the  laws,  or  the  arts.  Manners 
depend  on  the  habits  and  pursuits  of  the 
people,  and  the  habits  and  pursuits  are  al- 
most entirely  formed  from  local  circum- 
stances, and  the  degree  of  civilization — 
whether  the  people  are  a  pastoral,  or  an 
agricultural,  or  a  commercial  race,  inha- 
bitants of  the  mountains  or  of  the  plain: 
so  that,  unless  in  the  maintenance  of  some 
peculiar  usages,  there  is  no  bond  of  simi- 
litude between  kindred  nations  so  soon 


*  See,  amonff  oth«r  woika,  Eutebe  Salvert«,def 
Sciences  Occultes^  c  xxiv.  q  O  Q  Ic 
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entirely  effaced,  even  in  some  instances 
among  colonists  who  keep  up  a  close  con- 
nection with  the  mother  country. 

5.  The  arts,  on  the  other  hand,  often 
retain   a   strong   national    character,  im- 
pressed by  the  dominant  part  of  a  mingled 
nation ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Etruscans, 
the  origin  of  their  fine  arts  has,  in  fact, 
been  the  curious  problem  which  has  con- 
stantly re-awakened   the  mysterious   in- 
terest   concerning    this    ancient  people. 
AH  the  recent  discoveries  tend  more  and 
more  to  show  the  close  and  early  connec- 
tion   with    Greece — either   with    Greece 
properly  so  called,  or  with  the  flourishing 
Grecian  colonies  of  southern  Italy.     The 
graceful  legends  of  the  Greek  mythology 
are  traced  in  characters  too  distinct  to  be 
mistaken  on  by  for  the  greater  number  of 
the    urns  and   fictile   vases,  which  were 
once  supposed  only  to  belong  to  the  Cam- 
pa  nian  and  southern  cities,  Nola,  Capua, 
and  others,  but  which  are  now  discovered 
in  such  vast  numbers  on  the  sites  of  the 
old  Etruscan  cities  to  the  north  of  thej 
Tiber.    The  question  then  is,  not  whether 
Etruria,  at  a  very  early  period,  did  not 
borrow  frem  Greece  the  exquisite  grace 
of  form,  the   beautiful   mythic   tale,  the 
whole  race  of  gods  and  heroes  to  embel- 
lish her  works  of  art;  but  whether  the 
art  it *^ elf  was   originally  derived  from 
Greece — whether,  as  Mi  call  asserts,  there 
is,  or  is  not,  a  class  of  vases  and  other 
antiquities,  manifestly  of  an  earlier  and  j 
ruder  style,  which  belong  to  an  exclusive- 
ly Etruscan  period,  with  symbols,  and 
mythic    or    allegoric    representations    of! 
Oriental  or  Egyptian  character,  and  earli- 
er than  the  influence  of  the  Grecian  taste. 
Rosellini'fl  work  shows  clearly  that,  in 
point  of  the  beauty  of  shape,  the  Egyp- 
tians had  attained  an  elegance  and  perfec- 
tion scarcely  to  be  expected  from  their 
other  works  of  art     Whoever  has  been 
fo  fortunate  as  to  see  the  volume  of  illus- 
trations   in    the    Florentine   work  upon 
Egypt,  whiph  contains  the  vases  and  other 
fictile  vessels,  cannot  but  be  struck,  not 
oaly  with  their  extreme  beauty,  but  with 
their  similarity,   in  their   most   graceful 
shapes,    to    the   most  finished    Etruscan 
works.     The  ornaments,  too,  the  scrolls 
and  arabesques,  and  other  fanciful  embel- 
lishments, are  as  various,  as  rich,  and  as 
elegant  as  can  be  imagined ;  but  the  finer 
art  of  design,  the  delineation  of  the  human 
figure,  the  grouping,  the  drapery,  the  form, 
all  this  is  wantmg  on  the  Egyptian  vases, 
and  makes  its  appearance  on  the  Etruscan, 
mth  the  mythology  and  the  hero-legends 
of  Qreeco.    But,  after  all,  iCthe  historical 


traditions  of  the  naval  power  and  the  ex- 
tensive commercial  relations — we  may 
add,  the  successful  piracies — of  the  Etru- 
rians, which  we  know  to  be  as  old  as  the 
poems  of  Hesiod,  deserve — and  there  is 
no  reason  for  withholding — our  belief — it 
must  be  impossible  to  decide  how  far  the 
objects  of  art,  which  may  be  found  in  the 
cities  of  a  luxurious  people,  were  their 
own  native  productions,  or  introduced  by 
commerce ;  still  less  how  far  the  manu- 
facture of  such  articles  may  have  been  the 
invention  of  native  artists  or  of  foreigners 
— of  the  slaves  which  a  naval  people  com- 
manding all  the  circumjacent  seas  (Tu^^ijvoi 
^aXaTToxfarou>vfc,  Diodorus,  v.  13,)  rival- 
ling the  navigators  of  Phcenicia  and  Car- 
thage, would  have  swept  into  their  harbors 
from  every  shore  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  perhaps  not  sufficiently  considered, 
that  a  nation  which,  according  to  the 
expression  of  Cato  (a  p.  Servium  in  Mn, 
xi.  57),  held  the  dominion  oi  the  greater 
part  of  Italy  (ii.  563),  and  possessed  the 
whole  country  to  the  Sicilian  sea — which 
had  the  shame  or  the  glory  of  endanger- 
ing the  whole  navigation  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  their  piracies — must  in  fact 
have  commanded  the  artisans  of  all  the 
neighboring  countries.  The  conclusion 
comes  round  then  to  this,  that  Etruria  was 
not  likely  to  have  been  a  powerful  mari- 
time aud  commercial  nation  without  hav- 
ing made  very  considerable  previous  pro- 
gress in  civilization;  but  on  the  other 
hand^  her  foreign  relations  through  com- 
merce, and,  it  may  be,  piracy,  render  it 
more  difiicult  to  ascertain  which  of  her 
arts  or  usages  were  of  native  growth  or 
imported  ^om  foreign  countries.  The 
vast  and  durable  eemeteries  themselves 
remain  almost  the  only  monuments  which 
must  have  been  wrought  by  the  labor  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  of  whatever 
extraction  these  may  have  been;  it  is  pos- 
sible that  all  the  rest  of  the  curious  but 
more  portable  articles,  the  sphinxes,  the 
scaVabei,  the  vases  with  Egyptian  work, 
might  actually  have  been  of  Egyptian 
manufacture,  and  introduced  into  Italy  by 
the  traders  or  the  plunderers  of  the  *  high 
and  palmy'  state  of  Etruria.  ,  Still,  when 
they  are  found  in  cemeteries  of  Egyptian 
construction,  they  may  fairly  be  consider- 
ed as  somewhat  strengthening  the  hypo- 
thesis of  the  Egyptian  origin  of  the  Etru- 
rian civilization.* 


*  We  have  only  pst  receiTedtbe  (burth  volume 
of  RosellinPfl  Egyptum  work,  fiom  which  we  make 
the  fi>Uowing  extract,  relating  to  the  similarity  in 
the  moniur  of  paintingi  as  tnced  hi  S^Tpt  and 
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But  from  whatever  ^n^Het  it  was  deriy- 
ed,  Si^Dor  Micali  strongly  insists  on  a  na- 
tive Etruscan  school  of  art  In  sculpture 
mnny  works  are  mentiohed  by  ancient 
author^  as  belonging  to  the  Tuscan  school. 
But  for  this  branch  of  Tuscan  art,  as  far 
its  regains  sculpture  and  painting,  since  it 
b^ars  greater  resemblance  to  the  early  Gre- 
cian style,  the  ^ginetan,  and  is  not  of  the 
Very  remotest  age,  we  must  content  our- 
selves with  li  reference  to  the  volumes  be- 
fore us,  ahd  confine  our  notice  to  the  origin 
of  the  fii^til^  vases — 

'Of  greater  imporUoce  to  the  bictory  of  religion, 
of  OMgea,  andof  artfl  are  the  earthen  Tases  with  fig- 
ures and  pahitiagB  which,  in  the  nloet  ▼arione  ahapea, 
•ad  in  aunostcoaiitleaa  miniber8,are  drawn  from  the 
■epnlcfareo  throughout  Italy.  The  moat  ancient  of 
these,  and  of  genmne  Btrurian  inanafactore,^re  the 
Tesaeui  of  black  day,  of  the  natural  color,  and  ua- 
baked,  bat  dried  in  anch  a  mannef  as  to  give  them  suf- 
ficient solidity,  and  a  kind  of  dull  brightaeaa  of  surface 
approaching  to  kaden.  The  moat  remarkable  of 
these  have  works  of  deogn  stamped  upon  them  in  the 
lowest  r^e^  either  on  the  body,  the  bandies,  or  the 
fbel  of  the  taae,  of  which  the  symbolie  repreaenta- 
tioDS  reier  entirely  toreh^oo,  and  chiefiy  to  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Ereboa.  O&ringa  to  the  deities  who 
act  as  mfemal  judges :  winded  genii,  formerly  the 
guardian  tpirits  dunrig  life,  which  mingle  theroselyes 
up  with  these  iudgroents ;  prodesaions  of  the  initi- 
ated ;  ths  ayoBobls  of  initiatkm  and  eooaecration ; 
cames  and  aacred  ceremonies ;  finally,  all  other 
Sings  which,  without  doubt,  allude  to  the  mys- 
Uriet  and  to  the  fiiture  Hfe.  The  great  god  uf 
departed  sMs,  otherwise  Bacdraa,  that  is,  Troia, 
aaoefdiiig  i*  the  Etmscaa  mythology,  is  &«quentiy 
repreaentSd  aa  a  ferocioas  monster,  with  the  Gor- 
gon's head  and  large  tuaks,  with  the  tongue  lolling 
out,  horrible  and  fearful  to  behold.  Thiamonstrous 
image,  #hich  has  i.  principal  place  in  the  funeral 
•MiiaiaeBta  of  Etmiia,  ia  peculiarly  fit  to  alarm  the 
sacrilegiotia  violater  of  the  tomb.  Very  many  other 
figurea,  either  of  animala,  or  fantastic  monsters,  or 
beings  df  biform  nature,  which  are  represented  on 
tsses  of  Ads  kind,  ire  ao  many  emblems  and  sym- 
bols of  the  worriiipof  tha  infernal  Bacchoe,  and  of 
the  mysterious  dualism  which  always  appears  under 
these  atrange  forms. 

*  The  obscene  syibbol  of  the  later  Bacchanalian 
Wdribip  nerer  appeiira  in  thes^  earliest  works. 
Nor  ia  this  aftone  a  good  proof  of  creat  antiquity,  but 
it  is  oonpmied  by  the  style  itself  oflheae  little  images, 
the  artisans  of  which  bad  certainly  no  Hellenism : 
in  fact,  the  mode  of  workmanahip  is  in  every  re- 
Spsscnks  the  Egyptian,  sod  indicatea  the  first  steps  of 
sul  Of  the  same  kisd  ars  tboae  cmerary  Tases  of 
Caaopic  form,  with  human  heads  of  both  sexes, 
whid^  are  found  in  the  aame  primeral  sepulchres, 
ibometimss  with  the  arms  and  hands  stretched  out  in 
the  attitude  of  aopplidation,  sometimes  folded  to  the 
breast  • .  • .  Not  less  aaeient  dor  less  foreign  to 
the  genuine  Helleoic  system  of  mythology,  must  be 
considered  the  reddish-colored  Tases  in  terra  cotta, 
with  paintings  representing  almoat  entirely  certain 
IfiMhiA&m  of  sattaala,  boSi  quadrupeda  and  birda, 
ww^g^iHl  with  monstrous  imagSa  of  winged  sphinzes 

BiruriS : — '  The  picturei  of  ths  Etruscans,  both  at 
Chiusi  and  Tarquinia,  are,  like  those  of  the  Egyp- 
fians,  painted  with  unroingled  and  Qnifi>rm  c«on. 
Those  of  the  Tarquinian  hypogea,  recently  discoT- 
lirad.  wars  executed  in  a  manner  woodarfiiDy  ra- 
MnUmg^iat  practised  in  Egypt.* 


and  othersrmboli^a!  figures  of  biform  nature.  Fm 
theae  symbola,  trasea  of  this  kind  are  vnlftfly, 
thouffh  moat  improperiy,  called  Egyptian.  Tb^  an 

found  in  Uu  very  mcietU  ap^hres -In  generd 

they  hSTe  the  jieculiar  form  of  balsamari  (vefsek 
to  contain  liqmd  scents)  of  an  extraordinary  riie; 
nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  vesoela  of  thia  kbd  have 
aerved  solely  for  the  religioua  ceremonies  of  sepul- 
ture. On  these  are  represented  the  aame  symbolic 
fi<;ures  of  Oriental  or  Egyptian  origin  which  tre 
seen  on  the  earthenware  vases  of  black  cby  tbove 
mentioned,  and  on  the  moat  ancient  bronscs.  Be» 
chus  appoara  sometimes  transformed,  like  Osiiii^ 
into  a  subterranean  deity ;  sometimes  as  the  ^ood 
genius,  the  hostile  adversary  and  conqueror  of  the 
evil  Wrought,  by  the  contrary  principle ;  sooietiinet 
ander  the  aame  likeness  in  which,  ra  the  Oriental 
cylinders,  appeara  the  winged  laed — in  a  BabyioniaB 
dress,  in  the  act  of  preasing  with  each  of  his  haodf 
the  neck  of  an  ostrich,  the  bird  of  Ahrimaa.* 

If  these  coiicltisions  of  Signor  Micali, 
as  to  the  very  great  antiquitj  of  these 
difiTerent  works  of  art,  be  correct — and,  to 
judge  from  his  engravings,  as  well  as  from 
his  arguments,  there  is  much  in  their  fa- 
vor—they are  of  great  importance,  not 
merely  as  regards  the  question  of  the 
Etrurian  civiliiation,  but  also  the  antiquity 
and  universality  of  the  ^mysterious  doc- 
trines of  the  East 

As  to  the  Hellenic  period  of  Etmrian 
art,  we  think  it  right  to  extract  our  ao- 
thor*^  opinion  on  the  result  of  the  recent 
excavations  at  Vulci,  to  which  we  have 
before  alluded:—* 

*  The  extraordinary  discoveries  made  within  lbs 
few  last  years  in  the  territory  of  the  ancient  Void, 
of  an  immense  nun.ber  of  this  kind  of  vases,  bas 
re-awakcned  the  important  question  agitated  before 
— via.  whether  they  are  to  be  oonaiderod  the  naon- 
facture  of  the  country  or  of  Greece  7  The  object 
for  which  the  different  parties  contend  is  not  lea 
honorable  than  the  vi^or  of  geniua  displayed  in  tbe 
contention.  But  even  patriotism,  a  noble  passioB 
when  restrained  within  just  bounds,  must  f^te  place 
to  truth ;  and  I  hope  that,  after  a  deliberate  exami- 
nation, on  the  spot,  of  some  thousands  of  these  vases, 
I  may  now  be  permitted  to  deliver  my  opinion  with- 
out regard  to  any  party. 

*To  aatisfy  the  desires  of  tlie  ^greedy  collector, 
one  day,  one  single  hour,  is  sometimes  sufficient  to 
excavate  trom  the  sepulchres  a  considerable  number 
of  vessels,  which  have  been  buried  for  centuries.  In 
casting  one's  eye  over  many  such  vases,  brought  te 
licht  in  ^  utmost  confusion,  and  principaUy  in  the 
Necropolis  of  Vulci— where  they  are  toond  mors 
entire,  in  better  state  of  preservation,  and  more  re- 
markable for  the  elcFance  of  theu'  paintings— ooe  is 
forced  to  acknowledge  that  they  show  by  tbe  oio^ 
conclusive  marks  of  distinction,  that  they  are  not  of 
the  aame  age ;  in  short,  there  is  immediately  recog- 
nised a  great  variety  of  manufacture,  as  well  as  re- 
gards the  work  of  the  potter  ss  that  of  the  painter, 
such,  on  the  whole,  aa  manifestly  proves  a  wide  di- 
versity of  age,  of  achool,  and  of  art  ItisimpoMi- 
ble  to  doubt  that,  among  the  number  of  vaaes  fouod 
in  this  place,  many  are  decided]/  Greea ;  but  it 
aeems  equally  certain  that  a  great  part  m  tfaem 
are  Etruscan,  or  at  least  made  m  the  cooatry,  be* 
causa  tbe  worknibo,  bsia  as  sisewbsia,  weriiad  m 
day  with  tbe  saos  dNthodi  and  aooordiag  to  an  «^ 
tablishsd  system  of  idsas.     Tbs  fast  aombir  « 
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vtfBs  #liieh  «re  Ibiiiid  e?«rj  day  in  llie  cemeteHes, 
tnd  wiiidi  an  dueovered  througboiit  Etraria,  in 
EtrtMcaa  aepulclms,  and  with  tbe  namerof  iioiiora- 
ble  funilies  of  the  Und,*  cannot  surely  bare  been 
without  exception  imported  firoro  forei^  countries  ; 
but  it  seems  quite  natnral  to  suppose  that  when  the 
pomp  of  foneraJs  ipcnaaaed,  aecoraing  to  the  difrnity, 
the  wealthy  and  tb«  number  of  the  relatioos  Si  the 
deceased — when  the  prodisaUty  in  libatioi^,  in  ofier- 
in^  and  in  the  funeral  banquets,  grew  to  such  a 
hagM,  that  in  the  same  sepulchre  are  sometimes 
fbond  as  many  as  twenty  or  more  diflbrent  vases — 
tba  most  opulent  mi^t  easily  coTot  the  foreign  yes- 
■els  of  Connth  or  of  Sicily,  or  even  those  of  the  Nolan 
or  Athenian  Workmanship,  which  surpassed  all  oth- 
ers in  beauty.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  cause  that  vases 
of  these  foreign  aobools  ar^  found  mingled  with 
isaoy  others  mildi  bdong  to  our  own  country^  and 
are  of  domestic  namnufiicture. 

'CoffiDarison,  and  a  great  deal  of  experience,  de- 
ode  on  tnie  di^rence  of  woifcmanship  better  than 

reisoohif The  first  in  point  of  antiquity,  and 

the  pecubar  charactar  of  desngrn,  are  without  doubt, 
eertaio  vases  of  a  bard  and  dry  styl&  on  whicii  the 
figures  ara  disposed,  one  after  the  other,  in  uniform 
tymmetiy,  alUiongfa  sometimes  not  without  life  and 
Bovement.  Most  remarkable,  above  all,  is  the 
•qoare  fashion  of  the  draperiea,  which  are  richly  or^ 
ntmeoted  in  the  manner  of  the  East,  not  less  than 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  armor,  which  bears  de- 
vices in  every  kind  of  relief— intended  perhaps  to 
■bow  the  art  of  eaabossing  {UkmH  tk  ioreuHetL^  But 
those  vases  of  an  archaic  style  most  especiaUy  and 
with  great  certainty  indicate,  both  in  their  mechani- 
cal workmanship  and  their  paintin/o^,  a  school  much 
eu^  than  the  momnnents  wrought  upon  the  princi- 
ples UBiTersally  adopted  m  Qretk  art  after  Phidias 
•nd  Zenxis.  Whence  it  appears  probable  thsit  this 
very  style,  so  peculiar  to  tne  most  ancient  Greek 
Itaioter^  was  originally  derived  from  the  Greeks  of 
Asia  Minor;  the  first  of  the  race  who  reached  any 
ocellenoe  m  the  ait ;  thence  it  may  have  passed  to 
Corinth,  and.  from  thence  even  to  Etruria.  There 
was  constant  intercourse,  two  or  three  centuries  af- 
ter the  Trojan  war,  between  the  industrious  and 
ooounercial  Corinth,  which  Homer  calls  rich,  and 

tbeshores  of  Asia  Minor It  is,  neverthelesa, 

Inie  that  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  if  tbe;^  did  not  invent 
tbe  art  of  working  in  clay  and  paintmg  upon  it,  yet 
lughl^  improved  it,  and  preserved  it  for  a  long 
time  m  a  most  flourishing  state.  Already,  in  thd 
firat  century  of  Rome,  tM  mutual  intercourse  and 
traffic  between  Etruria  and  Corinth  was  freouent,  as 
n  shown  by  the  fact  of  Demaratus,  himselr  a  mer- 
dumt,  taking  refagjo  with  his  hosts  at  Tarqninia.  .  . 
•  •  •  .  .  Now,  if  I  have  grounds  for  my  opinion,  the 
■Mre  ancient  workmanship  of  a  great  number  of 
^scB  atVulci  most  be  derived  from  tl|o  school  of  Co- 
nnth or  Sicyon.  It  is  a  peculiarity  worthy  of  con- 
Meration,  that  the  gods  most  anciently  and  diiefly 
J'wshipped  at  Sicyon — ©is.,  Apollo,  Diana,  Hercu- 
K  «M  Minerva— are  exactly  the  divinities  which 
^  ioond  roost  frequently  rejpreaented  on  the  earlh- 
JJJeeaels  found  at  Vulcl  These  Corinthian  ves- 
J*^  a  common  merchandise  and  article  of  traffic, 
™?  of  such  general  use  in  th«  sepulchres,  were  not 
y*^  exported  to  Etruria,  but  everywhere  else, 
Heaee,  without  going  anjr  further,  the  cause  that  ao 
?^  Corinthian  urns  (idrie)  and  other  painted  vases 
Vktbns  archaic  style  are  found  in  place  after  place, 
JJwc cemeteries  at  Volci,  as  weB  as  in  those  of  Si- 
tilyaad  many  parts  of  Mng°^  QrBCta.    Periiaps 

*  As  m  Vulci  alone  are  found,  with  Etrusean  le- 
1"^  the  Miuucian,  the  Anniao,  the  Aruntian  or 
^'liowiaii,  the  Yelian,  fca^  &milT  names,  which  are 
WQverad  in  dthmr  inscriptioM  of  oantral  Etruria. 


thuty  namos  of  the  makers  and  die  painters  may  be 
read  on  the  vases  of  the  finest  description,  drawn 
from  the  necropolis  of  Vulci.  These,  as  it  appears, 
were  excellent  artists  for  the  most  part  of  one  and  the 
same  school — so  uniform  is  their  workmanship,  both 
in  the  execution  of  the  painting  and  the  mechanism 
of  the  wheel ;  others— the  pamters,  for  instance,  of 
vases  with  red  figures  on  a  black  ground — are  not 
only  artists  pfa  later  period,  but  of  a  more  refined 
state  of  the  art  So  that  it  may  be  considered  esta^lv 
lished,  that  those  which  can  be  truly  called  Greek, 
and  of  foreign  manufacture,  and  which  are  in  great 
numbers,  belong  to  difi*erent  periods,  and  perliapa 
came  in  part  from  the  wheels  of  Attica  and  in  part 
from  other  schools.' 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  Signor  Mi« 
cali  admits  the  Attic  origin  of  many  of 
these  works,  that  fact  being,  in  oar  opin- 
ion, fullj  proved  by  the  German  writers 
who  have  treated  oa  this  sabject 

We  have  almost  confined  onrselres  to 
one  question — at  least  to  one  race  ampn^ 
those  *  ancient  peoples  of  Italy,'  whose 
origin  and  national  character  are  embraced 
in  these  elaborate  volumes.  We  should 
not,  however,  do  justice  to  the  talent,  the 
learning,  the  candor  of  our  author,  if  we 
did  not,  as  to  the  other  branches  of  his  in- 
quiry, strongly  recommend  his  work  to  all 
who  are  embarked  in  such  studies,  and 
may  have  formed  their  opinion  of  the  va- 
lue of  Signor  Mitali's  contributions  to  the 
remote  history  of  Italy  from  his  earlier 
and  more  incomplete  publication.  On  the 
history  of  the  other  races,  which  at  an 
early  period  peopled  the  peninsula,  he 
has  collected  his  materials  with  diligent 
erudition,  disposed  them  with  admirable 
arrangement,  and  judged,  if  not  always 
with  conclusive  authority,  yet  never  with- 
out that  good  sense,  fairness,  and  calmness, 
which  have  a  right  to  candid  and  dispas- 
sionate hearing.  The  main  point  on  which 
we  dififer  from  his  general  theory  is  the 
greater  distinctness  with  which  we  appear 
to  ourselves  to  trace  the  existence  of  a 
great  Pelasgic  nation,  anterior  to  the  Hel- 
lenic eiyilization  of  Greece,  and  exercising 
an  iipportant  influence  on  that  of  Italy. 
We  greatly  doubt,  as  we  have  shown,  the 
theory  of  Nicbuhr,  which  would  make  ibe 
body  of  the  Etrurian  population,  Pelasffic 
— the  dominant  race,  a  northern  tribe. 
The  Etrurians,  the  Rasena,  notwithstand- 
ing the  historical,  traditions  of  the  Tyr- 
rheno-Pelasgians,  we  are  inclined  to  sup- 
pose a  distinct  race ;  but  many  of  the  other 
tribes,  whose  language  had  great  influence 
in  the  formation  of  Uie  Latin  tongue,  we 
cannot  but  consider  connected  by  closer 
or  more  remote  affiliation  with  the  Pelas- 
gic stock.  A  German  scholar  has  written 
a  treatise  to  prove  the  *  Identity  of  the 
Hindus,  the  PersiaDi,  the  Pelasgians,  the 
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Gkrinaiu,  and  the  Slares;'*  without  going 
quite  so  far,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
the  Pelasgians  were  the  Indo*Teutonic 
race  which  spread  those  remarkable  analo- 
gies of  customs,  and  still  more  of  language, 
which  connect  Greece  and  Rome  with  In- 
dia. The  striking  similarity,  not  merely 
in  words,  but  in  grammatical  forms  and  in- 
flexions, between  the  Greek  in  some,  and 
the  Latin  in  other  and  distinct  points,  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  their  transmis- 
sion through  some  common  parent.  And 
when  we  find  a  general  tradition  of  Pelas- 
gians in  both  countries^  and  this  tradition 
Attaching  the  same  relationship  as  well  as 
peculiar  character  to  that  race,  we  cannot 
but  ^nk  that  there  is  a  fair  presumption 
in  favor  of  this  theory.  But  on  this  point 
we  mast  break  off; — a  publication  on  the 
Pelasgians,  we  obserire  from  his  corres- 
pondence with  M.  Gerhard,  is  preparing 
by  M.  Panof ka ;  whether  it  will  advance 
the  question  much  beyond  the  Hors  Pe- 
lasgicae  of  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  re- 
mains to  be  seen ;  at  all  events,  the  con- 
nection of  the  eastern  and  western  lan- 
guages has  been  much  developed  since 
the  work  of  the  learned  prelate  was  print- 
ed. We  will  conclude,  then,  with  repeat- 
ing, that,  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the 
Early  History  of  Italy  must  study  this 
treatise  of  Signor  Micali;  and  all  who 
would  make  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  ancient  Etru- 
rians will  find  a  mine  of  instruction  in  the 
engravings  which  accompany  its  text 


Art.  VIIL — Pencillings  by  the  Way; 
First  Impressions  ojFof^eign  Scenes, 
Customs,  and  Manners. .  By  N.  P.  W. 
New  York.     1S35. 

'  It  is  extraordinary,'  says  the  author  *  how 
universal  this  feeling  seems  to  be  against 
America.  A  half  hour  incog,  in  any  mix- 
ed company  in  England,  I  should  think, 
would  satisfy  the  most  rose-colored  doubt- 
er on  the  subject.' 

This  feeling,  in  which  we  certainly  do 
not  participate,  will  hardly  be  diminished, 
wherever  it  has  hitherto  prevailed,  by  the 
appearance  of  these  *Pencillings.'  Mr.  N. 
P.  Willis  enjoys,  we  believe,  some  reputa- 
tion in  his  own  country  as  a  writer  of  ver- 
ses.    A  volume  of  his  rhymes  was  lately 


^  Die  Tdentit&t  der  Hindu.  Peraer,  Pelasser,  Gkr- 
maaen,  und  Slaven,  dir^«thao  aus  Spraehe,  Reli- 
0MB,  und  SiUe^  von  F.  A.  Rsucb.  Marburg.  18S9. 


reprinted  here,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr. 
Barry  Cornwall ;  but  notwithstanding  that 
editor^s  authority,  the  contents  seemed  to 
us  of  very  sleiider  merit — much  upon  a 
par  with  the  young  ladies'  imitations  of 
Wordsworth,  Byron,  and  Moore,  which 
crowd  the  gilded  pages  of  our  own  An- 
nuals. Mr.  Willis's  American  fame  and 
glory,  however,  seem  to  have  procured  for 
him  a  favorable  reception  in  the  society  of 
this  country;  as  indeed  all  Americans, 
whatever  else  they  may  say  againstus,  must 
admit  that  whenever  they  have  any,  even 
the  slenderest,  pretensions  to  personal  dis- 
tinction, they  are  sure  of  being  individual- 
ly well  treated  among  us ;  our  houses  are 
opened  to  them,  ccKteris  paribus,  far  more 
freely  than  to  any  other  foreigners ;  and 
we  Approve  of  this  on  the  whole,  though 
we  have  observed  not  a  few  cases  in  which 
the  results  of  such  liberality  were  by  no 
means  agreeable.  In  Mr.  Willis's  case, 
the  result  has  been,  that  while  visiting 
about  in  London  and  in  our  provinces  as  a 
young  American  sonnetteer  of  the  most  al- 
tra-sentimental  delicacy,  he  was  all  the  time 
the  regular  paid  correspondent  of  a  New 
York  journal^  in  which,  week  after  week, 
appeared  his  prolle  reports  of  what  he  saw 
and  heard  in  British  society — these  same 
fifty  letters  which  now  lie  collected  on  our 
table,  and  which,  we  greatly  fear,  will  tend 
to  throw  obstacles  in  the  path  of  any 
American  traveller  who  may  happen  to 
honor  England  vnih  his  presence  during 
the  next  season  or  two.  Mr.  Willis's  prose 
is,  we  willingly  admit,  better  than  his 
verse :  it  has  many  obvious  faults,  espe- 
cially those  of  exaggeration  and  affectation; 
but  it  is  decidedly  clever,  and  the  elements 
of  what  .might  be  trained  into  a  really  good 
style  are  perceptible.  He  has  depicted 
some  of  our  northern  '  scenes '  in  a  not 
unpleasing  manner ;  and  his  descriptions 
of '  customs  and  manners '  are  often  amus- 
ing— ^bearing  the  impress  of  shrewdness 
and  sagacity,  but  deriving  their  power 
of  entertainment  chiefly  from  the  lights 
which  they  reflect  on  the  customs  and 
manners  of  the  author's  own  country. 
For  it  must  be  obvious,  that  when  a  clever 
foreigner  considers  any  thing  he  meets 
with  in  our  society,  as  deserving  of  being 
painted  in  detail  to  his  own  fellow-coon- 
trymen,  that  something  was  new  to  him- 
self; and  accordingly,  from  Mr.  Willis'^ 
elaborate  potraitures  of  English  interiors, 
we  may,  at  all  events,  form  a  fBir  guess 
what  A^aerican  breakfasts,  and  diooers, 
and  table-talk  are  not ;  or,  at  all  events-- 
and  this  we  strongly  suspect  would  be 
nearer  the  truth  of  the  case— of  what  these 
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things  are  not  in  those  circles  of  American 
society  with  which  the  individual  writer 
had  happened  to  he  familiar  before  he 
crossed  the  Atlantic. 

We  advise  our  readers  to  keep  this  last 
consideration  in  view  ;  it  would  certainly 
not  at  all  surprise  us  to  hear  that  many  of 
this  person's  discoveries  had  been  received 
with  a  share  of  ridicule  In  his  own  coun- 
try ;  that  within  her  limits,  had  the~  elite 
of  American  houses  been  opened  to  him  as 
liberally  as  some  of  those  of  the  English 
nobility  seem  to  have  been,  he  might  nave 
found  many  of  the  features  which  he  has 
thought  so  worthy  of  minute  delineation 
here.     We  can  ourselves  bear  witness  that 
the  general  tone  of  the  best  society  of  the 
Old  World  does  not  impress  all  American 
travellers  with  the  same  startling  effect  of 
novelty  which  it  appears  to  have  produced 
on  the  mind  of  Mr.  Willis.     In  short,  we 
are  apt  to  consider  him  as  a  just  represen- 
tative— not  of  the  American   mind  and 
manners  generally,  but  only  of  the  young 
men   of  fair  education  among  the  busy^ 
middling  orders  of  the  mercantile  cities  ; 
and  here  again  we  find  nothing  to  make 
us  recall  the  notion  expressed  in  a  former 
article,  that  in  our  own  provincial  towns, 
a  diligent  observer  miffht  very  probably 
discover,  at  this  day,  the  counterpart  of 
almost  every  trait  which  certain  English 
travellers  have  dwelt  upon,  as  exclusively 
characteristic  of  the  domestic  society  of 
the  United  States.     We  can  easily  foncy  a 
smart  young  country  attorney,  or  one  of 
Mr.  Joseph   Hume's   new  parliamentary 
nominees,  being  affected  much  as  Mr.  Wil- 
lis was,  by  a  causal  inspection  of  some  of 
these  •  English  customs,'  which  Mr.  WilHs 
has  thought  as  strange  and  foreign  as  if 
he  had  witnessed  them  in  Japan.   To  such 
persons,  indeed,  we  are,  as  is  well  known, 
indebted  for  most  of  our  own  late  *  Novels 
of  Fashionable   Life;'  and  perhaps  JVIr. 
Willis  may  see  reason  to  regret  that  he 
had  not  thrown  his  materials  into  that  form 
of  composition.     A  few  adulteries,  a  di- 
vorce, and  a  duel,  would  have'  cost  him 
little  trouble;  and  for  the  rest,  it  would 
hare  only  been   to  travestie  the  names 
which  he  has  now  produced  with  as  little 
reserve  as  Englbh  voyagers  have  been 
used  to  bestow  on  those  of  the  kings  and 
dokes  of  the  Guinea  coast 

In  the  course  of  his  wanderings,  how- 
erer,  Mr.  Willis  was  fortunate  enough  tp 
be  domesticated  for  a  season  in  some  of 
the  most  virtuous  as  well  as  refined  o(  our 
noble  circles ;  and  we  shall  extract,  as  a 
more  than  commonly  favorable  specimen 
of  his  style,  soma  passagM  from  his  '  Let- 


ters written  at  Gordon  Castle,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1834.'  Our  readers  will  be  forci- 
bly reminded  of  Crabbe's  ^  Learned  Boy' 
staring  through  Silford  Hall  at  the  apron- 
string  of  *  Madam  Johnson;'  but  mixed 
with  this  there  are  now  and  then  bits  of 
solid,  full-grown  ignorance  and  imperti- 
nence, worthy  of  Baron  d'Haussez  him- 
self;— and  over  not  a  few  of  the  para- 
graphs a  varnish  of  conceited  vulgarity, 
which — call  it  either  Yankee  or  Birming- 
ham— is  far  too  ludicrous  to  be  seriously 
offensive.  With  what  feelings  the  whole 
may  have  been  perused  by  the  generous 
lord  and  lady  of  the  castle  themselves,  it 
is  no  business  of  ours  to  conjecture.  We 
repeat  that  we  have  selected  what  seems 
to  us,  on  the  whole,  a  very  favorable  spe- 
cimen of  Mr.  Willis's  manner  of  descrip- 
tion:— 

'  The  inamense  iron  gate  flurmountcd  by  tbe  Gor- 
doD  arms,  the  haDdsome  and  spacious  stone  lodges 
on  either  side,  the  canonicallj  fat  porter  in  white 
stockings  and  j^y  iivery,  lifting  his  hat  as  he  swung 
open  the  massiVe  portal,  all  bespoke  the  entrance  to 
<i  noble  residence.  The  road  within  was  edged  with 
▼el vet  sward,  and  rolled  to  the  smoothness  of  a  ter- 
race-walk,  the  winding  avenue  .  lengthened  away 
before,  with  trees  of  every  variety  of  foliage ;  light 
carriages  passed  me,  driven  by  ladies  or  gentlemen 
bound  on  their  afternoon  airing  {  a  groom  led  up  and 
down  two  beautiful  blood-bors^B,  prancing  along, 
with  side-saddles  and  morocco  stirrups,  and  keepers 
with  hounds  and  terriers ;  gentlemen  on  foot,  idling 
along  the  walks^  and  servants  in  different  liveries, 
hurrying  to  and  fro,  betokened  a  scene  of  busy  gaiety 
before  me.  I  had  hardly  noted  these  various  circum- 
stances, before  a  sudden  curve  in  the  road  brought 
the  castle  into  view,  a  vast  stone  pile  with  castellated 
wings,  and  in  another  moment  I  was  at  the  door,  ' 
where  a  dozen  lounging  and  powdered  meniaU  were 
waiting  on  a  party  d"  ladies  and  gentlemen  to  their 
several  carriages.  It  was  the  moment  for  the  after- 
noon drive.    .    .    • 

'The  last  pheton  dashed  away,  and  my  chaise 
advanced  to  the  door.  A  handsome  bor,  in  a  kind 
of  page's  dress,  immediately  came  to  the  window, 
addressed  me  by  name,  and  informed  me  that  his 
Grace  was  out  deer-shooting,  but  that  my  room  was 
pre|Mtred,  and  be  was  ordered  to  wait  on  me.  I  fol- 
lowed him  through  a  hall  lined  with  statues,  doers' 
horns,  and  armor,  and  was  ushered  into  a  lar^ 
chamber,  looking  out  on  a  park,  extending  with  its 
lawns  and  woods  to  the  edge  of  the  horizon :  a  more 
lovely  view  never  feasted  hyman  eye.     . 

*  **  Who  is  at  the  castle  7**  I  asked,  as  the  boy  bu- 
sied himself  in  unstrapping  my  poitmanteau. — "  Oh, 
a  great  many,  sir."  He  stopped  in  his  occupation, 
and  began  counting  on  his  fingers.  *'  There's  Lord 
Aberdeen,  and  Lora  Claud  Hamilton  and  Lady  Harw 
riette  Hamilton — (them's  his  lordship's  two  step- 
children, you  know,  sir^-^and  the  Duchess  of  Rich- 
mond, and  Lady  Sophia  Lennox,  and  Lady  Keith, 
and  Lord  Mandeville  and*  Lord  Aboyne,  and  Lord 
Stormont  and  Lady  Stomoontj  and  Lord  Morton  and 
Lady  Morton,  and  Ladv  Alicia,  and — and— and — 
twenty  more,  sh*."  •*  Twenty  more  lord*  and  la- 
dies?"—"No,  sir;  that's  all  the  nobility."  "And 
you  cant  remember  the  namesof  the  others?" — *»No, 
sir."  He  was  a  proper  page :  he  could  not  trouble 
his  memory  with  the  names  of  commoners.  "  And 
how  many  sit  down  to  dinner  ?"— "  Above  thirty,  sir. 
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besides  the  dake  and  duchess.''  **  That  will  do," 
And  off  tripped  my  slender  gentleman  with  his  laced 
jacket,  ffiTin^  the*  fire  a  terrible  stir-up  in  his  waj 
out,  end  tummg  back  to  inform  me  that  the  dinner- 
hour  was  seven  precisely. 

*  It  was  a  mild,  bri|rht  afternoon,  quite  warm  for 
the  end  of  an  Enj^lish  September ;  and  with  a  fire  in 
the  room,  and  a  sdft  sunshine  pouring  in  at  the  win- 
dows, a  seat  by  the  open  easement  was  far  from  di»> 
agreeable.  I  passed  the  time  till  the  sun  set  looking 
out  on  the  park.  Hill  and  yalley  lay  between  ray 
eye  and  the  horizon  ;  sheep  fed  in  picturesque  fiocks, 
and  small  fallow  deer  grazed  near  them ;  the  trees 
were  planted,  and  the  distant  forest  shaped,  by  the 
hand  of  taste ;  and  broad  and  beautiful  as  was  the 
expanse  taken  in  by  the  eye,  it  was  evidently  one 
princely  possession.  A  mue  from  the  castle  wall, 
the  shaven  sward  extended  in  a  carpet  of  velvet  soft- 
ness, as  brijtht  as  emerald,  -studded  by  dumps  of 
shrubbery,  like  flowers  wrought  elegantly  on  tapes- 
try ;  and  across  it  bounded  occasionally  a  hare,  and 
the  pheasants  fed  undisturbed  near  the  thickets,  or  a 
lady  with  flowing  riding-dress  and  flaunting  featber, 
dashed  into  sight  upon  her  fleet  blood-palfr«y,  and 
was  lost  the  next  moment  in  the  woods, — or  a  boy 
put  his  pony  to  its  mettle  up  the  ascent,  or  a  game- 
keeper idled  into  si^ht,  with  his  gun  in  the  hollow  of 
his  arm,  and  his  hounds  at  his  heels.  And  all  this 
little  world  of  enjoyment  and  luxury,  and  beauty,  lay 
in  the  hand  of  one  man,  and  was  created  by  his 
wealth  in  -these  northern  wilds  of  Scotland — a  day's 
journey  almost  from  the  possession  of  any  other  hu- 
man being.  I  never  realized  so  forcibly  the  splendid 
results  of  wealth  and  primogeniture. 

'  The  sun  set  in  a  blaze  <?  fire  amonsr  the  pointed 
firs  crowning  the  hills ;  and  by  the  occasional  prance 
of  a  horse's  feet  on  the  gravel,  and  the  roll  or  rapid 
wheels,  and  now  and  then  a  gay  laugh  and  merry 
voices,  the  different  parties  were  returning  to  the 
castle.  Soon  after  a  loud  gong  sounded  through  the 
gallery — the  signtl  to  dress ;  and  I  left  my  musing 
occupation  unwillingly  to  make  my  toilet  for  an  ap- 
pearance in  a  formidsble  circle  of  titled  aristocrats, 
not  one  of  whom  I  had  ever  seen — the  duke  himself 
a  stranger  to  me,  except  through  the  kind  letter  of 
inyitation  lyin«r  upon  the  table. 

*  I  was  sittmg  by  the  fire,  imagining  forms  and 
faces  for  the  di^rent  persons  who  had  been  named 
to  me,  when  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  a 
tall,  white-haired  gentleman,  of  noble  physiioa^nomy, 
but  singularly  conlial  address,  entered,  wiih  the 
broad  red  ribsnd  of  a  duke  across  his  breast,  and 
welcomed  me  most  heartily  to  the  castle.' 

We  are  rather  surprised  that  a  roan  who 
had  trairelled  largely  in  Europe,  and  spent 
at  least  one  winter  in  London,  should  have 
mistaken  a  gallant  genera? s  well- won  red 
riband  for  a  badge  of  his  hereditary  rank. 
But  let  Mr.  Willis  proceed — 

<  The  gong  sounded  at  the  next  moment,  and,  in 
our  way  down,  he  named  over  his  other  guests,  and 
prepared  me  in  a  measure  for  the  introductions  which 
followed.  The  drawing-room  was  crowded  like  a 
icirii.  The  duchess,  a  very  tall  and  very  handsome 
wonutn,  with  a  smile  of  the  most  winning  sweetness, 
received  me  at  the  door,  and  I  was  presented  succes- 
sively to  every  person  present  Dinner  was  an- 
nounced immediately ;  and  the  difficult  Question  of 
precedence  being  sooner  settled  than  I  baa  ever  seen 
It  before  in  so  large  a  party,  we  passed  through  files 
of  servants  to  the  dining-room.' 

We  should  hare  supposed  Mr.  Willis 
might  hare  observed  before  this  time,  that 
there  are  and  can  bt  no  diffioulties  aboati 


preeedi^nce,  where  almost  all  the  compa- 
ny have  fixed  rank.  At  New  York  the 
affair  is  no  doubt  a  very  troublesome  one. 

*It  was  a  large  and  very  lofty  hall,  suoported  at 
the  ends  by  marble  columnn,  within  whicn  was  sta- 
tioned a  band  of  music,  pitying  delightfully.  Th« 
walls  were  lined  with  tull-lenorth  mmily  i»?ctarea, 
from  old  knights  in  armor  to  the  maderfi  dak«8  in 
kiU  y  ikt  Ocrdcn  ploid  [!] ;  and  on  the  sideboards 
stood  services  of  gold  plate^  the  most  gorgeoosly 
massive  and  the  most  besutiful  in  workmanship  I 
have  ever  seen.  There  were  among  the  yasea  seve- 
ral large  coursing-cups,  won  by  the  dok^s  hoitnd% 
of  exomsite  shape  ana  ornament. 

'  I  tell  into  my  place  between  a  gentleman  mod  a 
very  beautiful  woman,  of  perhaps  twenty-two,  nei- 
ther of  whose  names  I  remembered,  tboagh  I  bad 
but  jnst  been  introduced.  The  duke  probablj  anti- 
cipated as  much,  and  as  I  took  my  seat  he  called  oat 
to  me,  from  the  top  of  the  table,  that  I  had  upon  my 

right  Lady ,  "the  most  agreeable  woman  in 

Scotland.''  It  was  unnecessary  to  say  that  she  was 
the  most  lovely. 

*  I  have  been  struck  every  where  in  EogUnd  with 
the  beauty  of  the  higher  classes ;  and  as  I  looked 
around  me  upon  the  aristocratic  company  at  the  ta- 
ble, I  thought  I  had  never  seen  *'  heavee's  imsge 
double-stamped  as  man  and  aoble"  so  unequivocally 
clear.  There  were  two  young  men  and  four  or  five 
young  ladies  of  rank — and  five  or  six  people  of  more 
decided  personal  attractions  could  scarcely  be  fbwid : 
the  style  of  form  and  face  at  the  same  time  being  of 
that  cast  of  superiority  whichgoes  by  the  ezpreflsive 
name  of  *'  thorooghbred."  There  is  a  striking  dif* 
ference  in  this  respect  between  England  and  the 
countries  of  the  continent :  the  pmf9ans  of  Prance  and 
the  emklaiini  of  Italy  being  physically  far  superior  to 
their  degenerate  masters ;  while  the  gentiy  and  no- 
NUty  of  England  difler  from  the  peassntry  in  limb 
and  feature,  as  the  racer  differs  from  the  dray-horse^ 
or  the  greyhound  from  the  cur.  The  contrast  b^ 
tween  the  manners  of  English  and  French  genllemea 
is  quite  as  striking.  The  smarssieaioiX,  tl^  warmth, 
the  shrug  and  gesture  of  the  Parisian ;  and  the  work- 
ing eyebrow,  dilating  or  contracting  eye,  and  con- 


spirator-like action  of  the  Italian  in  the  most  c 
conversation,  are  the  antipodes  of  finglisk  bi^ 
breeding.  I  should  say  a  riorth  American  Indiaa, 
in  his  more  dignified  phrase,  approached  nearer  to 
the  manner  of  an  English  nobleman  than  any  other* 
por^on.  The  calm  repoee  of  person  and  feature,  the 
self-possession  under  all  circumstances,  that  incapa- 
bility of  surpfise  or  ddreglemmtj  and  thnt  deciaioa 
about  the  slightest  circumstance,  and  the  apparent 
certainty  that  he  is  acting  absolutely  emnme  U  fimt^ 
is  equally  ^'^ntlemanlike^  and  Indianlike.  Too 
cannot  astonish  an  English  gentleman.  If  a  man 
goes  into  a  fit  at  his  side,  or  a  servant  drops  a  dish 
upon  his  shoulder,  or  he  bears  that  the  house  is  on 
fire,  he  sets  down  his  wine-glass  with  the  same  deli- 
beration. He  has  made  up  his  mind  what  to  do  in 
all  possible  cases,  and  he  does  it.  Ue  is  cold  at  a 
first  introduction,  and  may  bow  stiffly  (which  he  al- 
ways does)  in  drinking  wine  with  you,  but  it  is  his 
manner ;  and  he  would  think  an  Englishman  out  of 
his  senses,  who  should  bow  down  to  his  veiy  piste 
and  smile  as  a  Frenchman  does  on  a  similar  oeoa- 
sion.  Rather  chilled  by  this,  you  are  a  little  asto- 
nished when  the  ladies  have  left  the  table,  and  be 
closes  his  chair  up  to  you,  to  receive  an  invitation  to 
pass  a  month  witn  him  at  his  conntnr-house,  and  to 
discover  that  at  the  very  moment  be  bowed  so  coldly 
he  was  thinking  how  be  should  contrive  to  facilitate 
your  plans  for  getting  to  him  or  seeing  the  country 
to  advantage  on  the  way. 

*  The  band  ceased  playing  whenlbe  ladies  left  the 
t«bl%  the  gentUaMQ  cMsed  «p^  ooBvsfsattoii  I 
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ft  iMrrier  cmst,  ooflee  and  ehasse-^^fe  were  brou^^ht 
m  when  the  winet  be|rmn  to  be  circulated  more 
thwif ;  and  at  eleven,  there  was  a  general  move  to 
the  drawins-room.  Cards,  tea,  and  munic  filled  up 
the  time  till  tweWe,  and  then  the  ladies  took  their 
^artare,  and  the  gentlemen  sat  down  to  supper. 
I  got  to  bed  Bomewhere  about  two  o*clock  ;  and  tbus 
ended  an  evening  which  I  had  anticipated  as  stiff 
and  embarrassing,  bat  which  is  marked  in  my  tablets 
as  oae  of  the  naost  social  and  kindly  I  have  had  the 
food  fortune  to  record  on  my  travds.  I  have  de- 
seribed  it,  and  shall  describe  others  minutely — and  I 
hope  there  is  no  necessity  of  reminding  any  one  that 
my  apology  for  thus  disclosing  scenes  of  private  life 
has  bsen  alread  j  made.  Their  interest  as  sketches 
by  an  American  of  tk$  $odety  tMmoH  hUeruU  JBtmB" 
ncsat,  amd  the  dUiance  ai  wkieh  they  mt  published^ 
ify  them,  I  would  hope,  from  any  charge  of  inde- 


nstifyt 
licaoy.' 


We  can  well  believe  that  Mr.  Willis  has 
been  depicting  the  sort  of  society  that  most 
interests  his  coimtrymeD ; — 

*  Bom  to  be  slaves,  and  struggling  to  be  lords,' 

their  servile  adulation  of  rank  and  title — 
their  stupid  admiration  of  processions  and 
levies,  and  so  forth,  are  leading  features 
in  almost  all  the  American  books  of  tra- 
vels that  we  have  met  with — and  the  same 
spirit  shows  itself  largely  in  the  present 
author.     But  we  do  not  exactly  see  how 
the  fact  of  these  letters  having  been  first 
published  in  a  New-York  newspaper  can 
at  all  affect  the  question  of  delicacy  or  in- 
delicacy :  hitherto,  however,  we  have  not 
quoted   any  thing   very  offensive.      For 
some  things  in  the  next  day's  journal  we 
certainly  cannot  say  so  much — 

'  I  arose  late  on  the  first  rooming  after  my  arrival 
at  Gordon  Castle,  and  found  the  large  party  already 
assembled  about  the  breakfast-table,    i  was  struck 
on  enterinsr  vvith  the  different  air  of  the  room.    The 
deep  windows,  opening?  out  upon  the  park,  had  the 
efiect  of  sombre  landscapes  in  oaken  frames ;  the 
ttoopa  of  liveried  servants,  the  itlitter  of  plate,  the 
muMc,  that  hod  contributed  to  the  splendor  of  the 
scene  the  night  before,  were  ^one;  the  duke  sat 
Wughing  at  the  head  of  the  table,  with  a  newnpaper 
in  his  band,  dressed  in  a  coarse  shooting-jacket  and 
colored  cravat ;  the  duchess  was  in  a  plain  morning- 
drew  and  cap  of  the  simplest  character ;  and  the 
bi^h-born  women  about  the  table,  whom  I  had  lef\ 
rlitterio£r  with  jewels  and  dressed  in  all  the  attrac- 
ts of  fashion,  appeared  with  the  simplest  eo^ure 
and  a  toilet  of  siudied  plainness.     The  ten  or  twelve 
noblemen  present  were  engrossed  with  their  letters 
or  newspapers  over  tea  and  toast ;  and  in  them,  per- 
baps,  the  transformation  was  still   greater.     Thn 
Mign^  man  of  fashion  of  the  night  before;  faultless 
m  costume  and  distinguished  in  his  appearaace,  in 
the  full  force  of  the  term,  was  enveloped  tiow  in  a 
^t  of  fustian,  with  a  coarse  waistcoat  of  plaid,  a 
C;ingbam  cravat,  and  hob-nailed  shoes  (for  shooting), 
^d  in  place  of  the  gay  hilarity  of  the  supper-Uble, 
Woce  a  iace  of  calm  iodiflierence,  and  ate  bis  break- 
w  aod  read  the  paper  in  a  rarely  broken  silence.    / 
^P^^^itndy  as  I  looked  about  me,  what  would  be  the 
'■jH^'^aaion  of  mtny  pt«pU  in  mg  oien  eomUry,  could 
tbey  look  in  apon  that  plain  party,  aware  that  it  was 
Jp^apoied  of  the  piovdest  aobUi^  and  the  highest 
««hiQ|i  of  England*!  II 
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Mr.  Willis's  astonishment  that  the  duke 
and  his  guests  did  not  go  a-shooting  in  req 
and  ffreen  ribands,  &c.  6lc.,  is  particularly 
deliffhtful.  We  are  reminded  of  the  monk- 
ish illuminations  where  kings  and  queen^ 
are  represented  as  lying  in  bed  with  their 
crowns  and  sceptres — 

*  Breakfast  in  England  it  a  confidential  and  uncor 
remonious  hour,  ana  servants  are  generally  dispensed 
with.  This  is  to  n)e,  I  confess,  an  advantage  it  baa 
over  every  other  meaL  I  detest  eating  with  twenty 
t41l  fellows  standing  opposite,  whose  business  it  is  t^ 
watch  me.  The  erne  and  tea  were  oo  the  table, 
with  toast,  muffins,  qat-cakea,  marmalades,  jeUiM, 
fish,  and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  a  Scotch  breakfast; 
and  on  the  sideboara  stood  cold  meats  for  those  who 
liked  them,  and  ther  were  expected  to  go  to  it  and 
help  themselves.  Nothing  coidd  be  more  easy,  nn^ 
ceremonious,  and  afiable,  than  the  whole  Um$  of  thp 
meoL  One  after  another  rose  and  fell  into  groups  ip 
the  windows,  or  walked  up  and  down  the  long  room, 
and,  with  one  or  two  others,  I  joined  the  duke  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  who  gave  us  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars of  the  salmon  fisheries  of  the  Spey.  Th^ 
privilege  of  fishing  the  river  withm  his  lancb  is  bought 
of  him  at  the  pretty  sum  of  eight  thousand  poun^P 
a  year !  A  salmon  was  brought  in  for  me  to  see,  aa 
of  remarkable  size,  which  was  not  more  than  ha^ 
the  weight  of  our  common  American  salmon. 

*  The  ladies  went  off  unaccompanied  to  their  walkf 
in  the  park,  and  other  avocations ;  those  boupd  tor 
the  covers  joined  the  gamekeepers,  who  were  waiting 
with  their  dogs  in  the  leash  at  the  stables ;  son^ 
paired  off  to  the  billiard-room,  and  I  was  left  with 
Lord  Aberdeen  in  the  breakfast-room  alone.  Tl>0 
Tory  ex-minister  made  a  thousand  inquiries,  wi^i 
great  apparent  interest,  about  America.  When  S^ 
cretary  for  Foreign  Afiairs  in  the  Wellington  Cabinet 
he  had  known  Mr.  M'Lane  intimately.  He  said  l^p 
seldom  had  been  so  impressed  with  a  man's  honesty 
and  straightforwardneas,  and  never  did  public  busi- 
ness with  any  one  with  more  pleasure.  He  admired 
Mr.  M'Lane,  and  hoped  he  enjoyed  his  friendship. 
He  wished  he  might  return  as  our  minister  to  Eng- 
land. One  such  honorable,  uncompromising  mal|, 
he  itdd^  was  worth  a  score  of  frnctxsed  dipUmttisi^. 
He  spoke  of  Gallatin  and  Rush  in  the  same  flatter- 
ing manner,  but  recurred  continually  to  Mr.  M'Lane, 
of  whom  he  could  scarce  say  enough.  His  politics 
would  naturally  lead  him  to  approve  of  the  aaroinia- 
tration  of  General  Jackson,  but  he  seemed  to  admire 
the  President  very  maeh  as  a  man.* 


It  is  now  thtt  we  hegin  to  feel  how  Iiq- 
possible  it  is  for  any  man  to  write  a  ho(4L 
upon  this  plan  without  falling  into  scrapM 
which,  if  he  has  any  fund  of  sense  a^d 
feeling,  he  will  repent  all  the  rest  of  ]\yk 
days.     It  is  fortunate  in  this  particul«ir 
case,  that  what  Lord  Aberdeen  said  to  Mr. 
Willis  might  be  repeated  in  print  without 
paining  any  of  the  persons  his  lordshy> 
talked  of:  but  what  he  did  say,  he  said  u«- 
der  the  impression  that  the  ruest  of  the 
Duke  of  Gordon  was  a  gentleman;  and 
there  are  abundance  of  passages  in  Mr. 
Willis's  book  which  can  leaye  no  do}d>t 
that,  had  the  noble  earl  spoken  in  a  difler- 
ent  sense,  it  would  not,  at  all  events,  have 
been  from  any  feeling  of  what  was  due  to 
his  lordiliip,  or  to  himself,  that  Mr.  WilUa 
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would  have  hesitated  to  report  the  conrer- 
sation  with  equal  freedom.  We  do  not 
doubt  that  the  next  paragraph  was  meant 
to  be  the  very  quintessence  of  politeness 
—but  we  nevertheless,  consider  it  with  un- 
mitigated disgust — 

*  Lord  Aberdeen  has  the  name  of  being  the  proud- 
•0t  and  coldest  aristocrat  of  England.  It  is  amusing 
to  see  the  person  who  bears  such  a  character' ! 

We  think  Mr.  Willis  should  have,  at 
least,  informed  us  where  he  had  picked  up 
his  notions  of  this  nobleman's  name  and 
character.  Does  he  study  the  radical 
newspapers  for  views  of  our  eminent  men, 
and  then  amuse  himself  with  getting  in- 
troductions to  their  country-houses,  that 
he  may  see  how  far  the  original  corre* 
sponds  with  the  caricature  ? 

*  He  is  of  the  middle  heisbt,  rather  clumsily  made, 
with  an  address  more  of  sober  dionitj  than  of  pride 
or  reserve.  With  a  black  coat  much  worn,  and  al- 
ways too  larffo  for  him,  a  pair  of  coarse  check  trou- 
sers yery  ill  made,  a  waistcoat  buttoned  op  to  his 
throat,  and  a  crayat  of  the  most  pimitive  ne^ige— 
his  aristocracy  is  certainly  not  m  his  dress.  His 
manners  are  of  abeolute  simplicity,  amounting  almost 
to  want  of  style.  Be  crosses  his  hands  behind  him 
and  balances  on  his  heels ;  in  conversation  his  voice 
ii  low  and  cold,  and  he  seldom  smiles.  Yet  there  is 
a  certain  beni^ity  in  his  countenance,  and  an  inde- 
finable supenority  and  high-breeding  in  his  simple 
address,  that  would  betray  his  rank  alter  a  few  mm- 
Qte^  conversation  to  any  ahrewd  observer.  It  is  only 
in  his  manner  towards  the  ladies  of  the  party  that  he 
would  be  immediately  distinguishable  from  men  of 
lower  rank.' 

It  is  obvious  that  Mr.  Willis  considers 
Lord  Aberdeen's  personal  manners  as  not 
less  characteristic  of  an  earl,  Uian  the 
duke's  red  riband  was  yesterday  of  his 
still  higher  station  in  the  peerage. 

*  The  routine  of  Gordon  Castle  was  what  each 
one  chose  to  make  it  Between  breakfast  and  lunch 
the  ladies  were  ^nerallv  invisible,  and  the  gentlemen 
lode  or  shot,  or  played  billiards,  or  kept  their  rooms. 
At  two  o'clock,  a  dish  or  two  of  hot  j^me  and  a  pro- 

*  fusion  of  cold  meats  were  set  on  the  small  tables  in 
,  the  dining-room,  and  everybody  came  in  for  a  kind 
of  lounging  half-meal,  which  occupied  perhaps  an 
hoor.  Thence  all  adjourned  to  the  drawins-room, 
under  the  windows  of  which  were  drawn  up  carriages 
of  all  descriptions,  with  grooms,  outriders,  footmen, 
and  saddle-horses  for  gentlemen  and  ladies.  Parties 
were  then  made  up  for  driving  or  riding,  and  from  a 
pony-chaise  to  a  ptiaeton  and  four,  there  was  no  class 
«f  vehicle  which  was  not  at  your  disposal  In  ten 
minutes  the  carriages  were  usually  all  filled,  and 
away  they  flew,  some  to  the  banks  of  the  Spey  or 
the  seaside,  some  to  tl^  drives  in  the  park,  and  with 
the  delightfiil  consdoosness  that,  speed  where  you 
would,  ue  horizon  scarce  limited  the  possession  of 
jour  nost,  and  you  were  everywhere  at  home.  The 
onamental  gates  flying  open  at  your  approadi,  miles 
distant  firom  the  castle ;  the  herds  of  red  deer  troop- 
ing away  from  the  sound  of  wheels  in  the  silent  park ; 
the  statdy  pheasants  feedmg  tamely  in  the  immense 
preserves:  the  hares  scarce troubhog themsdvee to 
gtt  out  orthe  length  of  the  whip ;  the  ttaUung  gsino- 


keepers  ti^flmg  their  luAs  in  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
forest— there  was  something  m  this  perpetual  renand- 
ing  of  your  ffrufUegea^  which,  ks  a  novelty,  was  ht 
from  disagreeable.  I  could  not  at  the  time  bring  my- 
self to  feel,  what  perkt^t  tomdd  he  more  poeikd  mi 
republican^  ( ! ! )  that  a  ride  in  the  wild  and  unfeoced 
forest  of  my  own  country  would  have  been  more  to 
my  taste.' 

The  next  paragraph  amused  us  particu- 
larly. The  Duchess  of  Gordon,  it  seems, 
in  driving  Mr.  Willis  through  her  park  in 
a  pony-chaise,  made  some  inquiries  about 
the  trees  of  the  American  forests;  his 
commentary  is  as  follows : — 

*  People  in  Europe  are  more  carious  about  the  com- 
parison of  the  natural  productions  of  America  with 
those  of  England,  than  about  our  social  and  political 
diflerences.  A  man  who  does  not  care  to  know  wfae> 
ther  the  President  has  destroyed  the  Bank,  or  the 
Bank  the  Presidents—or  whether  Mrs.  Trollopebai 
flattered  the  Amencans  or  not, — will  be  very  moch 
interested  to  know  if  the  pine-tree  in  his  park  is  con- 
parable  to  the  same  tree  in  America  ^  if  the  sane 
cattle  are  found  there,  or  the  woods  stocked  with  (hs 
same  game  as  his  own.  I  would  recommend  a  littls 
study  of  trees  particularly,  and  of  yegetation  gene- 
rally, as  valuable  knowledge  for  an  American  coming 
abroad.  I  think  there  is  nothing  on  which  1  hava 
been  so  oAen  questioned.' 

Notwithstanding  all  his  experience,  Mr. 
Willis  cannot   understand   why  English 
ladies  and  gentlemen  should,  in  convers- 
ing with  an  American,  select  topics  on 
which  there  is  no  risk  of  any  serious  dif- 
ferences of  opinion, — or  questions  which 
are  likely  to  bring  out  something  like  sa- 
tisfactory information.     His  vanity,  pe^ 
haps  his  national  rather  than  his  personal 
vanity,  blinds  him.      He.  never  suspects 
that  an  individual  who  would  not  give  one 
fig  for  his  opinion  about  the  social  difer- 
ences  of  England  and  America — and  who 
would  be  more  likely  to  judge  Mrs.  Trol- 
lope  from  observation  of  Mr.  Willis  him- 
self than  to  adopt  Mr.  Willis's  criticisips 
on  that  lady's  book — might  give  Mr.  Wil- 
lis fuir  credit  for  having  a  pair  of  good 
eyes  in  his  head,  and  being  able  to  tell 
wherein  the  trees,  cattle,  and  game  of  a 
Scotch  domain  differed  from  toose  of  an 
American  forest     This  passage,  by-th«- 
way,  confirms  our  suspicion  of  Mr.  Wil- 
lis's own  cockneyism :  we  really  had  not 
suspected  the  existence  of  any  class  o( 
American  travellers  to  whom  it  could  be 
at  all  needful  to  point  out  'a  little  study  of 
trees*  as  *  valuable  knowledge  before  com- 
ing abroad.'     But  what  Mr.  Willis  himself 
says  in  the  sequel  about  the 'repose' of 
'  high  life'  might  have  of  itself  sufficed  to 
make  him  scratch  this  precious  paragrspli 
from  his  tablets.    He  goes  on : — 

'  The  number  at  the  dinner-table  of  Gcfdoo  Caide 
was  seldom  less  ^Ipi  JOii^Kbvl  ths  «»P«y  ^^ 
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eaoliiiaalljr  raried  by  depaitores  and  arrivals.  No 
senssHon  was  made  by  either  one  t>r  the  other.  A 
tmveUio^carriafe  dashed  ap  to  the  door,  was  dis- 
bordeoed  oT  its  food,  and  drove  round  to  the  stables, 
and  the  question  was  seldom  asked,  '*  Who  is  arri- 
ved ?"  You  were  sure  to  see  at  dinner — and  an  ad- 
dition of  half  a  dozen  to  the  party  made  no  percepti- 
ble difference  in  anyUiin^.  Leave-takin/^  were 
managed  in  the  eame  quiet  wav.  Adieus  were  made 
to  the  duke  and  duchess,  and  to  no  one  else  except 
be  happened  to  encounter  the  parting  guest  upon  the 
Btairease  or  were  more  than  a  common  acquaintance. 
In  short,  in  every  way  the  gine  of  life  seemed  weeded 
oat,  and  if  unhappiness  or  ennui  found  its  way  into 
the  castle,  it  was  introduced  in  the  sufierer's  own 
bosom.  For  roe,  1  ffsve  myself  up  to  enjoyment 
with  an  afrondon  I  could  not  resist.  With  kindness 
tnd  courtesy  in  every  look,  the  luxuries  and  comforts 
of  a  resal  establishment  at  my  freest  disposal ;  soli- 
tude wtien  I  pleasid,  company  when  I  pleascKl,  the 
wbde  visible  borizon  fenc^  in  for  the  enjoyment  of 
a  household,  of  which  I  was  a  temporarv  oortion, 
and  no  eneoiy  except  time  and  the  gout,  I  ielt  as  if 
I  bad  been  spirited  into  some  castle  of  felicity,  and 
bad  not  come  by  the  royal  mail  coach  at  all.  The 
great  spell  of  high  life  in  this  country  seems  to  be 
rtpoti.  All  violent  sensations  are  avoided,  as  out  of 
taste.  In  conversation,  nothing  is  so  **  odd"  (a  word, 
by  the  way,  that  in  England  means  everything  disa- 
greeable) as  emphasis  or  starilin^  epithet,  or  gesture, 
aod  in  common  mtercourse  nothmg  so  vulgar  as  any 
approach  to  **  a  scene."  The  high-bred  Englishman 
ftodies  to  express  himself  in  the  plainest  words  that 
will  convey  his  meaning,  and  is  just  as  simple  and 
edm  in  describing  t&e  death  of  his  friend,  and  just  as 
technical,  so  to  speak,  as  in  discussing  the  weather. 
For  all  extraordinary  admiration  the  word  ^  capital'* 
suffices  ;  for  all  ordinary  praise  the  word  **  nice !" 
ibr  all  condemnation  in  morals,  manners,  or  religion, 
the  word  **  odd  !**  To  express  yourself  out  of  this 
ninple  vocabulary  is  to  raise  t6e  eyebrows  of  the 
whole  company  at  once,  and  to  stamp  yourself  under- 
bred or  a  foreigner.  This  sounds  ridiculous,  but  it  is 
the  exponent  not  only  of  good  breeding  but  of  the 
tnie  philosophy  of  social  Efe.  The  general  happi- 
ness of  a  patty  consists  in  giving  every  individual  an 
«qual  chance,  and  in  wounding  no  one's  self-love. 
What  is  called  an  **  overpowering  person"  is  immedi- 
itely  shunned,  for  he  talks  too  much,  and  excites  too 
much  attention.  In  any  other  countrv  he  would  be 
osUed  ^  amusing."  He  is  considered  here  as  a  mere 
noDopolizer  of  the  general  interest,  and  his  laurels, 
talk  he  never  so  well,  shadow  the  rest  of  the  compa-. 
nj.  Tou  vneet  your  most  ihtimate  friend  in  society 
tner  a  long  separation,  and  he  gives  you  his  hand  as 
if  7ou  bad  parted  at  breakfast  if  he  had  expressed 
all  he  felt,  it  would  have  been  "  a  scene,"  and  the  re- 
pose of  the  company  would  have  been  disturbed.* 

There  is  some  truth,  as  well  as  a  great 
deal  of  exaggeration,  in  this  little  lecture 
of  our  arbiter  eleganiiarum ;  but  we 
think  his  vanity  has  again  deceived  him 
when  he  proceeds  to  account  for  some  of 
(we  presume)  his  own  less  fortunate  ex- 
periences in  English  society,  simply  on 
the  grounds  thus  alluded  to : — 

'Tou  invite  a  clever  man  to  dine  with  you,  and  he 
mriches  his  descriptions  with  new  epithets  and  origi- 
^  words.  He  is  ofiensive.  He  eclipses  the  lan- 
Roage  of  your  other  guests,  and  is  out  of  keeping 
^^  the  received  and  subdued  tone  to  which  the 
"^wtcomnKm  intellect  rises  with  ease.* 

We  can  conceive  of  much  more  offensive 


things  in  *  a  clever  man'  than  either  his 
*new  epithets'  or  his  'original  words;' 
and  we  extremely  doubt  thai — 

<The  "  unsafeness  of  Americans"  in  society  (I  quote 
a  phrase  I  have  heard  used  a  thousand  times)  arises 
toAotty  from  the  American  habit  of  appljring  high- 
wrought  language  to  Uiflet^ 

He  adds, — 

'The  natural  consequence  is  continual  misappre- 
hension, offence  is  given  where  none  was  intended ; 
words  that  have  no  meaning  are  the  grounds  of 
quarrels,  and  obm  tlbmsn  arb  set  of  us  !  V 

We  hope  the  explanation  may  be  satis- 
factory to  the  shy  gentlemen  of  whom 
Mr.  Willis  complains. 

Mr.  Willis's  letters  from  Edinburgh  are 
singularly  barren ;  and  yet  he  was  there 
at  die  time  of  the  meeting  of  those  active 
gastro  patetics  who  are  pleased  to  call 
themselves  the  British  Association  of  Sci- 
ence,*— and  moreover  of  what  was  called 
the  Grey,  but  was  in  reality  the  Brough- 
am, dinner  of  August,  1834.  Our  travel- 
ler, luckily  we  believe  for  all  his  senses, 
was  not  at  the  dinner, — but  he  went  to  the 
*  Grey  Ball'  of  the  night  after  :— 

*■  Dancing  was  going  on  with  great  spirit  when  we 
entered  ;  D>rd  Qrey's  statesman-like  head  was  bow- 
ino  industriously  on  the  platform ;  JUidy  Grey  and  her 
daughters  sat  looking  on  from  the  same  elevated 
position,  and  Lord  Brougham's  ugliest  and  shrewd- 
est of  human  faces  flitted  about  tiirough  the  crowd, 
food  fellow  to  every  body,  and  followed  by  all  eyes 
ut  those  of  the  young.  One  or  two  of  the  Scotch 
nobility  were  there ;  but  whiggism  is  not  popular  a- 
mongMs  Aau<e«oo/ai/Zes,and  the  oall,  though  crowded, 
was  out  thinly  sprinkled  with  *'  porcelain." ' 

We  fancy  our  readers  may  have  had 
enough  of  this  *  illustrious  stranger ;'  but 
we  cannot  think  of  concluding  withoulf 
one  specimen  of  his  '  Life  in  London ;' 
and  we  select  from  a  letter  which  one 
would  naturally  expect  to  be  as  little  of- 
fensive as  any  letter  of  such  a  series  could 
well  be — viz.,  that  in  which  Mr.  Willis 
gives  the  world  an  account  of  his  first 
meeting  with  Mr.  Moore.  This  occurred 
at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Coantess  of  Bless- 
ington  to  a  very  small  party — all  of  whom, 
be  it  observed,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  poetaster,  were  obviously  familiar 
friends  and  acquaintance  of  the  poet 

<  I  was  at  Lady  Blessingtonls  at  eight    Moors 


*  The  body  has  since  held  a  successful  festival  at 
Dublin,  and  Bristol  is  Jhe  neit  point  of  attraction. 
There  all  the  talents  are  to  congregate,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  comparative  anatomy  and 
gastronomic  phenomena  of  Chelonia  Mydtu — (called 
by  the  unassociated,  turtle)— and  we  understand 
th%t  the  Corporation  of  that  ancient  city,  ea^er  to 
encourage  merit,  and  determined  not  to  be  outdone 
by  the  Universities,  have  resolved  to  confer  the  de- 
gree of  Alderman  on  the  most  efficient  of  the  per- 
formers. 
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had  not  aimed,  bat  the  other  penone  of  the  party — 
a  Russian  count,  who  spoke  all  the  languages  of 
Europe  aa  well  as  hia  own ;  a  Roman  banker,  whoee 
dynasty  ia  more  powerful  than  the  pope>a  f  a  deter 
English  nobleman ;  and  the  •*  observed  of  all  ob- 
aervcrs,''  Count  D'Orany,  stood  in  the  window  upon 
the  park,  killing,  as  they  might,  the  melancholy  twi- 
light half  hour  preceding  dinner.. 

**  Mr.  Moore  I"  cried  the  footman  at  the  bottom  of 
the  staircase.  **  Mr.  Moore  !**  cried  the  footman  at 
the  top.  And  with  his  glass  at  his  eye,  stumbling 
over  an  ottoman  between  hia  near-sightedness  and 
the  darkness  of  the  room,  enter  the  poet.  Half  a 
efonce  tells  you  that  he  is  at  home  on  a  carpet.  Sli- 
ding his  little  feet  up  to  Lady  Bleseington  (of  whom 
he  was  a  lover  when  she  was  sixteen,  and  to  whom 
some  of  the  sweetest  of  his  songs  were  written),  he 
nlade  his  compliments  with  a  gayety  and  an  ease,  com- 
bined with  a  kind  of  worshipping  deference,  that  was 
worthy  of  a  prime  minister  at  the  court  of  love. 

*  Dinner  was  announced  ;  the  Russian  handed 
down  **  miladi,**  and  I  found  myself  seated  opposite 
Moore,  with  a  blate  of  light  on  his  Bacchus  head,  and 
the  mirrors  with  which  the  superb  octagenal  room 
is  pannelled  reflecting  every  motion. 

*  The  soup  vanished  in  the  busy  silence  that  be- 
aeems  it :  and  aS  the  courses  commenced  their  pro- 
cession, Lady  Bleasington  led  the  conversation  with 
the  brilliancy  and  ease  for  which  she  is  remarkable 

over  fd\  tibe  women  of  her  time Her  excessive 

beauty  is  less  an  inspiration  than  the  wondrous 
talent  with  which  she  draws  from  every  person 
around  her  his  peculiar  excellence.  Talking  better 
than  any  body  else,  and  narrating,  particularly,  with 
a  graphic  power  that  I  never  saw  excelled,  this  dis- 
tinguished woman  seems  striving  only  to  make 
others  unfold  themselves ;  and  never  had  dHJJidenee 
(?  7)  a  more  apprehensive  and  encouraging  listener. 
But  this  is  a  subject  with  which  I  should  never  be 
done. 

*  Some  one  remarked  that  Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon 
was  a  failure.  **  I  think  little  of  it,**  said  Moore : 
**but,  alter  all,  it  waa  an  embarrassing  taak,  and 
Scott  did  what  a  wise  man  would  do— made  as  much 
of  his  subject  as  was  politic  and  necessary,  and  no 
more.'*  **  It  will  not  live,*'  said  some  one'elsej  <*  as 
much  because  it  ia  a  bad  book,  as  because  it  is  the 
life  of  an  individual."  * 


nobody  but  Mr. 
made  this  last  re- 
the  Life  of  Sheri- 

and  the  Life  and 
Fitzgerald.    Lady 

felt  rather  awk- 
tarned  the  corner 


We  presume  it  was 
Willis  that  could  have 
mark  to  the  author  of 
dan,  the  TJfe  of  Byron, 
Death  of  Lord  Edward 
Blessington,  no  doubt, 
ward ;  but  Mr.  Moore 
adroitly  and  airily ; — 

•  **  But  what  an  individual  I"  Moore  replied.  **  Vol 
taire's  life  of  Charles  the  Twelfth  was  the  life  of  an 
individual ;  yet  that  will  live  and  be  read  as  long  as 
there  is  a  book  in  the  world ;  and  what  was  he  to 
Napoleon?"' 

Mr.  Moore  might  hare  appealed  to  bet 
ter  things  than  Voltaire's  Life  of  Charles 
the  Twelfth ;  but  let  that  pass.  We  much 
doubt  if  all  the  pretty  things  which  we 
have  quoted  will  so  far  propitiate  Lady 
Blessington  as  to  make  her  again  admit  to 
her  table  the  animal  who  has  printed  what 
ensuei:-^ 

*  OK^onneU  waa  mentioiiad.  *<  Ho  is  a  powerful 
cmatora,"  taid  Moor* ;  <<bnthii«loqu«ooebatdoiit 


great  harm  both  to  Elnglaod  and  Ireland.  There  » 
nothing  so  powerful  as  oratory.  The  faculty  of 
*  thinking  on  his  legs'*  is  a  tremendous  engine  in  the 
handa  of  any  man.  There  is  an  undue  admiiation 
for  this  faculty,  and  a  away  permitted  to  it,  which 
was  always  more  dangerous  to  a  country  than  any- 
thing else.  Liord  Althorp  is  a  wonderful  instance  of 
whnt  a  man  may  do  without  talking.  There  is  a 
general  confidence  in  him^a  uniyersal  belief  in  his 
Honesty,  which  serves  him  instead.  Peel  is  a  fine 
speaker,  but,  admirable  as  he  had  been  as  an  oppo- 
sitionist, he  fmJUd  when  he  came  to  lead  the  House 
f!!!]  O'Connell  i%ould  be  irresistible  were  it  not 
for  the  two  blots  on  his  character — the  contributions 
in  Ireland  for  his  support,  and  hia  refusal  to  give 
satisfaction  to  the  man  ne  is  still  coward  enough  to 
attack.  They  may  say  what  they  will  of  duelling ; 
it  is  the  great  preserver  of  the  decencies  of  sjociety. 
The  old  school,  which  made  a  man  responsible  for 
bis  words,  was  the  better.  I  must  confess  I  think 
so.  Then,  in  O'Connell's  case,  he  had  not  made  his 
vow  against  duelling  when  Peel  challenged  him.  He. 
accepted  the  challenge,  and  Peel  went  to  Dover  on 
his  way  to  France,  where  they  were  to  meet ;  and 
O'Connell  pleaded  his  wife's  illness,  and  delayed  till 
the  law  interfered.  Some  other  Irish  patriot,  about 
the  same  time,  refused  a  challenge  on  account  of  the 
illness  of  his  daughter,  and  one  of  the  Dublin  witi 
made  a  good  epigram  on  the  two-— 

« "  Some  men,  with  a  horror  of  slaughter, 
Improve  on  the  scripture  command. 

And  *  honor  their*  wife  and  their  daughter, 
*  That  theii  day  a  may  be  long  in  the  land.'" 

The  great  period  of  Ireland's  glory  was  between 
'88  and  '98,  and  it  was  a  time  when  a  man  almost 
lived  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand.  Qrattan's  dying 
advice  to  his  son  was,  *  Be  always  ready  with  the 
pistol  I'  .  .  .  Talking  of  Grattan,  is  it  not  wonder- 
ful, that  with  all  the  agitation  in  Ireland  we  have  had 
no  such  men  since  his  time?  Look  at  the  Irish 
newspapers.  The  whole  country  in  convulsion- 
people's  liveSffortvnes,  and  religion  at  tte^e,  and  not 
a  gleam  of  talent  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other.[l] 
It  IS  natural  for  sparks  to  be  struck  out  in  a  time  of 
violence  lilys  this — but  Ireland,  for  all  that  is  worth 
living  for,  is  dead .'  Yon  can  scarcely  reckon  Sbid 
of  the  calibre  of  her  spirits  of  old,  and  O'Connell, 
with  all  his  faulta,  stands  *  alone  in  his  glory.'  " ' 

With  this  passage  we  conclode — from  it 
alone  the  reader  will  see  what  is  the  distin- 
guishing characteristic  of  Mr.  Willis  as  an 
'unsafe'  trayeller.  The  freedoms  taken 
by  many  preceding  writers  in  describing 
scenes  of  social  and  domestic  life,  abroad 
and  at  home,  have  often  excited  pain  and 
disgust.  We  have  not  a  word  to  advance  in 
extenuation  of  the  bad  taste  of  such  things; 
but  this  we  must  say,  that  in  al  far  as  we  are 
acquainted  with  either  English  or  Ameri- 
can literature,  this  is  the  first  example  of  a 
mam  creeping  into  your  home,  and  forth- 
with printing — accurately  or  inaccurately, 
no  matter  which — before  your  claret  is  dry 
on  his  lips — unrestrained  table-talk  on  de- 
licate suhjectSf  and  capable  of  compromis- 
ing individuals. 
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A£T.  IX — A  Steam- Voyage  down  the 
Danube.  With  Sketches  of  Hungary, 
Wallachia^  Servia,  and  Turkey,  6pc. 
By  Michael  J.  Cluin,  Author  of  *  A  Vi^h 
to  Spain.'     2  vols.    London.  1835. 

The  application  of  the  power  of  steam  to 
the  purposes  of  nayigation,  by  propelliug 
or  towing  Teasels,  was  first  discovered,  as 
we  hlive  on  a  former  occasion  stated,  by 
Jonathan  Hulls,  whose  little  book  bears 
date  1737;  but  it  was  then  considered 
either  as  altogether  perfectly  risionary,  or 
as  a  scheme  too  expensive  to  hk  even  tried. 
In  later  times,  some  feeble  experiments 
were  made  by  the  late  Lord  Stanhope, 
Miller  of  Dalswinton,  and  Symington,  by 
which,  however,  Fulton  benefited  largely 
before  he  was  enabled  to  carry  the  plan 
into  full  effect  in  his  own  country.  Navi- 
gation by  steam  having  been  successfully 
introduced  among  ourselves  immediately 
after,  if  not  simultaneously  with,  Fulton's 
proceedings, — it  was  not  long  in  finding 
its  way  to  the  commercial  nations  of  Eu- 
rope— by  some  it  was  soon  applied  to 
coasting  and  to  harbor  purposes — by 
others  to  the  conveyance  of  passengers 
on  rivers,  and  lakes,  and  close  seas — and 
latterly  we  have  extended  it  to  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Indian  Seas,  and  crossed  the 
Atlantic  by  means  of  steam. 

Austria  was  the  last  to  avail  herself  of 
this  valuable  discovery, — at  least,  till  very 
lately,  her  dominions  had  seen  nothing  of 
the  kind,  except  one  or  two  crazy  steam- 
boats pn  the  Italian  lakes — and  one  heavy 
*ttd  tardy  concern,  moving  between  Tri- 
ttte  and  Venice,  chiefly  for  passengers, 
which  has  been  established  by  an  English 
niercantile  house,  and  which  has  subse- 
quently extended  its  beat  along  the  shores 
of  Istria  and  Dalmatia.     Closed  around 
by  other  powers,  in  the  centre  of  Europe, 
and  i^sessing  no  sea-coast  but  the  frag- 
tnent  we  have  mentioned,and  not  much  traf- 
fic, her  government  may  have  considered 
i^ngation  as  an  object  of  secondary  impor- 
^nce.  Her  attention,  however,  has  recent- 
ly been  called  to  the  state  of  that  noble 
nver  the  Danube,  the  first  and  largest  in 
Europe,  the  Volga  not  excepted,  which 
fiows  in  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  1700 
"iiles  through  the  very  heart  of  her  domin- 
^oua,  intersecting  them  in  every  direction. 
It  is  the  common  drain  of  that  great  basin 
^hich  is  surrounded  by  the  western,  north- 
^Di  and  eastern  Carpathian  mountains, 
uid  by  the  chain  on  the  south,  commenc- 
^  from  the  Balkan  on  the  shore  of  the 
Euxine,  and  continuing  under  different 
i^vnet  to  the  Adriatic.    That  large  and 


important  portion  of  this  empire,  Hunga- 
ry,  is,  in  a  particular  manner,  intersected 
in  every  part  by  the  Danube  and  the  nu- 
merous streams  that  flow  into  it  from  all 
points  of  the  compass ;  and  many  of  these 
are  sufficiently  capacious  to  be  navigable 
by  steam-vessels,  which  will  no  doubt,  in 
process  of  time,  supplant  the  miserable 
craft  now  upon  them,  especially  as  coal  is 
to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the  great 
basin  of  Hungary.* 

This  important  subject  is  the  principal 
feature  of  interest  in  the  book  now  before 
us.  Its  author  made  his  literary  debut  by 
an  interesting  work  on  Spain,  which  we 
noticed  favorably  in  a  former  Number,  but 
can  scarcely  say  reviewed, — other  matter 
pressing  upon  us  at  that  interesting  crisis, 
when  a  French  army  invaded  Spain. f 
We  feel  that  Mr.  €tuin  did  not  receive  on 
that  occasion  all  the  attention  which  his 
ability  deserved,  and  we  shall,  therefore, 
now  endeavor  to  make  amends.  The 
novelty  of  many  of  his  subjects,  his  lively 
and  characteristic  descriptions  of  the  vari- 
ous people  he  meets  with,  and  his  felici- 
tous manner  of  arranging  them  in  groups, 
well  entitle  him  to  a  better  sort  of  reputa- 
tion than  can  be  aspired  to  by  most  modem 
travellers.  In  his  exhibition  of  men  and 
manners,  as  they  show  themselves  on  the 
surface,  he  leaves,  indeed,  nothing  to  be 
wished  for — to  study  them  deeply  would 
have  required  a  long  residence,  and  he 
has  too  much  good  sense  to  pretend  to 
more  than  his  opportunities  put  within  his 
reach.  With  regard,  however,  to  the  va- 
rious objects  of  natural  history,  the  nature 
of  the  river  and  its  two  banks,  the  breadth, 
depth,  and  velocity  of  the  one,  and  the 
products  of  the  other,  we  should  undoubt- 
edly have  looked  for  more  detailed  and 


*  On  the  northern  side  of  the  Danube — 

The  Marsh,  or  Jdarowa,  af\er  intersecting  Moravia 
by  its  varioas  branches,  joins  'the  great  river  at  Prea- 
buMT;— 

The  Waag,  after  traversing  the  northern  part  of 
Hungary,  falls  into  it  at  Eomom ; 

The  Oran,  swelled  by  its  branches,  joins  it  at 
Gran ; 

The  TheUa,  with  iU  affluents,  the  Jtfsrof  and  nu- 
merous branches,  intersecting  the  north-eastern  and 
eastern  parts  at  Hungary,  fall  into  the  Danube  a 
little  to  the  eastward  of  reterwardin  ; 

The  Temei,  after  receiving  many  tributaries,  falls 
in  near  Si*roU;i. 

On  the  southern  side  the  Danube  receives — 

The  Mwr,  which  takes  its  rise  in  Styria ; 

The  Droti,  or  Drme^  which  rises  in  Carinthia ; 

Lastly,  the  Soti,  or  Save,  crossing  Ulyria,  fdls  into 
the  Danube  at  Belgrade,  and  as  far  as  this  place 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Huni^ary.  Besides 
these,  a  multitude  of  streams  flow  through  the  Turk- 
ish provinces  from  the  southward  into  the  Danuba.- 

t  Ouarterly  Raview,  No.  LVIL,  Art,  IX.  -^ 
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definite  information,  even  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  than  our  author 
has  supplied.  A  flying  traveller,  or  one 
dropping  down  the  current  of  a  river  with 
considerable  rapidity,  is  not,  to  be  sure, 
the  person  most  likely  to  collect  exact  in- 
formation ;  it  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  what  with  frequent  landing,  getting 
aground,  and  transhipping,  opportunities 
were  not  wanting  to  Mr.  Gtuin  for  acquir- 
ing some  portion,  at  least,  of  the  know- 
ledge we  desiderate.  This,  however,  is  a 
failing  but  too  common  with  travellers, 
who  content  themselves  generally  with  a 
vague  description  of  an  object,  which  con- 
veys no  distinct  idea,  whereas  nothing  so 
easy,  even  for  an  illiterate  person,  as 
merely  to  describe  with  accuracy. 

To  give  an  instance  of  our  meaning 
from  Mr.  Cluin. — He  sees  at  Vostizza  a 
large  plane-tree,  the  finest  specimen  of 
vegetation  he  ever  beheld,  each  branch 
being  as  large  as  Hin  ordinary  tree — ex- 
tending so  far,  that  the  tradition  of  numer- 
ous armies  having  encamped  beneath  itd 
*  broad  umbrage*  may  easily  be  believed — 
its  hollow  trunk  often  used  as  a  state-pri- 
f(on,  and  capacious  enough  for  a  family  of 
five  or  six  persons  to  live  in  it  without  in- 
con  veniencep-and  enjoying  the  reputation 
of  being  at  least  two  thousand  years  old ! 
Now  we  should  like  to  have  known  the 
size  of  this  ancient  Greek  monster,  which, 
passing  a  string  round  its  trunk,  and  pac- 
ing from  one  extremity  of  its  branches  to 
the  opposite  one,  would  have  enabled  him 
to  set  down  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
Then  again,  at  the  same  place,  and  tread- 
ing close  on  the  heels  of  the  tree,  we  have 
a  very  minute  and  detailed  description  of 
an  object,  which  notwithstanding  affords 
no  clue  that  can  possibly  lead  to  the  dis- 
covery of  what  it  could  be, — whether  the 
fragment  of  a  split  crystal,  or  a  piece  of 
imperfect  talc,  or  of  painted  glass.  It  was, 
says  he,  a  marine  substance — transparent 
— with  fragments  of  some  scales  of  a  fish 
attached —somewhat  larger  than  the  palm 
of  the  hand  in  thickness,  varying  from  a 
quarter  to  an  eighth  of  an  inch — it  was  not 
a  shell,  but  more  like  a  petrifaction — a 
sprig  in  a  graceful  manner  spread  on  the 
outer  side,  and  asecond  within,  &c.  &c.  But 
now  comes  the  most  curious  part,  in  which 
we  apprehend  the  power  of  a  vivid  ima- 
gination has  been  not  a  little  taxed.  We 
shall  find  more  specimens  of  it  as  we  pro- 
ceed. 

*  Bat  I  haTe  ttill  to  describe  the  most  surprising 
cHaracteristics  o(th\a  fnarhu  formation.  When  held 
up  against  a  j^ood  li^ht,  in  one  an^rle  two  human 
skdeCoa  hetiU  app^ruioiog  to  one  body  are  to  be 


seen,  and  a  philosopher  appears  to  be  esamiQiiig  ' 
them.  At  the  opposite  an«;le  the  greater  part  of  tM 
fifl^ure  of  a  donkey  is  plainly  discernible ;  the  head, 
the  pricked-up  ears,  the  mouth,  the  nose,  the  neek, 
the  fore-lc^s,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  body 
and  one  of  the  hind  less,  are  as  clearly  defined  wUkk 
the  substance  by  the  hand  of  nature,  as  if  they  bad 
been  delineated  by  an  artist.  A  sack,  apparently 
filled,  is  on  the  donkey's  back,  and  a  man  with  a  lur- 
ban  on  his  bc^d  is  as  distinctly  seen  walking  b?  his 
side,  with  his  left  hand  resting  on  the  bai^L  of  the 
animal,  who  looks  the  patient  drudging  creature  of 
earth  to  the  very  life.  Towards  the  centre,  the  bead 
of  an  ox  presents  itself  peeping  over  the  scales,  as 
we  sonketime  see  a  cow,  anxious  to  get  to  its  yooa^ 
one,  looking  over  a  gate.  This  transparency,  or 
whatever  the  conchologists  or  mineralogists  may 
choose' to  call  it,  is  in  my  possession,  and  1  shall  be 
happy  to  show  it  to  any  known  scientific  gentleman 
who  may  wish  to  inspect  it.' — voL  ii.  pp.  S16,  S17. 

Mr.  Cluin  drops  no  hint,  by  the  way,  of 
his  having  had  any  objects  but  those  of 
an  ordinaiT  traveller  in  this  excursion. 
We  have,  however,  heard  it  whispered, 
and  there  are  many  things  in  his  book 
which  seem  to  justify  the  rumor — that  he 
started  in  a  demi-oflicial  capacity.  If  this 
was  the  case  we  think  the  goTemroent 
chose  their  agent  judiciously — ^but  that 
they  limited  him  to  far  too  small  a  space 
of  time.  However,  let  us  now  proceed 
with  him  on  his  voyage : — 

*  While  I  was  preparing  at  Paris,'  says  Mr.  Ctoio, 
*  towards  the  close  of  last  summer,  for  a  journey  to 
Constantinople  by  the  ordinary  and  yer^  fatiguine 
course  overland  throoph  Vienna,  Semlin,  and  Ben 
grade,  I  was  informed  mat  steam-boats  had  been  re- 
cently established  on  the  Danube,  which  woold 
enable  me  to  descend  that  river  to  the  Black  Sea, 
and  thence  to  the  Bosphorus.  The  hope  of  accom- 
plishing my  object  by  a  route  so  novel,  so  attractive 
in  itself,  and  so  convenient  in  every  respect,  was  too 
tem{)tiog  to  be  resisted.  I  therefore  lost  no  time  io 
repairing^  to  Vienna ;  and  as  the  scenery  of  the 
Danube  possesses  but  little  interest  between  Pret- 
bur^,  where  the  steam-navigation  begins,  and  Pesth, 
the  modern  capital  of  Hungary,  I  preferred  embark- 
ing at  the  latter  place.'— vol  i.  pp.  1,  2. 

On  his  way  thither  he  says  he  h^rd 
many  sinister  reports  of  the  dampschife, 
or  steam-vessel— one  that  it  had  bee|^  de- 
stroyed by  its  own  engines — another  that 
it  had  been  bulged  on  the  rocks — and  a 
third  that  it  had  stuck  fast  in  the  sandy  bed 
of  the  river  for  want  of  water ;  however, 
having  reached  the  spot  on  the  24th  of 
September,  1834,  he  found  the  vessel  quiet 
at  anchor,  below  the  bridge  of  boats  that 
forms  the  communication  between  Pesth 
and  Buda.     Being  past  midnight,  the  inns 
were  all  shut,  which  obliged  him  to  make 
his  way  to  the  steamer  through  a  crowd  of 
carts,  carriages,  packages,  and  cases  of  all 
descriptions,  huddled  together  on  the  bank 
in  readiness  to  be  received  on  board.    In 
the  steamer  all  were  fast  asleep,  and  oor 
author,   having  travelled   for  thirty-four 
hours,  wished  to  be  in  ths  same  happy 
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state,  and  therefore  groped  his  way  into 
the  cabin  '  amidst  piles  of  boxes,  trunks, 
cloaks,  baskets,  hat-cases,  stools,  and 
tables,  congregated  in  '*  most  admired  con- 
fiision.'' '  Perceiving  by  the  glimmering 
light  of  a  lamp  a  racant  corner,  he  wrap- 
ped himself  up  in  his  cloak,  and  resolved 
to  subside  into  profound  repose.  All  of  a 
sndden,  howeTery  the  ears  of  Mr.  Gtuin 
were  astounded  with  such  a  storm  of 
toDgues,  and  such  an  uproar  of  laughter, 
is  completely  to  convince  him  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  slumber,  and  that  sport 
and  merriment  were  likely  to  be  the  order 
of  the  night  as  well  as  the  day  in  the 
Danube  dampschiffe.  '  Anecdote  followed 
anecdote;  interrogatory,  answer;  reply, 
rejoinder;  sur-reply  and  sur-rejoinder ; 
thght  titter,  partial  laughter,  general 
shoats,  coursed  each  other  with  indefati- 
gable speed  round  the  circle  of  this  noisy 
congress,  until  the  broad  day-light  stream- 
ed through  the 'windows,  and  dissipated 
every  hope  of  peace ;'  hot  it  al^  revealed 
to  him  '  a  whole  host  of  the  fair  sex,  and 
among  them  some  really  pretty  Hungarian 
ladies.' 

This  being  the  first  account  we  have  of 
what  the  living  cargo  of  a  Danube  steamer 
may  be  likely  to   consist   of,  we  shall 
simply  enumerate  the  contents,  referring 
oar  readers  to  the  book  itself  for  the  happy 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Quin  has  classed  and 
contrasted  the  natives  of  many  and  vari- 
ous countries.     First  and  foremost,  then, 
were  spread  about  the  deck  a  number  of 
Tyrolese  families,   amounting  in  all  to 
nearly  a  hundred  individuals,  who  were 
proceeding,  under  the  charge  of  a  medical 
gentleman,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  in 
Transylvania,  and  working  the  mines  be- 
longing to  the  Austrian  government     In 
the  cabin  were  a  party  of  Hungarian  no- 
bles— men    of   ffenteel    appearance    and 
manners — seated  at  a  round  table,  playing 
cards.    Near  them  were  an  elderly  lady 
And  a  countess  of  an  exceedingly  elegant 
figure,  whose  husband,  having  ruined  him-< 
"^If  at  Pesth  by  gambling,  had  dismissed 
her  back  to  her  mother  attended  by  a 
French  femme  de  chamhre,  the  only  re- 
ii^Qinff  fragment  of  her  transient  splendor, 
^cept  her  harp,  which,  with  characteristic 
ontbusiasm,  she  had  managed  somehow  to 
*ve  from  the  ruins.     There  were  one  or 
^wo  merchants  for  Trieste  also,  and  a  va- 
nity of  Dunor  adventurers  whose  exact 
Mndition  or  jcalling  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained.   In  a  corner  two  little  girls  were 
tittering  away  most  merrily,  and  within 
^  Uixt^  cabin  were  some  oi  the  laugh- 
^  Toiees  diat  had  *  murdered'  our  travel- 


ler's *  sleep.'  Retired  from  the  crowd  on 
deck  appeared  now  and  then  an  extreme- 
ly well-looking  Jew  and  his  daughter,  a 
pale,  slight,  interesting  girl,  dressed  in  the 
Turkish  costume.  The  father  saluted  our 
traveller  in  Spanish,  and  they  soon  became 
great  friends.  The  daughter  had  a  man- 
dolin, upon  which  she  played  several 
Moorish  and  Servian  airs.     On  the  whole, 

'  I  was  much  pleased  with  my  new  friends.  They 
exhibited  towards  each  other,  and  towards  myself,  so 
much  good  nature ;  they  were  so  frank  in  their  dis- 
course, so  cheerful,  so  full  of  anecdote,  so  easily  pro- 
voked to  laughter,  in  which  they  indulged  with  all 
the  heartiness  of  children,  that  I  felt  the  greatest  in- 
terest in  poring  over  this  new  page  of  the  volume  of 
society.  Even  when  I  did  not  understand  the  lan- 
guage in  which  their  conversation  was  carried  on,  I 
could  collect  its  general  meaning  from  the  tone,  the 
look,  the  animated  gestures  by  which  it  was  accom- 
panied.'— vol.  L  p.  85. 

But  among  the  groups  that  in  the  course 
of  the  morning  emerged  from  their  dens 
was  an  extraordinary  character — 'one 
little  man,'  says  Mr.  Quin, '  whom  I  shall 
not  so  speedily  forget' 

*  He  was  from  Moldavia.  He  had  been  in  the 
Russian  service  during  the  late  war  with  Turkey, 
but  in  what  capacity  I  could  never  satisfactorily  dis- 
cover ;  I  suspect  he  was  a  spy.  He  spoke  German, 
French,  and  Italian  fluently.  He  wore  a  blue  frock- 
coat,  which  probably  had  served  him  during  the  said  ' 
war,  as  it  could  boast  of  only  a  part  of  one  button 
and  two  very  uneijual  skirts,  remaining  in  any  thing 
like  decent  condiUon  ;  the  rest  of  the  garment  was 
covered  with  grease.  A  pair  of  ola  black  stuff* 
trousers,  patched  at  the  knees  in  a  most  unworkman- 
like manner,  rent  and  not  patched  in  other  parts  in- 
describable, and  vilely  tattered  at  the  citreniitics,  to- 
gether with  a  ghosv  of  a  black  waistcoat,  a  cast-off 
military  cap,  and  wretched  boots,  offered  an  apolooy 
for  a  better  suit,  which  he  said  he  had  at  home.  His 
shirt  was  also  in  the  list  of  absentees !  He  had  lost 
the  half  of  one  of  his  thumbs ;  the  other  was  wrapped 
in  a  bandage.  He  had  not  shnved  for  three  weeks; 
he  certainly  could  not  have  washed  either  his  hands 
or  his  face  for  three  months ;  and  a  comb  had  proba- 
bly not  passed  through  his  hair  for  three  years.  To 
crown  ms  personal  peculiarities,  he  had  a  very  red 
nose,  on  the  top  of  which  was  perched  a  pair  of  spec- 
tacles. Nevertheless,  with  all  these  strong  objec- 
tions against  him — so  strong,  that  I  wonder  my 
friend  Captain  Cozier  had  not  thrown  him  overboard 
— there  was  something  about  this  man  which  seem- 
ed to  have  actually  fascinated  a  rather  genteel  youth, 
who  was  constantly  at  his  side,  and  to  have  already 
secured  him  the  devotion  of  a  miscellaneous  group  of 
Austrian  soldiers  and  their  wives,  pedlars,  and  arti- 
sans, who  occupied  mats  and  sheepskins  on  deck. 
With  the  sailors  he  was  quite  a  favorite.  He  whistled 
well,  he  sang  well,  and  passed  off  everything  in  a 
^  devil-may-care"  kind  of  a  way,  which  gaineid  him 
admirers.  A  chariatan  at  a  French  fair — a  romance- 
reader  at  the  mole  of  Naples — could  not  possess  more 
power  over  his  audience,  than  was  exercised  over 
these  sunpletons  bv  this  Moldavian  adventurer.  He 
had  a  common-pfaoe-book  in  his  bosom— for  his 
pockets  had  all  vanished — ^from  which  he  occasional- 
ly read  to  his  followers  scraps  of  poetry  of  his  own 
composition,  or  selected  from  the  works  of  celebrat- 
ed German  writers.  These  readings  ha  mteraperaed 
with  conimentf  oAan  so  droU,  that  be  tet  ths  whole 
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deck  in  a  roar.  Then  ha  would  relate  ■eme  of  hb 
acctdento  by  flood  and  field,  or  describe  his  travels, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  mentioned  the  most  extra- 
ordinary  scenes  in  the  world,  which  had  occurred  to 
him  at  ConstantinopU,  Bucharest,  Prague,  Vienna, 
Petersbur^^h,  Paris,  Beriin,  Madrid,  Gibraltar,  Ve- 
nice—-everywhere  but  London,  where  he  had  the 
modesty  to  confess  he  had  never  yet  been.  His  eye, 
when  lighted  up  by  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
was  singularly  brilliant  j  the  flush  of  fine  intelligence 
was  on  his  swarthy  weather-beaten  cheek  ;  his  voice 
was  melody  itself,  and  his  diction  eloquence.*— vol.  i. 
pp.  17-19. 

The  Captain  Oozier,  an  Englishman, 
here  mentioned  was  master  of  the  steam- 
er ;  but  he  is  described  as  being  little  con- 
versant in  any  branch  of  nautical  science, 
and  about  equally  skilled  in  the  topogra- 
phy of  the  Danube,  knowing  no  more  of 
the  caprices  of  the  sand- banks  than  of  the 
bed  of  the  Yellow  Sea.  He  treated  the 
passengers  with  a  degree  of  supercilious- 
ness that  was  quite  laughable.  •  It  seem- 
ed to  be  his  settled  opinion,'  says  Mr. 
Gluin,  •  that  nobody  except  an  Englishman 
was  worthy  of  breathing  the  same  air  with 
himself.*  To  our  author,  therefore,  being 
an  Englishman,  or  rather,  as  we  believe, 
an  Irishman,  he  was  civil  enough.  The 
chief  engineer,  named  Pearce,  was  a  skil- 
ful, active,  good  humored  young  man. 
from  Birmingham ;  and  among  the  crowd 
was  pointed  out  another  Englishman,  at- 
tending on  a  pretty  young  German  dame, 
whom  he  had  just  brought  from  Vienna 
as  his  wife.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Tolna, 
where  he  had  for  some  years  lived  with 
Count  Tedische,  a  Hungarian  nobleman, 
who,  like  most  of  his  *  order,'  must  have 
an  English  groom  to  Uke  care  of  the  stud. 
He  was  now  no  longer  groom,  but  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  the  Count's  bailiff  or  steward. 
From  this  intelligent  young  man  Mr. 
auin  obtained  much  information  respect- 
ing the  customis  of  the  Hungarian  nobility 
and  peasantry,  and  their  relative  positions. 
Such  a  fellow  traveller  was  the  more  ac- 
ceptable, as  Mr.  auin  was  unacquainted 
with  the  Hungarian  language,  and  the 
gentlemen  passengers  spoke  no  other  ex- 
cept Latin— which,  unfortunately,  even 
those  of  our  countrymen  who  have  been 
well  educated  can  seldom  make  much  hand 
of  now-a-days  in  conversation.  Mr.  Gluin 
tried  to  rub  up  his  old  Corderian  and 
Erasmian  vocabulary — ^but  it  was  not  to 
much  purpose.  Even  the  elegant  Hfttle 
countess,  he  tells  us,  was  totally  ignorant 
of  either  French  or  Italian ;  he  does  not 
say  whether  she  shone  in  her  Propria  qu<z 
Maribits ;  but,  at  all  evente,  she  seems  to 
have  had  a  very  eloquent  pair  of  black 
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At  a  Uttlc  after  six  in  the  evening  they 


arrived  at  Tolma,  where  tlie  captain  per 
sisted  in  the  necessity  of  stopping  all  night, 
on  account  of  the  saud-banks^ao  awful 
sound,  at  which,  it  seems,  he  always  shook 
his  head.  To  our  traveller  this  was  in- 
comprehensible, the  more  so  as  the  moon 
would  in  a  little  time  have  been  above  the 
horizon.  The  boat  it  seems  had  rubbed 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day  upon 
the  natural  bed  of  the  river,  to  Capuin 
Cozier' s  astonishment  and  perplexity;— 
and  no  wonder,  if  it  be  truly  sUted  that, 
where  deepest,  there  was  not  more  Uian 
six  or  seven  feet  of  water.  Mr.  doio, 
naturally  enough,  had  laid  his  accoont 
that  the  difficulties  would  have  consisted 
rather  in  evading  the  dangerous  rapidity 
of  the  flood — ^his  fancy,  he  tells  us,  had 
painted  the  Danube  as  nothing  less  tbao  a 
magnificent  inundation,  hurrying  for  ever 
towards  the  Euxine — whereas  he  found  it 
so  shrunk  within  its  banks,  and  often  to 
lethargic  in  its  course,  that  between  one 
reach  and,  another  it  seemed  more  like  a 
lake  than  the  principal  river  of  Europe 
This  stoppage  of  the  steamer  was  the  more 
provoking  as  no  accommodations  were  to 
be  had  on  shore,  and  the  night  was  splen- 
didly beautiful. 

Leaving  Tolna  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning  of  the  25th,  and  having  cleared  a 
number  of  those  floating  flour-mills  which 
abound  below  Pesth,  and  which,  bein^ 
built  on  boats,  and  anchored  in  the  stream 
of  the  Danube  near  all  the  towns,  hamper 
the  navigation  of  the  river,  they  now  ran 
along  the  edge  of  the  vast  forest,  on  the 
right  bank.  They  passed  in  the  coarse 
of  the  day  several  long  stragglinff  villages, 
near  all  of  which  were  observea  some  ap- 
parently fine  vineyards :  but  though  the 
grapes  they  received  from  them  were  ex- 
cellent, Mr.  Gluin  pronounces  the  wines  of 
Hungary,  in  general,  to  be  detestable ;  and 
he  attributes  their  bad  quality  to  the  mode 
in  which  they  are  manufactured.  He  say^ 
that  if  the  process  were  improved,  wd 
more  attention  bestowed  upon  the  quality 
than  upon  the  quantity  produced,  he  think* 
they  would  rival  those  of  Spain.  The 
fact  is  that,  though  Mr.  Gluin  may  hare 
been  unlucky  in  his  personal  experience, 
the  wines  of  Hungary  are  in  general  veiy 
good;  and  that  some  of  them  at  least 
equal  the  best  of  the  Spanish  ones  in  Euro 
pean  reputation. 

The  steamer  stopped  about  "W^n  tt 
Mohacs,  to  take  in  wood  and  coals.  TJtf 
latter  are  found  at  a  short  distance  irom 
the  river :  they  are  small  and  stony,  hut 
when  mingled  with  wood,  are  said  to  form 
a  strong  fire.„   MohacfLif  a  town  <»  »r|e 
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fiHi^ge^  whoM  hmam  are  bdh  in  a  style 
of  the  most  rustic  nmi^icity:  mostly  of 
iniid-waUs,  roofed  with  long  reeds,  eaeh 
being  surrovaded  with  a  high  wicker 
fence,  including  sometimes  a  iarm-jard,  a 
garden,  and  a  well.  There  are  two 
ehnrehes,  whose  external  appearance  is 
described  a«  decent;  but  as  they  were 
locked.  Air.  Ctnin  knows  nothing  of  their 
interior. 

The  bank  of  the  rirer  was  crowded  with 
groups  of  Tery  well-looking  peasantry,  as- 
sembled ehiefly  to  gaie  on  the  wonders  of 
the  steam-boat:  the  men  loosely  clothed 
in  shirts,  waistcoats,  and  wide  trousers  of 
coarse  eanvass,  with  sandals  on  their  feet, 
but  no  stockings ;  the  women  baring  nei- 
ther stockings  nor  sandals,  and  their  only 
head-dress  being  a  blue  handkerchief  tied 
under  the  chin — their  gowns  of  ordinary 
G^man  calico.  Some  twenty  young  wo- 
men, wiA  glass  or  coral  beads  round  their 
necks,  were  offering  fruit  for  sale — bas- 
kets heaped  i»p  with  walnuts,  magnificent 
grapes  and  apples,  melons  remarkably 
fine,  and  plaras.  Others  of  the  fair  sex 
were  less  agreeably  employed.  The  coals 
and  wood  were  taken  to  the  boat  in  wheel- 
barrows, by  a  number  of  muscular,  active, 
hard-working  girls,  while  hundreds  of  men 
were  loitering  in  utter  idleness  on -the 
banks  all  about  them.  The  poor  girls 
were  paid  for  three  hours*  labor  with  por- 
tions of  flax,  of  the  ralue  of  about  two- 
pence. Daring  the  operation,  several  la- 
dies, attended  by  their  maids,  and  dressed 
in  the  English  style,  came  down  to  gratify 
their  curiosity ;  tney  were  followed  by  the 
^aux  of  the  place,  who  had  retained  a 
more  picturesque  costume — being  mostly 
apparelled  in  loose  white  mantles,  turned 
up  and  embroidered  with  scarl^et  In  the 
decorations  of  these  habitual  breakers  of 
Priscian's  head,  we  might  almost  fancy 
we  traced  some  relics  of  the  old  Roman 
dandy — 

•Gtuaeqao  Tyron  toties  epotayerc  lacema, 
£t  toga  non  tacUs  vincere  juaaa  nivea.' 

Bat  probably  their  costume  is  only  an 
iontation  of  the  Austrian  dragoon's  uni- 
form cloak. 

,  The  boat  left  Mohacs  at  three.  The 
nver  was  now  about  a  mile  in  width,  but 
both  banks  were  low  and  sandy,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  country  uninteresting. 
On  the  right  bank,  in  the  distance,  a  sugar* 
loaf  mountain  was  seen  rising  above  the 
iommit  of  a  range  of  hills ;  but,  says  Mr. 
Quia,  '  while  I  was  indulging  in  a  day* 
^^^am  upon  the  novelties  I  was  about  to 
^counter,  a  sudden  shocks  of  no  great 
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violeBce  howerer,  warned  as  all  that  we 
were  absolutely  aground.'  The  reraaih- 
der  of  the  day  was  spent  in  vain  endea- 
vors to  get  the  vessel  ofl^  and  they  were 
therefore  oWged  to  content  themselves 
with  remaining  motionless  for  the  night, 
consoled  by  listening  to  many  national 
melodies,  sang  by  the  Tyrolese^  the  whole 
of  the  men  and  women  joining  in  the 
chorus. 

In  the  morning  of  the  26th  a  large  flat- 
bottomed  boat  came  akmgside  the  steaner 
to  receive  all  the  baggage,  which  liffhten- 
ed  the  concern  sufficiently  to  allow  her  to 
be  floated  off  into  deep  water;  then  the 
careo  was  re-shipped — and  at  one  o*clo^ 
in  the  afternoon  the  voyage  was  resumed. 
The  left  bank  was  one  cpntinued  forest — 
on  the  right  appeared  a  ruined  fortifica- 
tion and  a  castle,  and  some  detached 
houses  and  small  villages  built  in  the 
same  style  as  Mohacs.  On  the  fourth  ^ay 
they  passed  the  towns  of  Yuckovar  and 
Kamenitz,  situate  at  a  distance  from  the 
right  bank,  but  without  stopping.  The 
former  is  said  to  boast  of  a  fine  convent 
for  monks,  and  several  churches  were  seen 
which,  from  a  distance,  appeared  to  be 
more  than  usually  handsome.  A  number 
of  wicker  cars  were  observed  driving  in 
and  out  of  the  town,  and  in  a  field  near  it 
a  troop  of  caralry  were  exercising  their 
horses.  Not  for  from  this  town,  ntuatiM 
on  an  abrupt  hill  immediately  orerlooking 
the  Danube,  is  another  monastery  belong- 
ing to  the  Franciscans,  which  appeared  to 
be  almost  a  town  in  itself. 

The  country,  on  the  approach  to  Pe- 
terwardin,  improved  rapidly.  On  the  riffht 
appeared  undulating  hills  wooded  WiAt 
shrubs,  villages  prettily  situated  on  the 
heights,  church  spires  rising  above  the 
trees,  vrhich  it  seems  lio  Tillage  is  with- 
out These  objects  announced  a  more  fer- 
tile, a  more  populous,  and  a  more  culti- 
vated part  of  Hungary  than  had  yet  been 
seen  since  the  departure  of  the  vessel  from 
Pesih.  About  two  o'clock  they  anived 
at  Neusati,  on  the  left  bank,  opposite  to 
Peterwardin,  with  which  it  is  connected 
by  a  bridge  of  boats :  the  latter  is  defend- 
ed by  one  of  the  strongest  ibrtresses  on 
the  rrver.  The^orktf  are  erected  on  a 
lofty  rock  on  the  river  side,  and  protected 
on  tiie  land  side  by  extensive  bastions  and 
towers;  and  the  place  Was  well  gatri- 
soned.  Peterwardin  Is  an  ancient  8ela- 
vonian  town;  but  Neufata  is  cewpara- 
tively  a  ne^  pkce,  hai^ii^  been  founded 
by  Maria  Thferesa.  It  eonsp^ts  of  scfveral 
long  stnggHttg  streets,  full  of  diops 
stocked  i«ith  iay8,^[reoepies;  eIothes,teM- 
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OMmgery,  tin,  asd  earthenware,  wooden 
bowls,  dishes,  and  trenchers,  all  of  very 
rude  fashion,  and  jewelry  of  an  ordinary 
description.  On  the  same  side  as  Peter- 
wardin,  and  a  little  below  it,  is  Carlovitz, 
a  town  prettily  situated  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill,  and  celebrated  for  its  wines. 

The  peasantry  in  these  wine  districts 
are  described  by  Dr.  Bright  as  '  healthy, 
strong,  and  cheerful,  but  miserably  lodged 
and  fed.'  Of  Uie  agricultural  laborers  in 
ihe  neighboring  parts,  that  author  says — 

*  Their  appeanmce  bespeaks  no  fostering  care 
from  the  superior — no  independent  respect,  yielded 
with  free  satisfiictioa,  from  the  infiBrior.  It  is  easy 
to  peroeiye  that  all  stimultu  to  invention,  all  incite- 
ment to  extraordinary  exertion,  is  wanting^.  No  one 
peasant  has  proceeded  in  the  arts  of  life  and  civiliza- 
tion a  step  farther  than  his  neighbor.  When  you 
have  seen  one,  yoa  have  seen  aU,  From  the  same 
little  hat  covered  with  oil  falls  the  same  matted  lone 
black  hair,  negligently  plaited  or  tied  in  knots ;  and 
over  the  same  dirU  jacket  and  trousers  is  wrappNed 
on  each  a  ^oak  oi  coarse  woollen  cloth  or  sheepskin, 
still  retakuDs  its  wool.    Whether  it  be  winter  or 


av  or  Sabbath,  the  Sclavonian  of 
this  district  never  lays  aside  his  cloak,  or  is  seen  but 
in  heavy  boots.' — TraoeU  through  Lower  Hungary, 

In  this  district,  we  are  told,  Prince  Es- 
terhasiy  possesses  above  twenty  free  vil- 
lagesy  some  of  which  contain  not  less  than 
two  hundred  families  of  this  description. 
Such  are  the  people  who  clothe  the  Ester 
hazys  with  jackets  which  are  ostentatious 
ly  (usplayed  as  being  of  the  Taiue  of  thirty 
mousand  pounds ! 

About  nine  the  following  morning  (the 
28th)  the  spires  of  Semlin  appeared  in 
view,  a  little  to  the  northward  of  which 
the  Theiss  flows  in ;  and  at  a  short  dis- 
tance further  down,  ibe  cupolas  and  mina- 
rets of  Belgrade  were  seen,  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Save  (the  boundary  river 
of  Hungary)  with  the  Danube.  At  Sem- 
lin, it  being  Sunday,  the  church  bells  were 
ringing  in  all  directions,  and  the  market, 
well  supplied  with  vegetables  and  fruit, 
was  thronged  with  people  decke.d  out  in 
jome  dozen  varieties  of  holiday  costume, 
Hungarian*  Greek,  Turkish,  and  Arme- 
nian. Semlin  being  the  frontier  town  of 
the  Austrian  dominions  in  that  quarter, 
all  travellers  from  Servia,  or  the  Interior 
of  Turkey,  are  obliged  to  submit  to  a  qua- 
rantine of  fourteen  days.  The  steamer, 
therefore,  on  quitting  Semlin  and  passing 
Belgrade,  kept  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
Hungarian  bank  of  the  Danube.  Mr.  Gtuin 
9Kys,  this  latter  city  looks  a  splendid  col- 
lection of  mosques  with  their  white  tall 
nainareta,  and  palaces  with  their  domes, 

?trdens,  cypresses,  and   shady  groves, 
he  citadel,  strongly  forUfled,  occupies  a 
lofty  UU  thai  overlooks  every  pari  of  the 


town.  The  palace  and  harem  of  the  pai^ 
cover  a  considerable  space  of  sround*  and 
have  an  imposing  aspect  The  Danube 
here  presents  a  magnificent  sheet  of  wa- 
ter ;  but,  says  Mr.  duin,  *  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  small  wherries,  in  which 
some  dirty  Turks  were  fishing  lazily  in 
the  sun,  there  was  scarcely  a  83rmptom  of 
animation  around  us.  Belgrade  itself 
looked  at  a  distance  like  a  city  of  the 
dead.' 

In  the  afternoon  the  steamer  passed  Se- 
mendria,  on  the  Servian  side  of  the  river, 
once  an  important  naval  station,  and  a 
powerful  fortress  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  but  now  fallen  into  decay.  Here 
Mr.  Quin  saw  two  brigs  o£  yru  of  eight 
guns  each,  that  had  recently  been  built 
for  Prince  Milosch,  the  governor  of  Ser- 
via, by  a  company  of  carpenters  from  the 
island  of  Zante.  They  were  both  aground, 
he  says,  without  a  chance  of  being  extri* 
cated  from  their  position  until  the  winter. 
For  what  purpose  they  had  been  built,  he 
thought  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  as  from 
the  state  of  the  river  btelow  this  place,  full 
of  rocks  and  rapids,  it  would  seem  utterly 
impossible  they  should  ever  descend  into 
the  Black  Sea.  We  shall  attend  presently 
to  this  matter,  which  Mr.  Gtuin  so  hastily 
dismisses.  After  passing  Kubin,  a  little 
further  on,  a  series  of  islands  divided  the 
waters  of  the  Danube  into  several  chan- 
nels, and  coDtiqued.  to  do  so  as  fiir  as 
Moldava.  In  their  way  to  ibis  place,  they 
reached  Vipalanka  on  the  morning  of  the 
29th,  where  the  Tyrolese  passeo^ers  were 
landed,  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to 
their  future  abode  in  Transylvania,  and 
where,  by  other  debarkations,  the  passen- 
gers were  reduced  to  our  traveller,  the 
Serviajf)  Jew  and  his  pale  daughter,  and  the 
Moldavian  adventurer,  whose  inexhausti- 
ble stores  of  poetry  and  anecdote,  general 
knowledge,  and  real  civility,  had  so  far 
won  on  Mr.  Cluin,  that  he  tells  us,  *  I  be- 
gan to  like  the  fellow.*  From  Vipalanka 
to  Moldava  the  river  glided  gently  be- 
tween two  ranges  of  hiUs  wooded  to  the 
very  tops,  and  Opening  now  and  then  into 
valleys  and  ravines,  in  which  neat  white 
cottages  were  scattered,  and  shepherds 
were  seen  driving  their  flocks  a-field ;  and, 
as  they  approached  Moldava, 

*  Fields  of  Indian  corn,  bills  deeply  indented  by  tbe 
rains,  and  exhibiting  sometimes  the  appearance  of 
artificial  fortresses,  sontetimes  retiring  to  a  distance, 
and  learing  in  fiont  abrupt  mounds  <m  tbe  most  ^- 
tastic  i^pes;  villages  with  their  churches  and 
steeples  on  one  side,  and  chorcbes  and  minarets  on 
the  other;  Servians  on  our  ri^ht  fishing  in  litde 
cockle-shc»Is  of  boats ;  Hongartans  on  the  left  tend- 
ing heids  of  swine;  moantsiiiB  towering  in  thedis- 
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taaoe— in  tura  «igtg6d  •vr 
ri?«l  at  Moldava,  wMre  we  Mat 


ODtU  we  ar- 
aoohor  at  noon.' 


At  this  place  our  trarellera  met  with  a 
disappoiotment  It  had  been  stated,  and 
intended  by  the  Directors  of  the  Steam- 
Narigation  Company,  that  the  steamboat 
would  return  to  Presburg  from  Moldava, 
and  that  the  passengers  would  be  forward- 
ed thence  to  OrsoTa,  a  distance  of  about 
twenty  miles,  in  a  light  boat,  rowed  by 
four  stout  Wallachians,  and  drawing  little 
more  than  six  inches  of  water;  but,  to 
their  dismay,  they  were  told  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  Danube  between  Moldava  and 
OrsoTa,  there  were  not,  at  this  particular 
season,  six  inches  of  water,  nor  even  three. 
They  therefore  found  themselTes  to  be 
imder  the  necessity  of  embarking  in  a 
rough  flat-bottomea  i>oat  belonging  to  a 
fisherman,  and  of  sending  all  the  baggage 
by  land.  Mr.  Cluin  states  that  this  was  the 
driest  summer  that  had  been  known  for 
many  vears :  but  eren  so,  this  extraordi- 
nary shallowness  of  the  largest  river  in 
Europe,  fed  by  such  a  multitude  of  co« 
pious  streams,  must  have  appeared  to  him 
qaite  unaccountable.  As  for  the  Walla- 
chian  boat,  he  says : 

*  Tbe  master,  or  patron,  as  he  is  more  usually  call- 
ed, was  a  short  weather-beaten  old  man,  who  had 
already  counted  more  than  aeventy  winters.  Tbe 
pupil  of  one  eye  waa  completely  dimmed,  and  of  the 
other  scarcely  sufficientreroained  sound  to  admit  more 
thsn  a  single  ray  of  light.  Tet  through  that  sniall  ap- 
erture he  issued  glances  of  authority  which,  enforced 
by  an  imprecation  or  tWo^  sometimes  made  the  fellows 
•tthe  oan  wince.  His  helm  waa  a  long  oar  which  he 
mored  to  either  side  of  the  stem  as  occasion  required. 
The  rest  of  oar  equipage  was  in  a  very  simple,  or 
nlber  in  a  very  unworkmanlike  style.  The  oars, 
which  were  joat  like  our  fire-sfaovela,  with  short  han- 
<fiei,  were  paased  through  a  nooee  of  thon^  or  rope, 
tied  to  a  peg  in  the  edge  of  the  vessel,  which  noose, 
or  which  peg,  or  which  said  thong  or  rope  gave  way 
•boot  eveiry  quarter  of  an  hour,  another  quarter  b^ 
log  required  for  its  restoration.  We  had  three  row- 
^  the  ezoesa  of  velocity  at  one  side  being  corrected 
by  the  long  oar  of  the  stem.' 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  laziness  of 
these  fellows.  The  boat  was  left  entirely 
to  find  its  own  way.  *  As  it  was  still  wan- 
dering down  the  current,jour  fellows  all 
fftst  asleep,  it  landed  somewhat  roughly 
01^  a  bed  of  rocks  inr  the  middle  of  the 
nvert  The  patron  awoke  from  his  dreams 
in  a  Tiolent  rage,  the  fire  glaring  from 
^  diminutive  eyeball,  as  if  we  were  all 
about  to  be  lost  in  an  inch  or  two  of  wa^ 
t6r.*  They  were  now  in  the  rery  midst 
of  the  rapids  of  the  Danube,  the  bed  of 
which  is  described  by  Mr.  Gtuin  as  being 
^olly  1*omposed  of  rough  rocks,  some- 
times starting  up  in  masses- to  the  surface 
of  the  river,  sometimes  forming  a  wall 
wbich  runs  across  from  bank  to  bank. 


Upon  these,  he  adds,  the  boai  was  con- 
stantly rubbing,  and  it  was  literally  thrust 
over  many  of  the  ledges  Meantime  the 
romantic  character  of  the  shores  excited 
— sometimes  we  suspect,  rather  too  vividly 
— the  imagination  of  Mr.  Cluin : — 

'  In  the  almost  perpendicular  wall  which  rose  on 
our  right,  there  was  a  singular  lusus  naturct  on  a  gi- 
gantic scale — it  was  the  complete  figure  of  a  water- 
mill  and  mill-house  petrified,  and  slightly  crushed  by 
an  enormous  rock  which  had  fallen  upon  it  from  tfaie 
higher  precipices.  The  fiice  of  the  superincumbent 
mass  presented  the  figure  of  a  motik  preaching  from  a 
pulpit ;  and  it  only  required  the  existence  of  a  legend 
to  induce  a  superstitious  mind  to  believe,  that  the 
**  miller  and  his  men"  had  been  notorious  criminals 
— that  the  monk  had  come  to  reprove  them — and 
that,  .while  he  was  still  vainly  exhorting  them  to  re- 
pentence,  the  whole  living  scene  was  suddenly  trans* 
formed  into  stone.  The  whole  of  this  narrow  pas- 
sage amonffst  the  rocks  waa  carious  and  highly  ro- 
mantic A  little  beyond  the  petrified  mill,  on  the  op- 
posite side,  we  beheld  a  perfect  miUbu  of  an  immense 
lion,  crouching ;  the  head,  the  eyes,  the  mouth,  and 
the  paws,  were  as  correctly  delineated  on  the  naked 
stone,  as  if  they  had  been  drawn  bv  the  hand  of  an 
artist  A  duster  of  rooks^  somewbat  furdier  on,  as- 
sumed aU  the  appeanmce  of  the  rains  of  a  cathedral, 
with  its  towers  and  ivied  walla,  and  Gothic  windows 
and  gates.  The  efiect  of  this  pile  was  remarkably 
picturesque,  as  it  rose  on  an  enunenoe  above  a  mass 
of  green  foliage  which  seemed  to  conceal  tbe  lower 
parts  of  the  cathodraL'— pp.  91, 92. 

They  were  told  that  eight  hours  would 
bring  them  to  Orsova,  or  twenty  miles 
with  the  current ;  but  as  the  day  was  spent, 
and  they  were  still  far  distant  from  that 
place,  they  determined  to  pass  the  night 
in  a  village  called  Swinich,  consisting  of 
a  dozen  or  two  of  huts,  built  certainly  in 
the  most  piggish  style.  In  the  auherge^ 
however,  our  author  spent  a  merry  niffht 
among  a  motley  ffroup  of  village  poUti- 
cians.  At  one  end  of  a  table  sat  the  gov- 
ernor of  the  village  in  his  blue  uniform, 
at  the  other  the  parish  priest — the  former 
a  simple  good-natured  man,  the  latter  full 
of  humor.  There  were  besides  the  over- 
seers of  the  works  going  on  upon  the 
Danube,  the  captain  of  the  police,  the  of- 
ficer of  the  quarantine,  an  officer  of  the 
customs,  and  a  *  non-descript  with  a  silly 
face.'  The  priest  at  first  seemed  to  have 
all  the  talk  to  himself;  but  nothing  afiforded 
to  the  governor  so  much  delight  as  to  put 
him  down  in  argument,  or  witness  tnat 
operation  executed  by  another.  The  Mol- 
davian poet,  it  seems,  did  this  most  eflfectu- 
ally.  Having  treated  the  company  with  a 
history  of  his  travels,  which  extended  to 
Grand  Cairo,  the  audience  seemed  at  a 
loss  to  know  where  Grand  Cairo  was,  till 
the  priest  enlightened  them  by  observing, 

In  Asia  to  be  sure.*  *  In  Asia  1 '  exclaimed 
the  Moldavian,  with  indescribable  disdain: 

no  such  thing;  Grand  Cairo  is  in  Africa.^ 
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The  goremor  was  in  raptares  at  Una  tri- 
umph OTer  the  prleat,  who,  to  be  revenged, 
tried  to  inrmgle  the  poet  into  a  theologi- 
cal controversy ;  bat  here  too  (he  M0I&* 
Tian  was  triomphant,  proving  himself 
stronger^  as  the  under-grad«ates  say^  in  his 
divinity,  than  there  was  any  great  reason 
to  suspect  him  of  being  in  his  morality. 

Nor  did  the  qualifications  of  this  extra- 
ordinary adventurer  stop  here.  A  young 
lady  with  her  guitar  had  joined  the  com- 
pany. 

*Th6  instnunent  haTing^  been  tuned,  onr  poet 
asked  perminion  to  look  at  it,  and  swept  his  matila- 
ted  fineera  over  the  strings  wHh  the  skill  of  a  profes- 
sor. The  priest  looked  aoiaied.  After  preluding  in 
a  sioj^lariy  graoeful  manner,  which  captivated  the 
Swintcbeans,  the  tatterdemalton,  clearing  his  voice 
with  a  fresh  bottle  of  wine,  which  was  voted  to  him 
by  common  aoeord,  treated  ns  to  **  Di  taati  palpiti," 
not  onl?  with  great  taste,  but  in  one  of  the  best  tenor 
voices  1  ever  heard.  The  priest  exclaimed  that  he 
knew  not  what  to  think  of  this  fellow,  unless  he  was 
the  devil' 

He  showed  himself^  it  seems,  a  perfect 
master  of  the  art,  and  that  too  of  the  very 
best  school  Italian,  German,  Hungarian, 
and  Moldavian  airs  followed  each  other  in 
rapid  succession,  and  in  the  most  admira- 
ble style,  so  that  the  fair  owner  of  the 
guitar  remarked,  says  Bir.  Gtuin,  with  a 
charming  simplicity,  that  she  reaUy  did 
not  know  her  own  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  this  enchanter. 

*  In  troth,  when  I  looked  at  this  Moldavian — re* 
membered  now  he  had  amosed  his  companions  on 
the  deck  of  the  steamer  by  his  anecdotes,  his  poetry, 
and  his  dramatic  declamations ;  the  varie^  or  infor« 
mation  which  be  afibrded  to  myself  during  the  course 
of  the  day :  his  undoubted  acquaintance  with  many 
countries,  tootigh  he  sometimes  hidul^^  in  exagge- 
ratioa  on  that  sal>iect  j  the  wandering  life  he  had 
led ;  'the  offices,  sometimes  of  trust,  and  responsi- 
bility, and  peril,  which  he  had  fulfilled ;  his  various 
acouirements  in  science,  history,  and  the  fine  arts  ^ 
and,  to  erown  all,  his  musical  powers,  which  were  Jt 
the  very  first  order ;  and  his  ragged,  unabaven, 
filthy  appearance — I  could  not  help  reeling  that  there 
was  a  mystery  about  him,  such  as  perhaps  in  a 
former  age  might  have  procured  for  him  the  danger- 
ous honorsof  amagiciao.' 

This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  this  extra- 
ordinary character,  who  seems  to  have 
,  slipped  through  Mr.  Q.uin's  hands  witheut 
his  having  procured  from  him  any  clue 
that  could  lead  to  his  history.  The  com- 
pany in  this  auherge  was  joined  by  an 
Englishman  of  the  name  of  George  De- 
war,  an  intelligent  though  humble  adven- 
turer in  the  engineering  line.  He  had 
been  employed  as  an  elzpert  diver,  in  get- 
ting up  treasure  from  the  wreck  of  the 
Thetis,  on  the  coast  of  South  America,  and 
was  then  rated  as  an  able  seaman.  De- 
war's  hostess,  being  the  lady  patroness  of 
the  village,  insisted  that  our  traveller  must 


go  home  with  her,  aa  die  hail  prepared 
her  own  bed  for  him. 

*  As  soon  as  our  circle  broke  up,  tliefefore,  I  pro- 
ceeded with  my  hostess  and  her  basbaiM^  my  coua* 
tryman,  &o.  Ilc.  to  her  mansion.  Aaoeodioff  a  larffs 
wooden  portico  by  a  ladder,  we  all  entered  uie  b^ 
chamber  together,  without  any  ceremony :  it  was  in 
fact  the  only  room  in  the  house,  and  served  equally 
as  kitchen,  dining-room,  drawinjg-room,  lumber- 
room,  and  dormitoiv.  It  had  the  rovalnable  reoou- 
mendation  of  cleanliness,  notwithstanding  the  varie- 
ty of  uses  to  which  it  was  convertible  ;  and  tbe  bed, 
moreover,  to  which  1  was  roost  srmciomiy  conducted, 
exhibited  a  variegated  quiU,  the  work  of  the  lady^ 
own  hands,  and  a  pair  of  sheets  fim|vraot  as  thyose, 
and  white  as  the  falling  snow.' — pp.  104,  105. 

There  were  three  beds  in  the  apartment, 
one  larffe  enough  to  accommodate  at  least 
half  a  dozen  men,  and  a  smali  temporary 
pallet  fpr  the  laci3r's  own  nee.     George 
assured  him  that  this  dame  was  a  pattern  of 
domestic  virtue;  that  it  was  the  general  cus- 
tom throughout  that  part  of  the  country  to 
have  only  one  sleeping  room  for  all  the  fa- 
mily as  well  as  die  guests ;  and  that  there 
was  that  kind  of  chivalrous  feeling  which 
would  condemn  to  the  deepest  infamy  any 
person  guilty  of  the  sUf  hteet  disrespect 
towards  the  conjugal  relations.     So  said 
George ;  nor  though  the  engineer's  landla- 
dy, who  had  been  Teaming  a  little  English 
from  her  lodger,  had  an  unfortunate  trick 
of  always  pronouncing  *Mr.  Dewar'  very 
like  '  my  dear/  did  Mr.  Ctuin  at  all  ques- 
tion the  accuracy  of  tliese  favorable  ti- 
dings. 

George  Dewar  had  been  recommended 
to  Count  Szecheny  when  in  Liondon  as  a 
useful  assistant  for  superintending  the  con- 
struction   of  roads,  blasting   the  rocks, 
working  the  diving-bell,  and  such  other 
labors  as  might  be  canying  on  for  re- 
moving the  obstacles  that  interrupted  (he 
navigation  of  the  Danube.     Some  of  tbe 
works  were  now  in  proffress  near  the  Ser- 
vian village  of  Milanoscn,  opposite  almost 
to  Swinich.  Here  Mr.  Cluin  says  the  noise 
of  the  mallet  and  punch,  the  pickaxe  and 
chisel,   was   heard  in  all  directions.    A 
whole  village  of  huts  occupied  the  glen  in 
which  the  families  of  the  artisans  and  la- 
borers, and  the  officers  superintending  the 
operations  on  4he   part  of  the  Anstnan 
government,  wiere  located.     •  I  was  de- 
lighted/ says  Mr.  Cluln.  •  by  this  lively  pic- 
ture of  industry,  so  little  resembling  any* 
thing  I  have  seen  since  my  departure  from 
Vienna.'     The  grandeur  of  ^e  moontain 
scenery  on  each  side  of  this  defile  of  the 
Danube  continued  the  whole  wav  to  Or- 
sova ;  and  Mr.  Cluin's  enthusiasm  is  again 
and  again  worked  up  to  steam  pitch. 

'  We  still  moved  on  amidst  scenery  of  tbe  00^ 
magnificent  cbaraetif,  fonned  by  gigara^ipckf  dH- 
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paaaii  in  the  twMC  Inesukr  a»«ii«r«  obibitiii^  an 
mfinite  ▼ariet^  of  ihap^,  strange  and  sometimes 
terrific  in  their  appearance,  sucn  as  mi^ht  meetly 
oombine  for  ^e  creation  of  a  re^on  of  enehantmcnt. 
Ob  the  smamic  of  oae  of  these  crag^  mountains 
an  tnimensa  iaolatad  ple^  Ueaohcd  bjr  tfae  winds  and 
rains  of  many  a  wroter,  looked  precisely  like  a 
Dmidical  dtM^  The  dr^r  bed  of  a  torrent  led  from 
tbk  rtrer  side  alon^  the  heights  towards  the  temple, 
afld  fffoops  of  hooded  pilenms  were  seen  winding 
tlwir  way  upwards  at  ea3i  side  of  tbo  channel  in 
nmilar  procession,  while  here  and  there  scattered 
fifores  were  sepn  6mer^n»  from  arnon*  green 
shraba,  bound  for  the  aame  destination.  But  temple, 
liMtmCs  avd  idt  seemed  as  if  (tey  had  been  miracu- 
bwlT  MCrifiad  m  the  midat  of  the  solenuutisa  in 
whi<^  uey  were  engaged.'/— pp.  115, 116. 

On  km^ng  at  Orsora  our  trareller  was 
met  by  M.  Popovicz,  the  agent  of  the 
Steam-Navigation  Company,  and  several 
pntlemen,  among  whom  was  the  princi- 
pal author  of  the  whole  of  these  improve- 
meiitfl,  the  Count  Szecheny,  who  invited 
him  to  dine,  and  was  exceedingly  kind  and 
courteous.  He  also  offered  to  convey 
hhn  to  Gladova,  where  the  new  steamer 
was  waiting,  and  in  which  it  was  the 
Count's  intention  to  proceed  as  far  as 
Rutacfauck.  But  next  morning  he  sent  to 
inform  Mr.  Clam  that  the  canriages,  bag- 
gage, and  cargo  destined  for  the  lower  part 
of  the  Danube,  had  not  yet  arrived  from 
Moldavia,  and  that  the  steamer  therefore 
would  not  quit  Orsova  for  four-and-twenty 
hours  more.  Mr.  Cluin,  after  describing, 
at  full  length,  the  furniture  and  utensils  of 
the  inn  where  he  lodged,  thus  proceeds : — 


<I«aked  for  some  warm  water  to  aUve  with.  The 
waitarbrooght  it  to  me  tM  •  dtenerjifate/    I  could 
not  help  laughing  at  this  extraordinary  novelty,  and 
he  then  brought  me  the  kettle.     1  compromised  the 
mtt^  at  last  tor  a  tumbler,  which  was  rather  an  im- 
provement OB  the  steauiboat,  where  I  never  could 
succeed  in  getting  hot  water  except  in  a  tea-pot ! 
Another  unnameable  utensil  seems  rather  scarce  in 
those  parts.    The  only  one  of  which  the  steamboat 
could  boast  was  used  for  keeping  niokles !    This 
resuDds  me  of  an  aneodote  which  the  Count  tells 
with  the  most  ludicrous  efiect,  as  a  proof  of  the  bar- 
barism in  which  his  country  is  yet  envdoped.    An 
old  lady,  a  friend  of  his,  received  a  present  of  porce- 
lun  from  England,  including  cupa,  saucers,  plates, 
dishes,  and  bashis  of  evenr  kind,  among  the  rest  a 
bidet  When  the  latter  article  was  examined,  nobody 
belonging  to  her  household  could  at  all  make  out  for 
what  purpose  it  was  destined ;  but  as  it  was  a  hand- 
some piece  of  manufacture  they  were  resolved  that 
itthoaid  not  bethit»wn  by  in  a  comer.    Oneday  the 
good  dama  invited,  as  the  custom  is  in  Hungary,  a 
?eiy  Itrge  party  to  dinner,  at  which  the  Count  and 
some  other  noblemen  who  had  visited  foreign  coun- 
tries were  present    To  the  ordinary  luxuries  of  the 
table  was  added  a  roast  pig,  which,  to  the  great 
auuMeoieat  of  the  civilised  part  of  the  company,  was 
aerred  up  in  the  bidet!'— pp.  119, 120. 

The  count  took  Mr.  Cluin  in  his  pheeton 
u  fitr  as  Qladova,  where  they  found  the 
Argo  steamer  waiting  for  them;  but  still 
none  of  die  cargo  had  arrived.     The  road 


along  the  bank  of  the  river  was  rocky  and 
dangerous;  ainJ  having  pulsed  the  iruniitr 
of  Walkchia,  which  tommencef^  at  Orsi>- 
va,  the  appearanee  of  poverty  among  the 
people  was  very  striking.  The  description 
of  the  villages  and  their  inhabitants  puts 
one  in  mind  of  what  so  frequently  occurs 
in  Ireland :—' The  cabins  of  the  poor 
people  were  constructed  of  hurdles,  not 
defended  even  by  the  addition  of  mud  on 
the  inside  from  wind  and  rain.  Crowds  of 
children  appeared  at  the  doors  literally 
naked,  in  company  with  pifs  and  goats, 
dogs,  cocks  and  hens,  and  ducks,  as  if  all 
were  of  the  same  order  of  existence. 
Some  of  these  wretched  habitations  were 
altogether  under  ground.'  They  now 
passed  along  by  the  side  of  what  is  called 
th '  Iron-Gate — the  porta  ferrea  of  the 
Danube^-a  series  of  rocks  and  rapids  ex- 
tending about  three  miles ;  and  here  fol- 
lows a  discovery,  which  we  allow  the  au- 
thor to  make  the  most  of: — 

'  Looking  down  the  river,  which  is  here  of  no 
very  great  width,  and  divided  by  a  sand-bank,  which 
however  cannot  be  perceptible  in  the  ordinary 
state  of  the  Danube,  we  distinctly  observed  the 
water  curling  over  a  series  of  impediments,  extend- 
ing in  a  rignt  line  from  bank  to  bank.  At  both  ex- 
tremities of  this  line  we  perceived  on  the  land  the 
remains  of  souare  pillars  ^  and,  on  spproaching  the 
ruin  on  our  side,  we  found  it  constructed  of  blocks  of 
stone,  fkced  towards  the  river  with  Roman  tiles ; 
evidently  forming  the  buttress  of  the  first  arch  of  a 
brid^.  In  the  river  itself  we  counted  the  remains 
of  SIX  or  seven  pillars,  which  had  manifestly  served 
to  sustain  as  many  arches,  connecting  the  bank  on 
which  we  stood  with  the  opposite  one.  No  doubt 
therefore  could  reniain  that  here  was  the  site  of  Tra- 
jsn's  celebrated  bridge,  a  marvellous  work  for  the 
times  in  which  he  liv3,  considering  that  it  had  been 
constructed  on  one  of  the  most  remote  confines  of 
the  Roman  empire.  I  ca]culat^d  that  these  interest- 
ing ruins  were  about  three  English  miles  from  Gla- 
dova. I  hnmght  away  a  fragment  of  a  tile,  as  a  rude 
memorial  of  our  itttcovery.*— vol.  i.  pp.  150, 151. 

This  is  really  a  startling  discovery! 
There  are,  w^  believe,  in  England  some 
who  have  sailed  down  the  Danube,  but 
none  certainly  who  did  so  without  inspect- 
ing the  well  known  and  quite  visible  ruins 
of  Trajan's  bridge. 

Another  day  was  spent  without  the  bag- 
gage having  arrived,  and  it  might  have 
been  a  week  if  the  count  had  not  himself 
ridden  back  to  Orsova,  and  hastened  it 
forwards.  At  length,  however,  it  arri- 
ved and,  as  soon  as  it  was  shipped,  the 
new  steamer  proceeded  cautiously  until 
she  had  passed  Trajan's  biidge,  where  the 
water  became  deeper.  The  country  was 
uncultivated  on  both  sides  -of  the  river, 
and  the  grass  completely  parched  up  by  a 
draught  of  seven  or  eight  months.  The 
Wallachiaus,  who  during  the  recent  an- 
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archy  had  fled  into  Hungry,  were  just 
beginning  to  return;  and,  if  left  in  peace 
and  free  from  spoliation,  Mr.  Gtuin  thinks 
a  few  years  would  conrert  their  country 
into  a  paradise.  The  important  city  of 
Vidin,  in  Bulgaria,  now  made  its  stately 
appearance.  Twenty  minarets  shot  up 
their  whitened  spires  above  the  domes  of 
the  mosques,  and  amidst  the  tall  cypresses. 
The  scene  was  animated  and  picturesque. 
The  troops  were  out  under  review  of  the 
pasha.  Numerous  boats  were  gliding  up 
and  down  the  river,  or  stationed  near  the 
bank,  where  crowds  of  both  sexes  were 
collected  to  see  the  steamboat. 

Here  the  Count  and  our  traveller  paid 
their  respects  to  Hussein  Pasha,  who  so 
bravely  defended  Shumla,  against  the  Rus 
sian  army.  Mr.  Ctuin  informs  us,  that  be- 
ing afterwards  beaten  by  Ibrahim,  in  Syria, 
he  was  recalled  in  disgrace,  and  his  ene 
mies  endeavored  to  subject  him  to  the 
bowstring — ^but  the  sultan  respected  his 
talents,  and  never  doubted  his  fidelity. 
*  He  was  therewe  (says  our  author)  exiled 
under  the  extraordinary  rank  of  field-mar- 
shal, to  the  Pashalic  or  Vidin,  where  he 
endeavors  to  forget  his  reverse  of  fortune 
in  his  exertions  to  form  a  few  regiments, 
who  are  intended  to  be  models  of  disci- 
pline to  the  whole  Turkish  army.*  Mr. 
Ctuin  does  not  tell  us  where  he  picked  up 
this  information.  Hussein  Pasha  was,  in 
fact,  removed  from  the  command  because 
he  had  been  unfortunate — and  he  was  at 
the  same  time  deprived  of  the  rank  of 
field-marshal ;  but  there  was  just  as  much 
probability  of  his  head  being  cut  ofi^  as 
there  was  of  Mr.  Quin's — and  a  few 
month's  afterwards  he  was  named  to  the 
pashalic  of  Vidin  as  a  concession  to  the 
Christians  in  that  very  precarious  and  dif- 
ficult government  He  is  well  known  to 
be  a  sincere  patriot,  and  a  thorough  hater 
of  Russia.  The  feeling  of  some  quaran- 
tine Wallachian  ofiUcers,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  was  very  different  frem  that  of 
Hussein — Mr.  Ctuin  having  remarked  to 
them  that,  in  fact,  they  were  Russian, 
rather  than  Wallachian,  officers — inas- 
much as  the  regulation  of  the  quarantine 
in  any  country  is  the  peculiar  attribute  of 
sovereign  authority — they  appeared  to  be 
rather  pleased  at  being  thought  imperial 
servants ;  indeed  they  observed  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  this,  as  their  Hospodar 
himself,  when  invested  with  his  office  by 
the  Sultan  at  Constantinople,  was  actually 
arrayed  in  a  Russian  uniform  ! 

The  river  soon  became  so  shallow,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  send  a  boat  ahead  to 
sound,  and  the  steamer  still  continued  oc- 


casionally to  mb  over  eand-bftnkfl.  It  wm 
therefore  deemed  expedient  that  they 
should  stop  for  the  night  at  Argugrad, 
but  in  the  morning,  on  attempting  to  pro- 
ceed, the  boat  penetrated  so  deep  into  a 
sand-bank  that  she  remained  firmly  fixed. 
It  was  of  no  use  to  lighten  her,  for,  to  the 
dismay  of  the  passengers,  it  was  discover- 
ed that,  even  if  the  car^o,  boilers,  engines 
and  all,  were  removei^  there  was  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  getting  her  afloat  Oar 
traveller  therefore  determined  at  once  to 
abandon  her,  and  take  the  remainder  of  his 
passage  in  a  boat  belonging  to  some  Zan- 
tiotes,  who  had  been  employed  in  bidlding 
the  two  frigates  which  Mr.  Ctuin  saw  in 
the  river  higher  up,  and  who  were  now  on 
their  way  by  the  Black  Sea,  the  Bospbo- 
rus,  and  the  Hellespont,  to  their  native 
island.  '  It  was  no  very  welcome  change,' 
he  observes,  *  to  pass  from  the  compara- 
tive luxuries  of  the  steamer — from  a  good 
mattress,  excellent  dinner,  champaigns, 
and  the  fascinating  society  of  the  Count,  to 
an  open  boat,  manned  by  Greek  carpen- 
ters, with  whose  conversational  language 
I  was  wholly  unacquainted;'  and  to  in- 
crease his  chagrin,  he  had  omitted  to  sup- 
ply himself  with  any  kind  of  refreshments 
from  the  larder  of  the  steamer ;  but  the 
kind  hearted  loneans  cheerfully  offered 
what  they  had — sour  wine,  curds,  brown 
bread,  and  grapes. 

Without  the  least  obstacle  they  reached 
Sistow,  beautifully  situated  on  a  range  of 
hills — and  here  *the  Danube  presents  a 
fine  sheet  of  water ;  so  deep,  too,  that  four 
or  five  Russian  merchant-ships  were  pro- 
ceeding along  with  us.'  In  the  afternoon 
of  the  seventeenth  day  of  Mr.  Ctuin's 
voyage  they  came  in  sight  of  Rutschuck, 
where  their  boat  was  moored  amid  a  num- 
ber of  Russian,  Turkish,  and  Greek  mer- 
chant and  fishing  vessels,  of  every  size, 
presenting  an  appearance  of  considerable 
commercial  activity.  Here  Mr.  Ctuin 
quitted  his  loneans  and  their  boat,  and 
procee<led  to  Constantinople  by  land, 
across  the  Balkan. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  regret 
at  the  insufficiency  of  the  information 
collected  by  Mr.  Quin  during  seventeen 
days'  navigation  of  so  important  a  stream. 
We  have  selected  from  his  book  all  those 
passages  which  can  convey  a  general  im- 
pression of  the  features  of  &e  country 
and  its  inhabitants ;  and  we  now  proeeea. 
to  supply  some  of  his  deficiencies  on  ^i> 
and  other  topics  from  another  source 

And  first  of  all,  a  word  or  two  as  to  what 
Mr.  ^uin  says  of  Semendria ; — surely  two 
brigs  of  war  can  scarcely  be  supposed  to 
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htre  been  confltnMSted  there,  vnleM  there 
were  some  means  of  conTeying  them  to 
their  own  element ;  and,  if  there  were  such 
means,  the  whole  matter  of  the  navigation 
of  the  Danube  was  deared  up. 

We  have  seen,  in  a  very  Interesting  ac- 
eoont,  though  not  yet  published,  of  the 
eommeree  of  Wallachia,  some  details  re- 
garding the  eircumstance  to  which  Mr. 
Cluin  alludes.  Two  years  ago  a  very  fine 
brig  was  built  by  Prince  Milosch,  as  an 
eiqieriment  at  Semendria ;  it  was  of  230 
tons  burthen,  and  drew  eight  feet  water ; 
the  hull  cost  between  /our  and  five  hun- 
dred pounds.  It  was  conveyed  past  the 
rapids  in  safety  to  Ghtlatz,  and  there,  with 
great  difficulty  was  disposed  of;  the  Rus- 
sian authorities  having  done  all  in  their 
power  to  disgust  those  who  were  interest- 
ed in  the  enterprise,  and  to  prevent  the 
vessel  from  getting  any  flaff.  The  vessel 
descended  in  the  month  of  July,  when  the 
river  is  beginning  to  sink;  difficulty  or 
danger  was  no  where  anticipated,  except 
at  a  place  called  the  Cherdaps,  three  miles 
above  Fetislam — where  the  bed  of  the 
river  is  interspersed  with  rocks  for  nearly 
the  space  of  two  miles;  leaving  three 
channels  open,  however— one  in  the  cen- 
tre, which  was  of  considerable  width ;  one 
the  Wallachian  side,  which  is  never  used ; 
and  one  on  the  Servian  side,  which  when 
the  river  is  low  would  not  allow  a  craf^ 
drawing  scarcely  three  feet  to  pass.  The 
current  is  liere  exceedingly  rapid,  certain- 
ly not  less  than  eight  miles  an  hour.  The 
barges  upon  the  Deinube  are  generally  five 
hondred  tons  and  upwards ;  these  barges 
sometimes  descend  through  the  middle 
channel,  but  they  never  can  re-ascend 
again,  because  the  narrow  channel  at  the 
side  will  not  admit  them.  The  commerce, 
therefore,  between  the  higher  and  lower 
part  of  the  river  is  maintained  by  smaller 
and  shallower  craft,  the  largest  of  which 
do  aot  exceed  250  tons. 

£zcept  the  rapidity,  not  the  skallovmess, 
of  the  current,  the  Cherdaps  are  the  only 
obstruction  to  the  navigation  of  the  Da- 
nube between  Golloubatz — where  the  river 
enters  the  mountains  from  the  plains  of 
Hungary — to  Fetblam,  just  above  Trajan's 
bridge,  where  it  again  emerges  from  the 
mouDtains  into  the  plains  of  Wallachia 
and  Bulgaria.  In  this  district,  however, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  tow  the  ves- 
sels ascending  the  stream  by  a  tracking- 
path;  the  windings  of  the  river,  and  the 
absence  of  roads  along  the  sides,  necessi- 
^te  a  repeated  change  of  bank,  so  that 
the  vessels  are  obliged,  after  having  made 
one  point  on  one  bank,  to  cross  to  the 


other  side :  thus,  they  naturally  lose  way, 
and  drop  down  the  stream  in  their  passage 
— besides  having  to  shift  their  trackers 
from  bank  to  bank ;  nor  is  this  last  matter 
a  trifle; — men,  of  course,  have  to  be  used 
for  tracking  instead  of  cattle,  and  the  as- 
cending craft  has  at  times  to  be  laden  with 
this  live  cargo.  From  twenty  to  forty 
people  are  requisite  for  tracking  a  vessel 
through  the  mountains ;  and  eight  or  ten 
pairs  of  oxen  are  wanted  to  get  it  through 
the  Cherdaps,  where  it  has  often  to  be  un- 
laden and  reladen. 

Now  here  two  distinct  questions  present 
themselves, — the  first,  the  deepening  of 
the  channel  close  to  the  tracking-path  at 
Fetislam,  to  allow  of  large  vessels  return- 
ing upwards;  and,  secondly,  the  construc- 
tion of  a  tracking-path  through  the  moun- 
tains, to  avoid  the  difficulties  and  inconve- 
niences above  enumerated,  and  permit  the 
use  of  cattle  for  towing  the  vessels.  In- 
dependently of  both  Uiese,  there  is  the 
steam  navigation  of  the  Danube,  and  these 
three  enterprises  remain  perfectly  distinct, 
both  as  to  the  plans,  as  to  the  means  of 
execution,  and  as  to  the  authority  by  which 
they  are  undertaken. 

1.  The  first  and  most  important,  the 
deepening  of  the  Cherdaps  above  Fetis- 
lam, has  not,  we  believe,  yet  been  com- 
menced, nor  the  plan  even  fixed  upon: 
two  projects  have  been  entertained, — the 
first  for  blasting  the  rocks  in  the  channel 
under  water,  and  thus  freeing  the  passage; 
the  second  for  cutting  a  canal  on  the  Ser- 
vian side— but  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
here  neither  bank  belongs  to  Austria,  al- 
though in  the  vicinity  she  has  over-reached 
the  Porte  by  obtaining  a  right  to  the  fish- 
ery ;  she  has,  therefore,  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  Porte,  and  more  particularly 
of  the  Prince  of  Servia,  to  this  enterprise 
on  the  Servian  soil.  When,  accordingly, 
the  Austrian  government  applied,  during 
the  course  of  last  year,  for  this  permission, 
to  the  Porte — the  Porte  referred  the  mat- 
ter to  Hussein,  Pasha  of  Yidin,  and  to 
Prince  Milosch ;  and  the  account  Mr.  Cluin 
gives  us  of  the  visit  of  Count  Szecheny  to 
the  Pasha  suffices  to  let  usaee,  though  Mr. 
Qimn  was  not  aware  of  what  was  on  the 
cards,  that  Hussein's  opinion  was  not  the 
most  favorable.  Prince  Milosch  had  in 
the  first  instance  promised  not  only  his 
consent  but  his  co-operation ;  but  it  having 
been  suggested  to  him  that  Austria  might 
make  use  of  the  influence  she  would  thus 
acquire  to  the  prejudice  of  the  conunerce 
of  Turkey,  either  by  the  erection  of  tolls 
or  in  some  other  shape,  the  Prince  desired 
from  Austria  a  pledge  that  she  would  take 
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adrantage  in  im  way  wfaaterer  af  this  en- 
terpriae,  or  of  Hfi  oonaequeneesy  for  the  ia- 
troduciion  of  any  regulatioii  uafevoraUe 
to  the  commerce  or  nayigation  of  the  Ot- 
toman provinces — that,  in  fine,  the  advan- 
tages to  accrue  from  l^is  enterprise  were 
to  be  entirely  free  and  common  to  all  na- 
tions. Austria  was  dilatory  in  returning 
to  these  demands  a  categorical  reply :  but 
until  she  does  so,  the  Prince's  seal  in  her 
service  will  not  be  very  warm  ;*  and  with- 
out his  active  co-operation  the  OMtter  can- 
not be  arranged.  Then,  the  moment  such 
a  demand  was  made  officially  to  ^e  Porte, 
it  became  subject  to  all  the  conditions  un- 
der which  such  transactions  are  conducted: 
doubt,  suspicion,  and  delay  on  the  part  of 
the  Porte — and  the  interference  of  Russia 
in  the  various  modes  in  which  she  has  it 
in  her  power  to  interfere.  That  interfe- 
rence has  hitherto  been  exerted  to  frus- 
trate the  enterprise ;  and  it  probably  will 
be  so  in  future,  unless  the  general  tone  of 
the  policy  of  England,  much  interested,  if 
it  were  but  commercially,  in  this  matter, 
should  take  such  a  shape  as  to  make  Rus- 
sia pause. 

2.  The  second  enterprise  is  that  of  the 
tracking-path,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  mountains  and  the  narrows  opposite 
Qolloubatz  to  the  frontiers  of  Wallachia. 
Corridors  are  blasted  through  the  bluff 
rocks,  and  terraces  run  across  the  shal- 
lower parts,  at  great  labor  and  expense, 
to  obviate  the  immense  difficulties  pre- 
sented to  tracking  by  the  windings  and 
contortions  of  the  stream.  This  is  a  gov- 
ernment enterprise ;  Count  Szedieny  has 
the  direction  of  it ;  the  works  commenced 
three  years  ago,  and  they  may  be  about  a 
quarter  concluded. 

The  Servian  side  presents  much  greater 
facilities  for  such  an  enterprise;  indeed 
the  Romans  had  established  a  complete 
line  of  path  for  this  same  pnrposealong 
that  bank.  At  the  lower  portion  of  the 
passage  the  ancient  corridor  is  cut  in  the 
rock,  but  at  the  higher  extremity  huge 
mortice-holes  were  let  in  for  the  insertion 
of  beams,  on  which  the  tracking  corridor 
was  erected.  A  large  inscription  on  the 
face  of  the  rock  remains  to  this  day  visi- 
ble, and  it  gives  the  honor  of  this— -one  of 
the  greatest,  because  one  of  the  most  use- 
ful of  the  works  of  Rome — to  the  Empe- 
ror Trajan.  A  recent  traveller,  whose 
MS.  notes  are  now  in  our  hands,  says-— 

'Nsvsr  did  I  laore  ttroogly  fad  the  greatness  of 
that  weoderfol  people,  tban  when,  on  eailing  down 
the  Danube,  1  fint  observed  the  traces  and  compre- 
hended the  object  to  which  this  work  was  destined. 
Such  were  the  modest  and  nsefal  mteotiona  and  acta 


of  aiztaaB  oeatonaa  ago.  liw  aiaathaafideaaief 
the  aocompUahment  by  the  Romans,  althoughscaiMlj 
an  indication  of  it  remains  in  Roman  audiors,  of  an 
enterprise  which  is  now  nniveraally  admitted  to  be 
dhe  of  the  moat  importaat  for  the  pufcUa  weMaw  sf 
Carope.  In  that  ehiaeUtn^  of  the  rqcka  of  Serrii, 
what  proofii  are  there  not  of  commercial  eircolation 
and  prosperity,  and,  consequently,  of  the  natiootl 
well-being  and  individual  happineaa  of  a  former  pe> 
riod,  whioh  it  is  the  fashion  to  regard  ae  sterile  io 
useful  fruita.  becaoae  the  hahita  of  oar  times  lead  at 
to  imagine  that  proaperity  canpot  exist  .without  ols- 
roor,  or  commerce  or  industry  without  libraries  of 
legislation. 

*  On  looking  at  the  two  sides  of  the  livar,  I  ioBis- 
diately  saw  that  the  Servian  waa^  that  on  which  tbe 
road  thoM  have  been  constructed,  even  had  the  Ro- 
man relics  not  been  there,  nor  the  facilities  which  the 
Roman  work  itself  still  continues  to  8ifi)rd.  Tbe 
plan  of  the  Romana— thatis,  oorridova  of  wood— 4eo^ 
aeemed  the  one  bast  adapted  to  tbe  nature  of  Ihe 
country,  covered  with  fibrests  of  oak.  In  (act,  it  ap- 
peared to  me  that  the  Roman  road  mig^ht  be  re-ee- 
tablished  wKh  great  ease :  the  rock  havmg  been  eat 
away  wherever  it  was  ealiad  for,  acavcely  okmhs  tbsa 
the  restomtion  of  the  wood-wq^  would  have  be«n 
necessary.  Servia  would  easily  have  supplied  ti^ 
timber ;  the  river  would  have  transported  it  ;^  every 
Servian  wears  a  hatchet  in  his  belt,  woA  they  live  aa- 
der  a  ^stem  similar  to  that  which  baa  left  ao  nsay 
and  so  stupendous  ruins  of  araika  deatiaad  to  pubw 
utility  in  Spain  and  in  Hindostan.** 

This  idea  was  subsequently  suggested 
to  Prince  Milosch.  It  was  objected,  that 
as  the  Servians  tracked  their  vessels,  seve- 
ral villages  lived  entirely  by  that  service, 
and  the  country  gained  half  a  million  of 
piastres  yearly ;  but  he  was  soon  made  to 
perceive  that,  when  the  Austrian  road  was 
completed,  horses  belonging  to  the  Aus- 
trian government  would  track  the  vessels. 
Some  accounts  have  recently  appeared  in 
continental  papers  of  this  enterprise  hav- 
ing been  undertaken  by  the  Servians;  bat 
we  have  stated  all  that  we  know  on  the 
subject 

3.  The  third  business,  petfectly  distinct 
from  these  two,  is  the  application  oi  steam 
to  the  navigation  of  the  Danube.  A  Com- 
pany was  formed  for  this  purpose  in  1830, 
and  among  its  subscribers  appeared  the 
names  of  the  late  Emperor  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Prince  Mettemich,  the  Prince  Pa- 
latine, the  Arch-'Duke  Ferdinand,  ^bc  4&c 
But  from  the  moment  of  the  establishioeflt 
of  the  steam-boats,  the  interference  of  the 
government  has  been  by  no  means  satis- 
factory to  the  directors.     The  concern  is 


*  We  cannot  pass  this  adtice  of  suob  a  relic  of 
the  anoieBt  Roman  sway  in  these  regions  without 
eipressing  our  remt  that  no  enthusiastic  Kkwr* 
properly  so  called,  has  as  yet  conveyed  to  Eorop«  ot 
lar^  sooM  aceorate  information  as  to  the  acMu 
Latm  dtalact  still  retained  anoag  thapsMSOtiTor 
what  once  waaJDacio.  In  what  are  hastily  callod  ttf 
barbarisms  and  corruptions  may  not  most  interestiof 
fragments  of  the  real  old  Ungun  ruiticB  d  etutrtnm 
be  to  this  nmaeat  piaaaivad  ?    QOqIc 
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under  tbe  management  of  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal banking-houses  of  Vienna,  not  (ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Ctiiin's  statement)  of  Count 
Szecheny — although  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  to  the  zeal,  activity,  and  influence 
of  that  distinguished  person  his  country- 
owes  the  commencement  of  this  enter- 
prise at  the  period  when  it  did  commence. 
Whilst  steam  is  extending  to  all  the  great 
rirers  of  the  earth — when  boats  are  build- 
ing in  London  for  the  Euphrates,  the  In- 
dus, and  the  Gktnffes— when  steamers  con- 
structed on  the  Thames  visit  the  Euxine, 
and  have  become  familiar  in  the  windings 
of  the  Bosphorus — ^it  cannot  be  surprising 
that  the  same  power  should  seek  to  esta- 
blish its  dominion  on   the  central,   the 
largest^  the  longest,  the  most  important 
river  of  Europe,  and,  as  it  has  been  termed, 
its  main  artery.      It  is  most  important, 
then,  to  ascertain  how  far  the  nature  of 
the  river  itself  afibrds  facilities  for  steam 
navigation ;  and  on  that  subject  we  have 
already  laid  before  our  readers  much  more 
accurate  means  of  judgment  than  can  be 
sapplied  by  the  results  of  Mr.  Cluin's  rapid 
expedition.     We  know  that  it  is  navigated 
from  Rahab,  near  Presburg,  to  GoUouvatz, 
backwards    and    forwards,   by   immense 
barges  drawing  six  feet  water — that  these 
same  barges  descend  to  Galatz,  although 
they  do  not  return :  we  further  know  that 
barges  of  different  sizes  and  dimensions, 
dnwing  from  two  feet  draft,  and  of  eighty 
tons  and  upwards,  navigate  it  during  ita 
whole  course  from  Ulm  to  the  sea — bring 
the  produce  of  the  salt-mines  of  Transyl- 
vania and  Upper  Hungary  to  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  Austrian  dominions — ascend 
the  Drave  for  the  produce  of  the  Styrian 
mines — and  by  the  Save  reach  Laibach, 
within  three  days'  land  carriage  of  the 
Adriatic.     Upon  these  facts  are  formed 
oor  ideas  of  the  capabilities  of  the  river. 
Its  navigation  is  difficult  and  dangerous ; 
its  rapids  and  its  shallows,  its  overflowings 
and  its  droughts,  are  all  serious  obstacles. 
Bnt  there  is  an  obstacle  much  greater  than 
all  these;  and  that  is,  the  absence,  along 
its  whole  banks,  of  any  population  in  the 
slightest   degree  acquainted  with   naval 
architecture,  or  even  with  the  simplest 
operations  of  sailing  and  rowing.     As  an 
instance  of  this  we  may  state,  that  the 
Turks,  generally  speaking,  have  an  aver- 
Bion  to  a  sea-faring  life,  and  know  nothing 
of  ships  or  boats ;  yet,  on  the  Danube,  so 
remarkable  is  the  inferiority  of  the  Ger- 
inans  and  Hungarians  to  the  Turks,  that 
^  vessel  with  a  mast  and  a  sail  is  known 
tt  once  to  be  Turkish ! 
Bnt  for  the  steam  navigation  of  the  Da- 
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nube  there  was  another  very  weightypoint 
to  be  considered — that  of  fuel.  Wood 
there  was  in  abundance,  but  the  greater 
incumbrance  and  difficulties  in  making  use 
of  wood  have  so  far  been  a  drawback  on 
the  enterprise.  The  nearest  point  where 
coals  were  to  be  found  was  Edenburg,  but 
these  were  of  inferior  quality.  This  diffi- 
culty was  suddenly  removed  by  the  dis- 
covery of  extensive  coal-measures,  of  the 
very  finest  quality,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  itself,  just  within  the  Austrian  do- 
minions, and  about  the  centre  of  that  portion 
of  the  Danube  which  is  navigable  from  its 
mouth  upwards.  Thus  favored,  the  first 
steam-boat,  *  Francis  the  First '  its  name, 
was  launched  in  the  spring  of  1832 ;  and 
although  laid  up  during  the  fair  of  Pesth, 
one  of  the  principal  branches  of  profit 
at  first  anticipated,  although  frequently 
out  of  order,  and  though  the  whole  ar- 
rangements might  be  considered  as  pro- 
visional and  experimental, — yet,  during 
the  summer,  a  profit  of  40  per  cent,  was 
realized.  This  vessel  first  plied  between 
Rahab  and  Semlin.  The  boats  on  the  ri- 
ver now  amount  to  four — one  between  the 
Cherdaps  and  Fetislam,  a  second  between 
Orsova  and  Pesth,  and  a  third  between 
Pesth  and  Vienna,  with  a  spare  boat  to 
replace  the  others  in  case  of  accident 
The  communications  between  Vienna  and 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube  were  thus  to 
be  maintained  from  the  autumn  of  last 
year  by  these  three  vessels.  A  fourth 
steamer  was  sent  out  from  Trieste,  to  ply 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  and 
Constantinople:  but  that  in  which  Mr. 
Cluin  embarked  having  been  grounded, 
throuffh  Mr.  Cozier's  blundering,  without 
the  chance  of  extrication  until  the  rise  of 
the  river,  the  last-mentioned  steamer  was 
retained  at  Constantinople,  and  she  now 
plies  between  Constantinople  and  Smyrna, 
shortening  a  journey  of  five  or  six  days 
to  thirty-two  hours. 

As  to  the  importance  of  the  navigation, 
and  more  particularly  the  steam  naviga- 
tion of  the  Danube,  not  one  word  need  be 
said ;  it  will  be  generally  admitted,  how- 
ever little  the  details  may  be  appreciated. 
The  importance  of  the  river  at  this  mo- 
ment is  reduced  to  almost  nothing  by  its 
bi-section  at  Fetislam ;  and  in  the  system 
of  an  internal  European  navigation  de- 
pendent on  the  Danube,  the  slightest  im- 
provement on  one  point  must  react  up- 
on the  whole  of  the  rest,  and  progress 
once  commenced  here  will  soon  receive 
the  most  surprising  development.  A  cut 
of  forty  miles  may  put  in  communication 
the  Vistula  and  the  Danube ;  jone  of  fif- 
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teen  miles,  the  Elbe  and  the  Danube ;  and 
the  old  project  of  Charlemagne,  for  con- 
necting tne  Danube  and  the  Rhine  through 
the  valley  of  the  Neckar,  is,  it  is  said, 
about  to  be  revived  by  means  of  a  rail- 
road. 

Already  English  bottoms  are  finding 
their  way  up  the  mouths  of  the  Danube. 
The  underwriters  of  Lloyd's  have  had  to 
add  a  new  country  to  their  boards ;  the 
alarms  of  some  of  our  navigators  at  the 
shoals  and  banks  of  the  Danube  have  dis- 
appeared ;  and  for  a  mighty  region,  into 
which  no  English  flag  had  hitherto  forced 
itt?  way,  5000  ton  of  shipping  have  within 
the  last  few  months  been  taken  up.  Again, 
so  satisfactory  has  appeared  to  Prince  Mi- 
losch  his  first  attempt  at  naval  architecture 
in  Servia — so  satbfied  was  he  of  the  faci- 
lity of  transporting  large  vessels  from  his 
own  country  to  the  sea — that  he  has  un- 
dertaken to  build  two  corvettes,  of  5  or 
600  tons,  which,  to  propitiate  the  influen- 
ces around  him,  he  intends  to  present,  the 
one  to  the  Emperor  Nicholas  and  the  other 
to  Sultan  Mahmoud. 

The  following  are  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Cluin: — 

'  The  advantages  deetiDed  to  arise  out  of  this  great 
enterprise  to  Hungary,  to  Servia,  Wallachia,  and 
Bulgaria,  and,  indeed,  to  all  Turkey,  are  incalcula- 
ble. Those  countries,  which  have  hitherto  seemed 
scarcdy  to  belong  to  Europe,  will  be  rapidly  brought 
vrithin  the  pale  of  civilization :  their  natural  riches, 
which  are  inexhaustible,  will  be  multiplied;  their 
productions  will  be  vastly  improved;  their  institu- 
tions and  laws  will  be  assimilated  to  those  of  the 
most  advanced  nations  ;  and  new  combbations,  not 
only  of  physical  but  also  of  moral  strength,  will  be 
created,  which  may  fi;ive  birth  to  important  chants 
in  the  distribution  of  political  power  on  the  conti- 
nent Indeed,  while  I  am  writing  this  page  from  my 
notes,  I  learn  from  an  authentic  source  that  the  people 
have  demanded  and  obtained^  a  repretetUatwe  consH- 
tuHon  from  Prince  Milosch  in  Servia,  and  that  the 
first  assembly  of  the  states  has  been  already  held  at 
Karafozovatz,  where,  on  the  28th  of  February  last, 
he  delivered  a  speech,  of  which  I  have  procured  from 
the  same  quarter  an  accurate  translation.* — p.  153. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Gluin  that  this  speech 
of  Prince  Milosch  exhibits  a  very  interest- 
ing picture  of  the  patriarchal  condition  of 
that  principality :  it  also  does  great  credit 
to  his  own  head  and  heart.  As  to  the  *  re- 
presentative constitution,'  Mr.  duin  for- 
gets that  strange  things  require  new  names 
to  designate  them. 

The  interests  of  Hungary,  however,  were 
those  chiefly  contemplated  by  the  project- 
or of  the  scheme,  the  Count  Szecheny. 
This  Hungarian,  of  a  noble  and  wealthy 
family,  and,  what  is  better,  of  a  noble  mind, 
has  been  in  soul  wholly  devoted  to  the  wel- 
fare and  regeneration  of  his  countrv.  In 
furtherance  ofhis  benevolent  views,  ne  has 


frequently  visited  England,  France,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe ;  he  was  recently 
in  London  to  make  himself  acquainted, 
by  personal  intercourse,  with  such  scien- 
tiflc  and  professional  men  as  were  best 
calculated  to  forward  his  views  with  regard 
to  steam-navigation ;  and  also  to  order  en- 
gines and  the  requisite  machinery  to  be 
sent  out  by  way  of  Trieste.  Mr.  4uin,  as 
we  have  mentioned,  fell  in  with  him  when 
superintending  the  works  going  on  upon 
the  Danube  and  its  banks — the  result  of 
his  individual  public  spirit  and  indefatiga- 
ble perseverance.  Having  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  conversing  with  this  no- 
bleman, when  he  was  in  London  not  two 
years  ago,  we  can  confirm  much  of  what  Mr. 
Gluin  has  stated  concerning  him — particu- 
larly as  to  his  devotion  to  his  country's 
service,  and  his  clear  and  enlightened  no- 
tions on  the  reform  of  which  it  stands  so 
much  in  need.  We  believe  that  *  he  loves 
Hungary  as  a  youth  loves  the  first  mistress 
of  his  heart ' — that  he  *  familiarly  calls  his 
country  his  wife,  and  looks  upon  all  its 
inhabitants  as  hb  children.'  He  is  now  in 
^he  vigor  of  life,  is  unmarried,  and  deter- 
mines to  remain  so,  that  he  may  be  more 
at  liberty  to  carry  his  plans  into  execu- 
tion ;  he  has  served  in  the  army,  and  is  a 
leading  member  of  the  Diet,  in  which  his 
talents,  his  superior  acquirements,  and  his 
disinterested  patriotism  give  him  great  in- 
fluence. 

Mr.  duin  gives  us  some  amusing  anec- 
dotes of  the  Count's  life.  He  says  that  the 
original  subscriptions  of  the  company 
formed  at  Pesth  not  being  sufficient  for 
meeting  so  large  an  outlay  as  was  required, 
the  Diet  resolved  to  petition  the  Austrian 
government  for  assistance : — 

*  This  was  the  first  instance  in  which  the  Diet  was 
called  upon  to  take  into  its  consideration  a  measure 
peculiar  to  Hungary  in  its  national  character,  and  in- 
▼olving,  therefore,  consequences  of  rast  political  as 
well  as  commercial  tendency.  If  the  Diet  took  this 
enterprise  under  its  auspices,  the  popularity  and  the 
sense  of  independence  which  the  assembly  would 
thus  aciquire  might  lead  to  other  measures  still  more 
conducive  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  Hungarian 
nation.  Prince  Mettemich  immediately  sent  for 
Count  Szecheny,  whose  brother  is  married  to  » J"JJ 
of  the  prince's  wife,  and  sought  explanations  of  tma 
treasonable  proceeding  1  The  count's  answer  was 
very  simple  artd  unequivocal : — "  If  you  have  no  wish 
that  the  Diet  should  adopt  the  petition  and  act  upon 
it,  do  the  thing  yourselves,  for  the  Danube,  at  all 
events,  cannot  be  long  without  steam-boats.''  Tba 
hint  was  taken ;  the  petition  was  cushioned ;  (n0 
plans  of  the  Count  were  not  only  accepted  but  im- 
proved upon  a  most  magnificent  scale,  and  giten 
back  to  himself  for  execution.' — ^vol  l  pp.  IH  ^^' 

The  Count  did  not  stop  here.  He  es- 
tablished a  club  at  Pesth,  on  the  plan  of 
the  Athensum  and  others  in  London ;  of 
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which  the  magnates  and  other  nobles  and 
respectable  citizens  are  members.  The 
English,  German,  and  French  reviews, 
magazines,  and  newspapers,  and  other 
popular  publications  of  every  description, 
are  found  in  their  reading-room ;  here  too 
are  held  lectures  on  the  sciences  and  the 
fine  arts : — 

'Some  time  aAer  this  dub  had  been  Gstabliahed, 
Prince  Metternich  of  coarse  turned  his  attention  to 
it,  and  felt  do  small  alarm  when  he  perceived  its  na- 
tural tendency.  He  required  an  explanation  of  its 
purposes  from  the  Count  Szecheny ;  and  upon  hear- 
ing him,  decided  that  it  reaiiired control  "If you 
WMh  to  oontrol  it,"  rejoined  the  count,  *•  the  onlj 
way  to  accomplish  your  object  is  to  ^ve  us  a  eood 
siibscriptJon,  and  t>ecomeone  of  our  members.  You 
will  then  have  a  Tote,  and  your  personal  influence 
will,  no  doubt,  have  its  due  efiect**  The  prince  took 
the  hint  and  joined  the  club,  which  is  now  in  a  flou- 
lishiniar  conditJoD.' — toL  l  p;  133. 

Another  unheard-of  innovation  was  on 
the  eve  of  being  adopted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Hungarians.  The  only  communica- 
tion between  Pesth  and  Buda,  or  Ofen,  on 
opposite  sides  of  the  Danube,  is  by  abridge 
of  boats,  which  has  occasionally  operated 
as  an  obstacle  to  social  enjoyment,  gaiety 
frequently  holding  her  court  in  hoik  quar- 
ters. To  remove  this  obstacle,  and  add 
greatly  to  the  mutual  convenience  of  the 
two  cities— -one  of  which  contains  30,000 
and  the  other  33,000  inhabitants,  besides 
the  suburbs  and  adjoining  viUages — a 
stone  bride  was  proposed  and  adopted, 
which  will  indeed  prove  a  great  benefit  to 
every  part  of  the  neighborhood  on  both 
Bides  of  the  river : — 

*  A  stone  bridge  was  proposed,  the  expenses  to  be 
defrayed  by  a  toll,  from  which  no  person  should  be 
exempt.  Never  was  such  an  innovation  as  this 
beard  of  in  Hunsar)r  since  the  Danube  be^n  its 
coarse!  A  Hungarian  nobleman  is  privileged  by 
his  rank  from  the  payment  of  taxes  of  any  kind.  But 
the  ladies  would  notoe  debarred  from  the  winter  en- 
joyments of  Buda  ;  they  worried  their  fathers,  hus- 
bands, and  brothers,  until  at  length  the  Tote  was  ear- 
ned in  the  Diet — and  so  a  stone  bridge  they  will  have. 
Slight  as  this  incident  may  seem  to  an  Englishman, 
it  will  probably  lead  the  way  to  many  useful  reforms 
in  that  country,  on  account  of  the  principle  of  equal 
taxation  whicn  it  involves.' — vol.  i.  pp.  5,  6. 

But  another  innovation,  of  a  character 
not  less  alarming  to  the  bigoted  party  in 
Austria,  has  also  taken  place.  A  ncws> 
P^per  is  published  at  Pesth,  and  that  too 
ia  the  Hungarian  language;  and  as  an 
Englishman  has  set  up  at  that  place  an 
establishment  for  the  manufacture  of  pa- 
per, and  a  type-foundry  upon  the  most 
unproved  system,  other  newspapers  will 
doubtless  follow — especially  as  there  is  no 
l^w  of  censorship  in  Hungary,  nor  is  the 
<Jiet  likely  to  sanction  one.  There  is  also 
**  Pesth  an  academy  somewhat  on  the 
Pl»n  of  the  French  Institute,  which  pub- 


lishes its  Transactions  in  a  quarterly  jour- 
nal. The  Count  Szecheny  writes  both  in 
this  journal  and  the  newspaper.  He  more- 
over showed  to  Mr.  Cluin  two  elaborate 
separate  treatises  of  his  own— one  on  cre- 
dit, with  the  view  of  modifving  the  system 
of  entails  in  cases  where  the  life-owner  of 
an  estate  may  choose  to  borrow  sums  of 
money  upon  its  security ;  the  other  db- 
cussing  in  detail  the  various  reforms  of 
which  Hungary  stands  in  need,  with  a 
view  to  the  amelioration  of  its  institutions, 
the  construction  of  roads,  bridges,  and  ca- 
nals, &c.,  &c.  He  takes  a  survey  of  the 
natural  resources  with  which  the  country 
abounds,  and  avers  that  it  requires  only 
practicable  communications  with  the  fron- 
tiers to  convert  them  into  a  mine  of  wealth. 
His  writings  are  all  in  the  Hungarian  lan- 
guage, to  which,  by  his  birth,  property, 
and  the  eminent  station  he  fills,  he  has 
given  a  tone.  He  also  speaks  Hungarian 
in  the  Diet,  where  the  discussions  have 
usually  been  held  in  Latin.  The  Emperor 
Joseph  made  an  attempt  to  annihilate  the 
Hungarian  language,  which  so  excited  the 
national  feeling  in  its  favor  as  to  make  its 
use  the  more  general,  but  as  the  interfe- 
rence was  withdrawn  this  enthusiasm  died 
away ;  and  the  beautiful  vernacular  tongue 
is  clearly  entitled  to  every  encourage- 
ment. 

Conformably  with  the  unjust  privilege 
which  exempts  the  nobility  in  general 
from  contributing  to  the  taxes,  the  clergy, 
who  are  also  exempted,  have  at  present  a 
monopoly  of  all  the  means  of  education. 
It  is  intended,  however,  to  put  an  end  to 
that  system  by  establishing  public  schools, 
upon  the  Lancasterian  plan,  in  every  pa- 
rish of  Hungary,  to  be  supplied  with  teach- 
ers educated  especially  for  their  duties  at 
Pesth.  The  Count  Szecheny  has  been 
mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about 
these  great  improvements  (innovations  as 
they  are)  in  a  country  that  has  long  la- 
bored under  oppressions  and  vexations 
occasioned  partly  by  the  law  of  serfage, 
partly  by  the  unhappy  distribution  of  Uie 
landed  property,  and*  partly  by  the  faulty 
administration  of  local  justice.  It  is  a  fa- 
vorable circumstance  to  the  success  of 
these  undertakings,  that  the  Count  is  so 
closely  connected  with  Prince  Metternich, 
over  whom  it  would  appear  he  has  consi- 
derable influence.  A  great  minister,  pos- 
sessed of  such  intelligence  and  ability  as 
all  the  world  ascribes  to  Metternich,  can- 
not be  blind  to  the  discontent  and  disaffec- 
tion of  the  Hungarians,  amonff  whom  a 
strong  spirit  of  fi^dom  is  rapidly  gaining 
ground ;  nor  can  he  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
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incalculable  advantage  of  conciliating  the 
good  will  and  affection  of  eight  (some  say 
ten)  millions  of  people  occupying  the  ad- 
yanced  and  most  vulnerable  post  of  the 
empire. 

The  circumstances  we  have  mentioned, 
the  connection  of  Count  Szecheny  with 
Metternich,  and  the  time,  are  all  propitious 
to  the  regeneration  of  Hungary.  The 
soil  and  climate  are  highly  favorable  for 
agriculture  and  pasture,  but  the  hand  of 
the  laborer  wants  the  fostering  and  pro- 
tecting care  which  is  but  partially  bestow- 
ed by  his  lord ;  and  until  freedom  is  given 
to  the  serfs,  exemption  from  forced  Tabor 
to  the  peasantry,  and  taxation  levied 
equally  on  the  noble  and  the  peasant, — 
until  roads  and  canals  shall  afford  the 
means  of  transporting  produce  to  a  ready 
market,  andj  the  government  removes  the 
heavy  duties  now  exacted  from  all  com- 
modities passing  the  frontiers,  even  into 
the  other  Austrian  provinces,  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  l^ook  for  any  great  improvement 
in  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  di- 
rection of  the  nvers,  and  the  general  sur- 
face, a  ffreat  portion  of  which  is  free  from 
mountams  and  hills,  are  highly  favorable 
for  opening  internal  navigation  at  a  small 
expense :  yet  we  believe  there  are  as  yet 
but  three  canals  in  all  Hungary;— one 
called  the  Franz  canal,  uniting  the  Da- 
nube and  Theiss  f^om  Pesth  to  Szolnok ; 
that  of  Begal,  which  connects  that  river 
with  the  l^^mes,  in  the  government  of  Te- 
meswar ;  and  a  short  one  connected  with 
the  river  Sarviz.  The  products,  cramped 
as  they  are  in  the  present  state  of  the 
country,  are  various  and  valuable ;  wheat, 
Ii|idian  com,  and  other  kinds  of  grain, — 
pulse,  tobacco,  and  wine, — wool,  skins,  tal- 
low,— hemp,  flax,  and  timber — the  latter 
not  abundant;  but  sufficient  for  architec- 
tural and  domestic  purposes, — gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  iron,— coals,  saltpetre,  salt, 
and  alum, — all,  or  most  of  them,  market- 
able commodities.  Poland  takes  off  large 
quantities  of  their  wines,  and  the  surplus 
of  Ivheat  is  mostly  sent  to  North  Italy, 
towards  which  and  the  port  of  Fiume  are 
their  only  tolerably  good  roads.  From 
this  port  a  few  cargoes  of  the  excellent 
hemp  of  Hungary  have  recently  been  im- 
ported into  England,— a  commerce  which 
it  would  be  good  policy  in  our  govern- 
ment to  encourage. 

This  progress,  and  the  public  spirit  and 
unity  called  forth — not  only  by  the  results 
of  such  enterprises,  but  by  their  very 
existence — are  elements  of  political  power 
of  the  utmost  moment  at  the  present  crisis. 
Hungary,  Transylvania^  and  the  provinces 


of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia,  lie  now  un- 
sheltered before  Russia.  Treaties  will 
only  be  binding  on  her  as  these  countries 
afford  practical  means  of  resistance.  What- 
ever, therefore,  improves  the  state  and  re- 
sources of  these  countries,  augments  their 
spirit  of  nationality,  or  connects  their  in- 
terests with  the  interests  or  the  sympathy 
of  the  remainder  of  Europe,  renders  the 
progress  of  Russia  more  dilBcult  and  ha- 
zardous. Happily,  Mr.  Cluin's  informa- 
tion on  this  subject  coincides  with  the 
light  which  has  lately  broken  upon  us 
from  many  other  quarters;  and  all  this 
we  trust  most  fervently  will  at  length 
arouse  us  from  that  state  of  negligence  of 
our  foreign  interests,  which  has  always 
been  the  harbinger  of  national  decay. 

Austria  has  long,  and  unfortunately 
alone,  felt  the  necessity  of  arresting  Rus- 
sia. She  may  now  have  resigned  herself 
to  a  feeling  of  hopeless  resignation  to  an 
inevitable  destiny;  but  if  anything  can 
arouse  her,  it  is  the  fact  stated  from  Con- 
stantinople, that  Russia  is  fortifying  the 
Delta  of  the  Danube,  and  throwing  a 
bridge  of  boats  across  the  Sulina  mouth 
of  that  river;  the  object  being,  no  doubt, 
to  search  all  passengers,  or  to  raise  a  toll 
on  the  trade  of  Austria  and  the  Turkish 
provinces.  When  we  consider  this,  and 
look  at  Silistria,  who  can  doubt  of  her 
having  the  complete  command  of  the  navi- 
gation of  the  river  from  that  point? 

Mr.  Cluin  tells  us  that  the  state  of  the 
provinces  of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  is 
little  known  in  England ;  and  he  thus  pro- 
ceeds to  enlighten  us: — 

*Thcy  are  occupied  chiefly  by  a  Sclavonian  popu- 
lation, to  which  the  Oreek$  aUo  heUmg  [!!!]  professing 
the  Greek  Catholic  religion,  actuated  by  an  indelible 
hatred  to  the  Turks,  and  intimately  connected  with 
Russia  by  relifrions  as  well  as  national  sympathies. 
Thouffh  compelled  by  conquest  to  acknowledge  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Porte,  the  provinces  which  are 
ieparated  fnm  the  Russian  empire  by  iht  Pruth,  and 
mere  geographietd  lineSf  were  governed  for  many  ye^'* 
by  two  heepodars,  native  princes,  selected  by  the 
Porte,  and  continued  in  authority  during  the  sultan's 
pleasure.    Vexatious  imposts,  and  great  irregulari- 
ties in  the  administration  of  justice,  produced  mow- 
sant  discontent  among  the  people,  who  demanded 
the  protection  of  the  [Russian]  emperor  against  the 
exactions  and  abuses  of  Turkish  authon^.    Toe 
emperor  listened  willingly  to  their  complaints,  and 
under  the  pretext  of  secuim^  them  the  free  ezerose 
of  their  rehgion,  which  was  in  truth  never  disturbed, 
interposedin  their  favor.    The  treaty  of  Bucharest, 
which  was  concluded  in  1818,  gave  a  direct  sanction 
to  that  mterposition  so  far  as  t&  interests  of  retiffion 
were  concerned.    The  treaty  of  lOW,  concluded  at 
Adriaoople,  at  the  end  of  the  late  war,  may  be  ooo- 
sidered  as  handing  over  the  provinces  to  Russia  al- 
together.'—vol.  L  pp.  188, 187. 

We  do  not  think  that  such  a  passage  as 
this  b  likely  to  diminish^e  ignorance  of 
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the  people  of  England.  In  fact,  the  ea- 
siest mode  of  correcting  it  would  be  by 
inserting  a  *nof  before  each  assertion. 
The  population  is  not  Sclavonic.  The 
Wallachians  have  no  national  sympathies 
connecting  them  with  the  Russians ;  their 
church  has  always  been  supreme  and  un- 
molested; *the  Pruth'  is  only  the  last 
frontier,  and  has  been  so  only  since  Rus- 
sia took  to  herself  a  large  portion  of  Mol- 
davia proper.  *  Mere  geographical  lines' 
have  never  separated  the  two  empires. 
The  Dniester,  the  Dnieper,  the  Ingul,  the 
Bog,  the  Pru^,  the  Danube,  have  been  at 
▼arious  times  the  very  practical  lines  of 
demarcation.  The  treaty  of  Bucharest, 
we  believe,  will  be  little  suspected  of  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  interests  of  religion ; 
and  the  treaty  of  Adrianople,  so  far  from 
handing  over  the  provinces  in  question  to 
Rnssia,  would  now,  if  the  execution  of  it 
were  insisted  upon  by  England,  put  an 
end  to  the  quarantine,  and  would  prevent 
Rnssia  from  interfering  in  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  the  provinces.  In  fact,  it 
is  to  tiie  treaty  of  Adrianople  that  these 
people  appeal  against  the  regulations  sub- 
sequently introduced,  and  to  which  a  sur- 
reptitious sanction  was  obtained  in  the 
last  diplomatic  act  that  took  place  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  Porte. 

If  there  is  one  fallacy  more  advanta- 
geous to  Russia  than  another,  it  is  that 
which  leads  travellers  from  a  soperfidal 
glance  to  assert  that  such  or  such  a  coun- 
try is  already  under  her  dominion.  Rus- 
sia makes  it  believed  wherever  she  ean 
throughout  the  East,  that  the  nations  of 
Europe  are  subject  to  her — she  has  it 
tmmpeted  throughout  Europe  by  every 
traTelier  in  the  East,  that  Turkey  and  its 
dependencies,  if  not  yet  nominally,  are 
already  in  reality  hers.  Mr.  Cluin  has 
^llen  into  something  of  this  delusion. 
The  ease  is  bad  enough ;  but  it  is  not  yet, 
as  his  language  would  lead  one  to  suspect, 
a  hopeless  one. 

The  political  chapters  of  Mr*  Ctuin's 
work  are,  however,  enriched  with  one  fea- 
ture of  the  most  important  and  interesting 
nature.  He  has  somehow  obtained,  and 
printed,  for  our  benefit,  a  fuil  copy — of 
the  treaty  of  Unkiar  Skelessi — whicn,  by 
the  bye,  means  the  '  King's  Stairs,'  and 
not  (as  he  says)  the  '  Giant's  Mountain.' 
By  this  treaty  of  defensive  alliance^  the 
two  high  contracting  parties  engage  to 
afford  to  each  other  *  mutual  maieriel  suc- 
cors.' But  the  separate  article  now  exhi 
hited  sUtes,  that  the  Emperor  of  all  the 
RoMias,  wishing  to  spare  the  Sublime 
Porte  tiie  charges  and  embarrassments 


which  would  result  on  its  part  from  the 
grant  of  such  'maieriel  succors,'  is  wil- 
ung  to  waive  such  succors,  and,  in  con- 
formity with  the  principle  of  reciprocity, 
is  contented  that,  m  lieu  thereof,  *  the  Su- 
blime Porte  shall  limit  its  action  in  favor 
of  the  Imperial  Court  of  Russia  to  shut- 
ting the  strait  of  the  Dardanelles;  that 
is  to  say,  not  to  permit  any  foreign  ship 
of  war  to  enter  it  under  any  pretext  what- 
soever.' The  treaty,  in  fact,  had  been 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  plausible 
pretext  for  the  secret  article.  *  One  par- 
ty,' says  Mr.  duin,  <  agrees  at  first,  and 
in  open  market,  to  lend  the  other  a  pound 
of  powder ;  but  for  the  pound  of  powder 
both  parties  subsequently  agree  in  secret 
to  substitute  the  key  of  the  Dardanelles.' 
It  gives  the  autocrat  the  power,  whenever 
he  may  choose  to  quarrel  with  any  nation, 
of  saying  to  the  Porte,  •  I  do  not  want 
your  powder,  but,  in  lieu  of  it,  you  must 
shut  the  Dardanelles  against  my  enemies.' 
We  entirely  concur  with  Mr.  Cluin,  that 
every  hour  this  separate  secret  article  is 
allowed  to  exist,  it  inflicts  an  outrage  on 
the  law,  and,  on  what  is  higher  than  the 
law — the  honor  of  all  other  nations. 

England,  in  1809,  consented  not  to  lead 
her  men-of-war  up  the  Dardanelles :  but 
this  was  only  that  she  might  furnish  no 
pretext  for  those  of  Russia  coming  down. 
England  never  admitted  the  principle  of 
exclusi#n.  While  the  whole  of  the  coasts 
of  the  Black  Sea  were  Turkish,  then  in- 
deed the  Porte  might  do  what  she  chose 
with  her  own  ;  but  from  the  moment  that 
another  power  gained  a  footing  in  that  sea, 
and  moreover  erected  arsenals  and  con- 
structed navies  there,  it  became  imperative 
on  England  to  acquire  the  right  of  pas- 
sage, if  she  had  it  not  before.  In  the 
midst  of  European  struggles  for  a  tem- 
porary object,  she  allowed  the  right,  but 
the  recognised  right,  to  lie  dormant.  But 
the  time  for  talking  of  rights  has  passed 
away.  The  Turkish  nation,  by  all  the 
means  that  men  possess  for  rendering  their 
thoughts  intelligible,  invoke  the  protecting 
and  invigorating  presence  of  the  squadron 
of  Great  Britain  ;  but  Russia  holds  up  be- 
fore us  the  parcnment  of  a  deed  done  in 
darkness;  a  parchment  powerful  as  a 
talisman — but,  liiie  that,  only  powerful 
through  the  ignorance  and  credulity  of 
men. 

Thus,  however,  does  the  Muscovite  step 
by  step  go  on  steadily,  quietly  but  surely ; 
and  if  Prussia  and  Austria  be  weak 
enough  to  look  on  in  the  expectation  of  a 
share  in  the  spoil,  while  our  own  once- 
glorious  name  continues  to  be_  deeded 
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amoQg  the  nations  by  the  necessary  con- 
sequences of  internal  feud  and  faction, 
why  should  Russia  cease  to  go  on  in  the 
same  style — until  the  cross  has  supplant- 
ed the  crescent  on  the  dome  of  Saint  So- 
phia— the  favorite  object  never  for  a  mo- 
ment lost  sight  of  since  the  days  of  Catha- 
rine 11.  ? 

We  can  well  believe  that  the   crafty 
ministers  of  the  Czar  contemplate  with 
the  highest  delight  all  that  fills  us  with 
such  deep  alarm  in  the  late  and  present 
condition  of  this  country — and  of  France 
too.     But  if  the  recent  proceedings  of  the 
Autocrat  will  not  awaken  Europe  at  large 
from  her  slumbers,  ere  the  incorporation 
of  Turkey  is  completed,  Europe  may  as 
well  continue  to  slumber  on ; — for  we  may 
be  well  assured  that  the  possession   of 
Turkey  would  speedily  lead  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  another  and  another  victim  at  the 
shrine  of  inordinate  ambition.     England 
and  France,  however,  at  all  events  will 
not,  we  trust,  be  found  to  have  lost  all 
sense  of  honor  and  wisdom  as  respects  a 
question  to  which  a  myriad  of  internal  in- 
trigues are  but  as  dust  in  the  balance.     It 
behoves  them,  we  think,  to  take  immediate 
and  effective  measures  to  compel  the  Mus- 
covite  to  nullify   this   surreptitious   and 
offensive  treaty.      We  are  told,  indeed, 
that  Lord  Ponsonby  was  instructed  to  re- 
monstrate against  this  proceeding  at  the 
Porte ;  that  Lord  Palmerston  also  address- 
ed a  note  to  Count  Nesselrode^«disapprov- 
ing  of  that  transaction,  and  notifying  that 
his  government  would  act  as  if  it  hadnever 
taken  place  ;   and  finally,  that  a  similar 
note  was  addressed  to  the  same  quarter 
by  the  French  minister,  to  which  the  fol- 
lowing epigrammatic  reply  was  returned 
— *  Russia  will  act  as  if  these  notes  had 
never  been  written  J     We  believe  all  this 
is  true ;   but  the  afiair  cannot  end  thus. 
•The  phrase/  says  Mr.  Cluin,  *that  es- 
caped   Alexander,    when  he   called   the 
Dardanelles  the  key  of  my  house,  is  preg- 
nant with  a  truth  that  becomes  every  day 
more  apparent' 

Let  us  for  a  moment  bring  under  view 
what  this  gigantic  power — gigantic  as  to 
the  physical  force  of  numbers,  but  still 
more  fearful  by  its  intellectual  superiority 
— not  the  intellect  of  its  people,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  Europe,  but  the  intel- 
lect of  its  diplomatists,  as  compared  with 
those  of  other  countries — is  preparing. 
Let  us,  in  the  first  place,  turn  ourattention 
to  the  Baltic.  In  military  occupation  of 
both  shores  of  the  Qulf  of  Finland,  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Qulf  of  Bothnia,  and 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Baltic  as  far  as 


Tilsit,  Russia  has  nothing  to  disturb  her 
along  the  whole  of  these  shores.   Pmssia, 
on  whom  her  territory  joins,  has  no  nafy, 
except  a  little  toy  frigate  at  Potsdam,  a 
present  from  our  King  William ;  and  she  is 
moreover  her  ally.      The  harmless  state 
of  Denmark  has  a  few  ships  of  the  line, 
one  of  which  is    occasionally  put  into 
commission.  Those  of  Sweden — ^impoTe^ 
ished  Sweden — ^have  long  been  rotting  in 
harbor.    But  that  is  nothing:   it  is  well 
understood  that  some-  great  change  is  at 
hand  in  Sweden :    a  very  powerful  party 
in  that  once  lofty  nation  are  desirous  of 
uniting  their  country  to  the  great  neigh- 
boring empire ;  and  it  is  boldly  affirmed 
that  Bernadotte  {mirabile  dictu !)  is  not 
averse  from  the  plan.      Perhaps,  he  may 
be  well  aware  that  the  amiable  and  a^ 
complished  Prince    Gustavus  Vasa,  the 
legitimate  heir  of  the  ancient  monarchs  of 
Sweden,  has  many  secret  friends  who  only 
wait  for  a  fit  opportunity  to  hoist  his  stand- 
ard on  the  soil  ennobled  by  the  valor  and 
virtues  of  his  ancestors — and  the  shrewd 
old  Frenchman  may  thing  it  politic,  since 
the  succession  of  his  own  throne  is  so 
doubtful,  to  secure,  at  all  events,  to  young 
Oscar  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Sweden,  when  it  shall  become 
a  province  of  Russia.   Should  this  happen, 
Russia  would  have  a  line  of  sea-coast  from 
the  Gulf  of  Finland  to  Behring's  Strait— 
from  th«  German  Ocean  to  the  Pacific. 
For  what  purpose,  then,  does  Russia  keep 
in  commission  so  large  a  fleet  in  the  Baltic 
as  eighteen  sail  of  the  line  and  as  many 
frigates,  which  she  paraded  last  summer 
fully  manned  and  well  equipped?    She 
has  no  enemy  at  home — she  has  no  for- 
eign possessions  to  protect — she  has  no  in- 
terests in  the  Mediterranean  that  require 
a  single  ship— she  has  neither  port,  nor 
island,  nor  a  foot  of  territory,  nor  any 
trade  in  that  quarter  that  calls  for  her  in- 
terference or  protection. 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  Black  Sea 
— although  every  possible  caution  is  used 
for  concealment  of  what  is  there  going 
on,  it  is  nevertheless  well  known  that,  for 
some  time  past,  the  most  active  operations 
have  been  in  progress  preparatory  for 
some  hostile  movement :  she  has  no  ene* 
my  diere  that  can  touch  her — she  is  in 
possession  of  all  the  shores  of  that  close 
sea,  except  where  her  humbled  ally  still 
keeps  a  few  leagues  on  the  southern  coasts 
— she  has  taken  care  that  no  foreign  ship 
of  war  can  even  approach  that  sea ;  yet 
warlike  preparations  are  making  with  the 
utmost  activity.  We  have  seen  a  sketch 
of   the    works    which_are^  confttructing 
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rooDd  the  naval  arsenal  of  Seyastopol, 
and  which  when  finished  will  completely 
protect  it  against  any  force  ever  likely  to 
be  brought  against  it.  From  private  in- 
formatioD,  on  which  we  are  disposed  to 
rely;  we  are  told,  as  far  back  as  Decem- 
ber. 1834,—* 

*Extensiye  militaiy  preparations  are  making  by 
Russia  in  the  Black  Sea,  where  she  has  put  twenty- 
Jmt  skips  of  the  line  on  the  stocks,  and  intends  in- 
creasing her  fleet  there  to  sixty  sail  of  different  sizes. 
Workmen  are  employed  night  and  day  in  adding  to 
the  fortifications  of  SevastopoL' 

From  another  correspondent  we  learn 

that— 

*  All  the  docks  in  the  Black  Sea  are  in  great  acti- 
Tity;  a  great  number  of  naval  officers  arrive  daily 
from  the  porta  of  the  Baltic  at  Sevastopol  overland  ; 
and  since  the  summer  (of  1834)  no  less  than  18,000 
men  have  been  constantly  employed  in  rendering 
the  position  of  this  fortress  impre^oable.  They  are 
alM  increasing  the  number  of  their  steam-vessels. 
Tbey  expect  six  from  England,  armed  and  manned 
by  Englishmen,  vtrho  are  well  paid,  and  hired  for 
three  years.  One  has  already  gone  by  way  of  Lis- 
bon and  Malta,  the  ^  Peter  Uie  Great,"  Captain 
Fox.' 

To  enable  Russia  to  carry  on  her  ope- 
rations unseen,  and  without  being  under 
the  necessity  of  making  application  for 
supplies  to  any  foreign  state,  that  might 
create  suspicion,  her  provinces  adjacent 
to  the  Black  Sea  furnish  abundance  of  the 
required  materials — timber,  iron,  copper, 
and  cordage  may  be  procured  at  small 
cost  and  almost  to  any  extent ;  imd  when 
ships  are  brought  down  to  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora or  the  r^rdanelles,  she  will  find  no 
difficulty  in  getting  them  manned  from  the 
islands  of  the  archipelago,  by  some  of  those 
amiable  Greeks,  whose  trade  as  pirates 
and  pilots  has  at  length  nearly  been  de« 
stroyed.  The  Greeks,  indeed,  have  a  bond 
of  union  with  the  Russians  in  their  com- 
mon religion  ;  and  good  pay  will  not  be 
wanting  in  so  vital  a  service,  whenever  the 
crisis  may  arrive — not  of  contesting  for 
the  supremacy  in  the  Black  Sea,  which 
Ihey  already  have — the  wanton  aflfair  of 
Navarin*  gave  them  that ;  but  for  the  far 
nobler  object  of  ambition — the  supremacy 
if^  the  Mediterranean !  Ten  years  ago 
*11  this  would  have  appeared  a  chimera ; 
out  friends  and  foes  have  unfortunately 
&Uke  contributed  to  realize  the  audacious 


*  The  fleet  of  an  ally  peaceably  at  anchor  in  the 
■^y  of  Navarin,  consisting  of  three  sail  of  the  line  and 
"lytoen  frigates,  was  attacked  by  ten  saiix>f  the  line 
WW  tea  frigates,  led  on  by  three  admirals ;  and  the 
^Jjwl  havoc  which  they  were  able  to  make,  magnifi- 
J* j^^l^ckish  and  gasconading  phrase  into  utter 
2Jj"«cWoii,  was  rewarded  as  a  Tictory  I  The  high 
^^'^^  and  renown  of  the  British  navy  were  not 
e*»n«lby  loehoictoHef  as  this. 


projects  of  Catharine ;  and  unless  Turkey 
should  regain  her  independence  through 
the  aid  of  England  and  France,  which  we 
think  they  are  bound  to  give,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  oppose  an  effective  barrier  to  the 
passage  of  a  Russian  fleet  through  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles,  we  may 
ere  long  see  the  full  completion  of  these 
long  contemplated  designs.  It  is  not  al- 
together concealed  that  the  anxious  wish 
of  the  Russians  is  to  be  released  from  their 
imprisonment  in  the  Black  Sea — and  who 
doubts  that  this^  once  accomplished, 
would  open  a  new  era  to  Russia,  to  the 
development  of  her  internal  resources, 
and  the  vast  extension  of  her  foreign  in- 
fluence ? 

This  release  can  only  follow  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Dardanelles — that  is,  the  acqui- 
sition of  an  advanced  position  that  renders 
her  invulnerable,  and  which  gives  her  in 
addition  an  immense  empire,  men,  trea- 
sures, materials,  and  a  fleet.  One  hundred 
sail  will  be  ready  a  month  after  the  occu- 
pation to  issue  from  the  straits.  What 
then  would  happen  ii  is  not  difficult  to 
foresee.  Greece  thrown  into  utter  con- 
fusion— the  puny  monarchy  of  the  Bava- 
rian boy  destroyed — the  imbecile  govern- 
ment dissolved — the  Ionian  Islands  insult- 
ed and  plundered — the  Levant  trade  cut 
up,  and  for  a  time  annihilated.  France, 
equally  unprepared  with  odrselves  would 
be  pretty  much  in  the  same  predicament 

We  tee  all  this  and  much  more  coming  * 
time  is  all  that  is  required  for  the  consum- 
mation ;  time  wears  on — yet  what  are  we 
doing — what  is  to  be  done  ?  Lord  Dur- 
ham is  gone  to  St.  Petersburg — what  can 
he  do  there  that  will  change  the  progress 
of  events  ?  It  has  been  whispered  that  the 
Emperor  was  to  be  requested  to  disarm — 
modest  and  amiable  assurance !  Imagine 
the  yell  of  laughter  that  would  arise  from 
the  Sclavonic  millions  if  they  were  told  to 
*  disarm  /'  Imagine  Lord  Ehirham — an- 
other ^schines  addressing  another  Philip 
— requesting  Nicholas  to  disarm!  No, 
we  must  play  our  game,  and  strive  to  win 
it — ^nol  ask  our  antagonist  to  remove  his 
pieces  from  the  board.  Russia  plays  for 
conquest;  her  existence,  perhaps  volunta- 
rily at  first,  but  irrevocably  now,  is  involved 
in  her  success.  The  northern  hordes  sigh 
for  Asia  Minor,  the  Russian  nobles  for  the 
Bosphorus.  Her  navies  await  the  signal 
to  unmoor,  her  million  of  soldiers  the  word 
to  march ;  if  they  wait  patiently  it  is  to 
make  more  sure.  Ask  the  Emperor  for 
any  proof  of  his  moderation,  his  generosi- 
ty, or  his  *  condescension^ — any  pledge, 
any  guarantee,  on  any  point,  and  you  will 
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receive  a  gracious  reply.  You  may  re- 
ceive, as  *  proofs  of  his  imperial  condescen- 
sion,* a  few  firmans  for  the  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles,  or  even  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Persia,  or  a  shorter  quarantine  on 
the  Danube ;  but  all  these  advantages  will 
be  sacrificed  if  the  word  diaarm  is  only 
whispered. 

We  cannot  afiford  to  follow  Mr.  Cluin 
through  the  rest  of  his  travels.  He  has 
some  entertaining  chapters  on  his  ride 
across  the  Balkan — on  Adrianople  and 
Constantinople — on  Smyrna — on  Athens 
— on  the  Ionian  Islands  and  their  late  go- 
vernor, Lord  Nugent,  whose  adminbtra- 
tion  is  highly  lauded — and,  finally,  on  Ve- 
nice, Rome,  and  Naples.  But  these  re- 
gions have  been  so  ofien  described  of  late 
years,  and  most  of  them  by  such  able 
writers,  that  we  may  without  disrespect 
pass  over  the  results  of  Mr.  Cluin's  rapid 
progress  homewards.  It  appears  from 
various  passages  that  he  is  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, and  from  many  more  that  he  is 
rather  a  keen  Whig;  but  still  we  are 
bound  to  say,  that  he  deserves  the  title,  in 
its  true  and  best  sense,  of  a  liberal  tra- 
veller— and  we  therefore  hope  to  hear 
more  news  of  him  in  this  capacity. 


Art.  i  —  Ion;  a  Tragedy.     London. 
1835.    (Privately  printed.) 

This  poem,  to  which  we  hazarded  an 
allusion  in  our  last  Number,  has  been 
placed  at  our  disposal ;  but  as  the  writer 
persists  in  not  publishing  it,  we  should 
hardly  consider  ourselves  justified  in  ma-^ 
king  it  the  subject  of  a  minute  critical  ex- 
amination. We  embrace,  however,  the 
opportunity  of  gratifying  our  readers  with 
a  few  specimens  of  a  tragic  composition, 
which,  after  repeated  perusal,  we  are  satis- 
fied must  ultimately  fix  the  name  of  Mr. 
Talfourd  on  a  very  high  station  in  con- 
temporary literature.  We  know,  indeed, 
of  no  work  of  this  class,  produced  in  re- 
cent times,  which  afifords  more  complete 
evidence  of  its  author's  capacity  to  place 
himself,  if  he  chose,  in  the  rank  of  our 
classical  dramatists.  He  has  studied  the 
art  thoroughly,  and  apprehends  its  re- 
sources and  its  difficulties  as  nothing  but 
severe  meditation  can  enable  any  man  to 
do :  in  what  he  has  attempted  he  has  suc- 
ceeded admirably ;  and  though  he  modestly 
doubts  whether  he  could  have  adequately 
fulfilled  a  harder  task,  we  are  persuaded 


I  that  few  who  study  his  piece  will  partici- 
pate in  that  suspicion. 

The  beautiful  'Ion'  of  Euripides  has 
suggested  the  name  of  the  hero,  and  some 
circumstances  of  his  position  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  scene.  Like  the  *  fatherless  and 
motherless'  boy  of  the  Greek  tragedian, 
he  is  a  foundling,  who  has  been  nursed 
and  reared  within  a  temple,  and  is  now 
employed  in  the  services  of  the  place; 
but  with  these  exceptions,  and  that  of  a 
few  scattered  images,  the  modern  author 
has  taken  nothing  from  that  particular 
play.  With  the  spirit  of  the  high  Greek 
drama,  however,  his  whole  mind  and  man- 
ner are  deeply  imbued ;  and  yet,  as  genius 
never  did  nor  can  dbplay  itself  without 
some  bearing  on  the  thoughts,  and  feel- 
ings, and  tastes  of  its  own  affe,  he  has 
given  us  a  tragedy  which,  while  it  must 
afiford  peculiar  and  exquisite  delight  to  the 
classical  scholar,  might,  we  think,  with 
some  sliffht  alterations,  be  produced  with 
extraordmary  eflfect  on  our  own  stage; 
that  is  to  say,  supposing  us  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  two  or  three  actors  qualified  to 
embody  the  lofty  and  graceful  conceptions 
of  a  true  tragic  poet 

The  object  and  general  plan  of  *Ion' 
are  thus  opened  to  us  in  a  short  preface:— 

'  The  idea  of  the  prindpii  character, — (hat  of  a 
nature  essentiaUy  pure  and  dinnteretted,  deririog  iti 
strength  entirely  from  eoodness  and  thought,  not 
oTercoming  evil  by  the  force  of  will,  but  eecapiog  it 
by  an  insensibility  to  its  approach — vividly  consdoos 
of  ezistenoe  and  its  pleasures,  yet  willing  to  lay  them 
down  at  the  call  of  duty, — is  scarcely  capable  of  be- 
in^  rendered  sufficiently  striking  in  itself,  or  of  beiog 
subjected  to  such  agitations  as  tragedy  reouires  in 
its  heroes.  It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  involve  soch 
a  character  in  circumstances  which  might  excite  tei^ 
ror,  or  grief^  or  joy,  to  introduce  other  machinery  than 
that  of  passions  working  naturally  within,  or  events 
ariadng  uoq  ordinary  and  probable' motives  without; 
as  its  own  elements  would  not  supply  the  contests 
of  tragic  emotion,  nor  would  its  sunenngs,  however 
accumulated,  present  a  varied  or  impressive  picture. 
Recourse  has  therefore  been  had — not  only  to  the  old 
Grecian  notion  of  Dbstint,  apart  from  all  iDorw 
agencies,  and  to  a  jtrophecy  indicating  its  purport  in 
rderence  to  the  individuals  involved  m  its  ^^'^rT 
hut  to  the  idea  offudnaiUm,  as  an  engine  by  wbidi 
Fate  may  work  its  purposes  on  the  innocent  dum, 
and  force  it  into  terrible  action,  most  uncongenial  to 
itself  but  necessary  to  the  issue.  Either  pediapa  of 
these  aids  might  have  been  permitted,  if  used  io  ac- 
cordance with  the  entire  spirit  of  thejpiece;  but  the 
ployment  of  both  could  not  be  justined  in  a  draina 
intended  for  visual  presentation,  in  which  a  certain 
verisimilitude  is  essential  to  the  faith  of  the  spectator. 
Whether  any  groups  surrounded  with  the  assocuip 
tions  of  the  Greek  mythology,  and  subjected  to  tfct 
capricious  laws  of  Grreek  superstition,  could  be  en- 
dowed by  genius  itself  with  such  present  life  as  to 
awaken  the  sympathies  of  an  English  audience,  inty 
well  be  doubted;  but  it  cannot  be  questioned  that 
except  by  sustaining  a  stem  unity  of  purpose,  ana 
breathing  an  atmosphere  of  Grecian  sentiment  of^ 
the  whole,  so  asjlo  jender  the  ^wtore  national  ane 
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oobenot  in  all  its  traits,  (he  efibct  mutt  be  uDsatit- 
(ketary  and  unreaL  Codscioub  of  my  inability  to 
preduoe  a  work  thus  justified  to  ihe  imaginatioD  by 
Its  own  ooinpletenees  and  power,  I  have  not  attempts 
ed  it;  but  have  soufht,  out  of  mere  weakness,  for 
"■Fite  and  metaphj^ioal  aid"  to  ** crown  withal*' 
the  ordinary  persons  of  a  romantic  play.* — Prefae$, 
p.  iz. 


We  are  of  opinion  that  to  real  flrenias 
an  audieace  would  freely  grant  all  and 
more  than  Mr.  Talfourd  has  feared  to  ask 
for  himself.  But  we  shall  not  at  present 
enter  into  any  vexed  questions. 

The  destiny  of  this  piece  hangs  over 
the  royal  race  of  Argos;   and  the  pro- 
phecy announces  that  the  vengeance  wnich 
their  misrule  has  brought  down  on  their 
people,  in  the  form  of  a  wide  and  wasting 
pestilence,  can  only  be  disarmed  by  the 
utter  extirpation  of  the  guilty  house.     The 
reiflrnlng  lung,  Adrastus — whose  character 
and  hutory  have  from  the  beginning  been 
darkened  by  his  knowledge  of  such  a  pro- 
phecy—-conceives  himself  to  be  a  child- 
less man;  and  maddened  with  the  sense 
of  this  terrible  doom  being  concentrated 
on  his  head,  he  has  felt  and  acted  as  one 
cut  off,  from  the  hour  of  his  birth,  from 
all  possibility  either  of  human  sympathy 
or   of    divine   compassion.      While  the 
plague  b  ravaging  his  city,  and  the  sena- 
tors and  priests  are  sending  their  deputa- 
tions to  Delphi,  in  hopes  of  ffrace  or  gui- 
dance, the  prince  continues  shut  up  in  his 
palace,  apparently  insensible  to  the  cala- 
mity around  its  gates,  deaf  to  the  cries  of 
his  people,  inaccessible  to  his  councillors, 
and  plunged  in  a  reckless  career  of  de- 
bauchery, in  which  the  captains  of  his 
guard  are  his  sole  companions.     The  pes- 
tilence spreading  more  and  more  fiercely, 
and  the  mission  to  Delphi  not  having  re- 
tamed  within  the  expected  time,  the  priests 
and  elders  of  Argos  resolve  to  send  once 
more  to  the  palace,  and  implore  their  king 
to  come  forth  and  join  with  them  in  some 
solemn  ceremonial  calculated  to  appease 
the  divine  wrath;  but  the  last  messenger 
who  had  gone  on  such  an  errand  had  been 
beaten  and  scourged,  and  brought  back  for 
answer,  that  the  next  should  be  instantly 
pQt  to  death.     At  iiiis  moment,  the  beau- 
tUbl  orphan  and  stripling  of  the  temple 
courts,  who  has  already  exhibited  some- 
thing of  the  unexpected  grandeur  of  his 
character,  offers  himself  for  the  perilous 
embassy;  and  such  is  the  fascination  of 
hii  heroic  innocence,  that  the  Hi^h  Priest, 
who  has  reared  him  and  loves  liim  as  a 
^M,  consents. 

But  we  most  pause  a  moment  on  the 
^^^ge  which  had  come  over  Ion  at  the 
outbreaking  of  the  pestilence— the  asto- 
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nishment  with  which  the  senators  heard 
that  he  had  been  the  only  inmate  of  the 
temple  who  had  continually  braved  all 
dangers  in  ministering  to  the  necessities 
of  we  sick : — 

*Jlgenor.  What,  Ion 
The  only  inmate  of  this  fane  allowed 
To  seek  the  mournful  walks  where  death  is  busy  !— 
Ion,  our  some-time  darlings,  whom  we  prized 
As  a  stray  gift  by  bounteous  Heaven  dismiss'd 
From  sone  bright  sphere  which  sorrow  may  not 

doud. 
To  make  the  happy  happier !    Is  he  sent 
To  grapple  with  Uie  miseries  of  this  time. 
Whose  nature  such  ethereal  aspect  wears 
As  it  would  perish  at  the  touch  of  wrong  7 
By  no  internal  contest  is  be  trained 
For  such  hard  dntjr ;  no  emotions  rude 
Hath  his  dear  spirit  vanquish'd ;— Lov<,  Ike  germ 
Of  hii  mUd  nottare,  htAh  t^ead  graeee  forih^ 
Expanding  vfUh  mmntgrese^  si  the  etare 
Of  raUibaw  cdar  wiieh  the  eeed  eenceaU 
Shede  out  ite  tintt  from  ite  dim  freoniry. 
To  Jbuh  ond  arcle  im  the  Mower,    No  tear 
Hath  filled  his  eye  save  that  of  thooehtful  joy 
When,  in  the  evening  stillness,  lovelj^  things 
Pressed  on  his  soul  too  busily ;  his  voice, 
If,  in  the  earnestness  of  childish  sports. 
Raised  to  the  tone  of  anger,  check 'd  its  foroe^ 
As  if  it  fear'd  to  break  its  being's  law. 
And  falter'd  into  music ;  when  the  forms 
Of  guilty  passion  have  been  made  to  live 
In  pictnreo  speech,  and  others  have  wax'd  lend 
In  righteous  mdignation,  he  hath  heard 
With  sceptic  sroiie,  or  from  eome  dender  vein 
Of  goodnees,  wMch  turrownding  gloom  comeeoPd, 
Struck  eunlighte^erU:  so  hit  Ufe  hath  flowed 
From  ite  myeterioue  tarn  a  eaertd  etream 
In  whoee  cdm  de]^  the  heautifvl  and  pure 
Jlhne  are  mirrored!  which,  though  shapes  of  ill 
Jtfay  hooer  round  Ut  tttrfaee,  gUdet  in  Ughi^ 
And  takee  no  thaiow  from  them, 

Cleon,  Tet,  methinks, 
Thou  hast  not  lately  met  him,  or  a  change 
Pass'd  strangely  on  him  had  not  miss*d  &y  wonder. 
EUs  form  appears  dilated ;  in  those  eyes. 
Where  pleasure  danoed,  a  thoughtful  sadness  dwells; 
Stem  purpose  knits  the  forehead,  which  till  now 
Knew  not  the  passing  wrinkle  or  a  care : 
Those. limbs  which  in  their  heedless  motion  owB'd 
A  striplings  playful  happiness,  are  strung 
As  if  the  iron  hardships  of  the  camp 
Had  ipven  them  sturdy  nurture ;  and  his  step, 
Its  airmess  of  yesterday  forgotten. 
Awakes  the  echoes  of  these  desolate  courts, 
As  if  a  warrior  of  heroic  mould 
Paoed  tham  in  armor. 

Agenor,  Hope  is  in  thy  tale. 
This  is  no  freak  of  Nature's  wayward  course, 
But  work  of  pitying  Heaven ;  for  not  in  vain 
The  gods  have  pour'd  into  that  gmldess  heart 
The  strengths  that  nerve  the  hero; — they  aie  oars.* 

p.  IS. 

In  the  next  scene  the  youth  himself  ap- 
pears, and  reports  the  incidents  of  his  last 
night's  walk : — 

'Ion,  I  pass'd  the  palace  where  the  frantic  king 
Yet  holds  his  crimson  revd,  whence  the  roar 
Of  desperate  mirth  came,  mingling  with  the  sigh 
Of  death^ubdued  robustness,  and  the  gleam 


Of  festal  lamps  mid  spectral  columns  hung 
Flaunting  o'er  shapes  of  anguish  made  toeni 
her.  ^.  ^  ^  . ^ 
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How  oan  I  OMse  to  tremble  for  the  lad  ones 

fie  roockfr— «nd  him  the  wretchedest  of  them  all  ? 

nmoda.  And  canst  thoa  pity  him?    Dost  thou 
^soern^ 
Amidst  his  mipions  darings,  plea  iox  him  7 

Im,  Is  he  not  childless,  friendless,  and  a  king  7 
He's  human ;  and  some  pulse  of  good  must  live 
Within  his  nature— have  ye  tried  to  wake  it?'— p.  24. 

His  entreaty  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
message  to  the  king  is  in  these  words : — 

<  Ion,  O  do  not  think  my  prayer 
Bespeaks  unseemly  forwardness — send  me ! 
The  coarsest  reed  that  trembles  in  the  marsh, 
If  Heaven  select  it  for  its  instrument, 
May  shed  cdestial  music  on  the  breero 
As  clearly  as  the  pipe  whose  virgin  gold 
Befits  the  Hp  of  PWbus ;— ye  are  wise, 

{fathers: 


That  from  &e  summer  sea  a  wanton  breeze 
lifts  for  a  moment's  sparkle,  will  subside 
light  as  it  rose,  nor  leave  a  sigh  in  breakmg.' 

From    an    interview    which    succeeds 
between  Ion  and  Clemanthe,  the  daugh- 
ter of  his  guardian  high-priest,  Medon,  we 
must  quote  what  follows  (Phocion,  Cle- 
manthe's  only  brother,  is  on  the  embassy 
to  Delphi)  :— 
*  demmihe.  Othoa  canst  never  bear  these  mourn* 
fid  offices! 
8o  bUthe,  so  merry  once !    Will  not  the  sight 
Of  frenzied  agonies  unfix  thy  reason, 
Or  the  dumb  woe  congeal  tbee  t 

jfoti.  No,  Clemanthe ; 
Thi^  sre  UupiMind  wrrmoM  VuAUuch  ne&rat  I 
If  thou  hadst  seen  the  warrior  while  he  writhed 
In  the  last  grapple  of  his  mighty  frame 
With  mightier  anguish,  strive  to  cast  a  smile 
(And  not  in  vain)  upon  his  firagile  wife, 
Waning  beside  him, — and,  his  limbs  composed, 
Thewidow  of  the  moment  fix  her  eaze 
Of  Umging,  speechless  love  upon  &»  babe, 
The  only  Irving  t^|p  which  yet  was  hers. 
Spreading  its  arms  for  its  own  resting  place^ 
Yet  with  attenuated  hand  wave  off 
The  unstrieken  child,  and  so  embraceless  die, 
fiff/ViigUke  mtgAiy  J^«r  </ tA<  AmH  ; 
Thou  oouldsC  endure  the  sight  of  selfish  giief 
Iq  suUenness  or  frenzy;— but  to-day 
Another  lot  falls  on  me. 

Clem.  Thou  wilt  leave  OS  I 
I  read  it  plainly  in  thy  alter'd  mien  ;— 
Is  it  for  ever?  ^,      . 

Ion.  That  ts  with  the  gods. 
I  CO  but  to  the  oalace,  urged  by  hope, 
Which  from  afar  hath  darted  on  my  soul. 
That  to  the  humbleness  of  one  like  me 
The  haughty  king  may  listen. 

Clem.  Tothepalacel 
Knowest  thou  the  peril— nay  the  certain  issue 
That  waits  thee  7 

1911.  I  know  all; 
But  they  who  call  me  to  the  work  oan  shield  me^ 
Or  make  me  strong  to  suffer. 

Clem,  Then  the  sword 
Falls  on  thy  neck  t    OOods!  to  think  that  thou, 
Who  in  the  plenitude  of  vouthful  life 
Art  now  before  me,  ere  the  sun  declmcL 
Perhaps  in  one  short  hour,  shalt  lie  cold,  cold. 
To  speak,  smile,  bless  no  more  t  Thou  shalt  not  go ! 
Ion.  Thou  must  not  stay  me^  fair  one ;  even  thy 
frther. 


Who  (blessings  on  hhni )  loves  me  an  fai«  son. 
Yields  to  the  will  of  Heaven. 

'  Clem.  And  he  can  do  this! 
I  shall  not  bear  his  presence  if  thou  fallest 
By  his  consent ;  so  shall  I  be  alone. 

Ion.  Phocion  will  soon  return,  and  juster  tfaougfals 
Of  thy  admiring  fitther  close  the  ^p 
Tby  old  companion  left  behind  him. 

Clem,  Never! 
What  will  to  me  be  father,  brother,  frieDds, 
When  thou  art  gone — thelisht  of  our  life  quench'd— 
Haunting  like  spectres  of  departed  joy 
The  home  where  thou  wert  dearest  ? 

Jon.  Thrill  me  not 
With  words  that  in  their  agonv  suggest 
A  hope  too  reviihingj— or  my  heaawill  swim, 
And  my  heart  faint  within  me. 

Clem.  Has  my  speech 
Such  blessed  power  ?    I  will  not  mourn  it,  then. 
Though  it  hatii  told  a  secret  I  had  borne 
Till  deaUi  in  silence;— bow  affection  grew 
To  this,  I  know  not ;  day  succeeded  day. 
Each  fraught  with  the  same  innocent  delighta, 
Without  one  shock  to  ruffle  the  disguise 
Of  sisterlv  regard  which  veii'd  it  well, 
Till  thy  cnanged  mien  revealM  it  to  my  soul, 
And  thy  great  peril  makes  me  bold  to  tell  it 
Do  not  despiselt  in  me ! 

Ion,  With  deep  joy 
Thus  I  receive  it    Trust  me,  it  is  long 
Since  I  have  leam'd  to  tremble  midst  our  pleasures, 
Lest  I  should  break  the  golden  dream  around  me 
With  roost  ungraceful  rashness.    I  should  bless 
The  sharp  andperilous  duty  which  hatb  pressed 
A  life's  delicioosness  into  these  moments. 
Which  here  must  end.    I  came  to  say  farewell. 
And  the  word  must  be  said. 

Clem.  Thou  canst  not  mean  it ! 
Have  I  disdaim'd  all  maiden  bashfiilness 
To  tell  the  cherisb'd  secret  of  my  soul 
To  my  soul's  master,  and  in  rich  return 
Obtain'd  the  dear  assurance  of  his  love. 
To  hear  him  speak  that  miserable  word, 
I  cannot— will  not  echo  ? 

Ion.  Heaven  has  call^fl  m^ 
And  I  have  pledged  my  honor.    When  tby  heart 
Bestow'd  its  preference  on  a  fiiendless  boy. 
Thou  didst  not  image  him  a  recreant ;  nor 
Must  be  prove  so,  by  thy  election  crown'd. 
Thou  hast  endow'd  me  with  a  right  to  claim 
Thy  help  through  this  our  journey,  be  its  course 
Lenjg;then'd  to  a^e,  or  in  an  hour  to  end, 
Andnow  I  ask  it ! — bid  my  courage  hold, 
And  with  thy  free  approval  send  me  forth 
In  soul  apparell'd  for  my  office ! 

Clem.  Go! 
I  would  not  have  thee  other  than  thou  art, 
Livmg  or  dying — and  if  thou  shouldst  fall— 
Ion.  Be  sure  I  shall  return. 
Clem.  If  thou  shouldst  fall, 
I  shall  be  happier  as  the  affianced  bride 
Of  thy  cold  ashes,  than  in  proudest  fortunes^ 
Thine— ever  thine — 

[8ke  fabOe  in  hU  armk*-^-  ST. 

We  consider  the  next  scene,  in  whicb 
Ion  brares  and  disarms  the  spleen  of  the 
tyrant,  as,  on  the  whole,  excellently  con- 
ceived— but  that  it  might  be  adrantag^^ii^ 
ly  abridged.  The  unhappy  king's  an- 
nouncement of  the  fatal  prophecy  that 
greeted  his  birth  is,  however,  not  to  be 
passed  over ;  the  spirit  of  Qreek  tboQgbt 
and  language  was  never  more  happily  ^^ 
centrated  than  in  these  lines:-r^ . 
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'AJrtttim§.  At  my  birth 
TliMcHy,  wlilbhy  eaq>eetaiit  of  Hs  prince, 
Lay  hash'dy  broke  oot  in  olamorout  eciUeiM ; 
Tet,  in  that  moment^  while  the  uplifted  cops 
Foam'd  with  the  cboioest  orodnet  of  the  eon, 
And  welcome  thuodei'd  from  a  thonaand  throats, 
My  doom  was  seal'd.    Fiom  the  hearth's  Taoant 

space. 
In  the  dark  diamber  where  my  mother  lay 
Faint  with  the  sense  of  pain-bonght  happinesiL 
Came  forth,  in  heart-appalling  tone,  these  words 
Of  me  the  nnrseline, '  Wo  unto  the  babe ! 
*  Against  the  life  which  now  begins  shldl  life 
'Lighted    from  thence  be  arm*d,  and  both  soon 

qoench'd, 
« End  this  great  line  in  sorrowT— p.  57. 

In  the  third  act,  Adrastus  meets  his 
senate  in  the  great  square  of  the  city ;  and 
while  their  expostulations  are  still  in  pro- 
gress, the  long  expected  ambassadors  re- 
turn, and  Phocion  announces  the  oracle 
of  Delphi : — 

*  Ari^os  ne'er  shall  find  release 
Till  her  monarch's  race  shall  cease.* 

The  king,  for  whom  alone  (except  Ion) 
this  prophecy  could  haye  no  novelty,  re- 
ceives it  with  frantic  rage,  and  once  more 
withdraws  to  his  palace.  The  young  men 
retire  also  to  a  grove  without  the  walls ; 
and  the  will  of  the  Divinity  being  now  ex- 
plicitly declared,  they  cast  lots  to  deter- 
mine the  hand  by  which  the  king  is  to  die. 
The  name  of  Ion  is  that  which  leaps  out 
of  the  helmet;  and  the  youth,  whom 
Adrastus  had  spared  but  an  hour  before,  is 
compelled,  ana  solemnly  undertakes,  the 
execution  of  this  dreadful  office.  Ctesi- 
phon,  another  young  man,  draws  the 
second  lot;  and  it  is  his  commission  to 
follow  Ion — if  he  falters,  to  punish  his 
feebleness — ^if  he  foils,  to  consummate  the 
sacrifice. 

Next  morning,  while  Ion  is  preparing 
himself  in  secret  for  his  awful  duty,  and 
while  he  is  actually  within  the  palace, 
where  the  consequences  of  a  deep  debauch 
render  the  roytil  guards  useless — the  dis- 
covery, which  the  reader  has  probably  an- 
ticipated, is  evolving  itself  in  the  Argive 
temple.  The  aged  priest  and  Clemanthe 
are  tf  length  satisfied  that  their  foundling 
is  no  other  than  the  only  long-lost  son  of 
King  Adrastus. 

Act  IV.  opens  in  the  royal  chamber; 
the  idng  is  on  a  couch  asleep ;  Ion  enters 
with  the  consecrated  knife  which  has  been 
committed  to  his  hand. 

*JiDA.  Why  do  I  creep  thus  stealthily  aloi^ 
With  thieC>liRe  steps  7    Am  I  not  arm'd  by  ueayea 
To  ezecQte  its  mandate  on  a  kin^ 
'Whom  it  hath  doomed?  Can  heRhavi»palt«^d  with 

met 
(ViMie/NdMf^  croHdbingiaii^sMi^ 
StmUdmnobUfamUluriwum? 


Assure  me,  gods  t    Tes,  I  have  heard  your  voice, 
For  I  dare  pray  ye  now  to  nenre  ray  arm 
And  see  me  stab  t    He's  smiling  in  his  sleep. 
As  if  some  happy  thought  of  innocent  days 
Play'd  at  his  heartstrings :  must  I  scare  it  thence 
With  death's  sharp  egoiyr  7    He  lies  condemn^ 
By  the  high  judgment  or  supernal  powers, 
Ajid  he  shall  know  their  sentence.    Wake,  Adras- 
tus! 
Collect  thy  Bpints,  and  bo  strong  to  die! 
Jidroiius.  Who  dares  disturb  my  rest  7    Guards  J 
Soldiers!  Recreants! 
What  wouldst  thou  with  me,  ruffian  T 

ion.  lamnone, 
But  a  sure  instrument  in  Jove's  great  hand 
To  take  tbj  life  long  forfeited — prepare! 
Thy  hour  IS  come! 

•tfdr.  VilUdnsI  does  no  ohe  hear? 
Ion,  Vex  not  the  closing  minutes  of  thy  being 
With  torturing  hope  or  idle  rage :  thy  guards, 
Palsied  with  reTelry,  are  scatter'd  senseless. 
While  the  most  vauant  of  our  Argtre  jToutbs 
Hold  every  passage  by  which  human  aid 
Could  reach  thee.    Present  death  is  order'd  {or  thee 
By  Powers  who  watch  abore  me  while  I  stand 
To  execute  theur  sentence. 

Jidr.  Thou  !~I  know  thee— 
The  youth  I  spared  this  morning  in  whose  enr 
I  pour'd  the  secrets  of  my  bosom.    Kill  me, 
If  thou  darest  do  it,  but  bethink  thee  first 
How  the  grim  memory  of  thy  thankless  deed 
Will  haunt  thee  to  the  graTC ! 

Jsn.  It  IS  most  true ; 
Thou  sparsdst  my  life,  and  therefore  do  the  gods 
Ordain  me  to  this  office,  lest  thy  fidl 
Seem  the  chance  forfeit  of  some  single  sin. 
And  not  thejgreat  redress  of  Argos.    N ow— 
Now,  while  Ipariey— spirits  that  have  left,— 
Within  this  hour  have  left, — tormented  flesh 
To  rot  untomb'd,  glide  br  and  frown  on  me^ 
Their  slow  avenger: — ^Now  the  chamber  swarms 
With  looks  of  furies.    Tet  a  moment  wait. 
Ye  dreadful  prompters !— If  there  is  a  fiiend 
Whom  dying  thou  wouldst  greet  by  word  or  token. 
Speak  thy  last  bidding. 

Jidr,  I  have  none  on  earth. 
If  thou  hast  coorace,  end  me  I 

ion.  riet  one  friend  t 
Most  pitoous  lot ! 

Jidr.  Alt  shaken? 

Hope  nothing  from  my  weaknesa    mortai  arms 
And  eyes  unseen  that  sleep  not,  gird  us  both. 
And  we  shall  die  together.    Be  it  so ! 
Mr.  No  I  strike  at  oooe^— niy  hour  is  ooom-^ 
thee 
I  recognise  the  minister  of  Jove^ 
And,  kneelrog  thus,  submit  me  to  his  power. 

Jon.  Avert  thy  &ce. 

Jidr.  No;  let  me  meet  thy  gaie; 
For  breathing  pity  lights  thy  natures  up 
Into  more  awral  fikeness  of  a  form 
Which  once  shone  oo  dm  |— end  which  now  aoy 


Sha|>es  palpable— in  halHt  of  the  graven 
Inviting  me  to  that  sad  realm,  whrn  shades 
Of  innocents,  whom  passionate  regard 
Link*d  to  the  guiky,  are  content  to  pace 
With  them  the  margin  of  the  inky  flood. 
Mournful  and  calm  ^«^'tis  sorely  (^ 


Her  pallid  hand  in  enele  o^thy  head. 
As  if  to  Mess  thee— and  t  bless  theeteo^ 
Death's  ffracMB  angel  t-4>o  not  turn  awav.      ^ 
/(Ml.  Gods]  towhitoflloebSveyedooiMiii^f— 
Now!  ,  ^      ,   Jl  ^  ^   -    , 
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Jidr,  Be  quick,  or  tbou  art  loft  I 
[di  Ion  hoi  agtin  raUtd  M$  arm  to  tMki^  Mboom 
rwhetinheklmdhim,] 
Medtm,  Ion,  forbear ! 
Behold  thy  son,  Adrastua  ! 

[  low  BtoMs  fir  c  momnU  itwpyied  wUh  horror^  iropi 
tht  kn\fey  aIidfiUi$m»$Ui$  on  the  gromuUy — p.  143. 

The  king  falls  by  the  band  of  Ctesiphon ; 
and  the  announcement  that  Ion  is  the 
rightful  heir  of  the  throne  is  received  with 
rapture  by  the  grateful  people.  But  the 
plague  continues  unabated — and  the  de- 
voted youths  who  had  cast  lots  along  with 
Ion  and  Ctesiphon  for  the  office  o(  Aven- 
ger, remember  the  pregnant  words  of  the 
oracle — and  shudder  to  think  that  Ion 
himself  must  now  be  the  object  of  their 
vow.  We  pass  over  various  scenes,  in 
which  their  mingled  feelings  are  developed 
with  great  art  and  most  thrilling  interest 
— ^having  no  room  for  more  than  these 
extracts  from  the  two  last  scenes  of  Act 
y.— -extracts  which  we  hope  need  no  com- 
ment to  make  them  intelligible,  as  assured- 
ly they  need  no  eulogy  to  point  out  their 
power  and  beauty: 

</«!•  What  wooldittbou  with  me,  lady  7 

ClemmUke,  laitio? 
Nothing,  my  lord,  save  to  implore  thy  pardon, 
That  t&  departbg  glearoa  or  a  bright  dream, 
From  which  1  icarce  had  waken'd,  made  me  bold 
To  cmve  a  word  with  thee ; — but  all  are  fled — 

Jen.  Twas  indeed  a  goodly  dream  ; 
Bat  thou  art  right  to  think  it  was  no  more, 
And  atiidy  to  forget  it. 

CUm,  Toforeetitl 
Indeed,  my  knrd,  I  will  not  wish  to  loee 
What,bein^pa8t,  is  aU  my  future  hath, 
Alllahallhvefor;  do  not  irmdge  me  this, 
The  brief  space  I  shall  need  it. 

Ion,  Speak  not,  lair  one, 
In  tone  bo  mournful,  for  it  makes  me  feel 
Too  sensibly  the  hapless  wretch  I  am. 
That  troubled  the  deep  c|«iet  of  thy  soul 
In  that  |Nire  fountain  which  reflected  hMven, 
For  a  brief  taste  of  rapture. 

CIcfii.  Doetthouyet 
Esteem  it  rapture,  then  t    My  fooHah  heart, 
Be  still  I  Yet  wherefore  should  a  crown  dtride  ua? 
O,  my  dear  Ion ! — let  me  call  thee  bo 
TYoM  once  at  least— it  could  not  in  my  thoughts 
Increase  the  distance  (hat  there  was  between  us 
When,  rich  in  apirh.  thou  to  strangers'  eyes 
Seem'a  a  poor  foundling. 

/an.  It  must  separate  us  t 
Think  it  no  harmless  bauUe,  but  a  cnrM 
Will  freeie  the  current  m  the  Terns  of  youth, 
And  from  familiar  touch  of  geiual  hand. 
From  household  pleaaures,  from  sweet  daily  tasks, 
From  airy  thought,  free  wanderer  of  the  bea?ans, 
For  ever  banish  me  I 

Clem,  Thou  dost  accuse 
Thy  state  too  harshly  2  it  onay  give  some  room, 
Some  little  room,  amidst  its  radiant  cares, 
For  love  and  joy  to  breathe  in. 

/an.  Notfbrme; 
My  pomp  must  be  most  lonesome,  fiur  rsmoved 
From  that  sweet  fellowship  of  human-kind 
The  akve  reioioss  in :  oiy  scJemn  robss 
Shall  wrap  me  as  apansply  of  ies, 


And  the  attendants  who  may  throng  around  me 
"*   "  -     - 1i  may  basely 


Shall  want  the  flatteries  which  may! 
The  aceptral  thing  they  circle.    Dark  and  cold 
Stretches  the  path  which,  when  I  wear  the  crown, 
I  needs  must  enter : — the  great  godm  forbid 
That  thou  shouldst  follow  in  it ! 

Clem,  O unkind! 
And  shall  we  never  see  each  other  7 

Jon,  {4fUrmpau»e,)  Yes  I 
I  have  asked  that  dreadful  question  of  the  bitta 
That  look  eternal ;  ofthe  flowing  ateeams 
That  lucid  flow  for  erer ;  of  the  atara. 
Amid  whoseMds  of  azure  my  raised  spirit 
Hath  trod  m  glory :  all  were  dumb  ;  bat  now. 
While  I  thus  gaze  upon  thy  living  face, 
I  feel  the  love  that  kindlea  through  its  beauty 
Can  never  wholly  perish :  we  $kaU  meet 
Again,  Clemanthe! 

Clem.  Bless  thee  for  that  name ; 
Pray,  call  me  so  again  ;  thy  words  sound  stran^y, 
Yet  they  breathe  kiodneas,  and  Til  drink  them  in 
Though  they  destroy  me.    Shall  we  meet  indeed  t 
Think  not  I  would  intrude  upon  thy  carea. 
Thy  councils,  or  thy  pomps  ;~to  sit  at  diatance, 
To  weave,  with  the  nice  labor  which  preaerves 
The  rebel  pulses  even,  from  gay  threada 
Faint  records  of  thy  deeds,  and  sometimes  catch 
The  falling  music  of  a  gracious  word. 
Or  the  stray  sunshine  of  a  amile,  will  be 
Comfort  enough : — do  not  deny  me  this ; 
Or  if  stem  fate  compel  thee  to  deny. 
Kill  me  at  once ! 

Ion,  No;  thou  roust  live,  my  fmir  one ; 
There  are  a  thousand  joyous  things  in  life, 
Which  pass  unheeded  in  a  life  of  joy 
As  thine  hath  been,  till  breezy  sorrow  oomea 
To  ruffle  it ;  and  daily  duties  paid 
Hardly  at  first,  at  length  will  bring  repose 
To  the  sad  mind  that  studies  to  peribrm  them. 
Thou  dost  not  mark  me. 

Clem,  0,1  do!  Idol 
Ion.  If  for  thy  brother's  and  thy  father's  sake 
Thou  art  content  to  live,  the  healer  Time 
Will  reconcile  thee  to  the  lovely  things 
Of  this  delightful  woild,— and  if  another, 
A  happier — no^  I  cannot  bid  thee  love 
Another !— I  did  think  I  could  have  aaid  it, 
But  'tis  in  vain. 

Clem,  Thou  art  my  own  then  atill  7 

Ion,  I  am  thine  own !  thus  let  me  daap  me ;  nearsr ; 
O  joy  too  thrilling  and  too  short ! 
Enter  Aobnoe. 

jigenor.  My  lord. 
The  sacrificial  rites  await  thy  presence. 

Ion,  1  come. — One  more  embrace^the  laat,  the  last 
In  this  world  1    NowfareweU!  [£xft. 

Clem,  The  last  embrace  I 
Then  he  has  cast  me  ofi*!— no, — 'tis  not  so ; 
Some  mournful  secret  of  his  fate  divides  us ; 
I'll  struggle  to  bear  that,  and  anateh  a  comfort 
From  aeeing  him  uplifted.    I  will  look 
Upon  him  in  his  throne ;  Minerva'a  shrino 
Will  shelter  me  from  vulgar  ^aze ;  I'll  hasten. 
And  feaat  my  sad  eyea  with  his  greatness  there ! 

(£x«.]'-p.  191. 

The  last  scene  is  Sffain  in  the  Orest 
Square :  on  one-  side  is  the  throne-'On  the 
other  an  altar.  The  people  are  assem- 
bled to  witness  the  instalment  of  Ion  in  his 
royal  dignity.  The  young  king,  atteDded 
by  the  High  Priest  Medon,  the  senatorii 
Agenor,  dec.,  adrances  in  his  robes.  He 
is  receired  with  shouts— -pauses  in  front  of 
the  throne,  and  speaks  i —        o' 
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Wfu  I  thank  you  for  jroor  greetings— tbout  do  more, 
But  in  deep  mlence  raise  year  hearts  to  Heaven, 
That  it  may  strengthen  one  so  young  and  frail 
Ai  I  am  for  the  bunness  of  this  hour. 
Most  I  ait  here? 

Midon.  My  son  1  my  son ! 
What  aib  thee?  When  thou  shouldst  reflect  the  joy 
Of  Areos,  the  strange  paleness  of  the  grave 
Marhbs  thy  face. 

Icn,  Amimdeedsopale? 
It  is  a  solemn  oflice  I  assume. 
Which  well  may  make  me  falter ;  yet  sustam'd 
By  thee,  and  by  the  gods  I  serve,  I  take  iL 

[SiUonthetknne. 
Stand  forth,  A^enor. 
JIgtner,  I  await  thy  will. 
/«.  To  tbee  I  look  as  to  the  wisest  friend 
Of  this  afflicted  people ;— Thou  must  leave 
Awhile  the  quiet  which  thy  life  has  eam'd 
To  rule  oar  councils ;  611  the  seats  of  justice 
With  good  men,  not  so  absoluie  in  gCK)dness 
As  to  forget  what  human  frailty  is ; 
And  order  my  sad  country. 
Jigenor,  Pardon  me — 
Ion.  Nay,  I  will  promise  tis  my  last  request ; 
Grant  me  thv  help  till  this  distracted  state 
Rise  tranquil  from  her  griefs — twill  not  be  long. 
If  the  great  gods  smile  on  us  now.    Rememb^, 
Meanwhile,  thou  hast  aU  power  my  word  can  give, 
Wliether  I  live  or  die. 

Jigenor.  Die!  Ere  that  hour 
May  even  the  old  man's  epitaph  be  moss-grown  I 

ImL  Death  is  not  jealous  of  the  mild  decay 
That  gently  wins  thee  his ;— exulting  youth 
Provokes  the  ^ghastly  monarch's  sudden  stride, 
And  makes  his  homd  fingers  quick  to  clasp 
His  prey  benumbed  at  noontide.    Let  me  see 
The  captain  of  the  guard. 

Cfffilui.  I  kneel  to  crave        ' 
Humbly  the  favor  which  thy  sire  bestow'd 
On  one  who  loved  him  well 

Icn,  I  cannot  mark  thee. 
That  wakest  the  memory  of  mr  father's  weakness, 
BotI  will  not  forget  that  thou  hast  shared 
The  light  enjoyments  of  a  noble  spirit, 
And  leam'd  Jie  need  of  luxury,    i  grant 
For  ttiee  and  thy  brave  comreoes  ample  shara 
Of  such  rich  treasure  as  my  stores  contain. 
To  grace  thy  passage  to  some  distant  land, 
^!^r&  if  an  honest  cause  eneage  thy  sword, 
May  glorious  issues  wait  it.   In  our  realm 
We  shall  not  need  it  longer. 

Crakes.  Dost  intend 
To  banish  the  firm  troops  before  whose  valor 
^yl>vian  millions  shrink  appall'd,  and  leave 
Oor  dty  naked  to  the  first  assault 
Of  reckless  foes? 

Ion.  N0|  Crythes !— in  ourselves, 
^|Mir  own  honest  hearts  and  chainless  hands 
^iU  be  oor  safeguard  ; — while  we  do  not  use 
Our  power  towai^s  others,  so  that  we  should  blush 
To  \each  our  children ;— while  the  simple  love 
O^JQstJoe  and  their  country  shall  be  bcurn 
With  dawning  reason ; — while  their  sinews  grow 
™^  'mid  the  gladness  of  heroic  sports, 
We  shall  not  need  to  guard  our  waJls  in  peace 
One  selfish  passion,  or  one  venal  sword. 
1  would  not  grieve  thee ;— but  thy  valiant  troops 
^  I  esteem  them  valiant — must  no  more 
With  luxoiy  which  suits  a  desperate  camp 
^«ct  US.   Bee  that  they  embark,  Agenor, 
ive  night 

Cr^Uus.  My  Lord — 
ibil?*  ^^  more— my  word  hath  passed. 
?^  there  b  no  ofiSce  I  can  add 
iothosetbonhaft  grown  old  in;  thoawiltguard 


The  shrine  of  Phoebus,  and  within  thy  home-- 
Thy  too  delightful  home — befriend  the  stranger 
As 'thou  didst  me ;  there  sometimes  waste  a  thought 
On  thy  spoil'd  inmate. 

Medon.  Think  of  thee,  my  Lord  1 
Long  shall  we  triumph  in  thy  glorious  reign. 

Ion,  Prithee  no  more.    Arrives!    I  have  a  boon 
To  crave  of  you.    W  hene'er  I  shall  rejoin 
In  death  the  father  from  whose  heart  in  life 
Stern  fate  divided  me,  think  gently  of  him  1 
Think  that  beneath  his  panoply  of  pride 
Were  fair  afiections  crush'd  by  bitter  wrongs 
Which  fretted  him  to  madness ; — what  he  Sd 
Alas !  ye  know ;~  could  ye  know  what  he  st^er'd, 
Ye  would  not  curse  his  name.     Yet  never  more 
Let  the  great  interests  of  the  state  depend 
Upon  the  thousand  chances  that  may  sway 
A  piece  of  human  frailty ;  swear  to  me 
That  ye  will  seek  hereafter  in  yourselves 
The  means  of  sovereignty ;  our  country's  space, 
So  happy  in  its  sroallness,  so  compact. 
Needs  not  the  magic  of  a  single  name 
Which  wider  regions  may  require  to  draw 
Their  interest  into  one ;  but,  circled  thus, 
Like  a  blest  family,  by  simple  laws 
May  tenderly  begovero'd— all  degrees — 
Not  placed  in  dext'rous  balance ;  not  combined 
By  bonds  of  parchment,  or  by  iron  clasps. 
But  blended  into  one — a  single  form 
Of  nymph-like  loveliness,  which  finest  chords 
Of  sympathy  pervading,  shall  endow 
With  vital  beauty ; — tmt  with  roseate  bloom 
In  times  of  happy  peace,  and  bid  to  flash 
With  one  brave  impulse  if  ambitious  bands 
Of  foreign  power  should  threaten.    Swear  to  me 
That  ye  will  do  this? 

Medon,  Wherefore  ask  this  now  7 
Thou  shalt  live  long ; — the  paleness  of  thy  face. 
Which  late  seero'd  death-like,  is  grown  radiant  now, 
And  thine  eyes  kindle  with  the  prophecy 
Of  glorious  years. 

Ion,  The  gods  approve  me  then ! 
Yet  I  will  use  the  function  of  a  king 
And  claim  obedience.    Swear,  that  if  I  die 
And  leave  no  issue,  ye  will  seek  the  power 
To  sovera  in  the  free-bom  people's  choice, 
Ana  in  tho  prudence  of  the  wise. 

Mboon  and  othen.  We  swear  it  I 

Ion,  Hear  and  record  the  oath,  immortal  powers ! 
Now  give  roe  leave  a  moment  to  approach 
That  altar  unattended. 

[His  gou  to  Uu  oUar, 
Gracious  gods ! 
In  whose  mild  service  my  glad  youth  was  spent. 
Look  on  me  now  ^ — and  if  there  is  a  Power, 
As  at  this  solemn  time  I  feci  there  is. 
Beyond  ye,  that  hath  breathed  through  all  your  shapes 
The  spirit  of  the  beautiful  that  lives 
In  eaith  and  heaven  ; — to  ye  I  ofier  up 
This  conscious  being,  full  of  life  and  love. 
For  my  dear  country's  welfare.    Let  this  blow 
End  all  her  sorrows*!  [8lab$  kimitff, 

Clbmamtbb  rwhesfonoard. 
Clem,  Hold! 
Let  me  support  biro — stand  away— indeed 
I  have  best  ric ht,  although  ye  know  it  not. 
To  cleave  to  him  in  death. 

Ion,  This  is  a  joy 
I  did  not  hope  for — this  is  sweet  indeed. — 
Bend  thine  eyes  on  me ! 

CUm,  And  for  this  it  was 
Thou  wouldst  have  weaned  me  from  thee  I 

Couldst  thou  think 
I  would  be  so  divorced  ? 


Ion,  Thou  art  right,  Clemanthe, — 
It  was  a  sballow  and  an  idle  thought ;  ^  C 
'Tis  past;  no  show  of  coldness  flratsuanowy 
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Bept 


No  Tain  dts^ise,  ray  eiri.    Yet  thou  wilt  think 
On  that  which,  when  ffeign'd,  I  truly  spoke — 
Wilt  thou  not,  sweet  one  f 

Clem,  I  will  treasure  all. 
Enter  Irus. 
Irus.  I  hring  you  glorious  tidings— 
Ha!  no  joy 
Can  enter  here. 

Ion,  Yes — is  it  as  I  hope  ? 
Irus,  The  pestilence  abates. 
Ion,  [Springs  to  his  feet,]    Do  ye  not  hear  ? 
Why  shout  ye  not  ?— ye  are  strone— think  not  of  me; 
Hearken !  the  curse  my  ancestry  had  spread 
O'er  Argos  is  dispell'd  I — My  own  Clemanthe  I 
Let  this  console  thee — ArgosKves  again — 
The  offering  is  accepted— all  is  well  I' 

[DIM.]— p.  204. 

We  leave  these  specimens  to  ▼indicate 
our  high  praise  of  this  performance.  That 
Ion  will  not  only  be  published,  but  acted 
hereafter,  we  cannot  permit  ourselves  to 
doubt ;  and  if  these  results  are  in  any  de- 
cree forwarded  by  this  notice,  our  purpose 
has  been  attained. 

It  is  now  about  a  year  since  we  intro- 
duced to  our  readers  the  noblest  effort  in 
the  true  old  taste  ofonr  English  historical 
drama  that  has  been  made  for  more  than  a 
century ;  and  we  have  high  gratification  in 
seeingPhilip  van  Artevelde followed,  with- 
in so  short  a  space,  by  this  splendid  at- 
tempt to  recall  into  the  power  of  life  and 
sympathy  the  long-buried  genius  of  the 
antique  Tragedy  of  Fate. 


Art.  XI. — 1.  MSmoires  authentiques  de 
Maximilien  Robespierre,  2  tomes. 
Paris,  1830. 

2.  Mimoires  de  Charlotte  Robespierre 
sur  ses  deux  Frlres,     Paris,  1835. 

The  most  prominent,  yet  the  most  mys- 
terious, figure  in  the  phantasmagoria  of 
the  French  Revolution  is  Maximilian  db 
Robespierre.  Of  no  one  of  whom  so 
much  has  been  said  is  so  little  known. 
He  was  at  first  too  much  despised,  and  at 
last  too  much  feared,  to  be  closely  exa- 
mined or  justly  appreciated.  The  blood- 
red  halo  by  which  his  last  years  were  en- 
veloped magnified  his  form,  but  obscured 
his  features.  Like  the  Genius  of  the  Ara- 
bian tale,  he  emerged  suddenly  from  a 
petty  space  into  enormous  power  and  gi- 
gantic size,  and  as  suddenly  vanished, 
leaving  behind  him  no  trace  but  terror. 

We  therefore  received  with  curiosity 
the  two  publications  whose  titles  are  pre- 
fixed to  this  article,  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  afford  some  insight  into  the  person* 


al,  and  perhaps  some  explanation  bf  the 
public  conduct  of  this  mysterioas  man, 
who,  in  the  guilty  whirl  of  his  revelation- 
ary  career,  amidst  the  blaze  of  the  moit 
enthusiastic  popularity,  in  the  supreme 
and  despotic  omnipotence  of  a  dictator, 
contrived  to  bury  his  private  life  in  a  deep 
and  apparently  modest  obscurity.  We 
have  been  entirely  disappointed.  The 
first,  which  affects  to  be  an  autobiography 
of  Robespierre  down  to  the  close  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  is  a  manifest  ft- 
brication,  and  almost  avowed  to  be  so  in 
the  editor's  preface.  It  contains  a  few  small 
particulars  of  his  early  life,  which  might 
have  been  gleaned  from  persons  who 
knew  him,  but  the  bulk  is  compiled  from 
the  files  of  the  Moniteur.  We  therefore 
did  not  consider  it  worthy  a  separate  no- 
tice, and  are  now  only  reminded  of  it  by 
the  still  more  impudent  fabrication  of  the 
Memoirs  of  Charlotte  Robespierre,  of 
which  the  following  is,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  a  true  account 

A  young  republican,  of  the  name  of 
Laponneraye,  one  of  the  heroes,  it  seenst 
of  the  Or  eat  Days  of  July^  1830,  being 
grievously  mortified  at  the  result  of  that 
very  untoward  victory,  betook  himself  to 
the  task  of  enlightening  the  lower  classes 
of  the  Parisians  by  certain  lectures  on  the 
history  of  the  French  Revolution,  which 
he  delivered  gratuitously  on  the  Sunday 
evenings  in  a  style  that  procured  for  their 
author  we  know  not  how  many  prosecu- 
tions and  penal  inflictions.  In  the  eoorse 
of  these  lectures  he  undertook  the  defence 
of  Robespierre,  whom  he  considers  as  the 
purest  of  patriots  and  the  best  of  men.  It 
happened  that  in  an  obscure  quarter  of 
Paris  there  still  existed — on  a  pension 
originally  granted  by  Buonaparte,  but  con- 
tinued by  those  cruel  and  bigoted  Bour- 
bons, who  never  forgot  and  never  for- 
gave— the  sister  of  the  Robespierrcs ! 
This  poor  old  woman,  buried  alive  under 
the  weight  of  74  years — of  complicated  ill 
health* — and  of  her  intolerable  name- 
must  have  been  surprised,  to  the  whole 
extent  of  her  remaining  faculties,  at  hea^ 
ing  that  name  again  publicly  pronounced, 
not  only  without  horror  but  with  the  ex- 
travagant admiration  of  the  palmy  days  of 
the  Jacobins.  Laponneraye  gives  a  vagoe 
and  pompous  account  of  the  sympathy 
that  soon  united  their  hearts— -of  the  ten- 
der friendship  to  which  their  common  af- 


*  Cette  fille  estimable  a  vendo  sa  portion  de  pttri- 
moine  pour  soutenir  ses  fVdree.  Des  ohagrint  n^ 
aDt^rieureraent  ii  leur  punitioii  ont  altM  sa  tantf  aa 
point  de  la  rendre  incapable  (Ton  long  timraiL— 
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feetiom  for  the  *  humane  and  virtuous^ 
Maximilian  gave  sudden  birth.  He  soli- 
cited the  honor  of  being  allowed  to  call 
himself  her  son,  and  she,  it  seems,  com- 
plied with  the  rational  request  On  her 
death,  in  August,  1834,  the  bookseller 
states,  that  <  she  left  these  Memoirs  to  M. 
Laponneraye  qui  nous  a  ced6^ — not  gra- 
Uitously^  we  suppose—*  the  right  of  pub- 
lication.' 

In  England  the  assertion  of  any  man 
of  letters,  and  of  any  respectable  publish- 
er, that  a  work  was  printed  from  the  MS. 
of  a  person  lately  deceased  would  never 
be  questioned — we  regret  to  repeat  that  it 
is  quite  the  reverse  in  France,  and  that 
the  assurances  given  us  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  Memoirs  of  Mile,  de  Robespierre, 
not  only  create  no  confidence,  but  would 
have  excited  our  suspicions  even  had  there 
been  no  other  evidence. 

In  the  first  place  they  are  found  in  a 
ettch-penny  collection  called  the  Me- 
moires  de  TouSf  which  appears  in  livrai- 
tons  of  one  volume  each  (we  are  now  at 
the  third),  and  which  professes  to  be  a 
kind  of  asylum  for  short  memoirs  and  de- 
tails of  particular  transactions  not  bulky 
enough  to  claim  a  separate  existence. 
The  idea  is  a  good  one — but  the  materials 
have  hitherto  been  contemptible  either  for 
their  inanity,  their  folly,  or  their  false- 
hood;— there  is  not  in  the  three  volumes 
ft  single  tract  of  the  smallest  value.  Ac- 
cording therefore  to  the  old  proverb, '  Dis 
moi  qui  tu  hantes,  et  je  te  dirai  qui  tu  es,' 
this  work  has  no  great  claim  to  respect 

lu  the  next  place,  the  publisher^  in  an 
anonymous  advertisement  prefixed  to  the 
tditor  Laponneraye's  preface,  says  that 
MUe.  Robespierre  left  the  MS.  to  Lispon- 
neraye.  Why  does  not  Laponneraye  say 
so  himself?  TUe  truth  is,  he  could  not ; 
for  MUe.  Robes/>ierre's  will  is  preserved, 
tad  it  bequeaths  everything  she  leaves  be- 
l^ind  in  the  world  to  MUe.  Mathon,  a  per- 
son whose  family  had  received  and  pro- 
tected, and  who  herself  had  attended,  the 
poor  old  woman  to  her  last  hour. 

Again :  the  publisher  talks  of  Memoirs 
—but  the  editor  himself  pretends  to  no- 
^ung  but  some  few  scattered  NoteSy  which 
AS  admits  that  he  has  put  together  accord- 
^  to  his  own  discretion.  But  even  this 
▼«ry  small  degree  of  authority  we  must 
<l^ifi«tion :  a  few  scattered  notes  arranged 
^t  the  discretion  of  such  a  person  as  La- 
Ponneraye  would  not  be  worth  much ;  but 
^e  are  satisfied  that  not  a  Une  of  the  work 
JJ«ld  have  been  written  by  the  pen  of 
™^e«  Robespierre.  The  style,  in  our  judg- 
^"■^^nt,  is  evidently  that  of  Laponneraye ; 


at  all  events,  it  is  that  of  a  journalist  of 
this  day,  and  not  of  a  poor  old  recluse. 
The  modern  slang — the  neology — the 
thoughts  and  phrases  all  smelling  of  the 
J%ree  Great  Days — are  no  more  like  what 
old  Charlotte  Robespierre  would  have 
hammered  out  than  they  are  to  Marot  or 
Rabelais.  The  work  professes  to  have 
been  written  between  1827  and  1832. 
Now  in  1827  MUe.  Robespierre  was,  by 
her  own  account,  sixty-seven — and  in 
1832,  seventy-two — rather  late  to  set  about 
writing  memoirs ;  and  the  impatient  and 
declamatory  earnestness  of  the  opening 
chapter  forms  a  singular  contrast  with  the 
fact  that  the  supposed  writer  had  for  forty 
years,  in  which  she  had  nothing  else  to 
do,  neglected  this  duty.  A  woman  who 
had  felt  so  strong  a  passion  for  writing 
about  her  brother  could  never  have  de- 
ferred tUl  1827  to  make  even  a  beginning. 
But  there  are  some  other  circumstances/ 
still  more  conclusive.  MUe.  Robespierre 
is  made  to  say,  that  her  brother  belonged 
to  *  two  legislative  assemblies  successive- 
ly,^ This  is  a  slip  of  M.  Laponneraye's 
youthful  memory,  which  could  not  have 
happened  to  the  contemporary  and  sister. 
Robespierre  was  indeea  member  of  two 
legislative  assemblies,  but  not  successive- 
ly— he  belonged  only  to  the  first  and  the 
last ;  and  to  that  intermediate  one,  which 
is  called  for  distinction  *  the  Legislative 
Assembly^*  and  to  which  reference  is 
made,  it  happens  that  Robespierre  did  not 
belong.  And  again — MUe.  Robespierre 
complains — and  Laponneraye,  in  his  own 
character,  repeats  and  presses  the  com- 
plaint— that  Le  Vasseur^  in  his  Memoirs, 
recently  published,  should  have  been  guil- 
ty of  the  indiscretion  of  printing  a  letter 
from  MUe.  Robespierre  to  her  brother, 
which  was  found  after  his  death,  and 
which,  she  says«  has  been  maliciously  gar- 
bled and  altered,  so  as  to  five  a  very  false 
idea  of  the  said  brother's  character,  and  of 
their  fraternal  relations.  Le  Yasseur's 
Memoirs  were  a  fabrication  (proved  to  be 
so  in  a  court  of  justice),  made  by  one 
Roche,  and  published  from  1829  to  1832.* 
But  Laponneraye,  this  last  historian  of 
the  Revolution,  seems  so  stupendously  ig- 
norant  of  the  subject  he  was  writing  about, 
as  not  to  be  aware  that  this  letter,  and 
with  it  anotherf  from  the  younger  Robes- 


*  See  Cluarteriy  Review,  Tol  zliz. 

t  As  this  letter  is  abort,  and. not  fo  generally 
known  aa  the  other,  we  insert  it : — 
''No.  ZLIL  A— £o6ejp<err«  the  ffomnger  to  hi$  Bro^ 
ther. 

*  JiSy  titter  has  ttotadropqf  our  biood  inkerveint, 
I  have  heard  and  seen  enough  of  her  to  satisfy  me 
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pierre  to  the  elder,  eoneerning  their  sis- 
ter,  appears  in  the  celebrated  *  Rapport 
8ur  lea  papiers  trouvSa  ckez  Robespierre, 
par  Courtoi^ — read  in  the  OooTeation 
soon  af^er  Robespierre's  death,  printed 
both  in  quarto  and  octaTO,  and  distributed 
all  over  Europe,  six-and-thiriy  years  be- 
fore Le  Yasseur's  pretended  Memoirs  ap- 
peared. 

The  way  Laponneraye  deals  with  this 
letter  is  very  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of 
fraud  and  falsification  in  which  his  work 
has  been  concocted.  The  letter  has  been 
always  quoted  as  undeniable  evidence  of 
the  malevolence  and  malignity  of  Robes- 
pierre's personal  character;  but,  Lapon- 
neraye's  object  beings  to  extol  this  misre- 
presented patriot  as  the  acme  of  all  public 
virtue  and  private  amiability,  he  boldly 
puts  into  Charlotte's  mouth  a  double  as- 
sertion, first,  that  all  the  passages  attribut- 
ing to  Robespierre  *  blind  hatred,^  'im- 
placability^^  *  dreadful  passion^*  *  outra- 
geous cruelty,^  &c.,  were  interpolations  of 
their  enemies,  and  not  to  be  found  in  the 
original ;  and  secondly,  that  it  was  not  ad- 
dressed to  Maximilian,  but  to  the  younger 
brother.  On  the  first  point  we  observe, 
that  the  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  force  of 
a  letter  which  has  been  forty  years  before 
the  public  by  denying  a  phrase  here  and 
there  is  ridiculous ;  the  whole  context  is 
consistent,  and  a  word,  more  or  less, 
would  not  in  any  degree  afiect  its  general 
character.  As  to  the  second  point,  though 
addressed  to  one  brother,  it  refers  to  the 
common  enmity  of  both^  and  whether  ad- 
dressed to  Maximilian  or  Augustin,  the 
effect  would  be  nearly  the  same ;  but  who 
can  believe  that  it  was  written  to  any 
other  than  the  supreme  power  f  If  the 
quarrel  had  been  with  Augustin  alone,  is 
it  not  plain  that  she  would  have  appealed 
to  Maximilian — his  master  and  hers  ?  And 
we  see  that  the  terms  of  Augustin's  letter, 
which  Laponneraye  does  not  seem  to  have 
known,  imply  that  Charlotte  was  compro- 
mising in  some  public  way  their  political 


that  she  is  oar  greatest  enemy.  She  turns  our  spot- 
less reputation  to  her  own  account,  in  order  to  rule 
us,  and  to  thrcMten  us  with  some  sewMUms  proeudmgs 
on  her  part  which  may  eomprondse  im. 

*  We  must  take  some  decided  steps  against  her. 
She  must  be  sent  back  to  Arras  [their  native  town], 
that  we  maj  be  relieved  from  the  presence  of  a  wo- 
toan  who  is  become  our  common  plague.  She  tries 
to  give  us  the  character  of  being  bad  brothers ;  her 
ealumnies— widely  spread — have  no  other  object 

*  I  wish  jw  would  see  La  Citoyenne  Lasaudraie ; 
•he  could  five  you  full  information  concerning  all  the 
impostors  oy  whem  we  are  surrounded,  and  whom  it 
is  most  important  to  detect    A  certain  Su  Felix 

•eems  to  be  of  the  clique. * — Rapport  de  Cour* 

loif,  p.  177. 


reputation,  and  threatening  some  puUie 
and  scandalous  exposure  .which  would 
have  endangered  their  political  position. 

We  insist  on  these  points  rather  more 
than  at  first  sight  they  may  seem  to  de- 
serve, because  it  is  evident  that  there 
exists  at  least  one  other  letter  of  Mile. 
Robespierre,  which  Laponneraye  wishes 
also  to  invalidate.  He  makes  Mile.  Ro- 
bespierre say,  that  having  been  sent  to 
prison  on  the  Tenth  Thermidor^  she  was 
then  over-persuaded  by  a  female  spy,  who 
seemed  to  be  a  fellow-prisoner,  to  sign 
some  paper,  she  knows  not  what ;  but  she 
*  has,  alas !  but  too  much  reason  to  fetr 
that  it  may  have  contained  assertions  im- 
worthy  of  her  and  which  her  heart  ab- 
jures !^— (p.  128.) 

We  are  not  aware  to  what  this  may  al- 
lude; and  we  really  believe  that  Mile. 
Robespierre's  revelations,  either  in  1794 
or  in  1834,  would  not  elucidate  in  any 
essential  point  the  history  of  her  brother; 
but — valeant  quantum — we  enter  our  pro 
test  against  Laponneraye's  fraadijdent 
attempt  to  discredit  the  written  testimonies 
of  the  time. 

As  to  these  Memo'rs,  we  have  said, 
and  we  repeat,  that  we  do  not  believe  that 
Mile.  Robespierre  wrote  one  line  of  them; 
but  we  think  it  possible  that  Laponneraye 
may  have  obtained  from  her,  in  conversa- 
tion, a  few  trivial  circumstances  and  mea- 
gre anecdotes,  which  he  has  expanded 
into  an  hundred  pages  :  we  believe,  how- 
ever, that  even  this  communication  could 
have  existed  but  to  a  very  small  extent  in- 
deed. 

But  whatever  his  materials  may  have 
been,  whether  written  notes  or  verbal 
communications,  it  is  evident  that  they  are 
scanty  and  trivial  to  a  wonderful  degree. 
We  cannot  understand  how  any  man  could 
have  talked  even  for  two  hours  with  the 
sister  of  Robespierre  without  having  learn- 
ed something  more  interesting,  and  above 
all  something  more  individual  andcha^ 
acteristic,  than  the  trash  which  is  here 
given.  The  only  evidence  of  its  approach 
to  truth  is  its  entire  unimportance.  La- 
ponneraye seems  to  be  a  very  silly,  m  ^^ 
certainly  is  a  very  unprincipled,  fellow ; 
but  if  he  had  been  altogether  fabricating, 
he  would  certainly  have  invented  some- 
thing more  suitable  to  the  double  purpose 
of  panegyrizing  Jacobins  and  selling  bis 
book.  We  therefore  conclude  that  some 
of  the  facts  he  may  have  had  from  Mile. 
Robespiere;  while  the  ridiculous  elo- 
quence with  which  he  embroiders  these 
trivial  matters  is  entirely  his  own. 

In  looking  over — as  Uie  examination  of 
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these  worthies!  publications  obliged  us  to 
do — the  more  respectable  works  on  the 
French  Revolution,  we  could  not  but  ob- 
senre  how  vag^u^  unsatisfactory,  and  even 
inconsistent,  are  all  the  accounts  of  Robes- 
pierre. His  name,  indeed,  occurs  in  eve- 
ry page — his  speeches  fill  the  Moniteur — 
his  ambition  and  his  crimes  are  the  com- 
monplaces of  the  historian  and  the  moral- 
ist ;  but  the  real  objects  and  extent  of  that 
ambition — his  motives  and  actual  share  in 
those  crimes,  are  still  involved  in  contra- 
diction and  obscurity.  To  this  obscurity 
four  circumstances  have  mainly  contribut- 
ed : — 1.  the  natural  reserve  and  mystery 
of  his  own  personal  character;  2.  the 
humble  position  of  his  family  and  connec- 
tions ;  3.  the  simultaneous  death  of  all 
those  who  were  interested  in  giving  any 
explanation  of  his  motives ;  and,  lastly, 
his  being  made  the  scape-goat  of  all  the 
surviving  villains,  who  loaded  his  memo- 
ry with  their  crimes  as  well  as  his  own, 
and  were  careful  to  stifle  any  inquiries 
which  might  lead  to  the  separation  of  his 
real  from  his  imputed  offences. 

From  all  these  causes  it  is  probable  that 
we  shall  never  obtain  a  full  insight  into 
Robespierre^s    character,   the   individual 
motives  of  his  actions,  and  the  exact  scope 
and  aim   of   his    ulterior   designs.     But 
something  may  yet  be  done— some  of  his 
contemporaries  are  still  alive.     There  ex- 
ists an  immense  mass  of  ephemeral  publi- 
cations which  have  been  but  imperfectly 
examined ;    and   the  public  arcnives    of 
France  do,  or  at  least  did  lately,  contain  a 
great  deal  of  curious  and  unpublished  mat- 
ter ;  all  of  which,  we  think,  if  duly  exam- 
ined, sifted,  and  arranged,  would   throw 
very  important  lights  on  this  most  inter- 
esting— and,  we  must  say,  still  unwritten 
— ^history.     We  have  not  the  pretension  of 
being  able  to  contribute  anything  to  such 
a  work;  but  in  the  following  hasty  and, 
we  are  well  aware,  very  imperfect  sketch 
of  the  events  of  Robespierre's  life,  we 
shall  indicate  some  of  the  doubts  and  dif- 
ficulties which  have  struck  our  minds,  in 
the  hope  of  directing,  to  their  elucidation, 
the  attention  of  those  who  may  have  more 
leisure  and  better  opportunities  of  investi- 
gation. 

Francis    Maximilian  Joseph  Isidore 
l)B  Robespierre^  was  bom  on  the  6th  of 


*  When  Robespierre  fint  appeared  in  the  world 
oe  prefixed  Uie  feudal  particle  deXohw  name.  He 
wu  entered  at  college  as  de  RobupUm—he  waa 
mted  to  the  Statee-Qeneral  as  d$  RobeepierTe; 
>ner  the  abolition  of  all  feudal  distinctions  he 
J^ected  the  de  and  called  himself  Robe$pi$rre. 
Of  this  these  Memoirs  take  no  notice ;  yet  it  is  not 
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April,  1759.*  His  fkther  was  an  advocate 
at  Arras ;  he  lost  his  mother  (Mary  Car- 
reau,  a  brewer's  daughter)  when  he,  the 
eldest  of  four  children,  was  seven  ^^ears 
old ;  and  his  fiather,  soon  after  his  wife's 
death,  fled  his  own  country  for  debt — kept 
for  a  short  time  a  French  school  at  Co- 
logne— thence  passed  over,  it  is  said,  to 
England — and,  finally,  to  America,  and 
there  disappeared.  Laponneraye  (for  it 
would  be  idle  to  keep  up  the  farce  of  attri- 
buting these  Memoirs  to  Charlotte  Robes- 
pierre) tells  us  that  the  father  had  acquired 
ffreat  consideration  by  his  integrity  and 
his  virtues,  and  was  at  once  honored  and 
beloved  by  the  whole  city  of  Arras ;  and 
suggests,  that  having  been  advised  to  travel 
for  a  short  time  to  alleviate  his  grief  for  the 
loss  of  his  wife,  he  did  so,  and  died  a  victim 
to  his  uxorious  sensibility — though  nobody 
ever  knew  when,  where,  or  how.  But  La- 
ponneraye does  not  inform  us  why  his  sen- 
sibility did  not  take  the  more  obvious  course 
of  devoting  himself  to  the  care  of  his  in- 
fant family,  instead  of  abandoning  Uiem 
in  utter  destitution  to  the  charity  of  their 
neighbors. 

These  Memoirs  are  very  indignant  at 
some  biographies  which  state  (improbably 
enouffh)  that  Robespierre's  diabolical  dis- 
position exhibited  itself  almost  in  infancy 
by  his  beheading  pigeons  and  sparrows. 
The  Memoirs  do  not  deny,  and  do  not  • 
regret,  that  Maximilian  sent  thousands  of 
men  and  women  to  the  guillotine ;  but  that 
he  killed  pigeons  and  sparrows — what  an 
atrocious  calumny  1  Not  content  with  a 
mere  refutation  of  this  slander,  the  Me- 
moirs undertake  to  establish  the  very 
reverse:  they  confess  that  he  did  keep 
sparrows  and  pigeons,  but  so  far  from  be- 
heading them,  he  would  weep  at  Uie  even 
accidental  death  of  his  little  favorites.  We 
shall  give  one  passage  as  a  perfect  speci- 
men of  the  absurd  style  in  which  these 
Memoirs  have  been  fabricated : — 

*  A  poor  pigeon,  forgotten  one  night  by  us,'  [the 
sisters,]  <in  a  garden,  perished  in  a  storm.    On 


an  unimportant  circumstance ;  CamiHe  Desmotilins, 
in  one  or  his  publications,  recaUed  this  disagreeable 
fact  to  Robespierre's  memory  in  an  tign-^biuB  tone 
—half  sneer,  half  flatterer— which  we  suspect  was 
more  likdy  to  have  contributed  to  his  proecription 
even  than  tiie  ZUux  CorddUr  itself.  At  the  moment 
that  Camille  revived  this  unlucky  proof  of  the  sfMs* 
eraqi  of  M.  de  Robespierre,  it  was  an  imputation  that 
would  have  sent  a  less  popular  man  to  the  guillotine ; 
and  Robespierre  might  well  have  remembered  it 
with  mortal  resentment 

*  This  is  the  statement  hi  the  fiist  public  OMDtioa 
that  ever  was  made  of  him— the  general  list  of  the 
members  of  the  States-CJeneral ;  and  it  would  seem 
as  if  that  statement  was  made  by  himself:  all Jtbe 
late  biographies  give  the  year  1 760.  O  ~^ 
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bearing  of  this  death  Maximflian  bant  into  tears ;  he 
overwhelmed  us  with  reproaches,  which  our  careless- 
ncM  but  too  veil  deserved,  and  swore  never  ai^ain  to 
trust  us  with  anv  of  his  dear  pigeons.  It  is  now 
sixty  yesn  since,  by  a  childish  negliseoce,  I  thus  ex- 
cited the  gnef  and  tears  of  my  elder  brother,  and 
epen  to  this  hour  hi  hbaat  blbcds  for  it  I  seem  not 
to  have  grown  a  day  older  since  the  trag^l  end  of 
the  poor  pigeon  so  tenderly  affected  Maximilian  and 
so  dei^y  afflicted  myself.' — p.  41. 

A  pigeon,  dying — as  if  it  were  a  hot-house 
plant-— of  beinff  left  out  a  night  I  and  the 
heart  that  still  oleeds  for  it  at  the  end  of 
aixlyyearel — nixiy  years,  too,  of  such 
events  as  might,  we  think,  have  afibttled 
even  the  sister  of  Robespierre  some  better 
excuse  for  a  p^ennial  bleeding  of  the 
hearth 

AAer  this  we  shall  spare  our  readers 
any  further  specimen  of  the  style  in  which 
Laponneraye  inculcates  the  chief,  we  might 
ahndstsay  the  sole,  topic  of  his  work, 
namely  the  extreme  tenderness  and  hu- 
maniiy  of  Robespierre's  nature,  and  his 
e^Mtilutional  and  almost  morbid  hbrror 
of  blood.  It  is  yery  true  that  Robespierre, 
and  many  other  of  the  bloodiest  idllains 
of  the  rerolution,  (Marat  himself,  for  in- 
stance,) began  by  declaiming  against  the 
punishment  of  death,— as  indeed  they  did 
against  tUl  existing  laws  and  punishments, 
and  ibr  very  obyious  reasons.  We  will 
even  admit  that  men,  not  naturally  worse 
than  others,  may,  by  faction,  frenzy,  or 
fear,  be  carried  away  into  excesses  which 
in  their  eartier  days  diey  would  have  con- 
templated with  horror — but  it  is  nauseous 
to  £Dd  a  hack  scribbler  like  this  Laponne- 
raye stupidly  and  shamelessly  declaiming 
on  the  peculiar  benignity  of  the  roost 
whoksale  murderer  that,  we  believe,  the 
worU  ever  jNroduced.  We  shall,  therefore, 
trouble  oiMT  readers  no  further  with  this 
poimi 

'  A  different  and  more  considerable  class 
of  writers  hftve  been  carried,  by  various 
motives,  into  aa  opposite  yet  almost  equal- 
ly false  estimate  of  his  character.  They 
represent  him  as  a  *  plat  coquin*^-^  *  ntai>,' 
a  low  fellow  of  no  abilities,  raised  to  emi- 
nence by  mere  accident,  blood-thirsty 
without  object  or  measure,  and  instigated 
to  enormous  wickedness  by  a  blind  and 
gratuitous  malevolence  against  the  human 
race.  This  is,  a  priori,  incredible,  and 
sterns  indeed  contradicted  by  the  facts  of 
the  ease.  Robespierre  must  have  been  a 
xAftn  of  abilities, — ^well  educated, — a  to- 
lerable writer,  an  effective  speaker, — and, 
at  least,  a  clever  party  tactician.  In  a 
Mason  of  i^eneral  brutality,  profligacy, 
afid  eormption,  his  manners  and  conduct 
were  decent,  and  his  personal  integrity 


unimpeached.*  He  had  neither  the  elo- 
quence of  Vergniaud  not  the  viffor  of 
Danton,  but  he  had  a  combination  of  quaB- 
ties  which  enabled  him  to  subdue  them,  as 
well  as  all  other  rivals,  mnd  to  raise  him- 
self to  the  sovereign  authonty  on  the  ruins 
both  of  the  kingdom  and  the  republic 
He  (we  know  not  who  it  wa^f  took  no 
unfeir  view  either  of  Maximilian's  charac- 
ter or  of  that  of  his  succeesor,  who  called 
Bonaparte  Robespierre  &  cheval, — a  mili- 
tary Robespierre, — ^and  it  is  probable  that 
if  Robespierre,  in  the  crisis  of  his  fate,  had 
possessed  or  employed  military  talents, 
the  Tenth  Thermidor  might  have  been  an 
Eighteenth  Brumaire. 

ft  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  both 
the  Robespierres  owed   their    education, 
their  maintenance,  and  even  their  profes- 
sion as  a^dvocates,  to  those  charitable  in- 
stitutions which  they  were  so  active  in 
destroying,  and  in  an  especial  degree  to 
that  clergy  which  they  persecuted  with 
such  incredible  cruelty.    Maximilian  and 
Augustin  began  their   education   at  the 
college  (or  public  school)  at  Arras,  where 
Maximilian  showed,  at  the  age  of  ten  or 
eleven,  such  dispositions,  as,  coupled  with 
his  destitute  state,  attracted   the  notice 
and  charity  of  the  neighboring  clergy, 
and,  amongst  them,  of  M.  de  Conzie,  bish- 
op of  Arras,  who  obtained,  from  the  great 
Abbaye  de  St.  Waast,  one  of  its  exhibitions 
to  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand,  at  Paris, 
for  the  promising  atid  interesting  orphan. 
On  his  arrival  in  Paris  another  benevolent 
ecclesiastic,  M.  de  la  Roche,  a  canon  of 
Notre  Dame,  took  him  under  his  protec- 
tion, and  during  eight  years  Robespierre 
prosecuted  his  studies  with  so  much  suc- 
cess, and  so  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
patrons,  that  when  Ms  own  period  of  edu- 
cation had  been, — at  the  age  of  nineteen, — 
accomplished,  the  vacant  exhibition  was 
transferred  to  the  younger  brother  Angus- 
tin.    M.  de  la  Roche,  we  are  told,  died  in 
the  earlier  years  of  Robespierre's  resi- 
dence in  Paris,  but  we  do  not  know  the 
name  nor  the  fate  of  the  benevolent  eccle- 
siastics who  recommended  him  to  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  bishop.     Did  they  die  in 
the  course  of  nature,  before  th6  Revolu- 
tion, or  did  they  perish  in  the  massacres 
of  September,  or  were  they  reserved  for 


*  'Les  GKroDdins  se  dechainaient  impitoyiWe- 
ment  centre  Kobespi&rre  parceque  le  succ^  de^ce 

r'on  appelait  sa  veriu  et  son  ekq^unee  lee  irritait  — 
Thiers,  99. 

t  As  the  ancient  mvthologists  approfpriated  aU  le- 

gendaiy  wonders  to  Eler^ales,  die  modems  attnbote 

all  atntj  political  honsmots  to  M.  de  Tall^rand,  and 

I  tfaia  amongst  the  rest,— but  wo  snspect  undeseiTedly. 
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the  lingering  tortores  of  what  was  ironi- 
cally called  deportation  V  We  trust  that 
these  good  men,  like  M.  de  la  Roche,  were 
spared  the  agonies  of  the  Revolation  and 
the  gmlUess  remorse  of  baring  contribut- 
ed to  the  elevation  of.  Robespierre.  Still 
more  consolatory  would  it  be  if  we  had 
any  reason  to  beliere  that  even  one  of  his 
benefactors  surviyed,  and  had  been  sared 
in  the  general  persecution  by  the  gratitude 
of  his  pupil.  It  has  been  said^  indeed, 
that  he  always  exhibited  a  certain  degree 
of  respect  and  protection  to  the  persecuted 
clergy,  and  it  has  been  surmised  that  he 
nerer  wholly  forgot  either  his  personal 
obligations  to  them,  or  the  relirious  im- 
pressions which  they  had  given  him.  This 
seems  to  be  admitted  by  writers  the  least 
Bstyorable  to  his  general  character ;  but  we 
confess  that  we  discover  no  facta  indica- 
tive of  any  such  feelings, 

Robespierre  now  dedicated  himself  to 
the  law,  and  was  admitted,  Laponneraye 
says,  to  the  bar  of  the  parliament  of  Paris: 
—we  doubt  this  fact — as  we  do  not  £na 
lus  name  in  the  official  list ;  at  all  events 
his  residence  and  his  practice  were  in  bis 
native  town  of  Arras,  where  he  obtained 
some  literary  reputation  as  well  as  some 
legal  success ;  a  small  portion  of  litera- 
ture and  law  seems  to  have  gone  a  great 
way  at  Arras,  for  the  materials  on  which 
Robespierre's  provincial  fame  is  built  are 
very  trivial. 

Laponneraye  gives  us  (what  he  might 

have  received  from  Mile.   Robespierre) 

some  opuscula,  written  by  Maximilian  at 

this  period.     The  first  is  a  dedication  to 

the  *  Manes  of  Jean  Jacaues  Rousseau*  of 

some  work,  the  name  ana  subject  of  which 

ve  are  not  told.     The  fabncator  of  the 

autohiographical    Memoirs    (who     also 

seems  to  have  obtained  it  from  Charlotte) 

makes  it  the  introduction  to  his  work : 

we  suspect  its  authenticity;  it  is  indeed 

the  kind  of  trash  which  people  at  that 

day  used  to  write  about  Rousseau,  but  it 

certainly  would  be  well  for  Robespierre's 

literary  reputation  if  we  could  exculpate 

him  from  having  writteo,  after  he  had 

reached  the  years  of  discretion  and  was 

become  a  senator,  such  nonsense  as  this : — 

^Thy  example  shall  be  my  j^uide.    Thy  adroim- 

ble  CoMFBssioNS,  those  high  and  candid  emanations 

<)*  the  parity  of  thy  sonl,— [lAe  most  beasU$  tnuh  that 

^ftitded  thi  ftrus] — wiU  go  down  to  posterity, 

1^  sven  as  a  model  of  taste  thao  as  a  proMgy  tftfr- 

*{[<•    I  will  walk  in  thy  venerated  footsteps,  even 

^fi{^l  shoold  leave  a  name  which  future  a^es  may 

*>otmqmre  about,— happy  ifj  in  the  perilous  career 

which  an  onheard  of  revolvtion  opens  to  us,  I  shall 

j^niia  immovably  (aithful  to  the  inspiratieDS  which  1 

we  imbibed  from  thy  writings.'— p.  133, 

This  dedication  affords  Laponneraye  an 


excuse  for  making  Chariotte  Robespierre 
say — 

'  1  know  not  on  what  occasion  it  was,  but  it  is  cerUdn 
that  my  brother  bad  an  inUroUto  with  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau.  This  I  only  know  by  the  dedication  he 
addressed  to  his  manes.' — p.  44, 

The  autohtographioal  Memoirs  had  al- 
ready boih  on  the  same  expression  a  long 
j&ble  of  a  sentimental  interview*  of  which, 
had  it  been  truot  Charlotte  might  have  in- 
formed Laponneraye;  but,  in  fact*  the 
phrase  of  the  dedication  says  only*-**/ 
saw  you  in  your  laUer  days*  (p.  132): 
which,  as  the  context  shows,  probably 
means  no  more  than  that  he  may  hava 
seen  him  in  the  street  But  such  are  the 
scanty  and  trivial  incidents  with  which 
these  fabricators  are  forced  to  eke  out 
their  pretended  Memoirs. 

But  there  are  some  other  specimens  of 
Robespierre's  early  literature,  the  very 
mediocrity  and  insipidity  of  which  make 
an  interesting  contrast  wiUi  the  terrible 
celebrity  of  his  after  life.  Few  thinffs  con- 
tributed  more  to  the  bad  taste  and  false 
morality  which  prepared  and  accelerated 
the  Revolution  tnan  those  soi-disant  lite- 
rary Societies,  which  propagated  th  m* . 
selves  over  the  whole  face  of  France  -  and 
by  the  natural  operation  of  which  both  the 
vanity  of  individuals  and  an  esprit  de 
corps  became  enlisted  in  the  general  attack 
upon  all  received  principles  and  all  con- 
stituted authority.  One  of  these  Socie- 
ties— that  of  Dijon — announced  so  early  ' 
as  1750  the  ridiculous  question,  Whether  ' 
the  arts  and  sciences  had  been  beneficial 
to  mankind  t  Rousseau  took  the  negative 
side  of  this  thesis,  and  the  success  of  his 
paradoxical  essay  had  a  mat  tendency 
to  pervert  the  minds  of  both  the  Societies 
themselves  and  of  the  candidates  for  their 
honors;  the  young  literati  despised  the 
beaten  track  of  received  ophiions,  and 
*  sought  for  eminence  in  the  heresies  of 
paradox.*  Robespierre  was  one  of  these 
neophytes. 

In  1784,  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences at  Metz  proposed  &  Pf^z®  ^r  the 
best  essay  on  the  question,  Whence  arises 
the  opinion  which  extends  to  a  whoie  * 
family  a  portion  of  the  disgrace  inflicted 
on  a  criminal  by  a  degrading  punishr 
ment  ? — and  is  that  opinion  bengicial  to 
society  or  otherwise?  For  this  pri«e 
Robespierre  became  a  candidate,  and  of 
course  took  die  liberal  sid«i  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  and,  in  allusion  to  this  circnmstaDce^ 
Laponneraye  pats  into  Charlotte!s  mouth 
this  significant  remark,  that  Maximilian 
little  thought  that  be  was  pleading  by  an- 
ticipation the  cause  of  his  awn  family ; 
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but  she  assures — in  a  sentimental  apostro- 
phe— ^his  *  ombre  oh&rie,^  that  she  is  *  aU 
glorious  of  belonging  to  his  blood* —to  his 
blood  ? — yes,  that  is  the  very  wprd ! 

Sometime  after,  the  Academy  of  Amiens 
offered  a  prize  for  an  *  Eloge  de  QresseV 
Robespierre  again  entered  the  lists,  but 
obtained  only  an  honorable  mention,  for 
none  of  the  essays  were  thought  worthy 
of  the  prize.  One  Dubois  de  Fosseaux 
(a  professor,  who  afterwards  became 
mayor  of  Arras,  and  who,  Laponneraye 
states,  as  if  it  was  something  very  surpris- 
ing, from  being  an  admirer,  became  an 
enemy  of  Robespierre)  addressed  to  him 
some  consolatory  verses  on  the  bad  taste 
of  the  judges ;  which,  poor  as  they  are, 
show  that  Kobespierre  had  already  some 
admirers.  Fosseaux  entreats  him  not  to 
allow — 

*  Cette  modestie 

La  compagne  fidele,  et  le  sceau  du  g^nie.* 

to  obscure  his  merit — 

<  Ne  vas  paa^  cependant,TOQloir  priTer  ta  tite 
Des  laurien  immortela  que  la  gloire  t'appr^te.' 

And  proceeding  to  prophesy  his  young 
friend's  *destins  glorieux,'*  he  concludes 
with  a  triple  compliment  to  his  profes- 
sional, his  moral,  and  his  social  charac- 
ter:— 

<  Appni  dee  tnalbenreiix — ^reDgeitr  de  I'innocence, 
Tu  vis  pour  la  verfti~pour  la  douce  amiti^  I' 

But  Arras  itself  was  not  without  one  of 
these  Societies,  the  members  of  which 
wore  and  conferred  crowns  of  roses,  and 
called  themselves  Les  Rosatis :  and  in 
this  foolery,  we  are  told,  magistrates,  law- 
yers, judges,  priests,  and  in  short  all  the 
gravest  personages  of  the  town  were  not 
ashamed  to  partake — a  small  but  not  un- 
important indication  of  the  disorder  of 
the  public  mind.  Into  this  literary  union 
Robespierre  was  of  course  admitted ;  and 
Charlotte  it  seems  preserved  an  extempore 
song  with  which  her  amiable  brother  re- 
galed the  society  on  the  occasion  of  his 
admission.  It  is  really  so  curious  to  see 
the  terrible  Maximilian  of  the  Convention, 
under  his  softer  name  of  Isidore,  crowned 
with  roses,  and  singing  des  couplets 
galans  et  spirituels  to  Messieurs  les 
Kosatis,  that  we  thank  Laponneraye  for 
having  preserved  this  anecdote  and  a  copy 
of  the  song ;  with  the  first  verse  of  whicn, 
rather  as  a  moral  than  a  literary  curiosity, 
we.  present  our  readers :  » 
<  Bmurcimmi  H  Jiieuiewr$d$la8ccUU  de$  Aototlf. 

*  Je  Toil  Npino  avec  la  rose 
0ans  Iflt  booquets  que  vous  m'offiti ; 


Et  lorsque  vous  me  cd^breo, 
Vos  vert  d€conrageDt  ma  prose. 

Tout  qu*on  me  dit  de  charm&nt, 
Meaaieort,  a  droit  de  me  comoDdr&— 

La  rote  eat  Totre  comptunent ; 
L'^piue  est  la  loi  d'jr  r^pondre  !* — p.  IM. 

Pas  si  btte,  for  a  convivial  improvisation  I 
But  the  time  was  now  approaching  when 
all  these  follies  were  to  bear  their  disas- 
trous fruits.     The  public  mind  of  France 
had  become  so  excited  and  perverted  by  a 
variety  of  causes  great  and  small,  and  of 
grievances  real  and  imaginary,  that  at  the 
proclamation  for  assembling   the  States- 
General  the  whole  nation  went  mad,  and 
to  this  hour  has  never  recovered  from  its 
insanity.     Amongst  the  most  remarkable 
symptoms  of  the  frenzy  was  the  choice  of 
its  representatives  ]  and  the  prophetic  eye 
of  Mr.  Burke  saw,  in  the  very  selection  of 
the  National  Assembly,  a  pledge  of  all 
the  misrule  and  misfortune  which  follow- 
ed.    Robespierre — who  had  already  ob- 
tained some  reputation  at  the  bar,  particu- 
larly by  a  pleading  in  favor  of  some  per- 
sons who  had  erected  lightning-conductors, 
which  their  neighbors  complained  of— 
Robespierre  embraced  the  revolutionary 
cause  with,  ardor,  and  by  his  opposition  to 
what  he  called  the  aristocratical  usurpa- 
tions of  the  preliminary  arrangements  for 
assembling  the  States,  rendered  himself  so 
troublesome  to   the  existing  authorities, 
and  so  acceptable  to  the  lower  classes  o( 
electors  (for  it  was  almost  universal  suf- 
frage), that,  without  any  other  reputation 
than  that  of  paradox  and  turbulence,  or 
any  other  property  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  but  his  garland  of  roseSt  he  was 
elected  member  for  one  of  the  great  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire.  His  colleagues  were 
still  more  obscure,  and  so  notoriously  ia- 
capable,  that  in  the  first  personal  account 
we  have  ever  seen  of  the  members  o(  the 
Assembly,    •  De    Robespierre^    avocai^ 
stands  lasl  indeed  on  the  list,  but  with  this 
note,  *  ce  dernier  se  charge  de  parler  pour 
tout  le  reste.* 

In  the  biographies  it  is  stated  that 
Robespierre  was  for  a  considerable  time  a 
silent  member,  and  when  at  last  he  ventur- 
ed to  say  a  few  words  was  little  attended 
to.  The  autobiographical  Memoirs  state 
(and  this  is  one  of  a  thousand  proofs  of 
their  falsity)  that  'he  first  ventured  afev> 
words  on  the  20th  July,*  M.  Thiers,  in 
his  History  of  the  Revolution,  tells  that  his 
speaking  was  heavy  and  pedantic;  and 
that  it  was  not  till  after  long  practice  he 
attained  in  the  times  of  ther  Convention 
some  facility  of  extemporizing.  This  caa- 
not  be  quite  true.     Dumont   describes 
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lirelily  a  scene  which  occurred  in  the  very 

first  days  of  t?ie  Assembly : — 

'The  iAugj,  for  the  pnrpaM  of  tmpriting  the 
Tien  Etat  into  a  unioa  of  the  orders,  sent  a  depota- 
tioD  to  invite  the  Tiers  to  a  conference  on  the  dis- 
treasec  of  the  poor.  The  Tiers  saw  through  the 
desi^  and  not  wishing  to  acknowledge  the  clergy 
a>  a  sqMrate  body,  yet  afiraid  to  reject  so  charitable 
and  popular  a  proposition,  knew  not  what  answer  to 
make,  when  one  of  the  deputies^  after  concurring  in 
the  description  of  the  miseries  of  the  people,  rose  and 
iddressed  the  ecclesiastical  deputation : — *<  Go  tdl 
ytwetUeaguiStUuAiftkofmref  misiouatordUiHthe 
fwpUy  tkeif  thutdd  hasten  to  untte  tkemMtkoes  in  thi$ 
M  mih  the  friends  of  the  people.  Tell  them  no  longer 
to  retard  our  proceedmgs,  mid  the  public  good,  bv  contu- 
matimis  delmySf  or  to  Iry  to  eorry  their  point  by  such 
itratagems  m  this,  RtUher  let  them,  as  ministers  of 
reKgimi,  as  worthy  servants  i^f  their  Master,  renewiee 
the  tfimdor  which  surrofunds  them,  the  luxury  which 
minttt  thepoor,  Dismies  those  insolent  lackeys  who  at' 
imi  you — «ctf  your  gaudy  equipages — and  convert  these 
Mfow  superftuiHea  into  >bod  for  the  poor.*>  At  thi4 
speech,  which  expressed  so  well  the  passions  of  the 
moment,  there  arose  not  applause,  that  would  have 
appeared  like  a  bravado,  but  a  confused  murmur  of 
approbation  much  more  flatterin^r-^every  one  asked 
who  was  the  speaker  1 — he  was  not  known,  but  in  a 
few  minutes  his  name  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth — 
it  was  one  which  afterwards  made  all  France  trem- 
ble—it  was  RoBBSPiBiULB.'— Dumont,  8ouv,  de  Jtfir., 
61. 

This  sally,  assuredly,  however  unjust 
and  ungrateful  to  his  old  benefactors,  was 
u  ready,  as  artful,  and  as   eloquent  as 
anything  the  annals  of  that  Assembly  can 
produce;  and,  although  Robespierre  can- 
not be  said  to  have  sustained  the  vigor  of 
this  first  flight,  or  to  have  placed  himself 
on  the  line  of  the  Mirabeaus,  Maurys,  Ca- 
ales,  or  Barnaves — yet  he  certainly  very 
soon  distinguished  himself  from  the  com- 
mon herd,  both  by  the  frequency  and  the 
comparative  merits  of  his  discourses.     It 
is  very  remarkable  how  few  orators  the 
revolution  has  produced,  first  and  last     It 
might  have  been  a  priori  expected,  that  a 
lively,  loquacious  people,  not  remarkable 
for  diffidence,  familiar  with  every  species 
of  histrionic    exhibition,   and    electrified 
through  all  ranks  and  classes  by  the  most 
anddcn  and  violent  excitement  which  ever 
conflagrated  a  nation — it  might,  we  say, 
hare  been   expected,   that  such  circum- 
stances  would  have  produced  a  crowd  of 
orators  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word — 
And  it  hardly  produced  one.     Mirabeau, 
the  nearest  to  that  character,  made  a  few 
extemporaneous  sorties^  the  vigor,  audaci- 
fy.  and  singularity  of  which  raised  him  to 
a  stupendous  eminence ;  but  all  his  ora- 
^ons  were  written,  and  the  best  of  them, 
*8  we  are    told,   not    written  by    him- 
'*lf-    The  practice  of  the  pulpit — (which 
^der  the  old  regime,  was  very  rhetori- 
CftiV-and  the  habits  of  the  bar  gave  fa- 
^fy  to  a  few  priests  and  lawyers ;  but 


on  the  whole,  considering  that  the  Assem- 
bly consisted  of  near  1200  members,  the 
disproportion  of  oratorical  ability  develop- 
ed is,  at  first  sight,  unaccountable.  We 
are  inclined  to  suspect  that  this  result  is 
in  a  great  degree  attributable  to  a  cause  from 
which  a  contrary  efifect  might  have  been 
expected ;  we  mean  the  influence  of  the 
tribunes,  or  what  we  call  the  strangers'* 
gallery.  The  direct  and  summary  autho- 
rity which  these  vociferous  critics  exercis- 
ed over  the  members  operated  in  several 
ways  to  repress  the  development  of  ora- 
torical talent  Few  men  have  in  their  first 
essays  such  nerve,  coolness,  and  self-pos- 
session as  enable  them  to  face  an  assem- 
bly even  of  indulgent  colleagues,  much  less 
a  still  more  numerous  and  less  ceremo- 
nious audience  in  the  galleries.  Many  who 
might  have  been  by  practice  and  cultiva- 
tion considerable  speakers,  were  probably 
awed  into  silence  by  those  ferocious  crit- 
ics; and  t?U)se  were  most  liable  to  be  thus 
awed,  who,  from  the  delicacy  of  their  taste, 
the  precision  of  their  logic,  the  elegance 
of  their  language,  and  the  moderation  of 
their  views,  might  otherwise  have  been 
likely  to  rank  as  the  greatest  ornaments 
of  the  Assembly.  And  not  only  did  the 
galleries  subdue  diflidence  and  delicacy 
into  silence,  but  they  operated  by  the  in- 
timidation of  physical  force.  Members 
who  happened  to  take  the  less  popular  side 
of  a  question  were  outrageously  assaulted 
— their  houses  were  plundered  and  burned 
— and  in  not  a  few  instances  they  narrow- 
ly escaped  massacre.  That  must  be  but 
a  bad  school  of  oratory,  where  one  side 
was  nearly  silenced,  and  even  of  the  others 
those  only  were  listened  to  who  pandered 
to  the  appetite  of  the  mob  by  every  ex- 
treme of  exaggeration,  brutality,  and  vi- 
olence. These  causes  appear  to  us  to  ac- 
count for  the  gradual  diminution  and  final 
suppression  of  good  speaking  in  the  suc- 
cessive National  Assemblies,  and  the  im- 
molation (under  various  pretences)  of 
every  man  of  any  oratorical  abilities,  the 
moment  that  he  evinced  the  slightest  op- 
position to  the  ferocious  frenzy  of  the 
galleries ;  and  we  ihink  that  it  is  a  confir- 
mation of  our  hypothesis,  that  since  the 
French  Chambers  have  acquired  by  the 
Restoration  something  like  independence 
of  the  galleries,  there  has  been  more  good 
speaking,  and  a  greater  number  of  good 
speakers,  than  the  republican  assemblies 
(notwithstanding  all  their  boasted  abilities 
and  energies)  were  able  to  exhibit 

We  fiud,  in  one  of  Robespierre's  own 
speeches  in  the  Jacobins,  evidence  of  the 
enormous  number  of  this  auxiliary  audi- 
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ence  in  the  first  Assembly  at  Vehiailles, 
accompanied  with  a  shrewd  hint  as  to  their 
influence  over  the  intimidated  representa^ 
tives.  The  passage,  besides  its  historical 
value,  will  have  some  additional  interest 
for  those  who  remember  the  anxiety  that 
has  been  lately  shown  for  an  increase  of 
accommodation  for  the  'public  in  our 
House  of  Commons. 

'  A  still  more  interesting  object  is  the  publicity 
of  the  proceeding  of  the  National  Assembly;  1 
mean  such  a  publicity  as  the  interests  of  the  notion 
require,  and  1  am  far  from  thinking  that  the  fimited 
space  reserved  for  the  public  in  the  small  and  incon- 
venient place  of  your  present  sittings  (the^on^ge)  is 
sufficient  for  this  essential  object,  at  least  in  the  opin- 
ion of  those  who  have  ealeuUied  the  causes  of  the  re- 
volution. The  animated  and  imposing  spectacle  of 
the  six  thousand*  spectators  who  surrounded  us  at 
Versailles  contributed  not  a  tUtle  to  the  courage  and 
energy  which  were  necessary  to  our  success.  If 
to  the  Constituent  Assembly  nss  been  ascribed  the 
glory  of  having  prostrated  despotism,  it  most  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  representatives  only  shated  it  toUh  the 
g(dUries.*—IHscoursauxJacoinns,  10  Feb.  1798. 

It  is  a  fact  which  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  seen  anywhere  sufficiently  stated  and 
developed,  that,  throughout  the  whole  re- 
volution, the  galleries  entirely  directed 
the  assemblies ;  and  although  all  the  his- 
torians have  noticed  the  indolence  of  the 
spectators  on  particular  occasions,  no  one 
has  considered  it  as  what  it  really  was — a 
regular,  systematic,  organized  power, 
never  concealed,  never  intermitted,  rarely 
resisted,  and  always  predominant — the 
vultv8  instantis  Tyrannic  before  which 
the  several  assemblies  all  quailed,  but 
most  of  all  that  cowardly  and  imbecile 
Convention  which  such  historians  as 
Thiers  eulogise  for  its  grandeur  and  energy, 
while  it  was  in  fact  the  trembling  slave  of 
its  own  brutal  galleries.  These  are  im- 
portant considerations ;  and  although  our 
long  established  parliamentary  habits  and 
traditions  may  save  us  from  a.xiy  immediate 
danger  on  this  score,  we  cannot  but  see 
many  indications  that  it  is  not  altogether 
so  visionary,  or  even  so  remote  as  it  may 
at  this  moment  appear  to  many  of  our 
readers. 

The  ablest  and  most  popular  members 
of  the  National  Assembly  lost  themselves 
successively  by  an  attempt  to  arrest  the 
democratic  current,  and  to  guide  as 
statesmen  the  revolution  which  they  had 
excited  as  demagogues.  So  fell  Lafay- 
ette, Bailly,  Dupont,  Mirabeau,  Talley- 
rand, the  Lameths,  Barnave,  Brissot,  Ro- 

*  The  gaHeries  of  the  Hall  des  Menus  Plaisvrs, 
where  the  Assembly  sat  at  Versailles,  thoufth  very 
extensive,  could  not  have  held  any  thing  like  this 
number ;  but  we  copy  from  the  original  speech  be- 
fore us. 


land,  Vergtdand,  and  every  prominent  man 
in  the  Constituent  and  Legislative  Assem- 
blies. Robespierre  alone  nad  the  instinct, 
whether  of  prudence  or  of  cowardice,  to 
repudiate  all  personal  advancement,  all 
desire  to  take  any  direct  share  in  the  of- 
ficial administration  of  afi&irs :  thence  he 
obtained  the  reputation  and  name  of  the 
Incorruptible  ;  and  thence,  by  restricting 
himself  to  the  mere  duties  of  a  deputy,  and 
by  avoiding  all  the  odium  and  responsi- 
bility of  government,  this  provincial  law- 
yer obtained  such  an  ascendancy  in  the 
Jacobin  Club,  and  eventually  in  the  Con- 
vention and  in  its  committeeSt  as  was  in 
practice  equivalent  to  a  dictatorship ;  and 
he  felt  at  last,  when  the  necessities  of  his 
position  forced  him  to  take  individually 
a  prominent  part,  and  to  appear  personal- 
ly as  the  chief  citizen  of  the  republic :  bat 
we  anticipate. 

During  the  progress  of  the  National 
Assembly,  Robespierre  maintained  and 
increased  his  popularity  by  many  speeches 
and  motions,  which  we  have  not  room  to 
notice  separately,  equal  at  least  to  those 
of  his  rivals  in  talents,  and  generally  ex- 
ceeding them  in  popularity ;  but  towards 
its  close  he  made  and  carried  one  motion, 
to  which  some  historians  of  the  Revolution 
assign,  we  think,  a  very  exaggerated  im- 
portance— we  mean  the  vote  which  dis- 
qualified the  members  of  the  Constituent 
from  being  re-elected  to  the  second,  usual- 
ly   called    the     Legislative    Assembly. 
Whether  this  was  the  selfish  proposition 
of  a  man  who  doubted  of  his  own  re-elec- 
tion, or  the  mere  impulse  of  a  popularity- 
hunter,  or  whether  it  was  the  result  of  a 
deeper  calculation  of  its  consequences,  we 
have  no  sufficient  means  of  judging.    He 
also  excluded  members  of  the  Assembly^ 
from  the  ministry ;  and  tells  us  that  he  had 
once  intended  to  extend  the  prohibition 
even  to  the  acceptance  of  any  office  what- 
soever, but  was  dissuaded  from  this  imita- 
tion of  Cromwell's  self-denying  ordinance 
by  the  influence  of  Petion,  for  whom  Ro- 
bespierre professed  at  that  time  the  utmost 
private  and  public  friendship;   and  wf 
may  well  believe  that  Petion's  immediate 
appointment  to  the  most  prominent  prac- 
tical office  in  the  state,  that  of  Mayor  oi 
Paris,  and  Robespierre's  to  one  of  perhaps 
almost  equal  power,  that  of  Public  Ac- 
cuser^ may  have  influenced  this  decision. 
Is  it  not  possible  too  that,  by  the  double 
effect  of  these  decrees,  he  may  have  in- 
tended to  place  himself  in  one  of  the  de- 
partments of  the  ministry  ?    May  he  not 
have  acted  under  a  combination  of  vari- 
ous motives  T    Invited  by  the  popularity 
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of  thejopeasure,  ^d  con tiRinpUtiM  jthe  ap- 
poinUnent  of  himaelf  and  nis  /nends  U> 
important  offices,  be  may  have  been 
glad  to  s^nd  all  bis  rivjalg  and  adversaries 
of  tbe  £r8t  Assembly  back  into  the  ob- 
scurity of  private  ^ife^  and  as  the  Consti- 
tation  would  naturally  deprive  the  Legis- 
lative of  the  temporary  dictatorial  power 
which  the  Constituent  Assembly  had  exer- 
cised, he  may  have  thougrht  thai  he  would 
be  a  greater  man  with  tne  sword  of  the 
law  in  his  hand,  and  the  Jacobin  Club  at 
his  back,  than  he  could  hope  to  be  in  the 
re-elected  body  whose  functions  were  to 
be  strictly  legislative. 

Those  who  attribute  such  momentous 
nnd  fatal  eflects  to  this  self-denying  de- 
cree allege  that  the  new  Assembly  was 
thereby  oeprived  of  those  men  who,  hav- 
ing had  so  much  experience  and  worn  off 
the  sharp  edge  of  tneir  first  excitement, 
were  generally  inclined,  to  carry  the  Re- 
volution no  farther — and  the  king  and  the 
royalists  are  therefore  severely  censured 
for  having    countenanced  Robespierre's 
proposition.     Now  this  reaso^ulg  would 
be  very  just  if  it  could  be  shown  that  there 
existed  any  probabi]|ity  that  it  would  have 
been  tbe    moderate    and    constitutional 
members  of  t|;ie  old  Assembly  who  would 
have  been  re-elected  to  the  new.    But  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  moraUy  certain  that 
neoe  but  the  more  violent  demagogues 
would  havehiad  the  slightest  chance  of  re- 
election.    As  it  was,  not  one  person  who 
bad  belonged  to  the  privileged  orders  was 
cbosen,  nor  mor^  than  half  a  dozen  con- 
ititutionalists  of  any  note ;  the  rest  were 
selected  from  amongst  tho^e  who  in  the 
difierentdistrictshad  exhibited  the  greatest 
rcYolntionary  zeal — factious  lawyers — in- 
fidel sophists — club  orators — newspaper 
writers — and  unprincipled  adventurers  of 
&11  disreputable  cesses  and  characters. 
In  times  of  such  popular  excitement,  every 
i^ew  election  must  always  make  matters 
worse:  moderate  men  either  retire  or  are 
displaced — only  the  roost  violent  of  the 
former  body  are  re-chosen — and  the  new 
iQen,  eager  for  distinction,  seek  it  in  exag- 
geration.   The  non-election  of  the  Con- 
stituents was,  therefore,  in  no  degree  the 
cause  of  the  anarchy  and  horrors  which 
^flsued.    All  the  men  of  rank,  proptjrty, 
^i  experience  would  have  equally  been 
^ppt  mto  oblivion,  and  replaced  by  the 
orissots.  Louvets,  Rolands,  Gorsas,  Car- 
^  Qaudets,  Grarata»  and  hundreds  of 
I  other  names  tUl  then  wholly  obscure—but 
I  "oon  to  have  such  a  momentary  impor- 
1   *^^;  wid  such  eternal  infamy. 

^rior,  however,  to  this  period,  an  event 


occurred  in  which  Robespierre  bore  a  con- 
siderable, but  still  undefined  share,  and 
which  had  some  important  consequences, 
— we  mean  the  meeting  of  petitioners 
against  royalty  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  on 
Sunday  the  17th  July,  1791,  which  termi- 
nated so  bloodily.  At  this  time  the  great 
question  in  discussion  was  whether  the 
king's  late  flight  to  Yarennes  was  not  an 
abdication,  and  whether  royalty  should 
not  be  abolished.  On  Friday,  the  15th,  the 
Jacobins  decided  that  the  people  should 
be  invited  to  si^n  a  petition,  (drawn  by 
Brissot,)  demandmg  the  abolition.  This 
Robespierre  afterwards  declared  that  he 
disapproved,  from  a  presentiment  that  it 
would  be  made  an  occasion  and  excuse 
for  an  attack  on  the  People.  On  that  same 
day,  however,  the  question  was  decided 
by  the  Assembly  in  the  king's  favor ;  and 
on  the  next,  Saturday,  the  Jacobins,  whose 
policy  it  was  never  to  get  into  direct  col- 
lision with  the  Assembly,  *  ordered  the 
getition  to  be  withdrawn — the  question 
aving  been  decided.'  But  though  the 
club  as  a  body  wished  to  keep  up  appear* 
ances  with  the  Assembly,  no  such  reauerve 
was  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  People. 
Another  petition  was  therefore  prepared 
— for  the  signature  of  wbkh  all  citiiens 
were  invited  to  attend  next  day,  Sunday, 
the  17th  of  July,  at  the  altar  of  this  Coun- 
try in  the  Champ  de  Mars. 

This  meeting  was  undoubtedly  intended 
to  overawe,  and  perhaps  even .  to  attack 
and  dissolve  the  Assembly,  and  dethrone 
the  king.  But  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
when  th/e  people  began  to  assemble  in  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  two  men,  who  for  some 
unaccountable  purpose  had  hidden  them- 
selves under  the  altr,  were  detected  and 
murdered.  This  accident — {i/it  was  one) 
— gave  the  authorities,  a  reason  say  they 
— an  excuse  say  their  antagonists,  for 
forcibly  dispersing  the  meeting* — martial 
law  was  proclaimed, — ^its  ensign,  the  red 
jlag,  was  displayed ;  Bailly,  as  mayor  of 
Paris,  and  Lafayette,  at  the  head  of  Uie 
troops,  marched  to  the  Champ  de  Mars. 
Some  hundreds  of  the  populace  were  kill- 
ed, and  the  sedition  suppressed.  The 
Assembly  ordered  vigorous  prosecutions 
against  its  authors.  Robespierre  is  not 
named,  but  we, have  an  address  published 
on  the  occasion  in  defence  of  himself  and 
the  People,  which  shows  that  he  was 
charged  with  being  a  chief  cause  of  all 
these  calamities.  In  this  address  he  gives 
little  insight  into  his  personal  share  in  the 
transaction,  but  he  states  one  point  of  im- 
portance. The  partisans  of  Lafayette 
(Thiers  among   tne  rest)  represent  the 
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murder  as  haxring  been  committed  by  the 
petitioners  in  the  latter  part  of  the  day,  in 
the  course  of  the  tumult,  and  as  having 
been  the  immediate  cause  of  the  extremi- 
ties to  which  Lafayette  had  recourse. 
Robespierre,  on  the  contrary,  states  (and 
we  can  hardly  disbelieve  a  statement  so 
publicly  made  and  not  questioned  at  the 
time)  that  the  affair  of  the  two  men  had 
occurred  at  seven  in  the  morning,  and  was 
all  over  hours  before  the  meeting  of  the  pe- 
titioners, which  had  been  fixed  for  and  was 
not  held  before  noon.  No  rational  explana- 
tion has  ever  been  given  of  the  object  of 
the  two  men,  who  had  brought  provisions 
for  the  day,  and  had  bored  holes  in  the 
steps  of  the  alttr — as  some  writers  guess, 
for  the  indulgence  of  indecent  curiosity. 
We  rather  suspect  them  to  have  been 
spies  on  the  meeting ;  but  it  was  certainly 
very  carious  that  their  unpremeditated 
massacre  should  have  afforded  so  oppor- 
tune a  justification  for  measures  which 
seem  to  have  been  antecedently  prepared. 
This  being  the  first  time — since  the  affair 
of  Reveillon,  in  April,  1789,  which  we 
shaU  have  occasion  to  mention  presently 
---that  force  was  employed  to  disperse  a 
revolutionary  meeting,  it  made  a  great 
8en«ati(m,  and  put  a  finishing  stroke  to 
the  unpopularity  of  Lafayette;  Robes- 
pierre vid  all  the  demagogues  were  as 
loud  and  virulent  against '  this  wanton  as- 
sault on  peaceable  citizens  met  to  exercise 
their  constitutional  rights  of  petitioning,' 
as  our  demagogues  were  at  the  suppression 
of  the  Manchester  meeting  in  1820.  This 
topic  was  so  successfully  labored  by  the 
democrats,  and  the  exertion  of  this  au- 
thority was  made  so  odious,  that  Bailly 
was  displaced,  Lafayette  forced  to  ex- 
change his  command  at  Paris  for  one  on 
the  uontiers,  and  the  agitators,  though 
baffled  for  the  moment,  obtained  a  convic- 
tion which  emboldened  all  their  subse- 
Suent  attempts,  that  no  man  would  again 
are  to  employ  the  military  force  in  the 
repression  of  sedition. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, Robespierre,  we  suspect,  soon 
discovered  that  he  had  made  a  mistake  in 
his  decree  of  non-election — Petion  ab- 
sorbed all  popularity  in  Paris,  and  the 
orators  of  the  Qironde  eclipsed  his  sena- 
torial reputation.  He  saw  that  the  Assembly 
(which  he  imagined  had  exhausted  its  rev- 
olutionary action)  had  gathered  like  Ant»- 
118,  fresh  life  and  vigor  from  its  late  contact 
with  its  native  soil,  and  he  seems  to  have 
felt  the  necessity  of  trying  new  modes  of 
keeping  himself  in  the  public  eye,  and  of 
retaining  the  public  attention.   He  became 


an  assidoous  attender,  a  constant  speaker, 
and  at  length  an  omnipotent  authority  at 
the  Jacobin  Club,  which,  situated  within  a 
musket  shot  of  the  Legislative  Chamber, 
had  erected  itself  into  an  auxiliary  legig- 
ture,  where  the  same  questions  were  dis- 
cussed, and  with  more  weight  on  public 
opinion  than  in  the  Assembly  itself.  On 
the  5th  of  February,  1792 — the  day  that 
the  Criminal  Tribunal  was  installed,  and 
that  Robespierre  entered  on  his  office 
of  Public  Accuser — he  pronounced  be- 
fore the  Jacobins  a  speech  containing  his 
reasons  for  having  accepted  the  office— 
the  principles  by  which  he  meant  to  be 
guided — and  his  resolution  to  hold  it  no 
longer  than  he  could  reconcile  it  to  the 
other  and  higher  duties  which  he  owed  to 
the  cause  of  liberty — meaning,  obviously, 
as  a  writer  and  as  a  Jacobin. 

This  address  from  a  magistrate  to  a 
club  is  itself  a  proof  that  the  club  had  al- 
ready usurped  the  powers  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  a  public  officer,  professing 
his  devotion  to  the  Constitution,  shoald 
have  adopted  a  course  so  utterly  unconsti- 
tutional, shows  the  extent  to  which  anar- 
chy had  already  proceeded.  But  Robes- 
pierre soon  discovered  that  popularity  and 
place,  and,  above  all,  a  place  which  oblig- 
ed him  to  execute  the  laws,  were  totally 
incompatible,  and  he  hastened  within  three 
months  to  resign  a  post  in  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  done  nothing — as  indeed 
might  have  been  expected  from  a  magis- 
trate who  thought  tumults  laudable. 

But  though  now  only  a  private  citizen, 
his  influence  through  the  Jacobin  Club 
was  so  great  and  so  formidable  to  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly,  that  on  the  25th  of  April 
Brissot  and  Gaudet — the  one  the  most 
influential,  and  the  latter  one  of  the  most 
eloquent,  of  the  Assembly— -did  not  disdain 
to  come  to  the  Jacobin  Club  with  a  denun- 
ciation against  Robespierre,  who  replied 
on  the  27th  in  a  set  speech  of  considera- 
ble power,  which  was  not  merely  crowned 
with  the  approbation  of  the  society,  but 
printed  and  distributed  over  the  whole 
face  of  France.  In  this  speech  he  states, 
more  particularly  than  we  have  seen  else- 
where, the  services  at  the  first  electoral 
assemblies  of  Artob,  which  has  procui^a 
his  election  to  the  Sutes-General.  He 
also,  in  answer  to  a  sneering  interrogatory 
of  what  he  had  done  in  the  ConsUtuent 
Assembly,  replied,  that  this  was,  from  flucn 
a  quarter,  a  most  ungrateful  question,  for 
that,  at  least,  he  had  made  Brissot  and 
Gaudet  legislators.  •  But  why/  he  s«7^ 
•are  these  insulting  questions  asked  mei 
—even  in  this  society  whose  very  exiitence 
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IB  a  monument  of  what  I  hare  done.  I 
defended  it  in  times  of  difficaltj  and  dan- 
ger, when  those  who  now  come  hither  to 
insult  me  had  abandoned  it ;  and  the  very 
tribune  from  which  they  attack  me  is  the 
evidence  of  my  public  service.'  He  then 
complains  that,  after  charging  him  with 
doing  nothing,  they  shift  to  a  contradicto- 
ry accusation  of  having  done  too  much,  and 
have  invented  the  word  agitator,  which 
they  contumeliously  apply  to*  him  for  hav- 
ing endeavored  to  excite  public  opinion 
against  the  intrigue  and  treason  that  im- 
peded the  revolution! — (lUponse  dc  M. 
Robespierre  a  MM.  Brissot  et  Oaudet  le 
27  Avril,  1792).  We  have  dwelt  a  little 
on  his  speech,  because  it  gives  a  fairer 
account  of  the  main  points  ofRobespierre's 
political  life  up  to  that  period  than  we 
have  found  elsewhere;  it  shows  too  the 
commencement  of  that  fatal  war  which  he 
waged  against  the  Girondins,  and  proves 
tiiat  he  could  be  no  ordinary  man  who,  in 
a  private  station,  was  an  object  of  alarm 
to  the  supreme  authority,  and  was  power- 
ful enough  to  meet  and  to  defeat,  single- 
handed,  the  most  eloquent  and  influential 
of  the  rulers  of  the  state.  In  one  passage, 
indeed,  the  dreadful  secret  of  Robespierre's 
present  influence  and  future  power  is  in- 
dicated. Blood  and  Terror  were  the  talis- 
manic  words  of  his  necromancy.  He 
affects  to  invite  the  Brissotins  to  a  recon- 
ciliation— he  conjures  them,  if  they  are 
really  the  friends  of  the  revolution,  to 
bury  in  oblivion  these  internal  disputes, 
and  to  unite  against  the  common  enemy. 
'Hasten,'  he  says,  in  quaint  but  terrible 
phraseology,  *  to  cause  the  sword  of  the 
executioner  to  move  horizontally^  so  as  to 
strike  off  the  heads  of  all  the  conspirators 
Against  liberty/  The  guillotine  soon 
changed  the  direction  of  the  exterminating 
axe  from  the  horizontal  to  the  perpendi- 
cular, but  the  spirit  of  the  apostrophe  was 
the  same,  and  reveals,  we  believe,  the 
main  secret  of  Robespierre's  policy. 

But  he  did  not  think  it  safe  to  depend 
solely  on  the  effect  of  his  oratory  in  the 
Jacobins;  he  saw  that  many  of -the  most 
leading  men  of  the  new  Assembly — such 
As  Brissot,  Condorcet,  Louvet,  Gorsas, 
Carra — had  attained  Uiat  eminence  by 
publishing  incendiary  journals,  and  he  too 
resolved  to  be  a  journalist  In  the  annals 
of  audacity  and  dupery  we  know  not  a 
more  remarkable  instance  than  that  Robes- 
pierre, the  avowed  enemy  of  the  consti- 
tution, should  call  a  journal  devoted  to  the 
overthrow  of  that  constitution  by  the  title 
of  *  The  Defender  of  the  Constitution,^ 
Such  flagrant  impudence  would  appear 
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miraculous  if  we  had  not  recent  examples 
in  our  own  day  and  country  that  those 
who  are  endeavoring  to  overthrow  all  our 
institutions,  profess  like  Robespierre,  to 
be  the  real  friends  of  the  Constitution. 

This  journal,  which  was  in  the  shape  of 
a  pamphlet  of  thirty  or  forty  pages,  was 
published  weekly,  and  is  so  dull,  so  void 
offsets,  so  obscure  even  as  to  the  writer's 
meaning  and  objects,  that  it  could  have 
had  but  little  success,  and  seems,  indeed, 
to  corroborate  the  opinion  of  those  who 
depreciate  Robespierre's  literary  talents. 
It  was  interrupted  at  the  12th  Number  by 
the  Tenth  of  August ;  Robespierre  re- 
sumed it  after  his  election  to  the  Conven- 
tion, in  September,  1792,  under  the  title  of 
Letters  to  his  Constituents,  and  continued 
it  for  nearly  six  months  more,  in  which  it 
was  a  little,  and  but  a  little,  enlivened— in 
the  first  quarter  by  invectives  i^inst  the 
king  and  clamors  for  his  execution — and 
in  the  second,  by  similar  denunciations 
against  the  Brissotins,  the  queen,  and  citi- 
zen Egalit6.  It  terminated  at  the  10th 
Number  of  the  third  quarter,  about  the 
end  of  March,  1793,  when  Robespierre 
became  too  deeply  engaged  in  his  mortal 
strife  with  the  Girondins  in  the  Conven- 
tion  to  have  leisure  to  continue  this  flat 
and  unprofitable  paper  hostility. 

Robespierre's  conduct  in  relation  to  the 
attacks  on  the  Tuilerics  on  the  20th  of 
June  and  the  10th  August,  1792,  are  pass- 
ed over  slightly  or  in  silence  by  the  his- 
torians, though  his  participation  in,  at 
least,  the  latter  is  certain  from  many  indi- 
cations, and  from  one  important  fact,  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  rebel  Municipali- 
ty of  Paris,  which  usurped  the  sovereign 
authority  in  the  night  of  the  9th  of  August, 
for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  success  of 
the  insurrection  of  the  10th.  Robespierre, 
however,  with  his  usual  caution,  soon 
withdrew  from  the  Municipality,,  and  we 
again  lose  sight  of  him  till  his  election  to 
the  Conventiom  a  month  after.  But  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  he  was  idle  in  that 
interval,  and  we  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  the  massacres  in  September — 
the  most  atrocious  crime  that  stains  the 
annals  of  manhood — were  perpetrated  for 
the  chief,  if  not  the  only  purpose  of  secur- 
ing the  election  of  Robespierre  and  his 
partisans  for  the  city  of  Paris.  This  ob- 
servation deserves  a  little  development 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Revolution 
(April  28,  1789),  there  happened  an  insur- 
rection in  Paria,  which,  not  only  as  it  was 
the  first,  but  one  of  the  most  serious  and 
unaccountable  of  these  &meutes,  occasion- 
ed extraordinary  wonder  and  alarmj — yet 
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up  to  this  day  we  hive  not  met  in  any  his- 
tory or  other  publication  any  rational  at- 
tempt to  explain  its  cause  or  its  object 
The  facts  were  these.  There  was  a  person 
of  the  nanie  of  ReveiUod,  the  propHetbr 
of  a  great  paper-mabufactory  in  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Antoine ;  this  man  was  Wealthy, 
and  of  very  respectable  private  character 
— he  employed  a  vast  number  of  work- 
men, was  liberal  in  his  politics,  ahd,  on  the 
whole,  a  Very  popular  citizen;  yet  this 
man's  housie  and  manufactory  were  attack- 
ed, plundered,  and  burned,  and  he  himself 
narrowly  iescaped  with  his  life — he  was 
only  saved  by  the  interposition  of  the  mi- 
litary, who  juried  on  the  rioters,  and  many 
lives  were  lost  The  only  cause  that  ever 
was  assigned  for  this  extraordinary  out- 
rage was  that  Reveillon  was  repbrted 
(falsely,  it  appeared)  to  have  said  that 
workmen  could  support  themselves  on  a 
much  lower  rale  of  wages  than  Ihey  usu- 
ally received.  This  {Pretence  was  not  only 
inadequate  to  the  production  of  so  etten- 
sive  and  organized  an  attack  as  was  made 
upon  him,  but  must  have  been  known  to 
be  false  in  the  whole  neighborhood, 
where  Reveillon  was  respected  as  an 
honest  tradesman,  and  beloved  as  a  lib- 
eral master.  No  other,  howevier,  has 
been  hitherto  alleged;  but  a  printed 
handbill,  which  has  escaped  the  destruc- 
tion Uiat  usiiallv  awaits  such  scraps,  is 
still  extant — and  this  opens  a  new  view 
of  the  case.  The  event  occurred  jtst  be- 
fore the  election  of  the  members  of  the 
States-General.  It  appears  ^hat  some 
persons — profcably  fKends  of  the  king — 
finding  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was 
makinff  great  efforts  to  have  his  clique 
elected  for  P^ris,  endeavored  to  counter- 
act him  by  proposing  a  list  of  moderate 
and  impartial  men,  who  were  likely,  from 
their  stations  and  business,  to  be  accepta- 
ble to  the  middle  classes  of  electors  ;  tney 
therefore  formed  a  fist,  ki  the  head  of 
which  sto6d  the  name  of  Reveillon — the 
rest  explains  itself  Reveillon  and  the 
moderate  party  through  him  #ere  to  be 
intimidated.  His  house  was  btimed,  his 
person  endangered ;  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
— contriving  to  pass  as  by  accident  at  the 
height  of  the  affair,— marked  the  cause 
and  object  of  the  tumult;  and  the  result 
was,  that  Reveillon  and  the  moderate  list 
were  no  more  heard  of,  &nd  the  friends  of 
the  •  konestest  citizen  of  France^  compos- 
ed the  deputation  of  Paris.  By  this  sim- 
ple statement  one  of  the  mcfst  perplexing 
riddles  of  the  Revolution  is  solved,  and  we 
obtain  a  clue  to  some  others.* 


*  Ttuen,  after  Baying  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans 


When  the  Tenth  of  Au^si  occurred, 
the  Brissotins  and  Moderates  were  dis- 
posed in  the  first  mothents  to  abjure  and 
reprobate  it ;  When  it  had  become,  beyond 
all  expectation,  successful,  and  that  the 
fate  of  the  monarchy  was  sealed,  they 
hastened  to  adopt  it,  and  it  became,  and 
to  this  hour  remains,  a  matter  of  dispute 
between  the  two  parties — which  had  the 
honor  of  founding  the  Republic  hj  the 
events  of  that  *day.  This  rivalry  did  not 
at  all  tally  with  the  views  of  the  Mountain, 
particularly  as  the  eliections  for  the  Con- 
vention were  about  to  be  made,  and  it  was 
apprehended  that  the  soberer  majority  of 
the  electors  of  Paris  might  be  inclined  to 
the  candidates  of  a  popular  but  still  more 
moderate  character  than  Robespierre  and 
his  partisans.  It  became  then  necessary  to 
apply  the  engine  which  had  been  found  so 
effective  in  the  case  of  Reveillon ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  massacres  of  the  2d,  3d, 
and  4th  of  September  filled  Paris  with 
consternation  and  horroir;  and  the  suc- 
ceeding days  saw  elected  without  opposi- 
tion that  deputation  of  Paris,  *  damned  to 
everlasting  fame,'  which,  as  it  derived  its 
power  from  blood  and  tertor,  perpetuated 
it  by  deluges  of  blood  and  a  succession  of 
terrors,  of  which  the  world  has  had  no 
other  example.  Our  limits  do  ndt  allow 
us  to  develop  all  the  details  which  corro- 
borate this  explanation  of  the  first  cause 
of  the  massacres  of  September;  but  the 
time  of  the  election  and  the  deputies  elect- 
ed will,*  we  think,  influence  the  opinion  of 
every  calm  investigator  of  political  causes 
and  effects.  Let  tis  not  be  supposed  to 
Say,  even  in  the  case  of  Reveillon,  and 
much  less  in  that  of  the  September  massa- 
cres, that  the  actual  executioners  were 
aware  of  the  object  for  which  they  were 
employed;  by  no  means:  such  a  disclos- 
ure, or  even  a  suspicion  of  it,  would  have 
defeated  the  scheme ;  but  in  both  cases 
advantage  was  taken  of  extraneous  acci- 
dents ;  and  while  the  chief  directors  of 
the  sections  had  the  result  of  the  elec- 


was  accased  of  taking  actiTe  steps  to  secure  the 
election  of  his  friends,  is  led  ehronohgieaUif  to  stale 
the  case  of  Reveillon,  which  he  does,  however,  with- 
out, as  it  seems,  the  least  suspicion  of  the  connection 
of  the  two  subjects.  Mr.  Aliaon-^an  elegant  and 
Well-disposed  writer,  but  who  has  not  collected  bis 
materials  with  sufficient  care)— does  not,  we  believe, 
mention  the  circumstance  at  aU :  yet  it  was  so  re- 
markable in  its  day  ks  to  furnish  two  engravings  to 
the  splendid  work  called  *  TabUmtx  fRftoHftief  de  la 


*  Robespierre,  Danton,  Camilla  Despioalins, 
David,  Fabre  d'EglaUtine,  Legerre,  Panis  Sergent, 
Billand-Vareniles,  Aoffustin  Robespierre,  Collot 
d*Herboi8,  Dusault,  Freron,  Marat,  and  Philippe 
EgtXti€  2  a  congregation  of  villains  to  which  the 
annals  of  human  depravity  cannot  afibrd  a  parallel ! 
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tions  aloDe  or  ehieflj  in  view,  thp  popu- 
lace wia  excited  and  maddened  by  jBvery 
stimulating  falsehood  for  which  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  jtimes  afforded  any  pre- 
ienoe.  It  is  very  probable,  too — as  to  the 
Qiassacres  quite  certain — that  the  events 
exceeded  in  extent  and  enormity  the  cal- 
culations of  some  of  their  planners ;  but 
it  is  also  probable  that,  though  they  may 
hfive  exceeded  the  intention  of  their  insti- 
gators in  one  direction^  they  fell  short  of 
it  in  another.  There  is  strong  reason  to 
believe  that  in  September  it  was  intended 
to  sacrifice  some  of  the  Girondin  leaders. 
Brissot  was  certainly  in  danger ;  Roland, 
the  minister  of  the  interior,  was  saved 
only  by  his  absence  from  home  from  a  de- 
tachment sent  to  arrest — probably  to  mur- 
der him ;  and  his  death  would  no  doubt 
have  been  the  signal  for  the  massacre  of 
the  whole  party.  Happier  would  it  have 
been  for  him  and  them,  both  in  their  per- 
sons and  reputation,  if  they  had  then  died, 
instead  of  basely  liviog,  as  they  did,  to  pal- 
liate and  excuse  these  atrocities,  and  to  fall 
withio  a  few  months,  by  a  variety  of  linger- 
ing deaths,  the  dishonored  victims  of  the 
same  assassins  whom  they  had  at  first  flat- 
tered and  screened. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  late  to  extol  the  Qi- 
rondine  party,  and  particularly  Roland, 
and  that  maitresse  femme  his  wife;  but 
any  one  who  will  read  impartially,  and 
with  a  careful  reference  to  dateSt  their 
awn  accounts  of  these  transactions,  must 
see  that,  during  the  long  preparation  for 
the  massacre,  and  the  height  and  fury  of 
its  execution,  the  minister  and  his  col- 
leagues exhibited  the  basest  apathy,  and 
that  it  was  not  till  the  second  and  third 
days,  when  they  found  themselves  in  dan- 
ger, that  they  took  those  measures — not 
of  repression,  but-— of  complaint— on  the 
evidence  of  which  their  eulogists  now 
deny  their  participation  in  this  tremend- 
ous guilt.  We  find  this  fact  concisely 
stated  and  proved  in  the  Histoire  Parle- 
mentaire  ae  la  Revolution,  a  liberal  pub- 
lication : — 

'  On  the  third  of  September,  the  poUoe,  by  order  of 
the  Commune,  proceeded  to  Briseot'e  residence,  and 
seized  and  examined  his  papers.  [Here  follows 
copies  of  the  original  documents.]  It  was  even  said 
that  ei^ht  orders  of  arrest  had  been  issued  against 
the  Oirondins ;  but  no  proof  of  this  appears  beyond 
Uie  affair  of  Brissot.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may, 
this  bold  attempt  tnooke  the  ndnitter  of  hit  (Brissot's) 
party :  <md  Rtiland  (who  on  the  evening  qf  the  dd 
had  written  to  the  Convention)  wrote  on  the  4th  a 
jtreeting  letter  to  Santerre^*  kjc—^Hiit.  Part,  vol  xvii. 
p.  430. 

The  massacres,  then,  had  been  going  on 
for  twenty^our  hours  before  Roland  so 


much  as  complained ;  and  it  was  not  till 
the  4th  t^at  he  applied  to  the  commander 
of  the  military  force — which  never  came. 

The  In,dian  savage  believes  th^t  he  in- 
herits the  virtues  qf  all  the  enemies  he 
Slavs ;  KobespierI^e,  on  the  same  principle^ 
is  loaded  with  all  the  crimes  of  the  mon- 
sters whom  he  survived ;  and  accprdingly, 
M.  Thiers  and  that  plass  of  historians  not 
only  palliate,  but  applaud  the  conduct  of 
Roland  and  Petion^-while  we  confess  that 
we  look  upon  them  as  only  meaner  and 
more  hypocritical  villains-— quite  as  guil- 
ty, quite  a$  bloody,  but  only  more  con- 
tempdble — than  the  Marats,  the  Dantons, 
and  the  Robespierres. 

Indexed,  of  all  the  (ictors  in  the  whole 
tragedy  of  the  revolution,  there  are  none 
whom  we  regard  with  so  much  scorp  as 
the  selfish,  cruel,  cowardlv,  and  imbecile 
faction  of  the  Gironde,  wno^  if  diey  had 
had  any  thing  like  honpr,  cohsis.tency, 
and  courage,  might  and  would  have  saved 
their  country  and  themselves  from  the 
massacres  of  Septenaber,  the  murder  of  the 
king,  and  tneir  own  proscription  on  the 
Slat  of  May.  They  never  exhibited  any 
energy  but  against  the  vanquished — nor 
any  touch  of  humanity  till  they  themselves 
were  in  danger.  Against  such  a  timid 
flock  of  prfite/s  and  intriguers,  weather- 
cocks and  trinimers,  ^hb  were  base  enough 
to  arrogate  the  merit  of  crimes  which  they 
had  not  cojramitted,*  and  who  skulked  and 
cowered  under  the  storm  they  had  raised, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  insane  audaci- 
ty of  Marat,  the  ferocious  energy  of  Dan- 
ton,  and  the  col^-blopded  cialculation  and 
inflexible  consistency  of  Robespierre, 
should  have  preyail^d.  These  last  have 
earned  the  abhorrence  of  mank,ind ;  as  to 
the  former,  an  almost  equal  abhorrence  is 
only  mitigated  by  contempt  If  any  readef 
thinks  we  deal  too  severely  by  the  cele- 
bratedTjironde,  we  would  ask  them  only 
to  read,  even  in  ihe  most  partiial  hijBtory, 
the  accounts  of  their  miserable  mahoiuvres 
on  the  trial  qf  the  king,  and  their  dastardly 


*  We. are  satisfied  that  the  Oi^nde  had  little 
active  share  in  the  tenth  tifAuguH,  and  non'<^  at  all  in 
the  massacres  of  September ;  hot  it  caniiot  be  de- 
nied that  they  were  guilty  of  ej^cifingthe  frenzy  which 
rendered,  these  crin^  possible.  Mof,  c^p  Verfi:niaad 
—4k  statesman,  a  lawyer,  a  man  or  sense  and  'shrewd- 
ness—be  acquitted  of  having  encoiiraff^— hay,  of 
having  sagceated— the  mtasacres,  wneo,  oa  the 
Sunday  moroing,  a/cio  Aosn  h^fin:e  the^  fn^eaeree  ktd 
epmmoiefidf  «m(  tmo  dmitftfr  it  wMt  v^eKtmy  fmomn 
ikat.thfiy  were  intended,  he  addressed  a  deputadpn  of 
the  blood-tiiirsty  Comnime  in  ih^d  Vora8-4-<  Paiia- 
ianst  It  is  to-dat  yoa  boat  display  1  «&B4^'  m- 
aaoT  1*  Within^^rttr  bouFs  this,  veiy  Ofpvnmef  thus 
instigatad  to.energjf,  be^  the  i 
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indecision  in  the  crisis  of  their  own  fate 
on  the  Slst  of  May  and  the  second  of  June, 
1793.  We  must  add  one  trait,  which  is 
eulogized  by  all  their  admirers — which  M. 
Thiers  calls  •  sublime,^ — but  which  in  our 
judgment,  exhibits  nothing  but  childish 
bravado  and  disgusting  levity.  Twenty- 
one  of  them,  after  an  imprisonment  of  four 
or  five  months,  were  sent  (on  the  Sist  of 
October,  1793)  to  the  scaffold,  and  they 
spent  the  night  preceding  their  death — 
how  ? — in  the  festivities  of  a  supper,  en- 
livened with  patriotic  and  bacchanal 
songs;  and  they  solaced  their  passage 
next  morning  to  the  place  of  execution — 
by  singing  the  Marsellaise  in  chorus. 
Imagine  one-and-twenty  senators-ihe  con- 
script fathers  of  the  republic — condemn- 
ed by  a  most  iniquitous  sentence,  (for  such 
it  was  as  regarded  the  offences  with  which 
they  were  charged,)  and  leaving  their  fa- 
milies, their  friends,  and  their  country,  in 
a  bloody  anarchy  which  they  had  helped 
to  create — imagine,  we  say,  such  men 
going  to  execution — not  penitent  for  their 
individual  errors,  nor  for  the  public  mis- 
chiefs to  which  they  had  contributed — ^not 
even  grave  at  the  dismal  prospects  of 
their  country,  nor  impressed  with  any 
sense  of  that  future  world  on  the  verge  of 
which  they  stood,  but — singing — singing 
in  the  condemned  cell — singing  in  the  ex- 
ecutioner's cart!  When  we  read,  in  flow- 
ery declamations,  of  *  the  majestic  wisdom 
and  the  exalted  eloquence'  of  Vergniaud 
and  his  coUeaffues,  we  are  involuntarily 
reminded  of  this  their  last  hoarse  and 
hollow  songy  broken  by  the  rattle  of  the 
wretched  tumbril  which  jolted  them  to 
execution.  Oh  bloody  farce ! — Oh  impi- 
ous buffoonery  1  Oh  what  a  contrast  to 
the  last  hours  of  the  Son  of  St.  Louis — 
of  the  heroic  dueen — of  the  angelic  Eli- 
zabeth, and  of  the  host  of  Christian  mar- 
tyrs immolated  on  the  same  scaffold  1 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  Robespierre, 
though  not  the  most  prominent  accuser  of 
the  Girondins — that  task  was  deferred  to 
Danton,  Marat,  and  Chabot — was  their 
most  effective  enemv.  The  feud  between 
them  and  Robespierre  had  long  been 
deadly,  and  was  envenomed  by  their  hav- 
ing once  been  close  allies.  Petion,  who 
subsequently  adhered  to  the  Gironde,  had 
been,  as  we  have  seen,  Robespierre's  bo- 
som friend ;  and  during  the  Constituent 
they  acted  with  so  much  union  as  to  have 
been  called  two  fingers  of  the  same  hand. 
Laponneraye  gives  a  letter  from  Madame 
Roland*  to  RobesfMerre,  written  in  a  style 

*  HsBayshahadtiiA  eopy  from  Chailotte  Robes- 


of  extraordinary  deference   and  admira- 
tion ;  and  even  one  of  his  accusers  (Bar- 
baroux)  expatiated  on  how  much  they  had 
*  all  loved  him.*    The  causes  of  the  change 
have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explain- 
ed.*    The  cold  and  repulsive  manners  of 
Robespierre,    his   haughty    reserve    an4 
isolated  ambition,  may  have   given  um- 
brage to  the  gay,  familiar,  and  gregarious, 
though    not  less  ambitious     Girondins; 
while  their  accession  to  fame  and  power, 
by  their  election  to  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly, (from  which  Robespierre  had  ex- 
cluded himself,)  must  have  inflamed  his 
characteristic  envy  and  malignity.     We 
have  already  expressed  our  suspicions  that 
Robespierre  may  have  aimed  at  the  minis- 
try ;  if  so,  he  probably  was  thwarted  by 
the  new  party,  which  distributed  the  of- 
fices amongst  themselves ;  and  it  maybe 
added,  that  Robespierre's  ambition,  while 
excluded  from  the  Assembly  and  the  Cab- 
inet, could  have  had  no  other  possible  oc- 
cupation but  that  of  censuring  and  oppos- 
ing the  leading  men  in  the  Ministry  and 
the  Chamber — these  were  the  Girondins. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  secret 
course  of  this  enmity,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  in  public,  at   least,   the    Girondins 
were  the  aggfressors.     Their  attacks  on 
Robespierre  have — since  the  general  odi- 
um with  which  his  subsequent  atrocities 
have  covered  his  very  name — been  highly 
eulogized,  but  at  the  time  they  were  made 
he  was  no  more  guilty  than  themselves — 
their  enmity  was  provoked  by  no  better 
motive  than  personal  rivalry,  and  in  pur- 
suing chronologically  the  causes  and  ef- 
fects, it  seems  probable  that  the  hostilities 
of  the  Girondins  drove  Robespierre  in  his 
own  defence  into  the  extreme  measures 
by  which  he  outbid  them  in  the  auction  of 
popularity  and  power.     We  have  already 
seen  that  Brissot  and  Gaudet  formally  at- 
tacked him  in  the  Jacobins.     They  accus- 
ed him  of  monopolizing  popularity,   of 
aiming   at   the   exclusive  reputation  of 


pierre ;  and  it  may  be  to ;  but  we  hare,  we  think, 
■een  it  before. 

*  Robetpien^s  letter  to  Petion,  in  reply  to  ra- 
tion's attack  on  bim  at  the  time  of  Loavet*8  accosa- 
tion,  is  a  Tery  important  document  as  to  the  caosei 
of  the  schism  between  Robespierre  and  the  Giron- 
dins, and  as  to  the  share  of  the  respectiTe  parties  in 
the  excesses  of  the  SOth  June,  10th  Aa^st,  and  Sd 
September.  It  is  moreover  written  with  so  much 
spirit,  that  we  suspect  CamiUe  Desmoulins  imt 
haTe  had  a  hand  in  it.  Thiers  gives  Potion's  speech 
as '  a  most  admirable  and  impoStant  document,'  but 
does  not  even  allude  to  Robespierre's  much  more 
able  and  interesting  reply.  It  is  to  be  (bund  in  the 
Appendix  to  Mr.  Adolphus's  <  History  of  the  Revo- 
lution,* the  best  English  work— indeed  we  may  mJ 
the  best  woik— on  the  subject.  O  ^ 
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patriotism,  and  finally  and  ridicalously 
proposed  that  this  dangerous  citizen 
should  by  some  kind  of  ostracism*  be 
sent  into  exile.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Commune  of  Paris  was  filled  by  Robes- 
pierre's adherents,  and  it  may  be  suspect- 
ed that  it  was  not  without  his  couniTance 
at  least  that  they  rentured  to  take  mea- 
sures against  the  liberty  of  Brissot  and  the 
life  of  Roland. 

Under  this  exasperation  of  mutual  inju- 
ries, the  parties  met  in  a  new  field  of  bat- 
tle— the  National  Convention — and  on  its 
rery  first  assembly,  the  21st  of  September, 
1792,  arrayed  themselves  in  avowed  hos- 
tility— Brissot  and  the  Girondins  replac- 
ing the  Cdte  Droit,  while  Robespierre  with 
the  deputation  of  Paris,  and  all  the  ultra- 
Jacobins,  clustered  on  what  was  then  first 
called  the  Mountain. 

A  mortal  strife  now  began;  and  the 
fate  of  the  king  was  the  first  great  object 
of  solicitude  with  both  parties — not  for 
his  sake,  but  their  ovm.    The  Girondins 
had  deposed  him — the  Mountain,  accord- 
ing to  the  inevitable  laws  of  faction,  (as 
certain  as  those  of  natnre^indeed  they 
tre  the  same,)  outbid  them  by  proposing 
his  execution.     The  Girondins  foresaw 
that,  if  their  adversaries  obtained  this  vic- 
tory, they  themselves  were  lost;  and  their 
^tisX  anxiety  now  was  how  to.  play  their 
selfish  and  unprincipled  game  in  the  mode 
least  dangerous  to  their  popularity  and 
power.     Acquit  him  they  dare  not ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  were  averse  to  his 
death,  as  the  triumph  of  the  Mountain — 
fhej  halted  between  two  opinions,  and  fell 
into  a  course  of  half  measures  which,  as 
wnal,  ruined  their  projectors.   They  seem 
to  have  hoped  to  anticipate  and  elude  this 
difficulty  by  an  early  attack  on  the  Moun- 
tain.   If  they  should  be  able  to  depopu- 
lariie  and  deieat  it,  on  other  grounds,  be- 
fore the  king's  trial — they  might,  they 
"^oped,  be  relieved   from  the  embarrass- 
osents  in  which  that  proceeding  could  not 
J^il  to  involve  them.    The  Roman  history 
"ad  been  employed  bv  the  Republican 
^riters  as  the  text-book  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. All  kings  were  Tarquins  and  Neros 
-^▼ery  patriot  a  Brutus,  Cato,  and  Ci- 
^fo--and  the  leader  of  each  defeated  fac- 
^on  became  in  turn  Sylla,  Clodius,  and 
^^aiiline.    The  Girondins  now  endeavored 
^  avail  themselves  of  these  pedantic  and 
inapplicable  precedents.     Nothing  in  Ro- 
""aan  history  was  so  odious  as  the  Trium- 
tnrotc, — nothing  more  dangerous  to  liber- 

iw^^^*^^*!''  de  M.  CUodet  anx  Jaeobinfl,  85  AtHI, 
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ty  than  a  Dictator, — and  accordingly  they 
accused  Danton,  Marat,  and  Robespierre 
of  intending  to  establish  a  Triumvirate, 
and,  with  no  great  consistency,  Robes- 
pierre, individually,  of  aiming  at  the  Dic- 
tatorship ;  on  no  other  grounds,  as  is  ad- 
mitted,* than  some  vague  phrases,  in  which 
Marat  and  other  supposed  friends  of  Ro- 
bespierre expressed  the  opinion — which 
more  sober-minded  men  must  have  enter- 
tained— that  out  of  the  anarchy  in  which 
they  were  involved  there  could  be  no  es- 
cape but  by  a  concentration  of  power  in 
fewer  hands. 

As  early  as  the  25th  of  September,  1792, 
these  charges  were  publicly  made  by 
Yerguiaud  and  others  in  eloquent  decla- 
mations, and  by  Barbaroux  and  Rebecqui 
with  the  allegation  of  particular  facts. 
Robespierre — whether  from  caution  or 
want  of  readiness — never  seems  to  have 
been  very  forward  or  very  explicit  in  his 
own  defence ;  but  Danton  rushed  to  the 
tribune  and  exculpated  himself  and  his 
friend  with  his  usual  talent  and  audacity. 
Robespierre  then  made  a  long  and  incon- 
clusive protestation  of  his  patriotism, 
which  was  not  much  to  the  puipose,  and 
certainly  appeared  rather  to  evade  than 
deny  the  imputation.  Then,  for  the  first 
time,  Marat  rose  to  address  the  assembly. 
The  majority — for  such  the  Girondins  and  ' 
moderates  incontestably  were  in  the  first 
months  of  the  Convocation — affected  sur- 
prise and  horror  at  seeingr  this  libeller, 
this  avowed  advocate  of  blood  and  anar- 
chy, in  the  new  character  of  a  legislative 
orator,  and  attempted  to  hoot  him  down. 
'  I  perceive,'  said  he,  '  that  I  have  enemies 
here.* — •  All,  all,  all  are  your  enemies  I'  vo- 
ciferated the  almost  unanimous  assembly 
— that  self-same  assembly  which,  three 
months  afler,  erected  his  image  in  their 
hall,  and  inscribed  his  name  in  their  Pan- 
theon, with  nothing  short  of  divine  ho- 
nors. They  attempted,  we  say,  to  hoot 
down  the  future  god  of  their  idolatry — but 
he  boldly  persisted : — 

*  They  talk  of  triumvirates  and  dictatorships,  and 
attribute  these  designs  to  the  metropolitan  members. 
Well,  I  owe  H  to  ^stice  to  declare  that  my  col- 
leagues, and  especiallT  Danton  and  Robespierre, 
have  always  opposed  the  opinions  which  I  avow  on 
this  point ;  I,  first  and  alone,  of  all  public  writers  in 
Fiance,  have  thought  of  a  Dictatorship  as  the  only 


*  Thiers,  a  staunch  advocate  for  the  Qironde^ 
admits  of  Robespierre's  defence  against  Louvet's 
charge,  that  *tout  ce  qui  loi  ^tait  personnel  ^tait 
ju$U,  II  y  avait  de  l*impudence  de  la  part  des  Gi- 
rondins )i  signaler  un  projet  ^ut/wpoikn  Ik  oil  il  n*y 
avait  eiicon  qu*une  tmiuim  tPu^ftuenee — Robespierre 
n*€tait  enooTi  qu*an  j•follJ^'— Thiers,  tom.  iL^pw 
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metDf  to  «nMb  iS^mtr)  tlit  AatiDoroIutioiiary  trai- 
tors. If  t^is  be  punishable,  punish  me,  and  me 
alone— but  J£r5(  heir  m^J^—McnUeuTj  %7  Sept,  1793. 

An4  they  wero  obliged  to  hear  him  ropeat 
to  that  place*  not  merely  the  4oc;triJie  of 
the  Dictatorship,  b«t  thone  extravagant 
insticatioAs  to  wholesale  mHrder,  for 
which  hie  journal  was  ao  infamously  no- 
torious. 

YergniaJiid  made  an  eloquent  and  indig- 
nant reply,  in  wJhich  he  cited  a  phrase  of 
Marat's  journal  of  that  very  day,  which 
(though  not  exactly  within  our  present 
scope)  we  too  shall  quote  as  a  striking 
proof  of  Marat's  boldness,  sagacity,  and 
foresight : — 

*  Seeing^  the  temper  of  the  majority  of  this  Conven- 
tion, I  own  that  I  despair  of  the  public  safety,— if  in 
our  first  eight  sittings  we  shall  not  be  able  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  our  constitutioni  there  is  nothing  to  be 
hoped  from  us.  Fifty  years  of  anarchy  await  you,  and 
you  will  emerge  from  it  only  by  the  power  of  tome 
dkkUor  who  will  arise— a  true  atatesman  and  pa- 
triot O  prating  people,  if  you  M  hul  know  how  to 
act  r—Hid. 

After  a  long  and  furious  debate,  the 
Convention,  on  the  motion  of  Robes- 
pierre's friends,  passed  to  the  'order  of 
the  day,'  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
was  equivalent  to  a  victory.  On  the  29th 
October,,  however,  another  scene  of  the 
same  kind,  but  more  solemn  and  impor- 
tant, was  acted:  Roland  made  a  report 
against  the  agitators  in  general, — Robes- 
pierre, always  sufficiently  ready  to  reply 
to  general  accusations,  answered  him  with 
boldness,  but  happening  to  say.  Who 
dares  accuse  me  f  Louvet  (the  licentious 
novelist)  electrified  the  assembly  by  an- 
swering, /  do — and  proceeded  to  develop 
his  accusation.  The  majority  loudly  en- 
couraged Louvet — I>anton  urged  Robes- 
pierre to  reply  instantery  and  on  his  hesi- 
tating he  again  took  the  lead.  The  same 
topics  were  renewed  by  nearly  the  ssme 
speakers,  and  the  affair  was  suspended  by 
Robespierre's  obtaining  an  adjournment 
of  a  week  to  prepare  his  answer.  We 
cannot,  from  any  information  we  possess, 
determine  whether  this  habitual  reluctance 
of  Robespierre  to  answer  on  the  moment 
— which  was  obvious  on  all  these  impor- 
tant occasions,  as  weD  as  on  his  last  final 
struggle — arose  from  incapacity  or  from 
prudence.  On  many  other  occasions  he 
seems  to  have  been  superabundantly  ready 
and  fluent,  and  it  is  admitted  that  he  had 
at  last  attained  a  considerable  ease  of  im- 
provisation. We  suspect  that  both  these 
causes  operated — ^tbat  he  was  personally 
timid  as  well  as  cautious,  and  that  he  was 
never  able  '  to  screw  his  courage  to  the 
sticking  place*  till  he  had  maturely  con- 


sidered and  prepared  the  conne  whijch  ii 
might  be  expedient  to  adopt. 

The  heads  of  Lonvet's  accusation  an 
remarkable,  as  sliowing  whajt  were  at  tku 
tim^  the  c^in^es  umputaj^Je  to  Kobes 
pierre : — 

<I  accuse  you,  Robespierre,'^  saya  LoaveC,  <o 
hating  lon^  calurooiatad  the  pucett  patiists,  am 
particularly  in  the  daya  of  Septambef)  when  such  c» 
lumnies  were  really  proecriptioDB.  I  accuse  yoy  o 
havin;?  produced  yourself  as  an  object  of  popda 
idolatry,  and  of  having  caused  it  to  be  rumored  tbi 

fou  are  the  odIv  man  capable  of  savins  Ihe  coonti; 
accuae  vou  of  having  .aegraded^  ioaiSted,  and  per 
secuted  the  National  Kepreeentatioa, — of  hafin«:  tf 
rannixed  bv  intrigue  and  fear  over  the  Eleetard  Jmm 
bly  of  Pane,  and  of  having  aimed  at  supreme  pove 
by caluBBoy, violence, andterror ^  and  1  deoaod tbtl 
a  Committee  be  appointed  to  ez^mine  your  condod' 
— JVfonileiir,  Oct.  31. 

Here  we  see  is  no  allegation  of  facU 
(unless  the  vague  hint  about  the  elections 
may  be  so  called),  and  bat  a  very  loose 
imputation  of  bad  motives  and  ulterior  de- 
signs ;  and  it  roust  always  be  recolleeted 
that  this  accusation  was  directed  agaiost 
a  private  citizen  who  held  no  office,  who 
had  no  part  in  the  administration  of  af- 
fairs, who  did  not  even  belong  to  aoj  of 
the  executive  councils  or  committees,  tod 
to  whom  his  *  popularitjr'  and  the  foolish 
*•  idolatry  of  the  public'  are  objected  as 
crimes  against  the  state.  Such  accusa- 
tions would  have  been  topics  fit  enoogh 
for  an  invective  harangue ;  but  as  grounds 
for  a  formal  criminal  charge  they  were 
ridiculous ;  and  accordingly,  when  Robes- 
pierre mane  his  defence  on  the  6th  of  No- 
vember, he  obtained  a  triumph  similar  to, 
but  much  more  important  in  its  conse- 
quences, than  that  of  the  25th  of  Septem- 
ber. 

It  is  but  justice, — for  even  the  deril 
should  have  his  due. — to  observe,  thst  if 
the  Qirondins  had  been  successful,  Robes- 
pierre must  have  been  sent  to  the  scaf- 
fold ;  and  if  Robespierre  afterwards  con- 
tributed to  send  them  thither,  it  is  clear 
that  he  only  served  them  as,  if  he  had  not 
done  so,  they  would  have  served  him  :-- 
it  was  a  fight  for  life  between  a  wolf  and 
a  tiger. 

The  Girondins  all  along  affected  to  con- 
found Marat  with  Robespierre,--at  tbw 
copartnership  Robespierre's  pride  and 
prudence  were  equally  dflfended.  In  w* 
defence  he  repudiated  all  responsibility  ^'' 
share  in  Marat's  election.*  or  any  ooncnr 
rence  in  his  opinions,  and  he  even  assarted 


tni*» 


♦  Thia  aaaertion,  which  waa  in  some  de^  *^ 
ia  not  incooatatent  with  Robeapierre's  ^**!. 
flucDce  in  the  choice  of  the  nietropolitaa  ^JT. 
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that  h%  had  iie¥W  seeii  hiiri  hul  oHde,  (in 
pmatdi  of  course,  he  tnust  hare  meant,) 
vrhen,  '  in  a  Tisit  which  Marat  paid  him, 
he  took  occasibn  to  remonstrate  with  him 
on  thfe  viol^tiee  of  his  writings,  which 
many  good  patriots  regretted.'  But  this 
disclaimer  did  Hot  satisfy  his  jealousy. 
The  Jaeobiti  Club  compkined  of  the  lifiec- 
tatidn  With  which  some  persons  identified 
Marat  and  Robespierre,  and  came  to  a 
foniial  reiolution  (23d  Dec.  1792),  promul- 
gated to  all  their  affiliated  societies^  in 
which  th^y  Warned  all  tme  patriots  not  to 
confound  these  two  tisimes ;  they  acknow- 
ledged Maraf  8  services  in  his  own  pecu- 
liar lifie,  but  they  recorded  a  higher  de- 
gree of  confidence  and  respect  for  the 
more  prudent  patriotism,  the  more  states- 
manlike VieWfr,  and  the  higher  abilities  of 
Robespierre. 

The  attempt  of  iheCHrfoniine  to  defeat 
the  Mountain^  in  this  preliminary  fight 
having  thVis  failed,  they  were  obliged  to 
meet  the  cHsi«  of  the  king's  trial  on  its 
own  ground.  Their  difficulties  were,  in 
themselves,  gt-eat — their  dishonesty  and 
mdecision  rendered  them  fatal  They  did 
not  choose  to  Hsk  their  popularity  by  the 
plain  and  conscientious  course  of  acquit- 
ting the  king,  either  on  the  broad  ground 
of  his  innocence  (of  which  not  one  of 
them  had  or  could  have  any  doubt),  or 
eren  on  the  taiore  technical  plea  of  his 
coDstittdonal  inviolability;  but  resolved 
on  the  base,  and  foolish,  and — to  them  as 
to  h\m— fatal  expedient  of  voting  him 
gmlty,  and  of  compounding  with  their  ho- 
nor and  consciences  by  inflicting  a  punish- 
ment short  of  death. 

But  even  this  miserable  device  they  car- 
ried into  effect  with  a  clumsy  and  cowardly 
inconsistency  which  defeated  their  object: 
they  voted  for  death  with  a  variety  of 
limitations  and  conditions  which  compli- 
cated the  transaction,  perplexed  and  inti- 
midated the  moderate  members,  and  ena- 
bled (as  it  was  said  and  is  believed)  the 
wnrtmeers  to  fiilsify  the  ballot,  so  as  to 
carry  the  vote  for  death  by  a  majority  of 
ONB.*  It  was  in  allusion  to  these  absurd 
^nd  pnzzling  conditions  that  Sieyes  is  re- 
ported to  have  given  his  vote  in  the  em- 
phatic form  of  •  La  mort — sans  phrases  P 

r^^^  BOme  defideocy  of  Tillains  notorious  and 
^^  enough  for  the  midaion ;  the  ex-capnchin  Cha- 
^*i|d  tM  ultra- Jacobins  proposed  Marat,  and  he 
^s*  elected—assuredly  not  without  Robespierre's 
^•eat,  but  perhaps  without  his  open  assistance. 
.  Some  writers  show  a  majority  for  the  kin|r» — 
jj«  scrutineers  declared  a  majority  of  five  againit 
,  .  W^on  the  whole,  adopt  the  Intermediate  cal- 
<^«tion,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  truth,  that  there 
appeared  a  majority  of  okb  for  death. 


But  it  is  not  their  pusillahiraous  Conduct 
in  tnese  last  teirible  proceedings  that  we 
reproach  the  unhappy  Qirondinn  with,  so 
much  as  the  preceding  Intriffues  and  cow- 
ardice which  placed  them  in  so  dreadful 
an  alternative  that  perhaps  they  could  not, 
in  that  fatal  struggle,  have  saved  the  king's 
life  but  at  the  expense  of  their  own.  Mo- 
ralists, and  even  politicians,  sitting  in  their 
quiet  closets,  may  feel  that  one  should  die 
rather  than  be  guilty  of  the  death  of  the 
innocent,  and  some  of  these  men,  no  doubt, 
would  individually  have  done  so,  who  yet 
suffered  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  torrent  of  numbers  and  of  terror.  A 
body  of  men  may  be  led  to  do  what  no 
single  villain  would  dnre.^-^fendit  nu- 
fner«9,-*-each  hoped  that  the  courage  of 
others  mirht  compensate  his  own  weak- 
ness, and  the  Convention  eihibited  on  this 
night  such  a  frightful  miiture  of  enthusi^ 
asm  on  one  side  and  desperation  on  the 
other, — such  a  moral  earthquake^  that, 
considering  the  base  infirmities  of  human 
nature,  we  are  not  so  much  surprised  that 
many  men  (otherwise  respectable  and  just) 
lost  their  balance  and  fell  in  the  general 
prostration  and  ruin.*  We  say  this  not 
to  extenuate  villany  and  cowardice,  but  to 
warn  our  own  country  against  the  enor- 
mities of  which  a  mere  popular  Assembly 
may  be  guilty,  and  against  the  incalcula- 
ble danger  of  committing  supreme  power 
to  any  onb  body  of  men,  who,  however  in- 
dividually respectable,  are  liable  to  be- 
come, in  combination,  the  most  shameless 
and  the  most  bloody  of  tyrants. 

In  the  whole  of  this  awf^l  struggle,  the 
dark  and  malignant  Robespierre  was  for. 


*  *  Aoia  voUnMf''  said  Lanjuinais,  the  bravest  and 
best  man  that  the  revolution  produced,  *  9ou$  te  poi- 
gnard  et  la  emuma  dea  factieuxj  Lanjuinais  was  pro- 
scribed with  the  GHrondins,  but  escaped,  and  survtMd 
to  exhibit  the  independent  moderation  of  hie  cha]>tte^ 
ter  through  all  the  phases  of  the  revolution,  even 
down  to  the  restoration.  Thiers,  whose  evidence, 
when  it  makes  a^nst  the  Girondros,  has  almost  the 
weight  of  a  cof^aloM,  says,  that  a  ^reat  many  of 
the  deputies,  who  had  come  down  with  the  intention 
of  votmg  for  the  king,  were  ^effrayia  de  la  fureur 
que  soulevart  la  conviction  populaire,  et  quoique  fort 
6muB  du  sort  de  Louis  ^Vi.  ils  ^taient  €powKnUi$ 
des  suites  d'os  acquitement.  Cette  crainte  derenatt 
plus  graode  K  la  vue  de  Passembl^e  et  de  la  sodne 
qui  e'v  passait.  Cette  sc^ne  sombre  et  terrible  avedt 
ebranU  Umte$  lea  omea  et  change  Irien  des  rescluUons. 
Lecointre  de  Versailles,  dont  le  courage  n'^tait  point 
douteux,  et  <|ui  n'avalt  cess^  de  gesticoler  contre  lea 
tribunes  (qui  addressaient  I  I'assembl^  des  gestes 
mena^antes),  arrive  au  bureau,  heaUe,  et  laisse  tomber 
de  sa  bouche  le  mot  inattendu  et  terrible, — La  mort, 
Vergniaud,  cnii  avait  paru  ^fmdhntnt  touehe  du 
tort  de  Lotiit  XF/.,  et  qui  avait  declare  quu  jamoU  U 
ne  fwurrait  eondamner  ee  malheureuxprittee,\ergn\aud^ 
k  ^aspect  de  cette  sc^e  desordonnee, — prononcb  vm 
AARBT  DK  moht.* — Thiers,  torn,  il  p.  261.  o  ^ 
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ward,  zealous,  and  coniistent — and  it  must 
be  admitted,  no  more  guilty  than  the  en- 
lightened and  good-natured  Yergniaud — 
in  conscience,  much  less — for  Robespierre 
may  hare  been  sincere,  and  Yergniaud  cer- 
tainly was  not,  when  they  concurred  in 
voting  the  death  of  the  king.  But,  be  that 
as  it  may,  verily  they  had  each  their  re- 
ward— measured  and  proportioned,  as  it 
almost  seems,  to  the  degrees  of  their 
guilt 

The  speeches  of  Robespierre  on  this 
melancholy  occasion  were  considered  his 
best  oratorical  exhibitions;  and  it  must 
be  confessed  that  he  alone  seems  to  have 
taken  any  thing  like  an  intelligible  view 
of  the  proceeding.  While  others  were 
giving  the  process  the  hypocritical  forms 
of  a  tricUy  and  affecting  to  debate  leffal 
questions  as  before  an  ordinary  'tribunal, 
Robespierre  had  the  sense  to  see  that  such 
pretexts  were  idle,  and  that  the  innocent 
king  could  never  be  condemned  even  by 
the  perversion  of  law  :  he,  therefore,  took 
the  broader  and  less  dishonest  ground  of 
confessing  that '  the  death  of  the  king  was 
not  a  question  of  law,  but  of  state  policy, 
which,  without  quibbling  about  his  guilt 
or  innocence,  required  his  death; — the 
life  of  one  man — if  ever  so  innocent — 
must  be  sacrificed  to  preserve  those  of 
millions.'  This  detestable  doctrine  was 
less  detestable  than  the  hypocrisy  which 
pretended  to  legality — and  was  at  least 
consistent  in  the  mouths  of  those  who  had 
avowed  the  intention  of  executing  the 
king  long  before  he  was  tried,  and  who 
had  all  along  boldly  employed  the  words 
trial  and  condemnation  as  synonymous 
and  identical.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
this  sincerity,  ferocinus  as  it  was — this 
logical,  though  blood-stained  consistency, 
places  Robespierre's  intellect  at  least  far 
aboVe  any  of  the  other  advocates  for,  or 
associates  in,  the  murder  of  the  king. 

That  crime  was  hardly  consummated 
when  the  murderers  began  to  attack  each 
other.  The  Girondins  made  an  attempt 
the  very  night  of  the  king's  condemnation 
to  turn  it  to  profit  against  the  Jacobins. 
'  We  have  but  half  done  our  duty,'  cried 
Gensonn^,  one  of  the  most  sober  of  his 
party,  •  in  punishing  the  tyrant,  if  we  do 
not  punish  the  authors  of  the  massacres.' 
Gensonn6  may  perhaps  have  made  this 
proposition  in  the  hopes  of  saving  Louis ; 
but  such  an  expedient — a  comparison  be- 
tween the  king  and  the  massacreurs — so 
false — so  odious — so  atrocious — revolts 
common  sense  and  common  honesty,  even 
more  than  the  regicide  itself.  This  at- 
tempt, however  intended,  failed  miserably; 


and  when  the  king  was  removed,  the  Gi- 
rondins found  that  Uiere  was  no  longer  any 
screen  between  them  and  Robespierre— 
that  is,  between  them  and   the  scaffold, 
l^e  death  of  the  king  had  at  once  blooded 
the   hell-hounds  of  democracy,  and  de- 
prived them   of  their  prey — they  were 
easily  harked-on  upon  the  Gironde.    A 
series  of  tumults  succeeded,  all  directed 
against  this  party,  which  had  still  the  ma- 
jority— the  intimidated  and  time-serviof 
majority — of   the    Convention.      On  all 
these  occasions  Robespierre  took  care  to 
appear  not  as  an  instigator,  and  still  less 
as  an  actor,  but  in  the  prudent  character 
of  the  senatorial  advocate  of  his  more  ac- 
tive associates.     On  the  10th  of  March, 
1793,  the  Mountain,  backed  by  mobs,  ob- 
tained a  considerable  advantage  over  their 
opponents,  and  carried  the  establishment 
of  the  accursed  Revolutionary  TVibunal 
Early  in  April,  the  defection  of  General 
Dumouriez,  who  was,  in  the  eye  of  the 
public,  a  Girondin,  accelerated  a  fall  which 
was  already  certain.      On   the    10th  of 
April,  Robespierre,  in  a  speech  of  consi- 
derable ability,  connected  this  event  with 
the  political  movements  of  the  Girondins. 
Yergniaud  and  Gaudet  replied  with  so 
much  force,  and  retorted  the  charge  so 
powerfully  on  the  Jacobins,  that  taking 
advantage  of  an  indiscretion  of  Marat's 
in  the  debate,  they  carried  a  decree  of  ac- 
cusation and  arrest  a^inst  him* — a  great 
indiscretion  and  fatal  success.     The  Sec- 
tions of  Paris,  with  the  mayor  at  their 
head,  petitioned  the  Convention  to  expel 
twenty-two  of  the  leading  Girondins  from 
their  body.     On  the  presentation  of  this 
petition  (15th  April),  another  incident  oc- 
curred, eminently  characteristic  of  popular 
assemblies.      Boyer-FonfrMe,    a    young 
Girondin,  who  was  not  comprised  in  the 
Twenty'twOf  hastened  to  the  tribune,  and 
requcAted  to  be  included  in  the  accusation 
of  his  friends :  the  great  majority  of  the 
assembly,  excited  by  this   magnanimity, 
rose  up  and  exclaimed — as  they  had  done 
in  the  case  of  Marat — *  Include  us  a//— 
all — allP  and  grouped  themselves  about 
the  Twenty-two,  with  every  demonstration 
of  attachment  and  devotion ;  and  again, 
this  was  that  very  same  assembly  which, 
a  ievr  weeks  after,  adopted  the  prayer  of 
this  very  petition,  and  sent  the  Twenty- 
two  to  prison — and  eventually  to  death  1 
The  disorders  became  now  more  con  "'" 


♦  DivisicfM  soon  became  so  rare  in  the  subscmenl 
Convention,  that  it  is  worth  while  to*  preserve  the 
fiiimber«  on  thin  occaninn:  of  367  member*,  2<0 
voted  atfftinPt  Marat,  92  for  him— 7  voted  for  an  ad- 
journment, and  48  refused  to  vote. 
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eated — the  tribunalfl  acquitted  Marat — the 
Sections  of  Paris  impeached  the  majority 
of  the  Conyention.  It  was  to  one  of  these 
ftetious  deputations  that  Isnard,  the  Gi- 
rondin  president  of  the  ConTention,  made 
the  celebrated  but  fooKsh  and  braggadocio 
reply : — 

*If  the  safety  of  the  National  CoDvention  be  tio- 
lated  by  any  of  those  insurrections,  which,  since  the 
10th  of  March,  hare  so  often  endangered  your  repre- 
•entati?ee  and  disgraced  Paris,  I  annoance  to  yon 
that  Paris  will  incur  the  tengeance  of  the  repubhc, 
and  tkat  fuhtre  iraodUra  will  $eek  in  vom  en  tht  banki 
tf  the  Seme  where  the  eUy  once  etoodJ 

Thb  rhodomontade — so  characteristic 
of  the  bombastic  Girondins — was,  in  the 
sense  in  which  it  was  uttered,  a  mere  bru- 
turn  fulmen — but  not  so  in  its  effect  on 
those  to  whom  it  was  addressed — it  ignited 
the  train — the  insurrection  of  the  3ist 
March  followed,  and  the  impotent  Giron* 
dins  were  scattered  iar  and  wide  by  the 
explosion.  On  that  day  a  great  body  of 
petitioners  who  required  the  expulsion  of 
the  Girondins,  not  only  inyaded,  but  pos- 
sessed themselyes  of  the  Gonyention — 
Vergniaud  attempted  a  secession  and  failed 
ridiculously.  A  t  this  moment  Robespierre 
presented  himself  in  the  tribune,  and  sup- 
ported with  ipreat  zeal  the  denuind  of  the 
petitioners,  v  ergniaud  (who  had  returned 
to  his  seat  much  mortified  at  the  failure  of 
hit  attempt  at  secession)  interrupted  the 
speaker,  by  exclaiming — 'Come  to  the 
point*  *1  will,'  repli^  Robespierre, — 
excited  and  emboldened  by  the  presence 
of  the  petitioners,  who  filled  Uie  yery 
beoches  of  the  Assembly: — 

*  I  will — and  it  shall  be  against  jfoic — against  you, 
who,  alter  the  revolution  of  the  TMh  of  jfuguet,  en- 
MaTorsd  to  brkig  totfae  scafibld  the  patrioU  who  had 
■coooplished  it — against  you,  who  have  menaced 
Ptrii  with  being  razed  from  the  face  of  the  earth — 
•j^nst  yotf,  who  would  have  saved  the  tyrant  had 
70a  dared — against  ifoii,  the  accomplice  of  Pumoo- 
K'nl  Tes,  1  come  to  the  point,  and  1  require  a  de- 
oee  of  accusation  agatnat  aU  the  aecomphoes  of  that 
^tor,  as  well  as  against  all  the  others  impeached 
oy  the  petitioners.'— Jtf<maeiir. 

This  vigorous  sortie  was  vehemently 
applauded,  and  after  two  days  of  tumult 
"-terrible  almost  to  sublimity— it  was 
(June  2d)  sabetantially  embodied  in  a 
decree,  and  the  Gironde  was  no  more ! 

From  this  period  may  be  said  to  com- 
ttence  Robespierre's  personal  responsi- 
bility in  the  revolutionary  administration: 
Utherto  he  wae  but  an  individual  incen- 
J^T.  the  leader  of  a  party  which,  ttouffh 
^  powerful  out  of  doors^  were  still  in  the 
vi^noTity  of  the  Assembly,  and  he  himself 
^osed  to  daily  insnh  and  danger.  The 
^*M  was  noW'Changed — the  former  majori- 
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ty  were  ezpeUeC,  exiled,  imprisoned,  and 
silenced — ^e  Mountain  became  predomi^ 
nant,  and  Robespierre,  in  effect,  aU  powei^ 
fuL 

But  the  precise  date  of  Robespierre's 
accession  to  responsible  authority  is  stated 
by  different  writers  with  a  Jooseness  and 
mutual  contradiction  which  proves  how 
carelessly  the  history  of  these  times  had 
been  hitherto  written.* 

It  will,  we  believe,  surprise  most  readers 
to  be  told  that  any  chronological  doubt 
should  exist  In  the  history  of  events  so 
recent — so  notorious— -written  and  pub- 
lished from  day  to  day  and  from  year  to 
year,  by  such  an  infinite  number  of  pens; 
but  the  fact  is,  that  nothing  is  more  re^ 
markable  or  embarrassing  than  the  neg- 
lect of  dates  in  all  those  works  which  are 
called  Histories  of  the  French  Revolution, 
the  writers  of  which  really  seem  as  if  they 
thought  that  an  historian  might  disdain 
the  humbler  merit  of  chronology.  Even 
in  such  a  loose  and  desultory  sketch  as 
we  are  writing  we  find  this  diffculty  meet- 
ing us  at  every  turn.  Let  us  cite  as  an  in* 
stance  the  question  we  have  just  mentioned 
— a  very  important  one— namely,  the  pre^ 
cise  date  from  which  Robespierre,  by  his 
entrance  into  the  Committee  of  Public 
Safety,  may  be  reckoned  to  have  taken  a 
responsible  share  in  the  government— a 
date  which  ought  to  be  as  well  ascertained 
as  the  10th  of  August  or  the  9th  Thermic 
dor ;  but  upon  which  no  two  writers  seem 
toarree. 

Montjoye,  who  was  an  eye-witness  ef 
much  that  he  relates,  and  who  began  hk 

while  he  was  still  alive,  and  published  it 
soon  after  his  fall,  gives  us  to  understand 
that  Robespierre  was  a  member  of  tiie 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  t  as  early  as 
its  first  formation,  soon  after  the  death  of 
the  king. 


*  The  life  of  Robespierre  in  Mr.  Adolphafl*s  very 
able  work — *  Biographieal  Memobre  of  the  Frmeh  Be- 
vohitieeif*  published  in  1799,  which  we  have  already 
noticed — is  the  best  we  have  seen,  mod  indeedtthie 
only  one  which  nottees  adaqnatdy  the  diffiedte  of 
the  subject  and  the  mystery  which  hangs  over  Rohet- 
pierre^s  conduct  and  poUcy.  Subsequent  writers,  in- 
stead of  endearorinf  to  cfear  u^  the  obscurities  indi- 
cated by  Mt,  AdolpbaB,  have  taken  the  eaiier  ooube 
of  find&g  nothing  to  doubt  about 

t  We  employ  this  usual  title,  though  it  is  not  aa 
adeauate  translation  of  the  French '  SmA  Pvbtief  tod 
conrounds  the  attributes  of  (he  two  great  committees. 
TheCommitteodiflefcil^iWi  litewJIy  |Mftlie  sii. 
mHou,  was  charged  with  the  h%her  pomiosi  fuao- 
tions— the  eoctraordinaries  we  may  call  them— of  the 
Revolution,  while  the  Committee  de  8ur^  GinenU 
—general  $eewr1tg  or  mtfetf,  conducted  the  more  ordi- 
naiy  dUttls  of  adniiiistiatioQ  and  poUoa. 
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Papon  in  his  history  also  states,  that 
Robespierre  was  an  original  member  of 
the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  he 
too  seems  to  place  its  creation  shortly  af- 
ter the  death  of  the  king,  and  at  latest  be- 
fore the  2l8t  March,  1793. 

Mignet  says  that  he  was  elected  toit  on 
its  first  * renouvellement^  after  the  Slst 
May.  1793. 

Messrs.  Beaulieu  and  Michand,  in  their 
article  in  the  *  Biographic  Universelle,' 
state,  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  General  Defence  before  the  fall 
of  the  Qirondins  (Slst  May,  1793),  and 
that  immediately  after  that  event  he  as- 
siduously attended  the  Committee  of  Pub- 
lic Safety. 

M.  Thiers,  on  the  contrary,  states,  that 
it  was  not  till  the  resignation  of  Gasparin, 
in  August,  1793,  that  the  Convention, 
Vfhich  had  hitherto  declined  to  elect  Robes- 
pierre on  any  committee,  was  now  reluc- 
tantly subdued  into  naming  him  into  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety. 

Durand  de  Maillane,  a  member  of  the 
Convention,  and  a  party  to  all  these  pro- 
ceedings, says,  that  the  Committee  of 
General  Defence  was  organized  on  the 
25th  of  March,  1793,  with  great  powers, 
which  however  he  adds  were  restricted  by 
the  eubsequent  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety,  into  which  Robes- 
pierre did  not  obtain  early  admission,  but 
where  he  was  dreaded  before  he  was  ad- 
mitted. 

And,  finally,  the  Moniteur,  the  dernier 
resort  in  all  such  cases,  states  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Committee  of  General  De- 
feneie  on  the  25th  March,  1793,  and  gives 
a  list  of  its  members,  including  all  the 
leading  men  of  the  Convocat  on — Verg- 
niaud  and  Rohespierr&--^\tye%  and  Dan- 
ton,  &c.,  to  the  number  of  twenty-five. 
This  Con^mittee  of  General  Defence  is 
however,  in  the  very  next  Moniteur,  called 
the  Committee  of  General  Safety ;  but  it 
appears  that  on  the  6th  of  April  the  for- 
mation of  a  Committee  of  Public  Safety^ 
of  nine  members,  was  decreed  on  the  mo- 
tion of  Isnard,  a  Girondin ;  and  to  this 
committee — the  celebrated  Committee  of 
Public  Safety — Robespierre  did  not  be- 
long till  the  26th  July,  when  he  was  elect- 
ed in  the  room  of  Gasparin,  resigned. 

The  statements  of  the  Moniteur^  though 
imperfect,  must  be,  as  far  as  they  go,  cor- 
rect:  and  they  contradict,  in  one  point  or 
another,  every  one  of  the  former  statements 
except  that  of  Durand. 

With  the  Moniteur  open  before  them, 
we  cannot  imagine  why  all  these  writers 
should  have  stated,  so  vaguely  and  dis- 


cordantly a  fact  which,  when  Robespierre 
is  tried  at  the  bar  of  posterity,  becomes 
important,  not  perhaps  as  to  his  privtte 
character,  but  as  to  his  public  responsi- 
bility. It  is  one  thing  to  preach  sedition 
and  anarchy  as  a  leader  of  Opposition,  and 
another  to  order  and  enforce,  as  a  member 
of  a  Government,  the  most  atrocious  vio- 
lations of  law,  justice,  humanity,  and  so- 
cial order — the  heart  was  equally  bad  in 
both  cases — but  in  the  former  he  can  only 
be  charged  as  one  of  many  instigators  of 
crimes,  of  which,  in  the  latter  case,  betray 
the  chief  and  most  guilty  perpetrator. 

There  is  another  point  of  chronology 
still  more  important  to  Robespierre's  his- 
tory, which  seems  to  us  to  have  been  mis- 
taken. 

There  was  found  in  Robespierre's  pa- 
pers an  undated  note,  called  by  Courtois, 
in  his  report,  'note  essentielle^^  which 
commences  with  a  remarkable  expression 
— 'II  faut  une  volontS  une.'  This  is 
quoted  by  Courtois,  and  by  all  subsequent 
writers,  as  written  in  the  last  palmy  days 
of  Robespierre's  triumph,  when  he  was 
preparing  to  usurp  the  sole  sovereign  au- 
thority ;  but  this  is  certainly  an  error.  On 
an  examination  of  the  note  it  will  be  found, 
from  an  incidental  allusion  to  CusUne,  that 
it  must  have  been  written  previous  to  that 
General's  recall  from  the  army,  early  in 
July,  1793,  and  therefore  before  Robes- 
pierre had  influence  enough  to  be  elected 
into  the  committees  of  government  It  is 
clear,  also,  that  it  was  only  the  heads  of  a 
speech  prepared  dtkring  one  of  the  popu- 
lar insurrections — probably  either  that  of 
iOth  March,  or  31st  May,  1793,  when  as- 
suredly Robespierre  was  as  yet  in  no  con- 
dition to  dream  of  establishing  a  volonte 
une  in  his  own  person ;  |^nd  moreover  it 
appears,  from  the  contcj^t,  that  volontS 
une  meant — not  the  will  gf  one,  but— on« 
will;  for  it  states  that  the^volonte  une  was 
to  be  *  republican,  and  to  be  carried  into 
effect  by  republican  ministers — republican 
journals — republican  deputies — and  a  re- 
publican government.'  So  that,  in  fact, 
this  celebrated  paper  proves  nothings  to 
the  design  which  Robespierre  is  supposed 
to  have  formed  above  a  year  after  it  was 
really  written. 

A  more  minute  attention  to  dates  would 
explain  many  points  of  Robespierre's 
policy.  For  instance,  from  the  moment 
(2d  June,  1793)  that  his  party  became  the 
majority,  Robespierre's  course  of  proceed- 
ings was  essentially  changed.  He  now 
began  to  defend,  even  against  his  own 
over-zealous  partisans,  the  Convention, 
the  Odvemment,  and  even  the  Commities 
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of  Public  Safety,  though  the  members  of 
this  Committee  were  moderates,  and  had 
not  been  displaced  by  the  late  rerolution. 
This  change,  unnoticed  by  most  histori- 
ans, is,  by  those  who  mention  it,  attributed 
to  a  new  light  broken  in  upon  his  mind, 
an  incipient  conFersioti  to  a  principle  of 
moderation.     It  was  no  such  thing-^it  was 
the  mere  result  of  his  change  of  position, 
— from  being  one  of  the  minority  to  being 
one   of  the   majority.     Robespierre,   no 
doubt,  began  now  to  see  that  he  should  be 
soon    called   to  the  direction  of  afiairs, 
and — like  all  other  Oppositionists  who 
become  Ministerialists — was  disposed  to 
repress  the  disorganization  which  he  had 
hitherto  proToked.     But  he  was  still  but 
a  priyate   man ;  and  when  he  found,  on 
successive  renewals  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  that  his  name  was — -as  it 
seemed,  stadiously— omitted,  we  see  him 
throwing  off  his  recent  moderation  and 
again  coun  tenancing  popular  interferences. 
At  last,  towards  the  end  of  July,  a  great 
fermentation  in  the  public  mind  intimi- 
dated the  Contention — a  member  of  the 
Committee  resigned—Robespierre  at  last 
became  an  efiectiye  member  of  the  goyern- 
ment,  which  from  that  time,  as  we  shall 
see  presently,  began  to  assume  a  deeper 
character    of  energetic  cruelty.     But  he 
cannot  even  yet  be  considered  as  a  dicta- 
tor— that  pinnacle  he  attained  only  on  the 
death  of  Hebert,  near  a  year  later ;  and 
from  the  Siat  May,  1793,  to  April,  1794, 
Robespierre  and  his  Jacobins  must  be  con- 
sidered rather  as  the  colleagues  of  Dan  ton 
and  the  Cordeliers^  (a^  this  section  of  the 
party  was  called),  than  the  supreme  au- 
thority. Prom  the  3 1st  May,  when  Robes- 
pierre began  to  take  a  part  in  the  direction 
of  affairs,  we  find  him  gradually  inyesting 
himself  in  deeper  and  deeper  mystery ; 
and  as  his  public  authority  and  its  excesties 
grow  more  an»i  more  notorious,  his  private 
conduct   and   jbjects  became  more  and 
more  obscure. 

•  All  these  cluba  took  their  names  from  the  con- 
vents whose  halls,  left  nnappropriated  by  the  cxpul- 
won  of  the  monks^  were  seized  upon  by  the  clubs. 
The  Jacobins  took  possession  of  a  club  of  the  />omt- 
ateoRt,  who  were  popularly  called  JocMm^  because 
their  first  location  m  Paris  was  La  Rue  St.  Jacques. 
The  Cordeliers  were  FraneUcans^  so  called  from  the 
«wrf  which  they  wore  as  a  /srirdle.  Their  convent 
netr  the  Luxembourg  gave  its  name  to  the  DanUm^t 
Club.  The  FeuiUants  were  of  the  order  of  St.  Ber- 
ntrd,  and  so  called  from  their  principal  eonvent  at 
Feuillant  in  Lan^uedoc.  Their  convent  was  nearly 
opposite  that  of  Uie  Jacobins  in  the  Rue  St  Honors, 
tnd  still  nearer  the  Hall  of  the  Assembly  fthe  Jtfo- 
^^)'  It  was  here  that  a  moderate  dob  of  Consti- 
y^tioaalists,  seceders  from  the  Jacobins,  endeavored 
w  «tubliab  themaehres,  and  to  utterly  failed,  that  the 
^  title « Feuillant'  became  a  ■eotence  of  death. 


At  last,  about  the  beginning  of  August, 
1793,  Robespierre  took  his  seat  at  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  the  Reign 
of  Terror  began.  It  is  true  that  the  whole 
revolution  was  a  system  of  Terror  to 
which  Robespierre  had,  as  we  have  seen, 
contributed  no  small  share,  but  we  are 
considering  only  that  portion  of  it  which 
has  been  attributed  to  his  influence,  and 
more  especially  distinguished  by  that  just 
and  atrocious  title.  It  we  say  began,  but 
it  was  only  by  gradual  steps  that  such  a 
tyranny  could  be  carried  to  the  tremendous 
height  it  finally  attained.  On  the  23d 
August,  1793,  was  passed  the  decree  of 
the  Levee  en  masse,  which  would  not  only 
secure  the  frontiers  from  external  enemies, 
but  would  remove  from  the  interior  all 
those  who  were  likely  to  impede  the 
course  of  domestic  despotism.  Next  came 
a  Forced  Loath  which  plundered  and  in- 
timidated all  the  affluent  classes.  On  the 
17th  September  followed  the  celebrated 
Loi  des  Suspects,  which  enacted  a  series 
of  definitions  of  those  who  might — even 
on  the  denunciation  of  an  individual — be 
arrested  as  suspected  persons^ — definitions 
which  includea,  in  one  or  other  of  their 
categories,  all  men  and  women  kind. 
These  three  laws  rendered  the  govern- 
ment uncontrolled  masters  of  the  property 
and  persons  of  the  whole  population  of 
France;  and  lest  there  should  be  found 
in  them  any  latent  restriction,— any  pos- 
sibility of  evasion, — a  fourth  degree,  of 
the  10th  October,  declared  the  govern- 
ment revolutionary,  or,  in  other  words,  in- 
vested it  with  an  absolute  despotism  for 
any  object  whatsoever  which  the  govern- 
ment should  choose  to  think  or  call  revo* 
lutionary. 

Such  was  the  legislation  of  Terror. 
Before  we  proceed  to  show  how  it  was 
executed,  we  must  pause  a  moment  to 
consider  the  personal  influence  which 
Robespierre  had  in  that  system. 

Some  authorities,  and  amongst  others 
Buonaparte,  (who  had  some  early  con- 
nc  eiion  with  the  Robespierres,)  afiect  to  be- 
lieve that  Maximilian  was  not  the  founder 
of  the  system  of  Terror,  and  that  he  was 
for  a  time  inclined  to  moderate  it,  and  at 
last  fell  in  an  endeavor  to  arrest  and  over- 
throw it  The  motives  of  any  man,  and 
particularly  of  so  insulated  and  reserved  a 
person  as  Robespierre,  are  inscrutable — 
they  are  what  Thiers  emphatically  calls 
the  secret  of  men*s  souls — and  convinced 
as  we  are  that  Robespierre  possessed  an 
acute,  logical,  and  calculating  mind,  it 
would  seem,  a  priori^  highly  probable — 
and  tha^t  moral  probability  is  stren^theaed 
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by  kDtttty  practical  indicatioos — ^that  Ro- 
bespierre entertained  some  such  laudable 
intentions;  but  on  tbe  other  hand,  the 
great  facts  of  the  case  chronologically 
considered,  form,  as  it  seems  to  ns,  a  body 
of  almost  irresistible  evidence,  that  the 
reigns  of  Robespierre  and  of  Terror  can- 
not be  distinruished  in  fact,  or  separated 
in  reason.  The  fonr  mat  measures  of 
organized  despotism  which  we  have  just 
mentioned,  were  proposed  and  adopted 
after  Robespierre  had  been  added  to  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  and  he  had 
been  the  only  important  addition.  We 
shall  see  presently,  in  considering  the 
execution  of  those  measures,  that  the 
Terror  grew  in  frightful  intensity  in  a 
gradual  and  exact  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  Robespierre's  personal  authori- 
ty. We  are  aware  of  the  fallacy  in  or- 
dinary affairs  of  the  argument  propter  quia 
post — but  in  this  case  the  steps  of  Robes- 
pierre were  followed  so  exactly  and  so 
iilyariably  by  the  stream  of  blood,  that  we 
cannot  relieye  our  minds  from  the  con- 
clusion that  they  must  hare  been  cause 
ahd  consequence. 

We  now  return  to  the  executive  mea- 
sures of  this  deplorable  tyranny.  Popular 
massacres  were  out  of  fashion.  Indeed, 
they  were  no  longer  applicable  to  the  pro- 
jects of  the  anarchists — which  required 
a  permanent  instrument  capable  of  con- 
trol— and,  instead  of  such  unmanageable 
eonJlagrationSf  they  erected,  like  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, a  furnace^  whose  intensity 
they  might  guide,  and  the  number  and 
t)uality  of  whose  victims  they  could  select. 

Immediately  after  the  Tenth  of  Augv^t, 

1792,  a  special  tribunal  was  established 
for  the'Hrial  of  political  offences.  In  the 
height  of  the  struggle  between  the  Jaco- 
bins and  Girondins,  on  the  1 6th  March, 

1793,  the  Convention  was  terrified  into 
giving  it,  on  the  proposition  of  Danton,  a 
new  constitution  and  more  extensive  pow- 
ers. It  was  even  proposed  by  the  Jaco- 
bins to  change  its  name  to  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal — the  Convention,  «til] 
under  some  degree  of  Girondin  influence, 
saw  in  the  word  revolutionary  a  contra- 
diction to  all  legality,  and  named  it  only 
Tribunal  Extraordinaire.  We  shall  see 
presently  how  it  regained  its  original  de- 
signation, and  how  well  it  deserved  it 
This  tribunal  was  the /urnac6  required — 
it  was  permanent — manageable — servile — 
and,  under  the  forms  of  what  had  replaced 
law  and  justice  in  France,  was  capable 
and  willing  to  exercise  any  degree  of  op- 
pression, and  to  commit  any  extent  of 
wnrder. 


For  some  months,  this  tribunal  sent  to 
the  scaffold  but  a  few  and  these  inconsi- 
derable victims.  It  was  now  to  be  brought 
into  greater  activity,  but  its  progress  was 
regulated  with  art  The  first  considera- 
ble victim  (17th  August,  1793)  was  Gen- 
eral Custises* — ^his  execution  intimidated 
the  generals.  There  was  a  certain  incen; 
diary  journalist,  named  Gh^rsas,  whose 
brutal  violence  had  procured  his  election 
to  Uie  Convention,  where  he  had  joined 
the  Girondins.  On  their  proscription  he 
had  escaped  and  was  outlawed — he  was 
taken,  and  being  identified,  was  sent  by 
the  Revolution  to  the  scaffold  on  the  7th 
October.  This  was  the  first  instance  of 
the  immolation  of  a  deputy — it  was  wdl 
chosen — Gorsas,  besides  being  a  personal 
enemy  of  Robespierre,  was  odious  and 
contemptible,  and  having  been  outlawed, 
a  trial  was  not  necessary — but  it  suffi- 
ciently announced  what  was  intended  for 
the  rest  of  the  Girondins,  who  languished 
in  prison  till  the  public  mind  should  be 
sufficiently  blooded  to  enable  the  Jacobins 
to  proceed  to  their  condemnation. 

With  this  object,  we  firmly  beiieve, 
rather  than  any  other,   the   ^een  was 
next  immolated  (16th  C^ctober).     The  de- 
testable calunmy  which  Hebert  ventured 
against  this  injured — and  not  merely  inno- 
cent but  admirable  woman  is  notorious ; 
but  it  is  not  so  well  known  that  Robes- 
pierre, who  was  certainly  the  inomediate 
mover  of  her  execution,  expressed  great 
indignation  at  the  charge— not  at  its  false- 
hood and  atrocity,  but  at  its  impolicy^ 
*That  fool,  Hebert,  he  exclaimed,  *wiU 
make  her  an  object  of  pity  V     Between  the 
16th  and  30th  of  October,  sixteen  other 
victims,  two,  three,  and  four  at  a  time, 
prepared  the  Parisians  for  the  execution, 
on  the  31st,  of  the  Twenty-one  Girondins. 
These  men  were  so  clearly  innocent  o( 
the  crimes  of  which  they  were  charged, 
and  were  so  clearly  guilty  of  what  was 
then  called    'patriotism,'    and    defended 
themselves  so  well    by  that    eloquence 
which  had  been  so  long  the  tocsin  of  the 
Revolution,  that  the  tribunal  hesitated  to 
condemn  them.  The  danger  to  the  Jacobin 
cause  was  great;    but  Robespierre  was 
greater.     On  the  third  day  of  the  trial  he 
appeared  in  the  tribune  of  the  Conven- 
tion—-he  deplored  the  delay  of  justice,  and 
moved  and  carried  a  decree,  that  *  When- 
ever any  trial  should  have  lasted  three 
days,  the  tribunal  might  declare  itself 


*  Of  the  thoutuids  who  died  on  the  tctifibld  in 
France,  this  G^nend  and  Madame  du  Btrri  aPP^ 
to  have  been  the  only  two  who  ahowed  any  pn«^ 
lanimoua  weakneaa. 
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uOUied  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner — 
migkt  stop  the  defenco--^lose  the  discus^ 
sions — and  send  the  accused  to  death? 
And,  lest  any  possible  ohmnce  of  a  prison- 
er's acquittal  ^oold  remain,  he  proposed, 
and  the  Conyeotion  deereed,  that  the  title 
of  Tribunal  Extraordinaire  should  be 
changed  into  that  of  Tribunal  Revolu- 
teonatre— 4>7  this  change  of  a  single  word^ 
ginng  the  judges  a  revolutionary  Us- 
cretum-^in  other  words— arbitrary  power  I 
These  decrees  passed  at  the  Tuileries 
whilst  the  trial  was  pending  at  the  Palsis,— 
were  sent  on  the  moment  to  the  Tribunal, 
which  adopted  at  once  the  bloody  intima- 
tion, declared  itself  satisfied,  and  at  mid- 
night on  the  30th  of  October  condemned 
the  T^Denty-one  to  death,  who  were  next 
morning  executed* — under  the  circum- 
stances already  stated-4n  the  Place  de  la 
RcTolution — mder  the  windows  of  the 
Hall  of  the  Convention,  the  scen^  of  their 
crimes — their  triumphs— and  their  fall. 

Here  Robespierre  was  avowedly  the 
chief  director ;  but  he  acted  with  the  ad- 
vice and  concurrence  of  Danton ;  and  for 
his  vengeance  there  may  be,  as  we  before 
observ^,  this  paUiative,  that  if  he  had  not 
sent  them  to  the  scaffold,  they  would  un- 
doubtedly have  sent  him. 

Up  to  this  point,  therefore,  the  advo- 
cates of  Robespierre  might  have  some 
color  for  doubting  that  he  was  instigated 
by  an  innate  cruelty  and  gratuitous  love 
of  blood.  Heretofore,  the  intoxication  of 
Action,  the  frenzy  of  revenge,  and  the  ne- 
cessity of  self-defence,  might  be  alleged  in 
excuse  for  his  proceedings;  but  hence- 
forth these  palliations,  miseralle  as  they 
are,  cannot  be  adduced.  We  must  look 
for  other  motives. 

This  blow,  struck  at  the  heart  of  the 
Bitional  representation  itself,  in  the  per- 
sons of  its  most  distinguished  members, 
paralyzed  every  soul.  The  Convention 
became  from  this  hour  a  silent  and  servile 
tecompliee  in  the  atrocities  of  its  Com- 
mittees and  their  obedient  Tribunal ;  and 
except  Robespierre's  own,  there  was  not 
a  head  which  did  not  tremble  at  the  fall  of 
Vergniaud'a 

But  was  even  he  himself  at  ease?  Far 
from  it  His  anxieties  and  tortures  were 
peater  than  those  of  the 'most  tortured  of 
nis  victims — 

Evasitse  potat,  quos  diri  conseia  facti 


*  Twenty  only  were  executed;  one  Valan€  had 
■tabbed  bimaelf,  but  the  tribunal  ordered  that  his 
^rpae  should  be  earned  in  the  same  cart  with  his 
living  friends  to  the  place  of  execution— an  unheard- 
«btri)aBty. 


Mens  trahit  attositoa,  et  mirdo  verbeie  csdity 
Occultum  quatiente  animo  tortore  Bagellum  !' 

He  had  committed  an  enormous  fault,  as 
well  as  an  atrocious  crime,  in  violating 
the  personsof  the  national  representatives: 
he  found,  too  late,  that  he  had  made  his 
position  so  slippery  with  blood,  that  every 
movement  menaced  him  with  an  inevitable 
fall;  and  *  assassination,^  and  the  'ap- 
proaching sacrifice  of  his  life,  became  the 
first  objects  of  his  thoughts  and  the 
prominent  topics  in  all  his  harangues, 
even  when  he  seemed  at  an  inaccessible 
pinnacle  of  elevation. 

Danton,  hitherto  his  associate  and 
champion,  the  audacious  Danton,  seems 
at  last  to  have  taken  fright—declined  to 
be  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety- 
obtained  leave  of  absence  from  the  sittings 
of  the  Convention,  and  endeavored  to 
escape  notice  and  drown  his  apprehen- 
sions in  the  enjoyment  of  social  and  do- 
mestic life.  But  the  rest  of  Robespierre's 
pack  of  blood-hounds  grew  only  more  and 
more  ravenous  for  a  continuation  of  their 
daily  prey,  and  he  saw  himself  in  danger 
of  being  devoured  by  his  own  dogs.  He 
endeavored  to  appease  them  by  accumu- 
lated carcasses,  and  not  a  day  passed 
without  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven, 
eight,  nine,  and  ten  executions  of  all  that 
was  interesting  for  youth  and  beauty,— 
venerable  for  age  and  virtues,— respecta- 
ble for  loyalty  to  the  old  constitution,— 
notorious  for  services  to  the  republic, — 
or  distinguished  for  literature  or  talents— 
nor  was  poverty,  obscurity,  or  even  turpi- 
tude a  protection :  the  indigent  died  with 
the  rich— the  artisan  with  the  magistrate— 
the  peasant  with  the  prince — and  shame- 
less prostitutes,  *  furies  of  the  guillotine,* 
with  the  amiable  and  heroic  models  of 
every  female  virtue.  But  all  would  not 
do — the  blood-hounds  were  insatiable,  and 
there  were  many  and  not  obscure  indica* 
tions  that  Robespierre  himself  was  in 
imminent  danger.  The  leader  of  this  new 
faction— which  Camille  Desrooulins  desig- 
nated as  uUra-revolutionistS'-WM  Hebert, 
the  editor  of  a  blasphemous,  indecent, 
bloody,  and  every  way  infamous  journal, 
called  Le  Pere  Duchesne;  Vincent,  a 
clerk  in  the  War  Office ;  Momoro,  a  prin- 
ter; Grammont,  a  player;  Ronsin,  who 
had  been  a  play-writer,  and  was  now  a 
general;  Clootz,  a  crazy  Prussian;  and 
Chaumette,  the  procureur-g^^ral  of  the 
Commune  of  Paris.  The  first  hostility  of 
these  men  against  their  late  idol  took  a 
singular  turn.  Robespierre  professed  some 

I  respect  for  moral  ideas,  and  was  supposed 
to  be  not  unfavorable-<»on  political  grounds 
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at  least— to  religious  worship.  A  certain 
priest  of  the  name  of  Gobel,  who  had  em- 
braced the  Revolution  with  a  blind  and 
impotent  zeal,  had  been  elected  Arch- 
bishop of  Paris.  The  Hebertists  per- 
suaded this  poor  wretch  to  go  in  proces- 
sion, in  all  his  archiepiscopal  state,  and 
with  his  clerical  attendants,  to  the  bar  of 
ihe  Convention,  where  he  delivered  up  the 
Insignia,  and  abjured  the  obligation,  of  his 
sacred  character — while  his  followers  ex- 
plicitly avowed  atheism,  and  demanded  the 
extermination  of  all  superstition.  Several 
bishops  and  priests,  members  of  the  Con- 
vention, followed  this  impious  example, 
and  Christianity  was  publicly  abolished 
in  France,  and  the  worship  of  Reason 
substituted  in  its  stead.  But  that  was  not 
all.  Chaumette,  who  was  the  chief  legal 
magistrate  of  Paris,  procured  a  decree  of 
the  municipality  for  the  celebration  in  the 
cidevant  churches  of  the  wofrship  of  the 
new  divinity;  the  Cathedral  of  N6tre 
Dame  was  designated  as  the  Temple  of 
Reason,  and  on  the  10th  of  November  was 
celebrated  the  feast  of  the  Goddess — re- 
presented by  Momoro's  wife — who,  in  an 
indecent  attire,  was  seated  on  the  high  al- 
tar, and  received  and  returned  the  devo- 
tion of  her  votaries  by  a  kiss. 

In  this  shocking  farce  Robespierre  saw 
not  only  a  dissolution  of  all  morals  and  of 
the  bonds  of  human  society,  but  an  insult 
to  his  known  sentiments,  and,  perhaps^  an 
anticipated  attack  on  his  own  intentions 
of  returning  to  some  system  of  moral  and 
religious  government.  He  boldly  assailed 
Hebert  in  the  Jacobin  Club— ridiculed 
and  denounced  his  new  religion,  and  in- 
culcated the  advantage  and  necessity  of  a 
moral  and  religious  constitution  of  society 
in  a  sensible  and  vigorous  speech,  in  which 
he  repeated  the  celebrated  phrase — *  If  the 
Divinity  did  not  exists  a  wise  legislator 
would  nave  invented  it."* 

This  annihilated  the  worship  of  Reason, 
but  only  further  exasperated  the  Hebert- 
ists. Danton  by  this  time  had  discovered 
that  retirement  would  afford  him  no  secu- 
rity ;  and  suspecting  that  he  was  equally 
obnoxious  to  Hebert  and  Robespierre,  re- 
turned to  his  duties  in  the  Convention. 
His  re-appearance  was  the  signal  for  his 
impeachment  by  Hebert ;  but  Robespierre, 
exasperated  and  alarmed  by  the  audacity 
of  that  villain,  defended  Danton  with  sin- 
gular boldness  and  ability — we  should 
have  added,  with  generosity,  did  not  the 
sequel  prove  that  he  could  have  no  such 
feeling.  The  Hebertists  thus  doubly  de- 
feated had  recourse  to  Robespierre's  own 
system  of  raising  the  Sections  and  their 


mobs  against  the  Convention,  under  the 
pretence  of  stimulating  public  justice 
against  the  counter-revolutionists.  Tkey 
belonged  to  Danton's  old  club  of  the 
Cordeliers,  and  affected  io  maintain  the 
principles  from  which  they  accused  him 
of  beinff  an  apostate.  It  was  now  that,  in 
opposition  to  these  new  Cordeliers,  Camille 
Desmoulins  began  a  journal  called  I%e 
Old  Cordelier,  Desmoulins  had  been  one 
of  the  first  firebrands  of  the  Revolution, 
and  had  assumed  the  atrocious  title  of 
Attorney^General  of  the  Lamppost,  in 
those  days  when  the  lamp-post  was  the 
instrument  of  popular  murder ;  but,  like 
Danton,  he  had  lately  married  a  young 
and  rich  wife,  and  like  him,  he  began  to 
feel  some  emotions  of  humanity  when  he 
found  his  own  property  and  person  in 
danger.  The  *  Ola  Cordelier*  was  the 
first  publication  which,  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, ha^  dared  to  talk  of  clemency  and  of 
closing  the  bleeding  wounds  of  the  conn- 
try;  and,  coming  from  so  unexpected  a 
quarter,  it  was  received  with  prodigious 
applause,  and  is  to  this  day  quoted  as  t 
model  of  wit,  pleasantry,  argument,  and 
eloquence  all  combined  in  the  cause  of 
humanity.  To  us  it  appears  that  its  lite- 
rary merits  are  much  over-rated.  Nor 
did  its  publication  require  much  courage— 
of  which,  indeed,  Desmoulins'  share  was 
but  small;  for  he  was  supported  and 
prompted  by  the  powerful  Danton,  and 
even  by  the  still  more  powerful  Robes- 
pierre. 

But  he  over-shot  his  mark:  Robespierre 
saw  with  pleasure  the  attack  on  the  He- 
bertists, bit  it  did  not  require  his  jealousy 
to  see  in  the  Old  Cordelier  (the  very  title 
of  which  was  offensive  to  the  leader  o( 
the  antagonist  club  of  the  Jacobins)  many 
bitter  and  ominous  sarcasms  against  his 
own  system — and  he  could  not  but  remem- 
ber that  reproduction  of  his  old  aristocrtt- 
ic  signature  of  *  De  Robespierre,'  ¥thicb 
we  before  noticed.  The  public  success, 
however,  of  this  journal,  and  the  co-ope- 
ration of  Danton,  assured  Robespierre 
that  he  might  venture  to  proceed  to  ex- 
tremities with  Hebert  and  his  followers. 
They  were  arrested  on  the  night  of  the 
13th  of  March,  1794.  Their  trial  began 
on  the  20th,  and  having  lasted  three  days. 
the  jury,  under  the  decree  made  againit 
the  Girondins,  declared  themselves  satis- 
fied; and,  on  the  24th,  Hebert,  and  his 
followers,  were  condemned  and  executed 
the  same  evening  to  the  number  of  nine- 
teen persouH,  perishing  within  one  hour 
on  one  scaffola. 

Universal  „jyc>y_and_  hope    pervaded 
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France  at  ibis  act  of  retributive  justice. 
It  was  received  as  the  pledge  of  a  new 
era.     Robespierre,  Danton,  and  Desmou- 
Hns  were  supposed  to  be  united  in  a  sys- 
tem of  mercy  and  moderation ;  and  at  this 
moment  it  seems  as  if  Robespierre  had  had 
it  in  his  power  to  close  the  horrors  of  the 
Revolution.     Why  he  did  not  do  so  ap- 
pears to  us    very  difficult,  on   any  of  the 
principles  of  human  action,  to  understand 
— but  entirely  inexplicable  on  the  suppo- 
sition adopted — with  more  or  less  confi- 
dence— ^by  most  historians    and   biogra- 
phers,— by    Buonaparte, — by    the    J&h6 
Guillon  in  his  History  of  the  Martyrs^ 
and  by  a    large  portion  of  the  literary 
world, — that  Robespierre  entertained,  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  life,  what  were  called 
moderate   principles.     Here  was  a  most 
remarkable  crisis ;  he  had  avenged  at  once 
morality,  religion,  and  social  order  by  the 
punishment  of  Hebert;  he  had  lately  ad- 
ded to  his  fame  and  his  popularity  by  his 
generous    defence  of   Danton ;    Camille 
Desmoulins  had,  still  more  recently,  advo- 
cated clemency  with,  as  was  supposed,  his 
concurrence ;   his  re-union  with  these  old 
friends  appeared  now  complete,  and  ce- 
mented by  the  strongest  interests  and  on 
the  best  of  all  grounds ;  yet,  in  an  interval 
of  ten  days^  the  whole  scene  was  changed 
in  the  most  unexpected  and  terrible  man- 
ner.    He  had  overthrown  and  sent  to  the 
scaffold — with  Danton*s,  at  least,  tacit  con- 
sent— their  common  enemies  on  the  24th 
of  March,  and  on  the  4th  of  April,  Danton 
and  Desmoulins,  his  old  friends  and  allies, 
were — will  posterity  believe  it? — arrested, 
and  sent  on   the  5th  to  the  scaffold,  still 
wet  with  the  blood  of  their  antagonists 
and  victims  1     What  could  have  occurred 
in  that  short  interval  1    The  sarcasms  of 
Besmoulins    may  have  offended  Robes- 
pierre:  but   they  were  sarcasms  princi- 
pally directed  against  the  common  enemy, 
&nd  which  had  contributed  to  the  common 
success.     Besides,  after  all,  in  such  grave 
ftud  vital  matters,   gay  and  even  bitter 
pleasantries  cannot  account  for  such  des- 
perate extremities.    But  what  had  Danton 
done  ?  why  was  he  so  generously  defend- 
fd  in  November — so  suddenly  sacrificed 
in  April !    He  was  certainly  not  ea^er  in 
the  prosecution  of  Hebert,  as  is  shown 
fey— amongst  graver  proofs — a  slight  cir- 
^mstance  wmch  is  nevertheless  worth 
preserving.    On  the  16th  of  March  a  de- 
piitation  appeared  at  the  bar  to  congratu- 
nte  the  Convention  on  the  fall  of  Hebert, 
and  one  of  the  deputation  sang  a  song 
made  for  the  occasion.     Danton  was  of- 
fended at  this ;  and  the  great  Danton's  last 


act  wa?  the  obtaining  a  decree  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  that  henceforward  no  one 
should  be  allowed  to  sing  spngs  at  its  bar. 
Moniteur,  llthMarchj  1794.)  But  though 
no  doubt  alarmed  at  Hebert's  fate,  he  had 
concurred  in  it,  and  had  certainly  shown 
— ^in  a  meeting  which  a  common  friend 
had  negotiated  between  him  and  Robes- 
pierre— no  disposition  to  play  an  independ- 
ent part  The  lion  appeared  to  have  been 
completely  tamed,  and  appeared  to  desire 
no  better  than  to  live  in  domestic  tran- 
quillity. Nor  has  any  reason  been  ever 
assigned  why  Robespierre  did  not  accept 
the  overtures  then  made  to  him  for  an  en- 
tire and  cordial  reconciliation. 

Robespierre  himself,  in  one  of  his  speech- 
es, gives  us  his  own  bill  of  indictment 
against  Danton : 

<  Danton,  the  most  dangerous  of  the  enemies  of 
the  country  if  he  had  not  Seen  the  most  cowardly — 
Danton,  temporizing  with  ercry  crime,  connected 
with  erery  plot,  promising  to  the  criminals  protection, 
and  to  the  patriots  fidelity — artful  i^givin^  his  trea- 
sons the  pretext  of  public  good — in  justifying  his 
vices  by  his  pretended  faults — he  contrived  through 
his  friends  to  have  the  conspirators  who  w«re  on  the 
pomt  of  effecting  the  ruin  of  the  republic,  accused  in 
an  insiffniBcaot  or  favorable  manner,  in  order  that 
he  might  himself  have  an  opportunity  of  defending 
them — he  intrigued  with  Bnssot,  corresponded  witS 
Ronsin,  encouraged  Hebert,  and  prenared  for  every 
event,  so  as  to  ms  sure  that  ht  should  gain  whether 
they  failed  or  succeeded,  and  be  the  better  able  to  ral- 
ly all  the  enemies  of  liberty  acainst  the  republican 
government' — Rapport  du  18  Fkir,^  p.  9. 

These  vague  and,  in  some  points,  unin- 
telligible charges,  throw  little  light  on  the 
question,  and  upon  the  whole,  we  can  bring 
our  minds  to  rest  upon  two  only  explana- 
tions :  either  Danton  and  his  friends  saw 
in  Robespierre  an  implacable  enemy  to 
mercy,  and  had  therefore  formed  some  in- 
trigue to  bring  him  to  the  scaffold  ;  or,  as 
has  been  surmised,  St  Just,  Couthon,  Col- 
lot,  and  the  violent  Jacobins,  menaced  Ro- 
bespierre himself,  if  he  did  not  consent  to 
the  sacrifice  of  Danton.  Either  of  these 
explanations  is  full  of  difficulty,  and  we 
must  leave  the  question  as  obscure  as  we 
have  found  it,  with  this  difference  only, 
that  other  writers  have  evaded  it,  and  that 
our  doubts  may  perhaps  have  the  effect  of 
suggesting  some  deeper  researches  into 
this  enigmatical  point  of  the  history  of 
the  Revolution.  One  trait  of  Danton  we 
cannot  even  in  this  sketch  omit :  when  he 
was  condemned  by  the  Tribunal,  he  ex- 
claimed, •  'Tis  but  a  year  since  I  myself 
proposed  the  institution  of  this  Tribunal 
— and  I  a^k  pardon  for  that  act  of  God 
and  man  P 

Robespierre  now  stood  aloi^e,  more 
dreaded  and  less  powerful  than  ever.  The 
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death  of  Danton,  so  long  his  friend  and  so 
often  his  defender,  alienated,  and  we  may 
say,  reyolted — by  its  inexplicable  motives 
and  its  obvious  ingratitude  and  impolicy 
— his  staunchest  adherents.  When  Dan- 
ton  fell  there  was  no  man  who  could  think 
his  own  life  worth  half  an  hour's  purchase, 
and  in  every  heart  there  was  excited  a 
double  feeling  of  subservience  and  suspi- 
cion; they  Wame  cautious  not  to  pro- 
voke, and  yet  anxious  to  relieve  themselves 
from  such  an  unintelligible  tyranny. 

And  now  again,  if  Robespierre  had  any 
moderate  designs,  he  was  the  uncontrolled 
and  indisputable  master  of  his  own  policy, 
and  might,  and  must  have  shown  some  ten- 
dency to  moderation  ;  but,  instead  of  any 
such  symptom,  the  march  of  legal  massa- 
cre became  more  rapid  and  bloody.  The 
executions,  which  heretofore  seldom  ex- 
ceeded eight  or  ten  per  diem,  and  in  one 
case — that  of  Hebert — only  reached  nine- 
teen^  now  became  frequently  thirty,  forty, 
fifty,  and  sixty  f  We  have  examined,  as 
originally  published  from  the  prochs  ver- 
bdux  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  the 
*  lAste  OeneraU  des  Condamn6s^  and  we 
have  extracted  the  following  table  of  the 
results,  which  we  think  will  astonish  our 
readers,  and  prove  that  the  executions 
grew  gradually  with  the  personal  influence 
of  Robespierre,  and  became  enormous  in 
proportion  as  he  successively  extinguished 
his  rivals. 
NunAen  condemned  hi  the  RewAutumary  Trihund  of 

Pmia  in  each  MmUh,  from  Ui  firM  tfufOKfion  (17IA 

Jiuguit,  1792)  UtkeftU  qfRohupierrt  (27IA  Jic%, 

1794.) 
.1792.    August        .        .    3  victima. 
September  .        .    4' 
October        .        .    1* 
[TrihwMA  TO-nuMUd  in  Mwtk  179S.] 

1793.  April  ...  9 
May  ...  9 
June  .  ,  .14 
Joly    .        .        .13 

iJtAufim't  iUeted  into  the   ComimUUe  of  PMie 

August  .  .    5 

September  .  .15 

October  .  .  60  induding  Bristct,  &c 

November  .  .  63 

December  •  •  73 

1794.  January  .  .  83 
February  .  ,  75 

March         .         183  induding  Bebertf  Itc. 
Aj>ril  .  S63  induding  Donton,  kjc 

WlAy  394 

June   .       •         672 

July    .        •         835  ejrdiMioe  of  Robespierre 
and  bis  accomplices. 

Here  then  we  see  that  before  Robes- 
pierre came  into  the  government  the  num- 

*  There  were  sixteen  erimioals  executed  in  this 
month,  but  there  was  but  one  whose  offence  was  of 
ft  politieil  natura. 


bars  were  ecmparaHvely  amall — the  inim- 
hers  of  13  and  14,  in  June  and  July,  1793, 
were  swelled  by  some  prisoners  from  Li 
Vendue  and  Orleans,  for  which  the  govern- 
ment in  Paris  was  not  so  immediately  re- 
sponsible—but soon  after  Robespierre  was 
elected  into  the  Committee  the  numben 
suddenly  rose  from  15  to  50,  60,  70,  80. 
In  the  month  in  which  he  had  dispatched 
the  ferocious  Hebert,  they  rose  to  123.  In 
April,  when  he  had  gotten  rid  of  Danton 
to  263,  and  in  the  subsequent  three  months 
of  his  uncontrolled  and  autocratical  ad- 
ministration, to  324,  672,  and  825. 

What  can  be  opposed  to  these  figures, 
extracted  irom  the  official  returns  of  the 
Tribunal?  It  is  true  that  Robespierre 
had  ceased  about  the  end  of  June  to  at- 
tend the  Committee^  but  his  instruments, 
St.  Just  and  Gouthon,  were  there ;  and, 
moreover,  it  is  known  that  Fouquier  Tin- 
ville,  his  public  accuser,  received  his  pe^ 
sonal  directions  on  the  list  of  victims.  To 
the  foregoing  astonishing  account  of  the 
monthly  executions,  we  think  it  worth 
while  to  add  the  daily  detail  of  the  two 
last  months : — 


June. 

Day.      VictiiDS. 

Day.      Tictima. 

Day. 

Tietum. 

1  ...   13 

11  ...  22 

21 

.  .  .  25 

2  ...  13 

12  ...   17 

22 

,  .  .  15 

3  ...  32 

13  ...  23 

23 

,  .  .  19 

4  ...   16 

14  ...  38 

24 

.  .  .  25 

5  ...     6 

15  ...  19 

25 

.  .  44 

6  ...  20 

16  ...  42 

26  . 

.  .47 

7  ...  21 

17  ...  61 

27 

.  .  .  30 

8  Decadi* 

18    Decadi 

28 

DecaU 

9  ...  22 

19  ...  15 

29 

.  .  .  20 

10  ...  13 

20  ...  37 
Jnly. 

30 

.  .  .  14 

Day.      Vktima. 

Day.      Yidima. 

Day. 

riefinw. 

1  ...  23 

10  ...  44 

19  . 

.  .  28 

2  ...  30 

11   .  .  .     6 

20  . 

.  .  14 

3  ...  19 

12  ...  28 

21  . 

.  .  28 

4  ...  27 

13  ...  37 

22  . 

.  .  46 

5  .  .  .  28t 

14  ...  — 

23  . 

.  .  55 

6  ...  29 

16  ...  29 

24  . 

.  .  S6 

7  ...  67 

16  .  .  .  30 

25  . 

..88 

8   Dee  ail 

17  ...  40 

26  . 

.  .64 

9  ...  60 

18   Deeadx 

27  . 

.  .  42 

These  things  happened  in  our  own  time 
— thousands  are  still  living  who  saw  them, 
yet  it  seems  almost  incredible  that  batokr 

*The  DecttK,  which  had  been  sobctitiited  for  Sun- 
day, WM  a  public  holiday. 

t  On  this  day  (6th  July),  we  find,  by  a  note  in  w 
MonUewr,  that  there  were  7fiOt  prieonen  in  the  P'*' 
aooa  of  Paria.  This  enonnooa  nmnber,  at  well  as 
that  of  the  executiona,  were  probably  awelled  by  pn- 
Sonera  from  thoae  coantnr  districta  which  had  not  t 
tribonal  and  goiUatiDe  or  their  own.  3   ' 
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es  (fouruees — such  was  the  familiar 
phrase) — of  sixty  victims  should  be  con- 
demned in  one  morning  by  the  same  tri- 
bunal, and  executed  the  same  afternoon  on 
the  same  scaffold.  These  batches  com- 
prised all  ranks,  ages,  sexes :  the  most 
different  and  even  contradictory  crimes 
were  combined  in  the  same  accusation ; 
persons  were  executed  for  conspiring'  tO' 
getker^  who  never  saw  one  anotlier  till 
they  met  on  the  scaffold;  the  majority  of 
charges  were  vague  and  visionary,  some 
unintelligible,  and  many  even  ridiculous. 
It  cannot  be  thought  irrelevant,  if  we  give 
a  few  instances  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Tribunal.  Such  details  seem  to  have  been 
considered  too  minute  for  history,  but  to 
xu  it  seems  that  it  is  in  these  details  that 
the  true  histOTy  of  tlie  Revolution  is  to  be 
read. 

In  one  batch  were  22  women  of  the 
poorer  class — most  of  them  widows — 

*  For  havin;^  in  various  ways  forwarded  the  de- 

rof  th6  fanatics,  aristocrats,  priests,  and  the 
agents  of  England.  They  were  condemned 
tad  executed  tho  23d  June,  l794J--Liste  Generate 
in  Condamne*^  No.  vi.  p.  22. 

In  the  same  batch  were  9  private  sol- 
diers and  workmen — 

*eondemned  to  death  for  having  employed  extm or- 
dinary means  to  evade  the  requisition,  such  as  prick' 
isf  (kdr  own  eyes  with  ptns,  and  becoming  by  this 
cowardly  artifice  unable  to  bear  arms. '—/ft. 

*  Jean  Julian,  wag/^oner,  bavin<^  been  sentenced 
to  twelve  years  bard  labor,  took  it  into  his  head 
l^nita)  to  cry  Vive  le  Roi !  was  brought  back  be- 
fore the  tribunal  and  condemned  to  death,  Septem- 
ber, 1792.— /6.  i.  p.  I. 

*  Jean  Baptiste  Henry,  a^ed  e^^A/een,  journeyman 
tailor,  convicted  of  havm«r  sawn  a  tree  of  liberty ; 
executed  the  6th  September,  1793.*— /6.  p.  10. 

'Bernard  Augustm  d'Absac,  aged  51,  ex-noble, 
lata  captain  in  the  1 1th  refi^iment,  and  formerly  in  the 
•et-servtce,  convicted  of  having  betrayed  eeverat 
^vwna  and  geveral  ships  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
was  condemned  to  death  on  the  10th  January,  1794, 
and  executed  the  same  day.'— /ft.  ii.  1. 

'Stephen  Thomas  Ogie  Baulny,  aged  forty-six, 
ei-nobie,  convicted  of  having  intrusted  his  son,  aged 
fourleeiif  to  a  garde  du  corps,  in  order  that  he  might 
wnigratc.  Condemned  to  death  Slst  January,  1794, 
and  executed  the  same  day.'- i*.  p.  8. 

/Henrietta  Frances  de  Morbosuf,  aged  fifty-five, 
widow  of  the  cUdevant  Marquis  of  Marbcsuf,  residing 
f*No.47,  Rue  St.  Hmoriy  in  Paris,  convicted  of 
nanng  hcpedfor  {disire)  the  arrival  of  the  Austrians 
jnd  Prussians,  and  of  keeping  provisions  for  them, 
Coodemned  to  death  the  5th  Feb.  1794^  and  exe- 
««rt^  the  same  day.»— i6.  p.  la 

'Jacques  de  Beaume,  a  Dutch  merchant^  convicted 
«  Win^  the  author  and  accomplice  of  a  plot  which 
•''■^  in  the  month  of  June,  1790,  tendmg  to  en- 
«»orage  our  external  and  internal  enemies,  by  nego- 
^ng,  by  way  of  loan,  certain  bonds  of  lOOL  each, 
wanng  interest  at  5  per  cent.,  of  George  Prince  of 
Wal^,  Frederick  Duke  of  York,  and  William  Hen- 
Ty^e  of  Clarence.    Executed  the  14lh  Februaiy, 

*  James  Docheene,  aged  60,  formerly  a  servant, 
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since  a  broker :  John  Sauvage^  aged  34,  gunsmith ; 
Frances  Loizelier,  a^ed  47,  milliner ;  Melanie  Cu- 
nosse,  aged  21,  milliner;  Mary  Magdalen  Virolle, 
aged  25,'  female  hair-dresser ;— convicted  of  having, 
in  the  city  of  Paris,  where  they  resided,  composed 
writings,  stuck  bills,  and  poussi  des  eria  [\he  san-  < 
guinary  code  of  England  has  no  corrcspondmg  name 
for  this  capital  offence,]  were  all  condemned  to  death 
the  5th  May,  1794,  and  executed  the  same  day.' — 
i».  iv.  p.  22. 

'Genevieve  Gouvon^  aged  seventy-seven,  semp- 
stress, convicted  of  havmg  been  the  author  or  accom- 
plice of  various  conspiracies  formed  since  the  begin- 
ning; of  the  revolution  by  the  enemies  of  the  people 
ancTof  liberty,  tendin/^  to  create  civil  war,  to  paralyze 
the  public,  and  to  annihilate  the  existing  government. 
Condemned  to  death  Uth  Moy,  1793,  and  executed 
the  same  day. 

'  Francis  Bertrand,  aged  37,  tinman  and  publican 
at  Leure,  in  the  department  of  the  Cote  d'Or,  con- 
victed of  having  furnished  to  the  defenders  of  the 
country  sour  wine  injuriotu  to  ike  health  of  citizens, 
was  condemned  to  death  at  Paris  Idth  May,  1793, 
and  executed  the  same  day.' — lb,  v.  p.  7. 

*Mary  Angelica  Plaisant,  sempstress  at  Douai, 
convicted  of  liaving  exclaimed  that  she  was  an  aris- 
tocrat, and  **  »,i  fig  for  Ihe  nation.^  Condemned  to 
death  at  Paris  the  19th  July,  1794,  and  executed  the 
same  day.' 

With  this  tragical  plaisanteric  of  the 
poor  aristocratic  sempstress  of  Douai, 
hurried  away  from  her  friends  and  her 
witnesses  to  lose  her  head  on  the  Place 
de  la  Revolution,  in  Paris,  for  having 
cried  •  A  fig  for  the  nation !'  we  conclude 
these  astonishing  extracts. 

If  the  energies  of  the  revolutionary  tri- 
bunal had  been  solely  directed  against  the 
rich  and  great,  whose  hostility  the  govern- 
ment might  have  dreaded,  we  could  have 
understood  some  motive  for  this  incessant 
slaughter,  but  the  examination  of  the  Pro- 
ces  verbaux  proves  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  victims  were  of  the  middle  and  in- 
ferior classes,  and  consisted  of  persons 
who  would  probably  have  had  no  desire, 
and  certainly  had  no  power,  to  oppose  the 
government  There  was,  no  doubt,  much 
private  revenge  and  much  pecuniary  ra- 
pacity gratified  in  the  course  of  those  exe- 
cutions: but  that  could  not  have  gone  to 
any  great  extent,  and  would  only  have 
profited  the  underlings:  for  Robespierre 
had  few  personal  enemies  because  he  had 
few  personal  acquaintance,  and  *  he  cer- 
tainly was  not  sullied  by  any  pecuniary 
corruption.  The  only  rational  explana* 
tion  we  can  discover  for  the  continuation 
of  this  frightful  system  is,  that  in  the  dark 
intrigues  with  which  he  was  surrounded 
he  was  unable  to  pause,  and  still  less  to 
retreat,  and  the  best  we  can  believe  of 
him  is  that  he  continued  the  slaughter  in 
the  prospect  of  finding  opportunities  of 
including  in  it  (as  he  had  already  done 
Hebert  and  Denton)  the  rest  of  the  ti- 
gers,— the  Talliens,   Collets,   Bourdons, 
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Barr^res,  Fouch^s, — ^by  whom  he  was  aur- 
rounded.  This  conjecture  is  corroborated 
by  the  well-known  fact,  that  his  fall  was 
caused  by  the  certainty  which  these  men 
obtained  that  he  entertained  designs  for 
their  immediate  extermination. 

It  is  evident  that  the  better  order,  at 
least,  of  the  people  of  Paris  had  begun  to 
be  weary  of,  if  not  disgusted  with,  these 
scenes.  The  guiJlotine  had  been  origin- 
ally placed  in  the  Carousel:  it  was  re- 
moved, for  the  execution  of  the  king,  to 
the  Place  Louis  XV. ;  there,  at  the  foot  of 
a  plaster  statue  of  Liberty, — as  hideous  as 
the  principle  of  which  it  was  the  type, — 
it  continued  till  a  few  weeks  before  Ro- 
bespierre^s  fall.  At  first  the  Parisians 
seem  to  hare  thought  it  an  embellishment 
to  this  fine  square — which  connects  their 
two  most  agreeable  and  magnificent  pub- 
lic walks,  the  Tuileries  and  the  Champs 
£lys6es.  Around  the  scaflbld  were  placed 
rows  of  chairs,  which  the  passengers 
hired,  as  at  other  places  of  public  amuse- 
mentf  to  witness  the  operations  of  the 
•  holy  guillotine* — but  even  of  blood  the 
Parisians  will  tire,  and  the  nromenaders 
in  the  gardens,  and  the  inhabitants, — par- 
ticularly the  shop-keepers — of  the  adjoin- 
ing streets,  through  which  the  dMy  batches 
were  trundled  to  execution — began  to  find 
that  there  might  be  too  much  of  a  good 
thing.  Of  this  Robespierre,  who  lived  in 
the  principal  of  these  streets,  (Rue  St. 
Honor6,)  could  not  be  ignorant,  and  ad- 
TEutage  was  taken  (that — d  la  Titus — a 
day  might  not  be  lost)  of  the  holiday  of 
the  Decadi,  8th  of  June,  1794,  to  trans- 
port the  guillotine  from  the  Place  Louis 
aV.,  (where  it  had  executed,  as  the  Liste 
OSnerale  carefully  informs  us,  1256  per- 
sons,) to  the  other  extremity  of  Paris, 
where  it  was  very  appn)priately  erected 
near  the  ruins  of  the  Bastlle.  But  by  this 
time  the  people  of  the  Faubourg  St.  An- 
toine  had  also  become  satiated  with  mas- 
sacre, and  they  too  complained  of  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  great  revolutionary  engine ; 
tfhd  after  it  had  occupied  its  new  position 
only  four  days,  and  dealt  with  only  se- 
venty-four victims,  it  was  again  removed 
still  farther  to  an  open  space  in  a  less 
thickly  inhabited  neighborhood  near  the 
Barrier  du  Trdne :  there  it  stood  a  little 
more  than  six  busy  weeks,  in  which  it 
dispatched  1403  persons.  In  the  night  of 
the  9th  Thcrmidor  it  was  again  conveyed — 
for  Robespierre's  own  use— to  its  former 
position  in  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  or  de  la 
Revolution,  in  order  that  he  and  his  friends 
might  die  on  the  scene  of  their  most  re- 
markable triumphs.    These  movements  of 


the  guillotine  are  indicatiye  of  the  state  of 
the  public  mind. 

Robespierre,  on  his  arrival  in  Paris  as 
a  member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
had  taken,  in  common  with  a  young  friend, 
a  cheap  lodging  in  the  Rue  Saintonge— 
au  fond  du  Marais,  as  Madame  Roland, 
with    somewhat    of    the     aristocratieal 
morgue  of  a  minister's   lady^  describes 
Robespierre's  remote  and   humble  resi- 
dence.    Laponneraye  tells  us — probably 
from  Mile.  Robespierre's   information— 
that  on  the  evening  in  which  the  *  massa- 
cre' of  the  petitioning  patriots  took  place 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars  (17th  July,  1791), 
Robespierre  in  great  agitation  was  return- 
ing from  the  Champ  de  Mars  through  the 
Rue  St.  Honor^,  accompanied  by  a  consi- 
derable crowd,  crying  Vive  Robespierre! 
His  situation  at  the  moment  was  danger 
ous,  for  the  red  flag  was  still  flying.    A 
carpenter  of  the  name  «f  Duplay,  a  zea- 
lous admirer  of  Robespierre,  who  lived  at 
No.  366,  exactly  opposite  the  Rue  St 
Florentine,  invited .  him  to  take  refuge  in 
his  house.  Robespierre  accepted  the  offer, 
and  as  perhaps  his  person  was  not  consi- 
dered safe,  he  was  persuaded  not  to  return 
home  that  night.     Duplay  had  a  wife  and 
three  daughters,  who  were  all  flattered  by 
the  presence  of  the  great  popular  leader, 
and  were  prodigal  of  attentions  towards 
him,  and  at  length  Ehiplay  proposed  that 
Robespierre  should   give  up   his  distant 
lodgings  in  the  Marais,  and  become  his 
inmate  and  his  guest.     Domiciled  in  this 
family,  Robespierre  sought  no  other  so- 
ciety, and  dividing  his  public  time  between 
the  Convention  and  the  Jacobins,  (which 
were  both  in  Duplay's  immediate  neigh- 
borhood,) he  gave  all  his  private  hoars  to 
this  humble  circle.     Duplay  himself  re- 
ceived his  reward  in  being  appointed,  by 
Robespierre's  influence,  one  of  the  Jurors 
of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  a  pl«««  ^^ 
power  and  emolument — as  was  also,  we 
believe,  his  son.   Madame  Duplay  became 
conspicuous  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  those 
ferocious  women  who  sat  d^ily  at  their 
needle-work  round  the  scaflfold,  and  were 
called  by  the  indulgent  TVicoUuses  de  h 
Guillotine,  but  more  properly  bv  the  rest 
of  the  world  Furies  de  la  Guillotine! 
The  eldest  daughter,  Eldonore— iW^o  now 
assumed  the  classic  name  of  Corfitlia-- 
aspired,  it  seems,  to  be  in  fact,  as  well  as 
name,   *the  mother  of  the  Gracchi^  by 
captivating  Robespierre ;  she  endeavored 
to  become  his  wife,  and  ended  by  passing. 
in  the  opinion  of  the  neighbors,  as  his 
mistress.     Laponneraye,  on  the  authority 
of  Mile.  Robespierre,  denies,  though  faint- 
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ly,  this  last  impntalion — ^be  that  as  it  may, 
Robespierre  was  cautious  to  excite  no 
scandal,  and  seems  to  have  aimed  at  a  re- 
patation  for  moral  decency  as  well  as  po- 
litical integrity;* — but  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  Duplay  family  does  not  give 
us  any  great  confiaence  in  the  virtue  of 
Cornelia — who  seems  to  have  had  much 
of  her  mother's  ferocity,  for  she,  with  her 
sisters  and  other  companions,  used  to  sit 
at  their  windows  to  see  the  amusing  sight 
of  the  batches  of  victims  who  passed  every 
day  to  the  scaffold.  The  second  sister 
married  Lebas,  a  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion, and  one  of  Robespierre's  most  infa- 
mous satellites,  who,  as  Guffroy  states, 
persecuted  him  for  having  informed  him 
of  the  ante-nuptial  irregularities  of  his 
wife's  conduct.  The  third  married  ano- 
ther member  of  the  Convention,  whose 
name  has  not  reached  us.  His  private  so- 
ciety was  composed  of  persons  of  the 
same  class — Nicholas,  a  printer — Arthur, 
a  paper-maker — and  such  men  whom  their 
patron  employed  as  Jurors  of  the  Tri- 
bunal, or  in  similar  small  offices,  and  most 
of  whom  perished  on  the  same  scaffold 
with  him.  We  may  here  observe  that 
Buonaparte,  who  was  anxious  to  erase 
every  trace  of  the  revolution,  thought  it 
worth  while  to  pull  down  the  residence  of 
bis  old  friend  and  predecessor,  and  the 
street  called  Duphot,  exactly  opposite  the 
Rue  St  Florentine,  passes  over  the  site. 

But  the  modesty  of  Robespierre's  per- 
sonal habits  neither  diminished  his  public 
fame  nor  his  personal  dangers.  On  the 
22d  May,  1 794,  a  man  of  the  name  of  La- 
miral  formed,  it  is  said,  the  resolution  to 
assassinate  him,  but  not  being  able  to 
wach  Robespierre,  he  contented  himself 
with  discharging  a  pistol  at  Collot  d'Her- 
bois,  who  now  occupied  a  place  in  the  pub- 
lic eye  nex:t  to  Robespierre.     The  day  fol- 


♦  Montjoye  denies  the  disinterestedness  of  Robes- 
pierre, and  asks  how,  out  of  his  allowance  as  deputy 
""tod  he  had  nothing  else — be  could,  besides  pur- 
^^^^liog  a  printing-office  and  paying  a  corps  of  body 
^trds,  haTe  droued  expensively,  and  f  iven  ezpen- 
<t^e  dinners  at  Conflans  and  St.  Cloud  f  But  when 
Ji»  i«  all  that  hostility  can  allege,  we  may  conclude 
twt  tba  common  opinion  is  jast  It  is  general Ijr  said, 
tait  at  his  death  but  fifty  francs  were  found  in  his 
^^gs ;  but  Colonel  Meda,  who  arrested  Robes- 
Pierre^  states,  that  he  found  on  him  a  pocket-book 
cjntaioing  bank  notes  and  bills  to  the  amount  of 
<<>|000  francs,  which  was  laid  on  the  bar  of  the  Con- 
^Mitioii,  bat  was  never  after  heard  of— but  even  this 
^  but  a  small  sum,  400/.— Jtfan.  de  Meda.  The 
Jj««««iir  attests  the  delivery  of  the  pocket-book  to 
Jpe  Convention.  In  Courtois'  report  there  is  a  letter 
^Mn  a  correspondent,  alluding  to  sums  placed  in  the 
f^^^i^h  fundCt^but  we  believe  this  to  have  been  a 
wgery. 


lowing,  the  23d,  a  younff  girl,  named  C4- 
cile  Renaud,  with  a  bundle  under  her  arm, 
came  to  Duplay's  to  inquire  for  Robes- 
pierre ;  Robespierre  had  a  volunteer  body 
guard  of  Sans  culottes  who  accompanied 
him,  armed  with  pikes,  whenerer  he  went 
abroad,  and  who,  at  other  times,  were  to 
be  seen  lounging  about  the  porch  of  Du- 
play's  house;  the  attempt  of  Lamiral  made 
these  people  suspicious, — they  examined 
the  girl  and  her  bundle,  in  which  they 
found  some  clothes  and  a  knife :  some  ac- 
counts do  not  mention  the  knife,  and  some 
say  two  knives: — when  asked  what  she 
wanted  with  Robespierre,  and  why  she  car- 
ried these  things,  she  replied,  *  She  want- 
ed to  see  Robespierre,  because  she  was 
curious  to  see  a  tyrant, — that  she  had  no  in- 
tention to  use  the  knife, — and  that  she  had 
brought  a  change  of  linen  because  she  ex- 
pected to  be  sent  to  prison,  and  from  prison 
to  the  scaflbld.'  She  added,  that '  she  was 
a  royalist,  because  she  preferred  one  king 
to  fifty  thousand  tyrants* — and  concluded 
by  boldly  demanding  to  be  led  at  once  to 
the  guillotine.  A  day  or  two  after,  a  young 
man  of  the  name  of  Saintonax,  (Thiers  and 
Laponneraye,  following  the  Moniteur^  call 
him  by  the  then  odious  title  of  an  e:r-monk, 
— the  Idste  Generale  designates  him  a 
surgical  student,)  on  hearing  at  Choisy 
sur  Seine  the  attempt  of  Lamiral,  regrett^ 
that  it  had  failed.  And  one  Cardinal,  a 
schoolmaster  in  Paris,  had  said,  when  ele- 
vated with  wine,  to  a  friend  who  betrayed 
him,  that  the  French  were  base  cowards 
to  submit  to  such  tyranny.  Some  writers 
doubt  whether  there  was  any  real  design 
against  Robespierre,  and  imagine  that, 
jealous  of  Collot^s  being  selected  as  a  wor- 
thier object  of  assassination,  he  falsely  re- 
presented himself  as  having  been  the  first 
object  of  Lamiral,  and  got  up  the  scene  of 
Cecile  Renaud  to  counterbalance  the  popu- 
larity which  the  former  event  was  likely 
to  confer  on  Collot  There  is  something 
to  countenance  this  opinion.  The  possi* 
bility  of  an  intention  to  assassinate  tarns 
altogether  on  the  fact  of  knife  or  knives. 
Now,  in  all  the  earlier  and  immediately 
contemporaneous  accounts,  there  is  no 
mention  of  any  knife.  It  is  remarkable, 
too,  that  while  the  attack  on  Collot  was 
blazoned  by  the  Government  in  the  Con- 
vention, no  mention  was  made  of  C6cile's 
attempt  till  a  question  was  asked  about  it, 
and  then  Barrere,  on  the  26th,  made  a  re- 
port, in  which  the  facts  are  stated  as  above, 
with,  however,  the  all-important  omission 
of  the  knife.  That  seems  to  have  been  an 
apter  thought ;  and  two  knives  were  pro- 
bably not  mentioned,  because,  as  it  was  the 
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habit  in  France  for  every  one  to  carry  a 
knife  to  cut  their  rictuals,  the  possession 
of  one  knife  would  not  be  extraordinary. 
■  The  earlier  writers — Miss  Williams,  Pa- 
gds,  Adolphus,  as  well  as  Lacretelle  and 
others,  state  distinctly  that  she  had  no 
weapon  whatsoever.  We  have  not,  at 
present,  the  means  of  examining  this  mat- 
ter more  deeply,  but  we  think  it  probable 
that  C6cile  Renaud  had  some  vague  inten* 
tion  of  imitating  Charlotte  Corday;  she, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  a  weak- 
minded,  ignorant  girl,  who  had  not  thought 
very  distinctly  of  her  object,  and  not  at  all 
of  its  means.  This  opinion  iii  corrobo- 
rated by  the  fact  that  the  trials  were  not 
hurried  on  with  the  usual  velocity — lime, 
it  seems,  was  taken  for  a  full  investigation. 
The  attempts  were  made  on  the  21st 
and  22d  May,  and  it  appears  by  the  Liste 
Oinerale  that  the  execution  did  not  take 
place  till  three  weeks  after.  Saintonax 
and  Cardinal  were  certainly  not  parties  to 
either  attempt,  but  all  were  sent  to  the 
scaffold  together,  as  might  be  expected, 
even  from  a  soberer  tribunal  than  that 
which  had  condemned  a  sempstress  for 
saying  'a  iig  for  the  nation,' and  a  tinman 
for  selling  sour  wine.  But  there  appears 
no  pretence  for  involving  in  the  same  fate 
the  father,  the  brother,  and  the  aunt  of  Cy- 
clic and  a  multitude  of  other  persons,  who 
eould  certainly  have  had  no  concern  in  it ; 
— the  venerable  Sombreuil,  whose  life  had 
been  saved,  in  the  massacres  of  Septem- 
ber, by  the  heroism  of  his  daughter,  who 
had  the  astonishing  firmness  to  drink  a  cup 
of  human  blood  as  the  price  of  her  father's 
pardon — Madame  de  Sainte  Amaranthe* 
and  her  daughter  and  son,  aged  nineteen 
and  seventeen — Michonis,  a  member  of 
the  Municipality,  who  had  shown  a  hu- 
mane interest  in  behalf  of  the  queen  when 
under  his  superintendence  in  the  Concier- 
geric — Madame  Buret,  an  actress  of  the 
Opera,  with  a  girl  of  eighteen,  her  ser- 
vant— and  about  fifty  other  persons  of  the 
most  different  classes — who   all   accom- 


«  Then  ii  a  storv  told  of  the  cause  of  the  sacrifice 
pf  theee  ladiea,  so  shocking,  that  U  seems  equally  in- 
credible that  it  should  have  hapoened,  or  ttiat — not 
having  happened— any  one  could  have  invented  it 
•  Rohespierre  had  dined,'  it  is  said,  ^th  this  family, 
and  had  been,  as  usual,  the  object  of  ^reat  attention  ; 
but  he  had,  it  seems,  been  tempted  to  depart  from  his 
usual  sobriety,  and  under  the  influence  of  wme  had 
allowed  some  indications  of  his  secret  policy  to  trans- 
fWe.  When  apprized  next  day  of  this  indiscre- 
tioD,  he  became  alarmed  at  its  consequenees,  and 
to  stifle  the  afiair  the  whole  family  of  St  Amaranthe, 
and  all  who  had  dined  there,  with  other  victims  to  the 
number  of  tixly-oiu,  were  sent  to  the  scafibld.'  (Buh 
grapkii  VnkotrM*^  art.  Jtoftejpimr.) 


panied  C^cile  Renaud  and  Lamiral  to  the 
scaffold,  clothed  like  them,  as  a  greater 
mark  of  ignominy,  in  red  shirtSy  the  cos- 
tume of  the  murderers.    And,  as  a  climax 
to  all  this  atrocity,  Barrere,  in  his  report 
on  the  aff^iir,  calls   C6ci]e  *  an  affeht  of 
England ;'  and  on  the  strength  of  that  im- 
putation, induced  the  Convention  to  past 
the  celebrated   decree,    that  no   quarter 
should  be  given  to  British  or  Hanoveriani. 
Anterior,  however,  to  these  events— on 
the  7th  May,  Robespierre  exhibited  what 
he  thought  the  master-stroke  of  his  policy, 
and  what,  if  ever  he  meditated  a  dictatorial 
power,  he  meant  to  be  its  basis.     He  ad- 
dressed to  the  Convention  a  long  report  on 
*  the  relation  of  religious  and   moral  idcu 
with  republican  principles,'  and  concluded 
by  proposing  that  the  Republic  should  for- 
mally acknowledge  the  Supreme   Being, 
and  should  on  the  8th  June  celebrate  in 
His  honor  a  national  festival.     In  ordi- 
nary circumstances   such    a    proposition 
would  have  been  equally  impious  and  ab- 
surd ;  but  we  must  recollect  that  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Supreme  Being  had  been  for- 
mally denied  in  France — that  the  altars 
had  been  polluted  by  the  adoration  of  pros- 
titutes-that  the  cemeteries  bore  the  inscrip- 
tion prescribed  by  law,  Death  is  an  eter- 
nal sleep! — in  short,  that    atheism   was 
part  and  parcel  of  the  existing  constitution, 
and  what  was  worse,  of  the  general  habits 
of  the  people.     So  amalgamated  had  this 
notion  become  with  all  revolutionary  feel- 
ings, that  no  individuals,  nor  even  the  com- 
mittees of  government,  either  dared  to  at- 
tempt, or  had  they  dared  could  have  hoped, 
to    overthrow    this    miserable    doctrine. 
Nothing  short  of  the  sovereign  authority 
of  the  Convention  could  at  tnat  moment 
have  risked  so  anti -revolutionary  a  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  absurdity  of  the  decree, 
is  therefore  fairly  attributable,  not  so  much 
to  its  movers,  as  to  the   public   opinion 
which  required  so  strange  a  correctire. 
The  report,  or  rather   speech,  in  which 
Robespierre  proposed  this  decree,  is  far 
from  evidencing  any  return  to  a  sound  ly*^ 
tem  of  either  morals  or  politics.  As  to  r«/t- 
gion  he  says  not  a  word,  but  loses  himself  in 
the  vaguest  and  flimsiest  deism ;  while,  as 
to  *  superstition  and  priests,'  he  is  as  severe 
and  sanguinary  as  Hebert  could  have  de- 
sired.    The  report  was  of  course  adopted; 
the  festival  was  decreed,  but  so  inveterate 
was  the  contrary  prejudice,  that  it  utterly 
failed ;  and  although  we  will  not  say  that 
this  alone  caused  the  ruin  of  its  author,  it 
certainly  enabled  those  who  hated  and  fear- 
ed him  on  other  grounds  to  accelerate  that 
ruin.    The  public  and  part  of  the  secret 
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history*  of  that  festtiTal  is  well  known. 
We  shall  not  repeat  it  Robespierre  was 
chosen  President  of  the  Convention  ad  hoc, 
and  the  day — 8th  June,  1794 — a  remarka- 
bly fine  one — opened  with  a  general  exhi- 
laration which  seems  to  have  thawed  even 
his  reserve  ;  he  played  his  part  with  spirit, 
eloquence,  and  considerable  effect,  and  may 
have  been  for  a  few  hours  satisfied  that  hm 
had  now  attained  the  summit  of  unrivalled 
power.  But  before  the  day  was  over,  he 
had  received  from  the  expressions  and  man- 
ners of  the  colleagues  who  surrounded  him, 
and  particularly  of  some  members  of  the 
committee,  strong  intimations  that  person- 
al animosities  existed,  and  thnt  the  perils 
and  difficulties  of  his  position  were — not 
terminated,  but — increased.  From  this 
moment  must  be  dated  his  declension — he 
found  himself  involved  in  petty  squabbles 
with  those  committees  who,  from  having 
been  so  long  his  slaves,  now  presumed  to 
become  (without  yet  daring  open  opposi- 
tion) the  suspicious  critics,  and  even  cen- 
sors of  his  propositions. 

He  soon  saw  that  a  new  struggle  was  in- 
evitable, and  prepared  himself  to  deal  with 
his  old  friends  and  new  enemies,  as  he  had 
80  successfully  done  in  nearly  similar  cir- 
cumstances whh  Hebert  and  Danton — of 
whose  party,  indeed,  his  present  antago- 
nists might  be  called  the  tail.      But  the 
present  case  was  even  more  serious — first 
because  the  fate  of  Hebert  and  Danton 
was  itself  a  warning  to  their  successors  ; 
aud  secondly,  because  he  had  now  to  over- 
come, not  individual  deputies,  but  his  col- 
leagues, aye,  and  the  majority  of  his  col- 
leagues, invested  with  an  equal  share  with 
himself  in  the  power  of  government     He 
seems  to  have  resolved,  therefore,  to  begin 
by  strengthening  the  hands  of  his  faithful 
and  devoted  adherents,  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal,  to  whom  he  intended  to  deliver 
over  his  antagonists;  and  accordingly  Cou- 
thon,  on  the  9th  June,  1794,  proposed  a  law 
(drawn  up  by  Robespierre  himself)  to  give 
the  Tribunal  additional  powers — the  most 
extensive  and  expeditious.     It  was  to  di- 
vide itself  into  four  sections  for  quadruple 
dispatch — the  crimes  which  it  was  to  try 
were  multiplied  in  the  vague  and  expansive 
definition  of  enmity  to   the  People — the 
power  of  sending  persons  to  trial  was  given 
to  the  Convention,  to  the  two  committees, 

.*  Seethe  'M^moires*  of  Vilate,  one  of  Robes- 
^erre»8  subordinate  partisans,  which,  though  liable 
U>  BQspicion  and  eren  to  contradiction  in  some  of  its 
aeUiU,  giye  many  interesting  facts  of  this  the  first 
*na  l<ut  scene  in  which  Robespierre,  contrary  to  the 
ctuUous  reserve  of  his  whole  life,  exhibited  himself 
»•  the  solitary  depositary  of  the  public  authority. 


to  the  individual  representatives  detached 
on  missions,  and  to  the  Public  Accuser, 
Fouquier  Tinville.  If  the  Tribunal  should 
possess  either  material  or  m^ral  proofs  of 
guilt,  it  was  relieved  from  the  necessity  of 
hearing  witnesses — and  finally,  this  mon- 
strous law  enacted  that  no  advocates  should 
be  employed,  because,  forsooth,  calumni- 
ated patriots  would  find  sufficientdefenders 
in  the  patriot  jurors,  and  conspirators  did 
not  deserve  to  be  indulged  with  advocates. 

Assuredly,  of  all  the  iniquitous  prosti- 
tutions of  the  name  of  law  which  the 
world  has  ever  seen,  this  was  the  greatest. 
His  colleagues  of  the  committees  were  at 
once  exasperated  and  alarmed — but  they 
did  not  venture  to  resist:  the  law  was 
passed  on  the  10th  of  June;  and  soon 
after,  when  their  dread  of  Robespierre 
was  removed,  they  found  it  a  very  conve- 
nient accession  to  their  own  authority,  and 
resisted  an  attempt  to  repeal  it  But  what 
Robespierre's  distinct  object  was  in  pro- 
posing it  we  are  nowhere  told,  nor  do  we. 
see.  He  had,  on  the  25th  of  December, 
1793,  announced  the  necessity  of  givinfi^ 
additional  powers  to  the  Tribunal,  and  had 
carried  a  decree  that  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety  should,  within  the  shortest 
possible  delay,  propose  a  plan  for  its  more 
active  organization ;  but  at  that  time  He- 
bert and  Danton  were  alive  and  formidable 
— while  at  the  present  juncture  it  seems 
to  us  that  any  facility  which  his  projects 
might  derive  from  the  acceleration  of  the 
proceedings  and  the  extended  power  of 
the  Public  Accuser  (both  already  great 
enough,  one  would  have  thought),  was 
dearly  purchased  by  the  new  power  given 
to  the  committees,  which  had  shown  such 
symptoms  of  opposition,  and,  above  all, 
by  the  danger  of  raising  so  momentous  a 
question  at  such  a  crisis.  Surely  it  would 
have  been  more  prudent  to  have  attacked 
Collot  and  Tallien  by  the  same  machinery 
that  had  overthrown  Desmoulins  and  Dan- 
ton, than  to  have  risked  a  preliminary  bat- 
tle on  such  odious  grounds.  Either  Robes* 
pierre  must  have  been  the  blindest  and 
rashest  of  men,  or  this  law  must  have  had 
some  special  object  and  intended  operation 
which  has  not  been  explained — any  more 
than  another  important  and,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  very  imprudent  step  which  followed. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  began  to 
absent  himself  from  the  committees.  The 
historians  attribute  this  secession  to  the 
opposition  he  met  in  these  bodies;  but 
this,  surely,  after  proposing  a  law  which 
had  given  them  collectively  new  powers 
of  life  and  death,  seems  a  very  irrational 
motive.     His  absence  left  in  the  hands  of 
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his  adversaries  the  weapon  he  had  forged 
to  exterminate  them.  Ypt  we  confess  we 
have  no  other  reason  to  suggest  The 
Committee  of  Public  Safety — the  real 
sovereign  power— continued  sullenly  sub- 
servient, though  he  was  represented  in  it 
only  by  Couthon  (St.  Just  was  on  a  mis- 
sion)— but  the  Committee  of  General  Se- 
curity Siiiempied  to  involve  him  in  a  strange 
and  almost  ludicrous  danger.  This  com- 
mittee— which  had  the  department  of  in- 
ternal police — happened  to  discover  that 
there  lived  in  an  obscure  quarter  of  Paris 
an  old  woman  of  the  name  of  Catherine 
Theot,  who  had  the  same  mania  as  our 
Johanna  Southcott,  of  believing  that,  at 
the  age  of  seventy,  she  was  to  become  the 
mother  of  the  Saviour,  who  was  now  to 
be  born  again,  and  to  commence  his  final 
reign  ;  she  called  herself  the  *  Mother  of 
God,^  and,  like  Johanna,  she  found  many 
votaries.  Her  name  of  Theot  was  chan ged 
into  Theost  the  Greek  for  God  ;  and  she 
and  her  followers  (amongst  whom  was  an 
old, priest  named  Gerle,  who  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Constituent  Assembly)  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  most  absurd  and  im- 
pious, but  at  the  same  time  innocuous  and 
contemptible  fanatics  that  ever  insulted 
religion  and  common  sense. 

With  maniacs  of  this  description  it  was 
natural  that  the  great  name  of  Robespierre, 
who  had  now  made  himself  the  apostle  of 
deism,  should  mingle  itself  with  their  vi- 
sions, the  Committee  of  General  Security 
heard  of  lihese  bedlamites — which  proba- 
bly Robespierre  himself  had  never  done 
— and  they  seized  the  favorable  opportu- 
nity of  throwing  on  him  all  the  ridicule 
and  discredit  of  a  fanaticism  to  which  they 
reckoned  that  his  recent  exhibition  in  the 
festival  of  the  Supreme  Being  would  ren- 
der him  obnoxious.  A  report  was  accord- 
ingly prepared  on  this  subject,  nominally 
by  one  Vadier,  but  really  by  the  lively  and 
sarcastic  pen  of  the  celebrated  fabricator 
of  reports,  Barrere,  in  which  Robespierre 
was  sneeringly  alluded  to,  though  not 
named.  The  whole  of  this  aflair  was 
prepared,  and  the  report  read  in  the  Con- 
vention, without  his  knowledge.  There 
was  no  proof  whatsoever  that  he  knew 
asy  thing  of  his  fanatic  admirers ;  the  in- 
jury therefore  to  his  reputation  was  not 
great — but  the  insult  was.  His  power 
was  at  once  too  fearful  and  too  fragile  to 
tolerate  levity.  Its  essence  was  terror 
und  silence  ;  and  he  wished  to  be  spoken 
of  neither  en  hien  ni  en  mat  He  had 
lately  made  a  vigorous  complaint  of  the 
fulsome  adulation  with  which  the  Moni- 
teur  and  some  other  journals  affected  to 


treat  him,  which  he  said  was  offensive  to 
his  taste  and  his  patriotism,  and  injurioas 
to  his  character :  he  would  of  course  be 
as  little  tolerant  of  sarcasm  and  calumny. 

At  this  crisis,  as  at  all  the  former,  his 
prudence  seems  to  have  made  him  desirous 
of  withdrawing  from  his  recent  promi- 
nence, and  of  escaping  back  into  the  safer 
individuality  under  the  shade  of  which  he 
had  already  accomplished  such  wonderful 
successes. 

And  now  Fouquier  Tinville  began  to 
give  effect  to  the  law  of  the  10th  of  June; 
and  a  conspiracy  was  invented,  the  most 
ridiculous  in  its  pretexts,  the  bloodiest  in 
its  consequences,  and  the  most  incompre- 
hensible in  its  objects,  of  all  that  had  been 
hitherto  hatched.  The  miserable  prison- 
ers accumulated  in  the  several  jails,  and 
particularly  in  the  Luxembourg,  were  ac- 
cused of  conspiring  to  organize  a  body  of 
men  to  make  war  on  the  Convention. 
Fouquier,  on  this  occasion,  caused  the 
dock  of  the  tribunal  to  be  enlarged,  so  as 
to  contain  sixty  culprits  at  once.  He  even 
caused  the  guillotine  to  be  erected  in  the 
great  hall  of  the  Palais — in  the  side  cham- 
bers of  which  the  tribunal  held  its  sittings, 
as  our  courts  do  in  Westminster  Hall. 
This,  by  the  reiterated  order  of  the  go- 
vernment, he  reluctantly  removed;  but 
the  work  of  blood  was  not  interrupted. 
In  three  days — the  7th,  9th,  and  10th  of 
July,  1794 — one  hundred  and  seventy  one 
prisoners  were  immolated  for  the  impos- 
sible crime  of  making  war  on  the  republic 
from  the  depths  of  their  dungeons. 

Looking  at  the  state  of  parties  at  this 
moment,  and  knowing  that  both  sides 
were,  in  mutual  jealousy  and  alarm,  pre- 
paring to  devour  each  other,  we  know  not 
how  to  account  for  this  redoubled  activity 
of  the  tribunal.  Fouquier  Tinville  alleg- 
ed, and  we  think  proved,  at  his  trial,  that 
though  he  might  have  acted  too  zealously, 
he  never  did  so  spontaneously.  The 
Committees,  trembling  for  their  own  heads, 
could  hardly  have  ventured  on  such  gra- 
tuitous slaughter.  We  can  discover  no  di- 
rect interest  that  Robespierre  could  have 
had  in  the  death  of  this  obscure  crowd  of 
innocuous  victims.  We  really  have  been 
sometimes  tempted  to  satisfy  ourselves 
with  M.  Thiers'  flippant  explanation,  that 
*  they  went  on  murdering,  not  with  any  mo- 
tive or  object,  but  par  V habitude  funeste 
qu^on  en  avait  contractee.^  But  is  it  not 
possible  that  Robespierre,  having  seceded 
from  the  committees,  might  have  hoped 
to  depopularize  the  remaining  menibers 
by  secretly  instigating  Fouquier  Tinville 
to  mark  their  administration  with  a  vio- 
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lenee  more  odious  than  his  ownf — and 
did  he  mean  one  day  to  reproach  Collet 
d'Herboisy  Barr^re,  and  Billaud-Varennes, 
his  rival  triumvirate,  with  the  blbvbn 
HUNDRED*  victims  who  perished  subse- 
quently to  his  secession  t — nearly  half  the 
number  of  €Ul  (2635)  that  had  fallen  since 
the  first  institution  of  the  tribunal  We 
know  not  that  it  has  been  before  remark- 
ed how  great  a  proportion  of  the  whole 
slaughter  was  perpetrated  after  Robes- 
pierre had  abdicated  his  ostensible  respon- 
sibility ;  yet  it  is  an  important  fact  This 
leads  us  to  a  few  general  observations  on 
the  degree  of  Robespierre's  guilt,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  his  colleagues  and  of 
the  nation  at  large. 

It  is  very  natural  that  the  French  nation 
— when  it  in  some  degree  recovered  its 
senses — should  have  been  anxious  to  ex- 
culpate itself  from  all  these  enormous  and 
unparalleled  crimes.     The  shame  and  re- 
morse of  his  colleagues — the  party  ran- 
cor of  his  adversaries — and  the  national 
vanity  of  all,  readily  combined  to  load 
Robespierre's  memory  with  the  accumu- 
lated and  undivided  guilt,  and  concurred 
in  representing  him  at  the  head  of  a  small 
faction^  which  by  some  deplorable  acci- 
dents had  been  enabled  to  dictate  their 
code  of  blood  to  a  reluctant  and  indignant 
people ;  in  short,  as  we  noticed  in  the  out- 
set, he  is  made  the  scape-goat  of  the  Rev- 
olution.    Every  Frenchman  has  an  inter- 
est in  adopting  this  exculpatory  hypothe- 
sis;  and  even  the  more  recent  English 
writers  have  been  too  apt,  instead  of  going 
back  to  the  original  and  contemporaneous 
sources  o  f  information,  to  content  them- 
selves with  compiling  from  the  compila- 
tions of  the  French — all  of  them  prejudic- 
ed on  this  subject,  and  some  of  them — ^the 
smart  coxcomb  Thiers,  for  instance — of 
no  individual  authority  whatsoever     But 
is  it  not  evident  that,  as  to  the  French 
people^  such  excuses  would  be  as  inade- 
quate in  reason  as  they  are  false  in  fact? 
Would    the  national  character  be   much 
mended,  if  we  were  to  admit  that  they 
were  such  dastards  as  to  allow,  from  sheer 
cowardice,  a  handful  of  villains  to  commit 


*  The  exact  nambergoillotined  between  the  20lh 
of  Jane,  about  which  time  Robespierre  seceded,  to 
the  S7tb  of  Jnly,  the  day  of  his  6nal  foil,  was  eUttn 
^^B^ti  mtd  eigiu  I  Our  readers  must  observe,  that 
jUl  th<^e  numbers  relate  to  the  single  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  at  Parit,  Similar  and  even  nwre  dreadful 
»nd  extensive  massacres  were  ^ing  on  simulta- 
neooely  all  over  France.  The  crimes  committed  in 
AiTas  alone  rival  those  of  Paris ;  of  these  GufiVoy 
^  given  a  summary,  which  occupies  an  octavo 
▼olume:  those  of  Lyons  and  Nantes  would  fill 
•evertl. 


such  crimest  and  to  send  to  one  execution, 
in  one  day,  a  greater  number  of  persons 
than — if  we  believe  these  apologetical 
historians — Robespierre^s  whole  taction 
contained?  Robespierre  was  neither  a 
Cromwell  nor  a  Buonaparte.  His  power 
was  not  founded  on  an  irresistible  military 
force.  His  force  was  the  Pbopls  itself. 
He  was  really  their  child  and  champion, 
the  incarnate  type  of  Public  opinion^ — 
which,  in  revolutionary  times,  mearis  the 
opinion  of  the  most  violent  of  the  Public, 
That  the  predisposition  of  Robespierre's 
personal  character  may  have  coincided 
with  the  bloody  extravagances  of  the  times 
we  do  not  deny;  but  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  bloody  extravagances  of  the  times  out- 
ran his  predisposition.  No  doubt  there 
were  millions  of  poor  persecuted  RoyaUsts 
and  Christians,  who  deplored  and  detest- 
ed— even  independently  of  their  own  per- 
sonal sufferings — this  frightful  system: 
perhaps  even  it  might  be  truly  said  that  a 
numerical  majority  of  the  nation,  includ- 
ing women  and  children,  was  innocent ; 
but,  that  the  great  and  predominant  mass 
— which  the  republican  constitution  de- 
signated as  active  citizens,  and  which,  po- 
litically and  practically  constituted  the 
n  ation — concurred  zeal  ousl  y — f ur  i  ously 
— in  all  the  worst  revolutionary  extremi- 
ties, cannot  be  denied — and  France  can 
n3  more  divest  herself  of  a  part  in  the 
guilt  of  Robespierre  than  in  the  glories 
of  Napoleon :  in  truth  she  had  a  more 
immediate  and  direct  share  in  the  guilt 
than  in  the  glory. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  the  safest,  and  indeed  om\j 
satisfactory  clue  to  the  mystery  of  Robes- 
pierre's supernatural  atrocities,  would  be 
found  in  a  close  examinaton  and  deve- 
lopment of  the  varying  symptoms  and 
progressive  paroxysms  of  the  popular 
frenzy,  which,  under  the  palliative  title  of 
public  opinion,  he  found  it  necessary*— at 
first,  for  his  aggrandisement,  and  at  length 
for  his  safety — to  gratify  ;  but  which,  lat- 
terly at  least,  he  was  more  disposed  to  re- 
strain than  stimulate. 

But  the  stupendous  tragedy  is  arrived 
at  its  last  act — the  Three  Great  Dats 
of  1794,  commonly  called  the  Eighth, 
Ninth,  and  Tenth  Thermidcr,  but  in  our 
calendar  the  26th,  27th,  and  2Sth  of  July  I 
— a  curious  coincidence — and  what  a 
bloody  anniversary  has  been  that  same 
28th  of  July !      There  is  no  portion  ef 


»  La  Revolution  incarn^e  c*e«t  Robespierre ;  avec 
son  horrible  bonne  foi,  sa  naivet6  de  sang,  et  is  con* 
science  pwre  et  cmtUe, — JMi^*    '  O  '  - 
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Robespierre'i  life  so  well  known  as  his 
last  two  days.  Our  object  having  been 
chiefly  to  suggest  inquiry,  and  to  invite 
explanation  on  doubtful  points  of  his  his- 
tory, and  having  already  far  exceeded  the 
limits  we  originally  proposed  to  ourselves, 
we  shall  abstain  from  retracing  the  events 
of  those  extraordinary  days.  We  shall 
content  ourselves  by  noticing  two  or  three 
minor  but  not  unimportant  points,  which 
bear  some  relation  to,  and  afford  some  cor- 
roboration of  our  preceding  views.  We 
have  already  noticed  our  inability  to  ac- 
count for  the  sacrifice  of  £>anton.  That  mur- 
der seems  to  have  been  Robespierre's  sui- 
cide. On  the  ninthThermidor,  in  the  height 
of  the  tarrible  conflict,  and  at  a  moment 
when  Robespierre  seemed  deprived  by 
rage  and  agitation  of  the  power  of  articu- 
lation, a  voice  cried — *It  is  DantorCs 
blood  that  is  chocking  you  P  Robespierre, 
indignant,  recovered  his  voice  and  his 
courage  to  exclaim — '  Danton  1 — Is  it  then 
Danton  you  regret  ?  Cowards ! — Laches ! 
why  did  you  not  defend  him  ?'  There  was 
spirit,  truth,  and  even  dignity  in  this 
bitter  retort — the  last  words  that  Robes- 
pierre ever  spoke  in  public. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  was 
as  a  man  of  blood  that  his  enemies  pur- 
sued him ;  they  had  been  his  associates, 
and  continued  to  be  his  imitators.  They 
quoted  the  fate  of  Danton,  because  their 
own  case  was  similar  to  his,  and  they  had 
now  become  very  much  alive  to  the  hor- 
ror of  sacrificing  one's  colleagues*  But 
of  Robespierre's  more  atrocious  crimes — 
the  wholesale  massacres — the  perennial 
marders  of  the  innocent  and  the  virtuous 
— not  a  censure  was  breathed.  Nay,  one 
of  the  most  virulent  of  his  assailants, 
Vadier,  in  the  height  of  the  storm,  accus- 
ed him  *of  having  endeavored  to  save 
from  the  scaffold  the  enemies  of  the  people^ 
and  of  having  ofliciously  interfered  with 
Fouquier  Tinville  to  suspend  the  execu- 
tion of  conspirators  f 

The  only  point  we  shall  notice  is  the  man- 
ner of  Robespierre's  capture  and  death. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  he  attempted 
to  shoot  himself  by  discharging  a  pistol 
into  his  mouth,  which  however  only 
fractured  the  lower  left  jaw,  and  left  it 
hanging  down  by  the  flesh  and  ligaments ; 
bot  a  field-oflicer  in  the  French  army,  of 
the  name  of  Meda,  subsequently  claimed 
the  honor  of  having  fired  this  shot ;  and 
he  supported  his  assertion  by  some  plau- 
sible facts.  Meda — who  afterwards  rose 
to  be  a  colonel,  and  was  killed  in  that  rank 
at  the  battle  of  Moskwa — was  at  this  pe- 
riod of  the  age  of  18  or  19,  and  a  private 


gendarme :  as  such  he  accompanied  Leon- 
ard Bourdon  in  his  attack  on  the  Robe«- 
pierrians  in  the  Maison    de   Yille,  and 
showed  so  much  firmness  and  courage, 
that  when  Bourdon  returned  to  the  Con- 
vention, to  give  an  account  of  his  success, 
he  brought  Meda  with  him,  placed  him  by 
his  side  in  the  Tribune,  stated  that  he 
had  with  his  own  hand  frappe  (literally 
siruck,  but  it  probably  means  wounded, 
or  killed)  two  of   the  conspirators,  and 
obtained  for  him  the  honors  of  the  sitting, 
honorable  mention  in  the  Proces  verhd, 
and  a   promise    of   military   promotioD. 
The  next  day  there  appears  an  order  of 
the  Convention  to  deliver  Meda  a  pistol 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  bar  the  daj 
before.    All  this  the  Proces  verbal  of  the 
sittings  and  the  report  in  the  Moniteur  re- 
cord.    But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
stated  that  one  of  the  two  struck  by  Meda 
was  Robespierre,    On  the  contrary.  Boar- 
don  says,  that  Meda  disarmed  him  of  a 
knife,  but  does  not  say  he  either  struck 
or  shot  HIM — a  circumstance  so  transcend- 
ently  important,  that  Bourdon  could  hare 
hardly  omitted  to  state  it  had  it  been  so. 
Nor  is  it  said  that  the  pistol  delivered  to 
Meda  was  his  own,  nor  that  it  was  the 
pistol  by  which  Robespierre  was  wound- 
ed ;  nor  is  any  reason  given  why  he  should 
have  shot  Robespierre,  whom,  if  his  own 
account  be  correct,  he  might  have  taken 
alive.     Meda,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  ac- 
companied Bourdon,  (Bourdon  says  that 
he  never  quitted  Aim,)  and  distinffuished 
himself  generally  ;  but  neither  in  the  Fro- 
ces  verbal,  nor  in  the  Moniteur,  is  there 
any  evidence  of  his  having  shot  Robes- 
pierre;   and  his  own  statement  is  some- 
what at  variance  with  Bourdon's,  and  not 
very  intelligible  as  to   the    position  in 
which  the  alleged  shot  was  fired    This 
would  of  itself  excite  some  doubts,  but 
these  doubts  are  much  strengthened  hj 
the  following  facts.      1.    Barrere,  in  the 
ofiicial  report  (made,  not  like  Bourdon's, 
verbally  in  the  hurry  and  agitation  of  the 
moment,  but  on  the  third  day,  and  after 
the  collection  and  examination  of  all  the 
facts)   states  distinctly  that  Robespierre 
clumsily  wounded  himself;     2.    The  sur- 
geon   who    dressed   the  wound   made  a 
technical  and  official  report,  that  it  must 
have  been  inflicted  by  the  patient  himself; 
and,    3.    It  is  stated,  that,    as  the  poor 
wretch  lay  mangled  on  a  table  'at  the  Ho- 
tel de  Ville,  he  supported  his  broken  jaw 
and  endeavored  to  absorb  the  blood  wiUi 
a  woollen  pistol-bag,  which  he  had  in  his 
left   hand.      This    trifling  circumstance, 
which  could  hardly  have  been  invented, 
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strongly  corroborates  the  reports  of  Bar- 
r^re  and  the  surgeon,  and  the  general 
opinion.  We  suppose  the  truth  to  have 
been,  that  Robespierre  drew  his  pistol 
from  the  woollen  bag,  which  he  held  in  his 
left  hand,  and  on  the  approach  of  the  gens- 
d'armes  shot  himself  with  the  right,  and 
fell — thai  Meda  picked  up  the  pistol  and 
carried  it  to  the  Convention,  which  next 
day  restored  it  to  him  as  a  trophy  to 
which  he  had  the  best  right  This  con- 
jecture seems  to  reconcile  all  the  facts  and 
all  the  statements,  except  only  the  tardy 
assertion  of  Meda  himself. 

Our  readers  are  all  aware  of  the  rest — 
of  the  lingering  torture  of  the  wretch's 
exposure  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  after- 
wards on  that  table  of  the  Committee  of 
General  Security  upon  which  he  had  so 
often  signed  his  more  than  royal  mandates 
—of  his  twenty-four  hours  of  agony,  fever, 
insult,  and  unquenched  thirst — of  his  con- 
veyance in  the  same  cart,  along  the  same 
tedious  transit  from  the  Conciergerie  to 
the  Place  de   la  Revolution,  which   his 
thousand  victims  had  made^of  the  halt 
of  the  procession  before  Duplay's  house 
— (the  scene  of  whatever  quiet  moments 
he  had  enjoyed  since  his  first  appearance 
in  the  political  world) — where  a  band  of 
women,  his  own  Furies  of  the  Guillotine, 
executed  a  fiendish  dance  of  joy — of  the 
brutal  executioner  tearing  the  bandages 
from  his  shattered  head,  and  twisting  the 
fractured  jaw,  that  it  might  not  interfere 
with  the  action  of  the  '  sacred  machine' — 
and,  finally,  of  his  emerging  slowly  to  the 
surface  of  the  scaffold,  more  dead  than 
alive,  and  exhibiting,  stained  and  torn,  the 
same  fantastical  coat  of  sky-blue  silk;  in 
which  only  six  weeks  before  he  had  figur- 
ed, almost  on  the  same  spot,  in  a  power 
Borpassing  that  of  monarchs,  and  for  a 
purpose    to  which  it  was  impious  in  a 
mortal  to  aspire. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  look  presump- 
tuously for  special  providences  in  human 
nusfortunes,  but  it  is  impossible  to  divest 
the  mind  of  the  awful  impression  which 
this  last  scene  must  excite  in  such  close 
approximation  of  time,  place,  and  even 
garb,  with  that  gaudy  day  in  which  the 
infatuated  and  audacious  vanity  of  this 
unhappy  man  dared — in  the  face  of  the 
awful  evidences  of  nature — to  announce 
that  the  National  Convention  recognised 
0.  Supreme  Bsino. 

Happy  for  us — to  whose  present  condi- 
tion much  of  what  we  have  related  bears 
*  fearful  analog3r — ^happy  for  us  if  we 
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could  be  taught  prudence  by  such  lessons 
— to  see  that  when  a  people  departs  sud- 
denly and  violently  from  its  ancient  ways, 
there  is  no  limit  to  error,  extravagance, 
crime,  and  misery — that  under  the  frenzy 
of  a  revolution,  the  original  dispositions 
and  intentions  of  no  man  can  be  depended 
on — that  by  vanity,  ambition,  and  above 
all,  cowardice  (the  main-springs  of  revolu- 
tion), those,  who  under  happier  circum- 
stances might  have  been  innocent,  respect- 
able, amiable,  and  useful,  become  per- 
verted, depraved,  demonized — abhorred  of 
God  and  man — the  scourges  of  their  kind, 
and  the  tormentors  and  executioners  of 
themselves ! 

To  such  deplorable  apostacy  does  the 
infirmity  of  our  nature  expose  us,  that 
none  of  our  most  respectable  moral  re- 
formers— none  of  our  humane  mitigators 
of  the  criminal  code — none  of  our  purest 
advocates  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
can  be  more  zealous,  more  disinterested, 
nor  probably  more  sagacious  and  sincere, 
than  were  Marat  and  Robespibrrb, 
when  they  commenced  their  innovating 
career  with  these  benevolent  speculations. 
Their  earlier  writings  inculcate  nothing 
but  morality,  humanity,  and  rational  li- 
berty ;  but  the  intoxicating  whirl  of  revo- 
lutionary success,  and  the  giddy  heights 
of  revolutionary  peril,  turned  their  heads, 
and  transformed  tnem — from  philosophers 
and  philanthropists — ^into  madmen  and 
monstem  ! 

And  lol  us  not — as  a  nation — be  so  pre- 
sumptuous as  to  say,  that  if  the  flood- 
gates are  once  opened  the  torrent  will  be 
less  violent  or  less  bloody.  England  has 
never  yet  been  tried  in  a  radical  revolu- 
tion :  we  hope — but  can  we  be  assured  ? — 
tfiat  she  would  bear  such  an  intoxication 
better  than  the  once  gay  Qind  good-natured 
people  of  France*  If  the  miseries  of  that 
people  were  a  divine  chastisement,  what 
claim  have  we  to  plead  for  a  lighter  pu- 
nishment ? — if  they  were  the  mere  work 
of  human  frailty  and  crime,  what  reason 
have  we  to  expect  that  we  shall  be  less 
guilty?  Let  us,  then,  endeavor  to  curb 
the  curiosity  of  innovation — to  restrain 
the  frenzy  of  presumption — to  humble  the 
arrogance  of  self-confidenee — to  control 
by  constitutional  checks  the  extravagances 
of  political  ambition  and  popular  fury — 
and  to  endeavor  to  maintain — through  our 
ancient  and  approved  institution* — the  re- 
spect and  reverence  of  our  people  for 
their  laws,  their  king,  their  church,  and 
their  GK>d. 
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Richardson's  New  Dictionary  of  tiie  English  Lan- 

fuage,  161  'j  Ukely  to  become  the  foundation  of  a 
etier  Dicnonary  than  we  have  hitherto  possessed, 
ib;  his  selection  of  words  judicious,  ib;  a  chronolo- 
gical table  of  authors  recommended,  lb;  Tooke's 
"Diversions  of  Purley,'  162  ;  its  merits  and  defects, 
ib ;  his  analysis  of  particles,  163 ;  his  etymology  of 
"  truth"  examined,  167 ;  specimen  of  a  new  Etymo 
logicon  An^licanum,  ib. 

Equality,  social,  the  doctrine  of  described,  213 

Etrurian  Antiquities,  224 ;  German  researches  into 
the  ancient  history  of  Italy,  ib;  Micali's  History  of 
Ancient  Peoples  of  Italy,  ib ;  Egyptian  origin  of  the 
Etrurian  civilization,  225 ;  Etruna  one  of  the  unsolv- 
ed problems  of  ancient  history,  220 ;  the  Etruscan 
language,  ib ;  earliest  European  se  tlement  to  which 
the  Ra-sena  can  be  traced,  ib;  relation  of  the  Pe- 
lasgian  settlers  in  Italy  to  the  Ra-sena,  228;  Pe- 
lasgic  manner  of  building  in  Greece  and  Italy,  229 ; 
tombs  at  Tarquinii,  230;  analogy  between  the  build- 
ings of  the  Efrus?  ansand  Egyptians,  231 ;  relation- 
ship of  the  different  races  of  mankind,  232 ;  Hellen- 
ic period  of  Etruscan  art,  236 

Etymologicon  Anglicannm,  specimen  of  a  new,  167 
F. 

Farewell  to  Tobacco,  Charles  Lamb's,  36 
G. 

Galilee,  Sea  of,  described,  89 

Cbrzoni,  his  Grammatica  della  Lingua  Enrda  quoted, 
161 

Gastronomy  and  Gastronomers,  62 ;  importance  of 
the  discovery  of  a  new  db-h,  ib ;  literature  of  cooke- 
ary,  ib ;  didactic  poem  by  Archestratus,  63 ;  cooke- 
ry of  the  Greeks,  ib;  Roman  banquets,  ib;  inven- 
tion of  forks,  ib;  Apicius,  ib;  the  dark  ages  of  cook- 
ery, ib  5  its  revival  in  Italy,  ib ;  rapid  progress  of 
culinary  science,  64 ;  closing  scene  of  Vatel,  maitre 
d'hutel  of  Cond^,  ib ;  slate  of  cookery  under  Charles 
the  Second,  65;  under  Queen  Anne,  ib;  and  after 
the  accession  of  the  Brunswicks,  ib ;  petits  soupers 
of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  ib ;  tables  volantes  invent- 
ed, ib ;  cookery  under  Louis  XVI. and  XVIII.,  ib; 
influence  of  tne  Revolution  upon  cookery,  66;  es- 
tablishment at  Paris  o  restaurantau  ib ;  hotels  and 
restaurateurs  of  Germany  and  Italy,  74;  a  first- 
rate  dinner  in  England,  ib;  hotels  and  club-houses 
of  London,  75 ;  '  a  dinner  for  an  emperor,'  76 ;  se- 
lection of  cooks,  ib;  physiology  of  taste,  77;  tide's 
French  Cook,  80 


Gilford,  William,  hb  editions  of  Johnton,  Fofd,  1 

inger,  &c ,  34 
Gleig,  Mr,  his  'Chronicles  of  Waliham'  recommeDd- 

€^,  216 
Goethe  and  Wordsworth,  resemblance  between,  94 

H. 
Hoffman,  Mr.,  his  'Winter  in  the  Far  West,'  215 
Holy  Land,  Lamartine's  Pilgrimage  to,  8^;  See  Lam- 

artine. 
Huiah,  Robert,  his  '  Late  Voyage  of  Captain  Sir  John 

Ross,  for  the  Discovery  of  a  North-west  passage,' 

I. 

Indian  mounds  described,  214 

Insanity,  reflections  on  Robert  Hall's  recovery  from 

a  first  access  of,  141 
Ion.  a  Tragedy,  by  Mr.  Seijeant  Talfourd,  61 «  264 
Irish  Language,  character  of  the,  154 
Irving,  John  T.  iun.,  his  'Indian  Sketches,  taken  du- 
ring an  expedition  among  the  Pawnee  Tribes,'  215 
Irving,  Washington,  his  "Tour  on  the  Prairies,  205 
Irwin,  Captain,  his  'State  and  Position  of  Wesieni 
Australia,  or  the  Swan  River  Settlement,'  215, 221 
J. 
Jantea  the  First,  his  interference  on  behalf  of  bit 

mother,  50;  eflfects  of  the  peaceful  pohcy  o^  175 
Jamieson,  Dr.,  his  Scottish  Dictionary,  156 
Jordan,  banks  of  the,  described,  9 

K. 
Kean,  Edmund,  the  Life o^  by  Barry  ComwalLST; 
Kean's  general  character  as  an  actor,  58;  his  birth 
and  parentage,  ib ;  his  education,  ib ;  his  early  ct* 
reer,  59;  patronized  by  Dr.  Drury,  ib;  is  eiigagedat 
Drury-Lane,  60;  his  first  appearance  in  Shvlock, 
ib ;  his  success  and  absurd  extravagances,  ib;  bis 
death,  61 
Kemble,  Fanny,  See  Butler. 
Kenible,  John  Philip,  his  picture  by  Charles  Limb, 
40 

L. 
Lamb,  Charles,  his '  Last  Essays  of  Elia,'  31 ;  cbtiic- 
ter  of  him,  and  of  his  wrinnga^  ib;  London,  32; 
New  Year's  Eve,  ib ;  his  iimution  of  antique 
phraseology,  33;  folio  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  ib; 
his  essays  text-books  of  sound  principles,  34;  bit 
'Dramatic  Sketches,'  ib;  his  merits  as  a  critic  aod 
restorer  of  old  literature,  ib ;  bis  essay  on  the  gcnitj 
of  Hogarth.  36;  his  poetic  vein,  ib ;  his  'FareweU 
to  Tobacco,^  ib ;  his  Sonnet  on  the  Family  Name. 
37;  Sabbath  Bells,  38;  his  sonnets  on  Work,»tMl 
Leisure,  ib ;  his  account  of  himself;  ib;  his  picture 
of  Elliston,  39;  of  Dodd,  ib ;  and  of  John  Kemble, 
ib ;  his  character  by  Coleridge,  40  .    «  i 

Lamanine,  Alphonso  de,  his  'Pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land,'  82;  modem  French  school  of  poetry,  ip ; 
characteristics  of  Lamartine's  poetry,  83;  dementt 
of  his  translator,  ib ;  the  voyage,  85 ;  Carthage,  ib ; 
Malta,  ih;  arrival  in  Sjrria,  86;  Mount  Lebanon,  87j 
Lady  Hei»ter  Stanhope,  ib;  Tyre,  88;  the  Set  of 
Galilee,  89 ;  environs  of  Jerusalem,  9t;  paltcc  of 
King  David  on  Mount  Sio  ,  ib;  banks  of  the  Jor- 
dan, ib  ;  ruins  of  Baalbec,  91 ;  Political  reflecnooi, 
93 ;  the  Ottoman  empire,  ib  .  . 

Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopedia,  History  of  Spain  in, 
quoted,  48  .     „_. 

Latrobe,  Charles  Joseph,  his    'Rambles  m  N«rt« 

America  in  1831-3' 2(^;  ;See  America. 
Leisure,  sonnet  on,  38 
Liqueurs,  for  whose  use  invented,  64 
Love  of  Liberty  described,  179 
Loyola,  Ignatius  de,  portrait  of,  106 
Loyalty  described,  179 

M. 
Machinery,  utility  of  the  modem  improvements  m, 
conndered,  182  . 

Mackintosh,  Right  Honorable  Sir  Jamas,  I^  ®^  ¥ 
ited  b V  his  son,  129 ;  characteristics  of  modem  »• 
ograpnsr  and  autobiography,  ib ;  the  present  wont 
highly  interesting  in  its  matter  and  respcctablein 
its  style  and  spirit,  131;  Sir  James's  Journali,  ij 5 
leading  eveau  of  bit  life,  132;  parentage^  ib;  etnT 
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education,  ib ;  coIWe  o£  Aberdeen,  133;  Dr.  Dun- 
btr.  ib ;  Robert  Hall,  ib ;  Jonathan  Edwards's 
books  on  Free  Will,  ib;  early  passion,  134;  studies 
physic  at  Edinburgh,  ib ;  takes  a  Doctor's  de^ee, 
amve»  in  London,  and  marries,  136 ;  makes  a  tour 
through  the  Low  Countries,  ib ;  becomes  a  contri- 
butor to  the  Oracle  newspacNM*,  ib ;  makes  several 
ineflfeetnal  attempts  to  est.,  blish  himself  as  a  physi- 
cian, 136 ;  pubUsnea  *  Vindicis  Qallics,'  ib ;  his  ex- 
planatory letter  to  Mr.  Richard  Shari>,  137 ;  is  call- 
ed to  the  bar,  138;  h^  defence  of  Peltier^  ib ;  is  ap- 
nointed  Recorder  of  Bombay,  ib ;  his  hfe  at  Bom- 
bay, 139 ;  extracts  lipom  his  letters  and  journals,  ib ; 
character  of  '  Corinne,'  140 ;  genius  of  the  (Gospel, 
3>  i  characterof  Windham,  lb ;  letter  to  Hall  on  his 
recovery  from  a  first  accesa  of  insanity,  141 ;  defienoe 
of  hia  change  of  opinion  on  the  French  revolution, 
142 ;  returns  to  England,  ib ;  obtains  a  seat  in  par- 
liament, 143;  style  of  his  eloquence,  ib;  obtains  a 
profesaorahip  of  law  in  the  East  India  College,  144 ; 
admitted  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council,  145 ;  ob- 
tains a  seat  at  the  India  Board,  146 ;  his  conduct  on 
the  Reform  Bill,  ib ;  his  death  and  character,  148 
Marston  Moor,  picture  of  the  armies  which  met  on, 
177  ^ 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  inquiry  into  the  captivity 

and  death  of;  49. 
Massinger,  Gifibrd's  edition  ot  34 
Micali,  Gruiseppe,  his  *  Stora  de^li  antichi  Popoli  Ita- 

liani,  224 ;  see  Etrurian  Antiquities. 
Municipal  Reform,  118;  Commission  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  Municipal  Corporations  of  England 
and  WaleS)  119;  extraordinarv  selection  of  the 
Commissioners^  ib ;  Report  of  tne  Commissioners, 
121 ;  Sir  Francis  Pal^avo's  protest  against  the  Re- 
port, ]>23;  examination  of  tne  Bill  mtroduced  by 
Ministers,  125 

N. 
Naseby,  battle  of;  177 
New  year's  eve,  32 
Niagara,  Falls  0^30 

O. 
Oporto,  details  of  a  siege  of;  100 

P. 
Palgrave,  Sir  Francis,  his  protest  against  the  First  Re- 
port of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inouire 
into  the  Municipal  Corporations  of  England 
and  Wales,  123 ;  nis  observations  on  the  principles 
to  be  adopted  in  the  establishment  of  new  Munici- 
palities, the  reform  of  ancient  Corporations,  and 
the  cheap  administration  of  justice,  124 
Patriotism  described,  179 

Pencillings  by  the  Way ;  first  impressions  of  Foreiffn 
Scenes,  Customs,  and  Manners,  by  Jg^  P.  WilHs, 
228 ;  impudence  and  vulgarity  qf  this  author^  242  ; 
JiU  aharruful  reports  of  private  eon^trsaticns^  ^bc., 
244 
Philip  II.,  personal  characteristics  of;  42 
Philologjr,  utility  of  the  study  of;  154 
Phisiologie  du  Go&t— on  Meditations  de  Oastrono- 
mie  Tnmscendante,  par  M.  Brillat  Savarin,  62;  See 
Oastronomv. 
Philologists,  described  by  Du^ald  Stewart,  155 
Poetry,  modem  French  school  o^  82 
Price,  Mr.,  on  the  merits  and  defects  of  Tooke's  Di- 
versions of  Purley,  162 

a. 

Quin,  Michael  J.,  his  Steam  VoyaA^down  the  Dan- 
ube. Mdth  Sketches  of  Hungary,  Wallachia,  Servte, 
and  Turkey,  245 

R. 

Raumer,  Frederick  Von.  bis  '  History  of  the  Six- 
teenth and  Seventeenth  Centuries,  illustrated  by 
original  documents ;  translated  from  the  German 
by  Lord  Francis  Egerton,'  41 ;  the  author's  profes- 
sional tour  to  Pans,  ib ;  his  let'ers  from  Paris, 
ib;  his  *Polen's  Untergang'  41;  his  *  Letters 
from  the  Royal  Library,'  ib;  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  work,  ib  ;  personal  characteristics 
of  Philip  the  Second,  42;  mysterious  history 
of  the  Infiinte  Don  Carlos,  43 ;  captivity  of  Ma- 
ry Ctueen  of  Scots,  49;  interference  of  James  the 
nrst  on  behalf  of  his  mother,  60 ;  Gray's  mission 


to  intercede  for  the  Queen  57 ;  Account  of  K^tgland 
and  the  JSnglish  b^  Petruccio  IJbaldini,  56 

Recollections  of  a  few  days  spent  with  the  Queen's 
army  in  Spain,  in  September  1834,  97,  102 

Reed  and  Matheson,  Drs.,  their  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to 
the  American  Churches,  205;  See  America* 

Richardson,  Charles,  his  New  Dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish Languase,  153 ;   See  English  Lexicography. 

Robespierre,  Maximilian,  M^moires  Authentiques  de, 
270 

Robespierre,  Charlotte,  M^moires  eur  ses  deux  Frd- 
res,270 

Ross,  Captain  Sir  John,  bis  <  Narrative  of  a  Second 
Voyage  in  Search  of  a  North-west  Passage*  1 ; 
*  Late  Voyage  of  Captain  Sir  John  Ross,  by  Rob- 
ert Huish,  characterized,  2 ;  Sir  John's  subscription- 
shop,  trampers,  and  Vauzh^l  panoramic  exhibi- 
tions, 2 ;  Commander  James  Clarke  Rosses  memo- 
randume,  ib;  Ciq»tain  Beaufort,  ib ;  Dr.  M'Collocb, 
3  i  origin  of  the  expedition,  ib :  Mr.  Felut  Booth,  ib ; 
Departure  of  the  expedition,  ib ;  wreck  of  the  Fury, 
ib ;  *  New  Discovenes'  along  the  coast  of  Boothia 
Felix,  4 ;  the  Victory  abut  up  during  Uie  winter  in 
Felix  Harbor,  ib ;  schools  for  the  men,  5 ;  '  im- 
provement for  the  better'  amon^  them,  ib:  visited 
Dy  a  tribe  of  Eequimeaux,  6 ;  their  snow  huts  de- 
scribed, ib  ;  salmon  fishery,  ib:  Commander  Ross 
sets  out  on  a  land  expedition,  ib  ;  reaches  the  shores 
of  the  western  sea,  7;  Cape  Felix,  ib;  Victory 
Point,  ib:  Sir  John's  fishing  excursion,  ib;  the  ship 
relieved  from  the  ice,  8 ;  but  again  shut  up,  ib;  sec- 
ond winter,  ib ;  expedition  to  ascertain  the  exact  po- 
sition of  tne  north  magnetic  pole,  9 ;  ship  loose, 
and  makes  some  progress,  10 ;  fast  beset  in  Victo- 
ria Harbor,  ib ;  third  winter,  ib ;  ship  dismantled, 
ib ;  provisions  carried  to  the  deposits,  ib  ;  the  Vic- 
tory abandoneii,  ib  \  the  travellers  encamp  on  Fu- 
ry Beach,  ib;  expedition  to  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremitv  of  Amenca,  11;  return  to  Fury  Beach,  ib; 
Huish's  charge  against  Sir  John,  ib;  the  party 
leave  Batty  Bay  and  succeed  in  crossing  over  to 
Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  12 ;  taken  on  board  the  Isa- 
bella, ib;  return  to  England,  13;  Sir  John's  appli- 
cation to  the  Admiralty  for  remuneration,  ib ;  and 
to  pariiament  for  a  grant  of  money,  ib;  commit- 
tee of  the  House  of  Commons  ib ;  cold  and  heart- 
less manner  in  which  Sir  John's  narrative  is  drawn 
up,  14;  his  silly  chapter  on  the  magnetic  pole,  ib; 
his  sneers  at  the  question  of  a  North- west  Passage. 
15;  theuselessnessof  his  charts,  16;  blunders  ana 
misrepresentations,  exposed,  16,  19;  Sir  John's 
maliaous  feeling  against  Parry,  19;  his  jealousy 
towards  his  brother  officers,  ib;  his  utter  incompe- 
tency to  command  a  naval  enterprise,  21 

S. 

Sabbath  Bells,  the,  38 

Scotland,  New  Statistical  Accoimt  of;  recommended. 
216 

Sea  of  Galilee,  described,  89 

Self-devotioh,  extraoidmary  instance  o^  64 

Shakspeare's  tragedies,  on  their  fitness  for  stage  rep- 
resentation, 35 

Social  equality^  doctrine  o^  characterized.  213 

Spain  and  Portugal,  97;  causes  which  nave  led  to 
the  present  state  of  the  peninsula,  ib ;  Colonel  Bad- 
cock's  Journal  kept  in  Spain  and  Portuml,  S^;  ob- 
ject of  his  mission,  ib ;  unpopularity  of  the  Queen's 
cause  in  Portugal,  ib;  consequence  of  Whig  inter- 
vention, ib ;  siege  of  Oporto,  100 ;  Character  of  the 
present  contest  in  Spain,  101 ;  description  of  the 
war  carrying  on  in  the  Basque  provinces,  102; 
sketches  of  the  Spanish  officers,  ib;  El  Pastor,  ib : 
RodiL  165;  visit  to  the  monastery  of  Ignacio  de 
Loyola,  ib;  portrait  of  Loyola,  ib;  Ascoytia,  106; 
General  Bedoya,  107;  General  Vriarte,  ib;  the 
woman  of  Ascoytia,  108;  Eybar,  ib ;  Bergara,  111 ; 
Tolosa,  112 ;  position  and  forces  of  the  contending 
parties  in  Spain,  114 

Stewart,  Dugald,  on  entvmological  inveetigaiions, 
154 ;  his  extraordinary  theory  of  the  origin  of  San- 
scrit, 156 

Strutt,  Captain  Charles,  his  '  Two  Expeditions  into 
the  Interior  of  Southern  Australia,'  216^  ZtX 
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Swift  diiisnded  from  the  charges  of  deism^and  a7 
arice,  195;  his  powerliil  defence  of  the  doctrine  of 
le  Trinity, '"" 


the' 


196 


Talfourd,  Mr.  Serseant,  his  Ion,  a  tragedy,  32,  254 

Tobacco,  Farewell  to,  36 

Todd,  Rev.  H.  J.,  his  edition  of  Johnson's  Dictionary 
of  the  English  Language,  163 ;  Su  English  Lexi- 
cogrMhy. 

Tooke,  mme^  Strictures  on  hif  Diversions  of  Pur- 
ley,  162 

Tory  and  WhM  their  counter-change  of  tenets,  193 

U. 

Ubaldini,  Petruecio,  aooount  of  England  and  the 

Enffli8hml551,by,W 
Ude,  Louis  Eustace,  his  French  Ckwk— a  system  of 


frishionable  and  economical  cookery,  62 ;  Sh  Gas- 
tronomy. 

V. 

Vatel,  maitre  d'  h6tel  of  Cond6,  his  dosing  soeoe^  64 

W. 

Webster,  Noah,  his  '  J^tionary  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage,' 163 ;  Set  Engbh  Lexicography. 
Whig  and  Tory,  their  counter-change  of  tenets,  193 
WiilwL  N.  P.— Sc#PenciIIin9S  by  the  Way. 
Wmdham,  Right  Hon.  Wilbam,  his  eharactey,  140 
Wordsworth,  William,  hie   '  Yarrow  Revisited  and 
other  Poems,'  94;  resemblance  between  Goethe 
and  the  author,  95;  a  Jewish  iamily,  n> ;  extracts 
from  the  Russian  Fugitive.  R> ;  an  incident  at  Bm- 
ffes.  ib;  Romance  of  the  Wator-Lily,  96;  the  New 
Poor-Law,  ib. 
Work,  Sonnet  on,  38 
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An.  I.  Die  ROmiache  P&pste,  Ihre  Kiidke  und  ihre  Staattim  sechszehnten  und 

siebsehnten  Jahrhundert.     Von  I^eopold  Ranke.    Ereter  band  •     165 

II.  Qironique  de  Cinqaante  Jours — du  20  Juin  au  10  AoC^  1792,  redig^e  sur 

Pieces  authentiques.     Par  P.  L.  Rosderer        .....     175 

m.  1.  Provincial  Glossary.    By  trancis  Grose,  Esq. 

2.  Supplement  to  the  Provincial  Glow^ry  of  Francis  Grose,  Esq.    By 

Samuel  Pegge,  Esq. 

8.  An  Attempt  at  a  Glossary  of  some  Words  used  in  Cheshire.    By  Roger 
Wilbrahum,  Esq. 

4.  Observations  on  some  of  the  Dialects  in  the  West  of  England.    By 
James  Jennings. 

5.  The  Hallamishire  Glossary.  .  By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter. 

6.  The  Dialect  of  Craven.     With  a  copious  Glossary.    By  a  native  of 
Craven. 

7.  The  Vocabulary  of  East  Anglia.    By  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Forby. 

8.  A  Glossary  of  the  North  Coyntry  Words.    By  John  Trotter  Brockett, 
F.  S.  A. 

9.  An  Etymological  Dk^onary  of  the  Scottish  Language.    By  John 
Jamieson,  D.  D. 

10.  Supplement  to  Ditto. 

11.  Glossary  of  Archaic  and  Provincial  Words.    By  the  late  Rev.  Jonathan 
Boucher.  198 

TV,  Paley's  Natural  Theology  Illustrated.  Part  I.  A  Discourse  of  Natural 
Theology,  showing  the  Nature  of  th«  Evidence  and  the  Advantages  of 
the  Study.  By  Henry  Lord  Brougham,  F.  R.  S.,  and  Member  of  the 
National  Institute  of  France •    209 

V.  Memorial  de  l*H6tel  de  Yille  de  Paris,  1880.  Par  Hippolyte  Bonnellier, 
Ancien  Secretaire  de  la  Commision  Munk:ipale — Gouvemement  Pro* 
visoire         • 225 
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Mil.  Hbtre's  book  now  before  us  has  pro- 
duced an  extraordinary  sensation-  both  in 
France  and  Germany,  and  at  this  we  cannot 
affect  to  be  surprisea.     A  few  months  ago, 


the  autibor's  vein ;  indeed,  many  of  the  very 
skeleke^  from  which,  on  that  occasion,  we 
trandated,  hav«  since  been  worked  up  into 
the  substance  of  this  more  elaborate  pei^mn* 
ance.  It  contains  howerer,  with  thosok  oW 
materials,  and  with  some  new  ones  of  very 
questiona^e  interest,  a  large  proportion  of 
Knatttt  which  is  both  new  ana  miportant. 
The  treatise  is  not  yet  complete :  nay,  we 
have  heard  that  it  is  to  occupy  three  more 
volumes:  but  we  conceive  ibex  from  what 
we  have  now  on  our  taWe,  we  may  enable 
our  readers  to  form  a  sufficiently  distinct  no- 
tion as  to  the  drift  of  Mr.  Heine's  views,  and 
the  aispirations  and  designs  ofihe  parties, 
Ml  German  and  French,  with  which  he  is 
connected. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  say  a  word  or  two 
w&nmc  of  Mr.  Heine^s  history  and  position : 
we  certsdnly  shall  not  imitate  the  cool  free- 
dom  with  which  he  is  accustomed  to  discuss 
Ae  personal  experiences  of  other  Hterarjr 
*>^ea.  We  may,  without  any  breach  of  deh- 
cacy,  inform  onr  readers,  that  his  mother  was 
a  Piuanan  la^y  of  good  fi«nily,  but  that  his 
^i^t  was  a  Jew,  who  had  thrown  off  Juda- 
ic without  adopting  any  otfier  creed  iHialev* 
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er  in  its.  place-— one  of  those  ^om  Sheridan 
wittily  l%ened  to  the  blank  leaf  between  the 
Old  and  New  Testatments.  Though  he  was 
educated,  therefore,  at  Protestant  schools 
and  universities,  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
he  never  did  imbibe  either  the  doctrines 
or  the  feelines  of  Christianity — that  his  own 
mind  originculy  presented  a  mere  Udmh  rasa 
to  the  speculators  whose  philosopTiical  theories 


we  afforded  our  readew  some  specimens  of  lie  is  now  occupied  in  popularizing.     It  is 
-  '^  •  also,  we  think,  very  likely  that  the  political 

predilections  and  designs  which  he  mixes  up 
witfi  these  blasphemous  audacities,  may  be 
traced  mainly  to  the  uncertain  and,  in  fhct, 
degrading  circumstances  which  still  belong  to 
the  socid  condition  of  the  Oerman  Jews ; 
and  which  are  oft^n  fek  only  the  more  pain- 
fully in  cases  where  individuals  of  that  caste 
have  formed  matrimonial  alliances  out  of  its 
pale.  The  young  man  whose  blood  is  half- 
Jewish,  half  German,  has  ceased  to  be  a  Jew, 
without  acquiring  in  general  estimation  any 
right  to  be  considered  as  a  true  Carman. 
T^ere  is  something  radically  and  essentially 
false  and  wrong  m  his  position;  a  certain 
FalcorMdge  feeling  is  mixed  up  early  in  his 
whole  mind  and  character — and  of  all  who 
speeJc  the  Grerman  tongue  he,  if  not  engaged 
in  any  active  profession,  is  the  most  likely  to 
devote  himself  to  die  cause  of  a  mat  social 
revolution  in  the  Grerman  worli  Though 
he  may  have  utteriy  forsworn  aD  belief  in  me 
religion  of  the  Hebrews,  he  has  that  m  his 
blood  and  bebg  wludi  prevents  him  from 
surveying  religious  systems  in  general  with 
the  cold  mdifference  of  a  right  Oerman  ra- 
tionalist. He  blends  a  rancorous  personal 
spleen  with  the  frigidities  of  the  contemptu- 
11^  oua  metaphysician,  and  revives,  in  Ae  appu*. 
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ent  absence  of  all  convictions,  the  bitter  and 
sneering  malignity  of  a  crucifying  Sadducee. 

The  two  great  obstacles  to  a  radical  revo- 
lution in  Germany  (as  elsewhere)  are  the 
prevalence  of  Christian  principles  among  the 
mass  of  the  population — and  the  remains  of 
respect  for  the  civil  institutions  of  their  ances- 
try. Heine,  having  attacked  both  the  relir 
ffion  of  the  Bible,  and  the  monarchical  and 
Iristocratical  institutions  of  the  German  states 
with  tmparalleled  virulence,  and  having  more- 
over distinguished  himself  most  offensively 
by  the  style  of  his  personal  vituperation-r 
carrying  his  warfare  with  the  most  reckless 
malice  mto  the  domestic  relations  of  all  his 
literary  opponents,  both  theological  and  polit- 
ical— ^has  rendered  himself  the  object,  not  at 
all  to  our  astonishment,  of  equal  aversion  and 
alarm,  even  in  the  most  liberally  governed  of 
the  German  communities ;  ana  with  talents 
which  no  one  refuses  to  admire,  and  attain- 
ments which  it  would  be  worse  than  idle  to 
disparage,  he  has  thus  contrived,  at  what  may 
be  called  an  early  period  of  a  literary  life,  to 
make  it  all  but  impossible  for  himself  to  exist 
on  his  native  soil.  He  has  accordingly  trans- 
planted  himself  to  Paris,  and  there  associated 
himself  in  an  intimate  league,  offensive  and 
defensive,  with  the  most  violent  section  of 
the  Jacobin  Propagandists — whose  plans  em- 
brace the  entire  extirpation  of  the  Christian 
faith  in  each  and  all  of  its  modifications,  and 
the  total  abolition  of  monarchy  and  aristocra- 
cy  in  Europe, 

His  alliance  with  this  French  party,  and 
his  selection  of  the  French  public  for  his  im- 
mediate audience  and  tribunal,  have  rendered 
it  convenient  for. him  to  affect — ^if  they  have 
not,  along  with  other  circumstances  above  al- 
luded  to,  led  him  seriously  to  adopt — ^views 
with  regard  to  the  French  mind  generally^-and 
the  French  literature  of  past  and  present 
times  more  especially,  exceedingly  unlike 
what  are  commonly  manifested  by  writers  of 
the  German  school.  He  found,  no  doubt,  a 
grave  obstacle  to  his  schemes  in  the  effect 
which  had  been  produced  on  the  literary  ta^ 
of  France  in  these  latter  days  by  the  critical 
examples  of  England  and  his  own  country, 
Germany :  in  particular,  it  is  easy  to  trace 
throughout  all  his  writings  the  special  spleen 
with  which  he  regards  the  European  success 
of  the  Messrs.  Schleffed,  and  their  disciple, 
Madame  de  Sta^l,  in  Skeir  efforts  to  counter- 
i\ct  the  principle  of  the  French  revolution  by 
re-awakening  a  taste  for  the  religiouff  and  so- 
cial  cha^racteristics  of  the  Middle  Ages;  but 
his  Prussian  experience  had  not  been  altogeth- 
er in  vain — ^he  must  guard  himself  against 
stirring  the  hostility  of  his  new  French  public 
by  too  open  and  direct  an  assault  upon  any 
of  the  more  peculiar  objects  of  its  habitual 


respect  The  reader  will  now  understand 
Mr.  Heine's  Freface^  which  we  give  at  length 
both  for  the  light  which  it  throws  on  his  de. 
signs,  and  as  an  amusing  specimen  of  his 

style : — 

When,  after  the  lapse  of  many  long  years, 
the  Emperor  Otho  in.  resolved  to  inspect  the 
mortal^temains  of  Charlemagne,  he  ^[itered 
the  tomb  along  with  two  bishops  and  the 
Count  Laumel,  who  ha«  narrated  the  follow, 
ing  details:  »  The  body  was  not  found  recum- 
bent, after  the  usual  foshion  of  the  dead  but, 
seated  firmly  on  a  chair,  like  a  living  person. 
He  had  the  crown  on  hds  head,  and  held  the 
sceptre  in  his  hands,  which  were  covered  widi 
gkves ;  but  the  nails  had  grown,  and  pierced 
mrough  the  leather  of  the  gloves.  The  vault 
had  been  solidly  walled  up  with  marble,  and 
to  enter  it  an  opening  had  to  be  broken 
through.  At  the  moment  when  the  party  en- 
tered  a  very  strong  odour  was  perceptible. 
All  bent  the  knee  in  testimony  of  their  rever- 
ence for  Charlemagne.  Otho  arrayed  him  in 
a  new  white  robe,  cut  his  nails,  and  command- 
ed that  whatever  had  givra  way  about  him 
should  be  repaired.  No  part  of  his  members 
had  disappeared*  except  the  point  of  the  nose, 
for  whicn  Otho  substituted  a  new  point  of 
gold.  He  then  took  a  tooth  fVora  the  mouth 
of  the  illustrious  corpse,  ordered  the  vault  to 
be  built  up  as  before,  and  departed.  But  the 
next  night  Charlemagne  a{^>eajed  to  Otho  in 
a  dream,  and  announced  to  him  that  his  life 
drew  near  its  end,  and  that  he  should  leave  no 
lieirs  behind  him." 

*  Such  are  the  German  traditions  about  the 
tomb  of  Charlemagne:  but  this  is  by  ik) 
means  the  only  instance  of  the  sort,  Francis 
I.  of  France,  ht  examifle,  caused  the  tomb  of 
Roland  to  be  opened,  m  order  that  he  might 
judge  /or  himself  whether  the  old  hero  had 
been  of  the  gigantic  stature  ascribed  to  him 
by  tlxe  poets.  This  occuwred  but  a  little  while 
before  the  battle  of  Pa  via.  Strance  and  hor- 
rible  curiosity  which  so  often  pushes  men  to 
explore  the  tombs  of  the  past !  This  happens 
at  extraordinary  period*— when  an  epoch  is 
accompltehed— when  aoatastrophe  is  at  hand  i 

*  We  have  witnessed  such  an  event  in  our 
own  daysr-indeed  but  yesterday.  A  ereat 
sovereign.  Hie  French  People^  was  seized  one 
fine  morning  with  the  fancy  of  opening  the 
tomb  of  the  past,  and  considering  by  day-light 
the  ages  that  had  long  since  died  and  been 
forgotten.  There  was  no  want  of  knowing 
ditcherswho  wentto  work  with  nick  and  spade 
to  shovel  aside  the  rubbish,  and  crack  an  ap- 
erture through  the  vault.  The  visitants  were 
sensible  of  a  strong  odour— a  high  Gothic 
sraell,  which  affect^  very  aereeaoly  nos^ 
that  had  been  long  blaete  on  the  pernimes  of 
a  classical  order.  The  French  writers  knelt 
respectfully  before  the  unsepulchred  Bfiddle 
Age.  Onewasreadf  with  anew Tob&*-anoUh- 
er  to  pare  the  ludb— a  third  with  a  firesh  point 
forthinoseof  thedefUnct:  then  came  some 
poets  who  extracted  his  teeth,  after  the  vener- 
able example  of  the  Emperor  Otho.  Wheth* 
er  the  spint  of  the  Middle  Age  appeared  in 
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dreuaB  to  tbese  plucken  of  taelh  and  r^Mdr^ 
ec8  of  Doooo-  and  predicted  to  them  the 
ipeedy  end  of  their  romantic  sovereignty — 
these  are  points  on  which  I  do  not  affect  to  be 
accumtelj  informed.  My  chief  object,  in  al- 
luding to  this  incident  in  the  history  of  French 
iiteratuie,  is  to  hare  an  opportunity  of  declar- 
ing on  the  threshold,  that  i  have  no  design  to 
coofoondit  with  one,  at  first  sight  similar, 
which  has  taken  place  in  Germany.  The 
German  resurrectionists  of  the  Middle  Age 
had  a  practical  object  in  view— they  designed 
to  work  upon  the  mass  of  their  nation  in  a 
way  hostile  to  its  liberty  and  happiness.  The 
French' writers,  on  the  contrary,  considered 
the  affidr  as  one  interesting  only  to  art— the 
French  public  thought  of  nothing  but  the  sat- 
isfying of  their  cunosity.  The  most  part  en- 
tertained merely  the  hope  of  finding  ^  some 
costume  which  might  have  a  good  effect  in  the 
carnival.  The  Gothic  mode  was  in  France 
DO  more  than  a  mode— and  had  no  purpose 
but  to  enheuice  the  pleasures  of  the  present 
times.  Peoi^alet  their  hair  fioat  in  the  IcMig 
curls  of  the  dark  centuries ;  but  a  single  re- 
mark from  the  hair-dress^,  as  to  the  awk- 
waid  effect  of  such  a  &shion,  was  enough  to 
secure  the  instantaneous  clipping  off  bc^  of 
the  redundant  tresses  and  of  tne  ideas  attach- 
ed to  them.  Alas!  it  was  very  different  in 
Germany :  the  reason  is,  that  the  Middle  Age 
there  was  iiotr--is  not— entirely  dead  and  de- 
composed, as  in  France.  The  Gennan  Mid- 
dle Age  does  not  lie  SMHildered  in  its  tomb :  it 
is  often  anindtfitftd  by  a  wicked  phantom :  it 
still  appears  amons  us  in  the  full  lijght  of  day, 
and  sucks  the  reddest  of  our  veins.  Alas  I 
do  you  not  see  how  pale  and  sad  is  Germany 
^andwith  her  that  German  youth  once  so 
joyously  enthusiastic  1  Do  you  not  see  the 
blood  on  the  mouth  of  the  plenipotentiary 
vimpire,  whose  head^pajrters  are  at  Frank- 
fort, and  who  there  drams,  with  such  horrible 
and  weary  patience,  the  hearts  of  the  Gemian 
people? 

*  What  I  say  here  of  the  Middle  Age  gen- 
erally is  said  particularly  with  refeMice  to 
the  reliffion  of  that  epoch.  Fairness  demands 
that  I  should  distinguish  in  the  clearest  man- 
n^  between  the  party  called  Catholic  in 
France,  and  those  miserable  drole9  who  bear 
the  same  name  in  Germany.  The  eighteenth 
century  crushed  Catholicism  in  France  so  ef- 
fectuaUy,  that  it  retains  hardly  any  symptom 
of  life,  and  he  who  wishes  to  re-establish  it 
there  has  the  air  of  the  preacher  of  a  wholly 
new  religion.  By  Fraace  I  mean  Paris ;  for 
wh0t  the  pramneet  may  think  t>  ef  no  more 
importance  Vian  the  opinions  of  a  man^e 
Ugs.  The  head  is  the  seat  of  thought.  lam 
told  that  the  French  provincials  are  sood 
Cathdics :  I  can  neither  affirm  this  nor  deny 
it  IVie  men  whom  I  have  met  in  the  prov* 
incee  reminded  me  altoaye  of  mile^tonee— 
^ich  hear  iegible  on  theCr  front  the  amount 
•/  Aeir  dietanee^  be  ii  lees  or  more^  from  the 
capUaL  Perhaps  the  women  of  tiiose  parts 
wi  m  Catholicism  some  consolation  for  their 
dvtran  IB  being  oblnred  to  live  ool  of  Paris. 
^  B^a^^ematdfy.  CSathottsism .  has 


miite  dead  ever  since  the  revdution,  and,  m- 
aeed,  lon£  before  that  time  it  had  lost  all 
health  and  vigor.  It  kept  itself  on  the  watch 
in  the  comers  of  the  churches,  coiled  up  like 
a  spider,  and  jumped  in  a  great  hurry  flrom 
his  retreat  whenever  it  perceived  an  opportu- 
nity of  fastening  on  an  infant  in  the  cradle, 
or  an  old  man  in  his  shroud.  It  was  only  at 
the  entrance  and  the  exit  of  life  that  the 
Frenchman  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  priest 
Through  all  the  space  between  he  beloi^ied  to 
reason t  and  laughed  at  holy  water.  Was  this 
the  reign  of  Cathdicism  ?  It  was  exactly  be- 
cause of  its  utter  extinction  in  France  that, 
tinder  Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.,  it  was 
able,  by  the  force  of  novelty,  to  attract  some 
few  really  d^nterested  minds.  It  was  some- 
thing so  unheard  of,  so  odd,  so  unexpected! 
The  dominant  religion  in  France,  before  that 
time,  was  the  Cla»ical  Mjrthology,  and  that 
beautiful  religion  had  been  preached  with 
such  success  to  the  French  people,  by  their 
writers,  their  poets,  and  their  artists  of  all 
sorts,  that  both  the  exterior  and  the  intellect- 
ual life  of  France  bore  completely  the  POfan 
costume.  During  the  revolution  the  Claancal 
EeUgion  flourished  in  its  most  ^Eiergetic  mag- 
nificence. Itwasnoapery— -aAerthefeshionof 
Alexandria.  Pans  appeared  as  the  natural  con- 
tinuation of  Athens  and  Rome.*->Pre/ace,  p.  xii. 

Throughout  his  book  Mr.  Heine  adheres 
to  the  tone  of  tins  Prrface*  Everywhere  he 
is  found  carefully  drawing  the  same  broad 
line  of  distinction  between  the  romanlioschools 
of  German  and  of  French  beliesJeUreSf  on 
the  one  hand— on  Ae  other,  between  the  Ca- 
tholicism of  such  writers  as  Fredericfc  Schle- 
gel,  and  that  of  the  Chateaubriands  and  La- 
martines.  The  distinetion  in  the  latter  in* 
stance  we  take  to  be  entirely  visionaiy — 
that  in  the  former  aj[^>ear8  to  be  better  found- 
ed. We  have  no  taste  for  the  romanticism 
of  the  modem  French  school :  it  is,  as  he 
saysy  in  most  cases,  a  mere  pretence  and  af- 
fectation— a  superficial  affiiii^^-a  masquerade 
— a  farce— 4iavmg  no  reference  to  anything 
serious  or  solid  in  ths  mnevident  feelii^  or 
opinions  of  the  French  people:  'Wh^,  in 
other  cases  to  wbkh  he  makes  no  allusion, 
thoijTgh  these  are  the  only  ones  in  which  it 
has  ever  been  turned  to  any  real  or  practical 
purpose,  this  same  flimsy  masquerade  has 
served  for  the  convenient  doak  of  a  most 
malisnant  attack  upon  the  very  principles 
whiai  the  Gtnmtm  Romanticists  have  all  along 
willed  to  maintain.  The  French,  when  they 
have  dug  up  the  habitudes  and  oostomes  of 
thdr  own  past  periods,  with  any  other  views 
than  those  of  th^  proper^<man  and  the  scene- 
painter,  buve  obviously  done  so  for  thesake 
of  assaulting,  from  a  new  and  uneotpected 
battery,  the  old  rehgioiis  feitb,  and  the  oM  po- 
Bticalpreddections  of  their  nation;  but  of  all 
this  it  best  suitsd  Heine's  present  plans  to  say 
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He  Msutnesy  indeed,  diat  to  suppose  eren 
for  a  moment  that  there  does  remam  in  Prance 
any  &ir  object  for  attacks  such  as  his  book  is 
made  up  of  wotdd  be  merely  absurd.  The 
few  lin|^ring  relics  of  the  old  world  in  Paris 
are  adoressed  in  his  first  chapter  in  these  con- 
solatory phrases : — 

*  Be  not  afhud,  pious  souls— I  will  not  shock 
your  ears  by  any  profone  pleasantries.  Such 
things  might  indeed  be  useful  in  Germany, 
where,  at  this  moment,  it  seems  desirable  to 
neutralize  the  influence  of  religion ;  since,  in 
fstct,  we  Germans  are,  in  that  respect,  much  in 
the  situation  of  France  before  her  revolution, 
when  Christianity  was  inseparably  connected 
with  the  old  system  of  »)vemment.  The  one 
could  not  be  diaken  so  icmg  as  the  other  kept 
its  hold  on  the  multitude.  It  was  necessary 
that  Voltaire's  cutting  laugh  should  make  itself 
be  heard,  before  Samson  could  let  his  axe 
drop.' 

The  meaning  of  all  this  is  simply  that,  be- 
fore  Mr.  Heine  and  his  frimida  can  oyerthrow 
the  German  govenmients,  and  remodel  Ger- 
man society  on  a  purely  democratical  system, 
the  Bible  must  be  rendered  as  obsolete  at 
Berlin  and  Vienna  as  it  has  become  in  Paris. 
Th0  Germans  must  enthrone  their  Voltaire 
as  the  undoubted  autocrat  of  their  literature 
and  philosophy,  before  they  can  hope  to  see 
the  guillotine  of  their  Samson  play  freely  at 
the  bidding  of  their  Robespierre.  We  need 
not  ask  who,  in  Mr.  Heine's  opinion,  is  best 
entitled  to  issue  his  decrees  frcm  the  Femey 
of  Germairf. 

But  the  Christianity  of  Germany  was  never, 
says  Heine,  the  same  thing  with  the  Quris- 
tianity  of  France-Hind  he  ascribes  this  to 
the  essential  difference  between  the  antMue 
pagan  reli^ons  of  the  two  nations.  The 
ante-Christian  religion  of  France  was  the 
ffracefbl  my^bgy  of  Greece  and  Rome— 
ber  popular  superstitions  were,  in  like  man- 
ner, wfaencesoeyer  derired,  tight  and  airy  as 
her  climate.  In  such  a  country,  the  best 
method  of  assaulting  Chnstianity  would  ne* 
cessarily  be  to  revive  the  *  defiant  material- 
ism' of  classical  antiquity :  and  such  was  the 
course  of  the  Encyclopedists.  But  the  ancient 
German  rdigion  was  a  very  diffirent  thing — 
it  survived  £e  establishment  of  Christianity, 
and  the  Lutheran  Refbnnation  also,  ui  a  veir 
difierent  riiape— its  primitive  influence  stm 
lives  and  breathes  at  the  bottom  of  the  na- 
tional mind :  cleared  from  flie  degrading  ad- 
nnztures  of  the  barbarous  Christian  middle 
age,  it  has  been  revived  in  the  inspirations  of 
the  greatest  authors  and  artists  of  these  letter 
times :  the  panAeism  of  the  Hercynian  Fo- 
rest must  be  appealed  to  by  the  German  Vol. 
tabea,  just  as  tM  MotenafifOT  of  pagan  Greece 
and  RomsLafl^xtledthe  French  witajttffomMU 


work  whereon  to  plant  their  engines  for  the 
demolition  of  French  CathoHciem.  Our  Eng. 
lish  readers  will  hardly  believe  that  such  a 
theory  as  this,  a  mere  antiquarian  hypothesis, 
can  he  the  substratum  of  the  whole  system  of 
a  political  sect,  active,  and  daring,  and  deter 
mined,  now  at  work  all  over  one  of  the  most 
enlightened  countries  of  the  Christian  woild ; 
but  such  is  the  fact— end  we  must  extract 
some  of  the  extraordinary  passages  in  whidi 
(his  apostle  of  pantheism  labors  to  prove,  first, 
that  the  revolutionists  of  Grermany  must,  at 
far  as  Germany  is  concerned,  adopt  weaponi 
wholly  unlike  those  of  their  French  predecot. 
sors  and  rivals ;  and,  secondly,  that  there  is 
nothing  more  fit  and  rational  than  that  tbe 
two  different  systems  of  warfore,  with  all  their 
discordant  machineries,  should  ultimately  be 
combined  in  a  general  assault  for  one  and 
the  same  European  purpose. 

*  The  French  writers  ha  VB  fkUen  into  a  greit 
mistake  when,  led  astray  by  some  G^san 
doctors,  they  admit  that,  during  the  middle 
ages,  the  popular  superstitions  w  all  Euroe 
bore  the  same  stamp.  It  was  only  as  to  the 
good  principU  that  the  Church  of*  Kome  kept 
all  in  harmony,  and  proclaimed  every  wan- 
derer from  the  prescribed  opinioD  a  heretic. 
As  to  the  evil  principle,  the  empire  of  Satan, 
views  varied  according  to  climi^ ;  and  this 
happened  because  the  Christian  priesthood 
did  not  reject  tiie  old  national  divinities  mof- 
whert  as  empty  dreams,  but  grantioff  them  a 
real  existence,  only  degraded  them  irom  gods 
to  devils,  who,  having  lost  their  power  over 
mankind  by  the  victory  of  Christ,  wen  ever 
striving  to  re-establish  it  by  craft  and  the 
temptations  of  sensuality.  All  Olympus  was 
now  a  hell ;  and  the  (hurk  anathemas  of  tbe 
monks  fi^  with  special  severity  OB  poor  Vesu^ 
who  passed  for  a  fiivorite  daughter  <^  Beel- 
zebub. 

'  The  ancient  fiuth  of  Europe,  bat  more  par- 
ticuliuiy  of  the  nordi,  was  pantheiak.  Its 
mysteries  and  its  symlx^  rested  on  the  wor- 
ship of  nature.  In  each  element  they  adored 
a  marvellous  being:  in  every  tree  there  breath- 
ed a  divinity :  all  the  phenomena  of  the  seosi- 
ble  worid  were  deified.  Catholicism  reversed 
all  this :  in  place  of  deifyine  nature,  she  dia- 
bolized  it  But  the  gay  and  smiUng  inrnfj^ 
of  the  Greek  mythology,  invented  by  aituts 
amidst  the  early  civilization  of  the  so(rth,^ere 
not  so  easily  caanged  into  Satanic  masks  as 
the  gods  of  Germany,  in  Uie  creation  of  wbicb 

no  artistic  conception  had  been  consultai-;- 
which  were  essentially  as  dismal  as  their  cli- 
mate. Thus,  in  France,  it  was  impossible  to 
erect  an  empire  of  the  deiol  as  black  as  with 
us ;  and  the  w(»4d  of  i^irits  and  sorcerers  as- 
sumed a  serener  shape.  How  beantif^  ^^]' 
hant,  and  sparkling  are  tiie  popidar  lefoods 
of  France  con^Mred  with  ours— with  those 
melancholy  cieationa,  so  darir,  savBge»  ciud, 
so  saturated  with  blood  and  mist!  Yoor  fhi- 
ries^  end  so  forth,  wherever  yeu  got  tieffl. 
whilher  ih»if*Jiatos  ^^mhk„^%m  t^  ^ 
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f«Kf9ctly  niMfaiTwUittd  with  you,  aii4  axp  «s  dis- 
tingui8hable  mm  our  Gemian  appantiona  as 
a  dandy  of  your  bouleyards  from  ai^  Alsatian 
porter.  Your  Undinaa  and  Melusinas  are 
-ours  washerwomen.   What  would 


» the  horror  of  Morgana  if  she  encountered 
a  German  witch^  qIg^  naked,  he-brimstooed, 
mounted  on  a  broomstick,  oa.  her  way  to  the 
Sahhath  of  the  iBrocken,  where  Satan  expects 
her  and  her  sisterhood  under  the  form  c^  a 
black  ram  1  . . . . 

'  All  these  horrors  came  not  directly  indeed, 
hut  indirectly,  £rom  the  Catholic  Church ;  but 
wian  parts  not  toiUingly  with  tokat  has  been  dear 
to  his  faiher9~^hia  pmulections  chng  and  ^ue 
Ihemaelves  to  it  secretly,  often,  indeed,  with- 
out hi»  knowledge,  even  when  it  has  been  mu- 
tilated and  disfigured.  And  thus  the  old  sys- 
tem of  popular  superstition  will  probably  out- 
Uye  in  Germany  tnat  Christian  worship  which 
Im  not,  like  it,  any  root  in  the  ancient  nation- 
ality.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  the 
memory  of  the  Catholic  leg^ends  was  easily 
efiacedft  ]nit  not  so  the  fiuth  in  enchantments 
and  sorcerers.  Luther  threw  overboard  the 
miracles  of  popeoy,  but  he  clung  &st  to  the 
power  of  the  devil  and  his  agents.' — ^vol.  i.  pp. 

Man  parts  not  wiDingljr  with  what  was  dear 
to  his  mthera— and  Cbnstiani^  is  to  be  sup- 
planted fay  Pantheism,  because  Pantheism  hi^ 
end  Qsaistiani^  has  not,  a  root  in  die  ancient 
nationality  of  me  country  of  Luther  and  Me* 
lancthon f"— This  seems  brave  enough:  but 
even  this  is  nothing  to  what  ensues ;  for  M. 
Heine  now  makes  a  vigorous  effort  to  con- 
nect in  some  sort  his  assault  on  Christianity 
with  Luther's  war&re  against  popery.     It  is 
imposnbie  not  to  sm3e  at  the  intrepidity  of 
this  undertaking ;  but  his  view  of  Luther  him* 
self  contains  some  features  of  truth  which  we 
never  saw  brou^  out  with  greater  effect 
This  ahunnus  of  a  Saxon  university  is  not,  it 
would  seem,  without  some  shadowy  traditions 
of  respect  for  the  founder  of  German  Protest- 
antism. Luther  established  freedom  of  thought 
—he  was  thus  the  harbingep— 4he  legitimate 
ancestor  M.  Heine  would  fain  consider  bim^— 
of  the  EantSy  the  Fichtes,  the  Schellings,  and 
the  Hegels,  who  have  successively  reared 
that  pyramid  of  mtionalism  on  which  poets 
and  critics,  animated  with  a  {mous  reverence 
of  their  tattooed  ancestors,  are  now  to  elevate 
anew  the  ornamental  apex  of  pantheism* 

*  It  Is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
War  against  Cathdidsm,  which  Germany 
waged  in  the  days  of  Luther,  and  that  which 
France  vmged  against  Catholicism  in  the 
eighteenth  century  under  the  guidance  of  Vol- 
taire, were  influenced  by  the  same  motives. 
The  case  was  the  reverse.  The  struggle  ip 
Germany  was  one  undertaken  by  Spiritualism, 
when  she  found  that,  though  she  indeed  re« 
^  r  tained  the  name,  and  title  of  power— the  sove- 
leignty  S»  jwre^SsnswUismnad  qui6tl]i;,in^ 


naged  to  getpgweswa  of  the  real  sway,  and 
reigned  defado.  It  was  then  that  the  indul- 
g^nce-beaiers  were  befUen  out— the  beautiful 
concubines*  of  t^e  priests  replaced  by  sober 
wives— the  chj^iping  Images  of  the  Madonna 
broken — a  real  puntanism  established  in  Uie 
land.  On  the  cpntrary,  the  French  assault 
upon  Catholicism  was  a  war  undertaken  by 
SenswUism,  when,  feeling  herself  to  be  Mly 
soverekn  de  factor  it  seemed  no  longer  to  be 
endurable  that  Smrituaiism  (&  worn-out  demure 
potentate^  should  condemn  all  her  proceedings 
as  illegitimate,  and  be  conUnuauy  uttering 
proclamations  against  them  as  disgraceful  tod 
abominable ;  and  so— in  place  or  combating 
seriously  and  chastely  asuin  Germany — ^they 
carried  on  thi^  war  by  jokes  and  pleasantries 
— for  the  theological  disputations  of  the  north 
they  had  merry  satires — ^the  object  of  which 
was  generally  to  point  out  the  contradictions 
and  ansurdities  into  which  man  falls  when  he 
aspires  to  be  all  spirit.  The  stories  of  the 
Queen  of  Navarre  had  already  opened  this 
fruitful  subject:  but  ^e  most  malicious  arrow 
of  the  polemical  quiver  was  perhaps  the  **  Tar- 
tuflfe"  of  MoUere?-ip.  41. 

The  French,  it  seems,  have  never  nnder- 
stood  the  diflfearenoe  of  principle  between  Lu- 
ther's warfare  and  Voltaire*s ; — but  this  was 
only  because  they  had  failed  to  perceive  how 
the  practical  application  of  LuUier's  princi^e 
was  modified  by  the  personal  characteristics 
of  the  man. 


*  Pecnde  in  France  have  conceived  a  totally 
false  idea  both  of  the  German  reformation  and 
of  the  principal  person  that  accomplished  it 
The  chief  cause  of  this  misapprehensicm  is, 
that  Luther  was  not  only  the  greatest  man, 
but  the  most  thoroughly  German  one»  that  has 
ever  appecured  in  our  annals ;  that  his  charac- 
ter umted  in  perfection  all  the  virtues  and  all 
the  &ult8  of  the  Germans — and  that  he  is  the 
living  S3rmbd  of  all  the  German  Marvellous. 
He  had,  in  fact,  qualities  which  are  so  rarely 
conjoined,  that  we  commonly  consider  them 
as  incon^tible  with  each  other.  He  was  at 
once  a  mystical  dreamer  and  a  man  of  action. 
His  thou^ts  had  not  <Mily  wings  but  hands. 
He  spoke  and  (rare  occurrence!)  he  did  too: 
he  was  both  the  tongue  and  the  sword  of  his 

X  Luther  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  cold 
lastic,  a  splitter  of  words,  and  an  insphred 
prophet,  intoxicated  with  the  influence  of  the 
Divinity.  After  having  passed  the  day  pain- 
fully in  wearing  out  his  mind  with  dogmatical 
discusdons,  when  evening  came  he  would.take 
his  lute,  and  gazing  on  the  stars,  surrender 
himself  to  ecstotic  musings  of  piety,  and  dis- 
solve his  soul  hi  melody.  The  same  man  who 
could  throttle  his  antagonists  with  the  coarse- 
ness  of  a  flshwoman,  could  also  modulate 
himself  to  a  tone  of  language  soft  and  sweet 
as  that  of  an  amorous  virgin.  Full  of  the  sa* 
cred  terrors  of  the  Lwrd,  ready  for  all  sacri- 
fices to  the  Sfttrit,  he  could  lift  himself  to  the 
purest  realms  of  heavenly  contemplatkxi ;  and 
y0t  he  was  perfiwtly  acquainted  with  the  mag- 
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bodestly,  and  finomh»  mouth  fell  that  fianous 
proverb, 

Wer  nicht  tieU  Wct7^  Weiber^  und  Oesang^ 
Dtr  bUibt  ein  Narr  $ein  LebenUmg—i,  e. — 
— Who  loves  not  woment  vtne,  and  song, 
WiU  be  a  fool  his  lifetime  long. — 
In  short,  he  was  a  complete  man.  To  caU  him 
a  spiritualist  wovld  be  as  absurd  as  to  give  hun 
the  title  of  a  sensualist  What  shall  I  say? 
there  was  something  about  him  fresh,  ori^bcial, 
miraculous,  inconc«vable—4hat  which  ajfl  the 
Providential  men  have,  a  certain  terrible  sim- 
plicity, a  rude  and  imcouth  wisdom :  he  was 
sublime  and  narrow-minded.  little  does  it 
become  us  to  complain  of  the  narrowness  of 
his  views.  The  dwarf  mounted  on  the  giant's 
shoulders  may,  no  doubt,  see  farther  than  him, 
especially  ^he  toears  spectacles  too — but  with  our 
high  position  we  miss  the  lofty  sentiment — the 
gtanfs  heart  which  we  cannot  make  our  awn. 
Still  less  does  it  become  us  to  speak  harshly 
of  his  faults :  they  have  been  more  useful  to 
us  than  the  virtues  of  thousands  of  others. 
The  delicacy  of  Erasmus  and  the  mildness  of 
Melancthpn  would  never  have  given  us  such 
an  impulse  as  we  owe  to  tiie  brutEdity  of  Bro- 
ther Martin.'— p.  51. 

Brutality  was,  then,  the  best  possible  jpto- 
neer  for  the  army  of  Spiritualism  !  The  great 
triumph  of  Martin  Luther,  however,  was  the 
degradation  of  the  saints,  and  the  extirpation 
of  ^  belief  that  miracles  were  stfll  at  the 
command  of  the  church.     Thanks  to  him — 

*  the  saints  are  all  mee^iotiseel— and  there  are 
no  more  miracles.  Even  the  establi^ment  of 
the  new  religion  of  St.  Simcmism  has  not  pro- 
duced a  single  miracle— except,  indeed,  Uie 
payment  of  a  tailor's  bill,  which  St.  Simon 
nimself  had  left  undischarged,  ten  years  after 
his  death,  by  a  subscription  among  his  disci- 
ples. Methmks^  I  have  still  before  me  the  ex- 
cellent P^re  Olinde,  as  he  drew  hunself  up 
with  enthusiasm  in  the  SaUe  Taitbout^  and  ex- 
hibited to  the  assembly  in  one  band  the  bill, 
in  the  other  the  receipt ;  and  grocers  gaj 
and  tailors  began  to  believe.'— vol.  i.  p.  " 

M.  Heine  thus  resumes  his  Ludieran  pe. 
digree  of  Pantheism. 

*  Nowhere,  not  even  in  old  Greece,  has  the 
human  mind  expanded  and  developed  itself 
more  freely,  than  it  did  in  Qermtny  from  the 
middle  of  me  last  century  down  to  the  date  of 
the  PrMich  revolution.  In  Prussia,  above  all, 
the  liberty  (rf*  thoufffat  was  boundless.  The 
Marauis  of  Brandenburgh  had  comprehended 
that  he  who  could  only  become  a  legitiniate 
king  in  virtue  of  the  great  Protestant  princi- 
ple, that  of  liberty  of  thought,  must  of  neces- 
sity maintain  it.  Since  then  things  have  al- 
tered, and  the  natural  protector  of  our  pro- 
testant  freedom  has  come  to  an  understanaing 
with  the  ultramontane  party :  he  has  embraced 
the  design  to  stifle  it,  and  turned  against  us  a 
weapon  forged  and  used  of  old  by  the  Pope- 
donwthe  oenture  of  the  press.  What  a  stranee 
Ihingi    We  Ci«viaas  Mre  the  AKMt  powMNrM 


and  the  most  ingenious  of  tiieiiatkxis.  Maees 
of  our  race  are  seated  on  an  the  thrones  of  Eu* 
rope ;  our  Rothschilds  govern  the  exohan^ 
of^the  world ;  our  philosophers  are  at  the  h^ 
oC  all  the  sciences ;  we  have  invented  gunpow. 
der  and  printing^-and  yet  if  any  one  of  xm 
pulls  the  trigger  of  a  pistol,  he  must  pay  afioe 
of  three  douar»-««na  if  I  insert  in  the  Han- 
burgh  (Gazette  these  lines,  **  I  inform  my  friends 
and  acquaintance  that  my  wife  has  been  safely 
delivered  of  a  boy  beauhftd  as  Uberfy,^  Doctor 
Hofiman  takes  a  red  pencil  and  scratches  out 
the  last  three  words  of  my  advertisement* 
But  can  all  this  last  much  loofferl  I  know 
not— but  I  well  know  that  the  uber^  of  the 
press,  a  question  so  violently  debated  at  this 
time  in  Cfermany,  is  the  first-bom  and  dearest 
ofbpring  of  the  liberty  of  thought^-in  other 
vrotds^aProtestantright.  I  know  that  Germany 
has  already  shed  her  best  blood  for  rights  of 
that  order,  and  I  think  it  quite  possible  that 
this  same  cause  may  once  more  rouse  her  to 
the  lists. 

^The  song  with  which  Dotther  and  his  com- 
panions entered  the  cathedral  (^  Worms  was 
a  true  battle-song.  The  old  cathedral  trem- 
bled  at  its  new  sounds,  and  the  old  ravens 
were  alarmed  in  their  dark  nests  at  the  1x^  of 
the  towers.  That  hjrmn,  the  MarsetUaise  of 
the  Reformation,  has  preserved  to  this  day  its 
energetic  power,  and,  perhaps,  in  tvmUtr  eom* 
6a<t  we  may  yet  thunder  agajn  those  old  wordi^ 
hard  and  sonorous  as  tl^  iroo  heart  of  Lu- 
ther«— 

**  Our  God  is  a  fortress,  a  sword*  and  a  good 
shield ; 

The  prince  of  this  world  shall  not  prevail 
against  us."  *— p.  67. 

And  now  we  are  afforded  some  hints  of 
what  the  Luthero-Pantheistic  doctrine  is  to 
produce  in  the  shape  of  practical  results*  It 
IS,  as  we  have  seen,  a  deeper  and  nobler  thiii|^ 
than  the  French  matenahsm ;  and  tfaou^  it 
is  to  work  so  i^  in  the  same  course,  ks  ulti- 
mato  efl^ts  are  to  outgo  the  warmest  aspira- 
tions of  even  the  Encjrobpedists — their  chM- 
reth  the  English  Utthtarifuw — or  their  as  yet 
unfortunate  successors^  the  St*  Simonians* 

<  Materialism  has  fulfilled  its  missioi)  in 
France.  Perhaps  it  is  at  this  moment  accom- 
plishing the  same  task  in  England— it  is  upon 
It,  undoubtedly,  that  the  Benthamists,  the 
preachers  of  utilitarianism,  have  taken  their 
stand.  These  are  the  potent  spirits  who  have 
seized  the  true  lever  lor  rousmg  John  Bull. 
John  is  bom  a  materialistr— his  Christian  spi- 
ritualism is  made  up  of  traditional  hypocrisyy 
and  a  stupid  resignation :  his  flesh  resigns  hiro 
to  it,  but  nis  mind  rives  him  no  help  in  the 
business.    It  is  far  omerwise  in  Germanyf  and 


*  The  Germtn  edition  of  this  hook  was  prnttd  it 
Hamburgh,  and  many  of  ttf  most  oSmtkws  page*  ^^ 
auppreeaed  by  the  official  dd4  of  Dr.  Hofimaa— wnOi 
however,  ie  an  old  victim  of  Heine's  tarcaam.  ^ 
French  copy,  iaaued  under  Hdne'a  own  tupeimtm' 
ence.  ia  that  from  which  wa  tnmalate  thronghout  tlut 
anieW.  ^,,,,__^, ^^_ 
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the  Gennan  xevoUitioiugtsare  deplorably  mis. 
taken  if  they  fancy  that  a  mere  materialist 
philosophy  will  favor  their  projects.' — ^p.  81. 

'Mere  Materialism*  wiU  not  do— ^but  still 
less  will  any  modification  of  mere  Spiritual* 
ism :  indeed,  in  the  following  passages,  we 
think  ^mere  Materialism'  has  found  anything 
but  a  stem  eensOT.:— 

*  Our  Protestant  pietists  are  m3r8tics  without 
imagination :  our  orthodox  Protestants  are  dog- 
matists without  ability.'— p.  87.    *  Vain  efforts, 
k»tlaborall!     Humanity  si^hs  for  more  solid 
food.    It  smiles  with  ccHnpastdon  at  the  dreams 
(Kf  its  early  days,  dreams  which,  in  spite  of  all 
its  painful  exertions,  it  has  never  been  able  to 
realize.    Hunoanity  is  now  full  grown  and  has 
practical  views.     Her  sacrifices  are  now  at 
the  shrine  of  terrestrial  utility :  she  thinks  se- 
riously  of  an  establishment  of  household  com- 
fort—of  a  decently-ordered  interior — of  abun- 
dance and  repose  for  our  old  days.    The  great 
thing,  and  the  foremost,  is'  to  recover  our 
health,  for  our  lunbs  are  still  but  feeble,  so 
cruelly  have  the  vampires  of  the  middle  ages 
sucked  our  precious  blood.    And  then  we  owe 
to  MaUar  great  expiatory  sacrifices,  that  our 
old  ofiences  against  lntr  maybe  pardoned.    It 
would  even   1^  no  harm  to  institute  sensual 
festivals  in  order  to  indemnify 'Matter  for  her 
past  sufferings :  for  Christiamty,  incapable  of 
destroying  ner,  has,  on  every  occasion,  out- 
raged her  shamefully— it  has  discountenanced 
the  noblest  enjojrments— it  has  reduced  the 
senses  to  hypocrisy— and  one  heard  every- 
where of  nothing  but  sins.    Our  women  in  par^ 
Hndar  must  be  dad  with  new  skifls  and  new  sen- 
timents~~€md  we  mnst  pass  tUl  our  opinions 
through  the  smoke  cf  perfumes^  as  after  the  ra- 
wges  of  a  plague, 

'It  is  a  raisteke  to  suppose  that  the  religion 
of  Pantheism  leads  men  to  indifference.    On 
the  contrary,  Uie  sentiment  of  his  own  divinity 
will  excite  man  to  erect  himself,  and  it  is  from 
that  moment  that  true  greatness  and  true  he- 
roism will  appear  to  gwrify  this  earth.    The 
political  revolution  which  rests  on  the  princi- 
pies  of  French  materialism  will  find  no  adver- 
saries in  the  Pantheists,  but  auxiliaries  who 
have  drawn  their  conviction  from  a  profounder 
source.   We,  too,  pursue  the  happiness  of  mat^ 
ter,  the  material  good  of  the  nauons— but  we 
do  so  not  because  we  despise  spirit  like  the 
nmterialists,  but  because  wo  know  that  the 
divinity  of  man  displays  itself  equally  in  his 
corporeal  form— that  poverty  and  misery  de- 
grade the  body,  and  that  body  cannot  be  de- 
([caded  without  pulling  down  mind  along  with 
tt.   We  struggle  not  for  the  human  rights  of 
nations,  but  lor  the  divine  righto  of  humanity. 
And  here,  as  on  many  other  points,  we  sepa- 
rate ourselves  from  the  men  of  that  Fr^ch 
i^ovolution.    We  want  neither  sans^culoUes^  nor 
^fmS/Bl  citizens— nor  modest  presidents:  we 
d^fiure  to  found  a  democracy  of  terrestrial 

eaU  equals  in  happiness  and  in  holiness, 
—  ask  fflmple  raiment,  austere  manners, 
cheap  pleasures— #e,  on  the  eontnury,  wish 
^  nsctar  acid  ambmiat  muitlts  of  .purple^ 


thei  voluptuousness  ci  perfiimes,  the  dancing 
of  nymphs,  music  and  comedies.  Be  not  an- 
gnr  with  us,  virtuous  republicans.  We  answer 
all  your  reproaches  m  the  words  of  Shak- 
spesj'e's  jester,  **Do  you  thhik  that,  because 
you  are  virtuous^  there  ^laU  be  no  more  cakes 
and  ale?" 

*The  St  Simonians seem  to  have  understood 
and  desired  something  analogous,  but  they  ap- 
peared on  an  unfavorable  scene,  and  the  ma- 
terialism which  surrounded  them  has  crushed 
them,  at  least  for  some  time.  They  were  bet- 
ter appreciated  in  Germany,  for  Germany  is 
at  present  the  fertile  soil  ot  Pantheism ;  that 
is  tne  religion  of  all  our  greatest  thinkers,  oi 
all  ou>  b^  artists— and  I>eism  is  already  de- 
stroyed there  in  theory.  You  do  not  hear  it 
spoKQn  of-— but  every  one  knows  it:  Panthe- 
ism is  the  public  secret  of  Germany.  We 
have,  in  fact,  outgrown  Deism,  We  are  free, 
and  desire  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  thun^ 
Bering  despot:  we  are  of  full  age  and  need  no 
longer  the  cares  of  a  father:  nor  can  we  con- 
sent to  regard  ourselves  as  the  works  of  a 
great  mechanician.  Deism  is  a  £ood  religion 
for  slaves,  for  children,  for  Genevese,  for 
watchmakers. 

'Pantheism  is  the  hidden  religion  of  Ger- 
many ;  and  this  result  was  well  foreseen  by 
those  German  writers  who  fifty  yeays  ago  let 
loose  such  a  storm  of  fury  agamst  Spinosa. 
The  most  rabid  of  these  was  Jacob!,  an  old 
gossip  disguised  in  the  cloak  of  philosophy, 
whose  eternal  chant  was,  that  Jteaeon  does 
not  herself  know  whither  she  conducts  us— 
that  she  leads  man  into  a  lab3rrinth  of  errors 
and  contradictions,  and  that  Faith  alone  is 
the  sure  guide.  Mde  who  could  not  see  that 
Reason,  fike  the  sim,  as  she  advances  clears 
her  way  by  her  own  rays  t  Notiiing  like  the 
pious  rancor  of  the  worthy  Jacobi  against  Spi- 
nosa— **^^  gr^o^  Atheist.**  It  is  curious  to 
see  what  different  parties  have  always  con- 
spired together  agamst  Spfaiosa.  The  aspect 
of  the  array  is  amusing:  on  one  hand  a  swarm 
of  monks,  white  and  black,  with  their  crosses 
and  their  censers— on  the  other  a  phalanx  of 
Encyclopedists,  all  shooting  also  at  «*  the  bold 
thinker  J*  Here  is  the  Rabbi  of  the  Amster- 
dam Synagogue  with  his  holy  ram's  horn — 
there  Arouet  de  Voltaire  with  hk  little  flute  of 
persiflage^  which  also  must,  as  in  duty  bound, 
play  ite  flourish  in  favor  of  Deism.  In  the 
midst  creeps  about  the  old  wcmian  Jacob! — 
the  "  vivandidre"  of  the  Army  of  the  Faith !' 
-^p.  105, 106. 

We  think  eveiy  one  wiH  trace  in  part  to 
Mr.  Heine's  Jewish  blood  the  last  of  these 
paragraphs;  nor  shall  we  stop  to  defend, 
against  such  coarse  abuse,  perhaps  the  most 
spotless  and  venerable  name  of  which  German 
literature  can  boast.  We  admit  the  wit  and 
adroitness  of  our  author — but  we  pause  very 
seriously  on  the  general  effect  of  these  pas- 
sages. Wo  presume  we  have  quoted  enough 
to  give  our  readers  a  tolerable  notion  of  w^t 
this  pantheism  mean»— and  what  the  aspira- 
tions of  its  pi0«s  preachers  amount  to.    Wo 
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should  bhish  to  waste  li  w6rd  on  the  expo- 
sure  of  these  blasphemous  cnidWea — ^the 
English  reader  of  no  class  whatever  can  be 
as  yet  prepared  for  listeninjo^  to  them  with  any 
other  feelings  than  thoae  of  w<Hider  and  hor* 
ror.  But  how  to  account  for  the  ftu^t  that 
here  they  are  displayed  in  a  treatise  designed 
for  practical  political  oljects  by  so  able  a 
writer  as  Heine  t  How  to  reconcile  with  any 
study  of  JUan,  either  as  history  has  painted 
him,  or  as  we  have  him  daily  before  our  eyes, 
the  notion — the  feet — of  its  being  seriously 
proposed  to  reform  Man,  and  elevate  his  so- 
cial character  and  position,  by  the  estaUish. 
ment  of  a  system  of  ftdth  which  impUes,  in 
each  and  all  of  its  parts,  the  utter  absence  of 
any  ground  or  source  of  virtuous  obligation 
whatever! — ^the  very  essence  of  which  is, 
that  every  member  of  our  body  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Divinity  of  the  world ! — and 
that  the  gratification  of  our  own  s^Mes  is,  in 
fact,  the  first  species  of  warship  which  this 
inherent  Creator-Creature  demands ! 

We  have  seen  that  Heine  resents  the  no- 
tion of  panthebm  leading  to  indifierence.  As 
litde  wul  he  admit  that  there  is  any  thing  in 
Ae  peculiar  composition  of  the  modem  Ger- 
man mind  inconsistent  with  most  vigorous 
displays  of  human  passion  in  &ivor  of  pan- 
theism, and  the  desired  practical  results  of 
that  doctiine^  so  soon  as  it  shall  onoe  be  ge- 
nerally established  in  the  land  of  Ludi^. 

'  You  have  no  idea,  yoa  French  people,  of 
what  German  hatred  is.  Even  in  that  we  are 
idealists.  We  do  not  distreqs  ourselves  for 
futile  thin^  as  you  do,  a  scratch  on  one's  va- 
nity, an  efHgram,  the  neglect  of  a  visiting  card. 
No;  in  our  enemies  we  hate  that  which  is 
most  essential,  the  most  intimate,  the  thought. 
You  are  quick  and  superficial  in  hate  as  in 
love.  Too  honest,  and  perhaps  too  awkward, 
to  avenge  ourselves  witn  the  first  perfidy  that 
ccnnes  to  hand,  we  hate  each  other  quietly, 
steadily,  on  to  the  last  breath.  *^I  know  that 
Qerman  ccUm,  Sir,"  (said  a  kdy  the  other 
day,  looking  into  me  with  all  her  eyes,  and 
with  an  incredulous  smile,)  *^l  know  it  well. 
Sir:  I  am  aware  that  in  your  language  the 
same  word  means  both  to  pardon  and  to  pou 
#on."  She  was  right:  the  word  ver^^den  has 
this  double  sense.'— p.  117. 

We  shall  have  to  qnole  a  k>nger  passage 
on  this  head  before  we  close  our  paper ;  iKit 
we  now  turn  from  ihe  finrt  part  of  this  work, 
in  which  Heine  labors  his  general  thesis,  to 
that  in  which  he  grapples  with  what  we 
strongly  suspect  has  been  wi&  himself  the 
favorite  branch  of  his  undertaking  ;*HMmaely, 
his  deduction  of  the  philosophical  and  literary 
history  of  Germany  from  tne  days  of  Frede- 
rick the  Great,  when  French  infidehty,  abng 
wi&  other  French  tastes,  took  root  in  the 
North,  down  through  (he  kmgtuccesrion  ofjcasrriag*.' 


professors  and  poets,  endinr^wHh  his  own 
immediate  fHends  and  enemies.  His  chap- 
<ter  on  Frederick  himself  is  particularly  amus- 
ing— ^we  can  only  afibrd  room  for  its  com. 
mencement* 

*  As  to  Frederick,  (that  crowned  incarnation 
of  materialism,)  you  have  sufiicient  infbrma- 
tion.  You  know  that  he  made  French  verses, 
played  very  well  upon  the  flute,  gained  the 
battle  of  Rosbach,  took  a  great  deal  of  snu^ 
and  had  no  faith  but  in  cannon.  Some  of  you 
have,  no  doubt,  visited  Sans-Souci,  and  the  old 
invalide  who  has  charge  of  the  chateau  has 
shown  you  in  the  librarjrsome  of  those  French 
novels  which  Frederick,  when  Prince  Rqyal« 
had  bound  in  black  morocco,  that  when  he 
read  them  in  church  liis  father  might  believe 
them  to  be  our  good  books  of  Lutheran  Hymns. 
You  are,  in  short,  well  acquainted  with  that 
wise  king  whom  you  have  styled  the  Sdonnon 
of  the  North.  France,  indeed,  was  the  Ophir 
of  that  hyperborean  Solomon,  and  it  was 
thence  that  he  drew  his  poets  and  philoso- 
phers, just  as  the  Solomon  of  the  South  had  in 
the  old  time  drawn  from  the  eastern  Ophir, 
by  help  of  his  friend  Hiram,  whole  cargoes  of 
gold,  silver,  ivory,  poetSy  and  philosoMers — 
as  you  may  read  in  the  Bqok  of  Kinjgs — 
"  CAasHs  RegU  pier  mare  cvm  chuse  Hiram 
9emel  per  ires  annos  ibaty  deferens  inde  au* 
ram  et  argentum  et  denies  elephantorumj  et 
simias  et  pavos."  This  preference  for  foreien 
talents  certainly  prevented  Frederick  the 
Great  from  obtaining  the  influence  he  miffht 
otherwise  have  exerted  over  the  mmd  of  (fer- 
many ;  he  oflended  and  wounded  the  national 
pride :  and,  indeed,  the  contempt  he  showed 
for  our  national  literature  ought  still  to  afflict 
us,  the  descendants  of  those  writers.  With 
the  exception  of  old  Gellert,  not  one  of  them 
was  encouraged  by  his  gracious  benevolence. 
The  conversation  which  took  place  between 
them  is  curious.'— p.  122. 

It  is  amusmg  enough ;  and  it  has,  as  &r 
as  we  know,  escaped  all  the  king's  biogra- 
phers. Heine  found  it  in  the  preface  to  an 
old  edition  of  Grellert's  poems.  Ck)ming  to 
L^psig,  Frederick  askea  who  was  the  most 
celebrated  savant  of  the  place — and  the  result 
of  fills  inquiry  was  the  immediate  summons 
of  Professor  Uellert.  Our  old  friend  Major 
Quintus  Icilius  waited  till  the  poet  was  shaved 
and  equipped  widi  a  clean  shirt,  and  dien 
escorted  him  to  the  hotel,  where  the  Kinff 
forthwith  received  him.  Grellert  looked 
ill,  and  complained  of  his  health.  *  Poh  I' 
said  Frederick,  ^get  on  horseback  £>r  two 
or  three  hours  every  day,  and  take  a  dose  of 
rhubarb  once  a  week,  and  111  answer  for  your 
cure.  I  used  to  have  the  same  sjrmptoms 
myself  in  my  studious  youth.*  *  The  rhubarb 
mav  do,'  replies  the  professor, '  but  even  if  I 
had  a  horse  I  coukl  not  ride  him.'  ^  In  that 
case,  doctor,  you  must  take  your  airing  in  a 
<  PbttM  yoisr  itNfesty  I  oan't  a£. 
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ford  that*  « Ay^,  aye,  doctor,  that's  always 
the  real  complaint  of  the  learaed — ^you  must 
come  back  and  see  me  sometimes ;'  and  so 
the  great  king  bowed  out  the  poor  poet — and 
he  was  never  again  honored  with  any  sum- 
mons to  his  presence,  or  other  token  of  his 
recognition. 

We  shall  not  dwell  on  Mr.  Heine's  chapter 
on  Kant,  who,  he  says,  'proved  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  all  the  usiud  arguments  for 
the  existence  of  a  God ;'  and  afterwards  had 
what  our  author  considers  as  the  melancholy 
baseness  to  explain  or  retract  this  chef-d^auvre 
of  his  genius.  Heine  assumes,  then,  that 
Kant,  in  his  prime  vi^or  of  mind,  was  an 
atheist;  but  we  conceive  that  he  does  not 
state  the  case  correctly.  Kant  in  his  iirst 
treatise  asserted,  and  he  thought  no  doubt 
that  he  had  proved,  the  impossibility  of  man's 
establishing  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  without 
a  revelation,  by  the  mere  power  of  his  own 
intellect ;  and  in  his  second  treatise  he  with- 
drew  from  this  position.  But  Heine  has  no 
right  to  overlook  the  fact  that  Kant  might 
have  adhered  to  his  original  doctrine,  and 
been  nevertheless  a  believer  in  revelation ; 
nor  is  there,  in  our  opinion,  any  evidence 
whatever  that  Kant  at  any  period  of  his  life 
disbelieved  the  existence  of  the  Deity.  We 
next  arrive  at  the  second  great  name  in  this 
Oliistrious  procession,  that  of  FicUe — whose 
atheism^  or  whatever  it  is  to  be  called,  appears 
to  shock  in  some  degree  the  pious  sensitive- 
ness of  oxa  pantheist.  M.  Heine,  who  be. 
lieves  his  own  thumb  to  be  a  part  of  the  Di* 
vinity,  directs  his  pen  as  follows : — 

*  We  who  believe  in  a  real  God,  who  reveals 
himself  to  our  senses  in  the  infuiity  of  space, 
and  to  our  spirits  in  the  infinity  of  thought— 
we  who  adore  a  God  visible  m  nature,  and 
hear  his  sacred  voice  in  our  own  souls— we  are 
affected  disagreeably  by  the  cutting,  and  even 
ironical  tone  in  which  Fichte  declares  our 
God  to  be  a  mere  chimera.  In  fact,  one  con 
hardly  be  sure  whether  it  is  an  irony  or  an 
extravagance,  when  Fichte  strips  God  of  all 
attributes  soever,  and  refuses  hun  even  exist- 
ence, "  because  existence  is  a  sensible  notion, 
and  is  only  possible  on  that  condition."  "  The 
doctrine  of  science,"  says  he, "  knows  no  mode 
of  existence  but  a  tensMe  one,  and  as  we  can 
only  ascribe  being  to  the  objects  of  experience, 
that  title  can  by  no  means  be  applicable  to 
God."  Thus,  the  God  of  Fichte  has  no  ex- 
tstence^he  is  not— he  manifests  himself  only 
as  a  pure  action,  an  order  of  occurrences — 
ordo  ordinans — as  the  law  of  the  universe. 
Thus  idealism  filtered  away  the  deity  until 
there  remained  of  it  just  nothing.' — vol.  i. 
p.  204. 

Pichte's  lectures  at  Jena  having  excited  the 
alarm  of  the  government  of  Dresden — as  well 
they  might  mat  of  any  government  whose 
tul^ects  were  m  the  habit  of  sending  their 
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boys  to  a  seat  of  education  thus  contaminated 
— a  complaint  was  made  to  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Weimar.  Fichte  would  not  comprehend 
that  Groethe,  then  prime  minister  of  this  small 
state,  was  really  desirous  of  sheltering  him, 
and  meant  at  the  worst  nothing  more  serious 
than  a  litde  admonition  of  greater  prudence  ; 
the  haughty  professor  would  not  understand 
any  thing  of  Groethe's  political  management, 
but  at  the  first  hint  of  reprehension  threw  up 
his  chair,  and  turned  his  back  upon  Jena. 
The  poet  (himself,  according  to  Heine,  a  pan- 
theist) was  much  blamed  for  what  both  Athe- 
ists and  Pantheists  in  general  considered  as 
his  unprincipled  and  illiberal  conduct  on  this 
great  occasion.  But  Heine  for  once  vindi- 
cates  the  premier  of  Weimar : — 

*  We  can  see  nothing  in  Goethe's  conduct 
respecting  Fichte  to  justify  the  bitter  re- 
preaches  of  so  many  of  theur  contemporaries. 
They  did  not  understand  the  gulf  which  sepa- 
rated the  natures  of  these  two  men ;  and  least 
of  aU  did  theyappreciate  the  external  position 
of  Goethe.  This  giant  was  the  minister  of  a 
dwaifish  state,  and  his  movements  were  not 
free.  It  was  said  of  the  seated  Jupiter  of  Phi- 
dias,  that  if  he  happened  to  rise  he  would  split 
the  roof  of  the  temple.  Such  was  the  position 
of  Goethe  at  Weimar.  If,  desirmg  to  emerge 
from  his  coiled  up  quietude,  he  had  but  once 
drawn  himself  up  to  his  natural  stature,  he 
must  either  have  ourst  the  political  ceiling,  or, 
what  is  more  likely,  cracked  his  own  skuU. 
And  why  run  such  a  risk  for  a  doctrine  which 
seemed  to  him  not  only  erroneous  but  ridicu- 
lous 1  The  German  Jupiter  remained  seated 
quietly,  and  quietly  submitted  to  let  himself 
be  be-hymnod  and  be-incensed.'— p.  201. 

We  shall  find  by-and-bye,  that  even  the 
martyr  Fichte  did  not  quite  maintam  his 
ground  in  the  good  fight,  as  would  have  be- 
come  him ;  but  he  was  soon  followed  and 
surpassed  in  the  original  course  of  his  theory 
by  ScheUing;  and  upon  this  third  oracle  our 
author  dwells  with  greater  enthusiasm  than 
he  had  hitherto  dispkyed:  and  why?  Kant 
and  Fichte  are  both  dead  and  buried — and 
after  all  their  several  retractations  of  their 
primary  doctrines  were,  he  thinks,  obscure, 
imperfect,  and  suspicious :  but  ScheUing,  he 
who  fSar  outwent  Fichte  in  the  elaboration  of 
this  mystery  of  iniquity — Schellihg,  fix)m 
whose  own  lips  Heine  himself,  in  his  earlier 
days,  imbibed  the  manna  of  pantheism — Schel- 
Kng  has  openly  apostatised :  he  is  still  alive- 
nay,  he  may  be  conversed  with  any  day  in 
the  year  by  any  one  who  visits  the  enlight- 
ened capital  of  Bavaria.  No  wonder,  then, 
that  the  chapter  on  ScheUing  should  termi- 
nate in  this  solemn  and  melancholy  strain : — 

*Let  us  conceal  or  disguise  nothing;  let  no 
motive  of  piety  ot  prudence  engage  us  to  be 
silent :  the  linker  who  in  former  days  deve- 
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loped  more  audaciously  than  any  other  in 
Germany  the  religion  of  pantheism— he  who 
proclaimed  the  most  loudly  the  san^tification 
of  nature  and  the  re-mtegration  of  man  in  his 
divine  rights— this  thinker  has  played  apostate 
to  his  own  thought ;  he  has  quitted  the  altar 
which  himself  had  consecrated ;  he  is  at  pre- 
sent a  good  catholic,  and  preaches  an  extra- 
mundane  God,  a  personal  deity,  wTio  ha$  had 
the  madnesB  to  create  this  world  I  The  old 
believers  may,  if  they  please,  ring  their  bells 
and  chant  Te  Dewoi  in  honor  of  such  a  con- 
version ;  but  it  proves  nothing  in  favor  of  their 
doctrine :  it  only  proves  that  when  a  man  is 
old  and  worn  out,  when  his  forces  physical  and 
spiritual  are  alike  exhausted,  and  ne  can  no 
longer  either  enjoy  or  think,  he  then  naturally 
enough  betakes  himself  to  Catholicism.  How 
many  freethinkers  have  been  converted  on  their 
deathbeds !  But  do  not  be  too  much  lifted  up 
on  this  account.  At  best  these  legends  of  con- 
version belong  to  the  department  of  pathology. 
Ballanche  has  said,  ♦*  it  is  a  law  of  na- 
ture, that  initiators  die  so  soon  as  they  have 
accomplished  their  work  of  initiation."  Alas ! 
my  dear  Ballanche,  this  is  only  in  part  true : 
I  may  maintain  with  better  reason,  that  when 
the  work  of  initiation  is  once  accomplished, 
the  initiator  dies,  or  becomes  an  apostate. 
Schelling's  desertion  of  his  own  doctrine  ought 
.  to  be  considered  as  only  a  conseouence  or  a 
natural  law,  which  has  decreed  that  when  a 
man  has  consecrated  all  his  energies  to  the 
expression  or  the  execution  of  one  idea,  that 
task  once  fulfilled,  he  falls  exhausted  either 
into  the  arms  of  death  or  into  those  of  his  for- 
mer adversaries.  A  similar  explanation  ought 
no  doubt  to  be  given  to  some  other  still  more 
crying  and  afflicting  phenomena  of  the  time. 

*  I  had  rather  praise  the  Schelling  of  former 
days  than  enter  deeper  on  the  man  as  he  now 
is !  The  memory  of  tJiat  Schelling  will  blaze 
forever  in  the  annals  of  German  thought. 
He  re-established  nature  in  her  legitimate 
rights,  he  desired  the  reconciliation  of  spirit 
and  matter,  and  soyght  to  reunite  both  in  the 
eternal  soul  of  the  world.  He  restored  that 
grand  Philosophy  of  Nature  which  we  find 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  before  Socrates.  [! !] 
He  restored  that  magnificent  philosophy  of 
nature  which,  growing  quietly  out  of  the  old 
pantheistic  refigion  of  Germany,  began  as 
early  as  the  days  of  Paracelsus  to  show  some 
most  beautiful  flowers,  but  was  afterwards 
choked  by  the  introduction  of  Cartesianism. 
Alas !  he  ended  by  restoring  things  of  a  far 
different  character.  He  was  in  consequence 
shamefully  expelled  from  the  throne  of 
thought ;  nis  own  mayor  of  the  palace^  Hegel, 
took  ois  crown  and  ^ve  him  the  tonsure,  and 
since  that  time  the  dispossessed  Schelling  may 
be  seen  wandering  about  like  a  poor  lay-bro- 
ther among  the  monkery  of  Munich— or,  to 
give  the  place  its  appropriate  Latin  name— m 
Monacho  Monach^rum,  As  for  Hegel,  he 
had  himself  crowned,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
something  like  anointed  too,  at  Berlin.'— p.  2S0. 

From  the  last  sentence  we  infer  that,  like 
Kant,  and  Fichte,  and  Schelling^  Hegel  too 


has  already  begun  to  show  symptoms  of  apoe* 
tacy!  What  else  means  the  hint  about 
anointed?  As  for  Schelling's  conversion  to 
Christianity  being  the  result  of  intellectual 
exhaustion — it  is  sufficient  to  observe  that 
his  admirable  exertions  as  a  profound  Natu- 
ralist belong  to  a  subsequent  period — and 
that  his  general  reputation  stands  higher  at 
this  hour  than  it  did  at  any  former  time. 

And  now  for  the  fuller  exposition  which 
we  promised  our  readers,  of  the  style  in  which 
we  may  expect  to  see  the  results  of  the  Kant- 
ish,  Fich^eish,  Hegelish,  and  Heinish  doc 
trines  ere  long  exhibit  their  fruits.  We 
need  not  call  attention  to  the  writer's  admissions 
respecting  the  Christianity  which  he  abhors.  * 

*  The  philosophy  of  Germany  is  an  import- 
ant  €L&ir  which  concerns  the  whole  human 
race;  and  our  great-grand-children  alone  will 
be  in  a  position  to  decide  whether  we  should 
have  praise  or  blame  for  having  worked  out 
our  pnilosophy  in  the  first  place— our  revolu- 
tion in  the  second.    I  think  the  order  we  have 
adopted  was  that  worthy  of  a  methodical  pe6- 
ple.    Heads  which  philosophy  has  employed 
m  meditation  might  have  been  mowed  down 
at  pleasure  by  revolution;  but  philosophy 
could  have  made  no  use  of  heads  thus  dealt 
with  by  revoluticm.     But  nevertheless,  my 
dear  countrymen,  be  in  no  distress ;  Ihe  Ger- 
man revolution  will  be  neither  the  more  gay 
nor  the  more  mild,  that  it  was  preceded  by 
the  Critik  of  Kant,  the  transcendental  Idealism 
of  Fichte,  and  the  Philosophy  of  Nature :  these 
doctrines  have  developed  revolutionary  forces 
which  now  only  wait  the  moment  to  exj^ode 
and  fill  the  world  with  terror  and  admiratkin. 
Then  will  appear  Kantists  who  will  hear  no 
more  of  reverence  in  the  world  of  deeds  than 
in  the  world  of  ideas,  and  who  will  turn  up 
without  pity,  with  axe  and  sword,  the  soil  of 
our  European  life,  in  order  to  extirpate  the 
last  roots  of  the  past.    On  the  same  scene  will 
come  armed  Fichteans,  whose  fanaticism  of 
Will  can  be  mastered  neither  by  fear  nor  by 
interest;  for  they  live  in  spirit  and  despise 
matter.    But  the  most  fearful  of  all  will  be 
the  Philosophers  of  Nature,  when  they  take 
an  active  part  in  a  German  revolution,  and 
identify  themselves  with  the  work  of  destruc 
tion ;  for  if  the  hand  of  the  Kantist  strikes 
firmly  and  surely,  because  his  heart  is  inac- 
cessible  to  any  traditional   respect— if  the 
Fichtean  despises  all  dangers  because  they 
have  for  him  no  real  existence — the  Philoso- 

Eher  of  Nature  will  be  terrible  indeed  when 
e  places  himself  in  communication  with  the 
original  powers  of  the  earth,  conjures  up  the 
hidden  resources  of  tradition,  evokes  the  whole 
force  of  the  antique  German  Pantheism,  and 
re-awakes  that  wrdor  of  battle  which  the  old 
Germans  displa3red — an' ardor  whidh  had  net 
for  its  object  destruction  nor  even  victory,  ^ 
merely  the  pleasure  of  the  omibat  itself. 
Chrisoanity  nas  softened  to  a  certain  extent 
that  brutal  rage  of  battle,  but  it  has  not  been 
able  to  extinguish  it,  and  as  soon  asJthe  CroMi 
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the  restraining^  talisman^  is  broken,  you  shall 
see  let  loose  again  all  the  ferocity  and  fren- 
zied exaltation  of  the  Berserkers,  sung  by  the 
poets  of  the  north.  The  old  warlike  divinities 
will  rouse  themselves  from  their  fabulous 
tombs,  and  wipe  the  dust  of  ages  from  their 
eyelids :  Thor  will  be  stirring  again  with  his 
gigantic  hammer,  and  woe  to  the  cathedrals ! 
There  will  be  performed  a  drama,  compared 
to  which  the  Pi^nCh  Revolution  was  but  an 
innocent  idyll.  The  nations  will  group  them- 
selves around  Germany  as  on  the  ascending 
benches  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  great  and 
terrible  are  the  games  that  await  their  eyes.' 
-p.  238. 

We  now  reach  chapters  in  which  the  general 
English  reader  will  find  more  to  amuse,  if  not 
to  instruct  him,  than  in  those  devoted  either  to 
the  Atheistical  or  Pantheistical  doctors  of  the 
Geramn  universities — the  chapters  in  which 
Heine  gives  us  his  views  of  the  great  and  po- 
pular literary  men,  who  have  been  in  our  day 
enlisted  on  both  sides  of  this  national  contro- 
versy. Goethe,  we  have  akeady  been  told, 
was  a  Pantheiflt — ^but  Heine  has  to  admit 
that  he  never  took  any  decided  or  open  part 
in  favor  of  the  doctrine.  It  only  revealed 
itself  he  says,  in  the  multifarious  character  of 
the  works  of  his  art— 4n  the  absence  throughout 
the  series  of  any  evidence  of  strong  sympa- 
thy with  any  particular  system  of  opinion  on 
any  subject  whatever — and,  lastly,  in  the  sen. 
8ual  drift  perceptible  and  progressive  in  all 
that  he  did  as  a  poet. 

*  Goethe's  indifference  was  the  result  of  his 
mmtheistic  contemplation  of  the  universe.  If 
God  be  in  every  thing,  it  is  a  matter  of  abso- 
lute indifference  about  what  thing  we  occupy 
ourselves,  a  cloud  or  an  old  relievo,  a  popular 
ballad  or  the  carcase  of  an  ape,  men  or  come- 
dians.' 

We  do  not  see  that  Heine  makes  any  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  this  account  of  Goethe 
with  his  previous  denegation  of  the  natural 
tendency  of  Pantheism  to  produce  indiffer- 
ence  : — ^but  he  proceeds — 

*As  Goethe  rejected  with  scorn  the  enthu- 
siasm of  Christianity,  which  seemed  to  him  a 
disgustful  thing,  so  he  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  philosophical  enthusiasm  of  our 
time,  because  he  feared  that,  if  he  save  in  to 
thaty  he  should  be  drawn  from  his  mental 
tranquiUi^ ;  so  he  considered  all  enthusiasm 
in  a  purely  histcnrical  method,  as  a  certain 
given  materkl,  a  something  which  his  art 
ought  to  make  the  best  of.  Spirit  became 
niatter  in  his  hands,  and  he  invested  it  with 
the  most  beautiful  and  agreeable  of  forms.  It 
^^  thus  that  he  became  the  greatest  artist  in 
<M]r  literature,  and  tiiat  every  thin^  he  wrote. 

was  a  masterpiece  marvellously  finished 

It  is  renrnricaole  (of  his  great  works)  that  the 
Oivan  apppeared  next  after  the  Faust ;  the 
Divan  was  t&e  last  phcLsis  of  Goethe ;  and  in 
writing  it,  the  audior,  who  had  in  fbe  Faust 


expressed  his  repugnance  for  intellectual  ab- 
stractions, and  his  desire  of  real  enjoyments, 
openly  threw  himself,  soul  and  body,  into  the 

arms  of  sensualism^ A.  W.  Schlegel 

called  him  bitterly,  when  this  Divan  appeared, 
"Apagan  converted  to  Islamism."' — ^vol.  i. 

We  have  as  yet  received  nothing  like  a 
fair  view  of  Goethe's  personal  character  and 
history;  but  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  we 
think  M.  Heine  has  considerable  grounds  for 
including  that  extraordinary  man,  the  great- 
est poet  that  Germany  has  ever  produced, 
and  about  as  feeble  a  reasoner  as  has  ever 
appeared  any  where,  in  the  catalogue  of  his 
pantheistical  heroes.  He  dismisses  him  in 
these  words : — 

'  The  gods  leave  us.  Goethe  is  dead.  He 
died  on  the  22d  day  of  the  month  of  March, 
in  the  year  1832 — ^that  significative  year  in 
which  our  earth  lost  its  greatest  illustrations.* 
One  would  think  that  D^th  that  year  had  be- 
conie,  all  at  once,  aristocratic,  and  wished  to 
distinguish  the  notabilities  of  the  world  by 
sending  them  together  to  the  tomb.  Perhaps 
her  intention  has  oeen  to  found  a  peerage  down 
below  in  the  kingdom  of  the  shades ;  and,  in 
that  case,  the  batch  was  well  chosen.  Or,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  it  Death's  intention  to  ^ 
vor  democracy  in  that  &tal  year,  and  to  for- 
ward intellectual  equcdity  by  buiying  out  of 
our  sight  the  ^reat  authorities?  Was  it  re- 
spect, then,  or  msolence  that  made  her  spare 
the  kings  3  Not  a  single  king  died  that  year. 
Gods  leave  us— but  kings  remain.' — ^vol.  i. 
p.  828. 

From  the  rest  of  these  chapters  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  extracting  some  speci* 
mens  of  Heine's  elaborate  diatribe  against 
the  Schle^ls.  He  is  fkr,  indeed,  from  the 
views  which  have  been  lately  expressed  by 
one  of  the  most  profound  and  elegant  of  our 
own  scholars  respecting  *  those  illustrious 
brothers,  masters  of  nearly  every  species  of 
literature,  and  throwing  themselves,  at  will, 
into  the  manner  and  feelings  of  abnost  every 
period  of  society,  whose  names  form  some- 
thing like  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  hu- 
man  mind.'f  Mr.  Mitchell  speaks  perhaps 
rather  too  lofbly — ^but  assuredly  the  tone  of 
Heine  is  much  more  egregiously  below  the 
mark. 

*  Frederick  Schlegel  was  a  man  of  superioi^ 
talents  to  Augustus  William ;  in  fact,  the  lat- 
ter only  subsisted  by  the  ideas  of  his  brother; 
which  he  knew  how  to  elaborate  with  the  skill 


*  The  mdandioly  ^atakgue  Ineludes  the  naniM  of 
Scott,  Crabbe,  Mackintosh,  Covier,  Raak,  Remuaat, 
Chaptal,  Say,  and— Goethe! 

t  We  Quote  from  the  preface  to  Mr.  MitchelFs  edi- 
tion of  the  Wasps  of  Anatophanee— the  •ecood  of  a 
aeries  which  we  are  not  afraid  to  sAy  wH  form,  ^pvhen 
completed,  something  like  an  q)och  in  Jhe  hiatdry  of 
British  scholarship.  ^  ^      '  O 
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of  an  artist  Frederick  was  a  deep  thinker ; 
he  recognised  all  the  splendors  of  the  past, 
and  was  alive  to  all  the  suffering  of  the  pre- 
sent, hut  he  did  not  comprehend  the  sacredness 
of  those  sufFerings,  and  the  necessity  of  them 
to  the  future  salvation  of  the  world.  He  saw 
the  sun  set,  and  contemplated  with  melancholy 
the  place  where  it  had  disappeared,  lamenting 
over  the  darkness  which  ne  ohserved  to  be 
spreading  itself  over  him.  He  did  not  dream 
that  the  rays  of  a  new  day  were  already 
brightenine  the  opposite  side  of  the  horizon. 
He  has  ccilled  a  historian  a  prophet  reversed; 
and  he  could  not  have  given  a  better  descrip- 
tion of  himself.  The  present  was  hateful  to 
him,  he  dreaded  the  future,  and  recognised 
the  good  and  the  glorious  in  the  past  alone. 
The  author  of  Lucxnda  had  expended  in  his 
life  an  excess  of  presumption  and  eaiety  which 
he  thought  blameable ;  he  felt  the  necessity 
of  expiating  the  sins  of  his  youth  and  man- 
hood, and  m  his  advanced  years  became  a 
Catholic.  There  is  another  romance,  Floren- 
tvna,  which  has  oiten  been  ascribed  to  him, 
and  it  is  in  the  same  libidinous  taste,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  was  writt^i,  not  by  hup,  but  by  his 


wife,  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
Mendelsohn,  who  eloped  with  him  jErom  her 
first  husband,  and  with  him  in  due  season 
passed  into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

•  I  believe  that  Frederick  Schleeel  acted 
with  eood  faith  by  Catholicism.  I  Uiink  this 
was  the  case  with  him,  though  not  with  many 
of  his  friends.  But  in  such  matters  it  is  not 
easy  to  be  sure  of  the  truth.  Hypocrisy  is  the 
twin  sister  of  religion,  and  they  are  extremely 
like  each  other,  so  much  so,  that  it  is  some- 
times impossible  to  distinguish  them.  The 
features,  the  costume,  the  language  are  the 
same.  The  one,  nevertheless,  is  more  soft 
than  the  other  in  her  method  of  speaking,  and 
the  word  Une  is  more  frequently  on  her  lips. 
Here,  in  France,  the  one  of  these  sisters  is 
dead,  and  the  other  is  still  in  mourning  for 
her. 

*  Subsequently  to  the  appearance  of  Madame 
de  StaePs  book,  Frederick  gratified  the  public 
with  two  great  works,  the  best  he  ever  wrote, 
and  worthy  of  all  honorable  mention — ^I  mean 
his  Essatf  on  the  Language  and  Wisdom  of  the 
Indians,  and  his  Lectures  on  the  History  ^Li- 
terature,* By  the  first  of  these  he  at  once  in- 
troduced and  established  among  us  the  study 
of  the  Sanscrit,  and  became  the  Sir  William 
Jones  of  Germany.  But  even  this  work  was 
composed  with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  Ca- 
thohcism.  These  clever  people  had  discover- 
ed in  the  old  Hindoo  poetry  not  only  all  the 
mysteries  of  th6  Catholic  religion,  but  even 
her  hierarchy  and  her  struggles  with  the  tem- 
poral power.  In  the  Mahabarata  and  the  Ra- 
mayuna  they  found  an  elephantine  middle- 
a^  and  when  the  Priest  Wascepta  -contends 
with  the  King  Wismamitra,  they  saw  only 
another  pope  striving  against  another  emperor. 


*  Heine  \a  miBtaken  as  to  his  dates.  The  first  of 
these  works  appeared  in  1808— the  second  early  in 
l819~both  prevUnu  to  the  publication  of  Madame  de 
Sta«l>s  Otmumy. 


though  the  object  was  not,  as  in  Europe,  anin- 
vestiture,  but  the  cow  Sabala.  We  may  apply 
the  same  criticism  to  his  Lectures  on  Litera- 
ture. Frederick  Schlegel  has  there  examined 
all  literatures  from  a  lofty  point  of  view— but 
this  high  position  of  his  is  always  on  the  belfiy 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  whatever  Schlegel 
says,  you  can't  help  hearing  the  bells  jingle 
about  nim,  and  now  and  then  the  croakmg  of 
the  ravens  that  haunt  the  old  weather-cock. 
For  me  the  incense  of  the  mass  rises  to  my 
nose  whenever  I  open  the  book,  and  in  the 
best  passages  I  thint  I  detect  long  files  of  ton- 
sured thoughts.  Yet,  I  know  of  no  better  book 
of  the  kind ;  and,  indeed,  I  don't  know  where 
one  can  procure  such  a  complete  view  of  the 
literature  of  all  nations,  unless  by  putting  to- 
gether  the  multifarious  lucubrations  of  Her- 
der.' 

Wo  wish  this  last  hint  were  tcdcen*  Her- 
der's view  of  the  literature  and  philosophy  of 
England  during  the  last  century  is,  in  pardcu. 
lar,  immeasurably  superior  to  Schlegers ;  that 
is,  indeed,  a  wondemil  performance — better 
than  anything  we  as  yet  have  on  the  subject 
in  our  own  language — ^but  the  whole  of  tbe 
essays  alluded  to  by  Heine  would  richly  repay 
the  labor  of  an  English  translator.  We  can- 
not, in  fact,  but  consider  Herder  as  in  criti* 
cism  generally  the  leader  and  master  of  boA 
the  Schlegels--whom  he,  moreover,  surpasses 
in  masculine  energy  of  style. 

Our  author  proceeds— 

'Frederick  Schlegel  died  five  years  ago^  in 
consequence,  as  is  said,  of  a  gastronomical  ex- 
cess. He  was  fifty-six  years  of  age.  His 
death  occasioned  some  loathsome  altercations 
of  scandal.  His  friends  the  priests,  who  have 
their  head-quarters  at  Munich,  were  enraged 
at  ie  free  manner  in  which  the  liberal  preas 
commented  on  the  career  which  had  just  oeen 
closed — and  they,  in  their  turn,  assaulted  the 
German  philosophers  in  no  measured  temis : 
still  the  priests  could  not  say  of  any  liberal 
amcHig  us  all  that  he  had  carried  off  the  wife 
of  his  host,  and  lived  long  afterwards  on  the 
ahns  of  the  outraged  husband.' — voL.  ii.  p.  H* 

We  must  hint  our  suspicion  that  Heine 
prefers  Frederick  Schlegel  to  his  elder  bro- 
ther chiefly,  if  not  solely,  because  the  one  is 
dead  and  the  other  living ;  but  we  are,  never- 
theless, by  no  means  sure  that  Heine's  ar-  , 
rangement  of  the  two  is  wrong.  Frederick 
was  not,  like  Augustus  Wilh'am,  a  mere  roan 
of  letters — he  was  engaged  during  thp  best 
years  of  his  life  in  the  active  diplomatic  ser- 
vice of  Austria,  and  in  his  later  days  he  held 
an  official  post  of  some  importance  at  Vienna* 
Considering  these  circumstances,  and  the 
equally  undoubted  fac^s,  that  he  did  precede 
Augustus  both  in  the  general  theory  of  criti- 
cism, and  in  the  Sanscrit  researches,  and  Aat 
none  of  the  undisturbed  professor's  on* 
lucubrations  can  be  said  to  be  more  1 
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designedy  or  more  exquisitely  finidied,  than 
the  busy  secretary's  Lectures  on  the  History 
of  Literature,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  latter  was,  on  the  whole,  the  more  extra- 
ordinary map  of  the  two. 

We  are  pleased  to  observe  that  even  Heine 
seems  disposed  to  give  Frederick  Schlegel 
credit  for  sinceri^  m  his  conversion  to  the 
faith  of  the  Romish  church :  and,  strange  and 
melancholy  as  such  an  event  in  the  history  of 
such  a  man  must  always  appear  to  us,  we  see 
much  to  account  for,  if  not  to  excuse  it,  in  the 
recent  circumstances  of  the  north  of  Grer- 
maoy— especially  in  the  endless  and  hopeless 
labyrinth  of  idle  controversies  which,  about 
the  time  when  Schlegel's  mind  attained  matu- 
rity, had  reduced  the  aco^femica/ protestemtism 
of  his  country  to  a  hardly- veiled  deism.    He 
found  that  those  soi-disarU  disciples  of  Luther 
and  Calvin  had,  in  Hegel's  not  unjust  phrase- 
ology, *  united  an  a  basis  of  nullity  J*    Every- 
thing lofty,  and  everything  tender,  was  alike 
smoothed  away  and  obliterated  ;  and  the  Bi- 
ble had  become  in  the  hands  of  these  Chris- 
Han  commentators  a  mere  Minstrelsy  of  Hie 
Jewish  Border — a  patchwork  of  wild  old  bal- 
lads, connected  by  extracts  from  barbarous 
chronicles,   antiquarian  notes,  and  editorial 
excursus.     He  turned  with  disgust  from  their 
fidse  and  presumptuous  dogmatism — and  sick 
and  weary,  and  unable  to  find  a  true  clue  for 
himself,  with  the  rashness  of  an  imaginative 
man,  he  threw  himself  headlong  and  blindfold 
into  the  arms  of  the  oki  unchanging  church, 
for  whose  fanciful  leeends  his  long  study  of 
the  middle  ages  had  cdready  inspired  him  with 
a  regretful  affection.     We  may  lament  all 
this—and  it  is  indeed  very  lamentable — and 
its  effects  have  been  and  continue  to  be  most 
injurious — ^for  such  an  example  taught  and 
stfll  teaches  too  many  of  the  German  youth 
to  conclude  that  there  is  in  truth,  for  a  sane 
mind,  no  middle  point  between  absolute  sub- 
misdon  to  the  authority  of  Rome  and  the 
wanton  license  of  the  mock-rationalists; — 
bat  we  can  discover  no  ground  for  impeaching 
the  sincerity  of  Frederick  Schlegel,  or  of  the 
many  other  eminent  Grerman  authors  and 
artists  who  have  in  these  days  taken  the  same 
or  a  similar  course ;  among  the  rest  Haller, 
MuUer,  Count  Stolberg,  and  last  not  least, 
Schelling — ^who,  as  we  have  seen,  flew  to  Ca- 
tholicism, not  from  perverted,  and  perplexed, 
and  emasculated  protestantism,  but  from  the 
most  audacious  extreme  of  Heine's  own  pan- 
theism. 

As  for  the  malicious  anecdotes  wliich  Heine 
gives  of  Frederick's  own  domestic  life,  we 
can  only  say  that  they  are  new  to  us ;  and 
that  their  introduction,  even  if  they  were  true 
in  feet,  which  we  much  doubt,  could  have 
added  not  one  tittle  to  the  strength  of  Heine's 


argument.  In  a  biographical  sketch  prefixed 
to  a  very  good  translation  of  F.  Schlegel's 
'Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  History,' 
which  has  just  been  published  in  London, 
and  to  which  we  may  probaWy  devote  an  ar- 
ticle  in  a  future  Number,  the  closing  scene  of 
his  life  is  described  as  having  been  eminently 
pious  and  serene — as  remote  as  possible  from 
what  Heine  insinuates.  His  dwelling  at  all 
upon  a  single  licentious  juvenile  romance, 
when  reviewing  the  career  of  a  great  author 
whose  matulrer  writings  were  wholly  free  from 
such  stains,  appears  to  us  scarcely  less  un- 
worthy of  Mr.  Heine ;  and  solely  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  his  personcd  spleen  against  a 
man  who  never  did  him  an  injury — ^who  very 
probably  never  heard  of  his  name. 

But  Augustus  William  Schlegel  is  now,  as  on 
former  occasu)ns,  the  chief  object  of  Heine's 
hatred ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  he  vitu- 
perates him  in  a  style  which  carries  one  back 
to  the  fiercest  feuds  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. We  should  like  to  know  what  the  per- 
sonal relations  of  ^ese  two  titerators  had 
really  been :  it  is  obvious,  we  think,  that  there 
had  been  some  eariy  connection  of  a  friendly 
sort  between  them — how  and  when  was  it 
broken  ? 


*  I  must  now  speak  of  the  elder  brother,  Au- 
gustus William.  If  it  were  iii  Germany  that 
I  at  this  day  undertook  to  discuss  him,  the^ 
would  stare  at  me.  Who  speaks  now  in  Pans 
of  the  giraffe? 

*  In  reviewing  his  literary  career,  one  ought 
to  begin  with  his  translations,  for  by  these  he 
really  did  us  a  great  service.  His  version  of 
Shal^peare  is  above  all  an  incomparable 
masterpiece.  Perhaps,  with  the  exceptions  of 
Gries  and  Count  de  Platen,  Schlegel  is  the  first 
metrist  in  Germany.  In  all  his  other  labors  it 
is  impossible  to  assign  him  more  than  a  second 
or  even  a  third-rate  place.  In  sBsthetical  cri- 
ticism he  wants  a  groundwork  of  philosophy, 
and  in  this  field  his  contemporaries,  especially 
Soleer,  have  eone  far  beyond  him.  In  the 
study  of  the  old  German  language,  Schlegel 
is  iminitely  below  Jacob  Grimm,  who  put  an 
end,  by  his  **  Grammar,"  to  those  superficial 
theories  by  means  of  which  the  brotners  ex- 

glained  the  monuments  of  our  tongue.  Per- 
aps  Schlegel  might  have  gone  farther  in  the 
study  of  our  own  old  language  if  he  had  not 
been  drawn  off  to  the  Sanscrit ;  but  the  ancient 
German  was  no  longer  in  fashion,  and  the 
Sanscrit  might  excite  a  new  sensation.  Even 
in  this,  however,  he  remained  a  sort  of  dilet- 
tante—the initiative  of  his  thouffhts  here  also 
he  owed  to  his  brother  Frederick ;  and  what- 
ever there  appears  of  real  and  scientific  in  his 
Sanscrit  researches,  we  owe,  as  all  the  world 
knows,  to  his  learned  colleague,  Lassen.  In 
historical  science,  Schlegel  once  tried  to  clam- 
ber up  on  the  fame  of  Niebuhr,  whom  he  at^ 
tacked;  but  to  compare  him  with  that  great 
critic,  with  a  Muller  or  a  Heeren,  or  any  one 
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really  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  historian,  would 
now-a-days  be  too  ridiculous.' 

We  are  not  likely  to  be  surprised  by  any 

rcimen,  however  extravagant*  of  our  au- 
r's  malice  against  Schlegel— -but  we  can- 
not  help  being  amused  with  this  one.  Any. 
where  out  of  Bonn,  which  litde  town  was  so 
long  split  into  two  parties,  with  Niebuhr  and 
ScMegel  for  their  respective  heads  and  watch- 
words, — anywhere  beyond  the  narrow  sphere 
of  that  poor  village-bigotry,  is  it  possible  that 
a  man  of  Heine's  capacity  can  expect  to  be 
considered  as  speaking  in  good  faith,  when 
he  gravely  asserts  the  intellectual  superiority 
of  Niebuhr  over  A.  W.  Schlegel  ?  Their 
tempers  and  manners  were  very  different, 
and  their  general  political  principles  were  also 
difierent— and  it  was  a  thousand  pities  that 
they  could  not  live  decently  together  as  bro- 
ther professors— and  nothing  could  be  more 
absurd  than  the  extent  to  which  the  society 
about  them  allowed  itself  to  be  disturbed  l^ 
their  animosities.  But  now  that  Niebuhr  is 
gone,  who  can  seriously  deny  that  Schlegel's 
criticism  on  Niebuhr's  greatest  work  was  an 
excellent  performance,  and  forced  the  author 
himself  to  alter  many  of  his  original  positions  ? 
As  for  talking  of  them  as  rival  historians,  no- 
thing can  be  more  ridiculous.  Neither  of 
these  learned  men  ever  had  any  solid  claim 
to  that  character.  Niebuhr  was  a  clever  and 
erudite  critic  and  antiqusuian,  and  he  called 
a  very  able,  but  in  many  points  rash  and  mis- 
taken disquisition  on  the  Roman  Historians, 
by  the  name  of  a  Roman  History :  but  this 
was  a  gross  misnomer.  Schlegel,  again, 
wrote  another  able  disquisition  on  that  of  Nie- 
buhr,  exposed  many  of  his  errors,  and  reduced 
his  merits  to  their  just  dimensions ;  but  he 
never  published  any  work  pretending  either 
to  the  name  or  character  of  a  history  of  any 
sort.  Considered  as  scholars,  the  range  of 
Niebuhr  was  no  doubt  quite  as  extensive  as 
that  of  SchlegeL  Considered  as  authors,  the 
former  was  dry,  obscure,  and  sterile---the 
other  will  ever,  as  Heine  himself  is  oUiged  to 
confess,  be  honored  as  one  of  the  most  va- 
rious, elegant,  and  clear  writers  of  his  mother, 
tongue. 

*  It  remains  to  inquire  what  is  his  rank  as  a 
poet,  and  this  point  is  hard  to  determine.  The 
violin-player,  Salomons,  who  gave  lessons  to 
King  George  HI.  of  Endand,  said  one  day  to 
his  august  pupil,  "Fiddlers  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes :  to  the  first  belong  those 
who  can't  play  at  all ;  to  the  second  those  who 
play  badly ;  and  to  the  third  those  who  play 
well.  Your  Majesty  has  already  ascended  to 
the  second  of  Uiese  classes."  Does  A.  W. 
Sdilegel  belong  to  the  first  or  to  the  second 
class  of  poets!  One  set  of  critics  maintain 
that  he  is  no  poet  at  all;  another  set  are  of 


opinicm  that  he  is  a  bad  one.    All  I  am  sore  of 
is,  that  he  is  no  Paganini.' 

We  believe  A.  W.  Schlegel  himself  attach- 
es  no  great  importance  to  his  original  verses : 
but  had  Heine  no  fear  of  a  tu  quoque  when 
he  penned  the  next  parages^  t 

*  Augustus  William  Schlegel  owed  his  cele- 
brity to  nothing  but  the  unheard-of  assurance 
with  which  he  attacked  the  literary  authorities 
then  in  vogue.  He  plucked  off  crowns  of  lau- 
rel which  reposed  upon  old  periwigs,  and  in 
the  course  or  the  operation  made  a  good  deal 
of  powder  fly  into  tne  eyes  oi  the  public.  His 
Fame  was  a  natural  daughter  of  Scandal.' 

And  now  for  Schlegel  as  a  critic  : 

*  When  we  recover  from  the  astonishment 
excited  by  the  man's  audacity,  we  are  sur- 
prised at  the  absolute  hoUowness  of  his  critic 
cism.  Thus,  when  he  wishes  to  pull  down  the 
poet  Burner,  he  compares  his  ballads  with  the 
old  English  ones  collected  by  Bishop  Percy, 
and  triumphantly  points  out  how  much  more 
simple  these  are,  how  much  more  Gothic,  by 
consequence  how  much  more  stamped  with 
poetry.  Schlegel  has  sufl^ently  understood 
the  ^irit  of  the  past,  above  all  of  the  middle 
a^es,  and  he  succeeds  extremely  weU  in  tra- 
cm^  that  spirit  in  ancient  productions,  and  ex- 
plaming  their  beauties  in  that  point  of  view. 
But  of  all  that  belongs  to  the  present,  he  could 
comprehend  nothing— at  least  he  could  only 
seize  some  exterior  traits  of  the  physiognomy 
of  our  own  time,  in  ^neral  not  the  most  beau- 
tiful ones ;  and,  feefing  nothm^  of  the  spirit 
which  animates  our  modem  lite,  he  sees  no- 
thing in  it  but  dull  prosework.  For  the  most 
part,  it  belongs  only  to  a  great  poet  to  seize 
the  poetry  of  the  thought  of  the  present  time ; 
that  of  a  past  age  is  divined  more  easily,  and 
far  more  easily  is  it  made  sensible  to  others. 
And  thus  Schlegel  succeeded  in  mcddng  the 
multitude  admire  and  exalt  the  poetry  of  other 
days  at  the  expense  of  that  in  which  our  mo- 
dem epoch  lives  and  breathes.  The  Relies  of 
Ancient  Poetry  express  the  spirit  of  their  time 
just  as  Burger's  poems  do  the  spirit  of  his ; 
and,  if  Schlegel  had  understood  &at  spirit,  he 
would  never  have  mistaken  the  enthusiasm 
which  bursts  forth  in  the  poetry  oi  Burger  for 
the  hoarse  note  of  a  rude  schoohnaster,  but 
have  recognised  the  potent  cry  of  sorrow  put 
forth  by  a  Titan  who  was  groaning  in  torture 
beneath  an  aristocracy  of  provincud  k>rdiing8 
and  the  academic  pecmnts  of  Hanover.  Such 
was  the  hard  fate  of  the  poor  author  of  I>noro, 
and  of  many  another  man  of  genius,  who  vege- 
tated painfully  at  Gottingen  m  the  fimctions  of 
a  petty  professorship,  and  who  died  in  indi- 
gence and  destitution.  How  should  the  superb 
ChevaUer  A.  G.  de  Schlegel,  protected  by  su- 
perb patrons,  a  placemaivbe-baroned  and  be- 
ribboned— how  should  he  comprehend  the 
verses  in  which  Burger  exclaims,  wi^  rage 
and  anger,  **  A  man  of  nonor,  sooner  than  stoop 
for  the  favors  of  the  great,  will  let  himself  be 
torn  from  thisearth  by  hunger"!'— vol. ii.  p.  16. 
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The  truth  is  that  Burger,  influenced  very 
probably  by  the  straitened  circumstances  of 
his  own  external  position,  was  all  over  a  dis- 
contented man,  a  spumer  at  the  world  and 
the  world's  law,  and,  as  far  as  any  writer 
could  venture  in  those  days  to  express  such 
views,  a  Grerman  revolutionist.     The  Essay 
in  which  Schlegel  discussed  Burger  made  no 
allusion  to  the  man's  political  predilections ; 
but  after  doing,  as  we  think,  ample  and  gene, 
rous  justice  to  the  beauty  of  many  of  his 
poems,  it  entered  into  a  calm  examination  of 
those  general  principles  of  poetical  criticism 
which  were  announced  in  Burger's  prefaces, 
and  which  principles  were,  no  doubt,  con- 
nected intimately  with  Burger's  fundamental 
democratism.     Now  Heine,  in  place  of  his 
fiery  invective  above  quoted,  ought,  if  he 
meddled  with  this  affair  at  all,  to  have  cited 
Schlegel's  praise  of  Burger's  genius  in  the 
first  place,  and  examincNd  in  his  turn,  not 
merely  vituperated,  the  great  critic's  analysis 
of  the  poet's  canons.     But  Heine,  being  him- 
self  a  true  and  power^,  but  by  no  means  a 
*  popular  poet'  in  Burger's  sense  of  that  term, 
could  not  have  performed  this  last  office  with- 
out finding  himself  obliged  to  part  company 
with  Burger,  and  take  the  side  of  Schlegel. 
Burger's  axiom  was  that  *  popularity  of  style,' 
which  he  explains  as  meaning  '  peifect  clear- 
ness and  universal  intelligibility,'  is  the  *  proof 
of  perfection ;'  and  he  asserted  that  *all  great 
poets  have  been  (in  this  sense)  popuhr  poets, 
and  that  what  they  did  not  write  popularly 
(still  in  the  same  sense)  was  almost  forgotten 
in  their  lifetime,  or  never  received  into  the 
imagination  or  memory  of  their  readers.' 
Schlegel  replied,  that  Burger  confounds  the 
general  requisites  of  poetry  with  those  of  that 
particular  species  of  poetry  in  which  he  him- 
self co  successfully  labored ;  t.  c,  *  poetry  ex- 
pressly adapted  for  the  lower  and  uninstruct- 
ed  classes  ;' — admitting  that  such  poetry,  be- 
ing good  of  its  kind,  would  of  course  be  agree- 
alHe  to  readers  of  all  classes,  he  maintained 
that  this  by  no  means  disproved  the  possibi- 
lity  of  far  higher  genius  than  Burger's  choos- 
ing  to  display  itself  in  a  style  altogether  in- 
comprehensible to  the  common  mass  of  man- 
kind.   « What  such  a  genius  loses  in  quantity 
and  effect  will  be  amply  compensated  to  him,' 
wys  Schlegel,  « by  its  quality.     How  narrow 
^uld  be  the  sphere  of  poetry — ^what  magni- 
ficent images  would  be  rendered  unavailable, 
were  Burger's  position  universally  acknow- 
ledged !' — ^And,  again,  and  going  still  deeper, 
\  Our  existence,'  says  the  critic,  *  rests  on  the 
incomprehensible,  and  the  aim  of  poetry, 
spriogmg  as  it  does  out  of  this  fathomless 
profound,  cannot  be  to  solve  or  get  rid  of  all 
''^ysteries.'     As  to  Burger's  historical  asser- 
^n,  Schlegel    says,  among  other   things, 


*  Dante  and  Petrarch,  the  two  great  fathers 
of  modem  poetry,  are,  m  every  sense  of  the 
word,  by  their  knowledge  and^  genius,  as  un- 
popular as  it  is  possible  to  be ;  and  Shakspeare 
and  Cervantes  appear  to  be  popular  only  be- 
cause they  satisfy  the  many  with  strong  emo- 
tions and  bright  unages,  and  delude  them  with 
a  superficial  intelligibility,  while  the  deeper 
sense,  and  an  infinity  of  delicate  allusions, 
remain  hidden  from  vulgar  readers  or  spec- 
tators.'* This  was  the  language  of  philoso- 
phical  criticism — and  Heine  well  knows  that 
It  is  unanswerable  :  but  Burger,  sixty  years 
ago,  was  a  democrat,  while  Schlegel,  to  use 
Heine's  phraseology,  is  an  aristocrat  of  our 
own  day ;  and  it  suits  Heine's  views  to  con* 
trast  the  two  men  personally,  in  place  of  exa- 
mining their  dogmas.  And  after  all,  how  ah-  * 
surd  is  this  personal  comparison  even  in  itself? 
Burger  lived  in  the  early  days  of  Grerman  li- 
terature—Schlegel  adorns  its  golden  maturity* 
Had  Schlegel  written  in  the  days  of  Burger, 
he  also  would  have  lived  and  died  in  some 
paltry  professorship,  or,  as  his  father  did  be- 
fore him,  in  some  village  cure.  Had  Burger 
produced  Lenore  at  Hanover  in  our  time,  who 
doubts  that  he  would  have  been  protected  and 
patronized,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
would  have  been  only  too  happy  to  give  him 
a  von  before  his  name,  and  the  Guelphic  rib- 
bon to  boot,  if  such  things  had  at  dl  suited 
him? 

Mixed  up  with  much  critical  unfairness, 
and  with  a  fierce  personal  spleen,  which  we 
might  have  illustrated  by  passages  more  dis- 
graceful than  any  of  the  preceding,  we  find 
some  literary  views  which  really  (feserve  at- 
tention ;  and  in  particular,  we  think,  whatev- 
er may  have  been  Heine's  chief  motive  on  this 
head,  that  he  has  jusdy  and  happily  defended 
Jlacine  against  the  disparagmg  views  of 
Schlegel : — 

•  Racine  was  naturally  the  first  poet  whom 
Schlegel  could  not  comprehend,  for  that  great 
poet  app^ears  as  the  herald  of  modem  times 
by  the  side  of  the  great  prince  with  whom  the 
new  (Bra  commences.  Racine  was  the  first 
modem  poet,  as  Louis  XIV.  was  the  first  mod- 
era  king.  In  Comeille,  as  in  the  Fronde,  one 
hears  the  last  sish  of  the  old  chivalry  of  the 
middle  age ;  and  he  has  s(»netimes  according- 
ly^ been  called  a  romantic  poet.  But  in  Ra- 
cine, the  sentim^it  and  the  poetry  of  the 
middle  age  are  quite  lost;  he  stirs  only  new 
ideas — ^he  is  the  organ  of  a  new  society. 

*  If  Schlegel  had  confined  himself  to  say- 

«  Mrs.  Austin  ffives  Tsrious  exquisite -figments  of 
A.  W.  Schlegel  inner  *  Specimens  of  German  Genius:' 
why  does  this  clear  and  beautifu]  translator  not  favor 
us  with  a  larger  collection  firom  his  Critieal  Miscella- 
nies 1    Such  a  work  would  surely  be  as  popular  as  the 

*  Lectures  on  the  Drama '  have  been  in  their  English 
dress.    But  wt  wish,  abof  o  all,  she  would  think  of 
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in^that  Racine's  missiGn  bad  been  accom- 
plisbed,  that  the  advance  of  time  called  forotb- 
er  poets,  there  might  have  been  some  founda^ 
tion  for  his  attacks;  but  nothing  could  be 
more  baseless  than  these  were,  when  he  tried 
to  demonstrate  the  weakness  of  Racine  by  in- 
stituting a  comparison  between  him  and  the 
poets  of  antiquity.  Not  onlj  does  Schleeel 
divine  nothine  of  the  infimte  grace,  of  ue 
de^ charm  which  there  is  in  the  conception 
of  Racine,  when  he  clothes  his  mcidem 
French  heroes  in  antique  costumes,  thus  ming- 
ling with  the  interest  of  modem  passions  that 
of  a  piquant  masquerade— he  has  even  been 
dull  enough  to  take  all  these  delicious  traves- 
ties in  solemn  earnest,  to  judge  the  Greeks  of 
Versailles  by  the  Greeks  of  Athens,  and  to 
compare  the  Phaedra  of  Euripides  with  the 
Pheore  of  Racine.  This  manner  of  judging 
the  present  by  the  past  is  so  deeply  rooted  in 
Schlegel,  that  it  is  always  with  the  laurels  of 
some  old  poet  he  whips  a  younger  one ;  and 
when  Euripides  in  his  turn  was  to  be  humbled, 
he  could  find  no  better  method  than  to  com- 
pare him  with  Sophocles,  or  even  with  old 
.£schylus. 

'  But  perhs^ps  I  do  M.  Schleeel  an  undeserv- 
ed honor,  when  I  attribute  to  him  sympathies 
and  antipathies:  it  is  possible  that  ne  has 
neither.  In  his  youth  he  was  a  Hellenist ;  at 
a  more  advanced  period  he  became  a  Roman- 
ticist.  He  became  the  Cor3rph8eus  of  the  new 
school — ^it  took  its  name  from  his  brother  and 
him ;  and  yet,  perhaps,  of  all  the  school,  there 
was  no  one  who  thought  less  seriously  of  the 
afOur  than  he.  He  supported  it  by  his  talents, 
seconded  it  by  his  studies,  so  long  as  the  thing 
went  well  he  rejoiced  in  it ;  and  when  the 
school  came  to  a  bad  end,  he  turned  his  re- 
securches  into  another  channel. 

*  But  though  the  school  is  in  ruins,  the  ex- 
ertions of  M.  Schlegel  had  some  good  effects 
on  our  literature.  Above  all,  he  had  succeed- 
ed in  showing  how  scientific  subjects  mi^ht  be 
treated  in  an  elegant  manner.  Before  this  no 
German  writer  had  ventured  to  write  a  scien- 
tific book  in  a  clear  and  agreeable  style ;  all 
was  done  in  a  dr^  and  and  dififuse  manner, 
which  smelt  fearmlly  of  the  tobacco-pipe  and 
the  tallow-candle.  M.  Schlegel  is  one  of  the 
few  Germans  who  do  not  smoke — a  virtue 
which  he  owes  to  the  society  of  Madame  de 
StaSl.  In  fact,  he  owes  altogether  to  that  lady 
the  polished  exterior  which  he  has  known  how 
to  play  off  to  so  much  advanta^  for  himself 
in  Germany.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  death 
of  the  admirable  Madame  de  Stadl  was  a 
^eatloss  to  the  learned  German,  who  had 
round  in  her  drawing-room  so  many  opportu- 
nities of  studying  new  fashions,  and  who,  in 
his  quality  or  her  attendant  through  the  dif- 
ferent capitals  of  Europe,  could  see  the  fine 
world,  and  appropriate  to  himself  the  most 
mcefiil  airs  he  observed  among  them.  These 
Habitudes  were  become  so  necessary  to  him, 
that  after  the  death  of  his  noble  patroness,  he 
had  thoughts  of  offering  himself  to  the  cele- 
brated Catalani  as  the  companion  of  her  trav- 
els.' 

This  last  insinuation  is  obviously  a  mere 


joke— though  a  very  malicious  one.      Heine 
thus  concludes  this  extraordinary  chapter: 

*  As  I  have  said,  the  propagation  of  elegance 
is  the  principal  merit  of  M.  Schlegel,  and, 
thanks  to  him,  a  litde  civilization  has  now 
found  its  way  into  the  life  of  the  German  lit- 
erati. Goethe,  no  doubt,  had  already  given 
an  example  f\ill  of  influence ;  he  had  Mown 
the  possibility  of  being  at  once  a  poet  and  a 
eenUeman.*  In  former  days  our  German 
bards  scorned  all  conventional  forms,  and  the 
very  name  of  a  genius  excited  the  most  igno- 
ble ideas.  A  poet  in  Germany  then  signified 
a  man  in  a  bare  and  tattered  coat,  who  manu- 
factured ballads  for  weddings  and  christenings 
at  a  crown  the  piece—got  drunk  far  from 
good  company,  into  which  he  never  dreamt  of 
being  admitted,  and  who  might  occasionally 
be  descried  in  the  evening,  stretched  on  the 
benches  of  the  street,  and  caressed  sentimoi- 
tally  by  the  amorous  rays  of  his  •*  Phcebe." 
When  these  creatures  got  old,  they  plunged 
deeper  and  deeper  into  distress.  Their  pov- 
erty, however,  had  no  care  about  it — at  least, 
the  only  care  that  accompanied  it,  was  to 
know  where  one  might  get  the  most  schnaps 
for  the  least  money. 

•Such  was  the  idea  which  I  had  always 
been  used  to  form  of  a  German  poet.    Con- 
ceive  then  how  agreeably   I  was  surprised, 
when,  in  the  year  1819,  quite  young  stdl  and 
visiting  the  university  of  Bonn,  I  had  the  hon- 
or to  find  myself,  face  to  face,  with  poetical 
genius  and  the  person  of  Mr.  Augustus  Wilh'ara 
Schlegel.     After  Napoleon  it  was  the  first 
great  man  I  had  seen,  and  never  shall  I  forget 
mat  ineffable  spectacle.    Istill  to  this  hour  re- 
call  the  holy  terror  with  which  I  found  myself 
before  his  cnair,  and  heard  him  speak.    I  wore 
in  those  days  a  frock  of  white  frieze,  a  red  cap, 
long  yellow  hair,  and  no  gloves.    But  Mr.  Au- 
gustus  William  Schlegel  had  new  kid  gloves 
polished  and  resplendent— he  was  entirely 
dressed  in  the  newest  Parisian  fashion— and 
smelt  all  over  of  the  perfume  of  good  company 
and  of  the  eau  de  millefleur^ — ^which  last  he 
had  used  unsparingly  on  this  occasion :  it  was 
elegance  and  genfihty  incarnate ;  and  whai 
he  spoke  of  the  Chancellor  of  England,  he  ad- 
ded, ♦'my  friend;"  and  close  to  one  elbow  . 
stood  a  iackey  in  the  baronial  livery  of  the 
house  of  Schlegel,  who  took  care  of  the  wax- 
lights  which  were  placed  in  massive  silver  can- 
dlesticks, and  at  the  other  side  appeared  a  glass 
of  eau  ntcree  upon  a  crystal  salver.  A  lackey 
in  livery!  Wax  lights!  Silver  candlesticks/ 
My  friend,  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Great 
Britain!  Kid  gloves!  Eausucrie!  Whatun- 
heard-of  phenomena  in  the  class  of  a  German 
professor !   All  this  Mai  dazzled  us  yom 
folks  not  a  little,  and  particularly  myself;  and  1 
about  that  time  composed  three  odesf  to  M. 
Schlegel,  each  commencing  with  the  words 
«♦  O  thou,  who,  &c"  but  it  was  only  in  poetry 


♦  Surely  Letting,  Wieland,  and  Herder  hid  don* 

80  tlPO.  ,  _ 

t  We  should  like  to  know  how  theee  odea  were  re- 
ceived by  Schlqe^el!  '  O' 
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tiutt  I  could  have  ventured  to  thou  wad  thee  a 
man  of  such  distinction.  His  exterior  was  re^ 
ally  very  imposing:  on  his  neat  little  head 
there  sparkled  but  a  few  grey  hairs,  and  his 
body  was  so  meagre,  so  wasted,  so  trajasparent, 
that  he  seemed  to  be  all  mind,  and  might  have 
passed  for  a  symbol  of  spiritualism. 

•  Here,  at  Parfa,  I  had  lately  the  pain  of  once 
more  seeing  Miv  A.  W.  Schlegel  in  person.    I 
could  not  have  fancied  such  a  change  possible. 
It  was  shortly  after  my  arrival,  and  I  was  on 
my  way  to  visit  the.  house  which  had  been  in- 
habited  by  Moliere;  for  I  honor  great  poets, 
and  explore  every  where  with  a  religious  reve- 
rence the  traces  of  their  earthly  sojourn ;  it  is 
a  sort  of  worship.    On  my  way  outv  not  far 
from  this  consecrated  mansion,  I  encountered 
a  personage  whose  features  struck  me  as  hav- 
i^an  indefinite  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
William  Schlegel  of  former  days.    I  thought 
at  first  it  was  bis  spirit — but  it  was  only  his 
body ;  the  spirit  is  aead — ^it  is  the  body  which 
still  haunts  tne  earth — and  that  same  body  h^ 
considerably  fattened  since  our  last  meeting. 
Flesh  had  grown  upon   those   slim  spiritual 
shanks,  and  one  even  perceived  a  rather  pre- 
ponderating paunch — whereupon  there  hung  a 
huge  multitude  of  ribbons  and  crosses.    The 
little  head,  oace  so  grizzled  and  besilvered, 
carried  an  airy  bUmde  scratch  wig.    The  man 
was  still  dressed  in  the  style  of  1818,  the  y;ear 
in  which  Madame  de  Stafil  died.    He  smiled 
gaily,  and  gesticulated  with  a  juvenile  coquet- 
ry.   In  fact,  a  wonderful  re-juvenescence  had 
taken  place  in  him ;  it  was  a  pleasant  second 
edition  of  his  youth :  he  seemed  to  have  come 
hack  to  us  in  the  blossom^-and  I  even  suspect 
that  for  the  vermilion  on  his  cheek,  he  was  in- 
debted not  to  art,  but  to  a  little  sportive  irony 
of  nature.     At  that  moment  I  thought  I  saw 
the  defunct  Poqudin  at  his  window,  pointing 
with  a  smile,  to  this  jovial  and  melancnoly  ap- 
parition; and  I  instantly  comprehended  the 
depth  and  foreadHi  of  that  bufloonery,  which 
unhappily  there  remained  no  Moliere  to  bring 
on  the  French  stage.  No  one  but  he  could  ever 
bave  done  so ;  and  Schlegel  himself  seems 
to  have  suspected  something  of  the  kind  long 
^0.    You  are  aware,  that  as  Napoleon  hated 
Tacitus,  whom  he  accused  of  calumniating  the 
Caesars,  so  Schlegel  pronounced  Molidre  no 
poet,  but  only  a  buflbon. 

*  Mr.  A.  W.  Schlegel  soon  after  quitted  Paris, 
having  been  deeorated  during  his  brief  stay 
with  the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  Tx) 
this  day  the  Monkew  has  nesitated  about  an- 
nouncmg  this  news  officially ;  but  Thalia,  the 
muse  of  comedy,  has  inscribed  it  with  alacrity 
on  her  mirthful  tablets."— vol.  ii.,  p.  26—31. 

These  passages  are  by  no  means  the  worst 
7-some  parts  of  this  chapter  are  really  shock- 
wig.  Nor  have  we  extracted  even  these  with- 
out hesitation ;  but  it  seemed,  on  the  whole, 
well  to  give  our  readers  some  conception  of 
the  style  in  which  German  controversies  are 
now  carried  on;  and,  whatever  may  be  the 
trivial  foibles  of  M.  Schlegel,  we  are  sure  no 
one  win  take  up  any  serious  prejudice  against 
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his  character  either  as  a  man  or  an  author, 
from'efibsions,  the  chief  immediate  inspira- 
ration  of  which,  has  so  evidently  been  some 
bitter  personal  grudge. 

We  say  the  chief  immediate  inspiration ; 
but  we  should  be  domg  Heine  injustice  if  we 
had  said  the  only  one,  or  even  the  principal 
one  absolutely.  It  is  our  conviction,  found- 
ed  on  a  careful  consideration  both  of  this 
book,  and  of  M.  Heine's  previous  polemical 
exercitations,  that  his  hatred  of  A.  W.  Schle- 
egel  was  originally  based  in  the  main  on  the 
part  which  that  eminent  man  has  taken  in  the 
great  scheme  of  the  Prussian  Government 
for  the  reform  of  the  Grerman  Universities — 
begun,  and  hitherto  admirably  forwarded,  by  * 
that  government's  watchfol  care  and  superin- 
tendence of  the  old  and  new  academical  es-  . 
tablishments  within  its  own  territory,  but  now 
developing  its  influence  every  jday  more  and 
more  largely  in  the  aspect  and  condition  of 
those  in  the  adjoining  states.  In  this  business 
Schlegel  has  been  perhaps  the  most  efficient 
instrument  of  the  present  King  of  Prussia — 
he  might,  we  doubt  not,  have  escaped  all  the 
deeper  rancor  of  Heine,  had  he,  in  one 
thing  more,  followed  the  initiative  of  Freder- 
ick,  and  by  lapsing  into  Catholicism,  instead 
of  remaining,  as  we  believe  him  to  be,  a 
sound  Protestant,  rendered  it  impossible  for 
himself  to  have  a  share  in  this  great  work. 
In  a  word,  all  these  fierce  sarcasms  upon  the 
personal  appearance  and  manners  of  the 
great  Bonn  professor  are  but  so  many  com- 
pliments to  the  zeal  with  which  he  has  sec- 
onded his  royal  master's  wishes  to  see  the 
Grerman  universities  civiHsed — the  teachers 
brought  out  of  their  monastic  isolation,  and 
made  amenable  in  thought  and  feeling  to  the 
general  influences  of  poUshed  society — the 
pupils  deprived  of  their  rude  bwrschen  exist- 
ence and  habits — a  rational  discipline  intro- 
duced into  those  old  haunts  of  insolence — 
above  all,  perhaps,  the  theological  faculties 
drawn  everywhere  into  an  effective  subordi- 
nation to  the  Protestant  Consistories — the  le- 
gitimate centres  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 

In  truth  the  most  alarming  features  in  the 
recent  social  state  of  northern  Germany  may 
almost  all  be  traced  to  the  barbarous  inde- 
pendence and  usurped  power  of  the  univer- 
sities ;  but  these,  again,  were  the  natural  re- 
sults of  the  unhappy  manner  in  which  the  re- 
lations of  church  and  state  had  been  setded. 
From  a  variety  of  concurring  causes — ^ 
jealousies  and  grasping  ambition  of  the  small 
sovereignties  at  the  period  of  the  Reforma- 
tion— the  poor  and  insufficient  style  in  which 
the  Protestant  prelacy  was  endowed — the  cor- 
respondendy  miserable  scale  on  which  the 
existence  of  the.  parochial  clei^  was  regu- 
lated — the  indi£^rence  with  which  the  Pro* 
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testant  interest  was  regarded  in  several  of  the 
chief  universities  by  Catholic  princes — ^in  oth- 
ers  hy  avowedly  infidel  ones,  eqiecially  the 
great  Frederick  of  Prusaa— the  almost  ne- 
cessary  paralyzation  of  the  Protestant  prin. 
ciple  in  the  governments  of  other  states 
whose  population  was  made  up,  in  nearly 
equal  parts,  of  Papists,  Lutherans,  and  Cal- 
vinists — ^from  these  and  other  causes,  which 
it  would  take  a  volume  to  develope  in  detail, 
the  Protestant  church  in  those  countries  had 
come,  as  a  church,  to  he  divorced  almost 
equaUy  from  the  government  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  universities  on  the  other.  A 
common  professorship,  among  other  results, 
was  a  better  thing  than  any  parochial  cure, 
a  leading  professorship  in  a  flourishing  uni. 
versity  was  a  station  far  superior  in  emolu- 
'  ment,  influence,  and  real  dignity  to  a  bishop, 
ric,*  The  ablest  men  never  looked  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  Universities ;  the  iSuperin- 
tendents  and  other  dignitaries  who  assembled 
in  the  consistories  felt  themselves  to  be  their 
inferiors,  and  gradually  lost  couitig^  to  take 
any  measures  for  repressing  th%t  license  of 
academical  speculation  which  was  becom- 
ing from  year  to  year  more  audacious,  as 
each  new  doctor  strove  to  attract  attention 
and  emolument  to  his  own  chair  by  outsoaring 
the  flights  of  his  predecessors  and  rivals. 
Well  may  Heine  say,  as  he  does  with  triumph 
and  exultation,  that  '  the  boldness  of  German 
theology  belongs  wholly  to  the  universities.' 
It  had  never,  we  rejoice  to  believe,  much  last, 
ing  influence  on  those  drawn  from  the  univer. 
sines  to  the  humbler  duties  of  the  practical 
priesthood.'  A  good  man,  planted  in  a  coun. 
try  parish,  whatever  nonsense  he  might  have 
opened  bis  ears  to  at  llalle  or  Heidelberg,  was 
not  likely  to  move  among  his  people  long  with, 
out  discovering  the  absurdity  of  expounding 
the  histoiy  of  the  Patriarchs  as  a  series  of 
faythij  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  as  a  mosaic 
work  of  voik's-Ueder,  and  reducing  the  Chris- 
tian code  of  peasants  to  the  dry  abstraction  of 
an  utilitarian  morality.  The  German  Pro- 
testants  remained  as  a  people  attached  to  the 
faith  and  worthy  of  the  name  of  their  fathers. 
But  within  the  universities,  infidelity,  which 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  happily  styled  *  the  wit  of 
fools,'  strode  on  more  and  more  darin^y ; 
and  the  influence  which  they  could  dimise 
around  them  was,  year  after  year,  more  per. 
nicious;  and  the  eflforts  of  the  doctors  to 
jnaintain  and  extend  their  own  power  took 
daily  more  ai^  more  the  shape  of  a  cunning 
zeal  for  that  so-called  scholarlike  independence 
of  all  exterior  {Philutinc)  authority,  which  it 
was  so  very  easy  to  render  popular  with  the 


*  The  reader  will  find  many  cunotui  details  on  this 
■Qbjeot  'm  the  exocUent  Life  of  Herder,  by  C  L.  Ring. 
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To  break  down  this  system — to  teach  the 
yoimg  academicians  that  the  citizen  must  at 
no  period  of  life  fency  himself  alien  to  the  ge- 
neral government  of  his  country — ^to  teach 
the  professors  that  erudition  is  compatiUe 
with  good  manners— and,  by  raising  the  coof 
dition  of  the  learned  professions  in  genend, 
but  more  especially  of  the  thec^ogical  profes- 
sion, to  ofier  fair  objects  of  legitimate  extra, 
academical  ambition  to  both  pupils  and  doc- 
tors— was  the  wise  conception  of  the  present 
enlightened  and  paternal  sovereign  of  the 
chief  state  m  Protestant  Germany  :  it  was  be- 
gun  to  be  put  into  operation  along  with  that 
plan  oi  umversal  paiochial  education  which 
has  already  procured  for  him  such  honorable 
acknowledgment  aU  over  civiliaaed  Europe; 
and,  however  Heine  and  those  of  his  school, 
obliged  to  admit  the  excellence  of  one  branch 
of  ue  great  design,  may  wince  and  frown  at 
the  advancing  progress  of  the  other,  we  can- 
not  doubt  that  both  branches  are  aHke  to  the 
credit  of  the  government  which  has  enforced 
their  success.  There  is  no  doubt,  however, 
that  the  plan  as  a  whele  is  and  was  meant  to 
be  an  attack  on  the  monopoly  of  the  old  aca- 
demical caste — for  a  caste  it  had  come  to  be 
— and  as  little  that  it  was  dictated  by  a  sense 
of  the  alarming  results  of  a  long  and  hourly 
widening  disruption  between  the  scholastic 
and  the  proper  ecdeeiastical  authorities  of 
these  normem  states. 

The  exposition  now  aflbrded,  imperfect  as 
it  is,  of  the  connection  between  the  (so  called) 
Rationalism  and  the  avowed  And-ChristianHxf 
of  the  German  universities — and  the  few  hiiUs 
which  we  have  oflered  as  to  the  real  origia 
and  objects  of  the  personal  controversy  io 
which  Heine  has  taken  so  distinguished  a  part 
— may  not,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  wholly 
without  bearing  on  some  pdnts  of  our  pre- 
sent conditi<m  in  England.  We  have  no  de- 
sign to  enter  now  upon  a  full  c^pplicatioa  of 
these  foreign  circumstances :  it  is  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  the  mtention  of  our  reformers 
avowedly  is  not  to  strengthen,  but  to  break 
down  and  abolish,  the  connection  hitherto  mtin- 
tained  between  our  universities  and  our  nabonal 
church,  in  the  first  place — ^between  our  church 
and  our  national  government  in  the  odier. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  once  more  express 
our  deep  regret  for  the  mad  misappIicatJoo 
of  Mr.  Heine's  varied  and  brilliant  telenta— 
and  let  us  add  the  expression  of  our  fervent 
hope,  that,  like  so  many  of  his  predecessors 
in  this  '  insana  sapienda^^  this  <  initiator '  also 
may  live  to  be  <  an  apostate.' 

A  work,  with  the  Cockneyiah  title  of  *  Af 
DELA  DU  BiHiiCt!  m  two  pprdjLQCtovos,  b» 
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been  lately  puUnhed  by  a  M.  Bnmnier,  ifho 
writes  himself  *  Professeur  dn  droit  au  Col. 
Idge  de  France  ;'  and  we  turned  to  it  in  the 
etpectation  that  it  might  furnish  some  amuse, 
ment,  at  least,  to  compare  this  Frenchman's 
views  of  Germany,  her  manners,  science, 


literature,  and  politics,  with  those  of  such  a 
German  as  Heme.  But  we  were  utterly  dis. 
appointed.  A  more  inane  specimen  of  im. 
becility  was  never  ushered  into  the  world  with 
more  impudent  pomposity.  The  author  is 
from  top  to  toe  a  most  ignorant,  empty,  con- 
ceited  coxcomb  and  chariatan.  The  little 
that  he  does  know  about  the  subjects  that  he 
handles,  he  owes  to  the  French  editions  of 
Heine's  books-^-his  own,  indeed,  overflows 
widi  evidence  that  he  cannot  construe  the 
simplest  page  of  any  German  author — ^for 
such  is  me  effrontery  of  the  man,  that  he 
usually  appends  the  original  to  what  he  produ- 
ces  as  his  translation.  But  we  suspect  that, 
on  this  head,  he  has  been  throughout  hoaxed 
and  mystified — by  Heine,  or  some  other 
wicked  C^erman,  whose  aid  he  had  invoked 
ID  tiie  getting  np  of  his  flatulent  chapters. 


AxT.  II.^-l.  Statement  of  Ike  Promsionfor 
ike  Poor^  and  of  ike  Condition  of  the  La- 
boring  Clas9e$y  in  a  considerable  Portion 
4^  America  and  Europe.  By  Nassau  W. 
Senior,  £sq.     London.     8vo.     1835. 

2.  Report  of  the  EnaUeh  Poor-Law  Commie- 
eion.  Appendix  (F),  Foreign  Communi- 
cations.      1835. 

Jw  Piret  RepoH  from  his  Ma^et^  Commis- 
sioners for  inquiring  into  the  Condition  of 
the  Poorer  Classes  m  Ireland.  Sth  Jufy, 
1885. 

Natiovs,  like  individuals,  wrapped  in  com^ 
placeat  self-importance,  are  slow  to  profit  by 
the  experience  oi  others ;  and  are  often  em- 
banaased  for  a  length  of  time  by  difliculties 
firom  which  a  more  extended  observation  of 
the  history  of  the  human  race  in  similar  cir- 
cumstances would  have  enaUed  diem  to  ex- 
tricale  themselves  with  ease  and  quickness. 
Perhaps  John  Bull,  too,  of  all  people,  is  the 
Wst  inclined  to  look  abroad  either  for  exam, 
pies  or  warnings  by  which  to  regulate  his 
conduct,  being  thoroughly  imbued  with  the 
pleasing  conviction  of  his  superiority  on 
every  point  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  that, 
though  they  would  do  well  to  take  pattern 
<fter  him,  he  can  by  ponilulity  learn  nothing 
ueefblfrom  diem. 

Bat  for  this  general  prejudice  it  could 
^Iju^have  happened  that,  during  the  discus- 
*Koi  which  for  years  past  have  occupied  so 
nMiof  te  atlBDlXMi  Mth  of  te  pras  and 


the  legislature  of  diis  country  upon  ^  state 
of  the  poor  and  die  legal  provision  for  thdr 
relief,  so  litde  reference  has  at  any  time  been 
made  to  the  pauperism  or  poor-laws  of  foreign 
countries*  The  questions  at  issue  have  b^n 
debated  solely  wim  reference  to  our  own  ex- 
perience, or  by  the  light  of  first  principles  and 
abstract  theories.  Nay,  even  mathematical 
formidas  and  ^metric  ratios  have  been  em- 
ployed for  their  solution.  As  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, the  progress  thereby  made  towards  a 
correct  appreciation  of  the  subject  has  been 
little  enough ;  while  the  practical  experience 
of  other  nations  in  dealing  with  the  same  class 
of  circumstances,  which  might  naturally  have 
been  expected  to  throw  so  much  light  upon 
the  doubtful  points  of  our  own  policy,  has  been 
as  utterly  disregarded  as  if  pauperism  were 
supposed  to  be  exclusively  confined  to  Bri- 
tain.  Indeed,  we  believe  that  the  general 
impression  till  very  lately  has  been,  that  Eng- 
land stands  alone  among  nations  in  the  pro- 
vision which  her  laws  have  made  against  des- 
titution. Certainly,  those  who  questioned 
the  policy  of  this  institution  have  contmually 
inveighed  against  it  as  one  of  an  extraordinary 
and  unexampled  nature ;  while  its  advocates 
have  appeared  to  shrink  from  supporting  their 
views  (as  they  might  have  done)  by  any 
reference  to  the  fact,  that, its  principle  has 
long  since  been  generally  adopted  by  aU 
reculy  cwiUxed  communities. 

For  the  truth  is,  that  the  establishment  of 
a  legal  provision  for  the  destitute  poor,  as  the 
oafy  means  of  secunng  society  from  the  curse 
of  unhmited  mendicancy  and  vagrancy,  so 
far  firom  being,  as  many  persons  we  believe 
are  still  erroneously  persuaded,  pecuUar  to 
British  legislation,  and  an  eiqperiment  intro- 
duced for  the  first  time  in  the  reign  of  Eliza, 
beth,  has  existed  in  some  shape  or  other  from 
^e  very  earliest  period  as  a  fundamental 
principle  in  the  codes  of  nearly  all  European 
nations.  We  find  it  directly  recognised  in 
the  Capitularies  of  Charlemagne--^  Mendid 
perregionem  non  permittantur.  Suos  quom 
(ptedmJtaspaxiperesaMto.^  Here  mendicancy 
IS  distinctly  forbidden;  and  a  municipal  or 
parochial  relief  to  the  poor,  embodying  the 
principle  of  settlemenij  suhst^uted  in  lieu  of 
It.  At  the  same  period  our  own  Saxon  kings 
directed  in  their  ordinances,  that  ^the  poor 
be  sustained  by  parsons,  rectors,  and  their 
feUow-parishioners^  so  that  none  die  for  want 
of  sustenance.*  It  k  probable  that,  as  the 
monastic  estaldiihments  grew  into  opulence 
by  multiplied  endowments,  the  support  of  the 
poor  fell  almost  vrbolHiy  upcm  them,  and  relidf 
from  municipal  or  parochial  funds  came  into 
desuetude,  as  well  in  other  countries  as  in 
tUs ; — ^for  wo  find  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
in  the  yiMur  1681,  renewing  the  ediist  of  Char- 
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lemagne,  prohibiting  begging  and  yagrancy 
throughout  the  Netherlands,  under  pain  of 
imprisonment  and  whipping;  and  du'ecting 
collections  to  be  made  m  aU  places  for  their 
settled  poor — the  idlers  and  rogues  to  be  set 
to  worky  poor  women  and  children  to  be  pro- 
vided for;  the  latter  put  to  school,  and  at  a 
proper  age  placed  out  in  service  or  trade.* 
Our  statute  of  the  27  Henfy  VIII.  c.  25,  was 
enacted  but  fbur  years  after  this,  and  at- 
tempted to  provide  a  similar  but  imperfect 
remedy  for  the  same  state  of  things.  The 
experience  of  the  next  half  century  proved 
that  an  adequate  maintenance  could  only  be 
afforded  to  the  poor,  and  mendicancy  be  ef. 
fectuaUy  extirpated,  by  a  compulsory  assess- 
ment, to  which  the  legislature  of  England  was 
obliged  to  resort  in  the  14  Eliz.  c.  5 ;  after- 
wards  expanded  and  remodelled  in  the  cele- 
brated 43  Eliz. — the  fundamental  statute  by 
which  the  relief  of  the  poor  has  been  regu- 
lated  in  England  up  to  the  present  day.  The 
Scottish  act  of  1579 — the  groundwork  of  the 
present  poor  law  of  Scotland — ^proves  that  a 
similar  necessity  was  felt  about  me  same  time, 
and  a  similar  step  taken,  by  the  legislature  of 
that  coimtry  likewise. 

It  would  be  an  object  of  interesting  re- 
search to  trace  the  contemporaneous  changes 
that  dunnff  this  long  period  marked  the  legis- 
lation  of  foreign  countries  upon  this  subject, 
but  the  materials  are  wanting  to  us.  At 
least,  however,  the  general  ignorance  on  the 
state  of  foreign  pauperism  ai  the  present  time 
has  been  satisfectorily  cleared  up  by  the  re- 
searches  instituted,  at  the  request  of  the  late 
Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  state  of  our 
own  poor-laws,  l^  our  diplomatic  agents 
abroad.  The  answers  to  these  form  the  con- 
tents of  a  bulky  volume,  which  has  been  lately 
printed  for  the  House  of  Commons,  in  the 
shape  of  a  Supplemental  Appendix  to  the  Re- 
port  of  the  Commission.  And  though  the 
mformation  has  arrived  too  late  for  the  use  of 
that  defunct  body,  or  to  influence  the  decision 
of  the  legislature  in  the  matter  of  the  late 
Poor-Law  Amendment  Act,  it  constitutes  a 
very  vabaUe  statistical  document,  being  the 
fullest  collection  of  reports  on  the  existing 
laws  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  throughout  Eu- 
rope and  America  ever  made,  and  cannot 
foil  to  be  of  gnsat  service  as  a  guide  in  all 
future  corrective  legislation  on  the  subject. 

The  Reports  are  headed  by  a  Preface 
drown  up  by  Mr.  Senior^  perhi^  the  most 
able  and  actiipie  member  of  the  late  cofnmis- 
sion,  and  to  whom  the  merit,  we  believ^  be- 
longs of  having  both  originated  and  directed 
the  detaik  of  tbe  inquiiy  itself.  This  was 
carried  on  chiefly  by  the  circulation  of  a  se- 
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ries  of  questions  as  to  ^e  easterns  or  instku- 
tions  of  the  different  states,  among  his  ma- 
jesty's foreign  ministers  throughout  Europe 
and  America — the  answers  to  which  compose 
the  bulk  of  the  volume  before  us.  It  con- 
tains, likewise,  several  private  communica- 
tions on  the  subject  firom  intelligent  foreigners 
or  English  travellers.  We  shall  avail  our- 
selves as  well  of  Mr.  Senior's  work,  which 
has  been  since  published  separately,  as  of  the 
contents  of  the  Appendix  itself^  in  our  en- 
deavour  to  give  our  readers  a  brief  outline  of 
tlie  legal  provision  made  for  the  poor  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  in  America. 

Mr.  Senior,  we  must  observe,  divides  the 
states  of  Europe  into  two  classes : — ^1.  Those 
in  which  the  principle  of  the  English  system 
exists,  namely  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
right  of  every  person  to  be  rescued  from 
destitution  by  the  public;  and — 2.  Those  in 
which  the  applicant's  le^  right  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  distinctly  acknowledged,  but  id 
which  provision  is  nevertheless  largely,  and 
in  general  amply,  made  from  puUic  funds  for 
their  rehef.  We  own,  however,  we  hardly 
see  in  what  the  distinction  consists,  for  the 
habitual  relief  of  the  poor  from  public  funds 
must  be  considered  a  practical  concession  of 
theiir  rightful  claim  to  it  The  former  class, 
as  enumerated  by  Mr.  Senior,  comprehends 
Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  Denmark,  Meek- 
lenburg,  Prussia,  Wurtembei^,  Bavaria,  the 
canton  of  Berne,  and  Saxony :  the  latter, 
Holland,  the  Hanseatic  towns,  Belgium, 
France,  Portugal,  the  Sardinian  states,  Frank- 
fort, Austria,  Venice,  Greece,  and  Turkey. 
We  will  take  them  in  the  order  in  which 
they  have  been  named. 

Norway. — ^The  Report  from  Norway  is 
not  so  precise  as  could  be  desired,  and  in 
particular  is  silent  on  the  date  of  the  original 
institution.  It  appears  that  some  discrefjan- 
cy  exists  in  the  practice  of  different  districts, 
and  especially  of  the  towns  and  the  country; 
and  a  project  of  a  poor-law  code  has  been 
proposed  by  a  government  commission^  ap- 
pointed in  1S29,  for  consohdadng  and  assnu- 
fating  the  law  on  the  subject  for  the  whole 
kingdom.  It  is  not  clear  whether  or  no  this 
consolidation  has  yet  taken  efllbct.  The  an- 
cient laws,  however,  are  in  principle  alike, 
and  differ  very  little  from  our  own.  The  set- 
dement  is  parochial.  There  are  workhouses 
in  the  diocesan  towns,  and  poor-houses  in  the 
market-towns,  where  the  indolent  poor  are 
put  to  forced  labor.  Those  wiUing  to  work 
as  well  as  the  aged  and  helpless  poor,  are 
billeted  out  among  the  landholders  in  the 
country  and  the  lK>useholders  in  the  towosr 
who  have  the  benefit  of  whatever  thj^r  can 
do.  The  sick  poor  are  either  maintained  io 
hoqatak  «od  ciatrict  jwor^iouM,  or  rtliew 
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at  home  with  food,  clothing,  medicine,  or 
money«  The  children  are  educated  at  parish- 
schools.  Every  hailiwick  has  its  medical 
officer  appointed  and  paid  hy  government. 
The  poor-fbnd  is  derived  partly  from  endow- 
ment, but  chiefly  from  the  produce  of  taxes 
locaUy  levied  for  the  purpose.  Both  the  par- 
ents of  illegitimate  children  are  bound  to 
maintain  them.  Mendicancy  is  prohibited 
under  penalties,  and-  vagrancy  prevented  by 
a  passport  system. 

Sweden. — A  full  statement  of  the  Swedish 
law  is  given  by  M.  de  Hartmansdorfl^  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  Ecclesiastical  Afiairs, 
and  it  appears  to  be  similar  in  most  points  to 
that  of  Norway.     Its  principle  is  declared  to 
be  a  compulsory  assessment  on  aU  property  for 
the  reUef  of  the  infirm  and  helpless  poor, 
and  the  employment  of  all  that  are  able  to 
work — the  idle  in  workhouses,  the  willing  by 
a  billeting  system.     Settlement  depends  on 
residence,  and  strangers  may  be  prevented 
from  settling,  and  noticed  to  quit  a  parish,  by 
the  vestry.     Every  parish  has  its  alms-house 
for  the  aged,   sick,  and  infirm ;  and   food, 
cbthing,  and  money  are  distributed  to  outt„ 
door  paupers.      Ine    incurably    sick,  and 
those  afflicted  with  contagious  diseases,  are 
supported  in  public  hospitals  at  the  cost  of 
their  parish.     The  parish  overseers  are  elect- 
ed by  the  rate-payers.     The  clergyman  pre- 
sides at  the  board  or  vestry  which  admmis- 
ters  the   fund.     The  poor  have  an  appeal 
from  the  vestry  to  the  governor  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  thence  to  the  king.     Beggars  are 
arrested  and  brought  back  to  their  parishes 
at  the  cost  of  the  latter.     Vagrants  are  em- 
ployed on  public  works,  or  pressed  into  certain 
corps  of  the  army,  or  set  to  work  in  houses 
of  correction.     Every  one  is  considered  a 
vagrant  who  cannot  prove  that  he  is  earning 
an  independent  livelihood,  or  give  security  for 
a  moderate  time,  during  which  he  is  allowed 
to  seek  for  work.     As  in  Norway,  a  reform 
of  the  poor-law  seems  to  be  contemplated  in 
Sweden,  with  a  view  to  the  correction  of  sev- 
eral vices  which  have  insensibly  crept  into  its 
administration,  and  to  securing  a  uniformity 
of  systeni  by  means  of  a  central  superin- 
tending board. 

Denmark. — ^It  appears  that  ordinances  ex- 
isted in  Denmark  from  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  requiring  those  in  easy  circum- 
stances to  provide  for  the  indigent;  but  the 
existing  law  dates  only  fVom  1799.  The 
kingdom  is  divided  into  poor  districts,  consist- 
ing  of  separate  parishes  in  the  country,  in 
wluch  reUef  is  administered  by  a  board  con- 
sisting of  the  minister,  magistrate,  and  a  few 
I'espectable  inhabitants  elected  to  the  office. 
A  general  board  of  directors  presides  over 
^     Tha  Guratft  examines  into  the  wants  of 


the  paupers.  An  overseer,  serving  for  three 
years,  acts  as  the  relieving  officer  and  agent 
of  the  board.  The  infirm  and  helpless  poor 
are  supplied  with  food,  clothing,  lodging,  fuel, 
and  medical  attendance.  Such  as  are  capa- 
ble of  work  are  made  to  perform  it  in  or  out 
of  workhouses.  The  children  are  educated 
until  they  can  be  apprenticed  or  provided  for. 
The  funds  are  chiefiy  levied  by  assessment. 
But  while  the  Danish  poor-law  establishes  the 
principle  that  the  country  is  under  the  obliga- 
tion to  afibrd  relief  to  its  poor,  it  justly  re- 
quires a  return  in  labor  from  all  those  who 
are  capable  of  work.  The  property  of  a 
pauper  receiving  reUef  is  also  put  under  se- 
questration for  the  benefit  of  the  parish,  until 
he  shall  have  repaid  the  amount  of  relief  ad- 
vanced to  him  by  way  of  loan.  And  paup- 
ers who  shall  siibsequently  to  their  relief  ac- 
quire property,  are  held  bound  to  repay  what- 
ever  they  may  have  received.  The  poor 
having  been  thus  effectually  provided  for,  and 
all  excuse  for  mendicancy  removed,  begging 
is  made  punishable  by  confinement  in  the 
house  of  correction. 

The  poor-law  system  of  Denmark  being  of 
comparatively  recent  origin,  it  becomes  inter- 
esting to  ascertain  its  results  after  the  lapse 
of  about  a  third  of  a  century.  Mr.  Mac- 
gresor  states  the  administration  of  the  law  to 
be  defective,  and  to  require  amendment ;  but 
in  spite  of  this,  the  system  itself,  he  says, 

'has  answered  an  important  object— that  of 

checking  the  growth  of  pauperism 

There  is  a  slight  improvement  in  the  value  of 
land ;  idle  persons  are  seldom  found ;  and  there 
is  sufficient  work  in  which  to  employ  the  la- 
boring population Relief,  or  the  expec- 
tation of  it,  has  not  been  found  to  produce  any 
sensible  effect  on  the  industry  of  the  laborers 
generally,  nor  upon  their  frvgaliivl  Nor  are 
the  poor-laws  instrumental  in  producing  early 
marriages  among  the  peasants.' 

Another  witness,  the  author  of  a  very  de- 
tailed  account  of  the  existing  law,  states, 
that, 

*  before  its  introduction,  the  distress  was  much 
greater,  and  hegpng  of  the  most  importunate 
and  rapacious  kmd  was  quite  common:  the 
beggars,  when  their  demands  were  not  satis- 
fied, had  recourse  to  insolence  and  threats,  nay, 
even  to  acts  of  criminal  vengeance.'  [How 
accurate  a  pctiire  of  the  present  state  of  Ire- 
land !]  *  This  is  no  longer  the  case.  It  is  a  fact, 
that  poverty  now  appears  in  less  striking  fea- 
tures  than  it  did  before  the  introduction  of  the 
poor-law  system.' — Semor's  Statement,  p.  41. 

The  laws  of  Mecklenburg  grant  to  every 
inhabitant  a  legal  claim  for  assistance ;  to  the 
able-bodied,  for  icork  and  a  dwelling — ^to  the 
impotent  poor,  a  dwellin|^  fuel,  and  a  main<^ 
tenance,  in  return  for  wmch  they  must  give, 
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such  work  aa  diey  are  eapeble  of.  Every 
inhabitant  is  rated  to  the  rebef  of  the  poor. 

Russia. — ^In  Russia  proper  the  pea^Mnts  on 
each  estate  are  the  property  of  its  lord,  but 
he  is  under  obligation  to  provide  them  with 
the  means  of  support,  and  m  times  of  distress 
to  relievo  them.  On  the  estates  belonging  to 
the'  Crown,  which  are  enormous,  and  every 
day  increasing,  a  methodical  system  of  paro. 
clual  relief  is  established,  each  parish  being 
compelled  to  supply  its  destitute  poor,  in 
poor-houses,  with  fuel,  food,  and  clothing. 
Ui  Couriand,  Esthonia,  and  Livonia,  a  similar 
compulsory  system  is  established,  the  land- 
ownersT  and  &rmers  contributing  in  proper, 
tion  to  their  occupations  or  rental,  and  the 
overseers  being  elected  by  the  rate-payers. 
Public  begging  is  forbidden,  and  vagrants  set 
to  work  by  the  overseers.  Even  in  Siberia 
<the  authorities  are  under  legal  obligation  to 
prevent  any  individual  of  the  people  commit- 
ted to  their  charge  from  suffering  want,  or  re- 
maining without  assistance  when  in  distress !' 
In  the  Kusso-Polish  provinces  a  similar  sys- 
tem prevails  as  in  Russia  proper. 

In  Prussia  it  is  the  dirty  of  the  police  to 
see  that  every  person  in  distress  be  supplied 
with  needful  assistance— if  a  stranger,  from 
the  *  provincial  poor-fund* — if  a  native,  by 
the  cortraiune,  or  lord  of  the  estate  to  which 
he  belongs.  Repayment  is  required  where 
it  is  possible,  and  work  in  all  cases  from 
those  capable  of  it  Every  province  has  a 
poor  and  a  workhouse.  All  children  are 
compelled  to  attend  the  parish-school.  In 
the  towns  the  expense  is  defrayed  out  of  the 
municipal  fUnds,  and  the  administration  con- 
fided to  a  board.  In  the  country  the  village 
authorities  levy  a  contribution  from  the  inhab- 
itants, as  well  as  the  owner  of  the  estate. 
The  occasional  sick  are  relieved  on  the  same 
plan  as  the  impotent  throu^  infirmity,  chil- 
dren, and  orphans.  Settlement  is  acquired 
by  residence,  but  unsettled  poor  are  remova- 
ble to  their  last  place  of  setdement.  The 
system  is  described  as  working  well,  and  par- 
ticularly as  securing  the  constant  industry  of 
all  the  able-bodied  inhabitants. 

In  Saxont  relief  is  administered  by  each 
parish  to  its  poor  through  overseers.  It 
would  seem  that  the  system  of  makii^  up 
wages  prevails  there,  for  it  is  stated  that  a 
sum  is  fixed  as  necessary  to  support  a  man ; 
if  he  cannot  earn  the  whole,  the  difference  is 
given  him  as  reUef.  Hoose-rents,  too,  are 
sometimes  paid.  Halations  are  compelled  to 
assist,  if  they  have  the  means.  The  report 
from  this  country  is  not  very  clear,  but  the 
S3r8tem  seems  generally  to  coincide  with  that 
of  Denmark. 

WxTBTMiBUEO. — The  account  from  Wur- 
timtorg  is  M  and  preoii^.    Baeh  paiMl  is 


bound  to  suppOTt  its  own  poor.  •  The  i 
istration  rests  with  the  mayor  and  magistratesy 
who  are  elective.  Settlement  is  hereditary 
or  gained  by  birth.  The  aged  and  infirm 
alone  are  entitled  to  relief,  there  being  ample 
work  for  all  who  are  able  and  wOling  to  labor. 
Every  parish  has  its  school,  which  every 
child  is  compelled  to  attend.  The  children 
of  a  laborer  with  a  large  family  are  taken 
from  him  if  he  cannot  hiaintain  them,  aod 
brought  up  by  the  parish  or  apprenticed* 
Sometimes,  however,  allowances  are  made  on 
account  of  them  to  the  parents.  There  is  a 
regular  scale  of  allowance  in  use  for  the  pur- 
pose. Lfoans  are  made  to  deserving  indnrid- 
uols,  upon  the  parish  security,  from  institutions 
of  the  nature  of  our  savings-banks.  The 
principle  of  the  law  is  briefly  summed  up  by 
Sir  E.  Disbrowe :  *  It  is  this — no  man  can 
starve— but,  if  able  to  work,  he  must  do  so. 
He  will  be  remunerated  according  to  his 
work.  If  idle  and  dissolute,  he  finds  his  way 
to  a  poor-house,  not  to  live  there  on  clover, 
but  where  he  iis  compelled  to  woric,  and  from 
which  he  can  be  delivered  by  good  conduct 
and  industry  alone.'  The  government,  in  time 
of  general  distress,  assists  the  communes 
in  finding  work  for  their  unemployed  poor. 
These  laws  are  represented  as  being  of  con* 
siderable  antiquity.  *The  kingdom  of  Wur- 
temburg,'  Mr.  Senior  observes, '  appears  to 
have  been,  as  yet,  eminently  succefi»nil  in  re* 
conciling  a  recognition  of  the  right  to  relmf 
with  economy  in  its  diBtrfl)ution.' 

The  law  of  Bavaria  requires  each  town, 
maricet-place,  and  village  to  support  its  poor. 
But  villages  may  form  unions  for  the  pur- 
pose.  The  administration  is  confided  to 
elective  officers.  Work  is  found  for  such  as 
are  in  want  of  it.  Relief  is  aflR>rded  in  poor 
houses  to  the  helpless,  in  money  to  those  who 
are  in  need  of  occasional  help.  The  poor 
are  also  quartered  among  the  householders  as 
in  Norway  and  Sweden.  Severe  restraints 
are  imposed  on  the  marriage  of  paupers,  and 
the  habits  and  character  of  the  poor  in  gen- 
eral are  closely  scrutinized.  Voluntary  con- 
tributions, endowments,  fines,  and  collections 
on  various  occasions  go  to  the  poor-flind, 
which  is  made  up  to  the  required  amount  by 
compulsory  assessment  Lord  Ermine,  who 
furnishes  the  report  from  Bavaria,  concludes 
it  in  language  of  distmct  and  sober  approba* 
tion. 

SwrrzEBLAND. — Every  Canton  of  Switzer- 
land appears  to  have  its  peculiar  law  with  rot 
spect  to  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  and 
Mr.  Morier  has  furnished  the  Commission 
with  a  report  only  as  &r  as  regards  that  of 
Berne.  The  institutbn  dates,  at  least,  fVom 
the  sixteenth  century.  Its  fundamental  pxin* 
cijpiw  18  tbi  ofaligtetiaii  imj^OMd^ott  <Nltoy  jMxn* 
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nmne  to  support  its  poor,  eith^  from  tbe 
public  fimcis,  or,  if  they  are  insufficient,  from 
a  tazatioQ  of  land  revenues  and  personal 
property.  The  administration  seems  to  be 
unfortunately  confided  to  an  hereditary  bour- 
geoisie, and  abuses  are  the  result,  which 
bear  a  remarkable  'similarity  to  those  of  the 
English  poor  Jaw.  Indeed,  the  very  words 
lempbyed  in  the  official  statement  of  Mr. 
Morier  are  precisely  descriptive  of  the  most 
prominent  of  the  evils  which  the  Ei^^lish 
roor-Law  Commission  brought  so  glaringly 
into  notice  in  our  own  system.  The  imper- 
feet  auditing  of  accounts — ^mcapable  or  job- 
bing officers — ^profuse  money-relief  to  non- 
resident paupers-^-want  of  co-operation  be- 
tween parishes — badly  regulated  poor-hous- 
cs,  without  classification  or  supermtend- 
ence— the  roundsman  system,  and  the  auc- 
tioning of  the  poor  to  the  lowest  bidder — are 
an  features  in  the  poor-law  practice  of  Berne, 
as  in  that  of  Sussex.  No  wonder  that,  as  in 
Sussex,  the  rates  have  been  continually  on 
the  increase,  and  that  the  government  has 
taken  alarm  at  the  growing  evil.  A  reform 
has  consequeptly  been  commenced,  and 
these  vicesy  Mke  our  own,  being  purely  those 
of  mismanagement,  and  in  no  degree  inher- 
ent in  the  principle  of  the  law,  there  can  be 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  an  active  system  of 
regulation  and  superintendence  by  some  cen- 
tral authority  will  soon  set  matters  to  right 
there  as  it  is  rapidly  doing  here. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  list  of  those 
States  of  Europe  in  which  a  compulsory 
pooT.law  exists  precisely  similar  in  charact^ 
to  that  of   England,  embodying  its  three 

C  principles,  namely,  the  relief  of  the  in- 
the  employment  of  the  able-bodied, 
and  the  suppression  of  mendicancy  and  va- 
|rancy.  It  will  be  observed,  that  these 
States  comprehend  the  far  larger  half  of, 
Europe.  Now  what  is  the  general  result  of 
the  system  as  practised  throughout  this  exten- 
sive range  of  territory,  and  among  nations 
yaryin^  much  in  their  manners,  habits,  and 
institutions?  Mr.  Senior  observes — and  we 
consider  the  admission  a  very  valuable  one, 
as  coming  from  ^btt»— that 

*  in  no  country,  except  perhaps  the  Canton  de 
Berne,  has  compulsory  relief  produced  evils 
f^semblinff  either  in  intensity  or  in  extent 
those  whicn  we  have  experienced,  iand,  in  the 
najority  of  the  nations  which  have  adopted  it, 
the  existing  system  appears  to  work  well.' 

The  reports  from  the  other  States  of  Europe 
exhibit  a  variety  of  systems  established  by 
law  for  the  relief  of  tne  poor,  but  in  which 
the  claim  of  the  pauper  is  not  so  directly  re- 
cognised.  There  is»  however,  in  practice,  as 
^  have  already  obMrved,  little  difierence-^ 


the  poor  being,  in  &ct,  always  relieved  in 
case  of  necessity,  and  the  funds  being  pro- 
vided more  or  less  by  compulsory  assess- 
ments. 

The  Hansb  Towns. — ^In  Hamburgh  a 
general  institution  ibr  the  poor  is  supported 
by  endowment,  volunitoy  contributions,  and 
C(MisideraUe  advances  from  the  state,  that  is, 
from  die  municipal  taxes.  The  poor  are 
registered,  and  receive  weekly  relief,  some- 
times as  high  as  8  dollars,  or  10«.  6<^.  to  a 
family.  &up,  clotlnng,  fiiel,  and  bedding  are 
likewise  distributed.  Medical  assistance  is 
afilbrded,  and  the  children  of  the  poor  edu- 
cated. The  wuit  of  a  workhouse  for  the 
emplo3rment  of  indolent  paupers  is  severely 
felt.  The  regular  out-door  relief  in  money 
amounted  in  1883  to  very  nearly  4«.  a  head 
on  a  population  of  180,000.  The  poor-insti- 
tutions of  Bremen  resemble  those  of  Han^ 
burgh,  but  appear  to  be  better  administerecL 
The  aUe-booied  poor  are  set  to  work  in  a  s 
house  of  industry.  The  same  observation  ^ 
applies  to  Lubedc  and  Frankfort,  where  the 
burden  is  very  sli^  and  pauperism  but  iri. 
fling. 

Holland. — The  settiement  of  a  pauper 
in  Holland  la  the  parish  in  which  he  has  re- 
sided four  ccmsecutive  years,  payhig  taxes, 
and,  in  default,  that  of  his  birth*  The  charge 
of  his  relief  rests  with  the  pari^-overseer  of 
his  religious  sect;  but  when  their  means  are 
insufficient,  the  local  administration  supplier 
the  deficiency  from  municipal  funds.  In  fact, 
therefore,  except  in  the  existence  of  veiy 
large  endowments,  and  voluntary  contribu- 
tions from  the  members  of  the  different  re- 
ligious sects  and  charitable  societies,  the  sys- 
tem differs  little  from  the  compulsory  com- 
munal law  of  relief  in  Denmark  and  the 
Cierman  states.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  at. 
tempt  tlius  made  in  Holland  to  obviate  the 
necessity  of  a  poor-rate  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  voluntary  charities  has  glaringly 
ftuled,  since  the  average  expendkure  on  the 
poor  for  the  last  twelve  years  has  amounted 
to  500,000/.,  or  about  U.  ^.  per  head  on 
the  total  population:— an  expenditure  not  equal 
certainly  to  ours,  but  very  large  when  com- 
pared m\h  the  average  expenditure  of  Europe ; 
while  the  number  of  paupers  relieved  has  in- 
creased considerably  beyond  the  ratio  of  in- 
crease of  the  population,  and  is  at  present 
pffoportionatdy  hi^^r  than  even  in  England. 
Dr.  Chalmers,  the  eloquent  advocate  of  the 
'  voluntary  system'  of  poor  relief  would  do 
well  to  consider  this  example  of  the  working 
of  his  principle. 

Bblgiom. — The  Belgian  poor-law  is  chiefly 
grounded  on  the  system  established  through- 
out the  French  empire  by  the  Directory  in 
1706  and  1708.    By  thw  law^  emry  c^ 
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mune  is  required  to  have  at  least  one  *  bu- 
reau de  bienfaisance'  for  tiie  relief  of  its 
poor.  The  funds  arise  from  voluntary  con- 
tributions  and  the  receipts  of  public  exhibi- 
tions— all  deficiencies  being  made  up  by  lev- 
ies raised  in  the  same  manner  as  other  local 
expenses.  Other  sources  of  revenue  were 
subsequently  added.  Relief  is  given  in  poor 
houses  (hospices),  or  a  domicile  (out-door  re-, 
lief).  Settlement  is  acquired  by  birth,  or 
residence  for  a  year  as  a  rated  inhabitant,  or 
two  years  in  service.  Mendicity  and  vagran- 
cy  are  subjected  to  heavy  punishments  in 
dSpat3  de  mendiciU.  The  local  authorities 
are  required  to  employ  their  able-bodied  poor 
on  public  worics,  at  three-fourdis  of  the  aver- 
age wages  of  the  canton. 

So  far  the  poor-law  of  Belgium  and  of 
France  is  the  same.  Since  their  separation 
the  first  has  been  modified  in  a  slight  degree, 
chiefly  by  the  introduction  of  poor  colonies  on 
the  principle  of  those  of  Holland,  in  aid  of 
the  depdU  de  mendicite.  It  is  remarkable 
that  these  dep6ts,  which  are  simply  work- 
houses, are  bound  to  admit  all  applicants.  It 
is  therefore  futile  to  assert  that  a  legal  right  to 
relief  is  not  established  in  Belgium  as  in  the 
other  northern  states  of  Europe.  Every 
town  in  Belgium  has  its  hospital  for  the  sick, 
which  is  likewise  open  to  every  applicant. 
The  poor-colonies  of  Belgium  seem  not  to 
have  succeeded,  having  involved  themselves 
}p  debt  exceeding  the  amount  of  property  cre- 
ated in  them.  The  report  of  M.  Dup^ctiaux 
is  very  unfavorable  to  these  colonies;  buti 
with  the  example  of  the  Dutch  in  view,  we 
may  suspect  that  the  fault  is  in  Belgian  man- 
agement. 

France. — ^We  have  already  stated  the  gen- 
eral outline  of  the  French  establishments  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  consisting  of  hospices 
for  the  infirm,  hospitals  for  the  sick,  dep6ts  de 
mendicit6  for  vagrants  and  beggars  (constitut- 
ing tiie  in-doors  relief),  and  bureaux  de  bien- 
faisance for  the  secours  d  domicUet  or  out 
doors  relief.  The  fimds  are  partly  provided 
by  voluntary  contributions,  and  collections  in 
the  churches,  and  the  deficiency  is  supplied 
from  the  octroi,  or  municipal  fimds  of  the  com- 
mune. These  institutions  seem  to  be  in  full 
operation  only  in  the  town  districts.  In  the 
country  the  administration  of  relief  is  imper- 
fectly organized,  and  great  distress  isocca- 
sionally  felt,  which  would  be  intolerable  were 
it  not  that,  owing  to  the  extreme  dispersion  and 
subdivision  of  landed  property  which  has  fol- 
lowed the  sale  of  the  church  and  Emigre  es- 
tates at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  and  the 
law  of  equal  succession,^  there  are  few  pea- 
sants in  France  who  are  not  proprietors  of 
land,  and  thus  raised  above  want.  No  less 
than  20,000,000  out  of  the  entire  population 


of  92,000,000  belong  to  the  class  of  landed 
proprietors !  The  government  of  France,  in 
times  of  distress,  comes  likewise  in  aid  of  the 
communes,  by  emplo3nng  large  numbers  of 
poor  on  public  works,  such  as  roads,  canals, 
&c. 

According  to  M.  Chaleauvieux,  the  popu- 
lation  of  the  towns  in  which  a  system  of 
relief  is  thoroughly  organized  amounts  to 
3,500,000  persons,  and  the  cost  of  the  relief 
aimually  distributed  to  1,800,000/.  sterling. 
This  would  bring  the  expenditure  per  head 
to  nearly  as  much  as  in  England.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  population  in  the  receipt  of 
relief  is  even  greater.  In  Havre,  with  a 
population  of  28,000,  not  less  than  5000  re- 
ceive  occasional  relief.  In  Caen  there  are 
six  or  seven  thousand  paupers  to  a  popula- 
tion of  40,000.  (Majendie,  Appendix  F.,  p. 
42.) 

A  general  inspection  and  supervision  of 
tiiese  establishments,  and  of  their  accounts,  is 
carried  on  by  authorities  appointed  by  the 
crown.      The  inspectors  make   their  visits 
quite  unexpectedly.     In  addition  to  this  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  issues   annually  his 
general  ordonnances  an  instructions,  which  are 
equivalent  to  the  general  rules  of  our  Poor- 
Law  Commission.     The  conclusion  of  the 
ordonnance  of  1828,  given  by  M.  Majendie, 
exhibits  the  enlightened  spirit  that  character- 
ises  the   French  system,  in  which  the  just 
medium  is  preserved  between  indiscriminate 
charity  on  the  one  side,  and  extreme  seveV' 
ity  on  the  other.     We  would  recommend  the 
document  to  the  study  of  our  Malthusian  ex- 
Lord  Chancellor.     He  will  there  see  that  it 
is  very  possible  for  an  enlightened  govern- 
ment to  recognise  the  claim  upon  society  of 
tfcose  among  its  subjects   who  by  force  of 
circumstances  are  reduced  to  destitution— 
whether  bv  sudden  calamity,  infirmity,  or  the 
impossibihty  of  finding  employment — with- 
out either  encouraging  idleness  and  improv- 
idence by  indiscrimmate  indulgence— or  by 
a  refusal  of  all  help,  risking  tiie  destruction 
of  life,  and  endangering  the  peace  and  prop- 
erty of  those  upon  whom,  sooner  than  per- 
ish,  the  unrelieved  poor  will  surely  prey  in 
some  shape  or  other. 

In  the  rural  districts  of  France,  the  sys- 
tem of  relief  is,  as  has  been  said,  very  par- 
tial and  irregular.  In  Brittany  there  appears 
to  be  none.  Nantes  and  the  other  large 
towns  have  their  regular  establishments,  bi* 
the  rural  communes  neglect  their  poor,  and  are 
consequentiy  infested  with  mendicants.  Brit- 
tany  is  the  poorest  part  of  France,  and  the 
system  of  cultivation  in  very  small  farms, 
together  with  the  number  of  beggars,  pro- 
duces a  state  of  society  somewhat  resembling 
that  of  Ireland. o" 
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•Farms  are  gmall.  Their  average  size 
does  not  exceed  14  acres.  Some  are  as  small 
as  two  acres.  There  are  many  of  from  four 
to  eight  The  largest  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Biest  is  38  acres.  The  farmers  are  poor,  and 
live  miserably ;  yet  their  wants  being  few  and 
eadiy  satisfied,  they  are  comparatively  hap- 
py. Their  food  consists  of^  barley-oread, 
butter,  buck- wheat  (made  mto  puddings,  por- 
ridge, and  cakes),  soup  composed  of  cabbage- 
water,  a  little  grease  or  butter,  and  sah,  pour^ 
ed  on  bread;  potatoes;  meat  twice  a  week 
(always  salt  pork).  A  family  of  twelve,  in- 
eluding  servants  and  children,  consumes  an- 
Dually  about  700  pounds  of  pork,  and  100 
pounds  of  cow  beef;  the  latter  only  on  fes- 
tivals  

•  The  class  of  daily  laborers  is  almost  un- 
known. The  inmates  of  each  farm,  consist- 
ing  of  the  fariner*s  family,  and  one,  two,  or 
three  male,  and  as  many  female  servants  (ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  farm),  paid  annual 
wages,  and  who  live  with  the  family,  suflQce 
fwr  the  eeneral  work.  At  harvest  some  ad- 
ditional hands  are  employed.  These  are 
generally  persons  who  work  two  or  three 
months  m  the  year  and  beg  during  the  re- 
mainder. Daily  laborers  and  beggars  may 
therefore,  in  the  country,  be  classed  under  the 
same  head.  The  conditions  of  the  poorer 
formers,  daily  laborers,  and  beggars  are  so 
near  akin,  that  the  passage  fnnn  one  state  to 
the  other  is  very  frequent 

*  Mendicity  is  not  considered  disgraceful  in 
Brittany.  Farmers  allow  their  children  to 
beg  along  the  roads.  On  saint's  days,  cspe- 
ciidly  the  festivab  of  celebrated  saints,  whose 
shrines  attract  numerous  votaries  (all  of 
whom  give  something,  be  it  ever  so  little,  to 
the  poor),  the  aeed,  infirm,  and  children  of 
poor  fanners  and  laborers,  turn  out.  Some 
small  hamlets  are  even  totally  abandoned  by 
their  inhabitants  for  two  or  three  days.  All 
attend  the  festival  to  beg. 

*The  Bretons  are  hospitable.  Charity  and 
hospitality  are  considered  religious  duties. 
Pood  and  shelter  for  a  night  are  never  reftised. 
♦Several  attempts  to  suppress  mendicity 
have  been  unsuccessful.  District  asylums 
were  established.  No  sooner  were  they  filled 
thaii  the  vacancies  in  the  beggar-stands  were 
immediately  replenished  by  fresh  subjects 
from  the  country;  it  being  a  general  feeling 
that  it  is  much  easier  and  more  comfortable 
to  live  by  alms  than  by  labor. 

*In  towns  where  the  police  is  well  re^lat- 
«d,  the  only  mendicants  permitted  to  sojourn 
are  paupers  belonging  to  the  parish.  They 
are  known  by  a  tin  badge  for  wnich  they  pay 
at  the  poHce-ofiice. 

*No  such  thing  is  known  as  a  legal  claim 
for  assistance  from  public  or  private  charities. 
*  The  principal  cause  of  misery  is  inebriety ; 
its  frequency  among  the  lower  orders  keeps 
them  in  porarty.  The  "cabaret"  (wine  and 
brandy  5iop)  absorbs  a  great  portion  of  their 
earnings.  This  vice  is  not  confined  to  men ; 
the  women  partake  of  it'— Senior,  p.  162. 

W^e  have  quoted  this  passage  at  length  to 
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show  the  similarity  of  the  state  ofthin^ 
brought  about  by  the  absence  of  a  public 
provision  for  the  relief  and  employment  of 
the  poor  in  two  countries,  otherwise  so  un- 
like, as  Brittany  and  Ireland.  Though  the 
above  picture  is  a  dark  one,  it  faintly  resem- 
bles the  blackness  of  Ireland.  The  *  misery' 
of  Brittany  would  be  unheard-of  luxury  there. 
*Pork,  beef,  butter,  soup,  bread,  puddings, 
and  cakes,'  are  things  unknown  to  the  small 
farmer  of  Ireland,  who  cannot  always  pro- 
cure a  f\ill  meal  even  of  the  eternal  dry  po- 
tatoe. 

It  is  probable  that  the  system  of  relief 
which  succeeds  so  well  in  the  towns  at 
France  will,  before  long,  be  perfected  in  the 
country  likewise  by  the  union  of  communes 
under  district  boards. 

Austrian  States. — There  are  no  returns 
from  Vienna  in  the  volume  before  us ;  nor 
is  there  any  cause  assigned  for  their  absence. 
We    have    reason   to   believe  that  institu- 
tions exist  in  Austria  proper  and  Hungary 
very  similar  to  those  of  rru^sia  and  Ba- 
vana.     That  the  effectual  relief  of  the  desti- 
tute is  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  prominent 
interest  by  the  government,  even  in  the  Ital- 
ian provmces,  is  proved  by  the  large  sums 
annually  made  over  by  it  in  Venice  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  of  local  funds.     Mr.  Mo- 
ney's report  from  Venice  is  the  only  state- 
ment given  in  the  Appendix  as  to  the  system 
of  rehef  prevailing  m  any  part  of  the  Aus- 
trian dominions.      It  appears  from  this  thaf 
a  conjmission  of  public  charity  is  organized 
there^  whose  duty  it  is  to  investigate  and  re- 
lieve all  cases  of  real  distress.     The  relief  is 
usuallyoffered  in  weekly  allowances  of  mon- 
ey.    There  are  likewise  houses  of  industry, 
where  work  of  various  descriptions  is  provid- 
ed for  the  able-bodied.     In  winter  relief  is 
distributed  in  food  and  clothing.     The  funds 
at   the    disposal    of  the    commission    con- 
sist of  charitable  endowments,  contributions 
from  the  commune,  and  from  the  |;ovem- 
ment     In  the  last  year,  42,705  individuals 
{being  very  nearly  one  half  of  the  entire  ^pop* 
ulation)  received  some  relief;  and  the  num- 
ber in  houses  of  industry  and  hospitals  was 
4667.     The  total  expenditure  may  be  taken 
to   average  100,0007.  sterling  for  the  city  of 
Venice  3one,  which  now  contains  a  popula- 
tion of  112,000.     Of  this  sum  the  govern- 
ment  contributes  about  one  half.     Mendicity 
is  strictiy  prohibited,  and  punished  by  the  po- 
Kce.     Every  commune  in  the  Venetian  pro- 
vinces  (and  the  same  law,  we  know,  prevails 
through  the  Milanese)  is  bound  to  support  the 
poor  and  indigent  within  its  limits,  whether 
they  be  natives  of  the  commune  or  not ;  but 
they  have  a  claim  for  payment  on  the  parish 
to  which  the  pauper  belongs,  which  is  that  of 
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his  birth,  unless  he  have  gained  a  settlement 
elsewhere  by  ten  years' residence. 

We  have  now  gone  through  nearly  all  the 
states  of  Europe,  and  found  in  each  a 
methodical  system  of  relief  for  the  poor,  em- 
bracing all  the  leading  principles  of  the  Eng- 
lish system,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  an- 
swering the  object  proposed,  that,  namely, 
of  extirpating  mendicity,  preventing  destitu- 
tion, and  removing  that  excuse  for  and  pro- 
vocative  to  crime  which  destitution  necessa- 
rily affords. 

There  remain  only  the  nations  of  the  south 
of  Europe,  Spain  and    Portugal,    southern 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Turkey.     The  reports 
from  some  of  these  countries  are  wnolly 
wanting.     Where  we  have  reports,  the  relief 
of  the  poor  seems  to  be  imperfectiy  organiz- 
ed, though    considerable  establishments   of 
a  charitable  nature  exist.     In  fact  the  mon- 
asteries themselves  may  be  considered  in 
these  countries  as  supplying  in  a  great  de- 
gree  the  wants  of  the  poor.     We  have  no 
accounts  from  Spain,  or  the  Roman  Neapo- 
litan states.    In  Portugal^  besides  the  monas- 
teries, there  are  houses  of  refuge  for  the 
poor  at  various  places,  called  *  Misericordias,' 
which  are  supported  by  royal  gifts,  bequests, 
and  private  donations.     Other  houses,  called 
*  Recolhimentos,'  take  in  a  limited  number  of 
aged  and   infirm  poor  of  both  sexes,  lodge, 
clothe,  and  feed  them.     These  establishments 
are  supported  in  part  l)y  the  municipalities. 
There  are  also  public  hospitals  in  the  towns 
where  the  sick  poor  are  received  and  treated 
gratis.    Foundling  hospitals  here,  as  through- 
out the  south  01  Europe,  and  even  France 
and  Belgium,  offer  a  ready  refuge  for  illegit- 
imate children  and  orphans.     In  most  towns 
there  are  schools  open  for  the  education   of 
poor  children  free  of  expense.     The  institu- 
tions for  the  poor  in  the  Azores  seem  to  be  of 
a  similar  character.     In  the  Sardinian  states 
there  are  hospitals  for  the  sick  in  every  town 
and  large  village,  and  many  charitable  insti- 
tutions ;  but  there  is  no  sufficient  relief  se- 
cured to  the  destitute,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  country  swarms  with  mendicants,  whom 
the  law,  however  severe,  cannot  deter  from 
following  their  disgusting  and  degrading  avo- 
cation.     Those  who  have  travelled  tl^ough 
that  country  must  have  been  struck  by  the 
contrast  it  affords  in  this  respect  to  the  other 
European  states.      In   Greece  and   Turkey 
there  are  a  few  hospitals,  charitable  estab- 
lishments of  a  religious  nature,  and  khans, 
where  vagrants  are  provided  with  sheher  and 
ft)od.     In  Turkey,  schools  are  attached  to 
the  mosques,  in  which  chiUren  of  every  de- 
scription receive  gratuitous    instruction    in 
reading  and  writing. 
United  States  of  Ajierica.-— The  sys-| 


tem  of  the  United  States  was  derived  from 
that  of  England.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  43d  of 
Elizabeth,  modified  in  the  difierent  provinces 
by  the  exigencies  of  their  local  circumstances. 
The  States  have  been  much  occupied  of  late, 
like  ourselves,  in  reforming  the  administra- 
tion of  their  poor-laws.  The  changes  they 
have  made  consist  principally  in  endeavor- 
ing to  avoid  giving  relief  out  of  the  work- 
house, and  in  maiking  the  work-house  an 
abode  in  which  none  but  the  destitute  will 
remain.  Compared  with  our  own,  the  sys- 
tem  is  in  general  rigid.  We  need  scarcely 
remark  thfet  this  severity  is  perfectly  proper 
in  a  country  whose  boundless  margin  of  un- 
appropriated land,  of  the  first  quality,  ofiers  a 
sure  resource  for  every  able-bodied  person 
who  is  willing  to  live  by  his  industry — while 
the  same  degree  of  severity  wovdd  be  unjusti- 
fiable in  an  over-peopled  country  possessing 
no  such  resource.  Let  England  offer  every 
able-bodied  pauper  a  free  conveyance  to  her 
Canadian  provinces,  and  the  more  rigorous 
work-house  system  of  the  United  States  may 
safely  and  justly  be  introduced  here — but  not 
till  then.  We  hope  this  distinction  will  be 
borne  in  mind  by  our  Poor-L#aw  Commission- 
ers, and  that  they  vrill  not  be  in  ahurryto 
copy  the  severest  regulations  of  the  American 
system — such  as  the  sale  of  every  pauper's 
goods  before  relief  is  granted  to  him—the  tak- 
ing  away  of  children  from  their  parents— 
and  their  dispersion  to  different  parts  of  the 
state  beyond  their  reach  or  knowledge.  The 
American  poor-law  fulfils  perfecdy  the  great 
object  of  the  institution— the  prevention  of 
mendicancy,  and  the  disorders  which  unreliev- 
ed  destitution  could  not  but  occasion.  Jona- 
than grumbles  a  little  sometimes  at  the  cost ; 
apd  some  writers  there,  as  here,  have  argued, 
from  the  occasional  abuse  of  the  principle, 
against  its  use.  But  the  universal  establish- 
ment and  maintenance  of  the  law  in  every 
part  of  the  Confederation  is  the  best  proof  of 
its  acknowledged  utility. 

Thus  it  appears  that  every  state  in  the 
world  professing  to  call  itself  civilized,  what- 
ever its  form  of  government,  whether  mo- 
narchic-al  or  republican,  possesses  institution* 
established  by  positive  legal  enactments,  for 
preventing  destitution,  by  affording  a  certain 
relief  to  mose  who  are  on  the  vei^  of  it— 
Ikeland  alone  excepted !  Even  Siberia  has 
its  poor-law  !  The  despotic  government  of 
Russia  holds  itself  responsible  for  affording 
the  means  of  existence  to  every  one  of  its 
subjects.  '  In  Ireland  alone  is  to  be  found  a 
population  abandoned  to  the  mercy  of  the 
elements,  of  chance,  or  rather  of  die  legal 
owners  of  the  soil,  who  are  protected  by  an 
armed  police  and  a  strong  military  garrison 
in  the  exaction  of  imheard-of  pecuniai^  rents 
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from  a  destitute  tenantry — ^rents  which  are 
only  paid  by  the  exportation  of  the  great  bulk 
of  the  food  raised  in  the  country,  leaving 
those  who  grow  it  a  bare  subsistence  on  a  diet 
of  potatoes,  eked  out  occasionally  by  weeds  ! 
There  rests  not  so  foul  a  blot,  we  fearlessly 
assert,  on  the  character  of  any  other  govern, 
naent !  The  wretchedness  of  the  mass  of  the 
people  of  Ireland  has  no  parallel  on  the  face 
of  the  globe  in  any  nation,  savage  or  civilized ! 
A  population  of  eight  millions,  left  to  live  or 
die  as  it  may  happen  !  And  what  is  the  con- 
sequence  of  such  neglect  ?  Let  the  tremen- 
dous  power  exercised  by  base  ct^ — jpower 
based  on  the  misery  of  the  people,  and  their 
despair  of  obtaining  protection  or  relief  from 
the  established  government  and  legislature — 
let  this  be  our  first,  as  it  is  the  most  obvious, 
answer  to  this  question.  But  the  first  report 
of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  into  the  state  of 
the  poor  in  Ireland  has  just  fallen  into  our 
hands,  and  we  cannot  devote  our  remaining 
space  to  any  better  purpose  than  that  of  giv- 
ing an  abstract  of  the  appalling  evidence  with 
which  that  frightful  volume  teems  of  the  con- 
ditioQ  ;o  which  neglect  has  reduced  one-tlurd 
of  the  population  of  the  British  Islands. 

The  volume  we  have  before  us  embraces 
only  the  first  part  of  the  subject,  namely,  the 
condition  of  the  poor  of  Ireland,  and  the  im- 
perfect modes  of  support  to  which  they  are 
driven  from  want  of  any  legalized  system. 
The  inquiry  has  been  carried  on  in  a  praise- 
worthy manner,  apparently  with  perfect  fair- 
ness  and  openness ;  and  the  result  is  given 
in  a  form  which  is  not  only  easily  accessible, 
but  obviates  all  suspicion  of  management  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  particular  views. 
Assistant  commissioners  were  sent  into  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.     They  held  sit- 
tings in  some  one  parish  in  every  barony  of 
secenteen  different  counties — ^in  all,  in  upwards 
of  one  hundred  parishes.     At  these  meetings 
they  obtained  the  attendance  of  persons  of  ail 
classes,  from  the  land-owner  and  magistrate 
to  the  mendicant  himself,  and  by  questions 
addressed  to  this  assemblage,  and  which  were 
suggested  by  lists  furnished  from  the  Central 
Board,  they  elicited  answers  elucidatory  of  all 
the  different  points  of  inquiry.     These  an- 
swers were  written  down  in  the  words  they 
were  given  in,  and  the  minutes  of  the  exami- 
liation  were  forwarded  immediately  to  the 
commission  in  Dublin.     Thejr  are  now  print- 
ed as  sent  in,  except  that  a  division  has  been 
naade  of  them  unoer  several  distinct  heads, 
with  reference  to  the  different  classes  of  poor, 
«tt.— .1.  Deserted  and  Orphan  Children ;  2. 
Illegitimate  Children,  and  their  mothers ;  3. 
Widows,  with  Families  of  Young  Children ; 
4»  the  Impotent  through  Age  or  Infirmity ;  5. 
^  Sick  Poor;  6.  the  Able-bodied  out  of 


Work ;  7.  Vagrants.  This  mode  of  treating 
the  subject  we  consider  a  very  judicious  one. 
It  brings  the  contents  of  this  bulky  volume 
under  the  eye  in  distinct  masses,  each  con- 
taining a  separate  subject,  while  die  local  ar- 
rangement  being  preserved  throughout  each, 
the  reader  is  enabled  to  follow  that  order,  if 
he  prefer  it.  In  the  English  inquiry,  there 
was  so  great  a  variety  in  3ie  modes  of  admi- 
nistering  the  poor-laws  in  different  districts, 
that  it  became  perhaps  necessary  to  airrange 
the  evidence  under  topographical  heads.  In 
Ireland,  there  is  a  striking  uniformity  in  the 
wretched  poverty  of  the  people  through  every 
quarter  of  the  country,  varied  only  by  the  dif- 
ferent characters  of  individual  landlords  or  of 
their  agents.  The  discrepancies  that  appear 
on  the  face  of  the  evidence  are  not  owing  to 
the  shifting  of  the  scene  from  Leinster  to 
Connaught,  but  from  the  estate  of  one  noble 
lord  to  that  of  another— or  to  its  being  taken 
down  from  the  mouth  of  a  landlord  or  a  farm- 
er, a  rich  man  or  a  poor  one.  Trifling  varitu 
tions  of  this  nature  are  obvious  throughout 
this  volume ;  but  a  general  admission  runs 
through  the  whole  of  the  almost  intolerable 
evils  of  the  present  state  of  thmgs. 

We  now  present  our  readers  with  a  brief 
abstract  of  the  evidence  under  the  several 
heads  above  mentioned;  and,  to  avoid  all 
charge  of  misrepresentation,  we  shall  employ 
for  the  most  part  the  very  words  eidier  of  the 
assistant  commissioners  themselves,  or  of  the 
witnesses  whom  they  examined  in  op^a  courts, 
and  in  the  presence  of  their  neighbors  of  every 
grade  in  society. 

1.  Deserted  and  Orphan  Children. — ^De- 
serted  children  are  always  supposed  to  be  ille- 
gitimate. This  is  the  only  class  of  miserable 
objects  for  which  the  law  of  Ireland  has  made 
any  provision  whatever,  being  perhaps  the 
only  class  that  should  have  been  excluded 
from  such  care,  since  the  public  support  of 
foundlings  is  undoubtedly  an  inducement  to 
the  crime  of  their  desertion.  The  church- 
wardens  of  every  parish  are  bound  to  take 
charge  of  and  provide  for  deserted  children. 
But  since  the  abolition  of  church  cess  there 
has  been  a  difficulty  in  procuring  the  neces- 
sary funds,  for  which  a  presentment  by  the 
judge  of  assize  is  supposed  to  be  required ; 
and  consequently  this  practice  is  much  discon- 
tinued of  late.  Exposed  children  not  unfre- 
quently  perish  before  they  are  discovered, 
and  since  the  closing  of  the  Foundling  Hos- 
pital,  and  the  increased  reluctance  of  parities 
to  provide  for  deserted  children,  it  is  the  opin- 
ion of  not  a  few  that  *  infanticide  has  tasen 
the  place  of  desertion.' — p.  17.  *  Children 
are  often  found  dead  under  suspicious  circum- 
stances.'  *  'Fhere  are  certainly  many  child- 
ren buried  in  private  bunal-groirnds  in  diis 
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and  the  neighboring  county,  with  no  service 
performed,  and  no  notice  taken  of  them.' 
(Mr.  St,  George,  p.  49.)  [The  children  are 
not  always  dead  when  so  buried,  as  witness 
the  case  which  occurred  at  the  last  spring 
assizes,  where  a  mother  was  convicted  and 
executed,  for  burying  her  infant  aUve/] 

Orphans  are  very  numerous,  especially 
since  the  cholera  swept  off  so  many  of  the 
poor.  There  is  no  public  provision  for  them. 
Whsd  becomes  of  them  is  scarcely  known ; 
some  get  shelter  among  friends  or  relatives : 
some  support  themselves  imperfectly  by  beg- 
gary :  others  starve  !  Many  .cases  are  men- 
tioned  of  families  of  orphans,  three,  four,  or 
five  together,  the  eldest  not  above  eight  or 
nine  years  old,  without  a  friend  to  look  after 
them,  wandering  from  door  to  door,  begging 
for  food.  *  In  tfie  county  of  Waterford,  near 
Clonmel,  two  orphan  chUdren  died  about  six 
years  ago  of  starvation.  They  were  about 
twelve  years  old.  They  perished  by  the 
road-side,  having  feinted  away  as  they  were 
way.fering.' — p,  31. 

2.  Bastardy.  Illegitimate  children  seem 
to  be  numerous  in  most  parishes,  though  their 
birth  is  concealed  as  much  as  possible,  and 
they  often  disappear  mysteriously.  Mr.  No- 
lan <  knows  of  three  cases  of  infanticide  in  his 
parish  (TuUow,  county  Carlow),  hi  the  last 
three  years,  and  four  besides  of  desertion.' — 
p.  61.  Several  cases  are  mentioned,  in  dif- 
ferent  parishes,  of  the  bodies  of  children  being 
found  in  canals,  rivers,  eelweirs,  ditches,  and 
bogs,  or  in  dunghills,  routed  up  and  partly  de- 
voured by  swine  or  dogs,  &c.  Many  such 
cases  must  occur  for  one  that  is  detected  by 
ihe  discovery  of  the  infant's  remains. 

The  mother  of  an  illegitimate  chik)  may 
Bue  the  father,  by  the  Irish  law,  for  vxiges^  at 
petty  or  quarter  sessions.  The  threat  of  this 
proceeding  frequently  (as  in  England,  imder 
the  late  law  of  affiliation)  brings  the  father  to 
agree  to  marriage.  '  Nothing  is  so  common 
as  hushand-hundng  in  this  manner.' — ^p.  53. 
But  threats  (^prosecutions  for  rtupe  are  almost 
as  frequent  for  the  same  object.  Mr.  Lyons, 
P.  P.,  is  confident  that '  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
of  rape  are  JktitumSf  sot  up  for  the  purpose 
of  forcing  marriage.^--p.  53.  Prostitution 
and  beggary  are  the  only  resources  of  mo- 
thers who  are  refused  marriage,  and  cannot 
obtam  toages  from  the  fether.  They  are  ge- 
nerally shunned.  <  Their  children  are  brought 
up  in  vice  and  misery,  and  become  pests  to 
society,  if,  as  seldom  happens^  they  outlive  the 
age  of  infency.' — ^p.  77.  So  much  for  the 
boasted  superiority  in  morals  of  the  Irish  pea- 
santiy  over  the  English,  whom  a  long  receipt 
of  parish  relief  is  saki  to  have  depraved  and 
corrupted. 

d«  Widows  with  ChUdren. — ^A  very  nume- 


rous  class.    Out  of  one  hundred  families  there 
appear  to  be  usually  from  twelve  to  eighteen 
widows.     They  are  generally  described  as 
living  in  a  more  wretched  state  than  any  other 
class — if  there  can  be  degrees  where  aU  seem 
on  the  verge  of  starvation.     *  They  are  sel- 
dom  half  fed.     One  meal  of  potatoes  a  day 
the  utmost  they  can  expect,  elced  out  often 
with  unwholesome  weeds.' — p.   141.      Mr. 
Cotter,  Rector  of  the  parish  of  Templetrive, 
county  Cork,  says,  *  I  recollect  a  case  which 
may  give  some  idea  of  the  state  to  which  wo- 
men of  the  laboring  class  are  sometimes  re- 
duced.     About  five  or  six  years  ago,  during 
a  time  of  distress,  I  gave  a  kind  of  soup  to 
some  of  them  every  evening.     One  evening 
thev  came  before  the  soup  was  ready,  ana 
waited  in  the  yard.     Some  cabbage-stumps 
that  were  thrown  out  of  the  kitchen  were  lying 
about :  the  pigs  and  fowls  had  picked  them 
almost  quite  l»re.     I  saw  myself  six  or  seven 
of  the  poor  women  turn  their  faces  towards 
the  wall  and  eat  the  stumps  the  pigs  had  leJV 
— p.  161.     Little  or  no  employment  is  open 
to  this  class.    They  oocasbnally  earn  a  penny 
or  two  by  spinning ;  but  cannot  possibly  live 
on  their  earnings:  frequently  resort  to  the 
sale  of  illicit  spirits,  as  a  means  of  livelihood, 
being  screened  and  countenanced  in  this,  out 
of  compassion,  by  the  neighbors ;  widows  of 
cottiers  and  fkrmers  are   almost  invariably 
turned  out  of  their  holdings  on  the  husband's 
death  by  the  landlord,  utterly  improvided  for. 
*The  landlords   find  them   troublesome.'— 
'They  can  seldom  pay  their  rent.'     The 
bailifi*  of  a  landlord  m  Mayo  says,  *  I  have 
turned  out  many  a  widow.     I  canted  (sold  an- 
der  distress  for  rent)  all  they  had  in  the  worid, 
except  perhaps  the  blanket  and  a  bag  of  pota- 
toes to  set  out  with. '    *  These  unfortunate  out- 
casts  are  sometimes  sufiered  by  the  farmers  to 
erect  hovels  on  the  skirts  of  bogs,  or  in  a  ditch 
by  the  way-side  ;  such  hovels  being  merely  a 
few  sticks  leaning  against  a  bank  and  covered 
with  sods.     The  landlords,  however,  discoun- 
tenance the  practice,  and,  without  considering 
what  is  to  become  of  the  wretched  inmates, 
order  the  hovels  to  be  pulled  down.'    If  not 
ejected,  their  fate  is  littie  better.      Widoir 
M'Coy  furnishes  an  example  of  the  difficulties  . 
which,  even  under  these  more  favorable  cir- 
cumstances, are  to  be  encountered.    She  thus 
tells  her  own  story : — 

*  I  have  been  near  two  years  a  widow.  I 
have  five  children.  The  eldest  is  seven  years 
old.  My  husband  held  two  acres  of  land, 
which  I  continue  to  hold»  and  for  which  I  pay 
£1,  7s,  6d.  rent ;  it  is  considered  a  bargain- 
My  huitand  left  me  %  cow  of  little  value.  I 
9cAd  it  to  pay  his  funeral  expenses.  Ihaveno 
means  of  support  except  the  land.  Myfnenos 
and  neighbm  tiU  it  for  iD^jiJai^iBg  it^w^ 
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tatoes.  My  cabin  fell  in  soon  after  my  hus- 
band's death.  The  neighbors  built  me  a  new 
one,  but  the  rain  comes  through  the  roof, 
which  is  badly  thatched,  and  beats  in  through 
the  walls,  which  I  had  not  the  means  of  pl^ 
tering.  I  sleep  on  the  eround,  which  is  al- 
most constantly  wet,  and  often  have  not  so 
much  straw  as  would  fill  a  hat  On  a  wet 
night  I  must  go  to  a  neiffhbor*s  house  with 
my  infant  child,  bom  sher  my  husband's 
death.  I  have  but  a  sinde  fold  of  a  blanket 
to  cover  my  whole  family.  I  have  had  it  for 
eight  years.  My  children  are  almost  miked. 
I  have  myself  a  Dad  lump  on  the  shoulder,  for 
which  I  cannot  procure  medical  assistance. 
It  is  setting  worse  through  the  famishing  I 
have  had.  I  do  not  ex^ct  to  hold  on  the 
land.  My  potato-crop  this  year  was  bcui ;  it 
cannot  last  me  many  weeks.  I  stuck  to  the 
cabin  while  I  could,  but  I  have  now  nothing 
hefore  me  for  Uie  winter  but  to  Mralk  the 
world  with  my  children;  and  they  are  so 
young,  I  must  carry  three  of  them.'  *  It  was 
agreed,'  says  the  asnstant  commissioner,  'by 
all  the  by-standers,  including  two  magistrates, 
two  protestant  rectors,  and  several  catholic 
priests,  farmers,  and  shop-keepers,  that  few 
widows  of  the  smaller  landholders,  much  less 
(^laborers)  can  be  better  circumstanced  than 
this  woman,  and  that  she  affords  a  fair  illus- 
tration of  the  common  case  of  a  widow  sink- 
ing into  beeffary,  and  of  the  struggles  she 
makes  to  h(ud  herself  above  it.' 

The  gentry,  the  report  says,  scarcely  ever 
assist  these  poor  women ;— but  the  laborers 
will  often  work  a  day  or  so  for  them  gratis 
(Sundays),  in  gettbg  in  the  crop  of  their  little 
land,  or  buildmg  them  a  hovel ;  « particularly 
if  their  husbands  have  suffered  in  the  cause 
of  the  country,^  i.  e.  been  executed  for  shoot- 
ing a  rackrenting  agent  or  a  tithe-proctor. — 
p.  132.. 

Those  who  beg  usually  do  so  at  first  away 
from  home  :  many  are  driven  by  distress  to 
prostitution.  Some  have  too  much  pride  to 
beg,  and  pine  in  hopeless  misery  m  some 
wretched  cabin,  subsisting  on  the  precarious 
charity  of  their  neighbors,  who  are  Utde  better 
off  than  themselves,  till  want  and  disease  re- 
lease  them  from  a  life  of  intolerable  hardship. 
In  the  single  parish  of  Killaloe,  county  Clare, 
the  Roman  Catholic  priest  speaks  of  sixty 
widows  existing  in  this  destitute  state.  The 
assistant  commissioners  visited  some  of  them 

'The  first  was  Mary  Slattery.  On  asking 
for  her  at  her  own  door,  the  decency  of  her 
appearance  caused  surprise,  but  her  comfort 
was  only  apparent.  **  I  am,"  she  said,  "  the 
widow  of  a  pensioner,  and  have  not  a  sin^e 
person  on  this  earth  to  look  to.  I  can  get  no 
employment,  and,"  pointing  to  the  fire,  "  I  had 
iK>t  a  sod  (^  turf  to  warm  a  drink  for  my  sick 
child,  till  a  neighbor  gave  me  what  is  m  the 
grate.  All  I  and  my  family  have  had  to  eat 
^o-day  was  four  cold  potatoes,  and  now  I  have 
'^othini^  for  my  supper.    I  pay  one  shilling  a 


week  rent  for  this  cabin.  I  let  that  corner  Qf 
it  to  a  woman  and  her  four  children  for  one 
shilling  and  sixpence  a  week,  and,  though  she 
pays  me  that,  tne  rain  comes  down  tlm>ugh 
the  roof  on  her,  and  she  never  slept  a  wink 
last  night,  trying  how  she  should  keep  her 
bed-clothes  dry.  As  Grod  knows  my  neart, 
where  I  spent  the  night  myself  was  on  the 
hearth-stone,  crying  and  praying  that  Gk>d 
would  look  down  on  me  and  my  children." ' 

This  is  but  a  sample  of  many  similar  scenes 
which  the  assistant  commissioners  themselves 
witnessed.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  it 
is  utterly  out  of  all  question  that  a  laborer 
should  be  able  to  lay  by  any  provision  for 
his  wife  and  family  in  case  of  his  sickness  or 
death.  It  will  be  seen  shortly  that  it  is  more 
than  he  can  do  to  maintain  hunself  and  them 
when  in  health  and  strength. 

4.  The  Impotent  through  Age. — Laborers 
usually  break  down  at  the  age  of  fifly-five  or 
sixty,  from  the-eflfects  of  scanty  food  and 
clothing,  and  exposure  to  the  weather.  The 
same  k  reported  of  mechanics.  '  If  there  is 
a  bridge  to  be  built,  there  will  not  be  ai  man 
above  fifty-five  upon  it.*  The  cottiers  and 
small  holders  decline  from  forty.  •  Poverty 
bends  their  spirit  and  breaks  them  down.' — 
p.  208. 

Tlie  aged  have  usually  been  supported  by 
their  children,  who  give  them  *  a  comer,  and 
a  bit  and  sup.'  '  If  sickly,  and  in  want  of 
nicer  food  than  potatoes,  they  may  die,'  for 
none  other  is  to  be  had,  and  well  were  it  had 
they  enough  of  that  to  ke^  life  in  them* — 

*  But  the  custom  of  supportmg  their  parents, 
which  used  to  be  the  pnde  of  the  Irish  peas- 
ants, is  deca3nng  fast  from  the  pressure  of  the 
times  and  incapacity.'  'Laborers  support- 
ing their  parents  are  oflen  reduced  to  one 
meal  of  diy  potatoes  a  day.  It  comes  some- 
times to  counting  the  potatoes.  Then,  as 
the  second  family  grows  large,  the  daughter, 
in-law  begins  to  grumble.  She  will  not  see 
her  children  starved  to  feed  her  husband's  pa- 
rents.  <  Being  always  at  home,'  says  one 
witness,  *  she  is  apt  to  find  her  husband's  fa- 
ther  in  the  way,  and  you  will  see  the  old  man 
coweripg  in  a  comer  of  the  chimney,  as  if  he 
was  endeavoring  to  hide  himself  from  her.' — 
p.  230.     Domestic  q^uarrels  arise,  the  old  peo- 

{)le's  lives  are  embittered,  and  they  are  at 
erigth  driven  out  to  beg.  This  is  the  com- 
mon  process.     An  old  man  says  himself, 

*  The  few  potatoes,  sir,  I  eat,  cannot  do  me 
good,  for  I  am  afraid  they  are  grudged  me ; 
and  what  is  more,  I  gmc^e  them  to  myself 
when  I  see  so  many  young  mouths  opening 
for  them.' — ^p.  189.  One  witness  asserts  that 
the  turning  out  of  the  aged  fisither  is  now  so 
common,  that  *  the  contrary  is  the  exception.' 
— ^p.  198.  Let  this  statement  of  facts  teach 
us  ths  true  value  of  the  stntimsntal  deckma* 
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tions  against  a  poor  law,  as  *  making  chOdren 
reckless  of  supporting  their  aged  parents, 
and  destroying  every  social  virtue,'  which  Dr. 
Chalmers  and  others  are  so  fond  of  repeating. 
The  <  social  virtues '  are  stifled  in  an  atmos. 
phere  of  misery;  and  selfishness— 4he  in- 
stinct of  self-preservation— overpowers  every 
other  feeling.  When  *  it  comes  to  counting 
the  potatoes,'  it  comes  also  to  be  a  question 
with  a  man  whether  he  would  prefer  seeing 
his  parents  or  his  children  perish  before  his 
eyes !  And  is  it  to  foster  the  *  social  virtues ' 
that  we  are  to  reduce  our  peasantry  to  the 
agonizing  choice  between  such  alternatives  ? 
Or  do  we  not  thereby  rather  unloose  every 
social  tie,  and  excite  flie  outburst  of  the  moat 
savage,  desperate,  and  demoniac  passions  ? 

When  without  children  or  relatives,  the 
aged  laborer,  past  his  work,  is  driven  to  men- 
dicancy  at  once.  When  fairly  entered  on 
this  trade,  they  generally  live  better  than  their 
sons,  who  work  for  their  livelihood. — ^p.  235. 
The  assistant  commissioners  remark,  that 
the  condition  of  the  regular  beggar  is  so  far 
better  than  that  of  every  description  of  la- 
borer, that  it  is  only  astonishing  that  every 
man  has  not  long  since  thrown  away  his  spade 
and  gone  to  beg. 

When  crippled,  however,  sick,  or  bedrid- 
den, the  aged  poor  who  have  no  relatives  drag 
on  a  wretchea  life,  upon  a  few  cold  potatoes 
brought  them  by  kind  neighbors,  till  death 
releases  them.  Few  of  the.  old  people  have 
clothes  enough  to  cover  them — still  less  bed- 
ding, or  even  a  blanket.  '  One  old  woman, 
who  had  got  a  blanket  given  her  by  Mr. 
Ogilby,  had  been  obliged  to  convert  it  first 
into  a  gown,  and  then  into  a  petticoat ;  this 
was  her  only  clothing  by  day  and  night. — 
p.  282. 

The  bashful  poor  (pauvres  honteux)  will 
sometimes  die  rather  than  beg.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Gibson  mentions  the  foUowing  case : 

*  The  wife  and  family  of  a  man  who  had 
been  respectable  died  here  of  want  a  short 
time  since.  They  could  not  get  any  thing  to 
eat  at  times  more  than  once  in  two  days. 
They  died  rather  than  beg.  I  did  not  hear  of 
the  extremity  of  their  distress  till  too  late  to 
save  them.'-^p.  224. 

Cases  of  this  nature  are  not  uncommon. 
Mr.  Riley  says  :  *  Two  months  ago  I  saw  an 
old  woman,  eighty  years  of  age,  going  over 
the  bridge  to  beg  her  breakfast.  When  she 
got  to  the  top  she  stopped  to  rest  herself,  and 
when  I  came  up  to  her  she  was  dead  !' — p, 
303,  Dr.  Walsh,  the  dispensary  surgeon  of 
Naas,  county  Kildare,  states  it  as  his  decided 
and  deliberate  opinion,  that  many  persons  in 
his  parish  have  of  late  actually  died  from  want 
of  the  necessaries  of  life. 

When  asked  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  pro- 


priety  of  a  legal  provision  for  the  aged,  the 
farmers  and  shopkeepers  generally  approved 
of  it,  though  the  former  are  greatly  alarmed 
at  the  idea  of  a  <  new  tax.'  But  if  the  land, 
lords  are  to  be  made  to  pay  a  fair  proportioD, 
they  surely  must  gain  by  the  change,  as  the 
burden  of  supporting  tiie  poor  now  falls  al- 
most  exclusively  upon  them.  *  The  geaatry 
never  give  to  beggars.  High  walla  surround 
their  demesnes,  and  a  dog  is  kept  at  the  gates 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  a  beggar.'  Ab. 
sentees,  even  in  times  of  dearth  or  infectious 
disease,  send  over  no  subscriptions.  *  They 
send  nothing  over  but  latitats  and  ejeeimeniSy^ 
says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burke. — ^p.  222. 

*  None  of  us  recollect  a  single  instance  of  an 
old  tenant  being  supported  by  hia  landlord, 
or  being  permitted  to  hold  the  ground  after 
he  ceased  to  pay  the  pent.  No  matter  how 
long  a  man,  or  his  parents  before  him,  mar 
have  held  under  a  gentleman,  when  he  tem 
of  being  able  to  pay  the  rent,  he  must  walk 
away.' — ^p.  206. 

We  hope  these  statements  are  too  broad- 
hut  that  they  are  substantially  true,  who  can 
doubt? 

5.  Sick  Poor. — ^No  fund  exists  fbr  the  re- 
lief  of  the  poor  when  sick  or  diseased.  If 
the  disease  is  not  contagious,  they  are  charita- 
bly tended  by  friends  and  neighbors  of  their 
own  class,  who  will  share  their  lastpotaloe 
with  them.  *  If  the  disease  is  contagious^ 
they  are  either  put  out  of  the  cabiiji  into  a  tem- 
porary  hut,  or  the  rest  of  the  fanoily  leave  it 
and  them.  Any  nourishment  the  neighbors 
may  give  is  then  lef\  at  the  door,  and  the 
creatures  crawl  out  and  take  it  in.' — p.  288. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Flood  states,  *  1  have  often 
known  whole  families  in  fever,  and  not  a  soul 
would  hand  them  a  glass  of  water.  Many 
have  been  disabled  for  life  by  scrambling  out 
of  bed  to  get  what  has  b^n  left  for  them  at 
the  door.'  p.  307.  <  Many  die  firom  want 
of  care  and  nourishment.  They  suflfer  from 
bad  keeping  and  bad  clothing,  exposed  to  the 
cold  and  wet,  without  any  better  than  a  diy 
potatoe.' 

*  The  day  before  yesterday,'  says  a  witness 
examined  by  the  assi^ant  commissioners,  *  a 
woman  from  this  town  was  cominfffrom  Gal- 
way,  and  took  ill  on  the  road.  The  neigh- 
bors thought  she  had  the  cholera,  and  refused 
to  let  her  into  their  houses.  Her  daughter 
was  with  her  all  night  She  lay  by  the  side 
of  the  ditch,  and  died  in  the  morning.'—f!* 
288.  Mr.  Hamilton  has  *  known  whole  feini- 
lies  sink  unattended,  one  after  another,  of 
disease,  in  huts  erected  for  them  by  the  road- 
side, which  they  are  unable  to  leave ;  ^^^ 
has  known  two  cases  of  persons  dying  by  the 
road-side,  unsheltered,  before  such  a  hvi 
could  be  erected  for  them.'— p.  292.    Pc'- 
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\oDa  attacked  with  the  cholera  constantly  die 
vithout  any  help. — ^p.  290. 

'I  have  known,'  says  Dr.  Derelln  of  Ballina 
Galway),    •in   one  family,  the  mother,  the 
hree  daughters  (one  of  Uiem  married,  preg- 
lant),  and  the  son,  to  be  all  lying  ill  of  fever 
It  the  same  time.     Their  only  attendant  was 
he  father,  an  old  man,  above  eighty  years  of 
ige,  who  sat   up  watching  them  night  after 
light    The   only  bed  that  was  raised  from 
:he  ground   was  given  to  the  son,  who  was 
looked  to  as  the  future  support  of  the  family. 
The  nciother  and  daughters  lay,  two  and  two, 
on  straw  spread  on  the  damp  floor  of  the  cab- 
in,  one  beside  the  fire,  the  other  beside  the 
door,  which  was  not  nearly  large  enough  to 
fill  the   entrance,  and  was  of  course  almost 
useless  for  excluding  the  air.    Outside  the 
door  stood   the  stagnant  pool,  sending  forth 
the    most    unwholesome  exhalations;   there 
was  no  one  to  remove  it.    They  were  unable 
to  procure  the  nourishment  proper  for  their 
condition.     In  fact  they  were  destitute  of  any 
food  but  that  which  their  poor  neighbors  sup- 
plied them,   potatoes,  and  occasionally  milk, 
which  they  left  at  the  door,  being  arraid  to 
enter  the  cahin.     Of  course  the   old   man 
could  render  no  efficient  assistance.    I  found 
him  one  day  kneeling  toward  the  bed,  crying 
over  one  g£  his  daughters  that  was  dying, 
while  another  was  crawline  alon^  the  floor 
to  reach  some  reUef  to  the  Siird  who  was  ly- 
ing with  her  in  the  same  bed.    Four  died  al- 
together out  of  this  family ;  two  before  I  saw 
^em,  and  two  afterwards.    This  is  one  case 
only  out  of  many  that  I  could  mention  equal- 
ly deplorable.' 

The  same  witness  says,  that  though  the 
poor  in  his  district  do  not  often  die  of  actual 
starvation,  through  the  aid  mutually  afforded 
to  each  other  in  extremity,  *  death  constantly 
ensues  from  complaints  induced  by  insuffi- 
cient or  imwholesome  food— owing  to  this, 
and  flie  want  of  sufficient  clothing,  either  by 
day  or  night,  they  are  subject  to  complaints 
that  at  the  age  of  forty  inflict  on  them  all  the 
infirmities  of  sixty.' — p.  290, 291. 

Another  medical  witness  (and  we  dweU  up- 
on such  evidence  as  being  not  only  the  most 
experienced  and  enlightened,  but  the  most 
impartial  of  all),  Dr.  rowell,  says  : 

*  I  am  quite  sure  many  scores  of  sick  perish 
every  year  for  want  of  proper  sustenance. 
(^r  disecues  themselves  are  evtdently  caused  by 
coUi  end  hunger^  and  nakedness !  Tne  poor  man 
ffgaining  his  appetite  on  recovering  finds  nothing 
to  eat:  a  little  food  would  restore  htm^  but  he  sinks 
forvantqf  if.'— p.  296. 

The  dispensary-surgeons  all  unite  in  de- 
claring that  the  larger  proportion  of  the  cases 
they  attend  are  diseases  of  the  stomach,  scor- 
butic, dropsical,  or  puhnonary,  brought  on 
solely  by  insufficient  or  unwholesome  food, 
and  want  of  clothing  and  shelter  from  the 


weather.    Dropsy  from  these  causes  is  fre- 
quent  among  the  young. 

*Only  last  week,*'  says  Dr.  Longhead,  *I 
performed  the  q>eration  of  tapping  on  a  girl 
of  seventeen^  whose  disease  was  in  my  opin- 
ion solely  occasioned  by  long-continued  want 
of  a  diet  sufficiently  nutritive :  and  some  time 
since  I  tapped  a  man  and  his  toife  within  ^ 
same  hour  under  similar  cii '^umstances.  In- 
deed I  scarcely  know  how  o  convey  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  extreme  ucstitution  of 
the  sick  poor  ef  this  neighborhood.  In  cases 
that  I  mive  attended  as  a  mid-wife  that  re- 
quired the  use  of  the  forceps,  it  has  been  no 
uncommon  thing  to  be  obliged  to  borrow  the 
door  of  some  neighboring  cabin,  overlaying 
it  with  some  Uttte  straw,  as  the  only  means 
(in  the  absence  of  any  thing  like  a  bed)  to 
raise  the  patient  firom  me  floor.  I  am  at  pres- 
ent attending  the  family  of  a  poor  laborer  of 
the  name  of  John  Denisoti,  whose  sole  means 
of  subsistence  are  derived  from  the  produce 
of  one  acre  erf  bcui  rocky  ground,  for  which 
(with  the  hovel  they  live  in)  he  pays  a  rent  of 
11.  8s.  6J.,  and  certainly  has  not  more  than 
an  average  of  Is.  6d.  a  week  wages.  He  has 
a  wife  and  eight  children,  and  every  one  of 
the  latter  are  now  sick  in  scarlet  fever.' — ^p. 
297. 

'Often,'  say  ^  medical  men  examined, 
one  and  all,  'do  we  administer  medicine  to 
the  sick,  when  we  well  know  that  food  and 
clothing  are  the  real  remedies  wanted  to  res- 
cue them  from  the  grave, — remedies  indis- 
pensable, but  not  to  be  procured  !  Dr.  Walsh 
says: 

'In  many  instances  when  I  have  spoken  of 
gruel  as  necessary  for  the  patient,  I  have 
Deen  told  I  might  as  well  order  them  claret, 
because  they  had  neither  the  materials  nor 
the  turf  to  lioO  it.'  *  I  have  frequ^itly  found 
the  sick  lying  on  the  bare  damp  ground^  without 
any  covering,  straw  being  considered  a  luxury 
which  the  pig  only,  who  pays  the  rent,  has 
the  right  to  enjoy.' — ^p.  803. 

'    The  assistant  commissioners  visited  somo 
of  the  poor  of  Naas,  county  Kildare : — 

'  The  first  cabin  watered  was  that  of  a  wo- 
man who  was  laboring  under  the  disease  of 
water  in  the  chest.  She  appeared  as  if  she 
had  but  a  short  time  to  live,  and  stated,  "I 
have  only  this  morning  been  able  to  rise  from 
that  straw.  I  felt  a  sort  of  gnawing  about 
my  heart,  and  Uiought  I  could  manage  to  eat 
a  bit.  The  only  thing  I  had  was  these  few 
potatoes"  (pointing  to  some  on  the  gromd  be- 
tween her  and  a  little  drl,  who  had,  a  few 
days  before,  recovered  from  the  small-pox). 
"You  see.  Sir,'  she  continued,  "they  are  rot- 
ten the  most  of  them,  and  all  are  wet;  I  tried, 
and  find  I  can't  eat  them ;  and  even  if  I  was 
well  I  think  it  would  be  the  same  thing."  '— 
p.  308. 

In  some  few  places  there  are  charitable 
loan-funds  for  relief  of  the  sick^  but  wiA  very 
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scanty  and  inadequate  funds — ^ihe  gentry 
and  landlords  seldom  suhscrihingJ*  In  oth- 
ers  there  are  dispensaries  supported  partly  by 
a  rate,  partly  by  voluntary  subscription.  But 
the  dispensary-doctors,  as  mentioned  above, 
can  omy  distribute  medicine,  while  the  first 
thing  wanted  is  generally  food. 

A  short  sickness  is  cdmost  certain  ruin  to  a 
laborer  or  a  small  farmer.  He  seldom  gets 
over  it.  All  his  little  goods,  his  cow,  his  pig, 
even  his  tools  are  sold  for  food  and  niedicme. 
He  gets  into  arrear  with  his  rent ;  and  of  this 
ejectment  (which  is  but  another  word  for  an- 
nMation)  is  the  certain  consequence. 

*  They  are  often  heard  to  cry  "  They  are 
tired  of  life,  and  don't  care  how  soon  death 
seizes  them." '  A  man  in  this  situation  be- 
comes reckless  and  desperate.  Mr.  Towns- 
end,  the  chief  constable  of  police  in  county 
Longford,  gives  his  opinion  that  *  many  are 
driven  by  destitution  to  become  the  ready  in- 
struments of  political  excesses  in  the  hands  of 
the  disaffected.'     He  goes  on, — 

*  The  other  night  my  police  went  to  execute 
a  warrant  against  a  man  for  Whitefoottsm^  and 
on  entering  the  house  they  found  tioelve  children 
and  four  women  lying  on  some  stnno^  scattered  on 
a  wet  floor f  with  no  covering  btU  an  old  tarfovlin 
thrown  over  the  iixteen  persons.* — ^p.  304. 

Whitefootisnif  indeed!  Ye  who,  full  fed 
with  every  luxuiy,  and  reclining  on  silk-en- 
cased plumes,  lift  up  your  eyes  and  hands 
with  indignation  at  the  atrocity  of  the  White- 
feet,  say  what  wouM  be  your  feelings,  what 
your  conduct,  if  your  share  of  the  blessings 
conferred  by  civilization,  order,  and  a  pater- 
nal government,  amounted  to  no  more  than  a 
leaky  shed  for  shelter,  rotten  straw  to  lie  on, 
a  tarpaulin  for  a  covering  to  you  and  fifteen 
others,  and  what  dry  potatoes  you  could  beg 
or  steal  to  stave  off  the  gnawings  of  famine  1 
The  wonder,  surely,  is  not  that  men  become 
monsters  under  such  circumstances — that 
they  make  war  upon  the  worid  and  the 
worid's  law,  which  neglects  and  oppresses 
them — ^that,  being  left  to  the  destitution  of  the 
savage,  they  exhibit  his  disposition,  adopt  his 
system  of  self-preservation,  and  disregard  the 
furst  principles  of  society — ^No ! — the  won- 
der is,  that  p^^t^twop/^^  are  found  audacious 
enough  to  maintain  that  sufferings  such  as 
those  we  have  related  should  remain  unreliev* 
edy  in  order  to  keep  up  the  charitable  sympa- 
thies of  the  poor  for  each  other,  and  to  pre- 
serve a  wholesome  moral  feeling  among  them, 
uncontaminated  by  the  « odious  interferences' 
of  a  legal  provision  for  the  destitute ;  or  Brit- 
ish  senators  who,  like  Lord  Westmeath  (p. 
808),  declare  that  *a  poor-law  can  in  no 
shape  be  levied  in  Ireland  without  an  atro- 
eious  violation  of  the   rights  of  property  /' 


What  are  his  lordship's  notions  of  the  rigbts 
of  life  t  are  they  protected  by  the  law  of  Ire. 
land  t  or  are  they  so  subordinate  to  the  rights 
of  property,  that  hundreds  must  be  tortured 
out  of  existence  to  enable  a  single  peer  to 
levy  the  last  farthing  of  his  extortionate  ren. 
lal? 

6.  Able-bodied  out  of  work. — ^Through- 
out  the  whole  of  Ireland  it  appears  tfiat  em- 
ployment is  not  only  scarce,  but  is  hardly  to 
be  obtained  by  any  for  a  part  of  the  year  va- 
rying from  four  to  six  months — ^being  the  in- 
terval  between  the  last  sowing  and  the  gather- 
ing in  of  the  crops,  or  from  Jupe  to  August, 
and  again  from  December  to  Februarj. 
Thus,  in  the  parish  of  Boyle,  county  Rc^- 
common^ — 

*  There  are  188  resident  laborers  in  the 
town  and  suburbs,  out  of  whom  only  11  are 
in  constant  employment !  *The  laborers  are 
frequently,  during  the  summer  months,  re- 
duced to  one  meala-day,  and  that  of  dry  po- 
tatoes, and  no  milk.' — ^p.  388. 

In  the  parish  of  Ballymont,  county  Sligo, 
John  Scanlan  says  : 

*  I  live  in  a  village  in  which  there  arc  19 
farmers.  There  are  23  femilies  besides,  who 
have  no  ground,  and  are  dependent  on  the 
wages  they  can  get  from  us.  We  cannot 
give  them  more  tfum  four  weeks*  work  in  the 
year.  They  strive  to  have  some  con-acre 
besides.'— p.  391. 

Con-acre  is  the  usual  resource  of  the  la- 
boring man,  whose  earnings  would  not  in 
general  support  him  and  his  family  for  a 
third  of  a  year.  By  this  term  is  meant  the 
obtaming  permission  from  the  farmer  to 
take  a  crop  of  potatoes  off  a  few  perches  of 
land,  which  the  poor  man  either  manures 
himself  with  the  dung  of  his  pig,  or  rents  at 
an  exorbitant  price,  varying  from  eight  to 
twelve  guineas  per  acre. 

*  The  sort  of  potatoe  generally  used  is  the 
"  lumper,**  as  it  grows  more  abundemtly,  and 
requires  less  manure  than  other  descriptioDS. 
Doyle  says,  "If  it  were  not  for  the  plentiful 
produce  of  this  potatoe,  the  scarcity  of  the 
summer  that  has  just  pa^ed  would  have  been 
starvation.  The  poverty  of  the  people  is  bring- 
ing it  into  general  use.  It  is  of  a  sofl,  watery 
qimlity,  and  is  both  unwholesome  and  unpala^ 
table  food ;  pkrs  will  not  thrive  upon  it."  Bfr. 
Stoney,  Mr.  Hughes,  Captain  Stewart,  &c. 
agree  "That  in  ordinary  «efl«m«  tiiere  is  one- 
fifth  of  the  population  who  have  not  a  «^/wtwi- 
cy  even  cf  this  unwholesome  food;  and  years  ot 
scarcity  are  so  fVequent,  that  they  must  enter 
largely  into  any  calculation  <»  Uie  general 
condition  of  the  people."  Bir.  Hughes  sm 
"In  the  year  1831,a  cargoof  potatoes  arriViBd 
in  this  port  (Bunishoole,  county  Mayo),  ^n 
opening  the  hatches,  the  stench  proceeding 
from  mem  was  so  great,  and  evinced  such  a 
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state  of  decay,  that  they  were  thrown  over- 
board as  unfit  for  use.  The  people  crowded 
to  the  beach,  and  plunged  up  to  their  middle 
in  the  water  to  gather  them,  and  the  rottenness 
mi^ht  be  seen  oozing  through  the  sacks  in 
which  they  carried  them  away.  Numbers 
were  taken  sick  from  using  them,  and  I  have 
been  told  that  even  the  fowls  that  ate  them 
died.  This  was  mere  hunger,  and  I  cannot 
give  vou  a  better  idea  of  the  want  that  pre- 
vailed here  this  year  (1834),  when  it  was  not 
heard  of  beyond  our  parish,  than  by  telling 
you  I  am  confident  that  numbers  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  had  the  same  opportunity 
of  procuring  such  food  again."  John  Corn- 
field (a  small  farmer)  says:  '-I  knew  last 
summer  (1834),  in  my  village,  a  family  of  nine 
to  be  trusting  to  eight  stone  of  potatoes  for  the 
week ; — [i^  not  stinted  they  would  consume 
upwards  of  three  stone  in  the  day] — and  it  is 
not  of  one  family  or  one  village  tbat  I  speak ; 
but  I  know  60  families  in  the  same  state." — ^p. 
373.  "  I  think  one-half  of  the  landholders  and 
laborers  are  supported  by  the  other  half  dur- 
ing the  scanty  season." — ^p.  356.  **  I  have  of- 
ten eone  into  a  laborer's  house,  and  saw  the 
children  crying  for  food ;  the  father  was  there, 
but  had  nothing  to  give  them,  and  could  get 
no  work." — ^p.  408.  "  I  am  certain,"  says  tne 
Rev.  Mr.  O'Kean,  **  that  very  many  die  of  bad 
food,  cold  at  night,  and  hardships.  I  knew 
two  landholders  of  three  acres  each,  who  last 
year,  had  but  one  m^  ofpotatoes  a  day  for 
the  whole  summer." — ^p.  529.  "  Many  a  man 
has  cut  his  only  blanket  in  two,  and  sold  one- 
half  of  it  for  food,  rather  than  beg."— -p.  376. 
**  Half  the  laborers  have  no  bedstead,  but  lie 
on  straw  spread  on  the  ground."  And  they 
find  great  aifiiculty  in  getting  enough  of  this 
for  an  occasional  change.  **  As  to  bed-clothes, 
in  many  houses  the  inmates  have  nothing  to 
cover  them  at  night  beyond  the  garments 
which  they  have  worn  by  day,  and  many  must 
lie  down  in  their  day  clothes,  although  they 
should  be  dripping  wet" ' 

Hugh  O'Malley  was  examined  by  the  com- 
missioners in  Ennis,  county  Mayo.  His  case 
presents  a  fair  specimen,  they  say,  of  that 
great  class  which  is  part  landholder  and  part 
laborer.     He  says : 

*lhave  a  wife  and  four  children.  I  hold 
three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  land,  for  which  I 
pay  1/.  taken  out  in  labor.  This  generally 
^ves  me  and  my  family  potatoes  tor  five  or 
six  months  of  the  year.  I  get  an  occasional 
day's  labor.  I  have  often  taken  3i  a  day  rath- 
er than  sit  idle.  My  wife  may  earn  1 1-2^.  on 
a  day  she  is  employed  to  spin ;  but  if  she  is 
employed  one  day,  she  may  not  be  employed 
again  for  a  month.  She  has  be^i  sickly  for 
the  last  seven  years.'  [Mr.  Lyons  says  her 
complaint  is  one  of  those  that  are  common 
here,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  food  used 
hy  the  poor,  which  is  such,  that  if  a  person 
^^  to  wholesome  diet  were  reduced  to  sub- 
sist on  it,  he  would  not  be  alive  in  a  month.] 
*  During  the  past  summer  I  had  not  enough, 
nor  any  thing  like  enough,  of  potatoes  for  my- 
self and  my  family,    it  will  be  worse  next 
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summer.  My  potatoe  crop  has  failed  this 
year.  The  cause  was  that  I  had  no  proper 
seed.  My  crop  used  to  last  till  May — now  I 
am  bare  in  November.  I  have  got  a  month's 
stdck  of  potatoes.  When  these  are  gone,  as  I 
expect  no  employment,  I  do  not  know  how 
we  are  to  live  afterwards,  but  go  upon  (xodJ  .  . 
*  My  family  never  begged  but  twice,  once  for 
three  weeks,  and  again  for  a  month ;  but  I  will 

not  be  able  to  keep  them  from  it  this  winter 

I  have  not  worn  shoes  for  ten  years.  I  have 
had  no  stockings  but  such  as  you  see ;  the  legs 
of  stockings  a  neighbor  gave  me  when  he  had 
worn  out  the  feet  of  them.  I  have  not  got  a 
new  coat  this  five  years.  This  is  an  old  one  a 
neighbor  gave  me  six  months  ago ;  you  see  it 
is  nothing  but  rags.  There  is  a  son  of  mine 
(putting  forward  a  half  naked  boy  about  elev- 
en or  twelve  years  old),  he  never  wore  breech- 
es, he  never  had  one ;  this  is  a  borrowed  Coat 
he  has  on  him  (a  man's  coat  all  rags,  dangling 
and  trailing  about  him).  You  see  he  has  noth- 
ing else  covering  him  but  his  shirt  That 
shirt  is  the  only  stitch  of  clothing  he  has  of 

his  own 'We  lie  on  straw  that  we  get 

from  some  neighbor  in  charity ;  we  do  not 
change  it ;  we  do  not  part  with  it  at  all,  but  as 
it  wastes  away  the  neighbors  give  us  a  wisp  to 
add  to  it.  (O'Donoghoe  says,  **  When  persoqs 
of  his  class  cannot  procure  straw,  they  pull 
the  rushes  that  grow  on  the  sand-banks,  and 
shake  the  sand  from  the  roots,  and  spread 
them  as  a  bed  for  themselves  just  as  they 
would  litter  pigs."J  All  the  bed-clothes  we 
have  is  a  single  fold  of  a  blanket  and  a  sheet. 
My  wife  and  I  use  the  blanket  ;  the  children 
all  lie  together,  and  have  no  covering  but  the 
sheet.  There  are  numbers  in  the  parish  as 
badly  or  worse  off  than  I  am. 

Mr.  Lyons  adds—*  That  man  is  as  fair  a 
sample  of  his  class  as  could  be  produced  to 
you,  or  rather  a  favorable  samvle^  as  he  is  an 
honest  fellow,  well  known  ana  beftiended  by 
his  neighbors.'— p.  896.  He  continues— *  Ac- 
cording to  a  census  which  I  made  two  years 
X  there  were  then  in  this  parish  751  men 
>  had  no  shoes,  and  were  unable  to  pro- 
cure them  ;  out  of  a  population  of  9000  there 
were  8136  pers(»is,  male  and  female,  who  with- 
in five  years  had  not  purchased  cmy  important 
article  of  clothing,  as  a  gown,  a  coat,  dus.  As 
to  niffht  covering,  of  1618  fiunilies,  the  entire 
population,  1011  have  only  one  blanket  each, 
such  as  it  is ;  299  families  have  no  blanket  at  «ZL 
Until  I  made  this  census,  I  had  no  idea  that 
there  were  families  in  the  parish  who  lay  with- 
out a  blanket ;  and  even  wnen  on  inquiry  I  was 
told  they  had  none,  I  could  scarcely  believe 
they  meant  more  than  that  they  had  not  suffi- 
cient ;  but  I  ascertained  that  they  were  literal- 
ly destitute  of  any.  This  may  serve  to  show 
how  little  the  poverty  of  the  people  can  be  un- 
derstood by  persons  viewing  it  at  a  distance ; 
when  I,  their  parish  priest,  living  among  them, 
was  ignorant  of  its  extent  until  I  made  the 
most  scrutinizing  personal  inquiry.  The  peo- 
ple would  hide  their  poverty  even  ftom  me.' 

In  the  same  parish  Mr,  Meredith,  chief 
constable  of  police,  relates  that  he  searched 
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last  year  fifteen  houses  for  some  offenders 
guilty  of  an  outrage,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  compel  the  fanners  to  lower  the  price  of 
potatoes  during  a  scarcity.  In  the  whole  he 
found  a  few  stone  of  potatoes  in  the  comer 
of  a  box.  In  one  instance,  on  removing  a 
bundle  of  weeds  which  stopped  a  hole,  the 
only  entrance  to  a  hovel,  and  creeping  in,  he 
found  the  man  he  was  in  search  of  lying  on 
bare  straw  by  the  side  of  his  pregnant  wife. 
He  had  to  take  him  from  her  side,  he  says, 
*  to  be  transported  for  an  offence  to  which  it 
was  evident  the  fear  of  impending  starvation 
had  driven  him.' — ^p.  387. 

But  we  should  never  have  done  were  we  to 
continue  quoting  the  scenes  of  misery  which 
we  meet  with  one  after  the  other  as  we  turn 
over  the  leaves  of  this  terrific  volume.  Ev- 
ery page  teems  with  such  as  those  we  have 
extracted  at  random.  Nor  have  we  yet  men- 
tioned half  the  forms  of  wretchedness  exhib- 
ited by  the  able-bodied  laborer  of  Ireland.  In 
the  dearth  of  proper  food  the  substitutes  re- 
sorted to  are  vanous.  They  *  lie  in  bed  all 
day  to  stifle  the  hunger."'  Unwholesome 
shell-fish,  weeds,  especially  the  wild  mustard 
or  'Tpressagh,'  a  coarse  plant  which  grows 
amongst  the  com,  and  which  <  turns  their  skin 
to  a  yellow  color*  (p.  362),  and  boiled  nettles, 
are  commonly  eaten  in  lieu  of,  or  to  eke  out 
an  insufficient  stock  of  potatoes.  They  bleed 
the  cattlej  and  eat  the  boiled  blood  (p.  379^. 
They  dig  their  potatoes  pefore  the  crop  is 
half  ripe,  when  tn'ey  get  but  one  stone  for 
three  they  would  have  if  they  could  wait  till 
it  ripened.  Nay,  they  are  even '  seen,  in  the 
begmning  of  summer,  madly  pulling  up  the 
potatoe-stalks  to  get,  not  the  young  unformed 
root,  but  the  old  rotten  potatoe  that  the  plant 
is  growing  from.' — 374. 

There  is  no  want  of  industry  among  this 
class,  as  all  the  witnesses  declare.  But  when 
they  get  work,  they  are  often  unequal  to  it 
from  the  weakness  caused  by  previous  want. 
Waldron,  a  Connaught  fanner,  says, — 

» The  poor  are  willing  to  work,  but  there  is 
no  one  to  employ  them.  Most  of  them  have 
so  much  hunger  in  their  faces,  that  no  one 
would  give  them  their  food  for  all  the  work 
they  could  do.  They  are  under  a  compliment 
of  life  to  any  man,  and  under  the  lash  of  the 
world.'— p.  309.  *I  wanted  a  laboring  man 
for  a  day  lately,  and  his  wife  had  to  come  in 
the  mommg  for  the  price  of  his  breakfast  be- 
forehand, or  he  could  have  done  no  work  that 

day They  want  and  hope  for  nothing  but 

employment.  Hundreds  would  think  it  good 
wages  to  be  made  sure  of  one  good  meal  of  po- 
tatoes a  day  to  themselves  and  their  families 
in  return  for  their  labor.* — ^p.  485.  '  A  spring- 
welly  if  it  toere  aU  ink^*  (says  one  of  the  witness- 
es examined,  seeing  the  Commissioners  taking 
notes,')  *  would  not  write  for  you  all  the  mise- 
ries they  suffer.'— p.  868. 


As  might  be  expected,  cRms  is  occasioned 
by  such  fearful  want.  It  is  only  wonderful 
that  any  respect  is  preserved  for  property 
amid  such  a  wholesale,  though  gradual,  de. 
struction  of  Ufe—of  life,  which  the  law  of 
Ireland  seems  to  think  beneath  its  notice. 
The  habit  of  pilfering  potatoes,  chiefly  from 
pits,  which  are  necessarily  exposed,  is  com. 
mon.  "Wool  is  plucked  from  the  sheep's 
back.  Turf  is  frequently  stolen,  and  cab. 
bages  and  turnips  where  they  are  grown; 
though  the  certainty  of  suflering  from  such 
depredations  very  generally  prevents  tbeir 
being  raised. — ^p.  383-6.  The  sufierers 
under  these  pemr  thefts  '  do  not  think  of  pros- 
ecuting the  ofrcnders,  knowing  it  is  fenune 
drives  them  to  it.' — ^p.  860.  *  It  would  be  a 
relief  to  one  half  of  them  to  be  transported.' 
The  governor  of  the  gaol  of  the  county  of 
Westmeath  gave  the  assistant  commissioners 
the  names  of  twenty-flve  individuals,  mostly 
young  persons  of  both  sexes,  who,  within  tbe 
last  twelve  months,  had  ccMnmitted  minor  of. 
fences,  chiefly,  as  he  believed,  to  obtain  tbe 
shelter  and  food  of  the  prison. — ^p.  411.  *lf 
there  was  plenty  of  work,  there  would  be  no 
Terry  Alts.' — p.  361.  *When  a  man  has 
nothing  to  eat,  and  nothing  to  do  but  think  of 
his  misery,  strange  thoughts  are  apt  to  come 
into  his  head,  and  it  is  haurd  for  him  to  keep 
them  out,'  says  cme  of  the  class. — p.  867. 
Mr.  Nolan  knew  forty-two  families  dispossess, 
ed  of  their  holdings  in  the  Queen's  County, 
and  consequentiy  without  resources,  ^ve  oC 
whom  had  combmed  to  murder  the  landlord 
and  his  agent,  who  were  to  pass  by  that  night. 
Mr.  Nolan  went  to  the  wood  where  they  were 
hid,  and  persuaded  them  to  give  up  their  fire- 
arms,  or  they  would  certainly  have  committed 
the  murder.  The  same  witness  mentioned 
another  case  in  which  he  prevented  a  num, 
who  was  rendered  desperate,  from  shooting 
his  landlord,  in  a  similar  way.  The  laborers 
constantly,  he  asserts,  through  destitution  be- 
come reckless,  and  commit  crimes  of  vio- 
lence.— ^p.  397. 

It  has  been  sometimes  asked,  if  laborers 
who  hold  land  caimot  get  employment,  why 
do  they  not  employ  themselves  in  the  im- 
provement of  their  own  lands  ?  The  answer 
IS  thus  given : — *  If  we  showed  we  were  get- 
ting better,  so  much  would  be  immedi- 
ately added  to  our  rent.'  They  will  not 
even  mend  the  bye-roads  that  lead  up  to  their 
dwellings ;  they  say,  if  they  did,  *  the  agent 
would  drive  Ms  gig  up  to  the  door  and  raise 
the  rent*  Instances  of  this  spirit  of  exaction 
among  the  landowners,  depressing  all  exer- 
tion in  their  tenantry,  are  frequent.  Af'Cue, 
a  laborer  of  Erris  (Mayo),  says,  <  I  got  the 
promise  of  a  piece  of  wild  mountain  for  two 
years  rent  free.    I  built  a  hovel  on  iU  ^^ 
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reclaimed  a  part,  planting  it  with  potatoes, 
and  my  children  begged  till  they  were  fit  to 
dig.  We  have  now  got  notice  to  quit,  or  to 
pay  30*.  rent.  We  cannot  do  this  out  of  the 
Iftnd,  and  must  go.' — p.  307.  The  crop  of 
con-acre  is  often  not  worth  the  rent  due  upon 
the  land.  *  In  this  case  the  crop  is  seized, 
and  the  tenant  processed  for  the  &i/!tince,  V-so 
that  he  not  only  loses  his  labor  and  seed,  but 
finds  himself  in  debt  besides.  A  bailifi'de-' 
cUres  he  has,  afler  seizing  and  selling  the 
crop  on  account  of  others,  been  often  obliged 
to  sue  for  the  balance.  His  words  are,  *  A 
thousand  times  I  have  done  it.' — p.  377. 

The  rent  of  con-acre  is  paid  out  of  the 
earnings  of  the  laborer  in  harvest,  chiefly  in 
England.  While  away,  the  wife  and  child- 
ren  subsist  by  begging.  Many  desert  their 
families  altogether,  finding  it  utterly  impossi- 
ble to  maintain  them,  and  emigrate  to  Eng- 
land or  America. — p.401. 

The  scarcity  of  employment  is  daily  in- 
creasing through  the  rapidly  increasing  num- 
bers of  the  poorer  classes.  No  fact  is  more 
universally  admitted  throughout  this  Inquiry 
than  that  which  we  have  so  often  urged  in 
opposition  to  the  Malthuses  and  Martineaus, 
namely,  that  early  marriages  are  caused  by 
extreme  misery.  The  uniform  answer  to  the 
query  of  the  commissioner  was,  that  those 
who  are  most  wretched  marry  soonest,  as 
'  knowing  they  cannot  be  worse  off  than  they 
are.'  Indeed,  no  economical  fallacy  was 
ever  more  completely  opposed  to  &ct,  as 
well  as  reasoning,  than  that  which  induced 
80  humane  a  man  as  the  late  Mr.  Malthus  to 
preach  the  revolting  doctrine  that  the  poor 
should  be  left  to  starve,  lest  they  should  pro- 
pagate their  numbers  too  rapidly.  Ireland 
incontestably  demonstrates  that  it  is  when 
they  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation  that  they 
multiply  the  fastest. 

It  IS  quite  clear  that  society  suffers,  at  pres- 
ent, in'  the  various  ways  we  have  mentioned, 
fer  more  than  it  could  from  any  assessment 
for  the  relief  and  emplo3rment  of  the  desti- 
tute. This  seems  to  be  becoming,  at  least, 
<L  general  opinion  even  in  Ireland  itself.  But 
one  of  the  worst  forms  of  evil  engendered 
by  the  total  neglect  of  the  claims  of  the  poor 
18  yet  to  be  described,  viz. — 

7.  Mendicancy  and  Vagrancy.— From 
what  precedes  it  will  have  been  seen  that 
ail  the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland  are  occa- 
sionaUy  driven  by  destitution  to  beg.  Wid- 
ows and  orphans — ^the  unfortunate  mothers 
of  bastard  children — the  aged,  cripples,  and 
the  sick — the  laborer,  the  mechanic,  and 
even  the  farmer  in  times  of  distress — all  are 
occasionally  beggars  in  turn ;  and  therefore 
^  give  alms  to  beggars,  as  long  as  they  have 
anythiD|{,  last  they  may  be  refused  them- 


selves when  their  turn  comes.  I'As  is  iixQ 
source  of  the  so-giuch-vaunted  sympathies  of 
the  poor  of  Ireland  for  one  another.  *  The 
rich,  not  being  ever  pinched  with  hunger,  do 
not  feel  the  digress  of  others.'  *  They  shut 
their  gates,  and  escape  the  beggar's  impor- 
tunities.' The  burden  fiaJls  upon  the  lower 
and  middle  classes — ^the  farmers  and  shop- 
keepers— ^but  chiefly  upon  the  very  poor 
themselves.  *The  farmers  are  in  general 
very  liberal,  yet  those  who  rank  lower  are  in 
truUi  more  charitable :  the  farmer  does  not 
feel  the  hunger  so  often  sticking  to  him  as  the 
poor  man  does.'  '  The  relief  of  the  poor  falls 
on  tt*,  the  realpoor.^ — ^p.  522.  The  poor  give 
away  what  they  are  sure  to  want  very  shortly 
themselves.  *  Every  one  who  has  a  pot^toe 
will  snare  it.'  The  very  bej^r  often  divides 
the  contents  of  his  wallet  with  one  whose 
bag  is  empty.  There  is  an  old  saying  cur- 
rent, 'Beg  from  a  be^ar.'  A  fear  of  'the 
beggar's  curse,'  or  the  wish  for  his  blessing, 
are  some  of  the  motives  to  this  general  alms- 
giving ;  but  the  more  usual  and  strongest  is 
the  sympathy  of  the  poor  for  each  other, 
and  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
the  practice  for  their  own  sake,  against  the 
time  when  they  may  be  driven  to  *  take  the 


hose  who  are  driven  to  beg  occasionally 
rarely  do  so,  through  shame,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood where  they  are  known.  They  go 
to  a  distance,  and  become  therefore  vagrants^ 
or  wandering  mendicants.  '  The  number  of 
these  at  all  times  strolling  through  the  country 
is  immense.'  One  hundred  and  twenty  beg- 
gars will  call  at  my  house  in  a  day,'  says 
Mr.  D'Arcy.  In  small  towns,  from  two  to 
three  hundred  beggars  are  spoken  of  as  be- 
ing constantly  about  the  streets.  Mendican- 
cy is  everywhere  described  as  being  much 
on  the  increase,  owing  to  the  ruin  brought 
on  farmers  by  the  low  prices  of  produce,  and 
the  numerous  ejectments  which  have  happen- 
ed of  late  years.  The  tax  actually  levied  in 
this  way  must  be  enormous,  though  not  easi- 
ly calculated.  No  one  ever  thinks  of  reck- 
oning or  considering  the  quantity  he  gives 
away.  Meal  and  potatoes  are  given  by  the 
handflil  to  every  one  who  asks.  Most  farm- 
ers certainly  give  away  what  would  well 
maintain  an  additional  laborer  through  the 
year.  It  seems  the  general  opinion,  that  a 
farmer,  holdmg  ten  acres  of  land,  gives  away 
from  half  a  stone  to  a  stone  of  potatoes  a 
day  on  the  average  of  the  year.  The  ave- 
rage value  of  a  stone  is  dcf.,  so  that  if  this 
proportion  were  preserved  through  Ireland, 
where  there  are  twelve  millions  of  acres  un- 
der cultivation,  the  poor-tax  actually  paid  by 
the  landholders  alone^  at  present,  (not  to  reck- 
on the  shopkeepers  and  middle  clapMs  in 
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towns,  nor  the  gentry,)  would  reach  to  three 
millions  sterling  a  year ! — at  which  sum,  in- 
deed, it  was  calculated  long  since  by  Sir  R. 
Wilmot  Horton,  In  towns,  to  which  the 
beggars  naturally  flock  from  the  country,  the 
burSien  falls  heavily  on  the  shopkeepers.  In 
the  little  town  of  Ballina,  county  Mayo,  the 
witnesses  concurred  in  estimating  the  cost  of 
relieving  the  importunate  beggars  that  crowd 
round  their  doors  *  to  be  an  average  of  5^. 
per  annum — many  less  than  that,  but  some 
7/.  or  10/.'  Mr.  Loftus  knows  *  more  than 
one  that  it  must  cost  from  201.  to  80/.  a 
year.' — p.  496.  Is  it  not  evident  from  all  this, 
that  a  tax  methodically  raised  and  prudently 
administered  would  be  infinitely  less  burden- 
some than  the  wholesale  tribute  which  i|  now 
exacted  in  so  painful,  disgusting,  and  pemi 
cious  a  manner  ? 

As  an  example  of  the  mode  of  life  of  a 
laborer's  family  forced  from  want  of  employ- 
ment to  subsist  by  mendicancy,  we  extract 
the  story  told  by  Mary  Hanley,  which  the 
witnesses  present  agreed  might  be  taken  as 
illustrative  of  the  condition  of  the  class : — 

*  M^  husband  is  a  laborer,  but  does  not  get 
sufficient  employment  to  support  his  famuy, 
so  I  must  beg  with  my  children  for  the  most 
part  of  the  year.  I  nave  six  children,  and 
nave  been  fifteen  years  married.  I  have  been 
begging  for  eleven  of  them.  My  husband 
never  begged  himself.  The  days  he  is  em- 
ployed we  never  beg ;  he  gives  me  his  wages 
to  buy  food  for  the  family.  The  days  he  has 
no  work  (and  that  is  most  days)  I  and  the 
children  go  out  and  beg  for  ourselves  and 
him.  We  live  in  a  deserted  cabin,  shifting 
our  bed  from  side  to  side  according  as  the 
wind  blows,  or  as  the  rain  falls  from  the  roof; 
and  that  sort  of  lying  has  lefl  my  eldest  child, 
a  girl  of  fourteen  years  old,  a  cripple  that  she 
cannot  stir  out;  she  was  a  healtny  child,  at 
first;  bi^  from  the  damp  and  cola  she  took 
pains  in  her  arms  and  legs,  and  she  is  a  crip- 
ple to-day.  Myself  and  my  children  are  so 
naked,  that  when  we  go  out  to  beg,  I  must 
take  the  blanket  out  to  cover  us ;  the  wetter  the 
day  the  more  we  want  it,  and  when  we  come 
home  at  night  we  have  nothing  else  to  lie  un- 
der. We  would  use  three  stone  of  potatoes 
a.4ay  if  we  could  get  them.  I  am  seldom 
able  to  get  more  than  a  stone  and  a  half  by 
begffing.  I  get  nothing  else  but  a  drop  of 
broth  perhaps,  seldom  any  milk,  and  perhaps 
ihe  three  halfpence  or  twopence  a-week  m 
halfpence;  oflen  no  halfpence  at  all.  In  sum- 
mer, when  potatoes  are  scarce,  I  have  often 
been  days  that  I  did  not  gather  half  a  stcme 
a-davr  Where  would  we  get  it  all  of  us  that 
are  looking  for  it  then  1  I  have  often  made 
Jive  parts  cfapotcUoe  to  divide  it  toith  my  chiidren, 
I  am  relieved  principally  by  the  shopkeepers, 
and  I  have  often  got  potatoes  from  the  labor- 
er that  has  been  forced  to  send  his  own  fam- 
ily to  beg  the  week  afterwards.  That  man 
beyond,*  (pointing  to  Walsh,  a  laborer  pres- 


ent,) *has  often  brought  my  children  the  po- 
tatoes, boiled  and  raw,  when  he  was  buying 
them  himself,  and  had  not  the  employment  to 
buy  enough  of  them  for  himself.'  [*!  did,* 
says  Walsh,  •  divide  my  dinner  with  her,  and 
remain  hungry  myself*^;  I  would  rather  do  it 
than  that  her  children  should  go  to  bed  with- 
out food.'  'And  she  herself,* says Fitzstephen, 
a  broken  down  laborer,  likewise  present,  'has 
eiven  me,  when  I  went  into  her  house,  Kut  <rf 
the  potatoes  she  has  gathered  for  her  lamilj. 
No  one  feels  for  the  poor  person  who  has  a  hdp^ 
Jess  family  like  one  who  has  a  helpless  £GLm- 
ily  himself.*]  'I  do  not  go  to  the  country 
gentlemen's  houses;  they  do  not  like  to  see 
people  like  me  coming  about  Uieir  houses  at 
all.  I  would  not  be  let  inside  the  gate.  K 
there  were  a  house  of  industry  in  the  parish  I 
would  be  happy  to  go  into  it  Would  I  not 
be  happy  to  take  my  six  children  into  such  a 
house,  where  they  would  set  enough  to  eat— 
they  tiiat  have  oflen  to  fight  for  a  potatoe  Y 

Another  female  mendicant,  examined  at 
the  same  time,  sixty-three  years  old,  says,— 

•I  had  no  blanket  of  any  sort,  till  a  few 
days  ago  I  got,  as  alms,  this  piece  of  old  car- 
pet that  I  wear  round  me  by  day,  and  if  I  can 
bring  it  in  dry  at  night,  throw  it  over  myself 
and  grandchildren.  But  it  oftens  happens  that 
in  the  cold  and  wet  weather,  when  we  want 
covering  most,  it  has  been  wet  during  the  day, 
and  we  cannot  use  it.  The  children  have  no 
clothes  but  as  you  see  them  now.' 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  remark — 

*It  was  a  cold  wet  day  in  the  latter  end  of 
November;  she  and  her  grandchildren  had 
been  brought  in  off  the  street  as  they  were  pas- 
sing, begdng  from  door  to  door.  Theduld- 
dren's  booies  were  psurtially  covered  by  a  sin- 

fle  woollen  covering  frittered  to  rags.  Their 
eads  and  feet,  arms  and  legs,  were  perfectly 
naked.  They  stood  shrinking  from  thecolA 
and  endeavoring  to  shelter  themselves  under 
the  ragged  ends  of  the  piece  of  worn  carpet- 
ing that  hung  from  the  old  woman,  who  was 
little  better  protected  from  the  cold  than  them- 
selves. In  passing  through  the  town  we  ob- 
served a  great  number  of  beggars'  children  in 
the  same  condition.' — ^p.  497. 

Besides  the  occasional  beggars  who  still 
retain  the  desire  of  esmiing  and  independent 
livelihood  if  possible,  and  would  eagerly  ac- 
cept the  offer  of  emigration  or  the  work- 
house, there  is  an  order  of  professed  beg- 
gars, intQ  which,  however,  the  former  class 
are  found  passing  as  the  habit  of  living  by 
alms  grow  upon  them.  People  of  this 
stamp  are  called  <boccoughs,'  or  fair-beg- 
gars, from  their  frequenting  all  the  fairs  and 
markets  in  the  country.  These  are  often 
idle  impostors,  who  have  a  peculiar  dress  for 
their  trade,  of  course  as  ragged  as  possible ; 
they  keep  up  and  exhibit  disgusting  sores  and 
deformities  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  com- 
passion* Sonfie  borrow  children  for  tl^  same 
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object,  whom  they  dress,  or  rather  undress, 
for  effect.  Others  lead  about  a  maniac  or 
idiot,  or  deformed  child ;  and  this  last  is  a 
source  of  great  profit  to  them  from  the  strong 
feeling  of  pity  entertained  among  the  low- 
er classes  of  Ireland,  as'  elsewhere,  for  such 
unfortunates.  Such  beggars  oi\en  gather  a 
great  deal  more  of  potatoes,  &c.,  than  they 
can  consume.  The  surplus  they  exchange 
for  tobacco,  or  tchiskey.  The  professed  va- 
grant is  usually  far  better  off  than  the  labor- 
er.— ^p.  617.  *  One  of  the  fair-beggars  late- 
ly,  who  pretended  to  be  blind,  counted  the 
money  he  got  on  one  fair-day  in  this  town. 
It  came  to  10*. ;  besides  this  he  got  bread 
and  other  matters ;  and  this  he  called  a  had 
day.'  *  AU  the  prayer-hawkers  (beggars  who 
go  about  reciting  long  prayers  in  every 
house  into  which  they  force  their  way)  drink.' 
*You  may  often  see  ihe prayer-rhymers  drunk.' 
— p.  486.  Professed  beggars  oflen  die  with 
gold  about  their  persons.  Many  such  cases 
occur  in  the  evidence.  One  is  stated  to  have 
given  his  daughter  a  marriage-portion  of  eigh- 
iy  gtdneasy  which,  in  Ireland,  where  a  lamb, 
a  calf,  a  bedstead,  or  a  blanket,  nay,  even 

*  the  promise  of  a  pig  before  the  sow  is  in  far- 
row,' given  with  a  daughter,  is  quite  enough 
to  mduce  a  youth  of  eighteen  or  twenty  to 
marry   her   (p.   886),  may  be  reckoned  a 

*  pretty  considerable'  fortime. 

Infectious  diseases  are  of  course  spread  by 
wandering  beggars,  to  whom  the  poor  house- 
holder, cottier,  or  laborer  never  refbses  a 
night's  lodging.  The  cottier  oflen  admits 
the  beggar  readily  in  the  hope  of  sharing  the 
contents  of  his  bag.  Typhus  fever,  scrofula, 
and  the  itch  are  thus  propagated  and  preserv- 
ed through  the  country.  Cleanliness  is  out 
of  all  question;  and  immorality  emd  bad 
habits  must  be  equally  communicated. 

No  punishment  can  be  inflicted  in  the  pres- 
ent state  of  things  on  the  vagrant  or  professed 
beggar.  Not  that  there  are  not  laws— and  those 
are  very  severe  ones — against  mendicancy ; 
but  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  enforce  them,  as 
contrary  to  the  universal  feeling  of  the  coun- 
try, which,  so  long  as  there  is  no  other  resurce 
open  to  the  destitute,  will  of  necessity  coun- 
tenance this,  however  offensive,  burdensome, 
and  pernicious.  Indeed,  if  beggars  were  to 
be  imprisoned,  the  prisons  must  be  large  in- 
deed,  since  at  present  one  half  of  the  popu- 
lation is  engaged  in  begging  from  the  other 
half. 

The  Supplement  to  the  Appendix  from 
which  we  have  been  quoting  contains  the 
answers  from  the  magistrates,  or  parish 
priests,  of  several  hundred  different  parishes 
to  nine  queries  that  were  transmitted  to  them 
by  the  conunissioners.  The  answers  are 
not  80  distinct  or  full  as  to  enable  ut  to  give 


a  satis^tory  analysis  of  them ;  and  indeed 
the  substance  of  most  of  them  has  been  re- 
ported in  the  foregoing  pages.  There  is  one 
query,  the  last,  tfie  answers  to  which  are 
strongly  indicative  of  the  dreadful  extremity 
to  which  large  numbers  of  the  poor  of  Ire- 
land  are  occasionally  reduced.  Th»  ques- 
tion is,  *  Are  any  persons  known  to  have  di- 
ed of  actual  destihttion  in  your  parish  within 
the  last  three  years  ?'•  After  what  has  been 
shown  of  the  extreme  sympathy  of  the  poor 
for  each  other,  it  will  be  obvious  that,  so  long 
as  there  is  a  potatoe  lefl  in  any  parish,  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  any  human  being  will  be 
allowed  to  starve  outright  for  want  of  it.  Con- 
sequently, the  answer  generally  given  is 
<  None.'  But  in  several  instances  cases  of 
actual  starvation  are  mentioned,  as  having  oc- 
curred within  the  knowledge  of  the  party 
answering,  particularly  in  the  year  1881 
Several,  for  example,  in  the  parish  of  Bally- 
nakill  (Gralway).  Some  in  those  of  Auchna- 
gower,  Balla,  Drum,  Kilcommon,  and  West- 
port,  in  county  Mayo;  twelve  in  Kilhneen, 
county  Cork ;  twelve  in  Strokes  Town,  Ros- 
common, last  October,  while  the  cholera  pre- 
vailed in  it;  several  in  Leighlin  Bridge, 
county  Carlow ;  one  in  Ballyshehan,  Tippe- 
rary.  Ten  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Massy,  J. 
P.,  as  having  died  in  the  parishes  of  Mahoo- 
nagh  and  Feehoonagh,  *  for  want  of  medical 
aid  and  the  necessaries  of  life'  (p.  288,)  with 
many  others.  It  is,  however,  obvious  that 
the  query  has  been  universally  understood  as 
referring  to  sudden  death  by  sheer  starvation, 
which  for  the  reason  already  given,  can  rare- 
ly occur.  Had  the  question  been  supposed 
to  include  deaths  of  a  lingering  nature,  the 
result  of  continued  want  of  the  nrst  necessa- 
ries of  life,  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  it 
would  have  been  answered,  we  fear,  in  al- 
most every  parish,  in  the  affirmative*  As  it 
is,  a  very  large  number  of  the  answers  con- 
tain some  short  statement  to  this  effect : — 

*  I  believe  the  deaths  of  many,  very  many, 
may  be  traced  to  destitution.'  •  Many  have  (u- 
ed  ofsradual  starvaium*  Great  number^  have 
died  mm  diseases  generated  by  the  want  of 
sufficient  clothing,  welter,  and  food.'  *  Pre- 
mature deaths  from  want  are  of  every-day 
occurrence.'  •  The  lives  of  many  have  been 
shortened  by  destitution  and  privation.'  *  Ma- 
ny, who  died,  would  have  recovered,  had  they 
possessed  the  common  necessaries  of  life.'  *  It 
IS  a  progresntje/amtTW.'  »  The^  die  by  inchesJ 
*  Many  die  for  want  of  nourishment  and  at- 
tendance in  sickness.'  '  Cold,  nakedness,  and  - 
bad  diet,  often  cause  a  premature  and  lans^d 
death.'  '  Several  I  know  to  have  died  from 
gradual  inanition,  arising  from  scantiness  of 
Kx)d,  clothing,  and  bedding.'  '  I  have  known 
and  attended  the  death-beds  of  many  who 
have  died  of  actual  destitutioru  but  still,  on  ac- 
count of  the  alms  of  their  neighboni,  I  could 
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not  say  they  died  of  hunger,* — Suppkment  to 
Appendix,  passim. 

From  these  representations  of  the  magis- 
trates and  clei^  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  from 
the  uniform  statements  of  the  medical  prac- 
titioners examined  by  the  conrnussioners,  the 
appalling  fact  is  now  therefore  ascevtained 
beyond  dispute,  that  a  very  lai^  proportion 
of  the  poorer  classes  of  that  country  die  of 
destUuHon^^f  diseases  brought  on,  or  pre- 
maturely hastened  to  a  fatal  termination,  by 
want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life— K>f 
even  the  coarsest  kind  of  food,  clothing,  or 
shelter.     We  make  no  comment  on  this  fact, 
or  on  the  other  hanx>wing  statements  we 
have  thought  it  our  duty,  though  with  disgust 
and  horror,  to  extract  as  specimens  of  the 
mass  of  similar  decriptions  which  composes 
the  greater  part  of  the  evidence  collected  by 
the  commissioners.     We  may  remark,  how- 
ever, that  the  picture  of  the  state  of  Ireland 
is  not  yet  complete.     We  hope  shortly  to 
have  the  evidence,  not  yet  printed,  on  the  re- 
lations  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  Ire- 
land;  in  which  will  be   found,  if  we  mis- 
take    not,  the   main  cause    of  the  misery 
of  the    Irish  people,  viz.  the   execution  of 
exorHtant  rents  as  the  condition   of  culti- 
vating the  land,  the  sole  means  of  livelihood 
in  that  country,  by  those  on  whom  the  law 
has  conferred  its  unconditional  ownership,  and 
who  collect  their  rents  from  a  ^mishing  ten- 
antry by  help  of  an  English  army  and  an 
armed  police.     Nothing  but  the  presence  of 
this  overwhehning  force,  and  the  extraordina- 
ly  patience   of  that  long-suffering  people, 
could  have  admitted  of  their  endurance  up  to 
this  time  of  a  state  of  misery  unparalleled  in 
any  other  age  or  country.     Even  that  pa- 
tience,  however,  must  have  limits,  and  per- 
haps Uiey  are  not  fer  off.     Mr.  Potter  says, 
(p.  505,)  *  I  have  heard  many  men  declare, 
that  unless  something  were  done  for  them,  it 
would  come  to  tMs,  that  every  man  should 
seize  whatever  he  could  lay  hands  on.' 

The  result  of  the  exposure  now  officially 
taking  place,  after  careful  cuid  deliberate  in- 
vestigation, cannot  but  be  the  speedy  enact- 
ment of  a  legal  provision  for  all  classes  of  the 
^  destitute  poor  of  Ireland.  We  say  all  classes, 
because  the  impossibility  of  leaving  any  one 
class  in  their  present  condition,  after  it  has 
been  publicly  made  known,  is  obvious — ^be- 
cause the  able-bodied  laborer  out  of  work,  to 
whose  relief  the  greatest  objection  is  usually 
made,  appears  from  the  evidence  to  be  gene- 
rally  the  most  pitiable  object  of  any — because 
it  would  be  ridiculous  to  attempt  to  draw  any 
distinction  between  the  claims  of  a  man  sick 
from  disease,  and  one  sick  from  hunger  through 
the  impossibility  of  procuring  work,  or  be- 
tween  th«  perishing  families  of  the  one  and 


of  the  other — because  the  horrible  evils  of 
general  mendicancy,  which  disgrace,  disturi), 
and  ruin  Ireland,  can  be  put  a  stop  to  by  no 
measure  which  shall  fall  short  of  securing 
every  well-conducted  inhabitant  of  IrelaM 
from  absolute  destitution — ^the  able-bodied  by 
emplojrment,  the  infirm  by  judiciously  admin- 
istering relief. 

Such  of  the  landlords  of  Ireland  as  op- 
pose the  introduction  of  poor-laws — (and  hap. 
py  we  are  to  know  that  many,  very  many, 
are  in  favor  of  it) — are  led  to  do  so,  if  we 
believe  their  ablest  advocates,  not  from  any 
regard  to  their  own  interests — ^not  from  any 
fears  of  the  poor-tax  falling  ^as  unquestiona- 
bly  it  ought  to  be  made  to  M)  upon  them,  the 
rich — Oh,  no !  they  think  not,  disinterested 
souls !  of  themselves — ^but  from  their  exces- 
sive regard  for  the  condition  and  morals  of 
the  poor,  which  they  are  convinced  will  be 
dreadfully  deteriorated  and  contaminated  by 
any  system  of  legal  relief.*     We  have  shown 
what  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the 
Irish  poor  is  at  present  in  the  absence  of  a 
poor-law.      We  ask  the  Right    Honorable 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  can  any  thing 
make  it  worse  ?    Show  us,  we  say,  in  any  of 
the  civilized  states  of  the  world,  all  of  which 
(as  we  have  proved  from  official  documents) 
provide  by  legal  enactments  against  the  des- 
titution of  their  poor,  a  picture  of  physical 
wretchedness  half  as  frightful  as  that  of  Ire- 
land,  and  we  will  listen  with  composure  to  die 
paradoxical  argument  which  is  intended  to 
prove  that  a  law  to  save  the  poor  from  dying 
of  want  is  an  injury  to  the  poor  themselves— 
that  to  secure  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  to  the 
starving,  the  naked,  and  the  h6useless,  is  to 
aggravate  their  misery!     Show  us,  in  any 
country  cursed  with  a  poor-law,  a  state  of 
moral  feeling  at  all  comparable  in  its  mischief 
to  that  existing  in  Ireland — ^where  the  best 
sympathies  of  human  nature  are  perverted  to 
the  keeping  up  a  mass  of  disgusting  and 
wasteful   mendicancy,   covering    the  whole 
country  with  filth,  disease,  and  wretchedness, 
as  with  a  leprosy,  and  to  the  encouragement 
of  outrages  of  the  most  savage  character- 
where  even  the  commission  of  murder  is  a 
recognised  tide  to  popular  sympathy,  grati- 
tude, and  protection* — then,  Mr.  Rice,  and 


*  See  the  Speeches  of  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  Lord 
Limerick,  and  Mr.  0*Connell,  passim. 

*  We  have  quoted  from  the  Report  proofiB  of  the  pe- 
culiar sympathy  shown  by  the  peasantry  to  the  or* 
phans  of  those  who  have  stmered  for  *  agrariaa'  oun- 
ces. But  we  have  reason  to  know  that  evidence  of  a 
still  stronger  character  will  appear  in  the  forthcoming 
Report.  It  is  notorious  that,  while  the  crowd  of  farqi' 
era  and  laborers  at  a  fair  or  market  in  Ireland  wuj 
aid  readily  in  the  apprehension  uf  a  thieft  they  will 
close  in  and  hinder  the  civil  authorities  from  pursuing 
a  murderer.  One  instance  is  mentioned  of  its  haviag 
ooms  to  the  Mtt  of  the  poUot  in  one  of  ths  wfttsm 
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Dot  till  tben,  shall  we  begin  to  doubt  that  a 
legal  security  against  destitution  is  an  essen- 
tifd  element  of  social  organization  that  ought 
to  accompany  the  estabhshment  of  the  right 
to  property  of  any  description — ^but,  above 
all,  of  land — the  common  gift  of  God  to  the 
people  He  has  brought  into  existence  on  its 
surface. 

If  ever  the  will  of  the  Creator  was  mani- 
fested in  His  works,  it  is  in  Ireland,  where 
the  soil  teems  with  natural  fertility,  only  need- 
ing the  labor  of  its  ample  and  industriously  in- 
clmed  population  to  produce  abundance  of 
eveiy  comfort  of  life  for  all.  Grod's  will,  we 
say,  is  manifest  He  has  filled  the  earth  with 
plenteousness,  that  the  people  he  has  planted 
there  might  enjoy  it  in  return  for  their  labor. 
How  has  man  perverted  his  obvious  intention ! 
A  third  of  the  rich  soil  lies  yet  uncultivated ; 
the  rest  but  half-tilled  by  a  dispirited,  starved, 
naked,  beggarly,  and  discontented  people,  the 
bulk  of  the  produce  of  whose  industry,  such 
as  it  is,  is  swept  off  to  other  lands  to  be  sold 
for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  a  handful  of  men, 
whom  the  law  invests  with  the  unconditional 
ownership  of  this  fair  portion  of  God's  earth, 
and  with  the  power,  if  they  so  choose,  of  ab- 
solutely starving  all  its  inhabitants  !  And 
this  law,  we  wisely  expect  this  unhapy  popu- 
lation to  cherish,  venerate,  and  implicitly 
obey ! 

Shame  !  shame !  we  repeat,  on  that  State 
which  of  all  the  civilized  world  shall  be  the 
last  to  rec-ognise  the  claim  of  the  orphan  and 
the  widow,  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  crip- 
pled, cm  the  charity  of  their  wealthy  neigh- 
bora — the  right  of  every  peaceable  and  obe- 


ooanties  that  a  straneer,  lately  arrived,  had  given  out 
privately  that  he  had  murder^  an  a  aeent  in  a  neigh- 
boring couTity.    The  man  was  arrested,  and  an  inqui- 
ry 'instituted,  the  refRilt  of  which  was  that  no  su^ 
crifiu  had  been  ctfmmHttd^  tkt  character  qf  a  runaway 
'a$8a$nn  having  been/aUely  atmimed  by  Uu  man  for 
the  pu.rpo94y  in  tohieh  he  was  mecessjvlf  qf  securing 
employment,  countenance,  and  support  in  the  neigh- 
borhood where  he  had  come  to  settle !    The  passive 
participation  of  crowds  In  agrarian  murders  is  a  fact 
with  which  the  courts  of  justice  and  police  annals  are 
perfectly  familiar;  as  well  as  the  almost  total  impos- 
sibility of  obtaining  evidence  of  such  a  deed  though 
witnessed  by  hundreds,  and  the  universal  concurrence 
of  the  neighborhood  in  screening  the  assassin.    This 
general  sympathy  of  a  people  in  crimes  the  most  re- 
volting to  human  nature  can  onlv  proceed  from  the 
extremity  of  their  sufierings;  by  which  they  are  com- 
pelled in  the  instinct  of  self-preservation  to  protect 
their  own  lives  at  all  sacrifices.    The  truth  is,  tnat  the 
peasantry  of  Ireland  are  united  in  a  secret  league 
Miainst  tne  law  which  oppresses  them,  and  have  sub- 
stituted for  it  a  law  of  tneu'  own,  which  has  its  tribu- 
nals, its  convictions,  its  sentences,  and  its  execution- 
•ra  1    This  law  (we  have  the  distinct  confession  of  that 
sble  and  honest  magistrate,  the  late  Lord-Lieutenant 
for  the  fact)  is  stronger  and  more  powerful  than  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  wul  continue  so  until  the  latter  is 
pQt  in  harmony  with  the  first  principles  of  natural 
justice,  by  providing  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  with 
•ome  other  resource  than  crime  for  maintaining  them 
*wTts  in  tzistenqe. 


dient  member  of  society  to  the  means  of  ex- 
istence— the  duty  which  every  government 
owes  to  the  meanest  of  its  subjects— 4o  af- 
ford that  security  to  the  lives  of  the  many 
which  it  lavishes  on  the  property  of  the  few ! 
Shame  on  the  past  government  of  Ireland ! 
Shame  on  those  loud  declaimers  upon  her 
wrongs,  and  professed  champions  of  her 
rights,  who  have  hitherto  either  openly  op- 
posed, or  cunningly  delayed  and  frustrated, 
that  all-important  measure  of  simple  justice, 
the  denial  of  which  renders  Ireland  a  spec- 
tacle of  compassion  and  horror  to  the  civ- 
zed  world  !* 


Art,  in. — 1.  African  Sketches.  By  Thom- 
as Prinde.     12mo.     London.     1834. 

2.  Ten  Years  in  South  Africa^  including  a 
particular  Description  of  the  Wild  sports 
of  that  Country.  By  Lieut.  J.  W.  D. 
Moodie,  21st  Fusileers.  2  vols.  8vo. 
London.     1835. 

These  are  interesting  books,  containing  the 
history  of  experiments  in  South  African  colo- 
nization, made  by  two  respectable  persons, 
both  excellently  qualified  for  describing  hu- 
man manners  and  natural  scenery,  though 
neither  of  them,  we  suspect,  so  well  fitted  for 
the  practical  tasks  which  circumstances  had 
induced  them  to  undertake.  We  are  sorry 
to  say  that  one  of  the  authors,  Mr.  Thomas 
Pringle,  died  not  long  after  his  'Sketches' 
were  published.  He  was  a  man  of  great  worth 
and  of  very  considerable  literary  talents ; 
an  honest,  warm-hearted  man,  in  whom  woe- 
1^  physical,  deformities  had  been  unable  to 
chill  the  natural  current  of  the  benevolent  af- 
fections—kind, generous,  and  hish  of  spirit^ 
an  enthusiastic  philanthropist — m  the  purest 
sense  of  the  all-comprehensive  word,  a  Chris- 
tian.    No  one  can  consider  either  his  earliest 


*  We  remark  that  Mr.  O'ConneU  haJs,  with  his  usual 
versatiUty,  turned  ones  more  into  an  advocate  for  an 
Irish  poor-law,  after  virulently  opposing  it  for  three 
years  past.  We  hail  the  reluctant  change,  as  a  sure 
indication  of  the  general  favor  which  the  proposal 
meets  with  in  Ireland,  and  to  which  the  all-hut  om- 
nipotent agitator  himself  must  bow.  His  speech,  to 
be  sure,  in  the  late  session,  on  the  second  reading  of 
Sir  R.  Musgrave's  Bill,  was  a  rq>etition  of  all  thefiula- 
cies  which  have  been  constantly  produced  against  the 
measure  for  which  he  on  the  same  day  votedl  But  on 
his  return  to  Ireland,  we  find  him  once  more  renewing 
his  promise  to  bring  forward  a  poor-law !  Him  t  It 
is  now  some  years  since  we  warned  the  British  (Gov- 
ernment, that  by  delaying  to  bring  forward  this  ne- 
cessary measure,  while  Mr.  0'Ck>nnell  was  obstinately 
opposed  to  it,  they  would  give  him  the  opportunity  «if 
eventually  claiming  and  carrying  off  all  the  credit  and 
popularity  of  it  himself  and  thus  confirm  his  supr^ 
acy.    Ouranticq^ationurvfrilled.       -^ ^3- 
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or  his  latest  pubKcations  widiout  feeling  that 
he  had  in  him  some  sparks  of  true  genius ; 
and  yet  such  is  the  huny  and  tumult  of  com- 
petition in  these  our  days,  that  we  fear  his 
name,  too,  may  soon  be  buried  and  forgotten. 
We  discharge  a  pleasing  duty  in  endeavoring, 
so  ^  as  it  in  us  lies,  to  keep  the  grass  horn 
his  tombstone. 

His  father  was  a  small  fisirmer  in  Roxburgh- 
shire, who  contrived,  with  the  noble  ambition 
so  usual  among  that  class  of  men,  to  give  the 
youth,  hopelessly  lame  from  infancy  in  both 
his  nether  limbs,  such  an  education  as  might 
qualify  him  for  holding  a  place  in  some  re- 
spectable  sedentary  profession.     He  passed 
through  his  academical  studies  with  credit, 
and   on  their  completion   obtained  what  no 
doubt  seemed  to  his  friends  a  situation  ade- 
quate to  all  his  reasonable  hopes — that  of  a 
parochial  schoolmaster  in  his  native  district. 
Here,  however,  he  soon  wrote  some  poetical 
pieces,  among  the  rest  his  *  Scenes  in  Teviot- 
dale,'  which  attracted  considerable  notice,  as 
they  well  deserved  to  do ;  and  in  a  particular 
manner  interested  one  ever  watchful  to  en- 
courage rising  ability — ^the  "  Great  Minstrel  of 
the  Border."     Elevated  by  such  approbation, 
Mr.  Pringle  began  to  look  on  his  position  as 
unworthy  of  him.    He  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
devoted  himself  to  literature  as  a  profession — 
a  step,  never  taken  in  this  country  at  least,  by 
any  man  who  did  not  live  to  repent  it— end, 
among  other  adventures,  became  successfully 
the  editor  of  two  magazines.  The  first  of  these 
— ^that  which  afterwards  took  the  name  of  its 
proprietor,  the  late  Mr.  Blackwood— did -not 
remain  long  in  his  hands ;  the  active  and 
acute  bookseller  found  him  littie  fitted  for  the 
practical  details  of  such  a  business — ^we  sup- 
pose the  two  men  soon  discovered,  moreover, 
that  their  feelings  on  political  subjects  were 
irreconcileable.     On  this  rupture,  Mr.  Prin- 
gle assumed  the  management  of  a  rival  jour- 
nal  in  the  same  city,  which  did  not  prosper 
under  his  superintendence,  and  has  since  been 
abandoned  altogether.     He,  in  short,  became 
thoroughly  disgusted  with    Edinburgh   and 
with  magazines,  and  was  ready  to  embrace 
any  prospect  that  might  present  itself  of  trans- 
ferring his  energies  to  a  new  country  and  a 
different  species  of  occupation.     In  1819  the 
government  resolved  to  send  out  some  5000 
new  settlers  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
parliament  voted  50,000/.  to  defray  the  char- 
ges of  their  conveyance.     Mr.  Pringle's  fa- 
uier,  though  an  old  man,  still  in  vigor,  and 

Crplexed  with  the  difficulty  of  providing  for 
If  a  dozen  sons,  all  of  whom,  except  Thom- 
as ,  had  been  educated  for  agriculture  only, 
was  one  of  not  a  few  heads  oi  families  in  his 
condition  of  life  who  determined  to  take 
part  in  this  enterprise.    Thomas  readily  of-< 


fered  himself  to  accompany  his  kindred  ;  and 
his  abilities  and  attainments  soon  pointed  him 
out  as  the  natural  intellectual  leader  and  captain 
of  the  emigrant  band  to  which  these  exiles  of 
Teviotdale  attached  themselves* 

His  description  of  the  whole  party,  as  they 
appeared  when  their  disembarkation  took 
place,  is  very  good.  Here  they  are  on  the 
beach,  waitingfor  their  route  from  the  author- 
ities  of  Cape-Town.  Besides  his  own  Scot- 
tish  friends,  he  says  : — 

*  There  were  respectable  tradesmen  and  jol- 
ly farmers,  with  every  appearance  of  sub- 
stance and  snug  En^ish  comfort  about  them. 
There  were  watermen,  fishermen,  and  sailws, 
from  the  Thames  and  English  sea-ports,  with 
the  reckless  and  weather-beaten  look  usual  in 
persons  of  their  perilous  and  precarious  pro- 
fessions.    There  were  numerous  groups  of 
pale-visaged  artisans  and  operative  manuAc- 
turers  from  London  and  otner  lai^  towns— 
of  whom,  doubtless,  a  certain  proportion  were 
persons  of  highly  reputable  character  and 
steady  habits ;  but  a  far  larger  portion  weie 
squalid  in  their  aspect,  slovenly  m  their  attire 
and  domestic  arrangements,  and  discontented 
and  uncourteous  in  their  demeanor.    Lastly, 
there  were  parties  of  pauper  ajgricultural  la- 
borers, sent  out  by  their  respective  pari^e»- 
healthier  perhaps  than  the  class  just  mention- 
ed, but  not  apparently  happier  in  mind,  nor 
less  generally  dennoralised  by  the  untoward 
influence  of  their  former  social  condition.  On 
the  whole,  they  formed  a  motely  and  unpre- 
possessing collection  of  people.    I  ^ould  sa^ 
that  probably  about  a  third  part  were  persons 
of  real  respectability  of  character,  and  pos- 
sessed of  some  worldly  substance :  but  that 
the  remaining  two-thirds  were  composed  of 
individuals  of  a  very  unpromising  description 
— ^persons  who  had  "hung  loose  upon  society- 
low  in  morals  or  desperate  in  circumstances. 
Enterprise  many  of  these  doubtlessly  possess- 
ed in  an  eminent  degree ;  but  too  many  ap- 
peared to  be  idle,  insolent,  and  drunken,  and 
mutinously  disposed  towairds  their  makers 
and  supenors,    And  with  such  qualities  it  was 
not  possible  to  augur  very  favorably  of  their 
future  conduct  and  destiny,  or  of  the  welfere 
of  those  who  had  collected  them  in  England, 
and  whose  success  in  occupying  the  country 
depended  entirely  on  their  steady  industry/— 
pp.  180, 13L 

.  This  band,  the  first  detachment  of  the 
5000,  arrived  in  the  colony  early  in  1820 ; 
and  the  *  African  Sketches'  give  a  lively  and 
picturesque  narrative  of  the  fortunes  of  Mr. 
rringle  and  his  immediate  connexions  down 
to  1827,  when  he  returned  to  England.  The 
volume  affords,  moreover,  a  great  deal  of 
curious  and  highly-interesting  information 
concerning  the  state  of  society  and  manners, 
with  many  beautiful  transcripts  both  m  pros© 
and  in  verse  of  external  scenery,  ij^  the  wild 
and  renwte  district  where  the  author  found  | 
his  allotted    dwelling-place,    and  ^whkli  ^ 
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would  have  been  happy  for  him  if  he  had  ne- 
ver  abandoned.    . 

The  Teviotdale  detachment  presently  had 
their  location  assigned  them, — and  with  Prin- 
gle in  the  van,  after  a  fatiguing  journey  of 
several  hundred  miles,  they  at  length  reached 
it  in  safety  : — 

4 

*  At  length,  after  extraordinary  exertions  and 
hair-breadth  escapes— the  breaking  down  of 
two  waggons  and  the  partial  damage  of  others 
—we  got  through  the  last  poort  of  the  glen, 
and  found  oursSves  on  the  summit  of  an  ele- 
vated ridge,  commanding  a  view  of  the  extre- 
mity of  tne  valle)r.    "And  now,  mjmheer," 
said  the  Dutch-African  field-comet  who  com- 
manded our  escort,  ♦*  daar  leg  utoe  v^^i— there 
lies  your  country."    Looking  in  the  direction 
where  he  pointed,  we  beheld,  extending  to  the 
northwardf  a  beautiful  vale,  about  six  or  seven 
miles  in  length,  and  varying  from  one  to  two 
in  breadth.     It  appeared  like  a  verdant  basin, 
oTctd  de  sac,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  an 
amphitheatre  of  steep  and  sterile  mountains, 
rising  in  the  back-ground  into  sharp  cuneiform 
ridges  of  very  considerable  elevation — their 
summits  being  at  this  season  covered  with 
snow,  and  estimated  to  be  from  4000  to  6000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  lower 
declivities  were  sprinkled  over,  though  some- 
^liiat  scantily,  with  grass  and  bushes.    But 
the  bottom  of  the  valley,  through  which  the 
infiuit  river  meandered,  presented  a  warm, 
pleasant,  and  seeluded  aspects-spreading  itself 
mto  verdant  meadows,  sheltered  and  embel- 
lished, without  bdng  encumbered,  with  groves 
of  mimosa  trees,  among  wmch  we  observed  in 
the  distance  herds  of  wild  animals — antelopes 
and  quaggas — ^pasturing  in  undisturbed  quiet- 
ude.   "  Sae  that's  the  lot  o*  our  inheritance, 
then  V*  quoth  one  of  the  party.    "  A weel,  now 
that  we've  really  got  till't,  I  maun  say  the 
place  looks  no  sae  mickle  amiss,  and  may  suit 
our  purpose  no  that  ill,  provided  thae  haughs 
turn  out  to  be  gude  deep  land  for  the  pleugh, 
and  we  can  but  contrive  to  find  a  decent  nMid 
out  o'  this  queer  hieland  glen  into  the  low- 
lands— ^like  ony  other  ChrStian  country." ' — 
p.  152. 

It  was  on  a  Saturday  evening  that  they 
first  outspanned  (£.  e,  unyoked)  on  the  turf  of 
the  valley  to  which  Pringle  gave  the  name  of 
Glen-Lynden,  The  account  of  th^  next  day 
is  in  our  author's  best  manner. 

*  Having  selected  one  of  the  hymns  of  our 
luitional  church,  all  united  in  sinffing  it  to  one 
of  the  old  pathetic  melodies  wim  which  it  is 
usually  conjoined  in  the  sabbath  worship  of 
our  native  land.  The  day  was  bright  and 
t^  and  the  voice  of  psalms  rose  with  a  sweet 
Aud  touching  solemnity  among  those  wild 
UKxintains,  ^ere  the  praise  of  the  true  God 
had  never,  in  all  human  probability,  been  sung 
^ofB.  The  words  of  the  hymn  (composed 
l^y  I^3gan)  were  appropriate  to  our  situatimi, 
^  alfected  some  of  our  congregation  very 
•BDsibby:— 

"TOU  LV.  a 


*<0  God  of  Bethel!  by  whose  hand  thy  people 

still  are  fed ; 
Who  through  this  weary  pilgrimage  hast  all 

our  fathofs^led: 
Through  each  perplexing  path  of  life,  our 

wandering  footsteps  guide ; 
CKve  us  each  day  our  daily  bread,  and  raiment 

fit  provide  :-^ 
O !  spread  thy  covering  wings  around,  till  all 

our  wanderings  cease. 
And  at  our  Father's  loved  abode  our  souls  ar- 
rive in  peace." 
•  While  we  were  singing,  an  antelope  (on&t), 
which  appeared  to  have  wandered  down  the 
valley  without  observing  us,  stood  for  a  little 
while  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rivulet,  gazing 
at  us  in  innocent  amazement,  as  if  yet  unac- 
ouainted  with  man,  the  great  destroyer.  On 
tms  day  of  peace  it  was,  of  course,  permitted 
to  depart  unmolested.'— pp.  156, 157. 

Such  was  their  first  peacefiil  Sunday, — now 
for  the  night  that  followed : — 

*The  night  was  extremely  dark,  and  the 
rain  fell  so  heavily  that,  in  spite  of  the  abun. 
dant  supi^y  ^  idry  firewood  which  we  had 
luckily  pro?ided,  it  was  not  without  difiiculty 
that  we  could  keep  one  watchfire  bumuag. 
Having  appointed  our  watch  for  the  night,  (a 
service  which  all  the  male  adults,  masters  as 
well  as  servants,  agreed  to  undertake  in  rota- 
tioD,)  we  had  retired  to  rest,  and,  excepting 
our  sentinds,  were  all  buried  in  sleep,  when 
about  midnigfat  we  were  suddenly  roused  by 
th#Toar  of  a  lion  close  to  our  tents :  it  was  so 
loud  and  tremendous,  tiiat  for  a  mom^t  I  ac- 
tually thought  a  thunderstorm  had  burst  upon 
us.  But  t^  peculiar  expretsum  of  the  sound 
—-the  voice  or  fury  as  well  as  of  power — in- 
stantly undeceived  me;  and  instinctively 
snatching  my  loaded  gun  from  the  tent  pole, 
I  hurried  out,  fiuicying  that  the  savage  beast 
was  about  to  break  into  our  camp.  Most  of 
our  men  had  sprung  to  their  arms,  and  were 
hastening  to  the  watch-fina  with  a  similar  ap- 
prdiension.  But  all  around  was  utter  darx- 
ness ;  aiuL  scarcely  two  c^  us  were  agreed  as 
to  the  quarter  whence  the  voice  had  issued. 
This  uncertainty  was  occasioned  partly  per- 
haps by  the  pecidiar  mode  this  animal  often 
has  of  placing  his  mouth  near  the  ground 
when  he  roars— so  that  the  voice  rolls,  as  it 
were,  like  a  breaker  along  the  earth :  partly, 
also,  to  the  echo  from  a  mountain-rock  which 
rose  abruptly  on  the  opposite  bank  o^  the  river ; 
and,  more  man  all,  to  the  confusion  of  our 
senses  in  being  thus  hurriedly  and  fearfiilly 
aroused  from  our  slumbers.  Had  any  one  re- 
tained self-possession  sufficient  to  have  quietly 
noticed  our  loq|cs  on  this  occaaioa,  I  suspect 
he  would  have  seen  a  laughable  array  of  pale 
or  startled  visiges.  The  readef  who  has  only 
heard  the  roar  of  the  lion  at  Uie  Zoological 
Gardens,  can  have  but  a  faint  conc^on  of 
the  same  animal's  voice  in  his  state  of  treedom 
and  uncontrolled  power.  Novelty  in  our  cas^ 
no  doubt,  gave  it  double  effect  on  our  thus 
hearing  it  tor  the  first  time  in  the  heart  of  the 
wilderness.     However,  we  resolved  to  give 
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the  enemy  a  warm  reception ;  and  having  fired 
several  volleys  in  all  directions  round  our  en- 
campment, we  roused  up  the  half-extinguished 
fire  to  a  roaring  blaze,  £ga4  then  flung  the 
flaming  brands  among  th|  surrounding  trees 
and  bushes.  And  this  unwonted  display  pro- 
bably daunted  our  grim  visiter,  for  he  gave  us 
no  further  disturbance  that  night.' — ^pp.  158, 
159. 

The  party,  being  mostly  composed  of  ex- 
pert and  sturdy  sheep-farmers,  were  well  qua- 
lified for  encountering  the  difficulties  of  dieir 
new  position*  At  first  they  were  sorely  an- 
noyed by  the  wild  beasts,  and  still  more  so  by 
the  predatory  visits  of  Cafires  and  Bushmen ; 
but  brave  hearts  and  strenuous  hands  even- 
tually  triumphed  over  these  and  all  other  ene. 
mies.  As  for  Thomas  Pringle  himself,  he 
was  the  schoolmaster,  the  account-keeper, 
the  lay-chaplain, — and  moreover  he  was  the 
chief  carpenter  and  upholsterer  of  Glen-Lyn- 
den. 

*  I  found  employments  to  occupy  my  leisure 
time  agreeably.  I  had  brought  out  a  little  as- 
sortment of  carpenter's  tools,  the  use  of  which, ' 
when  a  boy,  had  been  one  of  my  favorite  | 
amusements.  I  was  therefore  not  altogether ; 
unprepared  to  act  the  Robinson  Crusoe  in  a 
small  way;  and,  besides  commodiously yur- ' 
nishin^  my  own  cabin,  I  succeeded  in  manu- 1 
factunng  a  rustic  arm-chair  and  table  for  my 
-father — an  achievement  of  which  I  ¥ras  not  a ' 
little  proud.  But  my  chefd^auvre  at  this^ime ! 
was  the  constructioD  of  an  oven — ^which  I  con- 1 
trived  lo  scoop  out  of  a  huge  ant-hill,  that  hap- , 
pened  to  stand  under  an  old  mimosa  tree  at  I 


the  head  of  toy  garden. '  After  1 


properly 


plastered  and  paved  within,  it  proved  an  ex- 
cellent oven,  and  served  all  the  hamlet  to  bake 
their  household  bread  in  for  a  couple  of  years.' 
—pp.  167. 

He  again  allud^B  to  this  oven  in  some  pleas- 
ing verses,  entitled  *  The  Emigrant's  Cabin,' 
which  present  us  with  a  by  no  m#ans  unsa- 
vory bill  of  fare  : — 

•First,  here's  our  broad-tail'd  mutton,  small 
and  fine, 

'the  dish  on  which  nine  days  in  ten  we  dine ; 

•Next,  roasted  springbok,  spiced  and  larded 
well ; 

A  haunch  of  hartebeest  from  Hyndhope  Fell ; 

A  paauw,  which  beats  your  Norfolk  turkey 
hollow ; 

Korhaan,  and  Guinea-fowl,  and  pheasant  fol- 
low; 

Kid  carbonadjes,  ^la-Hottentot, 

Broil'd  on  a  fork'd  twig ;  and,  pepper'd  hot 

With  Chili  p<Jd8,  a  dish  called  Caffer-stew ; 

Smoked  ham  of  porcupine,  and  tongue  of  gnu. 

This  fine. white  household  bread  (of  Margaret's 
baking) 

€omes  from  an  oven  too  of  my  own  making, 

'Scoop'd  from  an  ant-hill.    JM  I  ask  before 

If  you  would  taste  this  brawn  of  forest-boar  1 


*  Our  fruits,  I  must  confess,  make  no  great 

show : 
Trees,  grafts,  and  layers  must  have  time  to 

grow. 
But  here's  green  roasted  maize,  and  pumpkin 

pie. 
And  wild  asparagus.    Or  will  you  try 
A«lice  of  water-melon — ^fine  for  drouth. 
Like  sugar'd  ices  meltmg  in  the  moutfi— ? 

*  But  come,  let's  crown  the  banquet  with  soDae 

wine. 
What  ^vill  you  drink  1   Champagne  1  Portl 

Claret  1  Stein? 
Well,  not  to  teaze  you  with  a  thirsty  jest, 
Lo,  there  our  ordy  vintage  stands  contest. 
In  that  half-aum  upon  tne  spigot-rack ; 
And,  certes,  though  it  keeps  tne  old  Kaap  smaoik, 
The  wine  is  light  and  T&cy ;  so  we  learn. 
In  laughing  mood,  to  call  it  Cape  Sauteme.' 

Pringle,  in  a  word,  was  the  chief  man  of 
the  settlement — and,  whenever  there  was  no 
particular  pressure  of  business,  he  could  mount 
his  horse,  and  give  still  more  pleasure  than 
he  received  by  making  a  progress  among  his 
hospitable  British  neighbors,  missionaries,  and 
others,  of  this  picturesque  frontier ;  and  his 
accounts,  both  of  his  Ufe  at  home,  and  his 
frequent  excursions,  convey  the  impression, 
throughout  several  chapters,  of  a  mmd  vari. 
ously  stimulated,  active,  and  happy.     Thus 
occupied  and  amused,  thus  esteemed  and  ho- 
nored, why  might  not  this  amiable  man  have 
continued  aU  his  earthly  days  at  Glen-Lyn- 
den  ?    But  no — all  these  things,  after  a  sea- 
son  lost  their  relish— once  more  Pringle  be- 
came discontented  and  ready  for  any  change. 
Persons  bora  and  reared  in  a  humble  class  of 
society,  who  attract  any  notice  beyond  that 
sphere  by  their  literary  attainments,  may  he 
easily  excused  if  they  come  to  take  radier  loo 
high  an  estimate  of  their  own  impprtaoce. 
Acquirements  and  performances  which,  how. 
ever  meritorious,  would  not  in  a  higher  crrcle 
of  life  excite  anything  like  astonishment,  are 
in  their  case  regarded  at  home,  and  by  all  the 
immediate  personal  observers,  as  things  al- 
mbst  out  of  the  usual  course  of  nature.    The 
fatal  word  '  genius'  is  rung  about  the  village, 
and  the  clearest^  hetui  and  the  humblest  heart 
run  a  great  risk  of  being  dazzled  and  in^ated. 
Such  had  been  the  fate  of  Pringle  in  his  Rox- 
burghshire  valley,  and  such  was  once  more 
his  misfortune  among  the  simple  hinds  and 
rude  boors  of  his  Canerland  exile.     He  grew 
weary  of  the  pastoral  life,  and  primitive  so- 
ciety, which  his  own  pages  have  so  sweedy 
described,  and  quitted  *  Glen-Lynden '  in  the 
hope  of  finding  a  sphere  more  worthy  of  his 
talents  in  tbe  capital  of  the  colony. 

The  Goveraor,  Lord  Charles  Somerset,  to 
whom  at  his  first  coming  Mr.  Pringle  had 
been  warmly  recommended  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  and  who  had  consequently  favored  him 
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and  his  friends  jeiy  bountifully  as  respected 
their  •location,'  was  now  well  disposed  to  re- 
member  that  introduction — and  his  lordship, 
when  Pringle  reached  Cape  Town,  gave  him 
the  appointment  of  librarian  to  the  public  li- 
brary, and  moreover  promised  to  patronize 
him  strenuously  m  the  school  which  he  had 
resolved  to  set  up.     Pringle  accepted  the  li- 
iHwanship,  of  which  the  duties  were  light, 
and  the  ennoluments  not  inconsiderable,  and 
\m  school,  under  such  protection,  throve  and 
prospered  Ibr  a  season.     He  was  again,  and 
for  the  third  time,  in  possession  of  th^  chance 
which  mostly  comes  but  once  lo  any  man  in 
our  busy  and  bustling  age  ;  but  once  more 
poor  Pringle  was  visited  by  the  demon  of 
resdess  ambition,  and  once  more  he  threw 
the  chance  away.     He  set  up  first  a  maga- 
zine and  then  a  newspaper,  in  which,  by  de- 
grees, his  well-meant  but  narrow-minded  views 
of  colonial  policy  began  to  show  theknselves, 
so  as  to  displease  and  even  alarm  tho  local 
government*     He  attacked  the  slave  system 
of  the  Cape,  which  wanted  indeed  improve- 
ment, but  which  the  circumstances  of  the  co- 
lony rendered  extremely  unfit  to  be  the  week- 
ly and  monthly  theme  of  such  discussion  on 
die  spot ;  nay,  these  journals  began  to  deve- 
lop  views  of  a  &r  more  dangerous  description 
stm,  hinting  perpetually,  if  not  openly  announc- 
ing the  belief,  that  no  real  good  need  be  look, 
ed  for  at  the  Cape  until  the  population  should 
be  represented  fairly  in  a  free  South-African 
parliament.     Any  man  who  from  a  distance 
contemplates  the  past  Wstoiy  of  that  colony, 
the  recent   date  of  its  acquisition  by  us,  and 
the  utter  want  of  all  sympathy  and  cohesion 
down  to  this  hour  between  the  various  classes 
of  its  population,  aboriginal,  Dutch,  and  Eng- 
lish, will  smile  at  such  a  scheme ;  he  will  con- 
sider it  as  only  less  wild  and  ridiculous  than 
that  which  has  since  been  put  into  agitation 
for  a  free  parliament  (an  upper  house,  we 
suppose,  included^  at  Botany  Bay.     But  Mr. 
Pringle  had  eyes  tor  none  of  these  difficulties ; 
<>r  rather,  we  suspect,  certain  cunning  local 
intriguers,  whose  views  went  ftir  beyond  his, 
were  able  to  blind  him  by  flattery.     He  per- 
sisted ;  lost  his  librarianship  ,•  found  his  school 
dwindle  to  nothing;  grew  more  bitter,  and 
infused  hourly  increasing  rancor  into  his  news. 
P&per,  until  that  was  at  length  summarily  sup- 
pressed.    He  then,  considering  himself  as  the 
pure  martyr  of  philanthropy  and  freedom,  le. 
turned  to  this  country,  and  claimed  compcn- 
s^on  from  the  Colonial  Office  for  what  he 
<^ed  the  tyrannical  injustice  of  Lord  Charles 
Somerset's  proceedings.     He  alleged  that  the 
breaking  up  of  his  pu)er  had  stripped  him  of 
proj^rtv  worth  lOOO/. 

The  late  Lord  Bathurst,  then  Colonial  Se. 
cretary,  appears  to  hare  deah  kindly  by  Mr« 


Pringle.  He  understood  well  the  views  and 
tempers  of  colonial  adventurers  of  all  classes ; 
and  respecting  the  intjentions  of  the  man,  was 
litde  disposed  to  think  harshly  of  his  impru- 
dences. He  did  as  much  for  Pringle  as  he 
could  have  done  without  actual  injustice  to 
the  much-calumniated  Groveroor,  who  would 
fain  have  continued  to  be  Pringle's  benefac- 
tor. In  a  word,  the  Earl  very  intelliffibly  sig- 
nified, that  if  he  chose  to  return  to  me  Cape, 
resume  his  position  at  Glen-Lynden,  and  re- 
main there  quietly  for  a  time,  the  government 
at  home  would  keep  him  in  mind,  and  em- 
brace some  early  opportunity  of  serving  him. 
But  this  did  not  satisfy  Pringle :  he  remained 
in  London — ^piled  rtiemorial  on  memorial,  all 
in  vain — and  at  length  found  an  establishment 
in  the  city  as  Secretary  to  one  of  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Societfes.  Devoted  to  the  duties  of 
this  new  office,  it  was  only  in  connection  with 
them  that  for  some  years  he  had  ever  been 
heard  of,  until  shortly  before  his  death  these 
'Sketches'  were  published.  We  presume 
their  appearance  folk)wed  imrtiediately  the 
dissolution  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Societvr,  which 
again  threw  him  on  his  literature  for  daily 
support.  But  he  was,  by  this  time,  less  than 
ever  qualified  for  the  anxious  existence  of  a 
mere  literary  adventurer  in  a  great  cajutal. 
His  health,  never  strong,  b^^  to  give  way ; 
he  sickened  and  died — ^we  believe  in  about 
the  #hrty-fif  th  year  of  his  age — eariy  in  the 
spring  of  this  year ;  and  it  is  at  once  sad  and 
pleasing  to  have  to  relate  that  his  long  ilUiess 
was  relieved  of  much  misery  that  must  otbv.* 
wise  have  overclouded  it,  by  the  evelCread^ 
bountifulness  of  that  admirable  inHtotton, 
The  lAterary  Fund  of  London.  A  ^i^flApi^ 
or  kinder' heart  has  not  often  been  smt^. 
His  history  abounds  in  matter  of  encourage- 
ment for  persons  of  his  ori^al  class,  but  not 
less  surely  in  matter  of  warning. 

He  wrote  many  verses  while  in  Africa, — 
and  by  these  he  will  be,  at  all  events,  remem- 
bered among  the  colonists  ;  but  he  little  de- 
serves  to  be  forgotten  elsewhere.  What 
strikes  us  as  most  remarkable  in  Pringle's 
poetry  is  its  almost  constant  elegance.  No- 
thing could  be  more  remote  from  the  image 
of  conventional  elegance  than  the  appearance, 
the  manners,  the  spoken  language  even,  of 
the  man  himself:  yet  there  is  rarely  in  his 
prose,  and  almost  never  in  his^verse,  anything 
with  which  the  most  faMidious  reader  can 
have  the  smallest  right  to  be  offended.  We 
think  the  following  Unes  in  theif  style  almost 
faultless : — 

•  The  sultry  summer-noon  is  past ; 
And  mdiow  evening  comes  at  fast, 
With  a  tow  and  languid  breeze 
Fanning  the  mimosa  trees  C ^OOQ IC 

That  cluster  o'er  tiie  y^low  vale,        .  o 
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And  oft  perfume  the  panting  gale 
With  fragrance  faint :  it  seems  to  tell 
Of  primrose-tufls  in  Scottish  dell, 
Peeping  forth  in  tender  spring 
When  the  blithe  lark  begins  to  sing. 

*  But  soon,  amidst  our  Libyan  vale, 
Such  soothing  recollections  fail ; 
Soon  we  raise  the  eye  to  range 

O'er  prospects  wild,  grotesque,  anil  strange ; 
Sterile  mountains,  rough  and  steep, 
That  bound  abrupt  the  valley  deep. 
Heaving  to  the  ctear  blue  sky 
Their  nbs  of  granite,  bare  and  dry, 
And  ridg^  by  the  torrents  worn, 
Thinlv  streaked  with  scraggy  thorn, 
Which  fringes  Nature's  savaj^  dress, 
Yet  scarce  relieves  her  nake&ess. 

*  But  where  the  Vale  winds  deep  below. 
The  landscape  hath  a  warmer  glow : 
There  the  spekboom  spreads  its  bowers 
Of  light-green  leaves  and  lilac  flowers ; 
And  the  aloe  rears  her  crimson  crest. 
Like  statel]^  queen  for  gbla  drest ; 

And  the  briffbt-blossomed  bean-tree  shakes 
'  Its  coral-tura  above  the  brakes. 
Brilliant  as  the  glancing  plumes 
Of  sugar-birds  among  its  blooais, 
With  the  deep-ffreen  verdure  blending, 
In  the  stream  of  light  descending. 

*  And  now,  along  the  Rrassy  meads, 
Where  the  skipping  reebok  feedsi 
Let  me  through  the  mazes  rove 

Of  the  light  acacia  grove ;  ^ 

Now  whue  yet  the  honey-bee 

Hums  around  the  blossomed  tree ; 

And  tlie  lurtlea  softly  chide 

Wobiagly  on  every  l?ide ; 

And  thiei^lucking  {pheasant  calls 

To  his  mte  at  in  ten  ids ; 

.\iiii  ihirdLjiker  itt  my  tread 

^-.dilLii  lifts  his  startlod  head. 

Then  dives  aflrighted  in  the  brake» 

like  wild-duck  m  the  reedy  lake. 

•My  wonted  seat  receives  me  nofr — 
This  cliff  with  myrtle-tufted  brow, 
Towering  high  o'er  grove  and  stream. 
As  if  to  greet  the  parting  gleam. 
With  shattered  rocks  b^rinkled  o'er, 
Behind  ascends  the  mountain  hoar. 
Whose  crest  o'erhangs  the  Bushman's  Cave, 
(His  fortress  once,  and  now  his  graved 
Where  the  grim  sat3rr-faced  baboon 
Sits  Ribberine  to  the  nsine  moon. 
Or  chides  witn  hoarse  and  angry  cry 
The  herdsman  as  he  wanders  by. 

*•  Spread  out  below  in  sun  and  shade, 
The  shaggy  Glen  lies  ftiU  displayed— 
Its  sheltered  nooks,  its  sylvan  bowers, 
Its  meadows  flushed  with  purple  flowers ; 
And  through  it  like  a  dragon  spr^ul^ 
I  trace  the  river's  tortuous  bed. 
Lo  there  the  Chaldee-willow  weepSt 
Droopmff  o'er  the  headloog  steepsi 
Where  the  torrent  in  his  wrath 
Hath  lifted  him  ajn^gged  palh. 


Like  Assure  cleft  by  earthquake's  shock. 
Through  mead  and  jungle,  mound  and  rock. 
But  the  swoln  water's  wasteful  sway,    ' 
like  tyrant's  rage  hath  passed  away ; 
And  left  the  ravage  of  its  course 
Memorial  of  its  frantk^  force. 
— ^Now  o'er  its  ^runk  and  slimy  bed 
Rank  weeds  and  withered  wrack  are  spread. 
With  the  faint  rill  just  oozing  through. 
And  vanishing  agam  from  view ; 
Save  where  tne  ^ana's  glassy  pool 
Holds  to  some  cfiff"  its  nurror  cool. 
Girt  by  the  palmite's  leafy  screen. 
Or  graceful  rock-ash,  tall  and  green, 
Whose  slender  sprays  above  the  flood 
Suspend  the  loxia's  callow  brood 
In  cradle-nests,  with  porch  below. 
Secure  from  winged  or  creeping  foe — 
Weasel  or  hawk,  or  writhing  snake ; 
light  swinging,  as  the  breezes  wake. 
Like  the  ri^  fruit  we  love  to  see 
Upon  the  rich  pomegranate-tree. 

'  But  lo,  the  Sim's  descending  car 
Sinks  o'er  Mount-Dunion's  peaks  afar ; 
And  now  along  the  dusky  vale 
The  homeward  herds  ana  flocks  I  hail. 
Returning  from  their  pastures  dry 
Amid  the  stony  uplands  high. 
First,  the  brown  Herder  with  his  flock 
Comes  winding  round  my  hermit^rock ; 
His  mien  and  gait  and  vesture  tell. 
No  shepherd  he  from  Scottish  fell ; 
For  crook  the  guardian  gim  he  bears. 
For  plaid  the  sheep-skin  mantie  wears ; 
Sauntering  languialy  along. 
Nor  flute  has  he,  nor  merry  song. 
Nor  book,  nor  taJe,  nor  rustic  lay, 
To  cheer  him  through  his  lisUeas  day. 
His  look  is  dull,  his  soul  is  dark  ; 
He  feels  not  hope's  electric  spark ; 
But,  bom  the  White  Man's  servile  thrall 
Knows  that  he  cannot  lower  fall. 

'  Next  the  stout  Neat-herd  passes  by. 
With  bolder  step  and  blither  eye ; 
Hunmiine  low  lus  tuneless  song, 
Or  whistung  to  Uie  homed  throng. 
From  the  destroying  foeman  fled. 
He  serves  the  Colonist  for  bread : 
Yet  this  poor  heathen  Bechuan 
Bears  on  his  brow  the  port  of  man  ; 
A  naked,  homeless  exile  he. 
But  not  debased  by  Slavery. 

•  Now,  wizard-like,  slow  Twilight  sails 
With  soundless  wing  adown  the  vales, 
Waving  with  his  shadowy  rod 
The  owl  and  bat  to  come  abroad. 
With  things  that  hate  the  garish  sun. 
To  frolic  now  when  day  is  done. 
Ifow  along  the  meadows  damp 
The  enamored  flre-fly  lights  his  lamp ; 
Link-boy  he  of  woodland  green. 
To  light  Mt  Avon's  Elfin  Queen ; 
Here,  I  ween,  more  wont  to  shine 
To  light  the  thievish  porcupine, 
Plunaering  my  melon-bed,— 
Or  villain  IjHMc,  whose  stealthy  tread 
Rouses  not  the  wakefld  hound      rAr> 
As  h«  ompa.thA  foUb  avound.     d 
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•But  lo !  the  mgfat-bird'«  l)odiDg soeam 
Breaks  abrupt  my  twilight  dream ; 
And  warns  ii)e  it  is  time  to  haste 
My  homeward  walk  across  the  waste. 
Lest  my  rash  tread  provoke  the  wrath 
Of  adder  coiled  upcm  the  path. 
Or  tempt  the  lion  from  the  wood, 
That  socm  will  prowl  athirst  for  blood. 
Thus,  mumHiring  my  thoughtful  strain, 
I  seek  our  wattled  cot  again.' — ^pp.  21-27. 

Pringle,  however,  could  sound  a  more  stir- 
ring note.  No  one  if^o  ever  conversed 
with  him  but  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
sudden  fire  that  could  occasionally  flash  from 
his  sofl,  large,  benignant  eye ;  never  was  a 
countenance  more  indicative  of  manly  met- 
tle than  his,  when  there  was  any  thSng  to 
call  forth  such  expression.  But  we  really 
could  have  formed  no  notion,  until  we  read 
these  Sketches,  of  the  gallant  and  heroic 
daring  of  which  Pringle,  in  his  own  feeble 
person,  was  capable,  when  thrown  araonc 
scenes  of  excitement  and  peril ;  or  how  wefl 
his  verse  could  keep  pace  with  such  ardors. 
Small,  weak,  and  distorted  as  he  was,  ut- 
teriy  helpless  in  case  of  the  most  trivial  ac- 
cident to  the  horse  he  mounted,  Pringle  could 
never  be  kept  from  taking  his  fair  share  in 
those  most  nazardous  expeditions  after  ele- 
phants and  lions  which  formed  the  most 
lively  feature  in  the  life  of  the  Glen-Lynden 
settlers.  We  have  not  room  for  his  prose 
sketches  of  such  doings,  though  ihey  are  ex- 
tremely  good,  but  must  not  pass  over  the  fol- 
bwing  lyric,  in  which,  we  think,  every  one 
will  agree  with  us  that  Pringle  has  caught  and 
transferred  to  a  far  different  scene  not  a  little 
of  the  old  Border  fire  : — 

*  Mount — amount  for  the  hunting— with  mus- 
ket and  spear ! 

Call  our  friends  to  the  field,  for  the  lion  is 
near! 

Call  Arend,  and  Ekhard,  and  Groepe  to  the 


Call  MuUer,  and  Coetzer,  and  Lucas  Van  Tuur . 

*Kide  up  Eildon-Cleugh,  and  blow  loudly  the 

bugle: 
Call  Slinger  and  Allie  and  Dikkop  and  Dugal ; 
And  George  with  the  elephant-gun  on  his 

shoulder^ — 
In  a  perilous  pinch  none  is  better  or  bolder. 

*In  the  gorse  of  ^  glen  lie  the  bones  of  my 


And  .the  hoo&  of  a  heifer  of  fiitherland's 

breed; 
But  mount,  my  brave  boys!  if  our  rifles 

prove  true, 
We'll  soon  make  the  spoiler  his  ravages  rue, 

*  Ho !  the  Hottentot  lads  have  discovered  the 

track— 
^  his  den  in  the  desert  we'll  follow  him 

baek; 


But  tighten  your  gnlhs,  and  lode  well  to  your 
flmts, 

For  heavy  and  fresh  are  the  villain's  foot- 
prints. 

•Through  the  rough  rocky  kloof  into  grey 


"imtly-Glen, 
Past  the  wild  olive-dump  where  the  wolf  has 

his  den. 
By  the  black  eagle's  rock  at  the  foot  of  the  fell. 
We  have  tracked  him  at  length  to  the  buf*- 

&lo's  well. 

'Now  mark  yonder  brake  where  the  Mood- 
hounds  are  howling ; 

And  hark  that  hoarse  sound — like  the  deep 
thounder  growling ; 

Tis  his  lair— tis  his  voice ! — firan  your  sad- 
dles alight; 

He's  at  bay  in  the  brushwood,  pr^Muing  for 
fight. 

*  Leave  the  horses  behind— and  be  still  every 

man: 
Let  the  Mullen  and  Bennies  advance  in  the 

van: 
Keep  &8t  in  your  ranks ; — ^by  the  yell  cf  yon 

hound, 
The  savage,  I  guesB,  will  be  out  with  a  bound. 

'He  comes !  the  tall  jungle  before  him  loud 

crashing. 
His  mane  bmrtled  fiercely,  his  fiery  eyes 

flashing; 
With  a  roar  of  disdain,  he  leaps  forth  in  his 

wrath, 
To  challenge  the  foe  that  dare  'leaguer  hk 

path. 

«He  couches— ay,  now  we'll  see  mischi^  I 

dread: 
Quick— leyel  your  rifles— fund  aim  at  his 

head: 
Thrust  forward  the  spears,  and  bnsheath 

every  knife— 
St  George !  he's  upon  us  I— Now  fire^  lads, 

for  life ! 

•He's  wounded— but  yet  he'll  draw  blood  ere 

befalls— 
Hah !    under   his    paW   see   Bezuidenhout 

sprawls— 

Now,  Diederik !  Christian!  right  in  the  brahi 
PlanteachmanhisbuUetr-Hurra!  he  is  slain! 

'  Bezuidenhout— up,     roan  ! — tis     only     a 

scratch — 
(You  were  always  a  scamp,  and  have  met 

with  your  match  I) 
What  a  glorious  lion !— what  sinews— what 

claws — 
And  seven-feet-ten  from  the  rump  to  Ae  Jaws ! 

'His  hide,  with  the  paws  and  the  bones  of 

hisskuU, 
With  the  spoils  of  the  leopard  andbu£^o  bull, 
We'll  send  to  Sir  Walter.— Now,  boys,  let  us 

dine, 

And  talk  of  our  deeds  o'er  a  flask  of  old  wine.' 

pp.  28-81. 
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We  subjoin  the  last  paragraph  of  this  in- 
teresting volume — it  gives  us  the  author's 
general  view  of  the  Glen-Lynden  settle- 
ment :^ 

*  Under  the  blessing  of  Providence,  its  pros- 
perity has  been  steadily  progressive.  The 
friends  whom  I  left  there,  though  they  have 
not  escaped  some  occasional  trials  and  dis- 
appointments— such  as  all  men  are  exposed 
to  m  this  uncertain  world — have  yet  enjoyed 
a  goodly  share  of  '*  health,  competence,  and 
peace."  As  regards  the  first  oi  these  bless- 
mgs,  one  fact  may  suffice :  Out  of  twenty- 
three  souls  who  accompanied  me  to  Glen- 
Lynden  fourteen  years  ago,  there  had  not,  up 
to  the  24th  of  January  last,  occurred  (so  far 
as  I  know)  a  single  death — except  one,  namely, 
that  of  Mr.  Peter  Rennie,  who  was  unfortu- 
nately killed  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun,  in  1825. 
My  mther,  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  eighty 
years,  enioys  the  mild  sunset  of  life  in  the 
midst  of  his  children  and  grand-children :  the 
latter,  of  whom  there  is  a  large  and  rapidly 
increasing  number,  having  b^n,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  all  bom  in  Smth.  Africa.  The 
party  have  more  than  doubled  their  original 
numoers,  by  births  alone,  during  the  last 
twelve  years.  Several  additional  &milies  of 
relatives,  and  of  old  acquaintance,  have  also 
lately  joined  them. 

*  Without  having  any  pretensions  to  wealth, 
and  with  very  liule  money  among  them,  the 
Glen-Lynden  settlers  may  be  said  to  be  in  a 
thriving,  and,  on  the  whole,  in  a  very  enviable 
condition.  They  are  no  longer  molested  by 
either  predatory  Bushmen  or  Caflfers; — they 
have  abundance  of  all  that  life  requires  for 
competence  and  for  comfort ;  and  they  have 
few  causes  of  anxiety  about  the  future.  Some 
of  them,  who  have  now  acquired  considerable 
flocks  of  merino  sheep,  have  even  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  attaining  by  domes  to  moderate 
wealth.  Thejr  have  exceUent  means  of  edu- 
cation for  t)ieir  children ;  they  have  a  well 
selected  subscription  library  of  about  four 
hundred  volumes ;  and,  what  is  still  more  im- 
portant, they  have  the  public  ordinances  of 
religion  duly  and  purely  maintained  among 
them.  They  have  now  a  parish  minister  (the 
Rev.  Alexander  Welsh,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Scottish  Church)  established  in  the  valley  of 
Glen-Lynden,  with  a  decent  stipend  from  the 
Government,  augmented  by  their  own  volun- 
tary contributions. 

*  On  the  whole,  I  have  great  cause  to  bless 
God,  both  as  regards  the  prosperity  of  my  fa- 
ther's house,  and  in  many  respects  also  as  re- 
gards my  own  career  in  life,  (whatever  may 
be  my  future  worldly  fortunes,)  that  His  good 
Providence  directed  our  emigrant  course  four- 
teen years  ago  to  the  wilds  of  Southern  Afri- 
ca.'—p.  498. 

With  these  words  this  amiable  man  closes 
his  volume.  He  had,  before  his  last  illness 
overtook  him,  resolved  on  making  his  way 
back  to  Glen-Lynden,  never  again  to  be 
tempted  out  of  that  dear  retirement ;  and  we 
believe  his  wife  and  children  are  ere  now  on 


their  way  to  rejoin  there  the  afiectionate  Idn- 
dred  whose  remote  descendants  will  honor 
the  name  of  Thomas  Pringle. 

We  now  come  to  the  work  of  Lieutenant 
Moodie,  of  the  21st  FusileerSf  who,  like 
Pringle,  left  this  country  for  the  Cape  in  1819, 
and,  like  him,  abandoned  the  colony  after  a 
residence  and  struggle  of  ten  years.  This 
gentleman,  however,  had  no  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  (Government  scheme  for 
which  £50,000  were  granted  by  Parliament 
in  the  year  above-mentioned.  His  attempt 
was  dependent  on  the  isolated  experiment  of 
the  family  to  which  he  belongs — a  femily 
which  had  for  ages  held  a  high  station  among 
the  gentry  of  the  Orkney  Idands. 

'Hie  lieutenant  informs  us,  that,  soon  after 
the  peace  of  1815,  his  family  found  their  re- 
sources so  straitened  by  the  pressure  of  debts, 
that  they  were  oWiged  to  make  up  their  minds 
to  part  with  the  extensive  property  in  that 
remote  region  which  had  descended  to  them 
from  the  period  of  Norse  dominion.  But 
how  the  debts  and  difficulties  hcul  accumu- 
lated to  this  grievous  extent  he  does  not  ez- 
plam,  nor  had  we  any  pturticular  right  to  ex- 
pect  that  he  should  do  so.  We  know  no- 
thing from  any  other  source  of  the  particular 
case ;  but  we  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the 
causes  of  the  ruin  that  about  this  time  over- 
took many  of  the  most  ancient  and  distin- 
guished families  in  the  Hebridean  and  Ork- 
ney Islands,  as  well  as  on  the  other  Highland 
coasts  of  Scotland,  and  the  kindred  shores 
ofCk)nnaught  and  Ulster.  The  high  price 
of  kelp  durms  the  war  swelled  their  rent  to 
an  amount  of  which  their  forefathers  never 
had  had  the  remotest  anticipation.  The 
rise  was  of  the  same  kind  witii  that  in  agri- 
cultural rentals  throughout  the  kingdom  gene- 
rally,  but  far  more  extravagant.  Like  the 
other  landlords  of  the  time,  these  gentiemoi 
accommodated  their  modes  of  livmg  to  this 
extraordinary  change;  but  the  imprudence 
was  more  than  usually  absurd  on  their  part, 
in  consequence  of  the  obviously  frail  tenure 
on  which  the  increased  aimual  income  de- 
pended. When  the  peace  disturbed  their 
fragile  monopoly,  tiiey  did  not  at  once  com- 
prehend that  It  was  ui  reality  gone  for  ever, 
at  least  for  their  lifetime ;  and  they  conri- 
nued  to  live  on  as  they  had  done  during  the 
war,  in  the  vain  hope  of  better  days  coming 
back  to  them.  But,  indeed,  it  would  not  have 
been  easy,  even  for  the  most  prudent  persons 
in  their  situation,  to  change  their  habits  sud- 
denly.  A  young  generation,  unaccustomed 
to  the  frugal  manners  of  the  old  time,  had 
grown  up— new  houses  had  been  built,  on 
the  scale  of  great  English  mansk)n8--the 
whole  arrangements  of  every  domain,  as 
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wen  as  household,  had  been  framed  according 
to  the  luxurious  style  of  modem  English  life. 
It  cost  years  of  struggling  and  shifting  before 
the  stem  hand  of  necessity  was  able  to  en- 
force its  painful  lessons ;  and  in  numerous 
and  notonous  instances  the  ancient  property 
in  the  soil  had  at  last  to  be  abandoned  al- 
togethec*  Such,  or  nearly  similar,  was,  in 
all  likelihood,  the  fate  of  the  Moodies  of 
Mailsetter-^  name  familiar  to  every  one 
who  has  visited,  or  read  any  books  about, 
the  bleak  Archipelago  of  the  Udallers — 

*  By  *todfc,  and  by  skerry,  by  rump,  and  by  voe. 
By  otr,  and  by  wick,  and  by  hdyer,  and  gio, 
And  by  every  wild  shore  which  the  northem 
winds  know.'* 

The  young  laird  of  Mailsetter,  his  land 
having  been  disposed  of,  determined  on  re- 
moving to  the  Cape  cobny ;  and  he  assem- 
bled about  him  some  two  hundred  Scotch  fa- 
milies of  the  common  sort,  who  were  willing 
to  place  themselves  under  his  guidance,  and 
who  entered  into  regular  indentures,  by 
which,  in  return  for  the  expenses  of  their  ex- 
portation aad  outfit,  they  bound  themselves 
to  work  for  Mr.  Moodie  on  a  certain  fixed 
rate  of  wages,  during  a  certain  number  of 
years  afler  their  amval  in  South  Africa,  or 
to  buy  up  their  indentures  at  a  reasonable 
rate,  also  fixed  and  determined  beforehand. 
The  ex-laird,  however,  made  a  sad  mistake 
in  this  matter,  or  rather  a  whole  heap  of  mis- 
takes.  First  of  all,  these  people  were  not 
fVom  his  own  part  of  Scotland,  but  from  the 
Dsigfaborhood  of  Edinburgh ;  and  thus  nei- 
ther had  they  that  attachment  and  respect 
for  his  person  which  he  would  probably  have 
found  in  a  similar  congregation  of  Orcadians, 
nor  had  he  that  intimate  acquaintance  with 
their  manners  and  habits  of  industry  which 
is  80  desirable  in  the  leader  of  a  colonial  set- 
tlement. Moreover,  while  they  had  no  ha- 
bitual veneration  for  him,  they  were  closely 
allied  with  each  other — he  was  like  the  fo- 
I'eign  certain  of  a  troop  raised  all  in  the  same 
village.  Mr.  Moodie  relied  implicitly  on  the 
solemn  contracts  entered  into  with  these  peo- 
ple-—he  had  been  careful  in  admitting  none 
who  could  not  produce  certificates  of  good 
character,  and  would  not  suspect  that,  once 
removed  from  the  eyes  of  all  neighbors  and 
connections,  except  those  who  were  exposed 
to  exactly  the  same  temptation  with  himself, 
the  austere  and  sanctimonious  presbyterian 
<!ould  make  up  his  mind  to  a  deliberate  fraud 
— ^indeed,  a  plain  theft  and  robbery.  Such, 
however,  was,  in  all  but  a  veiy  few  cases,  the 

result 
Mr.  Moodie  had  not  been  long  in  South 

♦  Piratic  vol.  i  p.  344. 


Africa  before  the  great  majority  of  his  people 
broke  all  their  contracts,  abandoned  him  for- 
ever,  and  scattered  themselves  over  the  vast 
colony — ^wherever  they  could  get  good  wages 
— ^wi&out  the  least  regard  to  his  interest,  and 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  baffle  him  and  his 
agents  most  completely.  The  laird,  howev- 
er, was  not  wholly  out  of  his  element  as  the 
master  of  a  huge  grazing  district,  in  whatev- 
er part  of  the  world  it  might  be  placed :  some 
of  his  people  did  keep  their  faith,  and  by 
their  assistance,  and  that  of  Hottentots  hired 
in  the  room  of  the  fraudulent  fugitives,  he  by 
degrees  overcame  the  worst  difficulties  of  his 
new  position.  His  country  education  and 
previous  habits  were  in  no  small  degree  adapt- 
ed to  the  colonial  existence— his  old  expe- 
rience as  a  justice  of  peace  was  found  valucu 
ble— and  he  seems,  ere  he  had  been  many 
years  in  South  Africa,  to  have  earned  for 
himself  great  personal  consideration  among 
all  classes  of  hLs  neighbors.  So  much  for 
the  laird. 

His  two  younger  brothers — the  one  a 
naval,  the  other  a  military  officer — had  both 
been  reduced  to  half-pay  about  the  same 
time  when  his  rental  sustained  its  cmel  re- 
duction. These  ffentlemen  no  sooner  heard 
of  his  African  scheme  than,  from  opposite 
points  of  the  compass,  they  both  hastened  to 
jom  him  in  his  new  location  of  the  penates ; 
and  the  soldier  it  is  whose  narrative  now  lies 
before  us. 

The  laird  was  near  enough  failing:  we 
have  noticed  some  of  the  circumstances  to 
which  he  owed  his  escape ;  but  perhaps  the 
main  secret,  after  all,  was  that,  however  re- 
duced, he  had  still  some  considerable  capital 
at  his  back.  The  cadets  wanted  this  im- 
portant ally,  as  well  as  his  habits  of  rural 
life  and  practical  acquaintance  with  farming 
and  grazing  operations.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, one  would  naturally  expect  to  find 
them  placing  themselves  under  the  elder 
brother's  experienced  eye,  and  as  near  him 
as  possible  ;  but  though  the  whole  book  seems 
full  of  proo&  of  strong  fraternal  affection 
among  the  three  Moodies,  such  was  not  the 
case.  Even  the  soldier  and  sailor,  though 
they  pitched  their  tents  together  for  a  time, 
soon  parted  company  also.  The  latter  is  now 
it  appears,  settled  in  a  respectable  station  in 
the  civil  service  of  the  colony — we  infer  that, 
in  some  way  or  other,  all  his  farming  attempts 
had  foiled  before  he  soUpited  such  employ- 
ment. As  for  our  author,  the  gallant  Fu- 
sileer,  his  book  contains  a  very  full  and  par- 
tk^ular  account  of  all  his  ups  and  downs ;  but 
we  must  be  contented  with  mentioning  two 
of  the  leading  occurrences. 

First,  then,  the  grant  of  land  which  he  ori- 
ginaUy  obtained,  and  on  which  he  buih  his 
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house  and  settled  hb  eitahliflhinent,  had  been 
marked  oat  for  hkn  at  the  time  when  Sir  Ru- 
fane  Donkin  filled  the  situation  of  acting  gov- 
ernor in  the  absence  of  Lord  Charles  Sonrier- 
set ;  and  when  Lord  Charles  returned  to  the 
colony,  he  found  that  his  deputy  had  made  a 
serious  blunder — the  said  grant,  and  a  great 
number  of  grants  besides,  being  within  a  dis- 
trict  which  the  Bnghsh  Government  had,  l^ 
treaty,  recognised  as  neuiral — ^which,  in  short, 
had  never  been  ceded.  Lord  Charles  con- 
sidered  that  fiuth  had  been  broken,  though  of 
course  undesignedly,  and  would  not  continue 
to  protect  these  new  setders.  He  withdrew 
the  troops  which  had  been  stationed  for  their 
defence  against  the  forays  of  the  indignant 
CafTres,  and  they  were  soon  obliged  to  aban- 
don  their  houses  and  farms  entirely.  We 
certainly  think  that,  as  the  acting-govemor 
could  have  been  guilty  of  nothing  worse  than 
an  oversight,  he  ought  to  have  been  repri- 
manded  indeed,  but  Uie  poor  settlers,  who  had 
laid  dut  time  and  money  in  reliance  on  his 
geographical  and  official  authority,  ^lould 
have  been  con^pensated  in  some  way  for  the 
losses  thus  sustained.  Lieutenant  Moodie, 
however,  says,  that  all  their  petitions  to  this 
effect  were  fruitless.  Lord  Charles  thought 
they  might  have  taken  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  map  before  cutting  out  their  farms  and 
erecting  their  houses ;  and  they  were  left  to 
select  new  setdements  for  themselves,  at  their 
own  discretion,  and  on  the  usual  terms.  The 
lieutenant  chose  a  very  beautiful  place,  by  a 
fine  stream,  and  not  far  from  the  sea-coast, 
though  on  a  remote  part  of  the  colony ;  and 
he  hu^  some  servants,  and  reared  a  cottage, 
and  for  a  time  his  herds  multiplied  about  hvn, 
and  all  seemed  to  go  well. 

But  presendy  the  distance  and  solitude  of 
the  bcation  became  distasteful  to  his  servants, 
and  one  by  one  they  all  left  him.  For  some 
weeks  the  poor  gendeman  remained  cxtuaUy 
alone  in  the  midst  of  the  woods  and  wild% 
ynikifioe  hundred  head  of  catUe  to  take  care 
of.  Under  such  circumstances,  the  courage 
even  of  a  Fusileer  might  pardonably  give 
way ;  and  though  a  lucky  accident  brought 
him  help  and  company,  and  he  once  more  re- 
sumed his  efforts,  yet  he  seems  never  to  have 
quite  recovered  the  shock  of  his  Robinson 
Crusoe  desertion,  and  to  have,  in  short,  con. 
tracted  a  fixed  disgust  for  the  very  name  of 
Southern  Africa.  The  lieutenant  sold  his 
lot  and  stock— came  over  to  England,  and 
wrote  his  book — ^but  before  it  coiud  be  pub- 
lished he  was  aheady  on  his  way  to  Upper 
Canada.  We  sincerely  hope  he  may  have 
better  hick  there  than  at  the  Cape,  but  there 
seems  some  reasons  to  fear  that  he  is  of  an 
unsettling  disposition.  We  doubt  if  he  will 
reclaim  any  conindenible  section  of  the  Can- 


adian forests ;  but  he  wiO^  if  Us  views  are 
moderate,  find  his  half  pay  a  very  comforta- 
Ue  income,  and  certainly  he  will  be  at  no  loes 
either  for  hearty  cheer  or  jolly  com[Nmy,  if 
he  chooses  to  locate  himself  within  dining  dis- 
tance  o(  that  epicurean  of  the  woods,  Dr. 
Dunlop.* 

We  must  now  sive  a  specimen  or  two  of 
Lieutenant  Moodie^  descriptions  and  aoec 
dotes ;  of  his  historical  and  philosc^hical  dis- 
quisitions  the  less  that  is  said  the  better :  it  is 
enough  to  mention,  as  to  the  former  depart- 
ment,  that  he  opens  a  paragraph  with  a  state- 
ment  that '  Egypt  was  indebted  for  the  fixst 
germs  of  her  unprovement  to  JudaeC  (p. 
301)— and  as  to  the  latter,  any  one  may  see 
that  before  he  entered  the  Fusileers  he  must 
have  been  unfortunate  enough  to  attend  at  Ab. 
erdeen  or  elsewhere  some  of  those  dreaiy 
drivellings  which  Sir  James  Mackintosh's 
friend  Dunbar  used  to  call  lectures  on  ethia^ 
so  luxuriantly  does  he  flourish  about  *  the  huo- 
ter  and  shepherd  state,'  &c.  &c.  &c  His 
account  of  one  of  the  great  Dutch  graziers  of 
the  interior,  a  neighbor  of  his  brother  the 
laird,  seems  to  us  tli^  best  thing  that  ever  was 
published  on  the  subject  of  these  greasy  bar- 
barians. 

'  Among  the  neighbors  whmn  we  viated  in 
the  course  of  our  ndes  in  the  vjcinity  of  Groot 
Vaders  Bosch  was  an  old  man  of  the  name  of 
Botha.    His  house  stood  in  a  plain,  surround- 
ed on  all  sides  by  high  hills ;  and  in  fnMt 
towards  the  mountains,  a  scene  met  the  eje 
which  for  wild  and  savage  magnificence  could 
hcurdly  be  exceeded  in  nature.    A  river  pent 
up  among  the  mountains  had  in  the  lapse  of 
ages  worn  a  perpendicular  chaan  throuffh  the 
the  centre  of^a  naked  precipice  several  hun- 
dred feet  in  height    The  stream,  being  ob- 
structed   in    its    course    by    a    ledge  d 
rocks  at  the   mouth  of  this  superb  portal, 
formed  a  pool,  which  extended  some  hundred 
yards  between  the  peipendicular  sides  of  the 
chasm,  overhung  by  trees  and  ^rubs  which 
had  taken  root  m  the  crevices  of  the  rocks; 
but,  by  climbing  ^^^S  ^^  projecting  shelter 
access  could  with  difficulty  be  gained  to  the 
source  of  the  river,  in  a  deep  and  woody 
amphitheatre  among   the  mountains.     The 
sides  of  this  valley  are  so  hi^h  and  steep*  that 
the  only  way  the  valuable  tmiber  it  contains 
can  be  got  out  is,  by  rolling  the  logs  into  the 
bed  of  me  stream,  where  they  remain  until 


•W6  allude  to  the  author  of  *  Notes  by  t  Back- 
woodsman,' puUiahed  two  or  three  fears  Hf^"^ 
which  he  ffives  some  spectmeiis  of  a  oookerf  vw 
that  might  have  found  favor  with  Polyphemus,  and  le- 
cords  sundry  post-prandial  ezercitations  on  a  cprret* 
pondinff  scale.  We  are  far,  however,  from  wishing  to 
speak  Hghtly  of  the  work  as  a  whole.  On  tbec^tta- 
ry,  the  doctor's  ludicrous  anecdotes,  and  the  brota 
humor  of  his  own  style  throughout,  only  setoff  » 
more  advantage  the  sterling  sense  and  shrewdness  n 
his  advice  to  emigrants  on  the  most  interesting  wn- 
jects.  '       ^,,,.,....,. .„ 
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they  are  floated  out  when  the  river  is  swelled 
into  a  torrent  after  heavy  rains. 

•  Never  was  a  man  less  alive  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  such  scenery  than  Martinus  Botha  ; 
nor  could  he  conceive  what  pleasure  we  ex- 
perienced in  its  contemplation.  All  that  he 
knew  or  cared  for  was,  that  he  had  a  constant 
run  of  water  for  his  mill ;  but  whether  it  came 
from  a  romantic  chasm,  or  from  a  muddy  lake, 
was  to  him  a  matter  of  the  greatest  indiffer- 
ence. I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  he 
had  a  secret  suspicion  that  he  himself  wasithe 
object  of  my.  frequent  visits  to  his  abode.  He 
was  one  of  those  monsters  of  obesity  who  are 
80  often  to  be  seen  in  this  colony,  ana  of  whose 
appearance  we  can  form  but  a  ftiint  concep- 
tion  from  any  common  instance  of  the  kind  m 
England.  He  was  literally  a  martyr  to  corpu- 
lence,  his  prodigious  powers  of  digestion 
having  nearly  destroyeJi  the  exercise  of  his 
mental  faculties. 

*Por  several  years  Martinus  Botha  had  not 
been  able  to  lie  down  in  his  bed  for  fear  of 
suflfocottou  and  the  only  way  he  could  cetany 
sleep  was  Ly  leaning  his  head  on  the  tabic  be- 
fore him :  i  i  this  manner  he  could  procure  a 
httle  rest,  w  ich  was  only  for  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time.  ft  is  difficult  to  describe  his  per- 
son, for  shape  he  had  hardly  any.  A  huge 
bag  of  fieit  hung  below  his  .chin,  and  the  flesh 
of  his  ankles  hung  down  till  it  touched  his 
shoes.  Notwithstanding  his  enormous  size, 
he  was  a  great  gourmand^  and  thought  little  of 
devouring  several  pounds  of  mutton  at  a  meal, 
after  which  he  could  sometimes  drink  a  bottle 
of  brandy  without  being  affected  by  it.  He 
was  at  this  period  beginning  to  feel  some  alarm 
at  his  increasing  dmiensious,  and  took  from 
time  to  time  a  journey  in  his  waggon  to  Swcl- 
leodam  to  consult  the  medical  practitioner  on 
his  case.  On  these  occasions,  ne  would  call  ^ 
on  his  way  at  Groot  Vaders  Bosch  ;  but  the 
doctor,  who  had  killed  many  men  without  in- 
tending it,  could  not  succeed  by  any  means  in  1 
checking  the  growth  of  his  unwieldy  patient, ' 
who  began  to  fancy  that  he  was  afflicted  with 
dropsy ;  and  he  was  confirmed  in  the  idea  by 
the  opinions  of  his  family  and  neighbors. 

*In  a  country  where  it  is  found  most  con- 
yenienl  to  bury  the  dead  as  soon  as  possible, 
it  is  common  for  elderly  people  to  keep  a  cof- 
fin in  their  houses  ready  for  their  own  use,  or 
to  lend  to  any  of  their  neighbors  who  may 
chance  to  die  before  them.  In  travelling 
throngh  this  part  of  the  colony,  if  you  oast 
your  eyes  upwards  in  a  *♦  beer's"  house,  this 
Hither  melancholy  object  may  be  often  seen 
lymg  across  the  beams ;  and  so  far  from  ex- 
citing any  unpleasant  feelings,  it  has  often 
^»en  pointed  out  to  me  by  the  old  farmers  with 
P^t  self-complacency,  as  a  proof  of  their 
good  management  in  being  beiorehand  with 
time. 

'Our bulky  friend  arrived  one  day  at  Groot 
Vaders  Beech  in  his  waggon,  accompanied  by 
^0  of  his  sons.  After  sitting  for  some  time 
^  drinking  a  glass  of  brandy,  he  informed 
08  that  he  had  come  to  get  a  coffin  made  for 
his  own  use,  as  he  had  tne  •*  water,"  and  did 
^  expect  to  live  \oagi  and  had  moreover 
^^.  XT,  7 


grown  to  such  a  size  that  none  of  his  neighbors 
had  any  large  enough  to  hold  h«n.  *^haf  s 
true,  father,  what  you  say,"  replied  one  of  the 
young  men,  without  altering  a  muscle  of  his 
countenance. 

•  My  brother  had  two  carpenters  in  an  ad- 
joining outhouse  employed  m  making  up  va- 
rious articles  of  furniture  for  sale  among  the 
farmers ;  and  to  their  workshop  I  accompa- 
nied our  visiter.  Jamie  Learmouth,  a  Utile 
sly  drunken  body,  was  hard  at  work  at  his 
bench,,  and  singing  one  of  our  favorite  Scotch 
songs,  in  a  manner  that  showed  he  was  more 
occupied  with  the  words  and  the  recollections 
to  which  they  gave  rise  than  the  modulation 
of  his  notes.    He  had  just  come  to 

"  We  twa  hae  paidled  in  the  burn," 
when  we  entered  his  shop.  Observing  the 
lusty  customer  who  darkened  his  door,  Jamie 
quitted  his  plane,  and  addressed  him,  with  a 
sly  twinkle,  in  a  jargon  in  which  Dutch  and 
broad  Scotch  were  curiously  intermingled. 
"Goe*n  dag.  Mynheer  Botha;  hoo  faar  you 
the  day  1" — "  I  come,"  answered  Botha  in  his 
own  language,  »•  to  have  a  coffin  made." — **  I 
can  shune  do  that  for  ye,"  replied  Jamie :  "  but 
is*t  foryoursel*  I"—**  Yes,  certainly."—"  Faith, 
ye'll  need  a  gude  big  ane,"  said  the  carpenter ; 
**  but  if  ye  *ll  joost  lay  yersel'  oot  on  the  bed 
there,  I  '11  shune  tak  yer  measure." 

'  Jeunie  cast  a  sly  look  at  me  as  he  made 
this  proposal ;  for  he  knew  it  was  easier  said 
than  done.  However,  with  the  assistance  of 
his  sons,  the  old  farmer,  who  had  seated  him* 
self  on  the  side  of  the  bed,  was  gradually  low- 
ered down  on  his  back,  to  the  great  danger  of 
the  conscious  bedstead,  which  uttered  sundiy 
discontented  creaks  at  the  unusual  weight  im-  . 
posed  on  it,  which  seemed  to  excite  Jamie's 
fears  not  a  little  for  his  hastily-constructed 
couch.  Poor  Botha's  sufferings  in  this  posi* 
tion  were  so  great,  that  if  the  carpenter  had 
not  completed  his  measurements  with  ejcpcdi- 
tion,  he  must  infallibly  have  died  of  suffoca- 
tion on  the  spot.  His  respiration  ceased  al- 
most entirely  as  long  as  he  lay  in  a  horizontal 
position ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  again 
raised  up  that  the  air  pent  up  in  his  lungs 
found  a  passage,  when  it  rush^  out  like  the 
blowing  of  a  porpoise  when  be  comes  to  the 
surface  oi  the  watJr.  When  Martinus  could 
collect  his  thoughts,  he  again  addressed  the 
workman.  ^  Hear,  James,  you  must  make  my 
coffin  roomy  enough,  for  1 11  swell  up  very 
much  when  I  am  dead." 

'  While  he  was  retiring  to  his  waggon,  his 
son  took  Jamie  by  the  arm,  and  begged  him 
to  make  the  coffin  close  in  the  joints ;  **  for," 
he  added,  **  father  will  perhaps  mm  out  after 
he  is  dead."  The  per^  apathy  and  umg^ 
froid  with  which  these  serious  arrangements 
were  made  were  highly  characteristie  ckT  die 
people.' — vol.  i.  p.  153. 

Mr.  Moodie  says  elsewhere,  and  we  can 
well  believe  every  word  of  it, — 

.  ^  Of  all  people  I  have  ever  seen,  the  Cape- 
Dutch  are  the  coarsest  and  least  polished  in 
their  manners.    Thecomrttsatianof  bothsez- 
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es  is  marked  by  an  almost  total  absence  of 
common  decency  :  the  most  di^usting  oaths 
are  used  on  all  occasions  by  the  men;  and 
the  women  do  not  even  feel  ashamed  to  talk 
on  the  most  indelicate  subjects,  hardly  condes- 
cending to  use  any  circumlocution.  In  this 
respect,  indeed,  they  are  even  less  refined  than 
the  Hottentots.' 

The  gallant  Fusileer  was,  of  course,  an 
active  partaker  in  the  *Wild  Sports  of  the 
South :  liis  descripions  of  lion  and  elephant 
hunting  are  really  quite  admirable.  One 
passage  must  suffice,  and  that  we  tried  to 
curtail,  but  found  it  impossible  to  do  so  with- 
out  diminishing  the  effect.  It  includes  the 
account  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  es- 
capes that  ever  mortal  man  owed,  under  Pro- 
vidence, to  cool  self-possession;  and  the 
whole  story  is  told  with  a  manly  simplicity 
-  which  commands  implicit  credence. 

•The  beautiful  stream  called  by  the  Kaffres 
the  Gualana,  after  leaving  the  village,  took  its 
course  through  an  extensive  wood  or  jungle, 
and  again  made  its  appearance  in  an  open 
meadow,'^lrunning  close  under  the  high  hills 
on  one  side  of  the  valley  for  several  hundred 
yards,  when  it  again  entered  a  long  strip  of 
jungle.  In  consequence  of  losmg  my  way  in 
the  jungle,  I  could  not  overtake  the  hunters 
until  they  had  driven  the  elephants  from  their 
first  station. 

« On  gettine  out  of  the  wood  I  was  proceed- 
mg  through  me  meadow  to  a  kloof,  or  ravine, 
where  I  heard  the  firing,  when  I  was  suddenly 
warned  of  approaching  danger  by  loud  cries 
of  *  Pas  op,"  (look  out,)  coupled  with  my  name 
in  Dutch  ^ind  English ;  ana,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, heard  the  cracking  of  broken  branches, 
produced  by  the  elephants  bursting  through 
the  wood,  and  their  angry  screams  resounding 
among  the  precipitous  banks  of  the  river. 

*  InSnediately  a  large  female,  accompanied 
by  three  others  of  a  smaller  size,  issued  from 
the  lungle  which  skirted  the  river  margin. 
^As  tiey  were  not  more  than  two  hundred 
yards  oflT,  and  were  proceeding  directly  to- 
wards me,  I  had  not  much  time  to  decide  on 
my  motions.  Beiii^  alone,  and  in  the  middle 
of  a  little  open  plam,  I  saw  that  I  must  inevi- 
tably be  caught  should  I  five  in  this  position 
and  my  shot  not  take  effect 

*  I  therefore  retreated  hastily  out  of  their 
direct  path,  thinking  they  would  not  observe 
me,  until  I  should  find  a  better  opportunity  to 
attack  them.  But  in  thi^I  was  mistaken ;  for, 
on  looking  back,  I  perceived,  to  my  dismay, 
Aat  they  had  left  their  former  course,  and 
were  rapidly  pursuing  and  gauiing  ground  cm 
me.  Under  these  circumstances,  Idetermined 
to  reserve  my  fire  as  a  last  resource;  and, 
turning  off  at  right  angles  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, I  made  for  the  banks  of  the  smsdl  river, 
with  the  view  to  take  refuge  among  the  rocks 
on  the  other  side,  where  I  should  have  been 
safe. 

'  Before  I  got  within  &tty  yards  of  the  river, 
the  elephants  were  withhi  twenty  paces  of  me 


— ^the  large  female  in  the  middle,  and  the  other 
three  on  either  side  of  her,  apparently  with  the 
intention  of  making  sure  of  me ;  all  of  them 
screaming  so  tremendously,  that  I  was  almost 
stunned  by  the  noise.  I  immediately  turned 
round,  cocked  my  gun,  and  aimed  at  the  head 
of  the  largest— the  female.  But  the  gun,  un- 
fortunately, from  the  powder  being  damp,  hung 
fire  till  I  was  in  the  act  of  taking  it  from  my 
shoulder,  when  it  went  off,  and  the  ball  merely 
grazed  the  side  ol  her  head. 

*Haltmg  only  for  an  instant,  the  animal 
again  rushed  furiously  forward.  I  fell — I  can- 
not say  whether  struck  down  by  her  trunk  or 
not.  She  then  made  a  thrust  at  me  with  her 
tusk.  Fortunately  for  me  she  had  only  one, 
which,  still  more  luckily,  missed  its  mark. 
Seizing  me  with  her  trunk  by  the  middle,  she 
threw  me  beneath  her  fore-feet,  and  knocked 
me  about  between  them  for  a  little  space ;  I 
was  scarcely  in  a  condition  to  compute  the 
time  very  accurately,  but,  judging  from  my 
feelings,  it  appeared  an  intolerably  long  one, 
and  I  had  great  reason  to  complain  of  the 
•*  leaden-footed  "  minutes,  which  seemed  to  bo 
hours  in  my  uncomfortable  situation. 

*  Once  she  pressed  her  fbot  oa  my  chest  with 
such  force  that  I  felt  the  bones  bending  under , 
the  weight ;  and  then  she  trod  on  the  middle 
of  my  arm,  which  fortunately  lay  flat  on  the 
ground  at  the  time.  During  this  rough  hmid- 
ling  J  howetery  I  never  eniirelylost  my  recolieetion, 
else  I  have  lUde  doubt  she  urndd  have  settled  m% 
accounts  unth  this  world ;  buU  owing  to  ^  rouni 
ness  of  her  foot  J  I  generally  managedf  by  twistvng 
my  body  arid  Hmbs,  to  escape  her  £reci  tread, 

*  While  I  was  still  undergoing  this  buffettog. 
Lieutenant  Chisholm,  of  the  Royal  African 
Corps,  and  Diedrick,  a  Hottentot,  nred  several 
shots  at  her  from  the  side  of  a  peighboring 
hill,  one  of  which  hit  her  in  the  shouWer ;  and 
at  the  same  lime  her  companions  retirinc  and 
screaming  to  her  from  the  edge  of  the  forest, 
she  reluctantly  left  me,  ^ving  me  a  cuflF  or 
two  with  her  hmd  feet  m  passing.  I  rose, 
picked  up  my  ffun,  and  staggered  away  as  fast 
as  my  aching  bones  would  allow  me ;  but,  ob- 
serving that  she  turned  round,  as  if  meditating 
a  second  attempt  on  my  life  before  entering 
the  bush,  I  lay  down  in  the  long  grass,  by 
which  means  I  escaped  her  observation. 

*  On  reaching  the  top  of  the  hill  I  met  my 
brother,  who  had  not  been  at  this  day's  hunt, 
but  had  ran  out  on  being  told  by  one  of  the 
men,  **  Sir,  I  saw  somebc3y  killed  by  the  ele- 
phant just  now :  I  don't  know  whether  it  was 
your  brother  or  Mr.  Chisholm ;  but  killed  he 
was,  for  I  saw  his  brains."  He  afterwards 
heard  from  others  he  met  on  the  way  that  I 
was  the  unlucky  person,  and  was  of*^  course 
not  a  little  surprised  at  seeing  me  with  whole 
bones,  though  plastered  with  mud  from  h^d 
to  foot  Afy  face  was  a  little  scratched,  in- 
deed, by  the  elephant's  feet,  which  wore  nff^ 
of  the  smoothest ;  my  ribs  ached,  and  my  rip 
arm  was  blackened  with  the  squeeze  of  »t ; 
but  these  were  trifling  injuries  considering  the 
ordeal  I  had  gone  through. 

'  While  my  brother  and  I  ware  yet  talking 
of  the  adventure,  an  unlucky  soldier  of  the 
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Royal  African  Corps,  of  the  name  of  M'Clare, 
attracted  the  attention  of  a  large  male  ele- 

Fhant.  The  ferocious  animal,  which,  like  that 
had  just  escaped  from,  had  been  infuriated 
by  the  numerous  wounds  jie  had  received,  in- 
stantly gave  chase,  and  caught  him  under  the 
height  where  we  were  standing — carried  him 
some  distance  in  hb  trunk — ^then  threw  him 
down,  and,  bringing  his  fore-feet  together,  trod 
and  stamped  upon  him  for  a  considerable 
time,  till  life  was  extinct.  Leaving  the  body 
for  a  while,  he  again  returned,  as  if  to  make 

Suite  sure  of  his  destruction,  and,  kneeling 
own,  crushed  and  kneaded  the  body  with  his 
fore-less.  Then,  seizing  it  again  with  his 
trunk,  he  carried  it  to  the  edge  of  the  jungle, 
and  threw  it  upon  the  top  of  a  high  bush. 
While  this  tragedy  was  going  on,  my  brother 
and  I  scrambled  down  the  rocky  hill  and  fired 
at  the  furious  animal:  but  we  were  at  too 
great  a  distance  to  be  of  any  service  to  the 
unfortunate  man. 

*0n  the  present  occasion,  the  hunters  de- 
rived some  security  from  their  numbers,  for, 
as  soon  as  the  elephant  gave  them  chase,  they 
retreated  as  fast  as  their  legs  would  carry 
them,  up  the  side  of  the  hills,  and  the  animal, 
seemingly  puzzled  which  to  wreak  his  ven- 
geance on,  after  pursuing  them  for  two  or 
tnree  hundred  3rards,  would  stop  short,  and 
return  to  the  wood  for  security.  Woe  betide 
the  luckless  wight  who  lags  too  far  behind  the 
rest !  It  happened  thus  to  the  i)oor  fellow 
whose  fate  I  have  recorded.  Getting  tired  of 
the  sport,  he  gave  his  firelock  to  another  of 
the  party,  with  the  intention  of  returning  to 
the  village,  just  at  the  moment  when  the  male 
elephant  was  making  a  charge  on  his  pur- 
suers. Instead  of  folloMmig  the  others  In  their 
flight,  he  turned  in  the  opposite  direction,  and, 
being  without  his  coat  and  waistcoat,  hb  white 
shirt  immediately  attracted  the  animal's  atten- 
tion, when  he  was  about  to  retreat  to  the  wood, 
and  he  caught  him  as  I  have  related. 

•  Shortly  after  thb  catastrophe,  a  shot  from 
one  of  the  people  broke  thb  male  elephant's 
left  fore-leg,  which  completely  disabled  him 
from  running.  On  thb  occasion,  we  witnessed 
a  touching  instance  of  affection  and  sagacity 
which  deserves  to  be  related,  as  it  so  well  illus- 
trates the  character  of  thb  noble  animal.* 
Seeing  the  distress  of  her  mate,  the  femcde 
from  which  I  so  narrowly  escaped,  regardless 


her  agcdn  to  the  bush,  where  she  speedily  sank 
exhausted  from  the  loss  of  blood ;  and  the 
male  sopa  afterwards  received  a  mortal  wound 
from  the  same  officer.' — vol.  ii.  p.  79-87. 

Here  we  close  our  extracts  from  one  of  the 
most  amusing  books  we  have  lately  met  with. 
We  are  always  shy  of  depending,  as  to  seri- 
ous colonial  questions,  on  the  opinions  of  per- 
sons who  have  been  unfortunate  in  their  own 
locations ;  and  therefore  we  shall  not  quote 
any  of  Mr.  Moodie's  severe  strictures,  either 
on  the  missionaries  among  the  Hottentots, 
whose  little  settlements  are,  according  to  him, 
so  many  focuses  of  hypocrisy  and  dbaffec- 
tion, — or  on  the  growth  of  dissenting  chapels 
in  the  various  towns  of  the  Cape  Colony,  which 
he  ascribes  to  the  *  decidedly  republican  prin- 
ciples of  all  our  countrymen  of  the  middling 
and  lower  orders.'  The  Lieutenant's  refrac- 
tory Hottentot  servants  seem  to  have  found, 
on  various  occasions,  shelter  and  protection 
at  missionary  stations :  and  we  have  seen  how 
severely  the  elder  Moodie  sufiered  by  the  un- 
principled  desertion  of  the  long-faced  artizans 
who  formed  the  bulk  of  his  followers  fVom  " 
Scotland.  To  thesfe,  and  other  personal  cir- 
cumstances,  the  Lieutenant's  bitter  diatribes 
must  no  doubt  be  mainly  ascribed.  On  the 
other  hand,  from  considerations  of  a  diffbrent 
sort,  which  we  need  not  waste  lime  in  ex- 
pounding, we  set  little  value  on  the  pro-mb- 
sionary  and  pro-methodbt  statements  of  Mr. 
Pringle.  We  can  accept  neither  of  these 
writers  as  a  safe  authority  on  subjects  of  thb 
kind. 

With  regard  to  the  general  questions  of 
South  African  Colonization,  we  think  the  two 
books  lead,  on  the  whole,  to  exacdy  the  same 
conclusion — namely,  that  a  family  in  middle 
life  whose  habits  have  been  agricultural,  who 
have  some  little  capital  at  command,  and  who 
are  willing  to  sacrifice  every  thing  in  the  like- 
ness of  civilized  society,  beyond  the  pale  of 
their  own  setdement,— cannot  in  any  of  our 
colonies  find  a  situation  where  they  might  be 
more  sure  of  a  coarse  abundance  ^ocm^- and 
by-and-bye  of  accumulated  weahh :    while 


of  her  own  danger,  quimng  her  she^^^^^  is  a  vast  and  daily  increasing  demaid 

wood,  rushed  out  to  his  a^istance,  walked  ^  ^^^  ^^  ,^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^8^^.^^^^ 

als  of  the  working  order,  whether  in  iovtn  or 
country,  who  can  manage  to  pay  the  passage 


round  and  round  him,  chasing  away  the  as- 
sailants, and  still  returning  to  hb  side  and  ca- 
ressinghim.   Whenever  he  attempted  to  walk. 


she  puujed  her  flank  or  her  shoulder  to  hb '  to  the  Cape,  and  will  serve  steadily  for  a  very 
wounded  side,  and  supported  him.    This  scene  few  years,  may  count  to  a  perfect  certainty 


continued  nearly  hair  an  hour,  until  the  female 
received  a  severe  wound  from  Mr.  0.  Macken- 
zie, of  the  Royal  African  Corps,  which  drove 


♦  We  are  told  by  another  recent  traveller,  that  the 
Cafirea,  while  engaged  in  a  conflict  with  the  elephant, 
■Jwava  keep  addreeaing  him  as  *  Mighty  Lord,*  *  High 
Chiel;'  ' Illuslrioaa  Noble,'  and  so  forth;— and  that, 
when  one  is  slain,  none  of  the  CaflTre  chiefs  partake  m 
u^  banquet  of  elephant  steaks,  becatiss  the  animal  b 
«ontider©d  as  of  their  own  rank ! 


on  realizing  property  enough  to  elevate  them 
in  their  turn  to  the  class  of  landed  yeoinen* 
Even  at  Albany,  for  instance,  according  to  the 
latest  accounts  we  have  seen,  mechanics  were 
receiving  at  least  5*.  a-day ;  farm  laborers 
Ss.  9d.  a-day ;  and  house  servants,  besides 
food  and  lodging,  ftom  20/.  to  80Z.  per  an- 
num. We  confess  that,  were  we  cafied  on 
to  advbe  any  individual  in  either  of  thrae 
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classes,  when  hesitatiBg  between  the  Cape  and 
Canada,  we  should  feel  it  very  difficult  to  de- 
cide. But  assuredly  we  should  much  prefer 
either  the  Cape  or  Canada  to  any  of  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies. 

Two  other  new  books  on  south  Africa  have 
reached  us — the  *  Wanderings'  of  Mr.  Steed- 
man,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  and  the  *  Researches  in 
Cafihuria'  of  the  Rev.  Stephen  Kay,  a  mis- 
sionary, 1  vol.  12mo.  We  cannot  say  much 
for  either  of  them— quotations  from  their 
pages  afVer  Pringle  and  Moodie  would  haid- 
ly  be  endurable.  Still  any  one  thinking  of 
settling  in  those  regions  will  do  well  to  posl 
sess  himself  of  these  works  also.  They  both 
contain  some  details  which  such  a  reader  will 
esteem  valuable.  One  fact,  of  real  moment, 
we  owe  to  the  missionary ; — ^namely,  that  the 
system  of  Artesian  wells  has  recently  been 
introduced  by  some  of  the  English  emigrants 
in  the  district  of  Albany,  and  being  attended 
with  signal  success,  and  already  adopted 
eagerly  by  the  moie  intelligent  of  the  Dutch 
farmers  in  that  neighborhood,  bids  fair  to  ex- 
tend, ere  long,  over  the  colony,  and  thus  re- 
lieve  South  African  agriculture  of  what  has 
hitherto  been  its  chief  impedimenti  namely, 
the  want  of  water  for  the  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion. (Kay,  p.  440.^  May  we  not  anticipate 
advantages  beyond  all  price,  for  the  African 
continent  in  general,  from  the  ultimate  syste- 
matic application  of  this  invention  ?* 


Art.  IV. — An  Account  of  Ihe  Rev.  John 
Flamsieedj  the  First  Astronomer  Royal; 
compiled  from  his  own  Manuscripts  and 
other  authentic  Documents^  never  before 
published.  By  Francis  Baily,  Esq.,  F.R. 
S.,  6ic.  6ic.  London,  1835.  4to.  pp. 
672. 

We  have  risen  fix>ra  the  perusal  of  this  im- 
pcMTtant  vi^uroe  with  mingled  feelings  of  sor- 
row and  satisfaction— of  deep  regret  for  its 
disclosures  derogatory  to  that  high  reputation 
in  which  certain  names  have  deservedly  been 
enrolled  in  the  annals  of  science  and  philo- 
sophy— above  all,  one  immortal  name,  which 
had  hitherto  been  handed  down  unsullied  by 
a 'single  bJot — that  of  Sir  IsavJ  Newton.  On 
the  other  side,  the  book  has  its  gratifying  fea- 
tures— for  it  has  completely  rescued  the  me- 
mory of  Newton's  coadjutor,  not  only  from 
neglect,  but  from  a  cloud  of  misrepresentations, 
sufficient  to  have  overwhehned  for  ever  any 


See  on  this  subject  a  very  luminous  cfaq>ter  in  8ir 
FranciB  Head's  recent  Life  of  Abyssinian  Brace. 


ch&racter  less  strongly  armed  with  honesty 
than  that  of  Flamstmi. 

We  are  well  assured  that  all  men  of  science, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  will  duly  appreciate 
the  zeal  and  ability  of  Mr.  Baily,  ihe  Vice- 
President  of  the  Astronomical  Society,  to 
whose  gratuitous  labors,,  and  they  have  not 
been  H^t,  we  are  indebted  for  the  productioa 
of  the  work  before  us ;  into  better  hands,  we 
may  safely  assert,  its  valuable  materials  could 
not  have  fallen  :  his  profound  knowledge  of 
mathematics  and  astronomy  pointed  him  out, 
in  a  particular  manner,  for  the  task  of  Edi. 
tor ;  and  he  has  performed  it  with  that  clear- 
ness of  elucidation,  feeling,  and  judgment 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  one  of 
his  correct  and  businesslike  habits.  The  ex- 
pensive work  has  been  brought  out,*  in  a  li- 
mited  impression,  by  order  of  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty,  with  the  view  of 
supplying  copies  of  it  to  astronomical  obser- 
vatories, celebrated  astronomers,  public  libra- 
rie^  literary  and  scientific  institutions,  and  to 
individuals  distinguished  fbr  general  science, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad. 

To  Mr.  Baily  also  is  due  the  sole  merit  of 
having  rescued  from  oblivion  the  largest  por- 
tion  of  the  hijghly  interesting  documents  which 
this  volume  includes.     He  says, — 

*  During  the  jear  1882  I  was  informed  that 
an  opposite  neighbor  of  mine  (Edward  GUec, 
Esq.  No.  5,  Tavistock  Place)  was  in  possession 
of  a  large  collection  of  original  manuscript 
letters,  written  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  John 
Plamsteed  to  his  friend  Mr.  Abraham  Sharp, 
formerly  his  assistant  at  the  Royal  Observa- 
tory at  Greenwich,  who  at  that  lime  resided  at 
Little  Horton,  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  lived  a 
very  secluded  life,  passing  most  of  his  tinoe  in 
astronomk»l  calculations.  These  letterswere 
found  some  years  ago,  at  Mr.  Sharp's  house, 
in  a  box  deposited  in  a  garret,  filled  with  fa- 
rious  books  and  papers ;  and  Mr.  Giles  was 
good  enough  to  send  them  over  to  me  for  roy 
perusal.  I  immediately  recognized  the  hand- 
writing of  Flamsteed,  and  found  that  they  con- 
tained much  interesting  and  original  matter, 
connected  with  his  astronomical  labors.'— P>»- 
\face,  p.  xiii. 

Among  the  variety  oC  matters  which  this 
correspondence  embraces,  *  the  principal,  the 
most^  novel,  and  the  most  interesting,  are  the 
account  of  the  repeated  difKbulties  and  im- 
pediments which  delayed,  and  ahnost  prevent- 
ed,  the  publication  of  the  Historia  CoMiSt 
and  the  new  light  which  it  throws,  not  only 
on  the  history  of  that  transaction,  but  also  on 
the  whole  of  Flamsteed's  labors  in  the  in- 
fancy, as  it  may  be  called,  of  the  science  of 
astronomy.'  But  JMr.  Baily  did  not  stojp 
short  on  making  this  valuable  and  unkwked- 
for  discovery. 

'  Having  recoUc^tfea  fe^^SiSerly  seen. 
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at  the  Ro^ral  Observatory,  some  manuscript 
papers  originally^  belonging  to  Mr.  Flamsteed, 
I  proceeded  thither  to  examine  them  more 
mmutel3%  in  order  to  see  if  any  additional  in- 
formation could  be  obtained  on  this  point ;  the 
Astronomer  Royal  kindly  affording  me  every 
assistance  in  the  pursuit  of  my  inquiries.  To 
my  great  surprise  and  delight,  I  found  tiiere  a 
vast  mass  of  MS.  books,  papers  and  letters 
belonging  to  Flamsteed,  which  had  been  l3ring 
on  the  shelves  of  the  library  for  the  last  sixty 
years,  unnoticed  and  unknown.  These  ma- 
nuscripts were  purchased  by  the  late  Board  of 
Longitude  in  1771,  for  the  sum  of  lOOZ.  at  the 
suggestion  or  recommendation  of  the  Royal 
Society.  At  the  time  that  I  discovered  them, 
they  were  in  ereat  confusion  and  disorder :  the 
major  cart  of  the  books  had  lost  their  covers, 
most  of  the  letters  and  papers  were  loose  and 
scatt€red  about,  and  those  which  were  pasted 
into  guard-books  were  very  ill-arrangoi,  and 
moreover  fastened  with  such  a  mass  of  paste, 
that  they  were  literally  mouldering  away. 
Amongst  the  confused  heap,  I  was  ^rtunate 
enougn  to  find  a  caialogve  of  these  manu- 
scripts,  apparently  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
late  Dr.  Maskelyne,  or  compiled  under  his  su- 
perintendence. 

•My  first  object  was  to  detach  the  letters 
fipom  the  guard-books,  and  to  free  them  from 
the  injurious  effects  of  the  paste,  which  was 
visibly  desti  oy  ing  the  color  of  the  ink  and  the 
texture  of  the  paper ;  then  having  arranged 
them  according  to  their  subjects  and  dates,  I 
caused  them  to  be  neatly  bound,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  conveniently  referred  to  here- 
after.  The  other  parts  of  the  manuscripts 
(that  were  loose)  were  treated  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  bound  up  in  different  volumes  ac- 
cording to  their  contents ;  the  books  also  were 
repaired ;  and  the  whole  collection  lettered  and 
numbered  in  regular  order,  agreeably  to  the 
Calaiogite  which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of 
this  Prefece.  In  this  manner  the  several  vo- 
lumes may  be  readily  and  conveniently  con- 
sulted at  any  future  time ;  and  it  is  in  this  man- 
ner,  and  ciccording  to  this  arrangement,  that  I 
have  referred  to  them  in  the  several  quotations 
that  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  make  in  the 
progress  of  the  present  work.*— Pr^ace,  pp. 
xiv.  XV. 

The  labor  thus  bestowed,  in  securing  the 
preservation  of  these  valuable  papers  from 
destruction,  exhibits  an  instance  of  disinterest- 
edness, and  of  feeling  for  future  Astronomers 
'  Royal,  which  we  are  compelled  *o  say  ought 
not  to  have  been  neglected  by  those  who 
have  held  that  high  and  important  office.  He 
thus  proceeds : — 

*B&ving  minutely  examined  the  whole  of 
raese  manuscripts,  I  soon  found  that  the  cha- 
racter of  Flamsteed  had  not  been  fiiUy  deve^ 
loped  by  his  biographers ;  that  these  docu- 
Bpents  opened  a  new  view  of  the  great  obliga- 
tions  which  are  due  to  him  for  his  unparalleled 
exertions  in  ,the  cause  of  astronomy,  in  the 
midst  of  vexations  and  difficulties  that  would 
nave  weighed  down  a  mind  of  a  less  powerful 
temperament ;  and  that  they  exhibit  him  m  a 


light  very  different  from  that  in  which  he  has 
been  generally  viewed.  Instead  of  the  mere 
selfish  and  indolent  Observer,  pursuing  his 
observations  at  his  own  ease  and  for  his  own 
amusement,  regardless  of  his  fame,  and  un- 
willing to  communicate  the  result  of  his  labors 
to  others,  as  some  of  his  contemporaries  ^nd 
even  his  more  recent  biographers  have  too  in- 
cautiously represented  or  insinuated  him  to 
have  been,  we  find  him  not  only  actively  em- 
ployed in  making  and  dividing  his  own  in- 
struments, with  his  own  hands,  and  at  his  own 
expense,  but  also  devoting  his  spare  hours  to 
the  investigation  of  the  uinar  and  planetary 
theories,  suggesting  remedies  for  the  various 
anomalies  that  he  too  frequently  met  with, 
forming  tables  for  the  more  accurate  compu- 
tation of  their  places,  and  communicating  the 
result  of  his  inauiries  with  the  greatest  readi- 
ness to  those  who  were  prosecuting  the  same 
studies ;  at  the  same  time  struggling,  not  mere- 
ly with  illness,  but  with  dimcultie3  and  ob- 
structions of  various  kinds.* — pp.  xvL  xvii. 

Nor  did  Mr.  Daily's  researches  end  here. 
He  had  recourse  to  all  the  documents  bearing 
on  the  subject  which  the  British  Museum  af- 
fords — ^to  the  several  libraries  of  Oxford — the 
collection  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  letters  in  that 
of  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge-^-and  the 
Newtonian  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Elarl 
of  Portsmouth.  In  short  he  was  determined, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  clear  up  the  apparently 
strange  and  perverse  proceedings  of  Newton 
and  Halley,  and  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
quarrel  between  Flamsteed  and  his  two  dis- 
tinguished contemporaries. 

The  volume  opens  with  a  neat,  lucid,  and 
well-written  preface  by  Mr.  Daily,  in  fifty- 
eight  pages; — Flamsteed's  History  of  his 
own  Life  and  Labors,  compiled  from  original  , 
manuscripts  in  his  own  hand-writing,  tog^er 
with  an  Appendix  of  Correspondence,  conost- 
ing  of  three  hundred  letters  nearly,  extends  to 
three  hundred  and  sixty-four  pages ; — and, 
lastly,  the  *  British  Catalogue'  of  Flamsteed, 
corrected  and  enlarged,  with  an  Introduction 
by  the  Editor,  and  Notes,  occupy  about  three 
hundred  pages.  The  number  of  stars  in  the 
Catalogue  amounts  to  3310. 

The  autobiography  of  Flamsteed  is  ineom- 
plete,  but  the  correspondence  carries  it  on  till 
his  demise.  It  is  divided  chronologically  into 
seven  parts.  He  commences  by  saying — *  I 
was  bom  at  Denby,  in  Derbyshire,  in  the 
year  1646,  on  the  19th  day  of  August,  at  7h. 
16m.  afternoon ;  my  father,  named  Stephen, 
was  the  third  son  of  Mr.  William  Flamsteed, 
of  Little  HaDam,  and  my  mother,  Mary,  was 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Spatman,  of  Derby, 
ironmonger.  From  these  two  I  derived  my 
'beginning,  whose  parents  were  of  known  in- 
tegrity,  honesty,  and  fortune,  as  they  were  of 
equal  extraction  and  ingenuity.'  He  was 
tenderiy  educated  *  by  reason  of  his  natural 
weakness,  which  re'qcured  mom  than  ordmary 
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care,'  tin  he  was  three  years  old,  when  his 
mother  died*  His  first  ten  years,  he  says, 
were  spent  in  such  emplo3rments  as  childjnen 
use  to  pass  away  their  time  with ;  he  was  giv- 
en to  reading  *  ranting  stories  of  romances,' 
but  at  twelve  left  off  the  wild  ones  and  confin- 
ed himself  to  the  better  and  *  more  »robable' 
sort ;  *  as  roason  increased'  he  took  to  *  real 
histories,'  and  by  the  time  he  was  fifteen  years 
old,  he  had  read  Plutarch's  Lives,  Appian, 
Tacitus,  Holinsshed,  Davies's  Life  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Sanderson's  King  Charles  L,  Hey- 
ling's  Greography,  &c. 

He  tells  us,  that  m  the  year  1661  it  pleased 
Grod  to  afflict  him  with  a  weakness  in  his 
knees  and  joints.  He  had  been  bathing  with 
some  of  h^  school-fellows,  but  found  no  in- 
convenience. Next  morning,  however,  *  his 
body,  thighs,  and  legs  were  all  so  swelled, 
that  they  would  not  admit  him  to  get  his  usual 
clothes  upon  them.'  In  1663  his  illness  had 
increased  upon  him,  and  he  was  hardly  able 
to  go  to  school.  When  he  left  it,  his  fiither, 
on  account  of  his  natural  weakness,  he  sup- 
poses, declined  sending  him  to  the  universi^, 
which  he  seems  to  regret — having  been,  from 
early  life,  of  a  very  pious  and  religious  turn 
of  mind. 

*My  desires  (he  sajrs)  have  always  been  for 
leammg  and  divinity :  and  though  I  have  been 
accidentally  put  from  it  by  God's  providence, 
yet  I  have  always  thought  myself  mare  qtuUi- 
Jiedfor  il  than  for  any  other  employment ;  because 
my  bodily  weakness  will  not  permit  me  action, 
and  my  mind  has  altoays  been  JUted  for  the  con- 
templation cf  God  and  his  works,'  *  All  his  let- 
ters  (adds  Mr.  Bailey)  breathe  a  spirit  of  piety 
and  resignation  to  the  will  of  Heaven ;  and 
even  amongst  his  private  memorandums  and 
documents,  written  when  no  eye  could  witness 
the  workings  of  his  mind,  we  meet  with  con- 
stant expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  Deity  for 
the  blessmgs  which  he  eiyoyed.' — Prrfacct  pp. 
xxi.  xxii. 

At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  commenced  a 
system  of  study  and  observation  in  astrono- 
my  and  mathematics,  which  he  never  ceased 
to  pursue  till  the  time  of  his  death.  Self, 
taught  and  unassisted,  he  had  made  such 
progress  as  to  enable  him,  in  a  very  short 
time,  to  calculate  an  eclipse  with  accuracy. 
He  was  also,  about  this  time,  employed  in 
mechanical  exercises ;  having  once  seen  a 
((Qadran%  he  set  about  framing  one  himself, 
of  which,  he  says,  *  he  was  not  meanly  joy- 
ful.' He  constructed  a  set  of  tables  of  the 
sun's  altitudes  at  all  hours,  and  aD  his  places 
in  the  ecliptic,  and  other  artificial  tables,  cal- 
culated  chiefly  for  the  latitude  of  Derby.  He 
was  desirous,  he  says,  to  essay  all  sorts  of 
mathematical  knowledge ;  bought  books,  ta. 
bles,  canons,  &c.,  w^ch  were  his  only  as- 
sistants.    At  eighteen  he  set  about  calcula- 


ting the  true  places  of  the  planets  to  a  given 
time  by  his  own  tables,  and  busied  himself^ 
he  tells  us,  in  writing  an  Almanac  Burlesque 
for  the  year  1666,  but  did  not  print  it.  We 
have  in  our  days  a  Comic  Almanac  by  that 
comical  genius  Cruikshank,  but  Flam^eed's 
must  have  been  something  v6ry  difiereot 
from  this. 

*  I  had  now,'  he  says,  *  completed  eigbteen 
years,  when  the  winter  came  on,  and  thrust 
me  again  into  the  chimney.'  In  the  spring 
he  applied  to  a  new  physician,  *  but  his  pie- 
scriptions  were  without  any  apparent  recnA 
of  strength.'  Recourse  was,  fiierefore,  had 
to  another  expedient : — 

*  The  f(Hiner  part  <^  this  year  had  been  fiiu 
mous  for  the  appearance  of  the  comet ;  and 
this  was  much  celebrated  by  the  re|)ortt)f  the 
cures  done  in  Ireland  by  Mr.  Valentine  Great> 
rackes,  by  the  stroke  of  his  hands,  without 
the  application  c^  any  medicine.  At  first,  we 
supposed  tills  to  be  only  a  fiction  ;  but  when 
the  report  was  confirmed  by  a  particular  re- 
lation of  several  strange  cures  effected,  my 
father  resdved  to  send  me  over  into  IrelaiM, 
to  try  if  I  might,  by  God's  blessing,  receive 
my  strength  again.' — ^pp.  12, 13. 

In  the  month  of  August  he  set  out  from 
Derby,  by  way  of  Liverpool,  with  one  Clem- 
ent Spicer,  who  we  suppose  was  his  father's 
servant :  the  two  crossed  over  to  Dublin,  and 
proceeded  all  the  way,  en  croupe^  to  Cappo- 
quin  ne€ur  Youghall,  on  the  Black  water  river. 
On  their  arrival  there, — 

*We  heard  that  Mr.  Greatrackes  used  to 
cure  on  the  Lord's-day,  Tuesday,  Thursdajr, 
and  Saturday,  of  course ;  and  that  the  people 
who  lodged  at  that  place  when  we  alligbted 
were  gone,  expecting  to  be  touched  after  ser- 
mon. Therefore,  having  refreshed  ourselves, 
we  went  on  foot  to  the  Assaune,  about  a  mOe 
or  more  distant  from  Cappoquin,  and  entering 
into  his  house,  we  saw  nim  touch  several; 
some  whereof  were  nearly  cured,  others  on 
-the  mending  hand,  and  some  aa  whom  his 
strokes  had  no  effect,— of  whom  I  might  have 
said  more,  but  that  he  hath  been  since  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  so  both  his  person,  cures,  and  car- 
riage are  well  enough  known  amongst  us. 
And  though  some  seem  to  a:^)erse  him  each 
wav,  for  my  part  I  think  his  gift  was  of  God ; 
and  for  the  course  <rf  his  cures,  I  dare  fully 
acquiesce  with  what  Dr.  Stubbs  hath  written 
of  him.  For  though  I  am  an  eye-wiUiess  of 
several  of  his  cures,  yet  am  not  able  to  re- 
member or  fitted  to  write  them  out  bs  I  saw 
them. 

*  I  was  touched  by  him  on  my  legs  this  af- 
ternoon (Sept.  11),  but  found  not  my  disease  ^ 
stir.  Next  momme  I  came  again  towards  bis 
house,  and  found  him  in  his  own  yard,  look- 
ine  at  his  cattle.  He  had  a  kind  of  roajesti- 
cal,  yet  affable,  presence,  a  lusty  body,  and  a 
composed  carriage.  I  desired  the  privilege  of 
his  touch,  and  wa»  granted  rt  presentiy ;  and 
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sajing  to  him  I  would  not  have  heen  so  hasty, 
hid  not  our  horse  (which  was  a  gentleman's 
courtesy  to  us)  ))een  on  so  bad  a  p^ture,  he 
very  freely  bade  me  bring  him  down  to  his 
house— he  should  have  good  feeding,  and  I 
should  pay  no  more  than  I  was  to  pay  to  my 
former  host.  I  did  so,  and  saw  him  put  into 
a  good  pasture.  And  now  I  was  stroked  by 
by  him  all  over  mjr  body ;  but  found,  as  yet, 
no  amends  in  any  thing  but  what  I  had  before 
I  came  to  Cappoquin.' — ^p.  16. 

His  journey  homewards  is  told  with  great 
simplicity  :  the  following  nK>de  of  protecting 
one  s  hide  from  being  galled  when  riding, 
must,  we  presume,  be  peculiar  to  the  Elmer- 
aid  Island : — 

*  Being  returned,  I  was  visited  by  my  friends, 
I  being  so  discomposed  by  my  journey  that  I 
was  not  very  fit  to  appear  at  church  that  day. 
Yet  had  I  not  been  so  ill,  but  that  riding  on  a 
dull  horse  (who  trotted  hard)  betwixt  Holmes- 
chapel  and  Congleton,  I  was  a  little  ^led. 
For  I  would  not  use  tha^  practice  which  an 
Irish  gentleman  reported,  who  had  his  horse's 
back  galled  always  when  he  was  ridden  by 
one  of  his  boys ;  at  which  wondering,  he  by 
chance  meets  his  said  boy,  who  was  a  natural 
Irishman,  riding  upon  his  galled  horse  with  his 
breeches  honing  buttonea  about  his  neck;  of 
which  inquirmg  of  him  the ,  reason,  he  ans- 
wered it  was  because  the  horse  should  not  gall 
hira :  but  by  that  means  the  rider  escapes  and 
the  horse  is  ^led  himself.  This  story  I  could 
not  omit,  because  such  passages  are  not  usual 
amcrngst  the  English.' — p.  20. 

About  the  time  when  writing  his  Almanac 
Burlesque^  he  says,  *I  also  busied  m3rself 
very  much -in  calculating  the  nativities  of  sev- 
eral of  my  friends  and  acquaintances,  which 
I  have  since  corrected.'  Judicial  astrology 
was  fashionable  in  those  days — ^but  a  short 
time  after,  we  find  him  noting  down  that  *  as-' 
trology  gives  generally  strong  conjectural 
hints,  but  not  perfect  declarations.'  In  the 
course  of  a  £ew  years  afterward?,  he  seems  to 
have  abandoned  astrology  altogether,  for  he 
says,  *In  this  year  I  wrote  an  Ephemeris, 
wherein  I  showed  the  falsity  of  astrology,  and 
the  ignorance  of  those  who  pretended  to  it.' 
Mr.  Baily  found,  among  his  papers,  the 
horoscope  of  the  heavens,  drawn  by  Flam- 
steed,  at  the  moment  of  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  Royal  Observatory  in  August,  l6iChr- 
this,  however,  would  appear  to  have  been 
done  for  mere  amusement,  as  in  the  interior 
of  it  was  written,  in  pencil,  Biswn  teneads 
amd  7 — But  we  are  proceeding  too  fast. 

After  his  return  from  Ireland,  his  afiiiction 
of  severe  head-ache,  pains,  and  weakness  in 
the  limbs,  and  other  distempers  still  continued, 
notwithstanding  which  he  says,  *I  followed 
my  mathematical  studies  closer,  but  kept  no 
special  account  of  my  proficiency ;'  and  this 


went  on  till  the  end  of  1669,  when  he  pioduced 
an  almanac  for  the  following  year,  containing 
the  calculation  of  an  eclipse  of  tfie  sun,  and 
five  appulses  of  the  moon  to  fixed  stars ;  but 
his  almanac,  we  are  told,  was  rejected  and 
returned  to  him,  *  as  beyond  the  capacity  of 
the  vulgar.'  He  therefore  took  out  the  eclipses 
and  the  appulses,  and  addressed  them,  with 
some  astronomical  speculations,  to  the  Royal 
Society — to  whom  he  thus  writes : — 

*  Excuse,  I  pray  y^ou,  this  juvenile  heat  for 
the  concerns  of  science,  and  want  of  better 
languaj^e  from  one  who,  from  the  sixteenth 
year  of  his  age,  to  this  instant,  hath  only  serv- 
ed one  bare  apprenticeship  in  these  arts,  under 
the  discouragement  of  friends,  the  want  of 
health,  and  all  other  instructors  except  his  bet- 
ter genius.  I  crave  the  liberty  to  conceal  my 
name,  not  to  suppress  it.  I  have  composed  the 
letters  of  it  in  Latin,  in  this  sentence.  In  Ma- 
ihesi  a  solefundes,  I  had  many  materials  to 
add ;  but  they  would  have  swelled  my  letter 
beyond  its  prescribed  limits.  If  I  may  under- 
stand that  you  accept  of  these,  or  think  then! 
worthy  your  notice,  vou  shall  ere  long  hear 
more  from  your^  J.  F.^— p.  28. 

In  return  to  this  communication,  Flamsteed 
received  a  most  complimentary  letter  from 
Mr.  Oldenburg,  the^  Secretary,  which  thus 
commences, — *  Although  you  did  what  you 
could  to  hide  your  name  from  us,  yet  your 
ingenious  and  useful  labors  for  the  advance- 
ment of  astronomy  did  soon  discover  you  to 
us,  upon  our  solicitous  inquiries  after  their 
worthy  author,'  &c.,  urging  him  with  an  as- 
surance  that  he  can  do  the  Society  no  great- 
er kindness  than  to  continue  his  industrious 
studies  from  year  to  year.  From  this  .period 
he  carried  on  a  scientific  correspondence  " 
with  Mr.  Oldenburg,  Mr.  Ck)llins,  and  cither 
learned  men  of  that  day : —  .      ' 

*  From  this  time,'  he  says,  *  I  began  to  have 
accounts  sent  me  of  ali  the  mathematical 
books  that  were  published  either  at  home  or  ^ 
abroad.  In  June,  167D,  my  father,  taking  notice*  -f 
of  my  correspondence  with,  them  and  sonxy.' 
other  in^nious  men  whom  I  had  never  seen, ' 
would  needs  have  me  take  a  journey  «rp  tti  I/m- 
don,lhat  I  might  be  personaJly  acquamted  with 
them :  that  being  the  time  of  the  year  when 
his  affairs  would  allow  me  liberty.  I  embraced 
the  offer  gladljr,  and  there  became  first  ac- 
quainted with  S^  J#as  Moore  [His  Majesty's 
Surveyor  of  ^l>e  ,0SMnance],  who  presented  me 
with'Mr.  Toxvfeley's  micrometer,  and  under- 
took to  fbrnish  me  with  telescope  glasses  at 
moderate  rates.  I  left  monies  in  Mr.  CJollins's 
hands  to  pay  for  them :  and  in  my  return  vi- 
sited Dr.  Barrow,  and  Mr.  Newton,  the  LfUca- 
sian  Professor  of  Mathematics  at  Cambridge ; 
and  Dr.  Wroe,  then  a  fellow  of  Jesus  College 
there,  with  whom  I  corresponded  frequently 
the  four  following  years.  Entered  myself  at 
Cambridge  in  Jesus  College.'— pp.  28, 29. 
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We  stop  for  a  mom^it  at  this  auspidous 
period  of  our  autolnographer's  career,  to 
advert  to  a  circumstance  noticed  by  Mr. 
Baily,  which,  had  it  been  true,  and  not,  as  it 
is,  most  palpably  false,  must  have  arrested 
for  ever  the  progress  of  this  remarkable 
man.  The  story  is  briefly  this.  He  stands 
accused  by  Mr.  William  rlutton,  in  his  His- 
tory of  Derby,  published  in  1791,  of  having 
some  time  previpus  to  the  period  of  his  life 
we  have  now  arrived  at,  (say  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  years  of  age,)  committed  a  Mgkway 
robbery,  for  which,  the  writer  continues,  he 
was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged !     Mr.  Button's  words  are  : — 

*  John  Flamsteed,  the  ^reat  mathematician, 
was  a  native  of  Derby.  He  was  born  in  1646, 
and  continued  in  Derby  till  1670.  The  first 
rudiments  of  his  extensive  leaminff  he  acquir- 
ed at  the  free-school  in  St.  Peter's  churchyard. 
Amongst  the  early  follies  of  his  youth  he  was 
accused,  with  some  degenerate  companions, 
as  being  concerned  in  a  highway  robbery,  for 
which  he  was  tried  and  condenmed.  Circum- 
stances and  friends  appearing  in  hb  favor,  the 
Royal  pardon  was  procured  from  Charles  II. 
This  piece  of  discredit  was  not  generally 
known  in  after  life.  The  bent  of  his  own 
mind  being  then  pursued,  he  became  one  of 
the  greatest  ornaments  of  man.  He  discovered 
new  worlds  in  the  heavens,  which  he  commu- 
nicated to  posterity.  Instead  of  pursuing  un- 
justly the  things  of  this  world,  he  followed  with 
applause  those  of  others.  He  died  in  1719,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-three,  leaving  a  most  amia- 
ble character,  ^mong  his  papers  the  pardon 
y^'  IS  found.  John  Webb,  who  was  an  intimate 
acquaintance  of  his,  and  afterwards  of  mine, 
gave  me  the  anecdote.' 

Mr.  Daily  went  down  to  Derby  to  see 
whether  the  books  at  the  free-school  would 
throw  any  light  on  this  subject ;  but  there 
were  no  books  of  so  early  a  date  in  existence  ; 
nor  had  any  such  circumstance  ever  been 
heard  of  at  Derby.  There,  however,  Flam- 
steed  was  bom  and  bread- — ^there  his  name 
has  always  been  remembered  with  pride  and 
interest, — and  there,  if  ever  such  a  rumor 
even  had  existed,  it  must  undoubtedly  have 
left  Its  traces.  We  cannot  express  our  dis- 
gust  at  the  rashness  of  Hutton  in  publishing 
such  a  stor/  of  such  a  man,  after  such  a 
lapse  of  time,  in  the  absence  of  any  testimo- 
ny whatever  except  what  seems  to  have  been 
the  jesting  gossip  of  a  drivelling  octogenarian 
to  himself  when  '  a  stocking-weaver'^  ap- 
prentice of  nineteen  !'  Mr.  Daily  examined 
most  minutely  all  the  papers,  both  public  and 
private,  from  which  the  account  of  Flam- 
steed's  Hfe  and  labors  has  been  compiled,  but 
no  allusion  to  any  such  story  is  found  in  his 
or  his  friends'  correspondence,  nor  does  the 
name  of  Webb  appear  any  where.  *  There 
remained,' says  Mr.   BaOy, 'one  source  of 


information  to  which  I  could  appeal  with  con- 
fidence.' If  any  such  pardon  was  granted, 
it  must  have  been  by  Charies  II.,  and  would 
be  found  among  the  public  records  m  the 
State  Paper  Office.  The  late  exceOent  Mr. 
Lemon  instantly  undertook  to  go  through  a 
strict  search  himself.  The  result  was  such 
as  might  be  anticipated,  and  such  as  must 
give  complete  sati^action  to  all.  *  I  have' 
(says  Mr.  Lemon)  •  mysdf  made  a  careful 
search  through  the  whole  of  our  warrant- 
books,  petitions,  references,  reports^  and  do- 
mestic  correspondence,  from  1660  to  1670 
inclusive,  and  can  state  in  the  most  expUdl 
manner  that  there  is  no  trace  of  €uiy  grant 
of  pardon  to  the  celebrated  John  Flamsteed 
to  be  found  in  them ;  nor  do  I  believe  that 
any  such  ever  existed  :  if  it  had,  it  must  have 
been  entered  among  our  warrants  or  peti- 
tions, the  series  of  which,  at  that  period,  in 
my  custody,  is  particularly  perfect.^  This 
calumny  and  its  refutation  ought  to  afl5}rd  a 
lesson  to  all  *  anecdote'  hunters  :  the  idea  of 
attributmg  a  highway  robbery  to  a  laborious 
young  student  of  respectable  station,  and  af- 
flicted with  such  grievous  bodily  infirmities — 
appears  to  us  indeed  quite  unaccountable. 
Mr.  Daily,  in  closing  the  subject,  observes, 
that  contemporary  with  our  great  astronomer 
there  was  a  very  smidl  one,  a  cousin  of  Jiis, 
bearing  the  same  name  and  surnaroe^ — ^but  if 
even  this  obscure  John  Flamsteed  had  ever 
been  pardoned  far  a  robbery,  Mr.  Lemon's 
search  is  suflicient  evidence  that  the  circuro- 
cumstance  must  have  occurred  later  than 
1670! — that  b,  after  the  first  Astronomer 
Royal  was  a  man  of  twenty-four,  and  well 
known  in  the  world. 

About  the  time  of  Flamsteed's  firs'  visit  ^ 
London  (1670),  Mr.  Newton  was  engaged  in 
experiments  on  light  and  colors,  and  the  im- 
provement  of  telescopes.  *  I  could  not  at 
first'  (says  Flamsteed)  *  yield  to  his  theory ; 
but,  upon  trial,  found  all  the  experimente  sue- 
,  ceeded  as  he  related  them  ;  which  kept  me 
[  silent  and  in  suspense,  for  I  never  could 
'  think  that  whiteness  was  a  compound  of  all 
the  different  sorts  of  rays  of  light  mixed.' 
This  conviction  induced  him  to  turn  his  at- 
tention  to  the  subject  of  Dioptrics,  which  he 
was  soon  master  of.  His  time  was  now  ful- 
ly occupied  in  making  obsei-vations  of  the 
planets,  the  moon  and  the  stars,  the  sun's 
horizontal  parallax,  &c.,  with  a  variety  of  as. 
tronomical  calculaions,  which  were  mosdy  in- 
serted in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  to 
which  he  became  a  constant  contributor.  About 
this  time  also  he  says,  *I  wrote  a  small  tract 
in  English  concerning  the  true  diameters  of 
all  the  planets,  and  their  visible,  when  at  the 
neai*est  distance  from  our  earth,  or  their  great- 
est remove  from  it ;  which  I  sent  to  Mr. 
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Newton  in  the  year  1685,  who  has  made  use 

of  it  in  the  fouith  book  of  his  Prindpia.* 
^  Flamsteed's  character  as  an  aUe  astrono* 
Doer  was  by  1673  fiiUy  established.  He  now 
corresponcied  i^;ulaiiy  with  all  the  scientific 
men  of  the  day,  at  home  and  on  the  conti- 
nent ;  but  the  friend  to  whom  he  mainly  owed 
his  future  advancement  in  life  was  Sir  Jonas 
Moore,  the  Surveyor  of  the  Ordnance.  In 
one  of  his  letters  to  Flamsteed,  dated  March, 
1674,  this  gendeman  says, — 

*  I  am  resolved,  €rod  willing,  further  to  as- 
sist you  with  either  books  or  instruments,  as 
you  will  please  to  call  for  them.  I  am  ashamed 
8Qch  h<^)es  as  we  might  have  fVom  you  should 
be  dBCouraged  by  your  charges  ana  pains :  so 
little  encouragement  is  there  for  pbor  astrono- 
my. Therefore,  to  lessen  your  labor,  I  have 
proposed  you  will  choose  such  a  person  as  may 
oe  capable  to  do  it,  to  be  attendant  upon  you 
and  commanded  by  you ;  and  to  make  obser- 
vations, and  to  write  and  compute  as  you  di- 
rect And  to  such  I  will,  during  my  life,  bind 
myself  to  pay  VH.  a  year,  and  I  question  not  to 
g^  1(K.  per  annum  more.* 

Well  might  Sir  Jonas  say,  *|)?or  astrono- 
my  V  This  liberal  patron,  in  frequent  let- 
tens,  urged  Flamsteed  to  come  to  London, 
and  be  his  guest :  '  I  have  a  quiet  house,  a 
room  fitted  for  you,  and  another  for  your  ser- 
vant.' On  his  arrival  (1674),  Sir  Jonas  pre- 
vailed  on  him  to  make  a  table  of  the  moon's 
sou&ing,  and  to  deduce  from  it  the  times  of 
the  turn  of  the  tides  ;  telling  him  *  how  ac- 
ceptable a  true  account  of  the  tides  would  be 
to  His  Majesty  King  Charles  XL'  He  further 
urged  him  to  compose  a  small  ephemeris  for 
l£s  Majesty's  use  ;  and,  at  his  request,  he 
made  a  thenuometer  and  barometer  for  the 
king  and  the  Duke  of  York.  'Whenever* 
(says  Flamsteed)  *  he  acquainted  them  with 
any  thing  he  had  gathered  from  my  discourse, 
he  told  4em  freely  it  was  mine ,  and  procured 
me  more  than  ordinary  regard  from  them, 
and  others  of  our  nobility  and  gentry  about 
the  court,  that  was  very  useful  to  me,  both 
during  hk  life  and  after  his  decease.' 

Sir  Jonas  Moore's  friendship  did  not  stop 
liere.  It  appears  that  about  this  time  he 
proposed  to  fit  up,  at  Jus  own  private  expense^ 
a  house  belonging  to  the  Royal  Society,  at 
Chelsea,  as  an  observatory,  and  to  appoint 
Flamsteed  to  the  care  of  it.  To  forwara  this 
ohject,  he  again  invited  him  to  come  to  town, 
and  to  take  up  hb  abode  with  him  at  the 
Tower,  « where,'  he  says, « you  will  be  ex- 
tremely welcome  to  all  of  us,  and  where  you 
nwiy  look  after  such  instruments  as  are  need- 
ful for  observation.'  Accordmglpr,  in  Feb- 
'^ry,  1675,  Flamsteed  arrived  m  London, 
^bere  he  was  most  kindly  and  cordially  re- 
ceived by-  Sir  Jonas ;  and  in  the  folbwing 
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month  an  event  occuired  which  fixed  his  dee- 
tiny  for  the  rmnainder  of  his  life.  We  can- 
not do  better  than  give  his  own  account  of  it 
in  his  own  words. 

*  Betwixt  my  coming  up  to  Lcmdon^  and 
Easter,  an  accident  ha^ened  that  hastened,  if 
it  did  not  occasion,  the  ouildine  of  the  obser- 
vatory. A  Frenchman,  that  called  himself  Le 
Sieur  de  St  Pierre,  having  some  small  skill  in 
astronomy,  and  made  an  interest  with  a  Frendi 
lady*  then  in  favor  at  court,  proposed  no  leas 
than  the  discovery  of  the  longitude :  and  had 
procured  a  kind  of  commission  from  the  king 
to  the  Lord  Brouncker,  Dr.  Ward  (Bishop  (^ 
Salisbury),  Sir  Christc^her  Wren,  Sir  Charles 
Scarborough,  Sir  Jonas  Moore,  Colonel  Titus, 
Dr.  Pell,  Sir  Robert  Murray,  Mr.  Hook,  and 
some  other  ingenious  gentlemen  about  the  town 
and  court,  to  receive  his  proposals;  with 
power  to  elect,  and  toj-eceive  into  tiieir  num- 
ber, any  other  skilful  persons ;  and  having 
heard  them,  to  give  the  king  an  account  of 
them,  with  their  opinion  whether  or  no  they 
were  practicable,  and  would  show  what  he  pre- 
tended. Sir  Jonas  Moore  carried  me  with  nim 
to  cme  of  their  meetings,  where  I  was  chosen 
into  their  number ;  and,aAer  the  Frenchman's 
proposals  were  read,  which  were 

*  1.  To  have  the  year  and  day  of  the  obser- 
vations: 

*  2.  The  heiffht  of  two  stars,  and  on  which 
side  of  the  mendiaa  they  aj^peeored : 

*  3.    The  height  of  the  moon's  two  limbs; 

*  4.  The  height  of  Uie  pole  :--rAlI  to  degrees 
and  minutes. 

*  It  waseaeyto  perceive,  from  these  demands, 
that  the  Sieur  understood  not  that  the  best  lu- 
nar tables  differed  from  the  heavens ;  and  that 
theretbre  his  demands  were  not  sufficient  for 
determining  the  longitude  of  the  place,  where 
such  observations  were,  or  should  be  made, 
from  that  to  which  the  lunar  tables  were  fitted ; 
which  I  represent^  immediately  to  the  com- 
pany. But  they,  considering  the  interests  of 
his  patroness  at  court,  desired  to  have  him  fur- 
nished according  to  his  demands.  I  undertook 
it;  and  having  gained  the  moon's  true  place, 
by  observations  made  at  Derby,  Feb.  29, 1672, 
and  Nov.  12, 1673,  ^ve  him  observatknis  such 
as  he  demanded.  The  half-skilled  man  did 
not  think  they  coqld  have  been  ffiven  him ;  but 
cunningly  answered  they  toere  ftigned,  I  de- 
livered them  to.  Dr.  Pell,  Feh.  19 1674-6,  who 
returning  me  his  answer  some  time  after,  I 
wrote  a  letter  in  English  to  the  commissioners, 
and  another  in  Latin  to  the  Sieur,  to  assure  him 
they  were  not  feigned,  and  to  show  them  that, 
if  they  had  been,  yet  if  we  had  astronomical 
tables  that  would  give  us  the  two  places  of  the 
fixed  stars  and  the  moon's  true  places,  both  in 
longitude  and  latitude,  nearer  than  to  half  a 
minute,  we  might  hope  to  find  the  longitude  of 

E laces  by  lunar  observations,  but  nut  such  as 
e  demanded.  But,  that  we  were  so  far  from 
having  the  places  of  the  fixed  stars  true,  that 
the  Tychonic  catalogues  <^ften  ^red  ten  mi- 
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nutes  or  more  \  Hxat  they  were  uncertain  to 
three  or  four  minutes,  by  reason  that  Tycho 
assumed  a  faulty  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  and 
had  employed  only  plain  sights  in  his  observa- 
tions :  and  that  the  best  lunar  tables  differ  one 
quarter,  if  notine  third,  of  a  degree  from  the 
heavens :  and  lastly,  that  he  might  have  learnt 
better  methods  than  he  proposed  from  his 
countryipan  Morinus,  whom  he  had  best  con- 
ccmsult  before  he  made  any  more  demands  of 
this  nature.  I  heard  no  more  of  the  French- 
man after  this ;  but  was  told  that,  my  letters 
being  shown  King  Charles,  he  startled  at  the 
assertion  of  the  fixed  stars'  places  being  false 
in  the  catalogue;  said  with  some  vehemence, 
"  He  must  have  them  anew  observed,  examin- 
ed, and  corrected,  for  the  use  of  his  seamen ;" 
and  further  (when  it  was  urged  to  him  how 
necessary  it  was  to  have  a  good  stock  of  obser- 
vations taken  for  correcting  the  motions  of  the 
moon  and  planets),  with  the  same  earnestness, 
••  He  must  have  it  done."  And  when  he  was 
asked  Who  could,  or  who  should  do  it  ?  ••  The 
person  (says  he)  that  informed  you  of  them." 
—pp.  87,  88. 

This  settled  the  matter  at  once.  Sir  Jo. 
nas  Moore  brought  Flamsteed  the  king*s  war- 
rant,  appointing  him  his  '  Astronomical  Ob. 
servator,'  with  a  yearly  salary  of  one  hun- 
dred pounds,  and  instructions  <  forthwith  to 
apply  himself  with  the  most  exact  care  and 
diligence  to  the  rectifying  the  tables  of  the 
motions  of  the  heavens,  and  the  places  of 
the  fixed  stars,  so  as  to  find  out  the  so-much 
desired  longitude  of  places,  for  the  perfecting 
the  art  of  navigation,'  ^c.  The  next  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  fix  on  a  proper  site  for  an 
observatory.  Some  proposed  Hyde  Paric, 
others  Chelsea  College,  but  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  having  mentioned  Greenwich  Hill, 
that  site  was  resolved  on.  The  king  allowed 
£500  in  money,  with  bricks  to  be  taken  from 
Tilbury  Fort,  and  some  wood,  iron,  and  lead 
from  a  gatehouse  demolished  in  the  Tower ; 
and  thus  was  the  present  Royal  Observatory 
altered,  repaired,  euid  finished,  as  appears  by 
the  impress-warrant,  for  the  moderate  sum 
of  £520,  9?.  Id. ;  and  it  is  now,  after  one 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  a  good  substantial 
building. 

Mr.  Baily  informs  us,  that  it  appears  from 
some  manuscript  noteei  in  a  copy  of  Dr.  Mas. 
kelyne's  Observations,  that  Flanuteed  House^ 
as  it  is  generally  called,  was  originally  a 
tower  built  Iby  Hurnphrey,  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter,  which  had  been  repaired  by  Henry  VIII. 
in  1526;  that  it  had  been  sometimes  the 
habitation  of  the  younger  branches  of  the 
ro3ral  ftimily ;  sometimes  the  residence  of  a 
fevorite  mistress ;  sometimes  a  prison  ;  and 
sometimes  a  place  of  defence.  Mary  of 
York,  fifUi  dau^ter  of  Edward  IV.,  died  in 
the  Tower  of  Greenwich  Park  in  1482. 
Henry  VIIL  here  visited  *  a  feyre  lady  whom 


he  loved.'  in  Queen  Elizabedi's  time,  k 
bore  the  name  of  Marefleur.  King  ClMurlei 
II.,  with  aU  his  levity  and  Ucentbusness,  had 
the  merit  of  converting  it  to  a  more  useful 
and  laudable  purpose ;  and  it  is  but  justice 
to  allow  him  the  praise  of  establishing,  at 
this  eariy  period,  two  institutions  that  have 
conferred  great  benefits  on  science,  and  an 
honorable  distinction  on  England.  The  ud. 
lity  and  efficiency  of  one  of  these  institatioitt 
has  been  progressive;  but  the  other,  we 
grieve  to  say,  has  for  some  years  past  retro, 
ceded,  more  especially  since  the  presidoicy 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  Sir  Joseph,  in  ia<^ 
anticipated  the  dechne  of  the  Royal  Society. 
He  saw  that  the  numerous  ofi&^s  which  the 
*  march  of  intellect,*  and  the  wide  spread  of 
science,  were  calling  into  existence,  and 
which  were  likely  to  be  conducted  more  in 
the  spirit  of  the  times  than  in  that  which  ri. 
gidly  prevailed  in  the  parent  society,  would 
have  a  tendency  to  draw  away  'many  of  its 
most  valuable  and  di^guished  feUows— to 
use  his  own  peculiar  mode  of  ezpressioo, 
which  we  once  happened  to  hear  him  make 
use  of,  •  They  will  go  on  docking  the  skirts 
of  the  old  lady's  petticoat,  till  she  has  not  a 
rag  lefl  to  cover  her  nakedness.*  SomesHly 
squabbles,  and  other  circumstances  of  recent 
date,  seem  to  be  accelerating  the  fulfilment 
of  this  prophecy. 

We  must  here  digress  for  a  monnent  to 
take  a.  brief  view  of  what  has  been  done, 
since  Flamsteed's  time,  with^  regard  to  the  re. 
muneration  of  the  Astronomer  Royal.  It, 
indeed,  appears  to  us  surprising  that  so  pal- 
try a  salary  as  that  of  JEIOO  a  year  should 
have  been  established,  even  at  that  time,  for 
so  highly  important,  respectable,  and  labo. 
rious  a  situation  as  that  of  the  *  King's  Ob- 
servator,' — an  appointment  that  kept  Flam- 
steed  poor,  and  lett  his  family  so ;  for  it  was 
never  increased  during  the  forty-five  years 
he  filled  the  situation.  The  advice  of  hii 
successor,  Halley,  said  to  have  been  given  to  ^ 
some  one  of  Queen  Anne's  administration, 
'  to  keep  the  salary  small,  lest  the  appoint- 
ment should  become  an  object  of  parliament- 
ary jobbing,'  was  not  so  disinterested  as  « 
might  appear :  and,  considering  the  enmity 
this  distinguished  mathematician  and  astrono- 
mer bore  to  Flamsteed,  was  probably  ad- 
vanced  from  no  good  intention  to  the  first 
Astronomer  Royal.  When  he,  however,  at 
the  death  of  Flamsteed,  succeeded  to  the 
situation,  he  received  in  addition  the  double 
of  that  paltry  salary,  without  any  scruple  or 
inquiry  about  •  pariiamentary  jobbing.' 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Geoi^  H., 
Queen  Caroline  made  a  visit  to  the  Royal 
Observatory,  and  being  highly  pleased  wiA 
all  she  saw,  and  finding  that  Halley  had 
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senred  the  Crown  in  the  navy,*  obtained 
for  him  from  the  king  the  half-pay  of  cap 
tam,  which  he  retained  during  his  lifb.  On 
his  death  in  1742,  Dr.  Bradley  was  appoint- 
ed *  Astronomical  Observator ;'  and  on  his 
refbsing  to  accept  the  living  of  Greenwich, 
from  a  conscientious  suspicion  that  •  the  duty 
of  a  pastor  was  incompatible  with  his  other 
studies,'  George  II.  granted  him  a  yearly 
pension  by  sign  manual  during  pleasure,  *  in 
consideration  of  his  great  skill  and  knowledge 
in  the  several  branches  of  astronomy,  and 
other  parts  of  the  mathematics,  which  have 
proved  so  useful  to  the  trade  and  navigation 
of  this  kingdom.'  This  pension  was  renewed 
on  the  accession  of  George  III. ;  and  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  Bradley,  the  same  sum  was 
granted  to  his  successor,  Mr.  Bliss,  who  en- 
joyed the  situation  but  about  three  years, 
when,  in  1765,  Dr.  Maskelyne,  on  his  ap- 
pointment, received  a  like. grant. 

The  fixed  salary  of  jBlOO  a  year,  with  the 
addition  of  J&250  a  year  paid  at  the  Exche- 
cjuer,  out  of  his  Majesty  s  civil  list  (which 
produced  only  £207,  10^.),  making  \h&  in- 
come jCd07, 10«.  per  annum,  was  continued 
down  to  iSbsd  late  astronomer  ro3ral,  Mr.  Pond, 
OD  whose  appointment,  in  consequence  of  a 
strong  representation  from  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
the  Admiral^  was  directed  to  make  up  the 
two  above-mentioned  sums  to  £600  a  year 
neL  Sir  Joseph  represented  to  the  Ti-ea- 
8ury  that  the  nature  of  the  office  required  al- 
nxMt  eternal  attendance,  for  that  the  hea- 
venly  bodies  which  must  be  observed  were 
Hke  the  tides — they  waited  for  no  man. 

*  This  office  (he  says)  is  highly  respectable, 
wad  is  looked  up  to,  not  by  Englishxnen  only, 
iHit  by  the  astronomers  and  navigators  of  all 
&«fope.  The  observations  of  Greenwich  have 
Wterto  been  preferred  by  calculators,  and 
laed  by  them  in  preference  to  all  others ;  and 
I  will  venture  to  add,  that  the  longitude  at  sea, 
that  greatest  of  all  desiderata  to  a  maritime 
i^Btion,  has  derived  moxe  substantial  advance- 
nwnt  from  the  Royal  Observatory  than  from 
all  the  world  beside.' 

This  is  all  perfectly  true ;  and  the  latter 
part  of  Sir  Joseph's  eulogy  is  most  particu- 
larly due  to  that  excellent  man,  the  Rev.  Ne- 
"^  Maskelyne,  who,  in  addition  to  his  ordi- 
wiry  labors,  projected  and  brought  to  its 
completion,  gratuitously,  the  first  Nautical 
Ahminac  published  in  this  country,  with  i-s 


*  In  1698  he  was  appointed  by  King  WiUiam  com- 
Jjywer  of  the  Paramour  pink,  to  lay  down  the  lati- 
"^  Bod  lonffitndesj  and  tne  variation  of  the  compass 
on  the  coast  of  Amenca,  and  *  to  attempt  the  discovery 
«what  land  lie^  to  the  south  of  the  Western  Ocean.' 
«•  went  a  second  lime,  having  with  him  a  second 
J^ul  vessel,  proceeded  as  for  south  as  the  ice  would 
Sa^  him,  and  returned  by  St  Helena,  coast  of  Bra- 


most  yalual^  acoompaninnent,  the  <  Requisite 
Tables,'  containing  also  the  most  approved 
rules  in  his  time  for  determining  the  longitude 
at  sea  by  lunar  observatiocs.  That  the 
Nautical  Almanac  of  Maskelyne  has  re- 
cently been  extended  and  improved  detracts 
nothing  from  the  merit  of  its  first  projector, 
who  happily  had  a  private  fortune  of  his  own, 
or  he  could  not  have  supported  that  respect- 
aWlity  which  the  astronomer  royal  ought  to 
maintain,  on  an  income  of  jCd07, 10«.  per 
annum. 

Halley's  recommendation  of  keeping  the 
salary  low  was  therefore  long  enough  con- 
tinued in  practice.  On  the  late  very  recent 
appointment  of  Professor  Airy,  it  has  been 
raised  to  j5800  a  year ;  but  viewing  the  long 
established  character  of  the  present  holder 
for  scientific  acquirements,  and  the  ability  he 
displayed  in  the  high  situation  he  held  at 
Cambridge,  there  is  little  danger  of  his  ap- 
pointment being  considered  as  a  *  parliament- 
ary job,'  though  presented  by  tjie  Treasury 
to  a  Cambridge  man.  Lord  Melbourne,  in- 
deed, to  do  him  justice,  has  now  given  up  the 
patronage,  of  which  the  Treasury  had  hither- 
to been  particularly  tenacious,  to  the  Board 
of  Admiralty,  together  with  the  whole  con- 
trol and  responsibility  of  the  Royal  Observa- 
tory. To  no  department  of  the  government, 
we  will  venture  to  say,  could  this  patronage, 
control,  and  responsibility  be  more  properly 
intrusted — the  original  design  of  the  Royal 
Observatory  being,  as  its  founder,  Charles  II., 
expressed  himself, '  for  the  use  of  my  sea- 
men.* 

From  the  period  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Royal  Observatory,  *  we  may  date,'  says 
Mr.  Baily,  <  the  commencement  of  modern  as- 
tronomy :  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  clock,  then  first  used 
for  astronomical  purposes,  were  vast  improve- 
ments on  the  ancient  mode  of  observing; 
and  their  beneficial  effects  were  immediately 
apparent.' 

To  return  to  Flamsteed — he  lost  no  time 
in  taking  possession  of  his  official  residence. 
In  July,  1676,  he  removed  to  the  Observa- 
tory— 4he  only*  instruments  with  which  he 
was  then  furnished  being  an  iron  sextant  of 
seven  feet  radius,  and  two  clocks,  given  to 
him  by  his  friend  Sir  Jonas  Moore,  together 
with  a  quadrant  of  three  feet  radius,  and  two 
telescopes,  which  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  Derby.  In  1678  he  borrowed  a  quad- 
rant  from  the  Royal  Society,  which  he  em* 
pk>yed  rather  more  than  a  year,  •  when  the 
ill-nature  of  Mr.  Hook  forced  it  out  of  his 
hands.'  He  was  promised  by  the  govern- 
ment that  additional  instruments  should  be 
supplied  at  the  pubtic  expense,  but  none  were 
erer  fiimiriied.    He  soon  ^^  Jiati3[|^. 
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his  miserable  pittance  of  salary,  his  ex« 
penses  were  much  too  great  for  his  resources, 
and  that  the  only  chance  of  improving  tiiem 
was  to  resort  to  the  laborious  task  of  a  teacher. 

'  Wanting  assistance,'  be  says,  *  I  took  an 
ingenious  young  man  to  be  my  servant,  and 
some  young  gentlemen  to  teach.  I  employed 
them  in  my  night  observations  to  tell  the 
docks,  write  for  me,  and  such  like  things  as 
I  mi^ht  safely  trust  them  in,  which  saved  the 
ppbhc  the  charge  of  a  pair  of  necessary  as- 
sistants, and  helped  to  bear  the  further  una- 
voidable charge  of  an  expensive  habitation.* 

Mr.  Bafly  found  among  his  papers  a  list 
of  140  persons,  between  the  years  1676 
and  1709,  whom  he  had  instructed,  and 
among  these  are  the  names  of  several  of 
the  nobiUty — such  as  Marlborough,  Hamil- 
ton, Essex,  Dartmouth,  Guilford,  glz. 

In  1679  Sir  Jonas  Moore  died;  'with 
whom,'  he  says,  *  in  a  manner  fell  all  my 
hopes  of  having  any  allowance  of  expenses 
for  making  such  instruments  as  I  still  want- 
ed.'- Towards  the  end  of  1680,  and  begin- 
ning  of  1681,  the  great  c<Hnet  appeared,  and 
was  diligendy  observed  by  him.  It  was  ge- 
nerally  considered  that  there  were  two  co- 
mets about  the  same  time ;  but  Flamsteed 
affirmed  there  was  only  one,  whose  line  of 
motion,  before  and  after  it  passed  the  sun,  he 
accurately  described.  This  being  imparted 
to  Mr.  Newton,  Uien  Lucasian  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Cambridge,  he  wrote  to 
Flamsteed,  arguing  strongly  that  there  must 
have  been  two  different  comets ;  *  and  more- 
over,' says  Flamsteed,  'magisterially  ridi- 
culed the  contrary  opinion ;'  but  four  years 
afterwards  (in  1685),  Newton  admitted  they 
both  might  be  the  same,  and  that  'Flam- 
steed was  right.'  Afterwards,  as  Flamsteed 
informs  us,  he  '  imparted  the  place  of  the 
comet,  deduced  £rom  my  observations,  by 
repeated  calculations,  and  he  published  them 
in  the  Princ^fna  (1687) ;  but  with  slight  ac- 
knowledgments of  so  laborious  a  work.' 
This  communication  appears  to  have  been 
the  commencement  of  his  correspondence 
with  Sir  Isaac  Newtcm — ^with  the  exception 
of  a  letter  of  April,  1682,  to  introduce  a  Mr. 
Edward  Paget,  who  was  a  competitor  fw  a 
vacant  place  in  the  estaWishment  of  Christ's 
Hospital.  On  the  back  of  this  letter  is  a 
note  written  by  Flamsteed : — 

*Mr.  Paget  was  chosen  matter  of  the  ma- 
thematical school  on  my  recommendation  . . 
....  and  the  Hospital  governors  were  so 
pleased  with  the  choice,  that,  to  show  their 
gratitude,  they  sent  me  a  staff,  and  made  me 
of  their  numl)er  the  summer  following/ 

But  alasl  Ibr  Mr.  Paget— the  ofiCe  oonti* 


*  Ebfietati  deinde  post  annos  7  niiMum  ad- 
dictos,  immemor  officii,  pueros  neglexit,  m 
Flandriam  tranaiit,  deposuit  mimas,  in  Indiam 
tandem  navigavit:  nixit  Deos  ut  senna  et 
sobrius  redeat' 

In  August,  1691,  Newton  writes  to  Flam, 
steed,  introducing  Mr.  Gregory  « as  a  very 
ingenious  person,  and  good  mathematician.' 
In  the  letter  he  happens  to  say,  he  hopes  it 
will  not  be  long  before  he  publishes  his  cata- 
logue of  the  fixed  stars,  and  of  the  first  six 
magnitudes  observed  by  others  ;  and  he  also 
incidentaUy  mentions  fiie  name  of  HaDey. 
In  reply,  Flamsteed  assigns  freely  his  rea- 
sons for  diffeiing  with  Newton  as  to  the  pub- 
lication  of  his  catalc^e,  explains  to  him  what 
has  been  done,  what  he  is  doing,  and  what 
he  means  to  do,  to  complete  his  observatioDS, 
and  make  them  fit  for  the  public  eye ;  and 
he  concludes  his  long  letter  by  showing  pret- 
ty clearly  what  hid  opinion  already  was  oT 
Mr.  Halley. 

*  It  only  remains  that  I  give  you  the  answer 
I  would  make  to  our  suggesting  friaitdt  when 
he  aski  me  why  I  do  not  print  my  observa- 
tional  Tis,  first,  I  do  not  find  myself  under 
any  obli^Oions  to  receive  instnicti<«is  what 
to  do,  or  DC  governed  by  him  and  his  asso- 
ciates. Secondly,  1  would  not  thrust  suck 
an  incomplete  catalogue  on  the  world  as  be 

has  done  from  St  Helena He  has 

more  of  mine  in  his  hands  already,  than  he 
will  either  own  or  restore ;  and  i  have  do 
esteem  of  a  man  who  has  lost  his  rqmtatkn, 
both  for  skill,  candor,  and  ingenuity,  by  aillj 
tricks,  ingratitude,  and  foolish  prate;  aoi 
that  I  value  not  all  or  any  of  the  shame  of 
him  and  his  infidel  companions ;  being  very 
well  satisfied  that  if  Christ  and  his  qxKtleg 
were  to  walk  again  upbn  earth,  they  siioul4 
not  escape  free  firom  the  cahunnies  of  tfaeff 
venomous  tcmgues.  But  I  hate  his  ill  man- 
ners, not  the  man :  were  he  either  hcnest,  or 
but  civil,  there  is  none  in  whose  company  I 
could  rather  desire  to  be. 

'  But  my  letter  makes  you  now  do  penance. 
I  beff  your  pardon  for  a  just  indigMtkn.  to 
which  some  very  foolish  behavior  of  his  very 
lately  has  moved  me ;  and  desire  you  to  as- 
sure yourself,  that  no  one  is  mcMPe  sincerely 
your  servant,  than  your  affectkuiate  iineod 
and  brother,  *J<fflN  Flavstesd.' 

pp.  132,  IdS. 

Halley  was  undoubtedly  in  all  respects 
the  very  reverse  of  Flamsteed.  Low  and 
loose  in  his  moral  conduct — an  avowed  and 
shameless  infidel — ^no  sympathy  could  exist 
between  him  and  our  astonomer.  In  a  let- 
ter (Dec.  18, 1703)  to  Mr.  Sharp,  Flamsteed 
says,  « Dr.  Wallis*  is  dead  :  Mr.  Halley  ex- 
pects  his  place,  who  now  talks,  swears,  and 
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diinks  brandy  like  a  sea-captain ;  so  that  I 
much  fear  his  own  ill  behavior  wiH  deprive 
him  of  the  advantage  of  this  vacancy/ 
.Fhimsteed's  fears,  however,  were  not  real- 
ized. Newton  was  now  president  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  Halley  obtained  that  pro- 
fessotship,  which  in  1698  had  been  refused 
to  him  by  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  in  consequence 
of  his  being  an  infidel,  which  he  was  at  no 
pains  to  conceal.  Thds,  as  appears  on  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Maskelyne,  was  well  known 
to  Sir  Isaac  Newton^  who,  however,  we  are 
told,  'never  permitted  immorality  and  im- 
piety to  pass  unreproved ;'  and  when  Halley 
ventured  to  throw  out  any  thing  disrespect- 
ful to  religion,  invariably  check^  him,  say- 
ings '  I  have  studied  these  things — you  have 
not.** 

Halley,  however,  had  no  desire  to  break 
with  Flaoisteed,  who  now  stood  so  high  in 
the  opinion  of  the  learned  of  his  day  ;  but  it 
soon  appeared  that  a  quarrel  between  them 
was  unavoidable. — '  Last  time  I  saw  him,' 
says  Flamsteed,  (Letter  68,)  <  many  words 
pissed  betwixt  us;  he  complained  of  my 
onkindness  hi^ily,  and  asked  loudly,  what 
he  must  do  to  gain  my  friendship;  I  an- 
swered roundly,  he  trntet  became  a  juet^  ee- 
riaust  and  virtuous  many  and  then  I  should 
be  his  friend  immediately.'  In  another  let- 
ter (No.  99)  Flamsteed  says,  •  I  have  many 
proofs  by  me  of  his  (Halley 's)  falsehood  and 
a09j  but  I  would  not  be  the  man  that  would 
tdl  the  world  that  so  good  a  madiematician, 
my  countr3rman  and  acquaintance,  was  so 
ill  a  man  ;  and  if  he  force  me  not  to  it,  I 
shall  be  the  last  that  shall  publish  his  fauhs.' 

Meantime  Flamsteed's  opinion  of  Halley, 
freely,  as  above  stated,  communicated  to 
Newton,  occasioned  no  iiUerruption  to  their 
correspondence, — ^witness  a  series  of  letters 
from  October,  1694,  to  September,  1695, 
{No.  16  to  No.  84  indusivei)  in  which  Flam, 
steed  explains  the  progress  he  had  made  in 
his  Catalogue,  and  particulariy  in  his  obser- 
vations on  the  moon's  motions,  with  the  view 
of  assisting  Newton  in  the  lunar  theory: 
they  contam  also  long  and  friendly  discus- 
sions on  the  difficult  question  of  refraction, 
80  important  in  all  astronomical  observations, 
in  aid  of  which  correct  tables  were  required ; 
—and  in  February,  1694,  Newton  paid 
Flamsteed  a  visit  at  ^e  Observatory. 

*  1694»  Saturday,  September  1st.  Mr.  New- 
ton came  to  visit  me.  Esteeming  him  an 
obliged  firiend,  I  showed  him  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  places  of  the  moon,  derived 
from  my  observations  and  tables  by  myself 
wui  servants  hired  at  my  own  expense ;  with 


*  Brawstw't  Lil8  of  Sir  Isaac  Nawtoo,  p.  339. 


the  differences  or  errors,  in  three  synopses 
written  on  large  sheets  of  paper,  in  order  to 
correct  the  theory  of  her  motions.  On  his 
earnest  request  I  lent  them  to  him,  and  al- 
lowed him  to  take  copies  of  them  (as  I  did 
not  doubt  but  that  by  their  help  he  would 
be  able  to  correct  the  lunar  teeory),  upon 
these  two  conditions  however:  1.  That  he 
should  not  impart  or  communicate  them  to 
anybody  without  my  consent ;  for  the  places 
of  the  moon  deduced  from  the  observations 
(I  txAd  him)  were  got  with  the  help  of  a  small 
catalogue  of  fixed  stars  made  from  observer 
tions  taken  with  the  sextant  only,  and  recti- 
fied to  the  beginning  of  the  year  1686 ;  where- 
by  I  found  tneir  places  were  not  so  correct 
as  they  oueht  to  be ;  and  that  when  the  stars 
were  rectined  by  the  new  instrument,  I  would 
calculate  the  ukxxi's  places  anew,  and  then 
should  be  ready  to  impart  them  both  to  him 
and  to  the  public.  2.  That  he  should  not  in 
the  first  manner  impart  the  result  of  what  he 
derived  firom  them  to  anybody  but  myself ; 
for,  since  I  saved  him  all  the  labor  of  calcu- 
lathig  the  moon's  place  both  from  the  obser- 
vations and  tables,  it  was  not  just  that  he 
should  give  the  result  of  my  pams  (the  cor- 
rection of  the  theory  I  had  furnished  with 
numbers)  to  any  other  but  myself.  All  this 
he  approved ;  and  by  a  letter  of  his  confessed. 
Nevertheless  he  imparted  what  he  derived 
firom  them,  both  to  Dr.  Gregory  and  Mr. 
Halley,  contra  datamjidem.  The  first  of  these 
conditions  I  was  not  much  concerned  whetiier 
he  kept  or  not ;  but  he  has,  I  believe,  kept 
it.  The  latter  (which  was  the  most  mate- 
rial) he  has  forgot  or  broke;  through  the 
insinuation,  I  fear,  of  some  persons  Uiat  were 
little  his  friends  till  they  saw  what  friends 
he  had  in  the  Government ;  and  I  presume 
will  be  less  so,  when  they  see  them  laid 
aside.' — Aviobiography^  pp.  01,  62. 

The  corresjpondence  still  continued,  Flam- 
steed complaining  continually  of  head-aches 
which  incapacitated  him  for  exertion — and 
that  Newton,  though  well  informed  of  his 
illness,  ceased  not  to  importune  him  for  more 
observations.  Newton  had  a  high  opinion 
of  Flamsteed,  cm  whom,  indeed,  he  relied  for 
the  completion  of  the  lunar  theory.  Thb 
opinion  is  stronffly  expressed  in  his  letter 
(No.  26),  of  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
tract:— 

*  As  for  your  observations,  you  know  I  can- 
not communicate  them  to  any  body,  and 
much  less  publish  them,  without  your  con- 
sent But  if  I  should  perfect  the  moon's 
theory,  and  you  should  tnink  fit  to  give  me 
leave  to  publish  your  ob8ervatk>ns  with  it, 
you  may  rest  assured  that  I  should  make  a 
friithful  and  honorable  anknowledgment  c^ 
their  author,  with  a  just  character  of  their 
exactness  above  any  others  vet  extant.  In 
the  former  edition  of  my  book,  you  ma3r  re- 
member that  you  communicated  some  things 
to  me,  and.  I  hope  the  acknowledgments  I 
made  of  your  communioatidns  were  to  your 
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satisfaction ;  aqd  you  maj  be  assured  I  shall 
not  be  less  just  to  you  for  tfie  future.  For  all 
the  world  knows  tnat  I  make  no  observations 
myself,  and  therefore  I  must  of  necessity  ac- 
knowledge their  author ;  and  if  I  do  not  mak^ 
a  handsome  acknowledgment,  they  will  reck- 
on  me  an  ungrateful  clown. — ^pp.  151, 152. 

Newton  continues  very  urgent  with  Flam- 
steed  for  more  observations  on  the  moon ; 
the  illness  of  the  latter  continues  also — and 
at  length  he  receives  from  Sir  Isaac  on  the 
9th  of  July,  1695,  a  very  flippant  and  saucy 
letter  ^No.  31),  on  the  back  of  which,  among 
several  notations  by  Flamsteed,  is  the  follow- 
ing : — *  I  niras  ill  all  this  summer,  and  could 
not  ftimish  him  as  I  had  done  formerly.  He 
mistodc  my  illness  for  design,  and  wrote  this 
hasty,  artificial,  unkind,  arrogant  letter ;  an- 
swered it  July  13,  and  sent  him  flie  lunar 
observations,'  &c. 

We  are  now  approaching  the  most  dis- 
tressing part  of  the  narrative.  In  the  spring 
of  16^  Newton  was  made  Warden,  and 
soon  aftfer  Master  of  the  Mint  About  this 
time  Dr.  Wallis,  having  understood  that 
Flamsteed  had  written  a  paper  *  on  the  pa- 
rallax  of  the  earth's  annual  orb,'  requested  a 
copy  of  it  for  insertion  in  a  volume  of  his 
mathematical  tracts :  Flamsteed  readily  com- 
plied ;  and  in  this  paper  there  ha{)pened  to 
be  a  paragraph  alluding  to  his  having  fur. 
nished  Newton  with  one  hundred  and  fifty 
computed  places  of  the  moon.  Newton,  on 
being  told  this,  through  the  officiousness  of 
Dr.  Gregory,  was  exceedingly  indignant, 
and  addressed  to  Flamsteed  the  following 
extraordinary  letter  i^- 

*  Snt,— Upon  hearing  occasionally  that  you 
had  sent  a  letter  to  Dr.  WalUs  about  the  pa- 
rallax of  the  fixed  stars  to  be  printed,  and 
that  you  had  mentioned  therein  with  respect 
to  the  theory  of  the  moon,  I  wa^  concerned 
to  be  publicly  brought  upon  the  stage  about 
what,  perhaps,  will  never  be  fitted  for  the 
public,  and  thereby  the  world  put  into  an 
expectation  pf  what,  perhaps,  they  are  never 
like  to  have.  I  do  not  love  to  be  printed 
upon  every  occasion,  much  less  to  be  dunned 
and  teased  by  foreigners  about  mathematical 
things,  or  to  be  thought  by  our  own  people 
to  be  triding  away  my  time  about  them,  when 
I  should  be  about  the  Ein^  business.  And, 
therefore,  I  desired  Dr.  Gregory  to  write  to 
Dr.  Wallis  against  printing  that  clause  which 
related  to  that  theory,  and  mentioned  me 
about  it.  You  may  let  the  world  know,  if 
you  please,  how  well  yoa  are  stored  with  ob- 
servations of  all  sorts,  and  what  calculations 
yoa  have  made  towards  rectifying  the  the- 
ories of  the  heavenly  nx)tions.  But  there 
may  be  oases  wherem  your  friends  should 
not  be  publi^ed  without  their  leave;  and 
therefore  I  hope  you  will  so  order  the  matter 
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I  may  not,  on  this  occasioD,  be  brought 
i  the  stage.    I  am  your  humble  servant, 
•Is.  Newtoic .'— p.  166. 

The  occasion  oertainly  did  not  justify  tiik 
epistie,  so  unworthy  of  the  transcendent  ge- 
mus,  and  so  unlike  to  tiie  usual  miavity,  of 
Newtcm.  He  had,  no  doubt,  been  instigated 
by  his  two  satelhtes,  Halley  and  Gregory,  in 
the  hope  probably  <Mf  being  the  means  to  dis- 
solve the  friendship  which  still  existed  be- 
tween him  and  Flamsteed;  but  still  one 
cannot  well  understand  how  Newton  could 
have  been  induced  to  take  fire  at  such  a 
paragraph,  obviously  written  without  the 
slightest  intention  to  give  offence  ;  more  es- 
pecially as  both  Gregory  and  HaDey  had  all 
along  been  fully  acquainted  with  the  assist- 
ance derived  from  Flamsteecl,  and  Newton 
himself  made  no  kind  of  secret  of  it ;  as  is 
expressed  in  a  note  of  Flamsteed's,  •  *TiB  as 
impossible  for  Mr.  Newton  to  hide  what  he 
has  received  frwn  the  Observatory,  as  to 
cover  St.  Paul's  with  a  Scotch  bonnet*' 

Sir  David  Brewster,  by  the  way,  in  his 
*  Life  of  Newton,'  makes  Flamsteed  to  be 
the  writer  of  this  extraordinary  letter,  and 
not  only  so,  but  also  makes  Flamsteed  criti- 
cise it  though  his  own,  and  conclwies  with 
an  opinion,  that  it  is  quite  '  characteristic  of 
Flamsteed's  maimer.'  When  Sir  David 
pemied  this  he  must  have  been  Uttle  ac- 
quainted with  *  Flamsteed's  manner,'  nor 
was  he  more  so  with  Flamsteed's  feelingv 
and  conduct,  when  he  accused  him  of  *  re- 
ceiving Sir  Isaac  Newton's  requests  as  if 
they  were  idle  intrusions,  in  which  the  inte- 
rests  of  soience  were  but  sligh  ly  consklered.' 
Mr.  Baily's  volume  will  no  doubt  induce  this 
eminent  writer  to  expunge  tiie  rash  page  in 
which  he  has  thus  sport^  with  the  memory 
of  a  great  and  good  man.'*' 

We  may  here  ^ep  a  little  out  of  die  nar- 
rative to  observe  not  only  how  very  little  the 
merits  of  Flamsteed,  the  coadjutor  of  New- 
ton, have  been  made  known,  but  that  the 
littie  which  .has  been  published  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  '  Blograj^cal  Dictionaries,'  and  his 
character  grossly  misrepresented  therein.f 


♦  Brewster's  Life  of  Newton,  p.  243.  We  hate 
heard,  and  would  willinglv  helieve,  that  it  is  the  an- 
thor's  intention  to  expand  this  interesting  work,  ana 
eive  it  a  form  worthy  of  more  permanent  estimation 
man  can  be  aspired  to  by  a  contribution  to  a  popular 
miscellany  such  as  the  'Family  Library.* 

t  tt  is  of  the  least  possible  importance  what  the 
French  say  of  any  Elnglishman  of  eminence-  The 
following  may  serve  as  specimens  of  pure  invention  • 
~-*Le9  aispuUs  dt  Flamal^ed  avec  M,  Newtmi,  Qui 
avoU  trouvi  plu$ieur9  de  ««»  Obstrvutumapmjtid^ 
ayant  He  portita  dtvant  PAcadSmie  dtt  Scieneet^ 
PariSf  eette  eavante  soeiHS  Jugea  en  faveur  de  M. 
Newiothf  et  cejugement  arrita  la  mite  de  Vimpreition 
de  Vouvrage !  f^Plctiontiaire  de  Moreri,  Art,  flam- 
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Roger  North,  in  his  « Life  of  the  Lord  Keep, 
er/  says,  *  that  a  good  henefice  falling  void, 
not  far  from  the  Observatory,  in  the  gift  of 
the  Great  Seal,  his  lordship  gave  it  to  Mr. 
Flamsteed,  which  set  him  at  ease  in  his  for- 
tunes. «...  But  plenty  and  pains  seldom' 
dwell  together  ;  for,  as  one  enters,  the  other 
gives  way  ;  and,  in  this  instance,  a  good 
uving,  pensions,  &c.,  spoiled  a  good  cosmo- 
grapher  and  astronomer ;  for  very  little  is 
left  of  Mr.  Flamsteed^s  sedulous  and  judi- 
dous  applications  that  vmyj*  If  Roger  North 
had  uttered  this  sentence  after  the  publica- 
tion we  are  reviewing,  we  should  have  said 
he  was  guilty  of  a  gross  falsehood,  which 
would  equcdly  apply  if  he  knew,  when  he 
wrote  it,  that  the  living  of  Burstow  in  Surrey, 
was  given  to  Flamsteed  in  1684,  ten  years 
prior  to  his  long  correspondence  with  New- 
ton. Had  he  courted  an  idle  life,  he  would 
have  made  Burstow  his  place  of  retirement, 
whereas  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  thirty-six  years  during 
which  he  held  that  livincc,  we  find  liim  there 
only  for  a  month  or  two  in  four  different 
years,  and  five  letters  only  dated  from  thence 
are  scattexed  among  the  150,  or  more,  writ- 
ten at  the  Observatory. 

But  to  return  to  our  narrative.  On  the 
receipt  of  Newton's  letter,  Flamsteed  wrote 
to  Dr.  Wallis  to  desire  him  '  to  alter  the  of- 
fensive innocent  paragraph,'  and  at  the  same 
time  replied  €is  follows  to  Sir  Isaac : — 

*I  did  not  think  I  could  have  disobliged 
you,  by  letting  the  world  know  that  the 
Bang's  Observatory  had  furnished  you  with 
150  places  of  the  moon,  derived  from  obser- 
vations here  made,  and  compared  with  tables, 
in  order  to  correct  her  theory :  since  (not  to 
seem  to  boast)  I  said  nothiug  of  what  more 

it  has  furnished  you  freely  with I 

thought  not  it  could  be  any  diminution  to 
you,  since  you  pretend  not  to  be  an  observer 
yourself.  I  thought  it  might  give  some  peo- 
ple a  better  notion  of  what  was  doing  here, 
than  had  b€«n  impressed  upon  them  by  others, 

whom  God  forgive I  wonder  that  hints 

should  drcp  from  your  pen,  as  if  you  looked 
on  my  business  as  tryUng;  you  thought  it  not 
so,  surely,  when  you  resided  at  Cambridge : 
its  property  is  not  altered :  I  think  it  has 
produced  somethinff  considerable  alreadv, 
and  may  do  more,  if  I  can  but  procure  help 
towork^up  the  observations  I  have  under  my 


9tud,  In  another  French  dictionary,  La  Biorranhit 
lhiver$eUe,  id  the  following  passoga  equally  false 
with  the  precedine.  After  stating  tnat  the  pubUc 
were  urgent  for  Plamsteed's  Observations,  is  added, 
*  On.  en  ddnraU  vivemtni  la  publicaiicn  i  maia  dans 
U  caraclere  dc  JPHamsteedt  ce  digir  Haii  unt  raimm 
pour  qfuHl  nt  fit  paa  ce  qu!on  attendait  de  luL  Lc 
gouvernement  d^Angleterre  Jut  obligi  d^uter  d?au- 
t»riU  f  et  chargea  BalU^desuppU^r  ace  <pu  fauleur 
»«  voulait  patfairt,^ 


hands,  which  it  was  one  of  the  designs  of  my 
Letter  to  Dr,  WaUis  to  move  for.  I  doubt  not 
but  it  will  be  of  some  use  to  our  ingenious  i 
travellers  and  sailors;  and  other  per^ns  that 
come  after  me  wjll  think  their  trnie  as  little 
misspent  in  these  studies,  as  those  did  that 
have  Kone  before  me.  The  works  of  the 
Eternal  Providence  I  hope  will  be  a  little 
better  understood,  through  your  labors  and 
mine,  than  they  were  formerly.  Think  me 
not  proud  for  this  expression  ;  I  look  on  pride 
as  the  worst  of  sins  :  humility  as  the  greatest 
virtue.  This  makes  me  excuse  smafi  feidts 
in  all  mankind,  bear  great  injuries  wilhout 
resentment,  and  resolve  to  maintain  a  real 
friendship  with  ingenious  men :  to  assist  them 
what  lies  in  my  power,  without  the  regard  of 
any  interest,  but  that  of  doing  good  by  oblig. 
ing  them.' — p.  160. 

After  this,  as  appears  from  a  letter  dated 
May,  1700,  he  had  met  Newton  several 
times,  at  the  last  of  which  Sir  Isaac  admitted 
fairly  that  he  had  employed  no  observed 
places  of  the  comets,  nor  of  the  moon,  but 
what  Flamsteed  had  given  him  ;  but,  oj^  al- 
lusion being  made  to  the  printing  of  the  lat- 
ter's  book  of  tables,  Flamsteed  says, 

*  At  this  he  started,  and  asked  me,  "  What 
tables  V*  and  **  if  I  would  publish  any  for 
the  moon  1"  My  answer  was,  that  she  was 
in  his  hands,  and  if  he  would  fuiish  her,  I 
would  lend  him  my  assistance;  if  not,  I 
would  fall  upon  her  myself  when  I  had  lei- 
sure, and  I  doubted  not  of  ^ood  success ;  but 
that  the  tables  I  intended  were  such  as  I 
made  use  of  for  deducing  the  places  of  the 
stars  and  planets ;  hereupon  he  recollected 
himself,  and  was  calm.' 

And  before  they  parted,  he  promised  Flam- 
steed a  visit  to  the  Observatory,  with  Sir 
Christopher  Wren, 

In  the  following  month  (June^  1700) 
Flamsteed  addresses,  a  letter  to  Newton, 
which  occupies  ten  pages,  describing  a  series 
of  his  observations  on  the  parallax  of  the  orb 
and  the  nutation  of  the  earth's  axis,  with  his 
correction  for  the  errors  of  his  mural  arc,  in 
consequence  of  the  gradual  sinking  of  the 
wail.  Nothing  fiuther  appears  to  have  oc- 
curred between  them  until  April,  1704,  when 
Newton,  now  President  of  the  Royal  Socie. 
ty,  paid  Flamsteed  a  visit  at  the  Observa- 
tory. 

*  On  the  10th  of  April,  1704,  he  came  down 
to  Greenwich,  visited  me  on  nnr  request,  staid 
and  dined  with  me.  At  his  nrst  coming  he 
desired  to  see  what  I  had  ready  for  the  press. 
I  showed  him  the  books  of  observation,  to- 
gether with  so  much  of  the  catalogue  as  was 
Uien  finished  (which  was  about  one  halO»  and 
a  fair  copy  of  it :  and  with  it  the  maps  of  the 
constelle^ons  drawn  both  by  my  amanuensis 
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and  Vaiisoiner.,  Which  haying  looked  over 
carefully,  he  desired  me  to  let  him  have  the 
recommending  of  them  to  the  Prince.*  I  was 
surprised  at  this  proposition.  I  had  formerly 
tried  his  temper,  and  always  found  him  insi- 
'  dious,  ambitious,  and  excessively  covetous  of 
praise,  and  impcitientof  contradiction.  1  had 
taken  notice  of  some  fhults  in  the  fourth  book 
of  his  Prindpia :  which,  instead  of  thanking 
me  for,  he  resented  ill.  Yet  was  fso]  pre- 
sumptuous, ^at  he  sometimes  dared  to  ask, 
"  Why  I  did  not  hold  my  tongue  1"  '—p.  73. 

Flamsteed  adds,  *  he  said  he  would  re- 
commend  me  to  the  Prince,  and  parted  with 
me  in  the  evening  with  a  short  expression  of 
very  good  advice,  viz.,  Do  all  the  good  in 
your  power :  which  it  would  have  been  very 
happy  for  him  if  he  had  followed  himself, 
and  has  been  the  rule  of  my  Ufe  from  my 
infancy  ;  though  I  do  not  know  it  ever  has 
been  of  his.'    On  this  Mr.  Baily  remarks, — 

« The  character  which  Flamsteed  has  here 
drawn  of  Newton,  and  which  he  insists  oA 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  statements,  is  so 
much  at  variance  with  that  mild  and  modest 
behavior  which  most  of  his  biographers  have 
attributed  to  him,  that  it  might  seem  like  the 
excess  of  qpleen  and  malice  on  the  part  of 
Flamsteed  to  dwell  so  much  on  these  topics, 
were  not  his  opinions  strengthened  by  that 
of  some  of  his  contOTuporaries.  Whiston, 
who  knew  him  well,  says  he  was  uaopatient 
of  contradiction,  and  that  he  was  of  the  most 
fearful,  cautious,  and  suspicious  temper  that 
he  ever  knew.  See  Whiston's  Memoirs^  page 
294.  And,  in  a  pamphlet,  published  in  the 
year  1710,  entitled  An  account  of  thelaU  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society^  in 
order  to  renune  from  Gresham  CcUege  into  Crane 
CourU  Fleet  Street,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is  ac- 
cused of  partiality  and  precipitancy,  and  of 
having  a<5ed  (at  a  meettng  of  the  Society, 
called  for  the  express  purpose  of  considering 
the  propriety  of  such  removal)  with  a  degree 
of  warmth,  and  to  have  assumed  an  air  and 
tone,  not  very  suitable  to  the  candor  and  im- 
partiality which  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  President  of  so  distinguished  a  body. 
I  shall  not  embark  in  the  odious  task  of  at- 
tempting  to  multiply  such  instances :  indeed, 
it  is  wim  much  reluctance  that  I  advert  at 
all  to  a  subject  of  this  kind ;  but  justice  to 
Flamsteed's  memory  requires  that  he  should 
be  defisnded  even  from  the  su^idon  of  mis- 
rejiMresentation.'-^Li/e,  p.  74. 

In  the  following  month,  Newton  paid 
Flamsteed  another  visit.  *  My  discourse 
about  the  fadts  of  Mr.  Newton's  Optics^  and 
correction  of  my  lunar  numbers,  brought  the 
«obt]o  gentleman  down  hither.  I  thanked 
him  for  his  book  :  he  said  then  he  hoped  I  ap- 
proved it.    I  told  him  truly,  no ;  for  he  gave 


*  Piince  George  of  Ddiimark. 


all  the  fixed  stars  bodies  of  five  or  saxsecoodi 
diameter,  whereas  four  parts  in  five  of  them 
were  not  one  second  broad.  This  pomt  would 
not  bear  discussion ;  he  dropped  it,  and  told 
me  he  came  now  to  see  what  forwardness  I 
was  in.*  Flamsteed  having  then  shown  him 
his  books  of  observations,  his  catalogue,  and 
charts  of  the  fixed  stars,  he  seemed  pleased, 
and  oflTerpd  to  recommend  them  privatdu  to 
the  Prince ;'  but  Flamsteed  adds,  *  I  told  him 
he  must  do  it  puiUcly,  for  good  reasons,  which, 
not  being  able  to  answer,  he  was  silent.' 

Matters  seem  to  have  continued  pretty  well 
between  them  till  the  year  1706,  when  Flam- 
steed's  Observations  were  to  be  published. 
Prince  George  of  Denmark  (Lord  High  Ad- 
miral), having  been  elected  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  was  consulted  about  the  pub- 
lication,  and  agreed  to  advance  1200/.  for 
that  purpose ;  and  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  Newton,  and  others, 
was  appointed  to  consider  how  it  might  best 
be  brought  out.  The  committee  estimated 
the  whole  charge  to  be  about  863/.  ;  and  they 
conclude  their  report  thus  : 

This  set  (^  observations  we  report  the  fiiQ. 
est  and  completest  that  has  ever  yet  beeo 
made ;  and  as  it  tends  to  the  perfiBCtion  of  a»* 
tronomy  and  navigatic»i,  so»  if  it  should  be  lost, 
the  loss  would  be  irreparable.' 

But  on  tfiis  occasion,  the  conduct  imputed 
to  Sir  Isaac   Newton  was  certainly  veiy 
strange,  and  not  at  all   consistent  widi  that 
character  for  gentleness  and  a  placidity  of 
temper  which  he  has  generally  obtained.  He 
first  fixes  on  a  printer,  of  whom  Flamsteed 
knew  nothing,  and  whose  exhibited  specimens 
were  ill-done ;  yet  with  this  man  the  commits 
tee  signed  an  agreement  against  Flamsteed's 
consent.  Sir  Is£^  demanded  that  Flamsteed's 
first  nightie  notes  should  be  put  into  his  band> 
on  the  plea  that  he  might  compare  them  with 
the  copy ;  he  next  demanded  a  coj^  of  the 
Catalogue,  which  Flamsteed  objected  to, » 
being  incomplete  ;  adding,  that  the  atars  in  it 
were  only  about  1500,  which  he  would  prob- 
ably  increase  to  2500 ;  and  that  these  dooo- 
ments  contained  die  result  of  all  his  labors; 
and  that  having  ^)ent  above  20002.  of  biB 
own  money,  above  his  allowapces,  on  these 
researches,  it  would  be  very  imprudent  to 
trust  a  copy  out  of  his  own  keeping.     New- 
ton  replied,  that  he  *  might  then  put  it  into  his 
hands  seeUed  up.^    Flamsteed  consented  to 
this,  and  they  were  accordingly  sealed  up  in 
the  presence  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  to  be 
delivered  by  him  to  Sir  Isaac  "Newton,  as 
soon  as  ten  sheets  of  the  observations  were 
printed,  and  1252.  paid  to  Flamsteed  accor- 
ding to  the  agreement. 

'  It  is  difficult,'  says  Mr.  Baily,  « to  account 
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for  the  motive  which  could  have  influenced 
NewUm  to  have  proposed  and  insisted  upon 
this  cautious  step.  It  showed  great  suspicion 
of  the  perscm  with  whom  he  was  dealing ;  and 
sHch  conduct  would  not  be  tolerated,  or  even 
attempted,  at  the  present  day,  on  either  side, 
between  individuals  of  their  rank  in  society.' 

The  printing  went  on  most  tardily.  Sir 
Isaac  sometimes  stopping  the  press  without 
aaw'gning  any  reason  for  it.  Flamsteed  one 
day  met  him  at  the  press,  and  pointed  out  to 
him  how  ill  the  compositor  had  placed  the 
types  of  the  ^gures : 

*He  put  his  head'  (he  says)  'a  little  nearer 
to  the  paper,  but  not  near  enough  to  see  the 
fiiult  (for  he  is  very  near^ghted;,  and  making 
a  slighting  motion  with  his  hand,  said,  **  Me- 
thinks  thev  are  well  enough."  This'  (adds 
Flamsteed;  'encouraged  me  i>rinter  in  his 
carelessness;  the  sheet  was  printed  oS,  and 
the  fault  not  mended.' 

Indeed*  throughout  the  whole  of  this  busi-^ 
Bees,  the  couduct  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  is 
quite  inexplicaUe.  He  stopped  the  press  for 
three  months  at  a  time  ;  and, 

*to  keep  all  things  wholly  in  his  own  power 
(says  Flamsteed),  he  had  brought  in  an  under- 
taker, who  was  useless  to  the  business,  and 
served  only  to  spoil  the  work,  or  worse  ;  and 

a  printer,  whom  I  believe  he  paid I  am 

sure  he  never  consulted  me  about  the  payment 
of  either,  though  there  was  sufficient  cause,  all 
the  articles  remting  to  them  having  be^  bro- 
ken.' 

The  delay  still  continued — 

*I  complained,'  he  says,  *  of  this  behaviour 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  both  paying  me  short  of 
what  I  had  disbursed,  and  keeping  the  175 
sheets  of  copy  for  the  second  volume  in  his 
hands.  Th^  I  believe,  was  Tas  intanded)  car- 
ried to  him ;  whereupon,  to  throw  all  the  fault 
upon  me,  eight  months  after  he  had  stopped 
the  press,  he  sent  me  ^e  following  order: 
*•  At  a  meeting,"  &c.,  "  it  was  agreed  that  the 
press  shouldgo  on  without  further  delay :  and 
that,  if  Mr.  Fkmsteed  do  not  take  care  that  the 
press  be  well  corrected,  and  go  on  with  dis- 
gitch,  another  corrector  be  employed."' — 
oigiiedby  five  referees.)* 

We  are  gneved  to  see  this  obvious  deter- 
mioation  of  Sir  Isaac  to  harass  and  annoy 
Flamsteed,  iniirm  as  he  now  was,  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power.  He  ordered  him  to  in- 
sert the  magnitudes  of  the  fixed  stars  into 
Ae  copy  of  the  Catalogue  deposited  in  his 
hands,  which  >vas  done  for  him,  and  pcurt  of 
a  third  more  perfect  copy  was  placed  in  his 
possession,  as  a  pledge  for  returning  the 
other.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Bailey,  that  *this 
continued  suspicion  is  unaccountable,  unwar- 


*Thi8  very  offensive  order,  BIr.  Baily  infomtM  ii%  in 
t  note,  ifl  in  Sir  Isaac  Newton's  own  handwridog. 


rantable,  and  extremely  revolting.'  The  de» 
lay  in  the  printing  continued, — and  no  proof* 
sheets  were  sent  to  Flamsteed.  At  length, 
howeyer,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  was  pri- 
vately told,  that 'the  imperfect  copy  of  his 
Catalogue  (which  he  was  then  at  work  upon 
to  complete)  was  actually  in  the  press ;  and 
still  more  was  he  surprised  at  a  letter  he  re- 
ceived about  the  same  time  from  Dr.  Arbuth* 
not,  in  which  he  demanded  of  him  the  copy 
of  the  star's  places  of  six  constellations, 
which  had  not  been  delivered  into  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  hands,  *  when,'  says  Flamsteed,  *  he 
got  the  rest  into  his  possession  by  tricks  and 
pretences.'  Flamsteed  waited  on  Arbuthnot, 
and  desired  to  know  whether  the  Catalogue 
was  printed  or  no.  The  doctor  pledged  his 
word  *  not  a  sheet  of  it  was  printecL'  *  I  was 
sure  it  was,'  says  Flamsteed,  *  for  within  four 
days  after,  a  friend  sent  me  the  constella- 
tions of  Aries  and  Taunu  fairly  printed ; 
and  in  a  day  or  two  after  that  of  Virgo,  So 
that  I  was  now  convinced  that  the  press  was 
at  work,  and  that  the  doctor  had  told  me 
what  he  knew  was  not  true  J*  Shortly  after 
this  Flamsteed  discovered  that  Halley  had 
been  appointed  to  take  care  of  the  press,  and 
that  he  was  circulatmg  reports  of  his  havmg 
found  many  faults  in  the  Catalogue,  and 
boasting  what  pains  he  had  been  at  in  cor- 
recting them. 

On  the  11th  of  October,  1711,  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  the  President  of  the  Royal  Society, 
appointed  a  council  to  be  held  at  their  house 
in  Crane  Court,  whereat  Mr.  Flamsteed  was 
ordered  to  attend,  the  object  being  *  to  know 
of  lum  if  his  instruments  be  in  order,  and 
fit  to  carry  on  the  necessary  celestial  obser- 
vations.' 

*  Flamsteed,'  says  Mr.  Baily,  *  attended  ; 
and  a  scene  ensued,  over  which  it  were  desira- 
ble that  a  veil  should  be  thrown  for  ever.  But 
the  recent  disclosure,  by  the  discovery  of  tii'o 
distinct  sets  of  manuscripts  relative  to  this 
subject,  and  belonging  to  two  different  owners, 
now  prevents  the  possibility  of  its  suppression. 
Fortunately  for  tne  Society  as  a  body,  there 
were  not  enough  nnembers  present  (five)  to 
fi)fm  a  council,  and  consequently  their  pages 
do  not  record  the  humiliating  scene.' 

It  is  recorded,  however,  by  Mr.  Flamsteed  in 
two  places — ^first,  in  the  '  History  of  his  own 
Life,'  aind  secondly,  in  a  Dairy  of  Oocurren- 
ces,  from  the  latter  of  wlucfa,  being  the  most 
in  detail,  we  shall  extract  the  extraprdinary 
•proceedings  of  this  day. 

« October  29.  Accordingly  I  went  thither 
wi&  no  other  company  but  my  servant  J.  C. 
[J.  Crosthwaitll  Dr  mlley  met  me  as  I  en- 
tered,  and  woula  have  had  me  driilk  a  dish  of 
coffee  with  him.  I  refbsed :  went  straight  up 
to  the  house :  my  man  helped  me  up  stMifls, 
where  I  fbund  Sir  I.  Newton,  W.  8Lob£d%  and 
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Dr.  Mead.  These  three  were  all  the  coimnit- 
4eethatrfound  there ;  and  the  two  last,  I  well 
knew,  were  the  assentors  <^  the  first,  in  all  ca- 
ses, right  or  wrong. 

. '  Atter  a  little  paiise,  Sir  I.  Newton  began ; 
and  told  me  that  the  committee  desired  to 

'  know  what  repairs  I  wanted,  or  what  instru- 
ments, in  the  observatory  1  I  answered  that 
mv  repairs  were  always  made  by  the  Office 
of  the  Ordnance  ;  that  I  had  applied  myself 
to  them ;  but  the  season  of  the  year  not  be- 
ing fit,  it  was  thougt  best  to  forbear  them  till 
February  next,  when  I  doubted  not  they  would 
be  taken  care  of.  As  for  the  instruments,  they 
were  all  my  own ;  being  either  given  to  me 
absolutely  by  Sir  Jonas  Moore,  or  made  and 
paid  for  out  of  my  own  pocket.  This  he  well 
knows,  though  he  dissembles  it.  He  answer- 
ed, "  As  go(xl  have  no  observatory  as  no  in- 
struments." I  gave  him,  hereupon,  an  ac- 
count of  Sir  Jonas  Moore's  donation,  in  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Colwall  and  Mr.  Hanway  his 
son-in-law :  how  he  soon  after  died,  and  a'con- 
troversy  about  his  gift  arising  betwixt  his  son 
Sir  Jonas,  and  myself,  we  had  a  hearing  be- 
fore the  board  of  the  office  ;  whereat  Mr.  Col- 
wall and  Mr.  Hanway  both  attested  what  I 
affirmed,  that  the  instruments,  books,  goods, 
&c.  were  given  me  by  Sir  Jonas  Moore. 
Whereupcm  he  seemed  much  moved,  and  re- 
peated what  he  had  said  before,  **  As  good  have 
no  observatory  as  no  instruments ;"  asked  Dr. 
Mead  if  it  were  not  so,  who  assented.  I  pro- 
ceeded from  this  to  tell  Sir  Isaac  (who  was 
fired)  that  I  thought  it  the  business  of  t||eir 
Society  to  encourage  my  labors,  and  not  to 
make  me  uneasy  for  them.  He  asked  Dr. 
Sloane  what  I  said :  who  answered,, that  I  said 
something  about  encouragement.  Whereupon 
I  told  him  that  a  fronti^iece  was  engraved 
for  my  works,  and  the  prmce's  picture  (with- 
out any  notice  riven  me  of  it),  to  present  to 
the  queen:  Bnd thai herehy I iDiu robbed^ the 
fruits  cf  my  labors :  that  I  had  expended  above 
Qf\{XH.  in  instruments  and  assistance.  At  this 
the  impetuous  man  grew  outrageous,  and 
said,  "  We  are,  then,  robbers  of  your  labors  1" 
I  answered,  I  was  sorry  that  they  owned  them- 
selves to  be  so.  After  which,  all  he  said  was 
in  a  rage :  he  called  me  many  hard  names : 
vuffpy  was  the  most  innocent  of  them.    I  told 

.  him  only  that  I  had  all  imaginable  deference 
and  respect  for  her  Majesty's  order,  for  the 
honor  of  the  nation,  &c.  i  but  that  it  was  a  dis- 
honor to  the  nation,  her  Majesty,  and  that  So- 
ciety (nay,  to  the  President  himself),  to  use 
me  so.  At  last  he  charged  me,  with  great 
violence  (and  repeated  it),  not  to  remove  any 
instruments  out  of  the  Observatory ;  for  I  had 
told  him  before  that,  if  I  was  turned  out  of  the 
Observatory,  I  would  carry  away  the  sextant 
with  me.  I  only  desired  him  to  keep  his 
temper,  retrain  mspc^on,  and  thanked  hun 
as  often  as  he  gave  me  ill-names :  and,  looking 
for  the  door,  told  him  God  had  blessed  all  my 
endeavors  hitherto,  and  that  he  would  protect 
me  for  the  future :  that  the  wisdom  of  God 
was  beyond  the  wisdom  of  men ;  and  that  I 
eommltted  my  all  to  him :  or  words  to  that 
purpose. 


'  I  cannot  remember  ev^  thing  that  was 
said  by  the  hot  gentleman,, in  its  proper  place; 
nor  have  I  given  it  in  its  order.  I  may  put  it 
into  better,  upon  recollection,  hereafter.  I 
remember  more  at  present,  that  af)er  I  had 
said  that  it  had  cost  me  above  jC2QP0  in  in^ 
struments  and  assistants,  he  told  me  fiercdy 
that  I  had  said  he  owed  me  jS6000 :  which, 
without  much  moving,  he  set  himself  to  make 
out  thus :  first,  I  had  said  that  nobody  could 
live  in  the  Observatory  for  less  than  £300  a 
year ;  that  I  had  had  but  £100  paid  me,  and 
that  £200  in  thirty-six  years  would  come  to 
that  money.  This  I  never  reckoned ;  but  I 
have  said  mat  a  man  cannot  live  in  this  place 
for  less  than  £dOO  a  year:  the  rest  is  his  own 
accounting.  He  told  me,  moreover,  I  had  re- 
ceived £3600  <rf  the  Government.  I  answered, 
what  had  he  done  for  £500  a  year  salary  that 
he  had  1  or  to  that  purpose.  Which  put  him 
to  a  stand :  but,  at  length,  he  fell  to  give  me 
his  usual  good  words :  said  I  was  proud  and 
insolent,  and  insulted  him.  Dr.  Mead  said  the 
same  thing.  I  only  desired  him  (as  I  had  often 
done)  to  restrain  his  passion,  keep  his  tiemget^ 
&c.  He  said  I  had  called  him  AAeiA,  I 
never  did :  but  I  know  what  other  people  have 
said  of  a  paragraph  in  his  Optics^  which  pro- 
bably occasioned  this  suggestion.  I  thought 
it  not  worth  my  while  to  say  any  thing  in  an- 
swer to  this  reproach.  I  hope  he  is  none.'— 
pp.  228, 220. 

*  When  we  consider,*  adds  Mr.  Baily,  *  that 
Newton  was  at  this  time  neariy  sixty^uoe 
years  of  age,  and  that  Flamsteed  was  upwards 
of  sixty-five,  and  so  infirm  that  he  was  obliged 
to  be  assisted  both  up  and  down  stairs,  it  must 
be  confessed  that  this  scene  exhibits  but  a 
miserable  picture  of  the  frailties  of  human 
nature.' 

Miserable  indeed !  but  the  measure  of  poor 
Flamsteed's  persecution  was  not  yet  full.  It 
was  followed  up  with  a  spirit  of  rancorouB 
hostility,  and,  we  must  add,  by  an  act  of  gross 
injustice,  which  nothing  can  excuse  or  palli- 
ate. After  the  last  sheet  of  Flamsteed's 
corrected  and  enlarged  Catalogue  was  printed 
off,  in  December,  1712,  his  intention  was, 
that  the  press  should  proceed  with  the  Ob- 
servations from  which  it  had  been  deriTed, 
and  which  were  made  with  the  mural  are; 
but  ^  whatever  instances,'  he  says,  '  I  made 
to  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  have  the  copy  I 
had  trusted  to  his  hands,  I  could  not  prevail 
with  him  to  return  it.'  At  Ibi^  he  wrote  to 
Sir  Isaac,  in  April,  1716,  pressing  him  to  re- 
turn the  fdghi  notes f  also  the  175  manuscript 
sheets  of  Observations  made  with  the  murel 
arc,  which  were  trusted  into  his  hands  in 
March,  1708,  with  so  much  of  the  Catalogue 
as  was  delivered  to  him  sealed  tip,  at  his  own 
request, — to  which,  however,  Sir  Isaac  did 
not  condescend  to  make  any  reply.  A* 
Newton  had  now  kept  them  eight  yearsy 
though  frequently  requested  to  return  them, 
PlaroBtoed  at  length  determined  to  proceed 
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against  him  for  their  recovery ;  and  in  the 
following  month  he  sent  his  attorney  to  wait 
on  Sir  Isaac,  hut  he  would  not  be  seen. 
Tbat  Flamsteed  should  have  taken  this  last 
resource  it  the  less  sur|>rising,  after  the  se- 
veral unsuccessful  applications  fur  the  resto- 
ration of  his  property,  which  were  wholly 
unheeded.  But  ihe  reason  for  this  became 
apparent  so  soon  as  the  fact  was  known  that 
the  175  manuscript  sheets  of  observations, 
which  were  to  be  kept  by  Newton,  as  a  sa- 
cred deposit,  had  been  handed  over  to  Hal- 
ley.  '  Newton,'  says  Flamsteed  (Letter  216), 
•has  put  my  176  sheets  into  Halley's  keep- 
ing :  thb  is  the  height  of  trick,  ingratitude, 
and  basehess ;  but  I  never  expected  cmy  bet- 
ter from  him  since  he  gave  my  Catalogue 
into  Halley's  hands.  I  can  bear  it.  God 
forgive  all  his  falseness.'  Thus  it  appears 
that  the  sealed  Catalogue  placed  in  Sir  Isaac 
Newton's  custody,  had  also  been  given  to 
Halley,  and,  with  all  its  imperfections  (dis- 
tincdy  stated  to  Newton  as  a  reason  against 
publishing  it),  together  with  Halley's  mutila- 
tions, had  actually  been  printed,  notwith- 
standing the  remonstrances  of  Flamsteed; 
who  thus  finding  that  all  faith  with  him  had 
been  broken,  that  his  Catalogue  had  been 
thus  surreptitiously  and  clandestinely  printed, 
and  that  his  Observations  also  had  been  sent 
to  the  press  in  a  garbled  and  improper  man- 
ner, detemnined  to  break  off  all  conmiunica- 
tion  with  Dr.  Arbuthnot*  and  his  coadjutors 
in  this  afiair,  resolving  in  his  own  mind  to 
appeal  to  the  pubUc  on  this  occasion.  He 
did  more — he  set  about  recopying,  not  only 
die  175  sheets,  but  also  the  Catalogue  for 
Ae  press,  at  an  expense  of  nearly  j&200 — 
Ae  amount  of  two  years'  salary.  He  had 
before  this  made  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot  a  strong 
and  feeling  appeal,  in  which  he  says : 

•I  have  now  spent  thirty-five  years  in  com- 
posing  my  Catalogue,  which  may,  in  time,  be 
publishedf  for  the  use  of  her  Majesty's  subjects, 
and  ingenious  men  all  the  world  over.  I  nave 
endured  long  and  painful  distempers  by  my 
night  watches  and  day  labors.  I  have  spent 
a  laree  sum  of  money  above  my  appointment, 
out  ol  my  own  estate,  to  comi)lete  my  Cata* 
kgue,  and  finish  my  astronomical  works  un- 
d^  my  hands.  Do  not  tease  me  with  banter, 
by  telling  me  that  these  alterations  are  made 
to  jlkase  me,  when  you  are  sensible  nothing 
can  be  more  displeasing  nor  injurious,  than 
to  be  told  so. 

*  Make  my  case  your  own,  and  tell  me  in- 
genuously and  sincerely,  were  you  in  my  cir- 
omnstaoHoes,  and  had  been  at  all  my  labor, 


♦  Artrathnot  seems  to  have  been  drawn  into  this 
wty  bu8ine•^  under  the  plea  that  it  was  the  qaeen's 
opmaiand  he  should  superintend  the  publication,  and 
^  by  ber  oommand  also,  the  seals  of  the  papers  had 
D*Bn  broken  open. 


charge,  and  trouble,  would  you  like  to  have 
vour  labors  surreptitiously  forced  out  of  your ' 
hands,  conveyed  mto  the  hands  of  your  de- 
clared profligate  enemies,  printed  witHout  your 
consent,  and  spoiled,  as  mine  are,  in  the  im- 
pression 1  Would  you  suffer  your  enemies  to 
make  themselves  judges  of  what  they  really 
understand  noti  Would  you  not  withdraw 
your  copy  out  of  their  hands,  trust  no  more 
m  theirs,  and  publish  your  own  works  rather 
at  your  own  expense,  than  see  them  spoiled, 
and  yourself  laughed  at,  for  suffering  it  1 

•I  see  no  way  to  prevent  the  evu  conse- 
quences of  Dr.  Halley's  conduct,  but  this.  I 
have  caused  my  servant  to  take  a  new  copy 
of  my  Catalogue,  of  which  I  shall  cause  as 
much  to  be  printed  off  as  Dr.  Halley  has 
spoiled ;  and  take  care  of  the  ccMrrection  of  the 
press  myself,  provided  you  will  allow  me  the 
naming  of  the  printer,  and  that  all  the  last 


which,  1  will  proceed  to  print  the  remaininjg 
part  bf  the  Catalogue  as  fast  as  my  health, 
and  the  small  help  I  have,  will  suffer  me. 
But  if  you  like  not  this,  I  shall  print  it  alone, 
at  my  own  charge,  on  better  paper,  and  with 
fairer  types  than  those  your  present  printer 
uses ;  K>r  I  cannot  bear  to  see  my  own  labors 
thus  spoiled,  to  the  dishonor  of^  the  nation, 
Queen,  and  people. 

•  If  Dr.  Halley  proceed,  it  will  be  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  President  of  the  Jloyal  Society ; 
and  yourself  will  suffer  in  your  reputation,  for 
encouraging  one,  of  whom  the  wisest  of  his 
companions  used  to  say,  that  the  only  toay  to 
have  any  business  spoiled  effectuailly^  toas  to  trust 
it  to  his  management,* — ^p.  284. 

While  these  unhallowed  proceedmgs  were 
going  on,  two  events  occurred  which  pro- 
mised a  favorable  change  in  Flamsteed's  af- 
fairs ;  the  one  wcls  the  death  of  Queen  Anne, 
in  August,  1714 — ^the  other  the  death  of  the 
Earl  of  Halifax,  the  friend  and  patron  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  in  May,  1716.*  The  mims. 
try  were  now  changed^  Sir  Robert  Walpole 
being  first  lord  of  the  Treasury ;  and  as 
Flamsteed  was  bringing  out  his  own  Histo- 
ria  Coelestis,  he  was  advised  to  petition  the 
LfOrds  of  the  Treiisury  to  deliver  up  to  him 
all  the  spurious  copies  of  his  observations 
that  had  been  printed  against  his  will,  and 
which  had  not  been  dispc^ed  of:  his  request 
was  immediately  granted;  and  300  copies 
of  the  surreptitious  and  obnoxious  work  (the 
remains  of  400)  were  delivered  up  to  him, 
which  he  at  once  commuted  to  theJUmes, 

•  Mr.  Baily  says  in  a  note,  *Lord  Hahfoz,  dn  the 
death  of  his  wife,  conceived  a  strong  attachment  lor 
Catherine,  the  widow  of  Colonel  Barton,  and  the 
niece  of  Newton,  a  beautiful  and  accomplished  lady, 
—but  who  did  not  escape  the  censure  of  her  contem- 
pbraries.  At  his  decease,  the  Earl  left  Newton,  by 
will,  only  100/.,  whereas  bo  bequeathed  to  Ifrs.  Bar- 
ton, "for  her  excellent  conversation,"  propertv  to  the 
amount  of  25,000/.,— a  considerable  sum  at  tn«t  pe- 
riod.'-p.  72. 
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*  I  brougbt'them  down  to  Greenwich  :  and 
findmgboth  Halley's  comipted  edition  of  my 
Catalogue,  and  abridgment  of  my  observa- 
tions, no  less  spoiled  by  him,  I  separated  them 
from  my  observations;  and,  some  few  days 
after,,  /  made  a  sacrifice  of  them  to  Heavenly 
Truth ;  that  none  of  them  may  remain  to  show 
the  ingratitude  of  two  of  my  countrymen,  who 
had  been  obliged  by  me  more,  on  particular 
occasions,  than  any  other  mathematical  ac- 
quaintance ;  and  who  had  used  me  worse  than 
ever  the  noble  Tycho  was  used  in  Denmark.' 
—Life,  pp.  101, 102. 

Flamsteed  now  began  to  print  at  Ms  own 
expense  hfe  corrected  Observations,  as  they 
appear  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Historia 
Ccekstis,  « However  unwilling,'  as  he  states 
he  was,  *  to  impoverish  his  nearest  relations, 
whom  he  was  bound  in  justice  and  conscience 
to  take  care  of,  since  they  were  in  no  capa- 
city  to  provide  for  themselves,' — ^he,  at  the 
same  time,  with  a  becoming  spirit,  was  de- 
termined that  the  labor  of  nearly  forty  years 
should  not  be  thrown  away.  And  « fortunate 
indeed,'  says  Mr.  Baily,  <  has  it  been  for  the 
astronomer,  that  Flamsteed  was  so  resolute 
and  pertinacious  on  this  point ;  and  that  he 
had  courage  and  public  spirit  enough  to  bear 
up  against  his  two  powerful  opponents,  whose 
views  upon  this  subject  are  by  no  means  in 
accordance  with  those  of  modem  astrono- 
mers.' 

Flamsteed  did  not  five  to  see  the  comple- 
tion of  his  work.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Mr.  Sharp  (May,  1717),  he  speaks  of  his  in- 
creasing mftrmities,  and  says, « I  can  still,  I 
praise  God  for  it,  walk  from  my  door  to  the 
Blackheath  gate  and  back,  with  a  litde  rest- 
ing at  some  benches  I  have  caused  to  be  set 
up  betwixt  them ;  but  I  found  myself  so  tired 
with  getting  up  the  hill  when  I  return  from 
church,  that  at  last  I  have  bought  a  sedan, 
and  am  carried  thither  in  state  on  Sunday 
morning  and  back.'  On  the  2d  January, 
1720,  Mr.  Crosthwait,  his  assistant,  writes 
to  Mr.  Sharp  thus ;  '^Knowing  that  a  very 
useful  and  friendly  correspondence  has  for 
many  years  been  carried  on  betwixt  you  and 
that  great  and  good  man,  Mr.  Flamsteed,  I 
,  think  it  a  duty  incumbent  upon  me  to  let  Mr. 
Sharp  be  timely  informed  of  his  death,'  &c. 
He  died  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  bis 
age.  These  two  worthy  men  undertook  to 
complete  the  publication  left  unfinished,  at 
veiy  considerable  trouble  and  expense,  for 
which  they  received  no  kind  of  remuneration. 

The  greatest  enemy  that  Flamsteed  had  was 
appointed  to  succeed  him  as  the  *  King's  Ob- 
servator,'  a  situation  to  which  Flamsteed  al- 
ways suspected  he  had  long  aspired;  and 
such  was  the  indecent  haste  of  Halley  to  get 
Mrs.  Flamsteed  out  of  the  house,  that  in  the 
hunry  Mr.  Crosthwait  states  all  hia  books 


and  papers  were  tfaiown  into  ocxiftniQQ* 
The  Ordnance  likewise  behaved  in  the  most 
shabby  manner  to  Mrs.  Flamsteed,  requiring 
her  to  give  up  the  sextant,  two  clocks,  ana 
several  books,  on  the  plea  that  Sir  Jooaa 
Moore  gave  them  to  the  house,  and  not  to  the 
person;  nay,  they  actually  commenced  a 
law-suit  for  the  recovery  of  these  things,  but, 
being  made  ashamed  of  such  a  proceediDg^ 
thought  fit  to  abandon  it. 

Mr.  Baily  tells  us  {Pre/,  xx.)  that  he  has 
sought,  but  without  success,  for  documents 
which  might  tend  either  to  extenuate  and  ex- 
plain the  conduct  of  Newton  and  Halley  in 
the  proceedings  which  are  now,  for  the  first 
time»  brought  to  light,  or  to  give  some  due 
which  might  lead  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  the 
quarrel  that  existed  between  Flamsteed  andhb 
two  distinguished  contemporaries.  He  thinks 
it  altogether  astonishing  that  the  circumstances 
respecting  die  publication  of  Flamsteed's 
works  should  never  until  now  have  heeo 
brought  before  the  public  :  when  it  is  recol- 
lected that  Halley,  who  had  acted  so  impor- 
tant a  part  in  all  the  transactions  regarding 
Flams*eed's  labors,  succeeded  him  in  the  Ob- 
servatory,  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  he 
should  not  have  been  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing them  forward  in  his  time — ^it  does,  how- 
ever, appear  very  surprising  that  it  should 
have  been  left  to  Mr.  Baily  to  unkennel  them 
afler  a  lapse  of  115  years.     But, 

*  Foul  deeds  will  rise, 
Though  all  the  earth  o^erwhehn  them,  to  men's 
eyes.' 

For  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Flamsteed  appears  fa 
have  had  a  high  esteem,  and,  till  the  open 
rupture  between  them,  always  spoke  of  him 
with  the  greatest  respect.  *  Mr;  Newton's 
approbation'  (says  he)  '  is  more  to  me  than 
the  cry  of  all  the  ignorant  in  the  worid.'  On 
the  other  hand,  Newton,  when  no  other  was 
present,  always  seems  to  have  expressed 
nimself  in  the  most  friendly  manner  concern* 
ing  Flamsteed.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the 
treatment  which  Flamsteed  complained  c£, 
regarding  the  publication  of  his  ObservatioDs> 
he  writes  to  his  friend  Sharp  in  these  terms : 
*  Mr.  Newton  is  become  exceeding  kind  of 
late ;  was  here  to  visit  me  yesterday ;  stayed 
from  twelve  to  near  five  o'clock ;  dined  wflfc 
me ;  took  a  new  view  of  my  books  and  pa- 
pers ;  and  becomes  solicitor  with  the  Prince 
on  their  behalf.'— p»  282,  Flamrteed,  how- 
ever,  certainly  always  considered  Sir  Isaac 
as  very  su^icknis  and  jealous  of  any  interfe- 
rence with  what  he  was  doing,  and  says  that 
he  took  offence  at  some  errors  he  had  dis- 
covered in  his  Prindpia  and  in-his  Op^tc*— 
that  they  differed  also  in  opinion  on  many 
astronomical  points,  on  the  theory  of  oomet% 
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and  OB  tli&  le^CiiicatiOQ  of  tilie  Iimar  and  pla- 
netary motions.  But  even  if  this  w^re  so,  as 
llr«  Baily  justly  observes,  <  instead  of  placing 
them  more  at  variance  with  each  other,  it 
ought  to  have  brought  them  nearer  together 
in  their  common  search  after  truth*'  He 
says  there  is,  among  Flamsteed's  manuscripts, 
an  immense  mass  of  computations  carried  on 
for  the  express  purpose  of^elucidating  various 
intricate  points  in  physical  astronomy,  on 
which  Newto*  was  employed — and  these  he 
considers  to  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  those 
persons  who  have  hitherto  looked  upon  him 
as  a  mere  Observer. 

The  letters  that  passed  between  Newton 
and  Flamsteed  from  October,  1694,  to  Sep- 
tember,  1605,  are  generally  of  the  most 
friendly  description,  and  in  them  Newton 
over  and  over  apain  adinowledges  the  great 
value  of  the  assistance  he  received  from  his 
correspondent,  while  working  out  his  theory 
of  gravity  and  the  lunar  irregularities,  for  the 
latter  of  which  Flamsteed  had  supplied  him 
with  not  fewer  than  200  observations.  Some- 
times,  however,  when  Flamsteed^  from  the 
ill  state  of  his  health,  had  not  been  able  to 
supply  Newton  with  obeervations  at  the  mo- 
ment he  wanted  fhem,  the  peevishness  of  the 
latter  was  manifest  in  his  style  of  writing. 
Flamsteed,  indeed,  has  remarked,  as  we  have 
seen,  ihat  Newton's  conversadon  also  was  not 
always  of  the  most  engaging  kind,  since  he 
was  sometimes  so  presumptuous  as  to  ask 
him  <  why  he  did  not  hokl  his  tongue  V 

The  extraordinary  letter  of  the  6th  of  Jan- 
nary,  1699  (No.  48),  was  the  first  manifesta- 
dotn  of  that  petulant  bearing  which  first  led 
to  an  open  rupture.  We  might  perhaps  be 
charitably  disposed  to  attiibute  this  to  the 
effect  <^that  distressing  malady,  which  over- 
whelmed Newton  for  a  time  in  1693,— 
malady  rashly  ascribed  by  some  to  mmital 
aberration,  but  which  was  clearly  occasioned 
by  want  (Asleep,  want  of  appetite,  excessive 
restlesmess,  and  great  nervous  irritability; 
all  brought  on  no  doubt  by  deep  thought  and 
intense  application.  Something,  on  the  other 
side,  must  be  ascribed  to  that  fi^ul  and  que 
rulous  tone,  and  occasional  deficiency  of 
courtesy  and  respect,  which  every  reader 
must  have-noticed  on  the  part  of  Fhamsteed, 
and  the  exhibition  of  which  can  only  be  pal 
liated  by  his  frequent  suffering  from  constitu- 
tional iU-health.  But  making  all  allowances 
fbr  both  on  the  score  of  temper,  it  would  still 
be  difficult  to  find  any  excuse  for  the  overt 
acts  of  meanness,  injustice,  and  ingratitude, 
of  which  Flamsteed  had  but  too  much  reason 
to  accuse  Newton,  more  particularly  in  the 
latter  years  of  his  life.  The  only  explanation 
that  can  be  given,  and  which  indeed  the  do- 
cuments now  brought  to  light  seem  fully  to 


bear  out,  is,  that  this  great  man,  having  sur- 
rendered  himself  into  the  hands  of  certain 
sdf^nterested  persons,  who  took  advcmtage 
of  the  infirmities  of  ago,  was  prevailed  on  to 
acquiesce  in  a  line  of  conduct  which,  in  his 
better  days,  he  would  have  spumed  at. 

Finally,  we  fuUy  agree  with  Mr.  Baily,  that 
however  lamentaUe  it  may  be  to  .find  such 
enunent  characters  as  Newton,  Halley,  Gre- 
gory,  and  Arbuthnot,  exhibited  as  they  appear 
in  tibis  volume,  yet  <  a  proper  regard  for  truth 
and  justice'  forbade  any  suppression,  at  the 
present  day,  of  the  many  curious  and  impor- 
tant facts  which  these  manuscripts  have,  for 
the  first  lime,  brought  to  light 


Akt.  V.  The  life  ofAdmirdl  Visamni  Ex. 
fnmUh,  By  Edward  Osier,  Esq.  London. 
1885.     8vo. 

We  have  learned  from  several  sources,  but 
most  distinctly  from  a  paragraph  in  a  clever 
contemporary  magazine,*  that  this  Life  of 
Lord  Exmouth,  tbsugh  *  undertaken,'  as  the 
preface  announces,  <  with  the  sanction  of  his 
elder  and  only  surviving  brother,'  Mr.  Samuel 
Pellew  of  Falmouth,  has  been  written  without 
the  concurrence,  and  published  against  the 
wishes  of  his  lordship's  more  immediate  fa- 
mily— nay,  that  one  of  his  lordship's  sons, 
the  Dean  of  Norwich,!  had  announced  his 
intention  of  writing  the  life  of  his  father — an 
intention  which,  as  has  been  stated  in  stronger 
language  than  we  are  inclined  to  repeat,  it 
was  hardly  fair  in  Mr.  Osier  to  forestaU,  and, 
as  far  as  he  could,  to  frustFate. 

To  this  Mr.  Osier  has  replied,  that  besides 
the  sanction  of  Mr.  Samuel  Pellew,  *  the  late 
vkcount  (the  admiral's  eldest  son),  knew  and 
approved  the  intention ;  and  that  his  second 
son,  Captain  Fleetwood  Pellew,  revised  the 
whole  MS.  and  furnished  the  subjects  for  the 
engravings.' — MetropoL  Mag,,  Nov.  1835, 
p.  81. 

These  statements  a  little  surprise  us,  be- 
cause we  happen  to  know  that  the  late  viscount 
expressed  a  formal  disapprobation  of  the  eariy 
publi<lation  of  any  life  of  his  father;  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  he  and  Captaiin  Pellew 
should  be  ignorant  of  what  had  reached  even 
U8y  that  their  brother,  the  Dean  of  Norwich, 
did  intend  to  produce,  in  a  fit  season,  a  life 


*  The  Metropolitan  Magazine  for  October  last 
t  The  majfazine  says,  the  ^BishovofHerefordt*  but 
this  is  certainly  a  mistake  for  the  D*an  qf  Norwiehf 
whose  intention  of  writing  his  fiitber's  life  we  ourselves 
remember  to  have  heard  spoken  of  shortly  after  Lord 
fixmouth's  death.  C"ninin]p> 
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of  their  ftther>  and  was,  for  thai  dijecty  kt 
possessioii  of  all  the  family  papers,  as  weU 
as  of  materials  contributed  by  some  of  Lord 
Exmouth's  private  friends.  We,  therefore, 
suiroect  that  Mr.  Osier  must  have  mistaken 
or  Deen  misinformed  as  to  the  late  viscount's 
sentiments,  and  that  Captain  Fleetwood  Pel- 
lew  was  induced  to  revise,  only  when  he  found 
^lat  he  could  not  prevent,  the  publication, 
from  a  very  natural  desire  to  see  ibaX  it  did 
not  contain  any  misstatement  injurious  to  his 
Other's  memory. 

But,  however  all  this  may  be,  the  question 
would  be  one  rather  of  private  delicacy  than 
of  literary  interest,  and  we  should  certainly 
not  have  alluded  to  it  at  all,  if  the  result  did 
not  seem  to  us  to  afiect  the  value  of  the  book 
itself.  No  reculer  can  have  followed  the 
course  of  Mr.  Osier's  biography  without  ob- 
serving  this  important  drawback  on  its  merit 
— that  while  it  is  sufficiently  copious  in  such 
particulars  of  Lord  Exmouth's  life  as  might 
naturally  be  supplied  by  the  recdlections  of 
an  elder  brother,  belonging  to  a  difierent  pro. 
fession,  and  now  in  his  ei^Uy second  yeoTj  yet 
it  is  too  obviously  deficient  in  the  details  of 
the  later  and  more  distinguished  portion  of 
his  lordship's  public  career,  as  well  as  in 
those  points  of  private  and  personal  interest 
which  constitute  the  chief  charm  and  vahie 
of  biograpJ^f  as  contradistinguishod  from  his* 
tary.  We  are  by  no  means  dissatisfied  with 
the  way  in  which  Mr.  Osier  has,  in  all  other 
respects,  performed  his  task,  nor  do  we  hesi- 
tate to  repeat  the  preference  that  we  recently 
expressed  in  our  review  of  the  Life  of  Mack- 
intosh,  for — cateris paribus — a  biography  writ- 
ten by  a  pen  more  impartial  thtm  that  of  a 
near  relative  ccm  ever  oe :  but  we  are  never, 
theless  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Osier  would  have 
acted  with  better  taste,  and  have  done  more 
justice  to  himself  and  his  hero,  if  he  had  not 
proceeded  without  the  fuller  ^  sanction '  and 
more  substantial  assistance  of  those  members 
of  Lord  Bxmouth's  family  who  not  only  have 
the  best  right  to  sanction  such  a  publication, 
but  must  also  be  in  exclusive  possession  of 
all  the  documentary  evidence  of  his  public 
life,  as  well  as  of  the  most  copious  iUustra- 
tions  of  his  private  character — by  the  absence 
of  which,  Mr.  Osier's  view  and  treatment  of 
his  subject  has  been,  in  our  opinion,  rendered, 
in  some  points,  narrow  and  miperfect 

We  r^ret  the  more  Has  deficiency  in  Mr. 
Osier's  materials,  because  his  work  proves 
^t  he  would  have  made  a  satisfactory — 
though  not  a  brilliant — use  of  a  larger  store. 
He  has  considerable  merits ;  his  8t3rle  is  sim- 
'  pie  and  clear — ^his  feelings  are  amiable — ^his 
principles  sound — he  is  sensible,  impartial, 
and  unaflfected — ^he  seems  not  unacquainted 
witf)  the  technicalities  of  a  naval  life,  and  is, 


upon  the  whc^e,  no  unworthy  biogn^iber  of « 
British  admiraU  If  he  be  in  some  pdnts  ob. 
scure,  and  in  others  mistakenly — tf  he  some, 
times  seems  to  expand  trifles  to  the  neglect 
of  more  important  matters, — ^we  think  we  can 
generally  trace  these  blemishes  to  the  state 
of  his  materials.  Unfortunately  th^  are  pe. 
culiarly  observable  towards  the  latter  puts 
of  the  volume,  whSre  Mr.  Osier  aliews  fainw 
self  to  be  but  imperfbc^ly  acquainted  eidier 
with  the  details  of  ^t  admirable  system  of 
discipline  and  economy  with  which  his  lord, 
ship  conducted  ^e  nauUcal  duties  of  hb  com- 
mand, or  with  the  vast  variety  of  civil  and 
political  objects  which,  in  those  momentous 
times,  enlarged  iSob  sphere,  complicated  the 
duties,  and  surcharged  the  responsibility  of 
the  commander-in-chief  of  a  British  fleet* 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  some  of  Mr. 
Osier's  deficiencies  and  omupions  gsl  these 
points,  in  the  course  of  giving  our  readen 
some  idea  of  his  easy  and  pleasing  narrative 
of  the  principal  events  of  Lord  cxmouth's 
useful  and  honoi^ible  life. 

It  would  far  exceed  both  our  limits  and  oar 
object  to  follow  Mr.  Osier  through  the  detailt 
of  his  lordship's  services :  a  full  account  of 
them  would  be  almost  a  general  histoiy  of 
the  naval  wars  of  half  a  century ;  we  sbaS 
select  such  events  and  passages  only  as  ap- 
pear to  us  to  exhibit  some  peculiar  touch  of 
the  individual  character  of  the  manr-'with 
this  additional  reserve,  that  as  we  approach 
more  recent  times  we  shall  be  shorter  in  oar 
observations,  as  the  events  must  be  fresher 
in  the  recoUection  of  our  readers. 

It  has  been  sometimes  stated  that  Lord 
Exroouth  sprang  from  the  lower  ranks  of  so* 
ciety ;  and  it  is  very  certain,  and  very  honor- 
aUe  to  him,  that  he  was  altogether  the  maker 
of  his  own  fortune— but  he  was  of  a  gentle, 
man's  family,t  which  had  been  for  centuries 
settled  in  the  west  of  Cornwall.  The  eaf- 
liest,  however,  of  the  fanuly,  of  whom  any 
thing  is  certainly  known,  was  distinguished 
for  his  loyalty  and  sufiTerings  in  tiie  great  re- 


•  These  are  not  the  opinions  of  us  alone.  The  beit 
naval  antkcrity  on  such  points  (to  whom  we  have  beeo 
iodebtedt  oi  many  yalaable  remarks)  says,  *]fr.Oiw 
does  not  do  fuU  justice  to  Lord  Ezmootn'a  great  takflt 
in  calling  forth  the  reaources  of  hia  fleet,--Di0  tact  in 
huabanmng  the  etorea,  and  hie  indefatigable  «d<1  «J^ 
oeaaful  exertions  in  keeping  his  fleet  *  [in  India  and  m 
Mediterranean]  'in  repair,  and  in  constant  readme* 
for  immediate  service,  without  the  asaistunce  of  a  dock- 
yard,  and  at  a  time  of  a  great  scarcity  of  naval  •tonj. 
Too  little  notice  ia  also  taken  of  (tie  manner  inwhioo 
he  managed  extensive  diplomatic  buainess  in  circum* 
stances  of  great  difficulty,  when  we  had  hardly  t  mi- 
nistar  on  the  continent' 

t  *Orimnally  Normcm,'  says  Mr.  Oder,  hot  onao 
other  authority,  that  we  can  diaoever,  than  that  tw 
name  was  formerly  spelled  *  PelUit.*  We  rather  vt- 
Uffvethe  naraeand  ftmnily  tobeaborigmal  CcnAA- 
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beBion,  and  a  small  aBticnie  piece  of  plate  be. 
kmging  to  him,  and  bearmg  the  date  of  1645, 
is  8Ull  preserved^  His  son,  Lord  Exmouth's 
geat^grandfatber,  was  a  captain  in  the  navy. 
Bis  grandfather  was  an  extensive  merchant 
and  shipowner,  and  a  considerable  landed 
proprietor  both  in  Ck)mwall  and  in  Maryland 
— part  of  the  town  of  Annapolis  Royal  stands 
on  what  was,  before  the  revolt  of  the  colo- 
nies, the  estate  of  the  Pellews.  The  father, 
however,  was  the  youngest  of  six  sons,  and 
seems  to  have  had  no  <^er  patrimony  than 
that  great  and  bountiful  field  of  English  en- 
terprise, the  SEA,  which  his  forefathers  had 


ploughed 'with  respectable  success,  and  fit>m^ » Lord  Hugh  even  had  the  kindness  to  advance 


which  his  son  was  to  reap  so  rich  a  harvest 
of  affluence  and  honor.  He  himself  does 
not  seem  to  have  attained  any  higher  station 
than  the  command  of  his  Majesty's  post- 
office  packets  on  the  Dover  station,  where  he 
died  in  1765,  leaving  six  children,  of  whom 
Edward,  bom  on  the  19th  April,  1757,  was 
the  second  son.  The  second  marriage  of 
their  mother  soon  rendered  these  children 
doubly  orphans,  but  they  had  for  some  years 
the  protection  of  their  grandfather,  by  whom 
Edward  was  successively  sent  to  the  best 
schools  in  the  country,  where  he  proceeded  so 
fiur  in  classical  learning  as  to  be  able  to  con- 
strue Vii^l,  and  obtained  at  least,  to  use  Dr. 
Johnson's  phrase,  <  Latin  enough  to  gram- 
maticise  his  English.'  Slight  and  fugitive  as 
may  be  the  literary  acquirements  which  a 
boy  can  have  made  at  the  age  when,  to  make 
him  a  good  sailor,  he  should  be  sent  to  sea, 
they  may  be  of  incalculable  advantage  to  his 
future  Itfe,  by  predisposing  him  to  cultivate 
his  mind  at  intervals  of  leisure,  and  by  pre- 
paring  him  for  that  higher  class  of  duties  and 
that  superior  station  in  society,  for  which — as 
in  the  case  of  so  many  of  our  naval  heroes — 
a  sailor  boy  of  very  humble  beginnings  may 
b^  ultimately  destined. 

When  in  his  fourteenth  year  young  Pel- 
lew,  rather  against  his  grandfather's  wishes, 
but  prompted  by  a  happy  instinct,  determined 
to  be  a  sailor,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe, 
though  Mr.  Osier  does  not  mention  it,  that 
the  patronage  of  Lady  Spencer  (grandmother 
of  the  present  Lord)  was  exerted  in  his  be- 
half. He  was  accordingly  in  the  year  1770 
received  into  his  Majesty's  naval  service,  on 
board  the  Juno,  Captain  Stott,  which  was 
commissioned  for  the  Falkland  Island  arma- 
ment ;  and  when  she  was  paid  off  he  follow. 
ed  Captain  Stott  into  the  Alarmj  in  the  Me- 
diterranean. Captain  Stott,  who  had  been 
boatswain  with  Boscawen,.  was  an  excellent 
seaman,  but  had,  as  is  too  generally  the  case 
Mrith  persons  thus  promoted,  retamed  some 
habits  not  suited  to  his  present  rank.  He 
kept  a  mistress  on  board — a  midshipman  of 


the  name  of  Cole,  a  special  friend  of  young 
FeUew,  happened  to  displease  this  woman, 
and  was  in  consequence  irregularly  and  un- 
justifiably turned  out  of  the  ship.  Pellew, 
with  the  early  firmness  and  generosity  of  his 
disposition,  made  common  cause  with  his  op- 
pressed fiiend  and  insisted  on  sharing  hb 
fate :  they  were  both  put  on  shore  at  Mar- 
seilles— ^penniless — ^but  their  spirited  conduct 
attracted  the  notice  and  approbation  of  the 
late  Captain  Keppel  and  Lord  Hugh  Seymour, 
then  Ueutenants  in  the  Juno,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  friendship  between  them  and 
Pellew  which  continued  throu^  their  hves. 


them  money  to  bear  theirexpenses  home,  and 
among  the  services  rendered  to  his  country 
by  that  amiable  man  and  distinguished  officer, 
it  is  not  the  least  that  his  sagacity  and  gene- 
rosity probably  preserved  Pellew  to  the  na- 
val glory  of  his  country.  Captain  Stott,  on 
reconsideration,  appears  to  have  repented  of 
his  harshness,  ana  he  gave  the  lads  such  tes- 
timonials of  their  general  good  conduct  and 
abilities,  as  saved  them  from  the  ill  conse- 
quences which  would  otfierwise  have  pro- 
bably foUowed  so  unlucky  a  debtt  in  a 
service  of  which,  after  all,  subordination  is 
an  indispensible  requisite.  It  is  delightful  to 
find  in  the  sequel  a  more  unexceptionable 
proof  of  PeUew's  magnanimity — ^many  years 
after,  when  he  had  attained  the  rank  of  post- 
captain,  he  happened  to  fall  in  with  a  son  of 
Captain  Stott,  then  dead.  He  took  the  youth 
imder  his  protection,  and  did  every  thing  in 
his  power  to  promote  his  interests.  At  a 
later  period,  and  after  Lord  Hugh  Seymour's 
death,  Pellew  had  also  the  pleasure  of  re- 
ceiving one  of  Ids  sons  in  his  flag-ship,  and 
showing,  by  an  ahnost  paternal  kindness,  his 
recollection  of  his  early  obligatbn. 

It  was  now  Pellew's  good  fortune  to  get 
into  a  better  school — at  least  of  manners  and 
morals.  Captain  Pownoll,  an  officer  of  great 
professional  merit  and  polished  habits,  receiv- 
ed  him  into  tiie  Blonde. 

*  Captain  Pownoll  soon  appreciated  the  me- 
rit ana  promise  of  his  midshipman,  who  re- 
turned  his  kindness  with  almost  the  affection 
of  a  son.  Such  mutual  confidence  and  at- 
tachment between  a  captain  and  a  midshi|)- 
man  has  very  rarely  been  met  with ;  and  it 
was  peculiarly  fortunate  for  Mr.  Pellew,  that 
his  quick  and  determined  character,  which, 
with  a  judgment  not  yet  matured  by  expe- 
rience, might  have  carried  him  into  mistakes, 
found  a  guide  so  kind  and  judicious  as  C&p- 
tain  Pownoll. 

*  Active  beyond  his  companions,  Mr.  Pellew 
did  the  ship's  duty  with  a  smartness  which 
none  of  them  could  equal ;  and  as  every  one 
takes  pleasure  where  be  excels,  he  had  soon 
became  a  fMvi^  sBomon.  At  the  same  time» 
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the  buoyancy  of  jooth,  and  a  natural  playild 
disposition,  led  him  continually  into  feats  of 
inore  tiian  common  daring.  In  the  spring  of 
1775,  General  Burgoyne  took  his  passage  to 
America  in  the  Blonde,  and  when  he  came 
akNo^gside,  the  yards  were  manned  to  receive 
him.  Looking  up,  he  was  surprised  to  see  a 
mi^ipman  on  the  3rard-arm  standing  on  his 
head.  Captain  Pownc^l,  who  was  at  his  side, 
soon  quieted  his  apprehensions,  by  assuring 
him  that  it  was  one  of  the  usual  frolics  of 
young  Pelle w,  and  that  the  General  mkht  make 
imnself  quite  at  ease  for  his  safety,  ^r  that  if 
he  shouUL  fall,  he  would  «only  go  under  the 
ship's  bottom,  and  come  up  on  the  other  side. 
What  on  this  occasion  was  probably  spoken 
but  in  jest,  was  afterwards  nK)re  than  realized  : 
for  he  actually  sprang  from  the  fore-yard  of 
the  Blonde,  while  she  was  going  fast  through 
Uie  water,  and  saved  a  man  who  had  fallen 
overboard.  Captain  PownoU  reproached  him 
for  his  rashness,  but  he  shed  tears  when  he 
spoke  of  it  to  the  officers,  and  declared  that 
ralew  was  a  noble  fellow"— p.  10—12 

This  is  the  first  of  many  instances  in 
which  Pellew  distinguished  himself — above 
any  officer  we  have  heard  of — by  his  courage, 
skill,  aad  humanity  in  saving  the  lives  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  In  each  of  these  qualities 
Pellew  had  anoongst  his  brother  officers  an 
abundance  of  rivals,  but  in  him  they  happen- 
ed to  be  combined  in  a  remarkable  degree. 
There  is  in  the  hearts  of  we  believe  the  ma- 
lority  of  mankind— csrtainly  of  British  sai- 
lors— an  instinctive  enthusiasm  of  humanity 
which  prompts  them  to  endeavor,  at  their 
own  risk,  to  save  a  feliow-creature ;  and 
besides  this  instinct,  such  an  attempt  is  in 
itself  so  glorious  a  distinction,  and  the  suc- 
cessful result  is  so  gratifying  to  all  the  noblest 
feelings  of  our  nature,  that  on  board  a  British 
man-of-war  such  feats  require  rather  to  be 
repressed  than  encouraged.*  Frequent  and 
lamentable  are  the  instances  in  which  incon- 
siderate impulses  of  this  nature  have  occa- 
sioned double  calamities.  Those  whose 
courage  prompts  them  to  jump  overboard 
should,  in  a  well-disciplinea  ship,  be  early 
taught  that  there  is  a  rarer  and  higher,  though 
less  brilliant  quality — presence  of  mind — 
which  enables  i"s  fortunate  possessors  to  ap- 
preciate, in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  cir- 
cumstances and  contingencies  of  the  case. 
Nor  are  mere  spirit  and  coobess  sufficient  to 
fi:>rmsuchan  opmion  :  the  probabiUties  of  suc- 
cess must  depend  not  merely  on  the  personal 
powers  of  the  individual,  but  on  a  vast  variety 
of  what  we  niay  call  tecAmcoZ  circumstances, 
of  which  none  but  what  is  emphatically  called 
a  thorough  seaman  can  make  an  adequate 
estimate.     Such  a  seaman  was  Pellew ;  and 


*  See  the  admirable  chapter  entided  *  A  Man  Over- 
boaid,*  in  Captain  BasU  VL9iX%FragmtiM9, 


great  as  were  his  courage  and  his  strengdi, 
and  though  he  was  in  the  sea 

« — ^ Like  a  creature  native  and  endued 

Unto  that  element' — 
yet  it  is  ffie  skiU  and  judgment  which  he  was 
wont  to  exercise  on  such  occasions  Aat  we 
^KHild  chiefly  inculcate  as  examples  of  imita- 
tion ;  and  there  was,  as  we  shall  see  by  and 
by,  one  instance  at  least,  m  which  eveir  hs 
skill  and  judgment  failed  him. 

In  furdberance  of  the  operations  which  % 
Guy  Carieton,  the  commander-in-chief,  was 
now  carrying  on  against  the  American  in- 
surgents, it  bK9came  expedient  to  have  a  flotilla 
on  Lake  Champlain  and  its  waters.  A  de- 
tachment from  the  Blonde,*  under  a  lieutenant 
and  a  senior  midshipman,  were  ordered  on 
this  service.  Pellew,  at  his  earnest  entreaty, 
was — fortunately — added  to  the  party. 

Mr.  Osier  swells  out  1ms  book  witfi  much 
more  of  the  details  of  this  campa^  than  can  . 
possibTy  belong  to  the  history  of  young  Pel- 
lew.  We  shall  only  say  that,  by  most  extra- 
ordinary skill  and  exertions,  under  the  supe^ 
intendence  of  Lieutenant  ^afterwards  Ad- 
miral) Schanck,  an  officer  or  great  mecham- 
cal  ingenuity,  a  little  fleet  was  created  on  the 
inland  waters — ^the  keel  and  floortimbers  of  a 
ship  of  three  hundred  tons  which  had  he&k  laid^ 
at  Quebec  were  taken  to  pieces  and  conveyed 
to  the  lake— and 

*  Here,  on  the  mornmg  of  the  2d  of  Septem- 
ber, the  Inflexible  was  again  laid  down,  and 
by  sunset  all  her  former  parts  were  put  togeth- 
er,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  additional 
timbers  were  prepared  for  her.  The  progreaa 
of  the  work  was  like  magic.  Trees  growing 
in  the  forest  in  the  morning  would,  form  part 
of  the  ship  before  night.  She  was  launched 
in  twenty-eight  days  from  laying  her  keel, 
and  sailed  next  evening,  armed  with  eighteen 
twelve-pounders,  and  nilly  equipp^  for  ser- 
vice.'— ^p.  16. 

Two  schooners  and  twenty-six  other  ves- 
sels and  boats  were  equipped  with  equal  cele- 
rity. The  BlcHide's  party  manned  one  of 
the  schooners — ^the  Carieton.  In  the  first 
action,  both  his  superior  officers  being  wound- 
ed and  disabled,  Pellew  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand, and  distinguished  himself  by  that  union 
of  gallantry  and  seamanship  which  character- 
ized his  whole  career.  '  In  attempting  to^ 
about,  being  close  to  the  shore  covered  with 
the  enemy's  marksmen,  the  Carieton  hung  in 
stays,  and  Pellew  not  regarding  the  danger  of 
maJcing  himself  so  conspicuous,  sprang  out 
on  the  bowsprit  to  push  me  jib  over :  some  o( 
the  gun-boats  now  took  her  in  tow — but  so 
thick  and  heavy  was  the  enemy's  fire,  that  the 


*  Mr.  Osier  does  not  state  the  amount  o£  the  de 
tachment— wo  have  heard  that  it  consisted  of  about 
60men. 
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tow-rope  was  cut  with  a  shot*  Pellew  order- 
ed some  one  to  co  and  secure  it,  but  seeing  all 
hesitate — for  indeed  it  looked  like  a  death- 
service— 4ie  ran  forward  and  did  it  hinwelf.' 

— P;  IQ- 

This,  in  the  lad's  fr^t  action^  is  a  striking 
exemplification  of  the  homely  but  emphatic 
panegyric  long  after  pronounced  on  hun  by 
the  sailors,  that «  The  captan  never  desired  any 
man  to  do  what  he  was  not  able  and  ready  to 
do  himsey^J*  His  conduct  in  this  whole  af- 
Ikir  was  so  much  beyond  his  }rears  and  station 
as  to  attract  extraordinary  notice.  Sir  Charles 
Douglas,  Ck)mmodore  in  the  St.  Lawrence, 
wrote  to  him  to  say  tfiathis « behavior  on  board 
the  Carieton,  in  the  different  actions  on  the 
lakes,  gave  him  the  warmest  satisfaction,  and 
that  he  would  not  fail  to  represent  his  gallan- 
try in  the  strongest  terms  to  Lord  Howe,  the 
Conmaander-in-Chief,  and  Lord  Sandwich, 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  as  deservmg  of 
promotion.'  Lord  Howe  immediately  express, 
ed  his  approbation,  and  promised  hun  a  lieu- 
tBoant's  commission  whenever  he  might  join 
the  flag — the  compliment  of  a  voluntary  letter 
from  the  First  Ix^rd  of  the  AdmiralQr  was 
noore  unusual. 

*Admindttf  Ogke^  Loniont  Jmutij  1777. 
*Bir— You  have  been  spoken  of  to  me  by 
Sir  Charles  Douglas  and  Captain  Philemon 
Pownoll,  for  ybor  good  conduct  in  the  various 
services  upon  Lake  Champlain,  in  so  hand* 
some  a  manner,  that  I  shall  receive  pleasure 
in  promoting  you  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
whenever  you  come  to  England :  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  send  you  a  commission  where  you 
now  are,  it  being  out  of  the  jurisdicti(Mi  of  the 
Admiralty. 

•  Sandwich.' 

The  natural  anxiety  to  obtain  the  rank  thus 
nobly  earned  did  not,  however,  induce  PeUew 
to  quit  the  anomalous  but  arduous  service  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  He  was  now  attach- 
ed to  the  army  unluckily  confided  to  the  pre^ 
sumptuous  Burgoyne.  Mr.  Osier  gives^  in 
conaderable  deiau,  the  events  of  that  gallant 
but  unfortunate  expedition,  which  ended  in 
Burgojme^s  surrender.  The  flotilla  kept  with 
the  army  as  far  as  the  navigation  extended  ; 
but  when  it  advanced  overland  to  the  Hud- 
son, Pellew,  was  selected  to  accompany  it 
with  a  body  of  seamen,  and  in  the  operations 
along  the  Hudson  he  certainly  prolonged  Bur- 
gojrne's  chances  of  escc^  by  his  courage 
and  technical  resources.  In  the  calamity  of 
the  rewrse  of  the  7th  October  Pellew  had 
more  than  a  common  share.  His  brother 
John — ^who  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  had  al- 
ready become  aide-de-camp  to  General  Phil- 
lips-^was  among  the  dead.  In  Burgoyne's 
attempt  to  retreat,  the  enemy,  having  a  supe- 
liority  on  the  river,  attacked  and  carried  ^ 
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English  beUeaux,  and  particulcurly  a  vessel 
which  contained  the  small  store  of  provisions 
for  the  army.  This  loss  would  have  deprived 
it  of  its  last  hope,  but  PeUew,  at  the  head  of 
his  saflors,  attacked  and  recaptured  her. 

The  mevitable  injustice  of  general  history 
overlooks  such  subordinate  affairs,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  know  but  too  weU  that  vanity 
and  partiality  often  take  an  exaggerated  view 
of  individual  achievement ;  but  the  value  of 
Pellew*s  services  on  this  trying  occasion  is 
preserved  from  oblivion  by  the  incontestible 
evidence  of  the  following  letter,  written  by  the 
Commqnder4n'Chief  of  the  army  to  his  young 
auxiliary — a  Midshipman  of  twenty. 


*'  Dear  Sir. — ^It  was  with  infinite  pleasure  that 
Greneral  Phillips  and  myself  observed  the  gal- 
lantry and  address  with  which  you  conduced 
vour  attack  upon  the  provision-vesser  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  The  gallantry  of  your 
little  party  was  deserving  of  the  success  which 
attenoed  it ;  and  I  send  you  my  sincere  thanks 
together  with  those  cf  the  Army,  for  the  imforiaml 
service  you  htne  rendered  iiim  upon  thu  occa~ 
sum. 

'John  Bubgoynb.' 

Nor  was  this  all ;  as  matters  grew  more 
desperate  Burgoyne  assembled  a  council  of 
his  principal  omoers,  amongst  whom  was  in- 
eluded  Mr.  Pellew,  as  commanding  ^  bri- 
gade of  seamen ;  and  Mr*  Osier  justly  re- 
marks, '  no  more  decisive  testimony  of  his 
services,  and  of  the  confid^tice  which  he  in- 
^ired,  could  be  afforded  than  the  unpiece- 
oented  compliment  of  calling  a  midshipmen, 
only  twenty  years  of  age,  to  sit  in  council 
with  generals  on  such  a  vital  question.'  '  Pel- 
lew,  as  the  youngest  officer  pres^it,' — one  of 
the  youngest  probably,  since  his  brothw's 
death,  in  me  whole  camp, 

*  was  required  to  offer  his  opinion  the  first.  He 
pleaded  that  he  and  his  own  little  party  might 
not  be  included  in  the  capitulation,  but  per- 
mitted to  make  their  own  way  back.  He  had 
never  heard  of  sailors  capitulating,  and  was 
confident  he  could  bring  them  of^  and  that 
without  any  reflection  on  the  army.  Soldiers 
are  accustomed  to  act  only  in  orderly  masses, 
but  sailors,  in  a  peculiar  degree,  combine 
with  discipline  individual  enterprise.  Mr. 
P^Uew's  party  had  acted  as  pioneers  and  ar- 
tificers to  the  army  during  its  advance,  and 
their  knowledge  and  resources  would  have 
^ven  them  great  fiicilities  in  making  their  way 
m  a  small  wAj ;  but  their  escape  would  have 
cast  a  very  undeserved  discredit  on  the  army ; 
and  the  proposal  was  very  properly  discounte- 
nanced.' — ^p.  89. 

Bui^yne  paid  him  the  final  compliment  of 
sending  him  home  with  his  despatches  ;  and 
Sir  Guy  Carieton,  to  the  former  testimonials 
of  Pellew's  extraordinary  merit  which  we  have 
quoted,  added  the  folJowkig  letter  to  Lord 

Sandwich:  „  ,_  „  , ^._ 

o 
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« Quebec,  November%  1777. 
*My  LcMPdr— This  willbeApresentedto  yoar 
lordship  by  Mr.  Edward  Pekew,  a  young  man 
to  whose  gallantry  and  merit  dunng  two  se- 
vere campaigns  in  this  country  I  cannot 
do  justice.  He  is  just  now  returned  to  me 
fhxn  Saratogc^  having  shared  the  fate  of  that 
unfortunate  army,  and  is  on  his  way  to  Eng- 
land. 1  beg  leave  to  recommend  him  to  your 
lordship  as  worthy  of  a  commission  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's service  for  his  good  conduct. 

*  Gut  Cablbton .' 

He  came  home  in  a  transport,  which  was 
chased  by  an  enemy's  cruisers  Pellew,  who 
had  hitherto  been  only  a  passenger,  now  in- 
sisted  on  taking  the  command,  and  fighting 
the  ship.  He  did  so,  engaged  and  beat  off 
the  privateer ;  and  so  concluded  a  series  of 
services,  which,  considering  the  youth  and 
subordinate  station  of  the  officer,  the  strange- 
ness of  the  occasion,  the  paucity  of  his  force, 
and  the  combmed  gallantry  and  prudence  by 
which  he  obtained  the  unanimous  approbation 
of  the  army  and  the  navy,  was,  as  Mr,  Osier 
says,  unprecedented,  and — -we  believe  we 
may  add — remains  unparalleled.  We  hear- 
tily  wish  that  Mr.  Osier,  instead  of  many 
pages  dedicated  to  General  Burgoyne's  stra- 
tegics, which  have  no  kind  of  relation  to 
Mr,  Pellew,  and  which  he  had  ahready  in  the 
Annual  Register — had  been  enabled  to  give 
us  some  more  particulars  and  details  of  the 
personal  services  of  the  extraordinary  young 
man.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  •  Mr.  Pelle^v 
threw  a  bridge  across  the  Hudson' — ^*Mr. 
Pellew  and  his  party  recaptured  a  victualler.** 
In  order  to  understand  the  value,  or  at  least 
the  jnerit  of  the  exploit,  we  should  know  by 
what  means  this  youth  constructed  the  bridge 
— ^with  what  force  l}e  recaptured  Ae  vessel— 
and  why,  in  a  river  whose  banks  were  occu- 
pied by  hostile  armies,  he  and  his  little  band 
of  seamen  were  by  one  side  employed,  and 
by  the  other  not  defeated,  in  executing  those 
important  services. 

Pellew  now  received  his  lieutenant's  com- 
mission, but  was  amK)inted  to  a  guard-ship— 
the  convention  of  Saratoga  preventmg  his  ac- 
tive employment.  Mr.  Osier  states  Pellew 's 
impatience  of  tliis  restraint,  but  does  not  men- 
tion  how  it  was  removed  :  we  find  him,  how- 
ever, in  1777,  lieutenant  of  the  Licorne,  where 
he  Imd  the  good  fortune  to  distingui^  him. 
self  in  an  action  with  two  of  the  enemy's  cruis- 
ers. He  soon  after  rejoined  his  old  friend, 
Captain  Pownoll,  now  of  the  Apollo,  whose 
regard  managed  to  secure  for  him  the  station 

*  We  have  heard  fVom  an  old  officer  that  the  re- 
eapture  of  the  victualler  was.  not  onlv  a  raosi  critical 
relief,  but  a  moat  daring  and  almost  desperate  exploit. 
She  was  carried  by  boarding,  ViA  taken  in  tow  by  our 
people-the  tow-rcme  wm  twice  ahot  away  and  twice 
replaced  by  Pellew^a  awimming  with  it  on  boaid  under 
the  enemy  8  fire. 


of  first  lieutenant  of  the  ship.  He  was  too 
soon  deprived  of  this  valuane  finend.  On 
the  morning  of  the  15th  Jime,  1780,  d^ 
Apollo,  cruising  in  the  North  Sea,  fell  in  nth 
the  Stanislaus,  French  frigate.  During  ^ 
action  Captain  Pownoll  was  shot  throu^the 
body.  Pellew  hastened  to  catch  him  in  his 
arms — the  captain  said,  *  Pellew,  I  know  yoa 
won't  give  his  Majesty's  ship  away,'  and  «. 
pired.  They  were  close  to  the  shore,  and 
the  enemy  was  using  every  exertion  to  gain 
the  shelter  of  Ostend,  a  neutral  port;  bat 
Pellew  drove  her,  beaten  and  dismasted,  on 
shore.  For  this  exploit  he  received  his  next 
step  of  promotion,  and  was  made  conunander 
of  the  Hazard  sloop-of  war,  and  soon  after 
removed  into  the  Pelican,  in  which  he  defeat- 
ed a  French  brig  and  lugger,  and  drove  them 
ashore  under  the  batteries  of  their  own  coast, 
in  so  gallant  a  style  as  to  deserve  the  foUowing 
letter  from  Lord  Kepp^  : — 

'AdmiraUy  Office,  May  25, 1782. 
'  Sir, — I  am  so  well  pleased  with  the  ac 
count  I  have  received  of  your  gallant  and  sea- 
man-like conduct  in  the  sloop  you  commood, 
in  ^our  spirited  attack  on  three  privateere 
inside  Uie  Isle  of  Bass,  and  your  success  in 
driving  them  all  on  shore,  that  I  am  induced 
to  bestow  on  you  the  rank  of  a  post-captain* 
in  the  service  to  which  your  universal  good 
character  and  conduct  do  credit.  * 

•KefpHm' 

This  promotion  at  this  time  was  peculiarij 
fortunate  for  PeUew,  and  we  will  add  for  the 
country,  as  the  peace  which  soon  followed 
would  otherwise  have  thrown  him  back,  cer- 
tainly for  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  probably 
for  ever— in  the  hierarchy  of  the  professioQ. 
During  the  peace  in  1769  he  married  Susan, 
the  daughter  of  J.  Froud,  Esq,  of  Wiltshire. 
Thoit  excellent  lady  is  still  living,  and  we  hope 
capable  of  enjoying,  in  calm  resignation,  the 
p<^thumous  fkme,  as  she  did,  for  so  many  years 
of  vivid  affection,  the  living  glories  of  her  illus- 
trious husband. 

In  1786  he  commissioned  the  Wiachelsea 
for  the  Newfoundland  station  : — the  incidents 
of  a  peace  command  are  of  two  little  interest 
to  survive  in  public  recollection,  but  Mr.  Oder 
has  been  so  lucky  as  to  obtain  from  an  officer, 
who  was  a  midshipman  in  the  Winchdsea, 
some  anecdotes  of  Captain  Pellew  which  will 


t  The  origin  of  this  straiige  rerm  potl-captim,  sow 
abolished  in  the  navy,  we  conceive  to  be  tliis :  Mas* 
ters  and  commanders,  or  even  Uemenanta,  commaBd- 
ing  a  veasel,  though  popularly  called  captains^  have  no 
claim  to  that  title  nor  to  refltilar  advaneement  by  se- 
niority, but  may  be  promoted  to  the  superior  ranktov«r 
the  heads  of  then' seniors — while  the  captahLjaopeAf 
so  called,  wt»en  once  placed  on  the  list,  took  kitpoiti 
and  proceeded  to  the  rank  of  admiral  by  mere  senio* 
nty,  from  which  there  could  be  no  deviatious  so  that 
when  an  officer  obtained  that  rank  he  was  said  to  be 
pcsUds  that  is,  |>hiced  beyond  the  reach  of  Ciror  or 
other  oontinge^vsies.  ^-^  ^ 

^.^itizedbyLiOOgle 
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^▼e  our  readers  a  more  livdy  idea  of  the 
skiD,  dexterky,  and  courage  of  this  prime  md- 
lor  J  than  the  general  encomiums  which  always 
accompany  his  name  can  do. 

*  I  remember  relieving  the  deck  one  night 
after  eight  o'clock,  when  the  captain  was  car- 
ryukK  OR  the  duty,  and  shortening  sail  upon  the 
quick  approach  ci  a  severe  ^e;  ana  being 
an  <dd  ^or  for  my  a^  bemg  then  sixteen, 
he  ordered  me  to  the  mizen4op,  to  cloee  reef 
and  furl  the  mizen-topsail ;  and  this  bein£ 
done,  from  the  increase  <^  the  gale,  we  had 
before  twelve  o'clock  to  take  in  successively 
efvery  reef,  furl  most  of  the  sails,  and  strike 
the  topgallant-masts  and  other  spars,  to  make 
the  ship  snuff ;  the  midshipmen  being  on  the 
yaids  as  well  as  the  men,  and  the  captain, 
when  the  gale  became  severe,  at  their  elbow. 
In  close  reefing  the  main-topsail,  there  was 
much  difficulty  in  clewing  up  the  sail  for  the 
purpose  of  mating  it  quiet,  and  the  captain  is- 
sued his  c»ders  accordingly  from  the  quarter- 
deck, and  sent  us  aloft    On  gaining  the  top- 
sail-yard, the  most  active  and  daring  of  our 
party  hesitated  to  go  out  upon  it,  as  the  sail 
WHS  flapping  about  violently,  making  it  a  ser- 
yice  of  CT^  danger.     A  voice  was  heard 
amidst  the  roaring  of  the  gale  from  the  ex- 
treme end  of  the  yard-arm,  calling  upon  us  to 
exert  ourselves  to  save  the  sail,  which  would 
otherwise  beat  to  pieces.  A  man  said,  **  Why, 
that's  the  captain! — ^how  the       did  he  get 
there  !    The  met  was,  that  the  instant  he  had 
given  us  cnrders  to  go  al<^  he  laid  down  his 
speaking-trumpet,  and  clambered  like  a  cat 
by  die  ngging  over  the  backs  of  the  seamen, 
and  before  they  reached  the  maintop,  he  was 
at  the  topmast-nead,  and  from  thence  by  the 
topsail-lin,  a  single  rope,  he  reached  the  situ^ 
ation  he  was  in.' — ^pp.  62,  63. 

We  know  not  whether  our  land  readers 
win  quite  understand  these  exploits ;  perhaps 
die  foDowin^  short  explanation  will  make 
diem  more  mtelligible  : — ^While  the  seamen 
were  hesitating  to  crawl  out  along  the  yard, 
the  captain-  had  ascended  to  the  upper  mast 
and  thence  swung  himself  down  by  a  single 
rope  to  the  outer  end  of  the  yard,  the  post  of 
greatest  danger — ^whence  he  called  to  the 
men  to  execute  the  comparatively  safe  and 
easy  task  of  coming  forward  to  assist  in  the 
work* 

Again.  Working  into  St.  John's  harbor, 
Newfoundland, — 

*In  the  course  of  our  prepress  against  a 
strong  wind,  the  ship  had  oe^  warped  up  to 
a  chain-rock,  and  it  became  necessary  to  cast 
off  tbe  hawser  attached  to  it,  but  all  the  boats 
were  employed  in  laying  out  an  anchor  and 
warps  ^where.  The  captain  <»lled  to  the 
men  on  the  fbrecasde,  and  desired  •*  some  ac- 
tive fellow  to  go  down  by  the  hawser,  and  cast 
it  of^**  at  the  same  tune  saying  that  a  boat 
would  soon  be  there  to  bring  him  on  board 
again,  The  smartest  seamen  in  the  ship  de- 
dioed  the  attempt  In  an  instant  the  captain 
was  seen  clinging  to  the  hawser,  and  proceed- 
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ing  to  the  rock ;  the  hawser  was  cast  ofi^  and 
to  the  astonishment  of  every  one,  he  swung 
himself  to  the  side  of  the  ship,  by  the  same 
means  mounted  the  ship's  side,  ana  was  again 
directing  the  duty  going  on.'— pp.  63,  64. 

Amidst  several  similar  instances  we  select 
the  following,  which,  though  not  so  striking, 
is  a  perfect  exemplification  of  what  we  re- 
cently said  of  the  consummate  skill  and  pres-, 
ence  of  mind  which  gave  effect  to  his  cour- 
age  and  humanity. 

« We  had  light  winds  and  fine  weather  after 
makiuR  the  coast  of  Portugal.  On  one  re- 
markably fine  day,  when  the  ship  was  stealing 
through  the  water  under  the  mfluenoe  of  a 
ffentle  breeze,  the  people  were  all  below  at 
their  dinners,  and  scarcely  a  person  left  on 
deck  but  oflScers,  of  whom  the  captain  was 
one.  Two  litde  ship-boys  had  been  induced, 
by  the  fineness  of  the  weather,  to  run  up  from 
below  the  moment  they  had  dined,  and  iirere 
at  play  on  the  flqpare  anchor  to  leewanl,  which 
overhangs  the  side  of  the  ship.  One  of  them 
fell  overboard,  which  was  seen  from  the  quar- 
ter-deck, and  the  order  was  given  to  luff  the 
ship  into  the  wind.  In  an  instant  the  officers 
were  over  the  side ;  but  it  was  the  captain 
who,  grasping  a  rope  firmly  with  one  hand, 
let  himself  down  to  the  water's  edge,  and 
catching  hold  of  the  poor  boy's  jacket  as  he 
floated  past,  saved  his  life  in  as  litde  time  as 
I  have  taken  to  mention  it  There  was  not  a 
rope  touched,  or  a  sail  altered  in  doing  ^is, 
and  the  people  below  knew  not  of  the  acci- 
dent until  they  came  on  deck  when  their  din- 
ner was  over.' — ^pp.  67,  68. 

After  the  expiration  of  three  years,  the 
usual  period  of  a  peace  command,  Captain 
Pellew  was  restored  to  the  (to  him)  unwel- 
come shore— destined  it  seems  to  be  more 
than  commonly  unw^come :  for  his  active 
mind,  impatient  of  idleness,  sought  for  em- 
ployment in  cultivating  one  of  his  elder 
brother's  farms — with  what  success  may  be 
guessed.  But  die  French  war  relieved  him 
from  his  very  unprofitable  pk)ugh,  and  re- 
stored him  to  what  we  may  call  his  natural 
element.  He  was  immediately  appointed  to 
the  Nymphe  of  thirty-six  guns,  a  French 
frigate  captured  in  the  former  war;  and  she 
was  soon  destined  to  have  a  companion  in 
her  involimtary  apostacy  from  her  national 
service.  On  the  19th  of  June  the  Nymphe 
fell  in  with  the  Cleopatra,  of  equal  material 
force,  but  with  a  superiority  of  men ;  of  the 
action  which  ensued  we  need  only  give  the 

succinct  account  of  the  French  themselves 

*  Les  Anglais  nous  ont  enlevi  demiirement 
la  superhe  frigate  La  Cleopatre-'-elle  a  iU 
prise  par  une  frigate  ^igdU  forced  The 
Nymphe,  out  of  a  crew  of  two  hundred  and 
forty,  had  fifty — the  Cleopatra,  out  of  a  com- 
plement of  three  hundred  and  twenty,  sixty, 
tiiree  killed  and  wounded.     The  proportion 
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of  kflled  and  wounded  attests  the  good  train- 
ing  as  well  as  the  courage  of  the  French.  It 
was  m  all  respects  a  well-fought  action,  and 
being  the  first  frigate  action  of  the  war  at- 
tracted considerable  notice.  PeUew  was 
knighted,  and  his  brother  Israel,  a  comman- 
der on  half-pay,  who  had  accompanied 
him  as  a  volunteer,  was  promoted  to  nost- 
captain.  The  captain  of  the  Cleopatra,  Mul- 
len, was  killed :  he  was  buried  at  Portsmouth, 
with  the  honors  due  to  his  rank  and  gallantry. 
One  of  ^r  Edward's  first  acts  was  to  write  a 
letter  of  condolence  to  his  widow,  and  as  he 
learnt  from  her  reply  that  she  was  left  in  nar- 
row circumstances,  he  then  sent,  with  all 
MuUon's  private  property,  *  what  assistance  his 
then  very  limited  means  allowed  him  to  offer.' 
— ^p.  92.  Madame  Mullon's  letter — or  rath- 
er, we  hope,  the  letter  to  which  her  name  was 
affixed— of  which  Mr.  Osier  gives  a  copy,  is 
not  very  creditable  to  French  saisibiUty; 
there* is  more  anxiety  about  the  poor  cap- 
tain's  •  e^ets^  and  lest  gratitude  for  Pelleirs 
generosity  than  we  should  have  expected. 

He  was  now  placed  in  the  Arethusa,  a 
frigate  of  greater  force  than  the  Nymphe, 
and  bore  a  prominent  part  in  Sir  John  War- 
ren's frigate-action  on  the  Isle  of  Bass,  22d 
April,  1794.  La  Pomone,  the  largest  fiWte 
then  afloat,  struck  to  the  Arethusa ;  L'£n- 
gageante,  the  commodore,  was  pursued  and 
captured  b^  ^r  Richard  Strachan.  Sir  John 
Warren  lumself^  in  ^  Flora,  who  had  gal- 
lantly led  the  attack  and  bore  the  first  brunt 
of  Uie  enemy's  fire,  suffered  severely,  but 
was  able  to  take  4)ossession  of  the  Babet, 
which  had  received  the  fire  of  the  Arethusa 
in  passing ;  one  of  the  four  French  frigates 
escaped. 

*As  soon  as  the  enemy  struck,  the  Com. 
modore,  in  ^e  full  warmth  of  his  feelings, 
wrote  to  Sir  Edward  a  short  and  expressive 
note: — 

*  My  dear  Pellew— I  shall  ever  hold  myself 
indebted,  and  under  infinite  obligations  to 
you,  for  the  noble  and  gallant  support  you 
gave  me  to-day.  God  bless  you  and  aU 
yours.  Your  most  sincere  and  affectionate 
friend,  *J.B.  Wabrek 

Sir  John's  frigate-squadron  had  been  so 
successful,  that  the  Admiralty  was  led  to  in. 
crease  the  force  and  divide  the  cpmmand, 
and  the  second  squadron  was  given  to  Sir 
Edward  Pellew.  On  the  21st  October,  1794, 
one  of  the  squadron,  the  Artois,  Captain  Ed- 
ward  Nagle  (knighted  on  this  occasion), 
captured  in  an  action  fought  idngly,  though  the 
other  British  ships  were  in  sight.  La  R^volu- 
tionnaire,  the  heaviest  frigate  (except  the 
Pomone^  which  had  yet  teen  taken.  We 
notice  tnis  capture,  of  which  Pellew  was  no 
more  than  an  admiring  spectator,  because 


La  Revolutionnaire  was  first  oomaiissioQed 
in  the  British  service  by  the  CommodDie's 
early  friend  and  associate,  Ck>le;  and  her 
last  captain — before  she  was  bwien  up  in 
1822  as  wholly  unfit  for  sea — was  his  sec 
ond  son.  Captain  Fleetwood  Pellew. 

On  the  22d  December,  1794,  Yfhen  Sir  Ed- 
ward's squadron  was  lying  in  Falmouth 
Roads,  intelligence  was  received  that  the 
Brest  fleet  h^  put  to  sea.  This  informa- 
tion was  so  important,  says  Mr.  Osier,  that 
Sir  Edward  thought  it  necessary  to  commu- 
nicate it  in  person  to  the  Admiralty,  and  he 
accordingfy  posted  to  town. — (p.  104.)  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Sir  Edward  did  come  to 
town,  but  we  cannot  believe  with  Mr.  Oaler 
that  the  commodore  of  the  westemroost  squad- 
ron,— that  nearest  the  enemy^ — ^would  have 
left  his  ships  merely  to  convey  to  toWn  intdli- 
gence  which  a  subordinate  officer  could  have 
carried  quite  as  well.  It  was  highly  proba- 
ble  that  the  Admiralty  would  have  had  the 
news  through  some  otiber  channel ; — ^in  that 
case  he  ran  the  risk  of  crosang  on  the  road 
his  own  sailing  orders,  and  be  mi^t  have 
been  M  behind.  The  Admiralty,  Mr.  Oslw 
inmnuates,  were  not  pleased  with  Sir  Ed- 
ward's proceeding.  No  wonder — ^if  it  had 
no  better  motive  than  that  suggested  by  Mr. 
Osier.  He  was,  however,  directed  to  return 
immediate^  to  Falmouth  and  proceed  to  le- 
connpitre  Brest, — which  we  think  he  would 
naturally  have  done  in  the  first  instance,  if 
he  had  not  some  injinUehf  more  important 
motive  for  his  unaiithorized  journey  to  Lon- 
don than  Mr.  Osier  assigns.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  Brest,  which  might  have  been  recon- 
noitred by  the  24th  had  Pellew  sailed  on  the 
22d,  was  not  reconnoitred  till  the  6th  Januaiy, 
— a  serious  interval  in  naval  movements.* 

Sir  Edward  was  now  (Feb.  1795)  re- 
moved from  the  Arethusa  into  the  Indefatiga* 
ble,  a  sixtjr-four  gun  ship,  lately  cut  down  to 
a  heavy  frigate.  In  May,  1796,  while  chas- 
ing,  by  Admiral  Waldegrave's  signal,  a  small 
strange  sail  close  in  with  the  shore  near  Cape 
Finisterre,  the  Indefatigable  struck  on  a 
rock,  and  received  so  much  damage,  that  the 
admiral  ordered  her  into  the  Tagustore- 
pair.  The  mischief  was  so  serious  that  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  that  she  was  kept 
afloat,  but  the  exact  position  and  extent  of 
the  injury  were  not  discoverable.  We  should 
not  do  justice  to  the  peculiarity  of  Pellew's 
naval  chairacter  if  we  omitted  the  statement 
of  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Indefatigable  as 
to  the  captain's  conduct  in  this  difficulty. 


♦  We  are,  however,  enabled  to  add,  that  the  tqatd- 
ron  was  not  wholly  idle,  but  cniiaed  m  sight  of  Im 
to  warn  the  merchant-ships  from  running  down 
Channel.  *  I  remember/  says  our  informant,  °  t^e^' 
iag  Chri9tmiU'<hy,  on  St.  Anthony's  head,  repetdng 
signals  from  the  squadron.' 
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*  In  <»rder  to  ascertain  whether  both  sides  of 
theshiphad  been  iniured,  Sir  Edward  resolv- 
ed  to  examine  the  bottom  himself  and  to  the 
astonishment  and  admiration  of  everybody 
who  witnessed  this  heroic  act,  he  plunged  into 
the  water,  thc»roughhr  ezaminea  bom  sides, 
and  satisfied  himseu  that  the  starboard  side 
only  had  been  damaged.  This  saved  much 
time  and  expense ;  for  had  Aot  Bir  Edward 
hazarded  the  experinnent,  the  imparatus  for 
heaving  down  must  have  been  shifted  over/ — 
p.  112. 

Three  times  during  the  few  months  he  had 
coinmanded  this  ship  he  had  risked  his  life  to 
rescue  others-— once  in  Portsmouth  harbor, 
where  he  was  instrumental  in  saving  two 
poor  fellows — and  again  at  Spithead,  where 
one  of  the  codoswains  of  his  own  ship  fell 
overboard;  the  captian  was  instantly  in  the 
water,  and  caught  the  man  just  as  he  was 
sinking  quite  exhausted ;  life  was  apparently 
extinct,  but  by  the  usual  means  was  happily 
restored.  On  the  third  occasion,  the  attempt 
had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  himself.  Two 
men  had  been  dashed  overboard  in  a  very 
heavy  sea — ^Pellew  jumped  into  a  boat,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  k>wared — in  the  attempt  the 
ship  happened  to  make  a  deep  plunge^the 
boat  was  stove  to  pieces,  and  the  captain 
thrown  out  and  much  bruised,  his  nostnl  slit 
by  one  of  the  tackles,  and  bleeding  profusely ; 
Imt  his  coolness  and  self-possession  did  not 
forsake  him,  and  calling  for  a  rope,  he  slung 
himself  with  one  of  the  many  which  were 
thrown  to  him,  and  was  hauled  on  board. 
Another  boat  was  then  lowered  with  better 
success,  and  die  men  (who  seem  to  have  sup- 
ported themselves  by  the  wreck  of  the  first 
Doat)  were  eventually  saved. 

Tiiis  is  the  only  one  of  the  numerous  ex* 
ploits  of  this  nature  in  which  there  seems 
any  reason  to  question  the  judgment  of  Pel. 
lew  in  making  the  attempt.  There  were 
perhaps  motives  which  operated  on  the  emer- 
gency which  are  not  reported,  but  he  more 
probably  acted  on  his  noble  principle,  (which, 
Dowever,  is  not  always  that  which  should 
guide  a  commanding  officer,)  of  never  ex- 
posing another  to  a  danger  which  he  himself 
could  meet. 

But  diere  occurred  about  this  time  one  in- 
stance <of  courage  and  humanity,  whose 
splendor,*  as  Mr.  Osier  truly  says,  *  leaves 
all  the  others  in  the  shade.' 

On  the  26th  January,  1796,  while  the  In- 
defatigable was  refitting  in  Plymouth  harbor, 
the  Dutton,  a  lar|^  East  Indiaman  employed 
as  a  transport,  with  part  of  the  2d  Regiment 
on  board,  was  forced  into  Plymouth  Sound 
by  stress  of  weatiier,  and  a  few  hours  alter 
was  driven  on  shore  under  the  citadel,  where 
she  lay  beating  and  rolling  in  a  tremendous 
and  impassable  surf.    At  this  moment  Sir 


Edward  was  proceeding  with  Lady  Pellew 
to  dine  at  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawker's.  Seeing 
crowds  running  towards  the  shore,  and  hav- 
ing  learned  the  cause.  Sir  Edward  sprang 
out  of  the  carriage,  and  ran  with  them.  We 
shall  aUow  Mr.  Osier  to  tell  the  rest  of  the 
story,  and  long  as  the  extract  will  'be,  we 
think  no  reader  could  wish  it  shorter.  , 

•  Arrived  at  the  beach,  he  saw  at  once  that 
the  loss  of  nearly  all  on  board,  between  five 
and  six  hundred,  was  inevitable  without  some 
one  to  direct  them.  The  principal  officers  of 
the  ship  had  abcmdoned  their  charee,  and  got 
(HI  shore,  just  as  he  arrived  on  me  beach. 
Having  un^ed  them,  but  without  success,  to 
return  to  their  duty,  and  vainly  offered  re- 
wards to  pilots  ana  others  belonging  to  the 
port  to  board  the  wreck,  for  all  thought  it 
too  hazardous  to  be  attempted,  he  exclaimed, 
"Then  I  will  go  myself!"  A  single  rope, 
by  which  Hie  officers  [!!!]  and  a  few  otners  had 
landed,  formed  the  only  communication  with 
the  ship,  and  by  this  he  was  hauled  on  board 
through  the  siir£  The  daneer  was  greatly 
increased  by  the  wreck  of  tne  masts,  which 
had  fallen  towards  the  shore;  and  he  re- 
ceived an  injury  in  the  back,  which  confined 
him  to  his  bed  for  a  week,  in  consequence 
of  being  drageed  under  the  mainmast.  But 
disregarding  this  at  the  time,  he  reached  the 
deck,  declaied  himself,  and  assumed  the  com- 
mand. He  assured  the  people  that  every  one 
would  be  saved  if  they  quietly  obeyed  his 
orders ;  that  he  would  himself  be  the  last  . 
to  quit  the  wreck,  but  that  he  would  run  any 
one  through  who  disobeyed  him.  His  welL 
known  name,  with  the  calmneees  and  enerey 
he  displayed,  gave  confidence  to  the  despair- 
ing multitude.  He  was  received  with  tnree 
hearty  cheers,  which  were  echoed  by  the 
multitude  on  shore :  and  his  promptitude  at 
resource  soon  enabled  him  to  find  ^d  apply 
the  means  by  which  all  might^  be  safely 
landed.  His  officers,  in  the  meantime,  though 
not  knowing  that  he  was  on  board,  were  ex- 
erting themselves  to  bring  assistance  from  the 
Indemtigable.  Mr.  Pellowe,  first  lieutenant^ 
left  the  ship  in  the  barge^  and  Mr.  Thomson, 
acting  master,  in  the  launch ;  but  the  boats 
could  not  be  brought  alongside  the  wreck, 
and  were  obliged  to  run  for  the  Barbican. 
A  small  boat,  l^onging  to  a  merchant  vessel, 
was  more  fortunate.  Mr.  Edsell,  signal  mid« 
shipman  to  the  port  admiral,  and  Mr.  Cogh. 
Ian,  mate  of  the  [merchant]  vessel,  succeected, 
at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  in  bringing  her 
alongside.  The  ends  of  two  additional  haw- 
sers were  got  on  shore,  and  Sir  Edward  con- 
trived cradles  to  be  slung 'upon  them,  with 
travelling  ropes  to  pass  rorward  and  back- 
ward between  the  ship  and  the  beach.  Each 
hawser  was  held  on  shore  by  a  number  of 
men,  who  watched  the  rolling  of  the  wreck, 
and  kept  tiie  ropes  tight  and  steady.  Mean- 
time a  cutter  had  with  jgreat  difficulty  worked 
out  of  Plymouth  PooC  and  two  large  boats 
arrived  from  the  dock-3rard,  under  the  direc- 
tions of  Mr.  Hemmings,  the  master-attendant. 
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by  whoee  caution  and  judgment  they  were 
enabled  to  approach  the  wreck,  and  receive 
the  more  helpless  of  the  passengers,  who  were 
carried  to  the  cutter.  Sir  Edward,  with  his 
sword  drawn,  directed  the  proceedmgs,  and 
preserved  order,  a  task  the  more  difficult,  as 
the  soldiers  had  got  at  the  spirits  before  he 
came  on  board,  and  many  were  drunk.  The 
children,  the  women,  ana  the  sick  were  first 
landed.  One  of  them  was  only  three  weeks 
old,  and  nothing  in  the  whole  transaction 
inopressed  Sir  Edward  more  strongly  than 
the  struffdeof  the  mother's  feelings  before 
she  woula  intrust  her  in&nt  to  his  care,  or 
afforded  him  more  pleasure  than  the  success 
.of  his  attempt  to  save  it.  Next  the  scddiers 
were  got  on  shore ;  then  the  ship's  company ; 
and  mially,  Sir  Edward  himseli^  who  was 
ocie  of  the  last  to  leave  her.  Every  one  was 
,  saved,  and  presently  after  the  wreck  went  to 
pieces. 

*  Nothing  could  equal  the  lustre  ci  such  an 
action,  except  the  modesty  of  him  who  vas 
the  hero  of^  it.  Indeed,  upon  all  occasioDs, 
forward  as  he  was  to  eulogize  the  merits  of 
his  followers.  Sir  Edward  was  reserved  al- 
most to  a  fault  upon  everything  connected 
with  his  own  services.  The  only  notice  taken 
of  the  Dutton  in  the  journal  of  the  Indefati- 
gable is  the  short  sentence—**  Sent  two  boats 
to  the  assistance  of  a  ship  on  shore  in  the 
Sound;"  and  in  his  letter  to  Vice-Admiral 
Onslow,  who  had  hoisted  his  flag  at  Plymouth 
a  day  or  two  before,  he  throws  himselr  almost 
out  of  sight,  and  ascribes  the  chief  merit  to 
the  officer  who  directed  the  boats : — 

*  Dear  Siry— I  hope  it  happened  to  me  this 
afternoon  to  be  serviceable  to  the  unhappy 
sufferers  on  board  the  Dutton ;  and  I'  have 
much  satii^ction  in  saving,  that  every  soul 
in  her  was  taken  out  before  I  left  her,  except 
the  first  mate,  boatswain,  and  third  mate,  who 
attended  the  hauling  ropes  to  the  shore,  and 
they  eased  me  on  shore  oy  the  hawser.  It  is 
not  possible  to  refrain  speaking  in  raptures 
of  the  handsome  conduct  of  Mr.  Hemmings, 
the  master-attendant,  who,  at  the  imminent 
risk  of  his  life,  saved  hundreds.  If  I  had  not 
hurt  my  leg,  and  been  otherwise  much  bruised, 
I  would  have  waited  on  you ;  but  hppe  this 
will  be  a  passable  excuse.  I  am,  with  re- 
BpecU  Sir,  your  most  obedient,  humble  ser- 
vant, 

*•  Thursdaif  Evening,  En.  Pellew." 

<  Services  performed  in  the  sight  of  thou- 
sands could  not  thus  be  concealed.  Praise 
was  lavished  upcm  him  from  every  quarter. 
The  corporation  of  Plymouth  voted  him  the 
freedom  of  the  town.  The  merchants  oi  Li- 
verpool presented  him  with  a  valuable  ser- 
vice of  plate.  On  the  5th  of  March  follow- 
ing  he  was  created  a  baronet,  as  Sir  Edward 
Pellew,  <rf'Treverry,  and  received  for  an  ho- 
norable augmentation  of  his  arms  a  civic 
wreath,  a  stranded  ship  for  a  crest,  and  the 
motto  '^Deo  adjuvante  Eortuna  sequatur." 
This  motto,  so  modest,  and  not  less  expressive 
of  his  own  habitual  feeling,  was  chosen  by 


fajmself^  in  preferenoe  to  one  proposed,  wbiA 
was  more  personally  compMmei^ary. 

*  Appreciating  Mr.  Coghlan'i(»  services,  and 
delighted  with  the  jt|dgnient  and  saUantry 
he  had  displayed,  Sir  Edward  placed  him  oa 
his  own  quarter-deck.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
add  that  the  career  <^  this  distinguished  offi. 
cer  has  been  worthy  of  his  in^oduction  to 
the  navy.'— p.  116-121. 

Mr.  Osier  has  produced  so  few  of  Lord 
BxnKMxdi's  letters,  that  we  are  tenq>ted  to 
add  to  the  foregoing  detailed  account  a  much 
shorter  one  from  his  own  pen,  written  in 
1810,  to  his  amiable  and  Me  friend  Mr. 
Locker  (for  many  years  his  secretary,  now 
one  of  the  commisstoners  in  Gireenwich  Hos- 
pital), and  published  by  this  gentleman  in  a 
very  clever  sketch  of  Lord  Exmouth's  life 
in  the  United  Service  Journal : — 

*  Why  do  you  ask  me  to  relate  the  wreck 
of  the  Dutton  ?  Susan  (Lady  Exmouth)  and 
I  were  driving  to  a  dinner  party  at  Plymouth, 
when  we  saw  crowds  runnmg  to  the  Hoe,  and 
learning  it  was  a  wreck  I  left  the  carriage  to 
take  her  (»,  and  joined  the  crowd.  I  saw 
the  loss  of  the  whole  five  or  six  hundred  was 
inevitable  without  somebody  to  direct  them, 
for  the  last  ofUcer  was  pulled  cm  shore  as  I 
reached  the  surf.  I  urged  their  return,  which 
was  refused,  upon  which  I  made  the  rope  fast 
to  myself,  ana  was  hauled  through  the  surf 
on  board — established  order,  and  did  not  leave 
her  until  every  soul  was  saved  but  the  boat- 
swain, who  would  not  go  before  me.  I  got 
safe,  and  so  did  he,  and  tiie  ship  went  all  to 
pieces ;  but  I  was  laid  in  bed  for  a  week  by 
getting  under  the  mainmast  (which  had  fallen 
towards  the  shore^  ;  and  my  back  was  cured 
by  Lord  Spencers  having  conveyed  to  me 


•  Now  Captain  Cogfalan,  potted  in  1810.  In  1800^ 
in  the  Viper  tand^  to  which  Sir  Edward  had  ap- 
pointed him,  Mr.  Coghlan  diatingaiahed  himself  on 
the  coaat  of  Prance  hy  a  ^cutting  (ml*  of  such  aeW 
as  procured  him,  we  well  rememoer,  the  applsoss  « 
the  whole  ooantry,  and  a  oommissbn  of  liooteoant  by 
a  special  order  in  conncii ;  for  his  leneth  of  service  m 
the  royal  navy  was  not  sufldient  to  allow  his  promo- 
tion in  the  ordinary  course.  Being  advanced  into  tbs 
Renard  sloop,  he  aflain  distinguished  himself  in  mm 
action  with  the  General  Emou^  and  aubseqiieou^, 
when  captain  of  the  Caledonia,  under  the  flsg  of  h^ 

Catron,  he,  with  his  characteristic  cooragji  and  m* 
eadea  a  party  of  seamen  and  marines  whicfa  landed 
and  stormed  Fort  Cassio.  near  Marseiliea.  •  Sc* 
*  James's  Naval  History,*  liL  64;  iv.  186;  343;  vl 
242,  for  these  and  other  instances  of  what  Mr.  Jamei 
justly  calls  the  *  splendid'  gallantry  of  this  offlotf. 
Mr.  James  relates  an  anecdote  which,  notwitbsten^ 
ing  the  undue  vigor  of  ^e  of  the  eipressioos^  we  wm 
venture  to  repeat.  It  is  said  that  the  oommaodera 
the  General  Emouf  hailed  the  Renard  in  Eoftliute 
Hrikt,  *  Strike  V  rephed  Coghlan— */fca<  I  wiU,  and 
d— d  hard  V  He  *  •trudc  to  hard,*  that  in  thirtyfiv« 
minutes  his  shot  set  the  enemy  on  fire,  and  loteo 
minutes  more  she  blew  iip  with  a  tremetidoos  explo- 
sion. True  to  the  school  in  whidi  be  had  been  taiignt, 
Captain  Coghlan  now  displayed  equal  energy  in  <|^ 
deavoring  to  rescue  the  vanquished  enemy,  and  by 
great  exertion  66  out  of  a  orew  of  160  were  ultimatelf 
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by  ktler  Hk  Majesty's  intentiai  to  dub  me 
baraiet  No  mooe  have  I  to  si^,  exoQf>t  that 
I  felt  more  j^easore  in  givmg  to  a  mother's 
aims  a  dear  little  iBfimt  «ily  uuree  weeks  old, 
than  I  ever  felt  in  my  life ;  and  both  were 
fiaved.  The  «^iQggle  she  had  to  intrust  roe 
with  the  bantluig  was  a  scene  I  cannot  de- 
scribe ;  ncnr  need  you,  and  ctmsequeotly  you 
will  never  let  this  be  visible.' 

*  Tiiis  injunction,'  Mr.  Locker  adds,  *  has 
been  scrupulously  observed  until  now  that 
^e  seal  of  secrecy  is  removed  by  his  death.' 

On  the  appearance  of  Mr.  Osier's  work, 
two  letters— Hme  anonymous^  and  the  other, 
we  suspect,  |»fetK2oi^»uni^— appeared  in  the 
Times  of  the  26th  S^>temb^  and  5di  Ooto- 
ber,  1835,  depreciatin|;  Sir  Edward  Pellew's 
mo-it  in  this  transaction,  and  pretending  to 
refute  'Oder's  false  and  bombastic  accounts.' 
These  letters  have  not  the  effirontery  to  ques- 
tion  the  mam  facU^  kit  they  assert  that  the 
oflScers  of  the  Dutton  would  have  done  just 
as  well  without  Sir  Edward's  interference— 
an<f  that,  in  truth,  his  personal  exertions,  so 
exaggerated  by  *  Osier's  bombastic  ac 
counts,'  did  not  in  any  considerable  degree 
contribute  to  the  final  result.  Now  Mr.  Os- 
ier's accounts  of  this  or  any  other  incident 
are  certainly  not  in  any  degree  chargeable 
with  bombast ;  and  the  whcde  statement  in 
these  letters  is  so  obviously  erroneous  in  fact, 
and  so  absurd  in  inference,  that  we  should 
not  have  condescended  to  allude  to  them  but 
for  the  sake  of  producing  another  witness  of 
this  interesting  scene,  who  writing  on  t^ 
9potj  and  at  Ike  mometUy  whoUy  unconnected 
ind  even  unacquainted  with  Sir  Edward 
PeSew,  has  left  an  account  above  all  suspi- 
cion of  partiality  or  mistake,  and  even,  if 
poesibie,  more  ho«iorable  to  Pellew  than  Mr. 
Osier's  own  narrative — ^we  mean  a  letter 
wrkten  to  Northcote,  the  painter,  by  his  bro- 
ther, which  Mr.  Osier,  m  consequence  of 
these  attacks,  has  very  properly  extracted 
from  *Northcote*s  Conversations^  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Times  of  the  15th  October, 
1885. 

'Phfuumih,  Jan.  28, 1796. 

*  We  have  had  a  terrible  succession  of  stor- 
my weather  of  late.  Thursday,  immediately 
after  dinner,  I  went  to  the  Hoe,  to  see  the  Dut- 
ton East  Indiaman,  full  of  troGps^  upon  the 
rocks  directly  under  the  flagstaff  of  the  cita- 
del. She  had  been  out  seven  weeks  on  her 
passage  to  the  West  Indies  as  a  transport, 
with  400  troops  on  board,  besides  women, 
children,  and  the  ship's  crew ;  and  had  just 
been  driven  bade  by  stress  of  weather,  with  a 
great  number  of  sick  on  board.  You  cannot 
conceive  anything  so  horrible  as  tK*5  appear- 
ance of  things  altogether  which  I  beheld  when 
I  first  arrived  on  the  spot.  The  ship  had 
struck  on  sunken  rocks,  somewhat  inclining 


on  one  side,  and  without  masts  or  bowsprit 
standing,  and,  her  decks  covered  vnth  soldiers 
as  thick  as  ther  could  possibly  stand  by  one 
anoth^,  with  tne  sea  breaking  in  a  horrible 
manner  all  around  them ;  and  what  still  added 
to  the  melanchbfy  grandeur  of  the  scene  was 
the  distress-guns,  which  were  fired  now  and 
then  directly  over  our  h^ds  from  the  cita- 
del. When  I  first  came  to  the  spot,  I  found 
thev  had  by  some  means  got  a  rope  with  one 
ena&stto  the  ship,  and  the  other  held  by 
people  on  shore,  by  which  means  ther  could 
yield  as  the  ship  swun^.  XJp<Mi  this  rope 
they  had  got  a  nns,  which  they  could,  by 
two  smaller  ropes,  araw  backwards  and  for- 
wards from  the  ^ip  to  the  shore.  To  this 
ring  they  had  put  a  loop,  into  which  each  man 
put  bis  arms,  and  by  this  means,  and  holding 
by  the  ring  with  his  hands,  he  supported  hinw 
self  hanging  to  the  ring,  while  he  was  drawn 
on  shore  by  the  people  there ;  and  in  this  man-> 
ner  I  saw  a  great  many  drawn  on  shore.-* 
But  this  proved  a  tedious  work ;  and  though  I 
looked  for  a  long  time,  yet  the  numb^^  on 
d$ck  were  apparently  undiminished ;  besides, 
from  the  motion  of  me  diip  by  rolling  <ni  the 
rocks,  it  was  not  possible  to  keep  the  rope 
equally  stretched,  and  Aram  this  cause,  as  well 
as  from  the  sudden  riong  of  the  waves,  ^ou 
would  at  one  time  see  a  poor  wretch  hannng 
ten  or  twenty  feet  above  the  water,  and  the 
next  you  would  loose  sight  of  him  in  the  foam 
of  a  wave,  although  some  escaped  better. 
But  this  was  a  scheme  which  the  women  and 
the  h^leas  and  many  of  the  sick  could-  not 
avail  themselves  of.  \  observed  with  some 
admiration  the  behavior  of  a  captain  of  a  man^ 
<^  war^  who  seemed  interested  m  the  highest 
d^;ree  for  the  safety  of  these  poor  wretches. 
He  exerted  himself  uncommonly,  and  directed 
others  what  to  do  on  shore,  and  endeavored 
in  vain,  with  a  lam  speaking  trumpet,  to 
make  himself  heara  by  those  on  board:  but 
nothing  could  be  heard  but  the  roaring  of 
the  wind  and  sea,  he  offered  anybody  five 
ffuineas  instantly  who  would  sufier  hioKBelf  to 
be  drawn  on  board  with  instructions  to  them 
what  to  do.  And  when  he  found  that  nobody 
would  accept  his  offer,  he  gave  an  instance  of 
the  hig;hest  heroism,  for  ne  fixed  the  rope 
about  himself,  and  eave  the  signal  to  be  drawn 
on  board.  He  had  his  uniform  coat  on,  and 
his  sword  hanging  at  his  side.  I  have  not 
room  to  describe  the  particulars ;  but  there 
was  something  grand  and  interesting  in  the 
thing,  for  as  soon  as  they  had  pulled  him  into 
the  ivreck,  he  was  received  with  three  vast 
cheers  by  the  people  on  board,  and  these  were 
immediately  echoed  by  those  who  lined  the 
shore,  the  garrison  walls,  and  lower  batteries. 
The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  rig  out  two  other 
ropes  like  the  first,  which  I  saw  him  most  ac- 
tive in  doing  with  his  own  hands.  This  quick- 
ened the  matter  a  good  deal ;  and  by  this  time 
two  larse  open  row-boats  were  arrived  from 
the  dock-yard,  and  a  sloop  had  with  difficulty 
worked  out  from  Plymouth  Pool.  He  then 
became  active  in  gettmg  out  the  women  and 
the  sick,  who  were  with  difficulty  got  into  the 
open  boats,  and  by  them  earned;  off  to  the 
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sloop,  which  kept  off  for  fear  of  being  stov 
against  theship*  or  thrown  upon  the  rocks. 

*  He  suffered  but  one  boat  to  approach  the 
ship  at  a  time,  and  stood  with  his  drawn  sword 
to  prevent  too  many  rushing  into  the  boats.-r- 
Amr  he  had  seen  all  the  people  out  of  the 
ship,  to  about  ten  or  fifteen,  he  fixed  himself 
to  tne  rope  as  before,  and  was  drawn  on  shore, 
where  he  was  again  received  with  shouts.' 
Upon  my  mquiring  who  this  gallant  officer 
was,  I  was  iim>rm^  it  was  8vr  Edward  Pel- 
Jew* 

On  the  9th  of  March,  Pellew  and  his  squa- 
dron again  put  to  sea,  and  on  the  21st  the  In* 
defatigable  fell  in  widi  and  chased  thi^ee  cor- 
vettes, one  of  ndiich  she  destroyed.  On  the 
Idth  April,  Captain  Cole  in  the  Bevolution. 
naire  took  L'Unit6  French  frigate,  Captain 
(afterwards  Admiral)  Linois,  after  a  short 
nght ;  and  Pellew  had  the  satisfaction  of  put- 
ting  in  its  fullest  light  the  merit  of  his  early 
friend — too  soon  lost  to  the  public  service ; 
for  he  died  at  Plymouth  in  1790,  almost  under 
Pellew's  eyes»  A  few  days  after,  the  Inde- 
iktigable  engaged  and  disabled  the  Virgmie, 
Captain  Bergeret,  who  fought  his  ship  with 
ffreat  skill  and  gaJlantry,  and  did  not  surren* 
der  till  another  of  the  British  squadron  came 
up.  No  one  could  do  more  justice  to  Ber- 
geret  than  Pellew ;  the  prisoner  became  his 
guest ;  and  the  Bn'tiah  Government  paid  this 
brave  Frenchman  the  compliment  of  ofibr- 
ing  him  in  exchange  for  Sir  Sydney  Smith, 
lately  made  prisoner  at  Havre.  Bergeret 
was  sent  to  France  on  parole  to  effect  this 
object :  but  not  having  succeeded,  he  honor- 
ably  returned  to  England.  Sir  Sydney,  how- 
ever,  in  about  two  years  after,  having  made 
his  escape,  the  Brhish  Government  set  Ber- 
geret  immediately  at  liberj^.  We  shall  meet 
him  again. 

The  probability  of  the  invasion  of  Ireland 
from  Brest  now  induced  the  Government  to 
watch  that  port  with  peculiar  attention,  and 
*a  large  share  of  this  important  duty  was  in- 
trusted to  Sir  Edward  Pellew.  We  can  find 
room  for  but  two  extracts  concerning  that 
long  and  arduous  blockade,  every  day  and 
hour  of  which  was  an  exertion  of  naval  skill 
and  moral  perseverance. 

*  Knowing  how  much  depended  on  his  vi- 
gilance. Sir  Edward  had  watched  Brest  whh 


the  most  anxious  atlQiitk)ii.  The  wind  blew 
generally  firom  the  eastward,  at  times  so 
strong  that  the  line-of-battle  ships  would  be 
under  a  close  reefed  maintop-aait  and  reefed 
fore-sail ;  and  the  weather  was  intensely  cold ; 
yet  he  went  every  morning  to  the^ma^-head, 
where  he  would  remain  making  his  observa. 
tions  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  day,  one 
of  the  older  midshipmen  beinff  usually  widi 
him.  ^  Well  I  remember,"  writes  one  of  hb 
officers,  **  that  on  being  one  day  relieved  to 
go  down  to  my  dinner,  I  was  obliged  to  have 
some  of  the  maintop-men  to  help  me  down  the 
^^^g«  I  was  so  benumbed  with  the  intense 
cold ;  yet  the  captain  was  there  six  or  se- 
ven  hours  at  a  time,  without  complainings  or 
taking  any  refreshment.*'  '—pp.  W8,  87. 

At  last,  in  December,  1796,  the  French 
fieet  made  its  celebrated  attempt  on  Ireland. 
Its  sortie  was  so  mismanaged,  that  if  an  ex- 
traordinary series  of  acddbnts  had  not  pre- 
vented a  meeting,  the  British  arms  would 
probably  have  had  a  nx>re  decisive  and  leas 
difficult  victory  that  any  they  have  ever 
gained. 


•  At  A  pablic  dinner  given  to  Sir  Edward  at  Ply- 
month,  immediately  after  the  event,  were  recited  some 
■tanias  which  are  now  inscribed  on  Lord  Exmouth's 
tomb.    For  the  oocaaion  which  produced  them,  the 
verses  were  very  well— but  they  are  hardly  desaving 
of  monumental  preservation— except,  indeed,  the  con- 
cluding line^  which  is  remarkable  for  its  appropriate 
viflorandpietv:— 
^May  thy  Redeemer  with  triumphant  arm 
fVom  thevasttoreck  of  all  things — re»cue  thsb  !' 
The  author  (not  named  by  Mr.  Osier)  is,  we  have 
heard,  Mr.  George  Eastlake  of  Plymouth. 


*Sir  E.  Pellew  had  stood  in  that  morning 

tDec.  16,]  with  the  Indefotigable  and  Revo- 
iitionnaire,  and  at  noon  came  in  sight  of  the 
enemy.  At  a  Quarter  before  five,  when  they 
had  all  0ot  under  way,  he  sent  oflf  Captain 
Cole  to  Uie  admiral,  and  remained  with  his 
own  ship  to  observe  and  embarrass  their 
movements.  With  a  boldness  which  most 
have  astonished  them»  accu^omed  though 
they  had  been  to  the  daring  manner  in  which 
he  bad  watched  their  port — under  easy  saiL 
but  with  8tudding..sails  ready  for  a  stwrt,  if 
necessary— he  kept  as  close  as  posdble  to  the 
French  admiral,  often  within  half-gun  shot; 
and  as  that  c^cer  made  signals  to  his  fleet, 
he  fhlsified  them  by  additional  guns,  ligfatB^ 
and  rockets.  At  half-past  eight,  when  the 
French  diips  were  observed  coming  round  the 
Saintes,  he  made  sail  to  the  north-west,  with  a 
light  at  each  mast-head,  constantly  malmg 
signals  for  Sir  J.  Colpoys,  by  firing  a  gun 
every  Quarter  of  an  hour,  throwing  up  rock- 
ets and  bummfi;  blue-lights.  At  midnight, 
having  received  no  answer,  he  tacked,  and 
stood  to  the  southward,  until  six  o'clock. 
Still  seeing  nothing  of  the  admiral,  and  re- 
fleeting  on  the  importance  of  conveying  the 
information  quickl^  to  £ngl8U[id,  he  gave  up 
the  hope  of  distinction  to  a  sense  of  duty,- and 
made  sail  for  Falmouth.  He  arrived  ute  in 
the  evening  of  the  20th.'— p.  138-140. 

The  fate  of  that  fleet— 4ts  cood  fortune  in 
escaping  the  British,  and  its  Qisaa^rous  con- 
test with  the  elements — is  well  known.  One 
of  the  two-deckers,  Les  Draite  de  VHomme^ 
after  having  been  blown  out  of  Bantry  Bav, 
had  arrived,  on  the  18th  of  January,  within 
a  few  leagues  of  her  own  coast,  when— late 
in  the  evening— Sir  Edward  PeDew,  with  the 
Indefatigable  and  Amazon,  fell  injwith  and 
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immediately  attacked  her.  It  was  Uowinga 
gale,  with  a  heavy  sea :  this  was  in  ftivor  of 
the  frigates,  as  it  impeded  the  Une-of-battle 
ship  in  the  use  of  her  lower-deck  guns.  The 
Indefatigable  fought  her  single-handed'  for 
more  than  an  hour  before  the  Amazon  could 
come  up.  The  gale  and  the  battle  Usted  all 
night.  The  damage  done  to  the  frigates  by 
the  heavier  metal  of  the  ship,  made  more  se. 
nous  1^  the  vbleoce  of  the  weather,  re- 
quired all  the  resources  of  seamanship  to  en- 
able them  to  keep  close  to  the  enemy*  The 
action  had  now  lasted  eleven  hours,  when — 
about  five  m  the  morning — the  officer  and 
men  who  were  on  the  look  out  in  the  Inde- 
fatigable descried  the  land  through  the  gloom ; 
her  course  was  immediately  altered,  and 
the  night  si^pial  of  danger  was  made  to  the 
Amazon,  which  with  equal  promptitude  wore 
to  the  northward*  The  enemy  did  not  yet 
see  the  danger  in  which  he  had  on  his  own 
coast,  involved  himself  and  his  pursuers,  and 
fencyin^  that  he  had  beaten  on  the  frigates, 
poured  mto  the  Indefatigable,  as  she  passed 
him  quite  dose  in  the  new  direction,  the  nK>st 
destructive  broadside  she  had  yet  received  : 
seven  shot  struck  the  hull,  all  the  three  lower 
masts  were  wounded,  and  an  infinity  of  da- 
m^  was  done  to  the  other  spars  and  rig- 
^Dg.  Mr.  Gaze,*  a  master's  mate,  and  Mr. 
Thompson/j*  the  acting  master,  by  great 
courage  and  exertion  saved  the  main-top- 
mast,  and  very  probably  the  ship. 

*  None  at  this  time  knew  how  desperate  was 
theh"  situation.  The  ships  were  in  the  Bay  of 
Audterne,  [a  little  to  the  southward  of  Brest,] 
close  m  with  the  surf,  with  the  wind  blowing 
a  heavy  gale  dead  on  the  shore,  and  a  tre- 
mendous sea  rolling  in.  To  beat  off  the  land 
would  have  been  a  difficult  and  doubtful  un- 
/  dertakii^  for  the  best  and  most  perfect  ship. 
The  Indefatigable  had  four  feet  water  in  the 
hold,  and  her  safety  depended  on  her  wounded 
spars  and  damaged  rigging  bearing  the  press 
of  sail  she  was  obligM^  to  carry ;  while  the 
etew,  thus  summoned  to  renewed  exertion, 
were  already  quite  worn  out  with  fatigue. 
The  fhte  of  the  other  ships  was  certain ;  for 
the  Amazon  had  all  her  principal  sails  disa- 
bled, and  the  Droits  de  I'Homme  was  unma- 
nageable. 

'The  Indefatig&ble  continued  standing  to 
the  southward  until  the  captain  of  the  mizen- 
tq)  gave  tlw  alarm  of  breafeers  on  the  lee  bow. 


The  ship  was  immediately  wore  in  eighteen 
fathom,  and  she  stood  to  the  ncHthward  till 
half  past  six,  when  land  was  again  seen  close 
a-head  on  the  weather-bow,  with  breakers 
under  the  lee.  Running  again  to  the  south- 
ward, she  passed  the  Droits  de  THomme, 
lying  on  her  broadaide  in  the  surf,  at  the  dis- 
tance  of  about  a  mile,  but  without  the  possi- 
bility of  giving  the  smallest  assistance.  Her 
own  situation,  indeed,  was  almost  hopeless; 
and  Sir  Edward  Pellew  himself  was  de^ly 
affected  when,  all  having  been  done  which 
seamenship  could  accomplish,  he  could  only 
commit  to  a  merciful  Providence  the  lives  of 
his  gallant  crew,  all  now  depending  upon  one 
of  the  many  accidents  to  the  masts  and  rig- 
ging which  diere  was  so  much  reascm  to  ap- 
nr^end.  Happily  the  sails  stood  well;  tihe 
indefatigable  continued  to  gain  by  every 
tack ;  and  at  eleven  o'clock,  with  six  feet  of 
water  in  her  hold,  she  passed  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  to  windward  of  the  Pfen- 
marcks ;  enabling  her  officers  and  men,  a^er 
a  day  and  night  of  incessant  exertion,  at 
length  to  rest  from  their  toil,  and  to  bless  God 
for  their  deliverance.  ^ 

.  *The  Amazon  struck  the  ground  about  ten 
minutes  after  she  ceased  nrin^.  Her  crew 
displayed  the  admirable  disciphne  which  Bn- 
tish  seamen  are  accustomed  to  maintain  un- 
der such  circumstances ;  more  creditable  to 
them,  if  possible,  than  the  seamanship  which 
saved  the  Indefatigable.  From  half  past  ^ve 
until  nine  o'clock  they  were  mnplojred  in 
making  rafts,  and  not  a  man  was  lost,  or  at- 
tempted to  leave  the  ship,  except  six,  who 
stole  away  the  cutter  from  the  stem,  and  were 
drowned.  Captain  Reynolds*  and  his  officers 
remained  by  tne  ship  until  they  had  seifely 
landed,  first  the  wounded,  and  afterwards 
every  man  of  the  crew.  Of  course  they  were 
made  prisoners,  but  they  were  treat^  well 
and  exchanged  not  many  months  aAer.'— pp. 

154-167. 

The  fate  of  the  Droits  de  THomme  was 
an  awful  contrast  indeed  to  that  of  the  Ama- 
zon. Four  dreadful  days  and  ni^ts  of  cold, 
thirst,  hunger,  and — the  main  cause  and 
fi^reatest  scourge  of  all — indisdpHne  and  coru 
fusion^  tortured  her  miserable  crew.  When 
the  danger  was  first  seen  they  gave  the  alarm 
to  fifly-five  English  prisoners,  officers  and 
m^  the  crew  and  passengers  of  a  letter-of- 
marque  taken  a  few  days  before :  these  seem 
to  have  preserved  their  senses;  and  to  have 
been  mainly  instrumental  in  saving  such  as 
were  saved.     By  the  close  of  the  third  day^ 


*  Mr.  Gaze  if  nowmaster-attendaDt  at  Sheemesa. 
niat  able  officer  was  rewarded  for  his  conduct  on  thia 
occaaknvwtth  a  maeter'a  warrant,  and  continued  with 
Lord  Ezmouth  to  the  laat  day  of  his  public  life.  It 
was  he  who  earned  the  dueen  Charlotte  in  such  ad- 
mirable style  to  her  poaition  offAlffiera.  Lord  Ex- 
mouth  knew  how  to  choose  his  friends,  and  never  de- 
iertedthem. 

tMr.  Thompson  alterwarda  rose  to  the  rank  of 
Ppat-captain,  and  marriad,  we  beliera,  a  lady  of  Lord 
KxoKwth's  family. 

VOU  tv.  11 


•  Captain  Reynolds,  one  of  tha  earliest  and  closest 
friends  of  Lord  Ezmouth,  perished  by  a  not  leas  (Ks 
treesing  shbwreck,  that  of  the  St.  Gteorge,  on  her  re 
turn  from  tne  Baltic,  in  the  disaatroua  winter  of  1811. 
She  and  the  Defence  which  attended  to  aaetst  her, 
were  wrecked  on  Christmaa-day,  and  only  eighteen 
men  of  the  two  ahips  were  aaved.  Rear-Admirai 
Reynolds  and  his  captain  remained  at  their  poata  till 
they  sunk  fit>m  the  inelemeocy  of  the  weather— 
stretched  on  the  quarter-deck,  nandnn-hand,  they 
WWB  ftvxan  to  death  together.     ^ 
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900  had  peruhed ;  on  the  fourth  morning  a 
consultation  was  held  to  ^orifice  som^  one 
to  be  food  for  the  remainder — the  cannibal- 
die  was  about  to  be  cast  when  two  vessels 
approached,  and  rescued  the  survivors  :  of  a 
total  number  of  between  1500  and  1600 — 
crew,  troops,  and  prisoners — it  would  seem 
ihsX  not  so  many  as  400  were  saved.  Com- 
modore Lacrosse,  captain  of  the  ship,  Grene- 
ral  Humbert,  commander  of  the  troops,  and 
three  British  Infantry  officer^  (prisoners)  re- 
mained on  the  wreck  till  the  last : — they  were 
taken  off  .on  the  fifth  morning,  exhausted  to 
the  last  extreme,  but  all  recovered. 

The  years  1797  and  1798  were  passed  in 
the  blockade  of  Brest  and  other  Chann^  ser- 
vices, with  great  perseverance  and  so  much 
success  that  in  the  course  of  1798  alone  Sir 
Edward's  squadron  took  no  fewer  than  fifteen 
of  the  enemy's  cruisers.  One  of  the  captures 
was  of  more  than  common  interest.  It  was 
La  Vaillante,  a  national  corvette,  taken  by 
the  Inde&tigable  after  a  chase  of  twenty-four 
hours.  She  was  bound  to  Cayenne  wkh  pii- 
•oners,  amongst  whom  were  twenty-nve 
priests ;  and,  as  passengers,  the  wife  and  fa- 
mily of  an  exiled  deputy,  M.  Rovdre,  who 
were  proceeding  to  join  him  with  all  they 
possessed — about  £8000.  Sir  Edward  and 
his  officers  vied  in  attention  to  the  poor  ec- 
clesiastics, and,  on  hmding  them  in  England, 
he  gave  them  a  supply  for  their  immediate 
wants ;  to  Madame  Rovdre  he  restored  the 
whole  of  her  property,  and  paid  out  of  his 
own  pocket  the  proportion  which  was  the  prize 
of  the  crew. 

Sir  Edward's  standing  now  required--ac. 
cording  to'  the  wise,  and  indeed  necessary, 
gradation  of  service — his  removal  (no  active 
captain  ever  considers  it  an  advancement) 
into  a  line-ofbattle  ship,  and  '  he  was  com- 
plimented with  the  command  of  the  Imp^tueux, 
the  most  beautiful,  and  probably  the  finest, 
ship  of  her  class.t  But  Mr.  Osier  tells  us 
that,  before  he  relinquished  his  frigate  com- 
mand, he  had  proposed  to  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  to  run  with  hn  httle  squadron 


«  One  o(  those,  Lieutenant  Pipon,  published,  in  the 
^  Navel  Chronicle,  vol.  vii.  p  465^  a  most  horribly  in- 
teresting account  of  this  shipwreck.  See  also  Jsmes, 
vol.  ii.  p.  16,  &«.,  for  a  detailed  account  of  this  re- 
markable fight  and  its  consequences. 

t  We  must  take  this  occasion,  once  for  all,  to  re- 
mark Mr.  Osier's  repeated  negligence  in  omitting  to 
state  the  force  of  the  ships  he  has  oooasion  to  men- 
tion. A  common  reader  has  no  mc  ans  of  supplying  the 
deficiency — we  have  had  some  little  trouble  in  Ascer- 
taining that  the  Imp^tueux  wa?  a  third-rate,  taken  on 
the  li*t  of  June,  but  she  cannot  be  properly  said  to 
have  belonged  to  a  c/a«#,  for  she  bore  the  singular 
denomination  of  a  7a  Mr.  Osier  is  also  occasionally 
negligent  of  his  dates.  It  seems  to  us  sarprising  that 
histonana  and  biographers  so  often  neglect  to  favor 
their  readers  with  a  running  date,  instead  ot,  or  in  ad- 
dition to,  the  running  title,  which  latter  in  such  works 
is  qmts  sttporflttoUB. 


into  Brest  harbor,  and  destroy  the  dismanM 
fleet.  If  Sir  Edward  made  such  a  proposi- 
tion,  we  agree  with  Mr.  Osier  (p.  176),  that 
it  afl^rds  a  strong  presumption  that  he  wooU 
have  succeeded ;  but  the  conception  is,  as  be 
admits,  <  daring  in  so  high  a  degree,'  and  sa 
near  to  *  impossibility,'  that  we  think  he  oo^ 
to  have  inoicated  at  least  the  authority  on 
which  he  has  made  the  statement. 

Before  Pellew  lefl  the  Indefatigal^  be 
was  tried  in  a  new  and  more  difficult  duty 
than  he  had  yet  experienced.  The  mutinies 
broke  out  We  shall  not  examine  (though 
they  well  deserve  the  attention  oC  naval  an- 
thorities)  the  general  opinions  which  Mr.  Oa- 
ler  reports  of  Shr  Edward  Pellew,  or  suggests 
from  nimself,  as  to  the  causes  of,  and  conduct 
of  Grovemment  in,  that  alarming  crisis :  we 
shall  confine  our  notice  to  Sir  EdwanTs 
practical  treatment  of  the  cases  that  occurred 
to  him.  The  Indefatigable  and  Phoebe,  Cap. 
tain  Bariow,  were  lyinc  iir  Falnwutfi  harbor 
under  sailing  orders*.  When  the  Indefatiga- 
ble was  to  l^  got  under  weigh,  the  lieufeoaot 
complained  to  the  captain  that  the  men  were 
sulky  and  would  not  go  round  with  the  cap* 
Stan :  Sir  Edward  instantly  came  forward, 
and  told  the  men  that  he  was  aware  of  A«r 
mutbous  design — ^then,  drawing  his  sword, 
he  ordered  the  officers  to  follow  his  exam* 
pie  :  « You  can  never  die  so  weU,'  he  said, 

*  as  on  your  own  quarter-deck  in  quelling  a 
mutiny  ;  and  now,  if  a  man  hesitate  to  (Siey 
•you,  cut  him  down  without  a  word.'  The 
crew,  accustomed  to  steady  discipline,  and 

*  attached  to  their  officers,'  says  Mr.  Osier, 
— awed,  WE  should  say,  by  the  dedsioD  of 
their  captain, — at  once  returned  to  their  duty, 
and  the  Indefatigable  was  soon  under  sau. 
Not  so  the  Phcebe ;  Captain  Barlow— who 
rahed  rather  to  be  sunk  in  her  by  tfie  fire  of 
his  commodore — was  obliged  to  submit,  and 
allow  the  ship  to  be  carried  to  the  east* 
ward. 

Again.  The  ship's  company  of  the  Im- 
p^tuetix,  which  belonged  to  Lord  Bridporfs 
fleet,  were  peculiarly  ill  affected,  and  aop- 
posed  that  Sir  Edward  PeUew  had  been  for 
that  very  reason  selected  to  command  them, 
his  frigate  having  been  alrr.ost  the  only  ship 
on  a  home-station  which  had  not  actually  mu- 
tinied: this  impression— and  a  mistaken  pride 
—confirmed  their  spirit  of  revolt.  This  ftflse 
feeling  would  probably  have  worn  out  at  sea 
as  they  had  become  better  acquafnted  with 
their  new  captain ;  but,  unfortunately,  Lord 
Bridport  anchored  his  fleet,  of  twenty  sail  of 
the  Ime,  in  Bantry  Bay : — 

•  Here  the  bad  spirits  of  the  fleet  had  lei- 
sure for  mischief,  and  facilities  to  oomnnmi- 
cate  with  one  another.  A  general  mutiny 
was  planned,  and  the  disgra&M  diaiftkcdiQD 
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of  setting  the  ezamid«  W9g  aatigned  to  tbe  Im- 
petueux. 

*  On  Thursdajr,  the  3()th  of  May,  at  noon, 
Sir  Edward,  being  engaged  to  dine  with  Sir 
Alan  Gardner,  bad  gone  to  dress  in  his  cabin, 
tearing  orders  with  the  officer  of  the  watch  to 
call  all  hands  at  the  usual  time,  one  watch  to 
clear  the  hawse,  and  the  other  two  to  wash 
decks.     When  the  order  was  given,  it  was 
obeyed  by  all  the  marines,  but  by  scarce  any 
of  the  sailors.     Very  shortly  after,  signal  was 
made  to  unmoor,  upon  which  a  noise  of  •*  No 
— no— no,**  was  heard  from  the  main  hatch, 
way,  and  the  seamen  came  pressing  forward 
ingreat  numbers;  those  hi  the  rear  crying 
""Goon — goonr    The  first  lieutenant,  Koss, 
and  lieutffliant  Stokes,  the  ofllcer  of  the 
¥ratch,  demanded  what  was  the  matter,  and, 
after  some  murmuring  were  told  that  there 
was  a  letter.     The  officers  asked  for  it,  that 
it  mieht  be  given  to  the  captain ;  but  the  cry 
of  •*  No— no — no !"  was  immediately  renewed. 
lieutenant    Ross   then    desired   Lieutenant 
Stokes  to  inform  the  captain,  upon  which  the 
mutineers  shouted,  *'One  and  all — one  and 
ail!"    Sir  £dvaid  iqatjantly  ran  out  in  his 
diessing-gown,  and  found  between  two  and 
three  hundrcMl  on  the  quarter-deck.    On  his 
appearance  the  damor  was  increased,  min- 
gled with  cries  (^  <<  A  boat— a  boatr    He 
asked  what  was  the  matter,  and  was  told  they 
had  a  letter  to  send  to  Lord  Bridport,  oom- 
pbkimns  of  tyranny  and  hard  usage.    He  de- 
manded the  letter,  declaring  that  he  would 
immediately  carry  it  himself  or  send  an  offi- 
cer with  it  to  ^  admiral ;  but  all  cried  out, 
*  No,  no— «  boat  of  our  own !"    He  perseted 
in  his  endeavors  to  pacify  them  as  long  as  a 
hope  remained  of  brinffin)?  them  to  reason, 
entreating  them  not  to  formt  their  character 
by  such  shameful  conduct    But  i^en  some 
or  the  rinigleaders,  declared,  with  oaths,  that 
they  iMutcThave  a  boat,  and  would  take  one, 
he  quietly  said,  ••  Ymi  wiUy  wiU  you?'*-^ye 
a  bnef  order  to  Captain  Boys,  of  the  mannes, 
and  sprang  to  the  cabin  for  his  sword.    The 
nuurines,  who  had  previously  withstood  every 
attempt  of  the  conspirators  to  seduce  them 
from  their  duty,  now  displayed  that  unwaver- 
ing loyalty  and  prompt  obedience,  for  which, 
in  the  most  trying  circumstances,  this  valua- 
ble force  has  always  been  distinguished.    Sir 
Edward  returned  instantly,  determined  to  put 
to  death  one  or  more  of  the  ringleaders  on 
the  spot,  but  the  evident  irresolution  of  the 
mutineers  spared  him  the  necessity.    He  im- 
mediately ordered  the  quarter-deck  to  be 
deared,  the  meudnes  to  be  posted  on  the  after- 
part  of  the  forecastle,  and  the  fore-pert  of  the 
quarter-deck  and  poop,  and  the  sentries  to  be 
Qoobled.    The  carpenter,  in  tiie  meantime, 
xan  to  Sir  Edward's   cabin,  and   brought 
swords  for  the  officers,  who,  at  the  first  alarni, 
had  hastened  to  place  themselves  by  their 
captam's  side.    The  mutineers,  after  a  mo- 
ment's  hesitation,  ran  off  the  quarter-deck, 
«nd  threw  themselves  down  the  hatchways, 
eidaiming  to  put  out  all  lights  and  remove 
^  ladders.     The  officers  fc^owed  them 
^Qidy,  and  soon  secured  the  ringleadeiB. 


Sir  Edward  himself  seized  one  of  the  most  vio- 
lent, and  threatening  him  with  instant  death 
if  he  resisted,  dragged  him  up  from  below  to 
the  quarter-deck.  The  letter,  an  unsigned 
one,  was  now  given  up,  and  the  ship's  com- 
pany  returned  ouietly  to  their  duty.  The  plot 
was  thus  entirely  disconcerted ;  for  the  crews 
of  the  other  ships,  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
attempt  and  its  milure,  but  waited  for  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Impetueux,  followed  her  when 
she  obeyed  the  aomirars  signaL'— p.  189-192. 

The  Imp6tuoux  was  immediately  ordered, 
with  Lord  Gardner's  squadron,  into  the  Me- 
diterranean, where  Sir  Edward  Pellew — in 
determined  opposition  to  the  more  temporiz- 
ing policy  of  Lord  St.  Vincent,  the  com- 
manaer-in -chief— insisted  on  the  trial  of  the 
mutineers,  of  whom  there  were  three  capi- 
tally convicted  and  executed.  At  the  mo- 
ment  of  execution,  Sir  Edward  addressed  a 
few  words,  first  to  hisybt/^u/ followers  from 
the  Indefktigable,  and  afterwards  to  the  rest 
of  the  crew :  *  Indefatigables,^  he  said,  *  stand 
aside !  not  one  of  you  shall  totich  the  rope. 
But  Tou  who  have  encouraged  your  shipmates 
to  the  crime  by  which  they  have  forfeited  their 
Uves,  it  shall  be  your  punishment  to  hang 
them.'— p.  195. 

The  Impetueux  was  soon  ordered  back  to 
Channel  service,  and  was  attached  to  the  ex- 
pedition against  FerroL  To  Sir  Edward 
rellew  was  committed  the  landing  of  the  army, 
which  he  accomplished,  after  silencing' a  for- 
midable battery,  without  the  loss  of  a  man ; 
and  when  the  military  commander  resolved 
to  abandon  the  attempt,  Sir  Edward,  who  took 
a  veiy  difierent  view  of  the  case,  entreated  to 
be  allowed  to  lead  on  with  his  sailors,  for  he 
was  satisfied  the  town  would  yiel(^.  Whe- 
ther this  was  rashness,  or  only  a  more  en- 
lightened and  bolder  judgnoent,  must  remain 
undecided;  but  again  the  whole  coarse  of 
Sir  Edward's  life  inclines  us  to  be  of  his 
opinion. 

The  Impetueux  now  subsided  into  the  or- 
dinary  routine  of  the  Channel  fleet,  and  the 
peace  of  Amiens  soon  placed  her  in  ordinary, 
and  her  captain  on  half-pay. 

But  his  active  mina  sought  for  employ- 
ment, and  the  character  (and  we  suppose  the 
affluence)  which  he  had  acquired  enabled 
him  to  aspire  to  a  hi^r  occupation  than  a 
repetition  of  his  farmmg  adventure*  At  the 
general  election  of  1802  he  was  solicited  to 
stand  for  Barnstaple,  and  was,  after  a  sharp 
contest,  returned  by  a  great  majority.  In 
the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  short  time 
that  he  attended  it,  he  took  little  share—his 
political  predilectk>ns  were  in  favor  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  and  he  would  therefore  have  been  natu- 
rally disposed  to  give  his  confidence  to  Mr. 
Addington,  who  had  latply  been  by  Mr.  Plttfs 
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advice  placed  at  tbe  head  of  die  government : 
but  Mr.  Addington  had  also  been  one  of  Sir 
Edward's  earliest  friends,  so  that  his  private 
feelings  as  well  as  his  public  principles  at- 
tached him  to  tliat  gentleman  ;  and  when  Mr. 
Pitt  and  his  own  personal  friends  afterwards 
appeared  disposed  to  oppose  Mr.  Addington, 
Sir  Edward  Pellew  disdained  to  shift  his 
colors.  He  adhered  to  Mr.  Addington  to 
the  close  of  his  administration,  and  preserved 
for  Lord  Sidmouth  to  the  last  a  warm  and 
reciprocal  private  friendship. 

But,  next  to  total  inactivity,  he  disliked  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  *  availed  himself  of 
the  earliest  opportunity  to  escape  from  it :' 
on  the  very  day  when  the  King's  message 
was  delivered,  which  indicated  a  renewal  of 
hostilities,  he  solicited  employment ;  and  on 
die  11th  March,  1803,  was  appointed  to  the 
Tonnant,  80,  in  which  he  hoisted  a  broad 
pendant,  and  with  a  small  squadron,  for  many 
arduous  and  anxious,  though  uneventful  win- 
ter-months blockaded  the  enemy's  squadron 
in  Ferrol.  From  this  duty  he  was  recalled 
ft)r  the  ostensible  purpose  of  being  consulted 
with  on  the  state  of  our  naval  defences — at 
that  period  a  most  important  sabject — ^but 
with  no  doubt  the  ulterior  view  of  having  the 
weight  of  his  opinion  in  parliament  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  motion  of  censure  against  Lord  St. 
Vincent  and  his  naval  administration,  which 
had  been  announced  by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  which 
was  to  be  supported  W  a  kind  of  coalition 
between  him  and  Mr.  Fox.  Sir  Edward  did 
not  deceive  the  expectation  of  his  friends. 
Tliough  he  had  no*  personal  obligations  to 
Lord  St.  Vincent,  and  though  he  admired 
Mr*  Pitt,  he  did  justice  to  the  former,  and 
could  not,  as  a  sea^fficer,  approve  the  coun- 
ter-system  of  naval  policy  proposed  by  the 
latter :  his  speech  utterly  defeated  the  mus- 
qidto  fleet,  as  he  pleasantly  and  effectively 
nicknamed  the  gun-boat  system*  which  Mr. 
Pitt  had  recommended  ;  and  the  opinion  of 
so  eminent  an  officer,  fresh  and  triumphant 
from  the  practical  exercise  of  his  opinions, 
had  in  all  points  of  the  question  its  due  weight 
with  the  House  and  the  country,  and  even — 
as  it  appeared  by  his  measures  when  he  soon 
after  came  into  power— on  Mr.  Pitt  himself. 
The  stifle  of  the  speech  seems  to  have  been 
not  unequal  to  its  matter.  We  remember  to 
have  heard  it  spoken  of  at  the  time  as  a  strong 
specimen  of  mother.wit  and  natural  elo- 
quence, and  H  was  much  applauded  by  such 
judges  as  Sheridan  and  Courtenay — the  lat- 


•  When  Sir  Edward  Pellew  heard  one  of  bis  naval 
friends  expatiating  on  theefiect  with  which  gun-boats 
might  be  employed  against  a  line-of-battle  ship,  be 
druy  replied,^*  I  should  choose  to  be  in  theline-of- 
battle  8hip.*~|>.  216. 


ter  of  whom  said,  that  'as  long  as  eloqueooe 
shall  consist  in  c^orrect  judgment  and  ford- 
ble  expression,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the 
gallant  officer  has  shown  rhetorical  powen 
of  no  ordinary  quahty.' 

A  general  promotk>n  now  (April  23, 1804) 
advanced  Sir  Edward  to  the  rank  of  Rear- 
Admiral  of  the  White,  and  he  was  immedi- 
ately appointed  Commander-in-Chief  in  the 
East  Indian  seas.  He  hoisted  his  flag  in  the 
Culloden,  appointed  as  his  captain  (>iptaiii, 
now  Sir  Chnstopher,  Cole,  (the  younger  bro- 
ther  of  his  early  firiend,)  who  distingoiahed 
himself^  in  1810,  by  the  capture  of  Baoda  by 
storm — and  was  knighted  for  that  brilliaiit 
exploit.  Sir  Edward  Pellew  had  not  been 
long  in  the  East  when  he  was  surprised  by 
the  arrival  of  Sir  Thomas  Troubridge  with 
an  order  to  assume  the  conmiand  of  tbe 
eastern  and  nx>re  desirable  portion  of  die 
station* 

*  When  Sir  Thomas  went  an  board  the  Cul- 
loden on  his  unwelcome  errand.  Sir  Edward 
inquired  if  he  had  brought  out  his  own  letters 
of  recall.  Finding  that  the  Admiralty  had 
overlodced  the  essential  step  of  sending  them, 
he  declared  that  till  they  arrived  beccnildDOt 
resign  eLoy  part  of  bis  command ;  he  was 
chai^gedwithitby  the  King,  and  was  reqvired 
by  thereffulatioos  of  the  service  to  hold  it  till 
recalled  by  the  same  authority.  Sir  Thaam 
thought  tliat  a  commission  was  cancelled  \rj 
a  posterior  one,  without  a  direct  recall ;  but 
Sir  Edward,  who  was  equalled  by  few  in  his 
knowledge  of  naval  law,  found  iteasy  tocoa- 
vinoe  him  to  the  contrary,  or  at  least  to  reftite 
his  arguments.' — ^p.  229. 

This  explanation  of  one  of  the  most  criti- 
cal and  questionable  actions  of  Lord  Ex- 
mouth's  life  is,  we  believe,  entirely  errooe- 
ous.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  some/or 
mal  errors  in  this  statement,  which,  however 
trivial  they  might  be  on  other  occasions,  are 
of  importance  when  the  whole  case  is  rested 
on  a  mere  formality.  Tliere  is  no  such  thing 
in  the  naval  service  as  letters  of  reeaU^-^iftt 
are  naval  commissions  granted  by  the  Ei^^^ 
but,  passing  over  these  verbal  mistakes,  we 
think  we  may  assert  that  Mr.  Osier  is  sujb. 
stantially  wrong.  We  remember  the  ato, 
and  it  was  canvassed  with  great  interest  at 
the  time,  and  we  never  heiuti  the  allegation 
of  any  defect  of  official  form.  Sir  Edward's 
original  commission  was  cancelled  not  merely 
by  the  new  commission  to  Sir  Thomas  Trou- 
bridge for  part  of  the  fcation,  but  by  a$uAer 
new  conunission  to  Sir  Edward  himself  for 
the  remaining  part,  and  both  these  commis- 
sions were  from  the  same  authority  aud  in 
the  same  form  as  the  original  commissioBi 
so  that  the  quibble  mentioned  hr  BIr.  Osier 
wookl  have  been  abnad.    We  have  alwajt 
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understood  that  Sir  Edward  Pellew  rested  his 
perilous  disobedience  of  orders  on  the  high 
ground  of  political  expediency— on  the  force 
of  the  enemy  in  Uiose  seas — on  the  state  of 
his  own  preparations  for  opposing  that  force — 
neither  of  which,  he  alleged,  could  have  been 
known  to  the  Admiralty  at  the  time  they  had 
dispatched  Sir  Thomas  Troubridge  to  divide 
^e  station  in  which  the  operations  were  to  be 
carried  on,  and  the  forces  by  which  only  they 
could  be  efiected.  He,  accordingly,  not  only 
retained  his  entire  command,  but  took,  after  a 
violent  contest,  the  intended  commander-in- 
ebk^  and  the  ships  that  had  accompanied  him, 
under  his  own  orders  upon  his  own  dictato- 
rial responsibility* 

This  was  undoubtedl}; — in  our  judgment — 
die  boldest  of  all  S^r  Edward  Pellew's  ac- 
tions, but  like  all  the  others  it  was  fully  suc- 
cessful. The  government  at  home,  though 
plitically  hostile  to  Pellew,  were  satisfied  by 
his  reasons ;  and  they  adopted  his  views  of 
die  public  service  in  diat  quarter  of  the  world 
by  continuing  Sir  Edward  in  his  original  com- 
mand, and  appointing  Sir  Thomas  Trou- 
bridge to  that  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which,  however,  this  gallant  officer  was 
doomed  i^ver  to  reach.  His  ship,  the  Blen- 
h^m,  had  been  ashore,  and  was  considered 
not  sea-worthy.  Sir  Edward  Pellew  'en- 
treated him  to  accept  any  other  ship  on  the 
station  for  his  flag,  and  send  the  Blenheim  to 
be  docked  at  Bombay ;  but  Sir  Thomas  plac- 
ed a  &tal  reliance,'  says  Mr.  Osier,  (p.  223,^ 
on  his  own  judgment.  The  Blenl^im  sailea 
in  company  with  the  Java  fagate,  and  after, 
the  5th  of  February,  1797 — ^whenthcy  parted 
company  from  the  Harrier  in  a  gale  of  wind 
and  appaient  distress — ^neither  was  ever  iigain 
heard  of. 

Of  die  events  of  Sir  Edward's  Indian  com- 
mand we  shall  only  mention  two.  The 
French  Captain  Bergeret,  his  old  acquaint- 
ance and  former  opponent  in  the  Virrinie, 
was  again  taken  in  a  privateer  frigate  of  thir- 
ty-six guns,  after  a  most  ffallant  defence 
against  the  superior  force  of  me  St  Fiorenzo, 
and  brought  on  board  the  Culloden.  The 
meeting,  under  such  circumstances,  was  very 
affecting,  and  Sttr  Edward  treated  Bergeret 
with  the  most  friendly  and  consolatory  atten- 
tbn. 

While  in  the  Tonnant  he  had  ^ne  in  quest 
of  a  Dutch  squadron  of  three  sad  of  the  line 
and  several  frigates,  destined  for  the  East 
Indies,  but  was  unable  to  come  up  with  them. 
He  now  found  that  they  had  reached  Java ; 
and  in  his  series  of  judicious  operations  he 
captured  and  burned  them  all.  On  one  of 
those  occasions  he  had  the  happiness  to  wit- 
ness the  gallantly  of  his  seconci  son.  Captain 
PiMwood  Pellew,  of  the  Tei^sichor,  who. 


with  500  picked  men  in  the  boats  of  the 
whole  squadron,  was  sent  to  destroy  the 
PhcEnix,  a  forty-gun  frigate,  two  corvettes, 
two  sloops  of  20  guns,  and  three  brigs  of  14, 
which — at  the  sight  of  the  British— had  run 
ashore  under  the  extensive  batteries  of  Ba- 
tavia. 


*  The  decision  of  Captain  Pellew,  which 
scarcely  aUowed  them  time  to  man  their  guns, 
made  their  fire  almost  hamdess.  He  boarded 
Uie  Phcenix,  whose  crew  quitted  her  on  his 
approach ;  turned  her  guns  on  the  other  arm- 
ed vessels ;  burnt  all  the  shipping,  except  three 
merchant-vessels,  which  were  brought  awar ; 
and  in  less  than  two  hours  return^  with  the 
boats,  having  effected  the  whole  service  with 
no  greater  loss  than  one  man  killed,  and  four 
wounded.' — p.  243. 


The  line-of-batde  ships  were  taken  and  de- 
stroyed in  the  following  year,  at  Griessee, 
a  fortified  harbor  at  the  other  extremity  of 
the  island. 

Mr.  Osier  produces  abundant  testimony  to 
Sir  Edward's  less  striking,  though  not  less 
valuable,  services  in  the  protection  of  our  im- 
mense commerce  in  those  extensive  seas. 
At  last,  the  time  of  his  service  having  expired, 
he  sailed  homewards  from  India  in  Febru- 
ary, 1809.     Off  the  Isle  of  France,  the  Cul- 
loden and  a  fleet  of  Indiamen  under  her  con- 
voy encountered  a  violent  hurricane — ^four  of 
the  convoy  foundered— the  Culloden  was  only 
saved  by  great  exertion — ^but  before  she  ar- 
rived in  England  had  an  even  more  narrow 
escape  fh)m  fire.     She  had  once  before  been 
on  fire  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  when  the  ad- 
mirable presence  of  mind  of  the  admiral  sav- 
ed her.     The  details  of  this  event  were  re* 
lated  by  an  eye-witness  in  the  Paisley  Ad- 
vertiser of  the  2d  February,  1888,  which 
we  rather  wonder  Mr.  Osier  has  not  inserted. 
We  notice  them  for  one  remaricable  feet — 
at  the  appalling  cry  of-  <  The  magazine  is  on ' 
fire !'  and  before  tiie  conduct  of  the  admiral 
had  inspired  confidence  in  the  ship's  com- 
pany,  about  a  dozen  of  the  crew  had  jumped 
overboard — ^they  were  picked  up — ^but  when 
the  danger  was  over,  Sir  Edward  caused 
them  to  be  punished  at  the  san^ay  for  their 
insubordination    and    pusffiammity.      *We 
were  all,' he  said  to  the  oflfenders,  *in  equal 
danger ;  but  if  all  had    behaved    like  you, 
where  would  have  been  the  ship  and  the  Uves 
of  all  V    The  second  fire  happened  the  day 
before  her  arrival  at  Rymouth — a  gunner's 
mate,  finding  they  were  near  home,  thought 
it  high  time  (not  being  it  seams  a  very  rapid 
penman)  to  prepare  a  letter  to  his  vme  an- 
nouncinghis  return — but  ink  being  wantibg, 
he  diluted  a  little  gunpowder  with  vinegar  in 
a  phial,  which  he  hung  on  a  nail  in  the  ma^a- 
zine  passage,  while— h  being  ^lunday— he, 
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with  the  rest  of  the  ahb'i  oom^yy  attended 
divine  worship  on  deck.  While  they  were 
thus  employed,  some  accident  (perhaps  the 
roll  of  the  ship)  threw  down  and  broke  the 
phial  of  factitious  ink*  and  as  the  weather  was 
very  hot  the  solution  soon  dried.  When  the 
man  returned  after  service  to  begin  his  letter, 
his  phial  was  gone,  and  unfortunately  he  took 
his  candle  out  of  the  lantern  to  kx>k  after  it ; 
«  spark  fell  on  the  dried  sohition,  which  Uaz- 
ed  up  and  set  fln  to  some  combustible  mat- 
ters, (indeed,  what  onboard  ship  except  the 
ffuns — ^is  not  combustible  ?)  and  the  ship  was 
m  a  moment  on  fire,  and,  we  need  not  add,  in 
the  most  alarming  Quarter.  On  this  occcu 
Bion,too,the  admiral's  conduct  was  equally 
prompt,  cool,  and  effective,  and  those  who 
saw  him  on  both  these  occasions,  declare  that 
they  never  were  so  struck  by  his  superiori^ 
as  in  the  tranquil  and  almost  indifierent  air 
which  he  assumed  on  these  trying  occasions, 
andbywliichhe  imparted  to  the  ship's  com- 
pany  that  calmness  and  confidence  which 
alone  could  have  saved  them. 

On  his  return  to  England  he  remained  a 
short  time  ashore,  but  the  evacuation  of  the 
Scheldt  having  given  the  North  Sea  squad, 
ion  a  great  importance.  Sir  Edward  Peliew 
was  sheeted  to  command  it,  and  he  hoisted 
his  flag  on  board  the  Christian  VII.  The 
prudence  of  the  enemy  gave  him  no  oppor- 
tunity for  any  peculiar  exploit.  The  only 
anecdote  which  Mr.  Osier  gives  is  one  which 
we  quote  only  to  contradict.  He  states  that 
the  northern  pilots  having  one  day  refused, 
on  account  of  the  state  of  &e  weather,  to  take 
the  fleet  out  of  the  Downs,  when  there  was 
an  alarm  of  the  enemy's  putting  to  sea — 

'Pellew  then  enforced  his  order  to  sail,  de- 
claring that  he  would  hang  the  pilot  who 
should  nm  his  ship  on  shore ;  and  to  give  ef- 
fect to  this  threat,  he  caused  gantlets  to  be 
rove  to  the  yard-arms.'— p.  284. 

Such  a  menace  would  have  been  absurd 
on  the  &ce  of  it,  and  we  can  venture  to  state 
that  nothing  whatsoever  of  the  kind  occurred. 
The  pflots  certainly  represented  the  difiicul- 
ty  of  the  case ;  bat, — ^tbey  nevertheless  pro- 
mising to  do  their  utmost  to  secure  the  safety 
of  the  fleets — Sir  Edward,  with  his  usual  de. 
cision,  at  once  took  upon  hmselfihe  whole 
responsibility.  Not  even  a  verbal  threat  was 
used.  Indeed  we  wonder  that  a  man  of 
Mr.  Osier's  good  sense  should  have  repeated 
so  idle  a  story. 

In  the  spring  of  1811  Sir  Edward  Peliew 
stR^ceeded  Sir  Charles  Cotton  in  the  Medi- 
terranean  command*  The  magnitude  and 
state  of  readiness  of  ^  Toulon  squadron, 
and  the  symptoms  of  resistance  to  the  des- 
potism  Of  Bonaparte  which  began  to  exhibit 


themselves  on  dl  the  Eiurqiean  diores  of  diat 
sea,  rendered  this  now  in  every  point  of  view 
the  most  important  of  our  naval  commands. 
The  events  are  too  recent  to  need,  and  too 
various  and  compUcated  to  admit,  any  illus- 
tration  from  US';  we  must,  ho weveiy  observe 
that  as  to  this  important  part  of  Sir  Edward's 
life,  Mr.  Osier  seems  very  imperfectly  io- 
formed,  and  gives  us  very  httle  detaiL  The 
following  passage  is  ahnost  all  that  he  says 
to  illustrate  a  species  of  merit  which  Sir  Eid. 
ward  had  not  before  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing :— 

^Perhaps there  was  no  ambaasador  OD  whoa 
a  greater  diolomatic  reqxNSsibility  was  ira- 
powd,  than  the  commander  in  the  Jleditem> 
nean.  It  formed  by  much  the  largest,  and 
most  anxious  portion  of  Collingwood^  duties; 
and  the  greatness  of  the  trust — the  impossi- 
bility of  confiding  it  to  another  than  the  com- 
mander on  the  station. — and  the  uncommon 
ability  with  which  C<41ingwood  sustained  % 
gave  the  British  government  mudi  uoeasioess 
when  the  state  or  that  officer's  health  threat- 
ened to  deprive  them  of  his  services.  It  ia- 
creased  materially  in  extent  and  importance 
afler  Sir  Edward  succeeded  to  the  commaod, 
when  Ae  reverses  of  the  French  in  Russia 
opened  a  prospect  of  deliverance  to  all  the 
states  alone  the  shores  of  the  Medlterraneao, 
including  the  southern  provinces  of  France  it> 
self.  Sir  Edward  exerted  himself  unceasing 
to  prepare  them  for  this  coDsuDunatiQn,  m 
to  encourage  them  to  seize  the  first  oppor^ 
nity  to  eficct  it;  and  the  judgm<»it  ne  dis- 
played in  these  services  obtained  from  a  Bri- 
tish  Cabinet  Minister  the  declaration  that, 
**  Great  as  he  may  be  as  a  sea-officer,  be  ii 
still  greater  as  a  statesman."  '—pp.  278»  279. 

All  this  diplomatic  honor  he  would  have 
gladly  exchanged  for  what  he  called  ^oiu 
glorious  day*  with  the  Toulon  fleet;  and 
once  or  twice  he  had,  by  the  extraordinary 
skill  and  boldness  wifii  which  the  inshore 
squadron  was  directed  by  him,  and  managed 
by  its  officers,  a  chance  of  bringing  them  io 
action — but   the  afiairs  of  Bonaparte  bad 
now  become  too  critical  to  allow  bun  to  ruo 
the  risk  of  a  naval  defeat,  and,  accordingljy 
the  magnificent  array  of  twen^-two  sail  d 
the  line — ^including  six  large  thiee-deckerB— 
which  he  had  colfected  in  Toulon,  remained 
idle  spectators  of  the  waning  fortunes  of  dieir 
master.     One  of  the  last  blows  struck  was 
the  capture  of  Genoa  by  a  land  force  uoder 
Lord  W.  Bentinck  and  a  squadron  o^  Si 
Edward's  fleet  under  Comnoodore  Sir  J« 
Rowley.     All  the  places  of  str^igth  round 
the  Gulf  of  Speczia  capitulated,  and  prepara- 
tions were  making  for  the  attack  of  the  towfli 
when  the  arrival  of  Sir  Edward  hMUself  with 
several  line-of-battle  ships  rendered  resistanca 
unavailing-Tthe  city  surrendered— r^ur  ff^ 
brigs  were  takM^  flind  a  fij:ie  74  «n  the  itocb 
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was  completed  and  launched,  and  8t3I  re- 
mains in  our  service  under  the  appropriate 
name  of  the  Gtruki,  Thus  it  was  Sir  Ed- 
ward's  good  fortune  to  mve  to  the  British 
navy  the  ^&^jpr»e  of  the  ReTolutionary  war 
and  the  tost!  and  to  have  received,  also,~the 
Jirst  and  the  kuft  title  of  honor  which  had  been 
conferred  for  naval  services. 

Even  before  his  arrival  in  England  he  was 
created  Baron  Exmouth  of  Canonteign,  a 
mansion  and  estate  in  the  south  of  Devon 
winch  he  had  purchased  for  a  family  proper- 
ty^  and  the  pension  was  settled  on  him  which 
is  usually  granted  when  a  peerage  is  con- 
ferred for  eminent  public  services.  He  also 
received,  on  the  extension  of  the  Order  of 
the  Bath,  the  Gross  of  Knight  Commander. 
Some  suipr^  has  been  expressed,  and  Mr. 
Osier  seems  to  share  it,  that  Lord  Exmouth 
<fid  not  at  once  receive  the  Grand  Cross ; 
bat  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  first  in- 
stance  the  second  cross  was  given  to  all 
those  officers  who  had  previously  received 
die  distinction  of  knighthood  for  service,  and 
tliat  it  was,  as  Sir  Edward  PeUew,  ^t  he 
was  made,  according  to  the  general  rule,  a 
Knight  Commander.  Next  year  his  general 
services  were  most  properly  acknowledged 
hy  the  further  distinction  of  me  Grand  Cross. 

The  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  soon 
required  a  British  force  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  Lord  Exmouth  was  again  selected  for 
this  service,  and  again  he  performed  with 
his  usual  prudence  and  energy  all  the  duties 
which  the  position  of  affairs  required  or  ad- 
mitted* 

Marseilles  had  shown  some  disposition  to 
the  Bourbons,  and  Marshal  Brune  was  march- 
mg  from  Toulon  upon  that  city,  avowedly 
to  destroy  it.     Lord  Exmouth  on  this  emer- 

fency  took  upon  himself  to  embark  about 
000  men,  part  of  the  garrison  of  Grenoa, 
with  which  he  sailed  to  Marseilles  and  land-, 
ed  in  time  to  defeat  the  intentions  of  Brune. 
Forty  years  before  he  had  landed  at  Mar- 
seilles a  poor  penniless  boy  turned  out  of  his 
ship— he  now  entered  it  a  British  admiral 
and  peer,  and,  what  was  still  more  gratifying 
to  him,  a  conqueror  and  deliverer !  The  in- 
halMtants,  grateful  for  their  preservation, 
were  unceasing  in  their  attentions  to  the  fleet 
and  army,  and,  as  a  mark  of  their  sense  of 
his  important  services  to  their  city,  they  pre- 
sented  him  <  with  a  large  and  beautiful  piece 
of  plate  executed  in  F^is,  bearing  a'medal- 
Kon  of  the  noble  admiral  and  a  view  of  the 
fori  of  MarseiDes^  and  the  Boyne,  his  flag- 
ship, entermg  it  full  sa3,  with  tins  simple  and 
expressive  inscription — ^A  VArrdrfU  Lord 
Exmou&i — La  ViUe  de  Marseilles  reeonnoi' 
janle/"— p.  292. 
'  Peace  now  having  beien  restored  on  ibe 


European  co<^ent,  the  Britzsh  government 
took  advantage  of  the  large  fleet  which  had 
been  assembled  in  the  Mediterranean  to  put 
a  check  upon  the  piratical  oppressions  of  the 
Barbary  powers,  *  to  which,  says  Mr.  Osier, 
'  all  the  marhhne  population  of  the  smaller 
Mediterranean  states  were  continually  ex- 
posed, while  the  great  naval  powers  were 
deterred  firom  exterminating  these  pirates, 
either  by  more  pressing  concerns,  or  by  the 
failure  of  diflRn^nt  expeditions  which  had  been 
attempted.'  This  is  not,  we  conceive,  an 
exact  statement  of  the  case,  which  was  not 
quite  so  clear  in  principle  as  Mr.  Osier  seems 
to  fliink — the  Barbary  cruisers  were  indeed 
commonly  called  pirates,  and  undoubtedly 
their  vessels  were  of^en,  particularly  in  for- 
mer times,  guilty  of  piratical  practices,  but 
they  affected  to  recognise  the  ihcory^  at  least, 
of  international  law,  and  to  capture  the  sub- 
jects  only  of  states  with  which  they  should 
be  at  war.  This  principle,  which  no  mari- 
time  nation  could  deny,  the  Barbary  states 
abused  by  maintaining,  from  the  earliest 
^mesy  pcipetwU  hostiliUes  against  all  Chris, 
tendom — an  outrageous  assumption,  in  which, 
however,  we  fear,  Christendom  was  the  first 
a^^ressor,  fer  it  had  from  the  times  of  the 
Crusades  professed  everlasting  war  to  all 
infidels.  This  abuse,  however,  had  been 
gradually  corrected  by  both  parties  in  mo- 
dern times,  and  latterly  the  Barbary  states 
afilected  only  to  capture  the  subjects  of  those 
with  whom  they  were  actually  at  war.  We 
do  not  say  bond/de  at  war,  for  these  wars 
were  for  the  most  part  only  pretexts  for  pi- 
ratical practices,  and  of  course  were  made 
only  against  the  weaker  powers.  The  in- 
terests of  England  are  so  identified  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  maritime  ri^ht  of  belli- 
gerents, that  it  was  neither  her  duty  nor  her 
policy  to  volunteer  the  redressing  of  the  abuses 
of  a  system  which  did  not  injure  her,  and 
which  were  founded  on  a  principle  which  she 
herself  always  maintained.  This  and  the 
complicated  connection  of  the  Barbary  states 
with  the  Turkish  empire,  and  the  fear — now 
sofdlyjusl^d^'—ck  disturbing  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  ex- 
posing  those  African  ports  to  attempts  on  the 
part  of  France,  have  been  the  causes  which 
for  so  long  a  time  inclined  Engkind — and 


•  The  Engilsh  goyemment  seems  to  have  become 
qake  indifferent  to  the  occupation  of  Algiers  by  the 
French,  and  to  have  lost  sigin  of  all  the  strange  cir- 
cumstances attending  it  Let  it.  however,  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  ministry^ 
UUNijii  it  could  not  object  to  a  fmoeUigw^fU  attack 
on  Algiers— insisted  upon  and  obtained  ftom  Cbariea 
X  's  government  an  assurance  that  it  was  not  to  be 
held  as  a  poattssian.  and  that  this  aawxanct  was  re- 
peated by  LoiBS  Philippe  with  the  stt^n^xpemmal 
jfUdtre$  of  sincerity  and  good  faith.  Yet  see  tha 
resDlt!  ^,,     „.   , -., 
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analogous  feelinga  probably  <q;)emted  witb 
France — to  a  system  of  non-intervention  with 
the  Barbary  states.  But  our  statesmen  had 
obMTved  these  mal-practices  with  increasing 
disgust,  and  particularly  that  of  treating  their 
■prisoners  of  war  as  slaveSf  which,  though 
consistent  with  the  ancient  law  of  nations, 
and  still  practised  by  the  Arabs  and  other 
orientals,  had  never  been  admitted  by  civil- 
ized Europe.  Our  ministers  therefore  were, 
we  presume,  not  soiry  when  the  possession 
of  Malta  and  the  lon^ui  Islands,  and  our  al- 
liances with  Sardinia  and  Naples,  not  only 
gave  them  the  right,  but  imposed  the  duty, 
of  interference ;  and  Lord  Exmouth  was  ac 
cordingly  directed,  as  Mr.  Osier  states,  to 
proceed  to  the.  three  Regencies  to  demand 
.the  immediate  liberation  of  aD  Ionian  cap- 
lives  as  British  subjects,  and  to  insist  on 
peace  between  them  and  Sardinia  and  Na- 
pies,  and  a  liberation  of  captives  on  ex- 
change or  ransom.  This  was  easily  ar- 
ranged at  Algiers.  On  {proceeding  to  Tunis, 
however, 

*  accident  gave  an  entirely  new  character  to 
the  subsequent  proceedings.  Lord  Exmouth 
had  directed  the  interpreter  to  tell  the  Bey  that 
it  would  be  very  agreeable  to  the  Prince  Re- 
gent  if  slavery  were  abcdished  ?  but  the  inter- 
preter,by  mistake,  said  that  the  Prince  Regent 
had  determined  to  abolish  it.  Upon  this,  the 
negotiation  was  suspended ;  and  the  Divan 
assembled.  Lord  Exmouth  soon  became 
aware  c^  the  mistake,  and  availing  himself  of 
the  important  advantage  which  it  gave  him,  he 
allowed  them  two  hours  for  deliberation,  and 
retired  to  the  consul's  house  to  await  the  re- 
sult. Before  the  time  expired,  he  was  sent  for, 
and  informed  that  the  Divan  had  deliberated 
on  his  proposal,  and  would  comply  with  it. 
Proceeding  to  Tripoli,  he  made  a  sunilar  de- 
mand, and  it  was  there  submitted  to  without 
hesitatiofi.'— p.  200. 

This  accidental  success  induced  Lord  Ex- 
mouth— ^who  had  occasion  to  return  to  Algiers 
for  another  olgect — to  endeavor  to  carry  the 
same  point  there,  but  he  faile*d  ;  his  own  per- 
son, and  those  of  his  officers  who  happened  to 
be  on  shore,  were  insulted,  and  their  lives  en- 
dangered ;  and  when  they  got  to  the  ships — 
the  state  of  the  wind  rendering  it  impossible  to 
attack  the  town — a  nesotiation  was  com- 
menced, which  postponed  the  question  to  the 
result  of  ulterior  communications  to  be  held 
with  the  Ottoman  Porte  and  the  Cabinet  of 
St.  James's.  If  Mr.  Osier's  information  be 
correct,  and  these  proceedings  were  fio<  justi- 
fied by  the  Enelish  Admiral's  instructions. 
Lord  Exmouth  did  indeed  here  incur  a  great 
responsibility  W  taking  so  serious  a  step  in 
consequence  of  so  slight  an  accident,  ana  by 
attempting  to  vary  the  basis  of  the  amicable 
arrangement  so  recentiy  concluded,  and  to 


impose  on  Algiers  the  resuUs  of  the  misiake 
of  his  interpreter  at  Tunis.  The  ol^t  in 
the  eye  of  humanity  was  so  desirable  and  so 
consonant  with  the  established  intematioDal 
principles  of  Europe,  that  it  cannot  be  doubts 
ed  that  Lord  Exmouth  was  fully  justified  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  disposition  in  which 
he  found  the  governments  of  Tunis  and  Tri- 
poli;  and  when  he  perceived  that  Algiers  was 
a  more  difficult  task,  he  seems  to  have  escap- 
ed from  his  difficulties  with  considerable  ad- 
dress.  Mr.  Osier,  afler  thus  stating  that  Lord 
Exmouth  exceeded  his  powers,  adds,  that  he 
was  probably  indebted  for  the  subsequent  ap- 
probation  of  the  government  at  home  to  a 
speech  made  before  his  return  by  a  member 
of  the  House  of  CJommons  in  reprobation  of 
the  Algerine  slave-trade.  We  do  not  under- 
stand why  he  chooses  to  conceal  the  name  of 
the  member — Mr.  Brougham — But  Lord 
Casdereagh's  answer,  as  we  find  it  in  the  Par* 
liamentary  Debates,  seems  to  imply  not  only 
that  Lord  Exmouth  had  not  exceeded  his 
powers,  but  that  they  enabled  and  authorized 
him  to  carry  the  stipulation  to  a  point  beyond 
what  Mr.  Osier  states;  Lord  Castlen»flfa, 
after  refusing  to  produce  the  documents  called 
for,  as  the  negotiations  were  not  yet  condud- 
ed,  says  that 

*the  Dev  of  AlgieiB  had  for  the  first  time 
agreed  that  the  captives  should  be  considered 
and  treated  on  the  European  footing  as  prison- 
ers of  war,  and  set  at  liberty  at  the  conclusion 
of  every  peace.' — Par.  Deb.,  June  10, 1816. 
We  do  not  understand  how  the  biographer, 
who  refers  to  and  quotes  Mr.  Brougham's 
expressions,  should  have  overiooked  Lord 
Castlereagh's  assertion,  which  is  recorded  in 
the  same  page,  and  wldch  seems  to  us  some- 
what  at  variance  with  Mr.  Osier's  statement, 
and  at  all  events  deserving  of  some  explana- 
tion when  the  rest  of  the  debate  is  so  minute- 
ly  alluded  to ;  our  own  impression,  however, 
is  that  Mr.  Osier's  view  or  the  matter  is  sub- 
stantially correct.  However  this  may  have 
been,  all  these  proceedincs  at  Algiers  turned 
out  to  be  fruitless,  except  mdeed  as  to  the  more 
accurate  knowlc^e  which  the  sharp-sighted 
admiral  had  obtained  of  the  local  defences. 

On  the  28d  May,  while  Lord  Exmouth  wm 
yet  at  Algiers, « the  crews  of  the  coral  fahhif 
vessels'  had  landed  at  Bona  to  attend  mass,  li 
beifae  Ascension-day,  when  they  were  attacM 
by  alargebodyof  tPDops  andnrastbarbaroM- 
ly  murdered.— p.  306. 

As  Mr.  Osier  states  this  outrage  as  the 
grounds  of  the  subsequent  expedition  agamst 
Algiers,  he  ought  to  have  been  a  Ikde  moia 
particular  in  explainipg  an  event  which  M  to 
such  important  results.  What  were  (^  corai 
fishing  vessels  t  were  the  crews  BriWi  sub. 
jectB  or  allies  ? — had  they  any  right  to  land  to 
celebrate  their  mass  at  Bona?— was  it  not 
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possible  that  the  excitement  which  had  taken 
place  at  Algiers  might  also  have  extended  to 
Bona,  and  that  the  landing  of  the  Christians 
might  have  borne  the  appearance  of  an  at- 
tack combined  with  Lord  Exmouth*s  renew- 
ed  demonstration  of  hostility?  These  are 
questions,  some  of  which  we  know  mijght  be 
satisfactorily  answered,  but  all  of  which  are 
important  to  the  state  of  the  question  as  Mr. 
Osier  puts  it,  and  therefore  should  have  been 
considered  by  him. 

As  Bona  is  two  hundred  miles  from  Algiers, 
the  circumstances  of  this  massacre  were  not 
known  before  Lord  Exmouth's  departure, 
though  the  news  reached  Bngland  a  few  days 
before  he  did  ;  and  it  seems  to  have  quicken- 
ed, if  it  did  not  create  the  determination  of 
the  ^vemment  to  reject  the  proposition  for 
settling  the  slavery  question  oy  negotiation, 
and  to  fit  oui  at  once  a  force  which  should 
obtain  from  the  Dey  by  intimidation,  or  by  ac- 
tual violence,  reparation  for  the  late  outrage, 
and  for  the  future  a  general  and  uncondition- 
al  abolition  of  Christian  slavery  for  ever,  and 
the  substitution  in  all  cases,  and  for  all  nations, 
of  the  European  system  of  prisoners  of  war. 

This  resolution  seems  to  have  been  com- 
municated to  Lord  Exmouth  the  day  of  his 
arrival  in  London— the  command  of  the  in- 
tended expedition  was  naturally  offered  to 
him,  and  he  as  readily  accepted  it.  He  had 
carte  blanche  for  the  amount,  species  and 
equipment  of  force  which  he  deemed  neces- 
sary to  the  object,  and  some  surprise  was  ex- 
cited when  he  contented  himself  with  five 
tail  of  the  line.  These,  with  five  frigates, 
four  bombs,  and  five  gun-brigs,  were  com- 
missioned,  fitted,  and  manned  with  volunteers 
within  a  month — an  unexampled  celdHty : 
within  another  month  the  battle- was  fought ; 
and,  to  use  his  own  w«rds— • 

'  Mv  thanks  are  justly  due  for  the  honor  and 
confidence  his  Bfajesty's  Ministers  have  been 
pleased  to  repose  on  my  zeal  on  this  highly 
important  occasion.  The  means  were  by  tnem 
made  adequate  to  my  own  wishes,  and  the  ra- 
pidity (^  their  measures  speaks  for  itself.  Not 
more  than  a  hundred  days  since,  I  left  Algiers 
with  the  British  fleet,  unsuspicious  and  igno- 
rant of  the  atrocities  which  bad  been  commit- 
ted at  ,Bona.  That  fleet,  on  its  arrival  in 
England,  was  necessarily  disbanded,  and  an- 
other, with  proportionate  resources,  created 
and  equipped;  and  although  impeded  in  its 
progress  by  calms  and  adverse  winds,  it  has 
poured  the  vengeance  of  an  insulted  nation, 
m  chastising  the  cruelties  of  a  ferocious  Go- 
vernment, with  a  promptitude  beyond  example, 
and  highly  honorable  to  the  national  charac- 
ter, eager  to  resent  oppression  or  cruelty, 
Wherever  practised  upon  those  under  its  pro- 
tection.—pp.  432,  433. 

Mr.   Osier  mentions— nn,  we  think,  t6o 
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cursorily  a  way — an  instance  of  magnani- 
mity in  Lord  Exmouth.  Every  body  vnhap. 
pily  knows  how  often  it  has  happened  when  ex- 
peditions have  failed,  that  the  government 
and  officers  employed  have  imputed  or  insi- 
nuated against  each  other  the  blame  of  the 
miscarriage — Lord  Exmouth  *  would  not 
merely  have  disdained  to  avail  himself  of  any 
such  excuse — he  would  not  even  reserve  the 
power  of  doing  so. 

*He  wrote  to  the  Admifaltv  before  he  left 
England,  declaring  himself  fully  satisfied  with 
all  the  arrangements,  and  takine  on  himse^^ 
responsibility  (^the  result.*    p,  810. 

This  appears  to  us  as  high  a  trait  of  mortil 
and  political  courage  as  any  officer  ever  dis- 
played. It  was  equalled  by  the  consummate 
skill  and  inspiring  bravery  with  which  he 
conducted  the  action.  In  no  batde  that  ever 
was  fought  did  it  fall  to  the  lot  of  one  man 
and  one  ship  to  be  so  pre-eminently  distin- 
guished as  Lord  Exmouth  and  the  Queen 
Charlotte  were  on  that  day— every  man,  ev- 
ery  officer,  every  ship  in  the  fleet  did  their 
duty  nobly  in  the  several  stations  assigned 
them,  but  Lord  Exmouth  used  his  privilege 
of  commander-in-chief  to  take  for  himself 
the  lion's  share  of  the  difficulty  and  danger. 
The  Queen  Charlotte  led  in — and  under  the 
admirable  guidance  of  Mr.  Gaze — now,  and, 
as  his  lordship  in  his  public  dispatch  calls 
him,  *for  twenty  years,  his  companion  in 
arms.' — ^was  anchored  oi|  the  very  spot  w\ach, 
had  been  designed — within  fifty  yards  of  Ae 
Mole-head — Sie  very  horns  of  the  bull—<xnd 
with  but  two  feet  water  to  spare.  We  need 
not  give  any  account  of  this  so  recent  ajid  so 
glorious  a  batde,  but  we  cannot  resist  pre- 
senting what  we  wonder  Mr.  Osier  should 
have  omitted,  a  portrait  of  the  personal  bear- 
ing of  the  admiral  in  the  naive  and  graphic 
description  of  Mr.  Salam6,  his  Arabian  inter- 
preter. Salami  had  been  sent  with  a  flag  of 
truce  for  the  Dey's  answer  to  Lord  Exmoi^'s 
ultimatum,  in  which  it  had  been  stated  that,  if 
no  answer  was  given  within  two  hours,  it 
would  be  taken  as  the  signal  of  hostilities. 
Salami  waited  three  houTSr  and  returned  with- 
out the  answer.  The  signal  for  action  was 
immediately  made ;   and  <  now,'  says  Salam6 

*  on  getting  on  board  the  flag-ship — 

*  I  was  quite  surprised  to  see  how  his  lordship 
was  altered  from  what  I  left  him  in  the  mor- 
ning, for  I  knew  his  manner  was  in  general 
very  mild,  but  now  he  seemed  to  me  MlJS^ht^ 
fuJy  as  a  fierce  lion  which  had  been  chained  in 
a  cage  and  was  set  at  liberty.  With  all  that 
his  lordship's  answer  to  me  was — **  Never 
ndndr—we  shall  see  /" — and,  at  the  same  time, 
he  turned  towards  the  officers,  saying,  •*  Be 
ready^*  whereupon  I  saw  every  one  standi^ 
with  the  tMUsk  or  the  strxng  cf  the  lock  in  nw 
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hand,  anxiously  waiting  for  the  word  **Fire." 
During  this  time  the  Queen  Charlotte,  in  a 
most  ^lant  and  astonishing  manner,  took  up 
a  position  opposite  the  head  of  the  mole — and 
at  a  few  minutes  before  three,  the  Algerines, 
from  the  eastern  battery,  nred  the  first  shot  at 
the  Inipregnable,  which  was  astern,  when 
Lord  Exmouth,  having  seen  only  the  smoke  of 
the  gun,  and  before  the  sound  reached  him, 
said  wijth  great  alacrity — **  Thai  will  do !  fire, 
my  fine  feUows^  I  am  sure  that  before  his 
lordship  had  finished  these  words  our  hroad- 
side  was  given  with  great  cheering,  which  was 
fired  three  times  within  ^\g  or  six  minutes :  and 
at  the  same  instant  the  other  ships  did  the  same. 
This  first  fire  was  so  terrible  that  they  say  ^ve 
hundred  of  the  enemy  were  killed  or  wounded 
by  it.' — StOam^s  Expedition  to  Algiers,  p.  89. 

Afler  describing  {with  most  amusing  can- 
dor and  much  good  feeling)  what  he  saw  of 
the  battle,  Salame  proceeds  to  describe  his 
meeting  Lord  Exmouth  afler  it  was  over  : — 

*  When  I  met  his  lordship  on  the  poop,  his 
voice  was  quite  hoarse,  and  be  had  two  slight 
wounds,  one  on  the  cheek  and  the  other  on  his 
leg.  Before  I  could  pay  my  respects  to  him, 
he  said  to  me  in  his  usual  gracious  and  mild 
manner  v— "  Well,  my  fine  fellow,  Salame, 
what  think  you  now  V  In  reply,  I  shook  hands 
with  his  lordship,  and  said, — "  I  cun  rejoiced 
to  see  your  loraship  safe,  and  am  so  much 
rejoiced  with  this  glorious  victory  that  I  am 
not  ahle  to  express  the  degree  of  my  happi- 
ness."  It  was  indeed  astonishing  to  see  the 
coat  of  his  lordship,  how  it  was  all  cut  up  by 
the  musket-halls  and  by  grape.  It  was  as  if  a 
person  had  taken  a  pair  vOf  scissors  and  cut  it 
-all  to  pieces.  Afler  we  had  anchored,  his 
lordship— having  ordered  his  steward  in  the 
morning  to  keep  several  dishes  ready — gave  a 
grand  supper  to  the  officers  of  the  ship,  and 
drank  to  tne  health  erf*  every  hrave  man  in 
the  fleet  We  also  drank  to  his  lordship's 
health,  and  then  every  body  went  to  sleep 
like  dead  men.'— 16.  p.  62,  &c. 

There  are  traits  of  active  courage  and  of 
inspiring  confidence  in  honest  Salame's  narra- 
tive of  Lord  Exmouth's  deportment,  which 
will  not  have  escaped  our  readers.  We  shall 
add  one  other  of  Salami's  quaint  anec- 
dotes : — 

•  The  (Algerine)  captain  of  the  port  [with 
whom  Salame  was  carrying  on  the  negotia- 
tions which  ensued]  asked  me  if  this  ship 

Se  Queen  Charlotte)  was  the  Boyne  in  which 
rd  Exmouth  had  been  before  at  Algiers. 
I  told  him,  no ;  that  this  ship  was  a  quite  new 
one  and  never  had  been  in  any  action  before, 
and  that  she  is  called  by  the  name  of  her  ma- 
jesty our  queen.  He  replied — "Then  your 
queen  must  be  of  a  very  high  star,"  (meaning 
fortune,  because  the  Mahomedans  believe  that 
every  body  must  have  a  star  in  heaven,) 
,*  suace  this  ship,  called  by  her  name,  the  first 
day  she  has  been  in  hattle  has  gained  this 
victory."  '— ^6.  p.  77. 


The  results  of  this  splendid  achievement 
cannot  be  told  letter  than  in  the  General 
Order  promulgated  by  Lord  Exmouth  him- 
self to  the  fleet  on  the  30di  August,  which  we 
extract  from  the  London  Grazette  of  the  15th 
September,  1816 : — 

*Thecoramander-in-chieffehappytom<bnn 
the  fleet  of  the  final  terminauon  of  thdr 
strenuous  exertions,  by  the  signature  of  peace, 
confirmed  under  a  salute  of  twenty-one  guos, 
on  the  following  conditions,  dictated  by  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent  of  Eng^ 
land : — 

*  I.  The  abolition,  for  ever,  of  ChristiaD 
slavery- 

*n.  The  delivery,  to  ray  flag,  of  all  slaves 
in  the  dominions  ot  the  Dey,  to  whatever 
nation  they  may  belong,  at  noon  to-morrow. 

*  III.  To  deliver  also,  to  my  flag,  all  m<mey 
received  by  him  forlheiedemption  of  daves 
since  the  commencement  of  this  year,  at 
noon  also  to-morrow. 

*  IV.  Reparation  has  been  made  to  the  Bri- 
tish Consul  for  all  losses  he  may  have  sustain- 
ed in  consequence  of  his  confinem^it. 

*  V.  The  Dey  has  made  a  public  apology, 
in  presence  of  his  ministers  and  officers,  and 
beeged  pardon  of  the  Consul,  in  terms  dictat- 
ed by  the  captain  of  the  Queen  Charlotte. 

*The  Commander-in-chief  takes  this  op- 
portunity of  again  retummg  his  public  thanfcB 
to  the  ai'lmirals,  captains,  ofiicers,  seamen, 
marines,  royal  inanne -artillery,  royul  «p- 
pers,  and  miners,  and  the  royal  rocket  corpe, 
for  the  noble  support  he  has  received  from 
them  throughout  the  whole  of  this  arduous 
service ;  and  he  is  pleased  to  direct,  that  on 
Sunday  next  a  public  thanksgiving  be  ofiered 
up  to  Almighty  God  for  the  signal  interpoei. 
tion  of  his  Divine  Providence  during  the  coo- 
flict  which  took  place  on  the  27th  between  hk 
Majesty's  fleet  and  the  ferocious  enemies  of 
mankind.' 

We  cannot  refrain  from  giving  also  Lord 
Exmouth's  own  account  of  the  action  written 
to  his  brother  in  an  effusion  of  fraternal  con- 
fidence, and  never  intended  for  the  public 
eye, 'but  which  will,  we  believe,  have  more 
intei^est  than  any  elaborate  statement  would 
have. 

*  It  has  pleased  God  to  give  me  again  the 
opportunity  of  writing  you,  and  it  has  also 
pleased  him  to  give  success  to  our  efforts 
against  these  hordes  of  barbarians.  I  never, 
however,  saw  any  set  of  men  more  obstinate 
at  their  guns,  and  it  was  superior  fire  only  that 
could  keep  them  back.  To  be  sure,  nothing 
could  stand  before  the  Qufeen  Charlotte's 
broadside.  Everything  fell  before  it ;  and 
the  Swedish  consul  assures  me  we  killed 
above  hve  hundred  at  the  very  first  fire, 
from  the  crowded  way  in  which  troops  were 
drawn  up,  four  deep  above  the  gun-boats, 
which  were  also  full  of  men.  I  had  myself 
beckoned  to  many  around  the  guns  close  to 
us  to  move  away,  previous  to  giving  the  or- 
der to  fire ;  and  I  believe  they  are  vnihin 
bounds  when  they  state  their  loss  at  seven 
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thousand  men.    Our  dd  fViend  John  Gaze 
was  as  steady  as  a  rock  ;  and  it  was  aelorious 
sight  to  see  the  Charlotte  take  her  anchorage, 
and  to  see  her  fla^  towering  on  high,  when 
she  appeared  to  be  in  the  flsmncs  ofthe  Mole 
itself;  and  never  was  a  ship  nearer  burnt  ;,it 
almost  scorched  me  off  the  po^  ;  we  were 
obliged  to  haul  in  the  ensign  or  it  would  have 
caught  fire.      Every  body  behaved  nobly. 
Admiral  Milne  came  on  board  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  kissed  my  hand   fiflv 
times  before  the  people,  as  did  the  Dutch  Ad- 
miral.  Van    Capellan.     I  was  but  slightly 
touched  in  thigh,  face,  and  fingers — my  glass 
cut  in  my  hand,  and  the  skirts  of  my  coat  torn 
off  by  a  large  shot ;  but  as  I  bled  a  good  deal, 
it  looked  as  though  I  was  badly  hurt,  and  it 
was  gratifying  to  see  and  hear  how  it  was  re- 
ceived even  in  the  cockpit,  which  was  then 
pretty  fiilL    My  thigh'  is  not  quite  skinned 
over,  but  I  am  perrectly  well,  and  hope  to 
reach  Portsnnouth  by  the  10th  of  October. 
Ferdinand    has  sent    me  a  diamond   star. 
Wise  behaved  most  nobly,  and  took  up  a  line- 
of-battle    ship's   station; — ^but  all   behaved 
nobly.      I    never  saw  such  enthusiasm  in 
all  my  service.    Not  a  wretch  shrunk  any- 
where;  and   I  assure   you   it   was  a  very 
arduous  task,  but   I   had    formed   a   very 
correct  judgment  of  all  I  saw,  and  was  confi- 
dent, if  supported,  I  should  succeed.    I  could 
not  wait  for  an  off-shore  wind  to  attack  ;  the 
season  was  too  far  advanced,  and  the  land- 
winds  become  light  and  calmy.    I  was  forced 
to  attack  at  once  with  a  lee-shore,  or  perhaps 
wait  a  week  for  a  precarious  wina  along 
shore ;  and  I  was  quite  sure  I  should  have  a 
breeze  off  the  land  about  one  or  two  in  the 
morning,  and  equally  sure  we  could  hold  out 
that  time.     Blessed  be  God!  it  came,  and  a 
dreadful  night  with  it  of  thunder,  lightning, 
and  rain,  as  heavy  as  I  ever  saw.    Several 
ships  had  expended  all  their  powder,  and  been 
supplied  from  the  brigs.    I  nad  latterly  bus- 
banded,  and  only  fired  when  they  fired  on  us ; 
and  we  expended  350  barrels  and  5420  shot, 
weighing  above  65   tons  of  iron.    Such  a 
state  of  ruin  of  fortifications  and  houses  was 
never  seen,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  the 
consuls,  that  two  hours'  nwre  fire  would  have 
levelled  the  town,  the  walls  are  all  so  cracked. 
Even  the  aqueducts  were  broken  up,  and  the 
people  famishing  for  water.    The  sea-defen- 
ces, to  be  made  eflfeclive,   must   be  rebuilt 
from  the  foundation.    The  fire  all  around 
the  Mole  looked  like  Pandemonium.    1  never 
saw  anything  so  grand  and  so  terrific,  for  I 
was  not  on  velvet  for  fear  they  would  drive 
on  board  us.    The  copper-bottoms  floated  fiill 
of  fiery  hot  charcoal,  and  were  red  hot  above 
the  surfhce,  so  that  we  could  not  hook  on  our 
fire-grapnels  to  put  the  boats  on,  and  could 
do  nothing  but  push  fire-booms,  and  spring 
the  ship  off  by  our  warps,  as  occasion  requir- 
ed.'-.pp.  336—38. 

Lord  Exmouth's  services,  and  those  of  his 
fleet,  were  acknowledged  as  became  such  a 
TOtory ;  he  was  created  a  viscount,  with  an 
boQorable   augmentation  to  his  already  so 


honored  e8cutche<m,  and  the  word  Algiers 
as  an  additional  motto  ;  he  received  from  his 
own  sovereign  a  gold  medal*  struck  for  the 
occasion,  and  from  the  kings  of  Holland,  . 
Spam,  and  Sardinia,  the  stars  of  their  ordeis 
— a  sword  from  the  City  of  London  ; — and, 
finally — what  was  likely  to  please  such  a  man 
most  of  all — an  unusually  large  proportion  of 
distinction  and  promotion  acknowledged  the 
merits  of  the  brave  men  who  had  served  un- 
der him. 

We  have  been  so  copious  in  our  account 
ofthe  more  active  portion  of  Lord  Exmouth's 
life,  that  we  have  room  to  add  little  more 
than  that  he  was  appointed,  in  1817,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  Plymouth  station,  and 
had  the  peculiar  satisfaction  of  exhibiting 
in  the  very  scene  of  the  most  glorious  of  his 
early  exploita  the  final  and  highest  honors  of 
his  profession.  At  the  expiration  of  the  usual 
time  he  struck  his  flag,  and  terminated  his' 
naval  service  on  the  1st  February,  1831.  It 
y/n&jyhf  years  and  three  months  since  he  had 
first  gone  to  sea,  and  in  those  fifty  years,  if  we 
are  not  misinformed,  there  were  but  eight 
yeare — ^being  the  aggregate  of  four  intervals 
of  peace — in  which  he  was  unemployed  ! 

He  now  residedprincipally  in  the  pleasant 
neighborhood  of  Teignmoutli,  where  he  cul- 
tivated the  society  of  his  family  and  his  friends  . 
with  a  cheerful  hospitality— deficient  in  nothing 
suitable  to  his  acquired  station,  but  in  no  re- 
spect inconsistent  with  the  original  simplicity 
of  his  manners,  and  the  constant  modesty  and 
moderation  of  his  personal  deportment. 

He  occasionally  attended  his  duty  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  Mr.  Osier,  on  this  subject, 
falls  into  the  cant,  very  inconsistent  with  his 
usual  candor  and  good  sense,  of  applauding 
him  for  not  being  a  party  man.  Undoubtedly 
he  never  permitted  what  are  usually  called 
mere  party  feelings  to  interfere  with  his  du- 
ties to  the  public  or  to  individuals — under  his 
pendant  or  his  flag  he  was  of  no  party — but 
if  Mr.  Osier  means  to  deny  that  he  had,  Uke 
most  English  gentlemen,  strong  and  faithful 
political  attachments,  and  warm  and  steady 
political  opinions,  he  is  certainly  mistaken, 
and  bis  own  work  is  evidence  against  his  as- 
sertion.  Lord  Exmouth  was  attached,  as  we 
have  seen,  to  Mr.  Pitt's  principles,  and  to 
Lord  Sidmouth  both  politically  and  ^rsonal. 


•  We  cannot  bat  notice  the^ztraordinary  ekill  widi 
which  the£ic-simile  of  thismedal  haa  been  engraved 
for  Mr.  Osier's  work.  It  is  indeed  almost  a  fao-simiU 
and  the  appearance  of  metaUic  rditf  is  preserved 
with  an  accuracy  which  could  never  be  attained  until 
this  new  method  of  engraving  was  invented  in  Franca, 
we  believe,  wiihrn  these  few  years.  We  cannot  give 
equal  praise  to  the  i>or^-a£/ of  Lord  Exmouth  prefixed 
to  the  volume.  The  engraving  is  good^but  it  seems 
to  us  a  copy  of  a  copy,  and  in  the  transition  almost 
all  resemblance  has  vanished.  GoOqIc 
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Iv ;  and  lookiD^  still  higher,  he  mamtained 
tne  strongest  opinions  of  many  of  what  were 
always  called  party  questions,  and  was  always 
ready  to  maintain  what  he  thought  the  parU/  of 
ike  constitution, — He  never,  we  beheve,  either 
m  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  House  of 
Lords,  gave  one  Whig  vote.  Amidst  the 
par  y  intoxication  which  misled  and  disgraced 
the  country  in  1820,  he  never  wavered.  Dur- 
ing that  turmoil  he  wrote  to  his  brother — 

*  The  fact  is,  the  people  are  mad,  and  the 
World  is  mad ;  and  where  it  will  end,  the 
Lord  only  knows ;  but  as  sure  as  we  live,  the 
days  of  trouble  are  very  fast  approaching 
when  there  will  be  much  contention,  and  much 
bloodshed,  and  changes  out  of  all  measure 
and  human  calculation.  You  and  I  have  no 
choice.  Loyalty  is  all  our  duty,  and  we  shall, 
no  doubt,  stick  to  it.'— pp.  350,  351. 

Again,  on  the  state  of  Ireland  and  the  Ca. 
tholic  question,  which  was,  during  the  whole 
of  Lord  Exmouth's  pditical  life,  the  touch- 
stone  of  party,  Mr.  Osier,  after  stating  his 
own  very  just  opinion  that  it  was  a  great  mis- 
take  to  expect  peace  from  concessions  extort- 
ed by  violence,  and  calculated  only  to  give 
increased  power  to  the  enemies  of  existing 
institutions,  adds — 

*  Lord  Exmouth  held  a  very  decided  opin- 
ion upon  this  point,  and  foresaw  that  strong 
coercive  measures  would  become  necessary 
in  consequence.  He  well  knew  how  feeble 
would  be  the  restraint  imposed  by  any  condi- 
tions contemplated  by  the  advocates  of  change ; 
and  in  allusion  to  the  remark  of  a  nobleman 
of  the  highest  rank,  who  had  expressed  a  be- 
lief that  he  would  think  differently,  when  he 
saw  the  securities  which  would  accompany 
the  concessions — ^"Securities!"  he  said,  **it 
is  all  nonsense !  I  never  yet  could  see  them, 
apd  I  never  shall."  While  the  question  was 
in  progress,  he  wrote — ^  The  times  are  awful, 
when  the  choice  of  two  evils  only  is  left,  a 
threatened  rebellion,  or  the  surrender  of  our 
Constitution,  by  the  admission  of  Catholics 
into  parliament  and  all  offices.  I  think  even 
this  will  not  satisfy  Ireland.  Ascendancy  is 
their  object.  You  may  postoone,  and  by  loss 
of  character  parry  the  evil  lor  a  short  space  ; 
but  not  lon^,  depend  upon  it.  You  and  I 
may  not  see  it,  but  our  children  will,  and  be 
obbged  to  meet  the  struggle  man  to  man, 
which  we  may  now  shirt.  By  God  alone 
tsan  we  be  saved  from  such  consequences: 
may  He  shed  his  power  and  grace  upon  us 
as  a  nation !"  '—pp.  132, 133. 

And  again  more  recently — 

*  Most  painful,  therefore,  were  his  feelings, 
when  revolt  and  anarchy  in  neighboring  coun- 
tries were  held  up  to  be  admir^  and  imitated 
at  home,  until  a  praiseworthy  desire  of  im- 
piovement  had  become  a  rage  for  destructive 
innovation.    In  a  letter  written  at  this  time. 


Nov.  12, 1831,  after  alluding  to  his  own  de. 
clining  stren^,  he  thus  proceeds :— *•  I  am 
fast  approaching  that  end  which  we  must  all 
come  to.  My  own  term  I  feel  is  expiring, 
and  happy  is  the  man  who  does  not  live  to 
see  the  destruction  of  his  country  which  dis- 
content has  brought  to  the  verge  of  roin.  Hi-' 
therto  thrice  happy  Elngland,  how  art  thou 
torn  to  pieces  by  tmne  own  children !  Stran- 
gers, who  a  yBar  ago  looked  up  to  you  as  a 
happy  exception  in  the-world,  with  admira- 
tion, at  this  moment  know  thee  not !  Fire, 
riot,  and  bloodshed,  are  roving  through  the 
land,  and  God  in  his  displeasure  visits  us  ak> 
with  pestilence;  and  in  fact,  in  one  short 
year,  we  seem  almost  to  have  reached  the 
climax  of  misery.  One  cannot  sit  down  to 
put  one's  thoughts  to  paper,  without  feeHi^ 
oppressed  by  public  events,  and  with  vaia 
thought  of  how  and  when  will  the  evils  ter- 
minate. That  must  be  left  to  God's  mercy, 
for  I  believe  man  is  at  this  monoent  unequal 
to  the  task."  '—pp.  356, 357. 

The  truth  is,  that  Lord  Exmouth  was  not 
only  a  true-bom  Englishman- — a  creature  in 
whose  composition  party  has  always  been  an 
essential  ingredient — ^but  he  was  a]so,  as  our 
readers  have  seen,  a  man  of  natural  saga, 
city  and  long  experience,  who  saw  the  poli- 
tical  storm  approaching,  and  thought  ^t 
our  best  chance  of  weathering  it  was  by  re. 
sisting  all  proposals  for  unseasonable  inno. 
vations  and  experiments  on  the  fabric,  the 
fittings,  or  the  discipline,  of  the  vessd  of 
state. 

The  closing  scene  is  now  arrived.  Early 
in  1832,  after  an  extraordinary  exemption 
from  such  trials  in  his  own  family,  he  lost 
one  of  his  grandchildren  ;  on  that  occasioa 
he  wrote,  *We  have  been  long  mercifully 
spared :  death  has  at  last  entered  our  fa- 
mily, and  it  behoves  us  all  to  be  watchful.' 
In  May  following  died  his  younger  brodier, 
Rear-Admiral  Sir  Israel  Pellew,  who  |iad 
shared  much  of  Lord  Exmouth's  public  ser- 
vice, and  had  distinguished  himself  on  many 
occasions,  particularly  in  the  command  of 
the  Conqueror,  74,  at  Trafalgar.  Lord  Ex- 
mouth, though  he  now  travelled  with  difficulty 
and  pain,  could  not  reflise  himself  the  me- 
lancholy satisfaction  of  a  parting  visit ;  thar 
elder  brother  also  came  up  from  Falmouth 
on  this  painful  occasion ;  they  all  met  for  Ae 
last  time.  Lord  Exmouth  then  returned 
home,  never  to  leave  it.  He  expired  on  the 
2dd  January,  1833,  placid  and  grateful,  sur- 
rounded  by  his  family,  in  the  flS  possession 
of  his  faculties — in  the  soothing  recoUectioD 
of  a  glorious  and  a  virtuous  life,  and  in  the 
still  higher  comfort  and  hope  of  a  Christian 
spirit. 

We  should  not  do  justice  to  Lord  Ex- 
mouth's  memoir,  nor  to  stfll  more  sacred  in- 
terestB,  if  we  did  not  add  Mr.  Osler'i  Mi* 
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monj  as  to  the  feelings  on  die  moeX  import- 
ant  of  all  concerns,  which  inspired  and  guided 
this  admirable  man — visibly  in  all  times,  but 
towards  the  close  of  his  Ufe,  exemplarily — 
when  his  heart  had,  as  it  were,  leisure  from 
the  aflTairs  of  the  world  to  develop  its  natural 
piety. 

'  That  moral  elevation,  not  always  associat- 
ed with  powerful  talent  and  splendid  success, 
which  forms  the  most  admirable  part  of  Lord 
Exmouth's  chcutictelr,  was  derived  from  reli- 
g;ion.  Young  as  he  was  when  he  first  entered 
the  service,  and  though  such  principles  and 
feelines  could  not  be  supposed  then  to  be  very 
strongly  fixed,  yet  he  was  guarded  in  his  con- 
duct, and  always  prompt  to  check  any  irreve- 
rent allusion  to  serious  subjects.  His  youth 
was  passed  in  camps  and  ships,  at  a  time 
when  a  coarse  and  profane  conauct  too  much 
prevailed,  now  happily  almost  unknown ;  but 
he  was  never  deterred  by  a  false  shame  from 
setting  a  proper  example.  On  board  his  first 
frigate,  the  Winchelseji,  the  duties  of  the 
Sunday  were  regularly  observed.  He  al- 
ways dressed  in  full  uniform  on  that  day, 
and,  havine  no  chaplain,  read  the  morning 
service  to  nis  crew,  whenever  the  weather 
prmitted  them  to  be  assembled.  Advancing 
m  his  brilliant  career,  the  same  feelings  were 
more  and  more  strikingly  displayed.  It  was 
bis  practice  to  have  a  special  and  general 
service  of  thanksgiving  after  every  signal  de- 
liverance or  success.  Too  often  is  it  found, 
that  with  the  accession  of  wordly  honors  the 
man  becomes  more  forgetful  of  the  good  Pro- 
vidence  from  which  he  received  them.  From 
tiiis  evil.  Lord  Exmouth  was  most  happily 
kept;  and  additional  distinctions  only  the 
more  confirmed  the  unaffected  simplicity  and 
benevolence  of  his  character.  Finally,  after 
the  last  and  greatest  of  his  services,  a  battle 
of  almost  unexampled  severity  and  duration, 
and  fought  less  for  his  counttj  than  for  the 
world,  his  gratitude  to  the  Giver  of  victory 
was  expresSsd  in  a  manner  the  most  edifying 
and  delightful. 

•But  when  external  responsibilities  had 
ceased  to  divert  his  attention  from  himself, 
his  religious  principles  acquired  new  strength, 
and  exercised  a  more  powerful  influence. 
They  guided  hhn  to  peace :  they  added  dig- 
nity to  his  character:  and  blessed  his  de- 
clining years  with  a  serenity,  at  once  the  best 
evidence  of  their  truth,  and  the  happiest  il- 
lustration of  their  power. 

'He  cherished  a  very  strong  attachment  to 
the  church ;  and  for  more  than  thirty  years 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christian  Knowledge,  which  he  joined 
when  the  claims  of  the  Society  were  so  little 
appreciated,  ihai  only  principle  could  have 
prompted  the  step.  It  might  therefore  be 
expected  that  he  would  feel  deep  anxiety, 
when  the  safety  of  that  church  was  threat- 
ened. But  upon  this  subject  his  mind  was 
firm ;  and  in  one  of  the  last  letters  he  ever 
wrote,  dated  August  28th,  1882,  he  declares 
hisccmfidence  in  the  most  emphatic  language. 


After  some  personal  observations  to  the  friend 
he  was  addr^sins,  one  of  his  old  officers,  he 
alludes  to  the  cholera,  then  raging  in  his 
neighborhood ;  ••which,"  he  says, "  I  am  much 
inclined  to  consider  an  infliction  of  Provi- 
dence, to  show  his  power  to  the  discontented 
of  the  world,  who  have  long  been  striving 
against  the  government  of  man,  and  arc 
commencing  their  attacks  on  our  church. 
But  they  wdl  fail !  God  will  never  suffer  his 
church  to  fall ;  and  the  world  will  see  that 
his  mighty  arm  is  not  shortened,  nor  his  power 
diminished.  I  put  my  trust  in  Him,  and  not 
in  man ;  and  I  olest  Jutm,  that  he  has  enabled 
me  to  seethe  difference  between  improvement  and 
destruction,** 

•Sustained  by  the  principles  which  had 
guided  him  so  long,  his  death-bed  became  the 
scene  of  his  best  and  noblest  triumph.  ••  Every 
hour  of  his  life  is  a  sermon,"  said  an  officer 
who  was  often  with  him ;  ••  I  have  seen  him 
great  in  battle,  but  never  so  great  as  on  his 
death-bed."  Pull  of  hope  and  peace,  he  ad- 
vanced with  the  confidence  of  a  Christian  to 
his  last  conflict,  and  when  naturc  was  at 
length  exhausted,  he  closed  a  life  of  brilliant 
and*  important  service,  with  a  death  more 
happy,*  and  not  less  glorious,  than  if  he  had 
fallen  in  the  hour  of  victory.'— pp.  353—861. 

•  They  that  so  down  to  die  sea  in  ships 
and  occupy  their  business  in  the  great  wa- 
ters,  these  men  see  the  works  of  the  Lord 
and  his  wonders  in  the  deep  !** 


Abt.  VI. — Scenes  and  Characteristics  of 
Hindostan.  By  Miss  Emma  Roberts.  3 
vols.     12mo.     London.- 1885* 

There  was  a  time,  a  golden  age,  when  every 
man  who  returned  from  India  wa^  a  •  Na- 
bob ;'  and  a  nabob,  as  aU  the  world  knows, 
was  a  man  of  almost  unbounded  wealth* 
The  very  tinge .  of  his  complexion  was  re- 
spected as  the  reflection  of  mohurs  and  pa- 
godas.  But  while  his  wealth  secured  to  him 
influence  and  consideration,  there  was,  ne. 
vertheless,  something  mysterious  dihd  ques. 
tionable  about  the  man.  The  son  of  a  trades- 
man,  a  yeoman,  or  gentleman  of  limited  for- 
tune, or  the  result  of  some  indiscretion  in  a 
higher  circle, — probably  the  scapegrace  of 
the  school;  the  plague  of  the  parish^he  had 
been  shipped  oflf  for  India  as  the  most  ob- 
vious moae  of  providing  for  him  when  there 
was  no  longer  the  smalkst  hope  of  his  ever 
doing  any  good  at  home.  After  an  absence 
of  some  years  he  rctumed,  rich  enoug^  to 
purchase  the  properties  of  half  the  mined 
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squires  whose  orchards  and  poultry-yards 
had  been  the  scenes  of  his  early  depreda- 
tions. Yet,  with  all  his  "wealth,  the  nabob 
was  obviously  not  a  happy  man.  Valued 
only  for  his  money,  and  hated  for  his  suc- 
cess,— too  proud  to  court  the  society  of  those 
to  whose  level  he  believed  himself  to  have 
been  raised,  and  too  vain  to  descend  to  that 
of  the  class  from  which  he  sprung, — es- 
tranged from  all  around  him  by  the  peculiar 
habits  he  had  contracted,  and  haunted  by  an 
overweening  idea  of  \ds  own  importance,  he 
wandered  about  sallow  and  solitary, — spoke 
an  unknown  language  to  dusky  heathen  do- 
mestics,  and  was  speedily  discovered  by  the 
gossips  of  the  place  to  be  tormented  by  *  an 
evil  conscience.'  Crimes,  by  which  his  plum 
or  two  had  been  acquired,  were  darkly  hint- 
ed. Something  of  drea^l  and  awe  mingled 
with  the  feelings  of  envy  which  his  elevation 
had  excited,  and  few  had  charity  enough  to 
find  out  that  his  haggard  looks,  wakeful 
nights,  and  gloomy  temperament,  were  but 
the  ordinary  effects  of  a  diseased  liver. 

In  proportion  as  the  possessions  of  the 
East  India  Company  were  extended,  the 
number  of  their  servants  was  increased,  and 
the  facilities  for  amassing  large  fortunes  di- 
minished. *  Nabobs'  became  more  rare,  and 
though  men  continued  to  return  from  India 
in  even  greater  numbers  than  before,  with 
the  same  complexions  and  the  san^e  habits 
as  their  predecessors,  they  no  longer  brought 
with  them  the  same  riches.  At  length,  the 
race  of  the  nabobs  seemed  to  be  extinct,  and 
the  whole  class  was  degraded  from  the  dig- 
nity and  acquitted  of  the  iniquities  which  had 
been  associated  with  that  title,  receiving  in 
exchange  the  descriptive  appellation  of  *  old 
Indians.'  Though  they  mixed  in  general 
society,  they  were  still  a  separate  class. 
Their  discourse  was  of  scenes  and  transac- 
tions with  which  no  one  else  was  familiar — 
of  kingdoms  and  of  princes,  known  only  to 
themselves — of  battles,  sieees,  and  conquests 
which  had  never  figured  m  the  gazettes,  or 
had  been  read  of  only  to  be  forgotten.  Little 
was  known  of  the  country  in  which  they  had 
resided,  and  from  which  they  derived  their 
designation  and  their  fortunes,  except  that  it 
was  inhabited  by  black  men  whose  gold  and 
jewels,  voluptuousness  and  effeminacy,  had 
for  ages  been  a  proverb.  Of  their  mode  of 
life  while  in  that  region,  it  was  concluded 
that,  as  they  were  the  conquerors  of  India, 
tiiey  must  have  lived  in  '  Asiatic  pomp  and 
splendor,'— surirounded  by  all  *  the  luxuries 
of  the  East,'-— adorned  with  precious  stones, 
enveloped  in  embroidered  shawls  and  glitter- 
ing brocsules,  attended  by  bands  of  male  and 
female  domestics,  who  ministered  to  their 
cemforts  and  their  pleasures ;  that  they  rode 


in  golden  pavilions  mounted^  on  elephaoti^ 
were  transported  in  luxurious  palanquins  on 
the  shoulders  of  their  slaves,  or  recline4  on 
gorgeous  couches  in  stately  indolence,  sham- 
pooed by  dark  beauties,  or  fanned  to  sleep 
by  the  menials  of  their  countless  trains;  while 
princes  and  potentates  lingered  in  their  outer 
chambers,  and  the  nobles  of  the  land  hum- 
bled  themselves  before  them. 

At  length  it  was  discovered  that  this  pic 
ture  was  somewhat  too  higlily  colored, — that 
every  Englishman  in  India  does  not  maintain 
a  princely  state  and  fare  sumptuously  every 
day, — that  though  a  considerable  number  of 
young  gentlemen,  and  some  young  ladies, 
besides  a  few  elderly  governors,  bishops,  and 
judges,  are  yearly  transported  to  that  land 
of  promise,  few  of  them  live  to  come  back; 
and  that  of  the  small  number  who  do  return 
with  improved  fortunes  and  impaired  consti- 
tutions,  by  far  the  greater  part  are  content 
to  renounce  all  *  the  luxuries  of  the  East'  for 
the  modified  pleasures  of  drinking  the  waters 
of  Cheltenham,— congregating  at  their  club 
in  Hanover-square,— or  vainly  endeavoring, 
in  the  remoter  places  of  their  nativity,  to 
realize  the  dreams  of  happiness  in  their  fa- 
therland  which  had  haunted  one  and  all  of 
them  during  their  exile.  But  what  tfiey  have 
been  doing  for  the  quarter  or  half  centuiy 
they  have  been  absent, — how  they  have  spent 
their  time  or  saved  their  money, — how  much 
of  the  habits  and  feelings  of  their  native  coun- 
try are  preserved  in  the  distant  community 
to  which  they  have  belonged,  or  how  much 
has  been  lost, — ^these  are  matters  into  which 
few  have  thought  of  inquiring ;  while  many 
able  and  industrious  men  have  devoted  labonf 
to  eludicate  the  native  institutions,  habits,  and 
customs  of  India,  no  one  has  taken  much 
trouble  to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  con- 
dition of  EuropcEui  society  in  that  country ; 
— ^yet  the  state  of  that  society,  intimately  con- 
nected, as  it  must  be,  with  tlie  ^vemment 
of  a  great  empire,  and  necessarily  exerting 
a  continual  influence  for  good  or  for  evil  on 
a  population  five  times  as  numerous  as  that 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  no  trivia! 
subject  of  consideration. 

To  the  meagre  catalogue  of  works  con- 
taining  authentic  information  on  this  subject, 
Miss  Roberts  has  made  a  very  valuable  and 
acceptable  addition.  Though  we  took  \xf 
the  book,  prepared  by  a  previous  knowledge 
of  this  lady's  qualifications,  to  expect  both 
instruction  and  amusement,  we  certainly  had 
not  ventured  to  anticipate  anything  so  ani- 
mated and  interesting  as  these  three  volumes. 
They  consist  of  a  series  of  detached  papers, 
which  first  appeared  in  the  Asiatic  Journal} 
and  which  their  very  favorable  reception 
both  in  India  and  in  England  induced  Misi 
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Roberts  to  collect  and  puEIish  in  a  separate 
ibrm.  There  is,  therefore,  no  connected 
narrative  ;  but  this,  which  at  first  sight  might 
seem  to  be  a  disadvantage,  constitutes  one 
great  merit  of  the  wock.  We  are  conducted 
through  no  attenuated  details,  serving  only 
to  umte,;by  the  slender  thread  of  the  author's 
personal  identity,  parts  which  have  no  ne- 
-cessary  connection,  but  are  presented  with  a 
succession  of  vivid  pictures,  each  of  which  is 
attractive  throughout.  They  are  all  drawn 
with  great  spirit  and  accuracy,  and  remarWi 
able  for  the  tru*h  of  their  coloring.  Miss 
Roberts  had  peculiar  advantages  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  task  she  undertook.  With 
an  acute  ndnd,  matured  and  cultivated  at 
home,  she  spent  some  years  in  Bengal,  to 
which  division  of  India  her  observations  are 
confined,  unencumbered  by  domestic  duties ; 
and  having  visited  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  observed  all  the  phases  of  the  socie- 
ty in  which  she  found  herself,  noted  its  pe- 
culiarities while  the  first  impressions  were 
still  fresh,  and  returned  home  before  long 
habit  had  obliterated  the  perception  of  no- 
rehyu 

Several  years  before  the  East  India  Com- 
pany possessed  a  foot  of  land  in  Bengal,  they 


expelled  the  Fre/ich  from  Bengal^  asserted 
the  supremacy  of  the  English  power,  and, 
by  the  battle  of  Plassy,  established  the  vir. 
tual  sovereignty  of  the  East  India  Company 
over  a. great  kingdom. 

Calcutta,  now  the  capital  of  British  India, 
though  it  contains  about  eight  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  is,  therefore,  dating  from  its 
re-establishment,  only  eighty  years  old ;  and 
has  grown  up  exclusively  under  the  domina^ 
tion  of  the  English.  That  part  of  it  which 
is  inhabited  by  the  wealthier  portion  of  the 
European  community,  boasts  sufficient  archie 
tectural  magnificence  to  have  obtained  from 
the  Anglo-Indians  the  imposing  appellation  of 
the  City  of  Palaces. 

*  The  approach  from  the  river  Is  exceeding- 
ly fine ;  the  Hooghly,  at  all  periods  of  the 
year,  presents  a  Broad  surface  of  sparkling 
water,  and  as  it  winds  through  a  richly-wood- 
ed  country,  clothed  with  eternal  verdue,  and  . 
interspersed  with  stately  buDdings,  the  stran- 
ger feels  that  banishment  may  be  endured 
amid  scenes  of  so  much  picturesque  beauty, 
attended  by  so  many  luxurious  accompani- 
ments.  The  usual  landing-place,  Champaul 
Ghaut,  consists  of  a  handsome  stone  esplan- 
ade,  with  a  flight  of  broad  steps  leading  to  the 
i.-^'  "  •  d  .^1  .  J  /•_.•/:  'j  I  "  water,  which  on  the  land  side,  is  entered 
had  acquired  settlements  and  fortified  places  through  a  sort  of  triumphal  arch  or  gateway, 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  at  Bombay,  supported  upon  pillars.  Immediately  in  front  . 
Their  connection  with  Bengal,  which  origin- !  ofthis  edifice,  a  wide  pl«in  or  ineidan  spreads 
ated  in  the  privileges  granted  to  a  medical  over  a  spacious  area,  intersected  by  very 
gentleman,  whe  had  successfully  piescribed  broad  roads,  and  on  two  sides  of  this  supjerb 
for  a  female  of  the  Imperial  Mogul  family,  I  quadrangle  a  part  of  the  city  and  the  fashion- 
was  long  confined  to  then- factory  at  Hoogh-h"^/®  "^iSl^  of .  Chowringee  extend  Uiem- 
iv.  oo/fx.,K;i^  A^  T?^r.r.u  ♦k^  n.,f^k  •^^ 'selves.  The  claims  to -architectural  beauty 
ly  .and  while  the  French,  the  Dutch,  and  .  ^  ^^  ^ity  of  Palaces  have  been  questioned, 
Portuguese  had  fortified  themselves  on  the  and  possibly  tkere  may  be  numbeiless  &ults 
Oanges,  the  Enghsh,  m  consequence  of  the  |  to  call  forth  the  stdctures  of  connoisseurs, 
insecurity  of .  their  original  position,  were  but  these  are  lost  upon  less  erudite  jud^,  who 
forced  to  set  out  in  quest  of  a  new  settle-  remain  rapt  in  admiration  at  the  magnificence 


ment,  and  after  sailing  from  place  to  place, 
landed  at  the  village  of  Calcutta,  which  they 
afterwards  purchased,  and  where  they  built 
Fort  William.     Some  years  afterwards  the 


of  the  coup  d'oBtl,  The  houses,  for  the  most 
part,  are  either  entirely  detached  from  each 
other,  or  connected  only  by  lc«ig  ranges  of 
terraces,  surmounted,  like  the  fiat  roofs  of  the 
hous:^  with  balustraides.    The  greater  num- 


soubedar  or  governor  of  Bengal  attacked  and  ber  of  these  mansions  have  pillared  veran- 

took  the  fort,  and  plundered  and  destroyed  '  '  '  

Calcutta.  That  disaster  was  probably  the 
remote  cause  of  the  rapid  rise  of  this  settle- 
ment to  an  importance  far  transcending  that 
of  the  other  presidencies,  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay. To  recover  Fort  William,  re-establish 
die  factory,  and  retrieve  the  Company's  af- 
feirs  on  the  Ganges,  Clive  was  sent,  in  1756, 
with  a  detachment  firom  Madras.  He  found 
the  wretched  remnant  of  the  Company's  ser- 
vants, who  had  fled  during  the  siege,  or  es- 
caped the  more  fatal  horrors  of  the  famous 
*  black  hole'  of  Calcutta,  on  an  unhealthy 
spot  at  the  piouth  of  the  river ;  and  by  a  ca- 
reer, perhaps  unparalleled,  certainly  not  sur- 
passed, in  ability  and  daring,  not  only  ac- 
complished the  objects  of  the  expedition,  but 


dahs  extending  the  whole  way  up,  sometimes 
to  the  height  of  three  stories,  besides  a  large 
portico  in  firont ;  and  these  clijisters  of  col- 
umns, long  colonnades,  and  lofty  gatewajra, 
have  a  very  imposing  effect,  especially  when 
intermingled  with  forest  trees  and  flowering 
shrubs. 

'These  are  the  characteristics  of  the  fash- 
ionable part  of  Calcutta ;  but  even  here  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  a  certain  want  of 
keeping  and  consistency,  common  to  every- 
thing relating  to  India,  injures  the  effect  of  the 
scene.  A  mud-hut,  or  rows  of  native  hovels, 
constructed  of  mats,  thatch,  and  bamboos, 
not  superior  to  the  rudest  wigwam,  of^en  rest 
against  the  outer  walls  of  palaces,  while  there 
are  avenues  opening  from  the  principal 
streets,  intersected  in  all  directions  by  native 
bazaar^  filled  with  unsightly  .article  pfeyg. 
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ry  description.  Few  of  these  kouses,  except- 
ing those  exclusively  occupied  by  Europeans, 
are  kept  in  good  repair ;  the  least  neglect  be- 
comes immediately  visible,  and  nothing  can 
be  more  melancholy  than  the  aspect  of  a 
building  in  India  which  has  been  suffered  to 
fall  into  a  dikipidated  state.  The  cement 
^ drops  from  Uie  walls  in  large  patches;  the 
bare  brickwork  is  diversified  oy  weather 
stains,  in  which  lichens  and  the  fungus  tribe 
speedily  appear ;  the  iron  hinges  of  the  outer 
Venetians  rust  ^nd  break,  and  these  ffi^ntic 
lattices  fall  down,  or  kang  suspended  m  the 
air,  creaking  and  groaning  with  every  breeze ; 
Uie  court-yards  are  allowed  to  accumulate 
litter,  and  there  is  an  air  of  squalor  spread 
over  the  whole  establishment  which  dis|gusts 
tile  eye.' — ^vol.  i.  p.  1-8. 

The  interior  arrangement  of  these  dweU- 
ings  is  such  as  has  been  suggested  by  the  ne- 
cesaty  of  admitting  as  much  air  and  harbor, 
ing  as  few  insects  and  reptiles  as  possible. 
The  rooms  are  large,  but  the  furniture  is 
scanty,  and  the  bare  walls  and  iQatted  floors 
are  more  comfortable  than  elegant.  The 
k>wer  verandahs  and  halls  are  crowded  with 
domestics,  some  asleep,  covered  with  white 
sheets^  and  '  looking  like  ^wathed  corpses,' 
.^Iherd  huddled  together  in  the  midst  of  all 
kinds  of  rabbish,  and  all  together  presenting 
a  tableau  which  to  the  eye  of  a  person  just 
arrived  from  Europe  is  peculiarly  barbarous. 
These  people  range  about  the  house  in  per- 
fect freedom,  with  so  little  clothing,  that  at 
first  sight  they  appear  to  have  none.  They 
wear  neither  shoes  nor  sandals,  and  move 
with  a  slow  and  stealthy  step,  which  gives  no 
warning  of  their  approach  ;  a  '  new  arrival,' 
therefore,  on  tummg  round,  when  she  fan- 
cies herself  to  be  alone,  often  finds  at  her 
elbow  what  appears  to  her  to  be  a  naked  sav- 
age who  has  crept  upon  her  unawares.  But 
the  superior  servants,  who  are  almost  equally 
numerous,  are  well  clothed.  *  Every  side  of 
every  apartment  is  pierced  with  doors,  and 
the  whole  of  the  surrounding  antechambers 
appear  to  be  peopled  with  ghosts — servants 
clad  in  flowing  white  muslin  glide  about  with 
noiseless  feet  in  all  directions.' — ^vol.  i.  p.  9. 

Calcutta  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts — 
that  which  is  inhabited  by  Europeans,  and 
that  which  is  occupied  exclusively  by  Asiat- 
ics. The  Black  town,  as  it  is  called,  extends 
along  the  river  to  the  north,  and  *  a  more 
wretched-looking  place  can  scarcely  be  im- 
agined ;  dirty,  crowded,  ill-built,  and  abound- 
ing with  beggars  and  bad  smelk.' 

The  state  of  female  society  at  Calcutta, 
and  more  especially  the  situation  and  pros- 
pects of  the  fair  damsels  who  come  under 
the  designation  of  *  bridal  candidates,'  no 
doubt  occupied  tiie  early  attention  of  Miss 
Roberts,  and  one,  of  her  most  amusing  chap- 


ters is  devoted  to  this  subject.  The  whole 
is  well  worthy  the  serious  consideration  of 
ladies  who  meditate  transferring  their  attrac- 
tions from  the  shores  of  England  to  tboee  of 
India ;  but  we  are  not  quite  sure  that  they 
will  all  participate  in  the  *  horror'  with  which 
Miss  Roberts  concludes  they  must  re^rd 
the  prospect  of  being  '  compelled  to  make  a 
love  match' — a  questionable  proceeding,  no 
doubt,  at  all  times  and  in  all  places ;  but  one 
for  which  young  women  do  not,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  entertain  quite  so  wholesome  a  horror 
{Ls  their  mammas. 

*  Few  opinions'  (this  competent  judge  in- 
forms us) '  can  be  more  erroneous  than  those 
which  prevail  in  Europe  upon  the  subject  of 
Indian  marriages.  Accordmg  to  the  pedlar 
idea,  a  young  lady  visiting  the  Honorable 
Company's  territories  is  destined  to  be  sacri- 
ficed to  some  old,  dingy,  rich,  bilious  nawaub, 
or,  as  he  is  styled  on  this  side  the  Atlaniic  (!), 
^  nabob,"  a  class  of  persons  unfortunately  ex- 
ceedingly rare.  Ancient  subjects  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  the  conclave  in  Leadenhall 
Street,  belonging  to  both  services,  are  doubt- 
less to  be  found  in  India,  some  din^  and 
some  bilious,  but  very  few  rich ;  ana,  gen- 
erally  speaking,  these  elderly  gentlemen  have 
either  taken  to  themselves  wives  in  thdr 
younger  days,  or  have  become  such  confirm- 
ed  bachelors,  that  neither  flashing  eyes,  nor 
smiling  lips,  IHies,  roses,  dimples,  &c.,  can 
make  the  slightest  impression  upon  their  flinty 
hearts.  Happy  may  the  fair  expectant  ac- 
count herself  who  has  the  opiwrtunity  of 
choosing  or  refusing  a  rara  avu  of  this  na- 
ture,— some  yellow  civilian  out  of  debt,  or 
some  battered  brigadier  who  saw  service  in 
the  days  of  sacks  and  sieges,  and  who  comes 
wooing  in  the  olden  style,  preceded  by  trains 
of  servants  bearing  presents  of  shawls  and 
diamonds.  Such  prizes  are  scarce.  The  dam- 
sel, educated  in  the  fallacious  hope  of  8eein| 
a  rich  antiquated  suitor  at  her  fbet,  laden  wim 
**  barbaric  gold  and  pearl,"  soon  discovers  to 
her  horror  that,  if  she  should  decide  upon 
marrying  at  all,  she  will  be  absolutely  wmg^ 
ltd  to  make  a  love^matchf  and  select  the  hus- 
band of  her  choice  out  of  the  half-dozen  sub- 
alterns who  may  offer ;  fortunate  may  she  es- 
teem  herself  if  there  be  one  amongst  them 
who  can  boast  a  staff-appointment,  oreren 
the  adjutancy  or  quarter-mastership  oi  bir 
corps.'— vol.  1.  pp.  18, 19. 

The  advantages  of  the  company's  *ciril 
service'  make  the  young  'writers'  rank 
amongst  the  most  eligible  candidates  Tor  the 
hearts  and  hands  of  the  beauties  of  Calcut- 
ta, and  *  a  supply  of  these  desirables,  by  no 
means  adequate  to  the  demand,  is  brought 
out  every  year.' 

•This  is  the  dangerous  period  for  younff 
men  bent  upon  makmg  fortunes  in  India,  and 
upon  returning  home.  They'  are  usually 
younger  sons,  disregarded  in  England  on  ac- 
count of  the  slendemess  of  their  financeSi  or 
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too  Juvemle  to  have  attracted  matrimonial 
speculations.  Launched  into  the  society  of 
Calcutta,  they  enact  the  parts  of  the  young 
dukes  and  heirs-apparent  of  a  London  circle, 
where  there  are  daughters  or  sisters  to  dispose 
of.  The  "*  great  parti''  is  caressed,  fited,  dress- 
ed at,  danced  at,  and  flirted  with,  until  per- 
fectly bewildered ;  either  falling  desperately 
in  love,  or  fancying  himself  so,  he  makes  an 
offer,  which  is  eagerly  accepted  by  some 
young  lady,  too  happy  to  escc^  the  much- 
dreaded  horrors  of  a  half-batta  station.  The 
wriierSf  of  course,  speedily  acquire  a  due 
aense  of  their  importance,  and  conduct  them- 
selves accordingly.  Vainly  do  the  gay  uni- 
forms strive  to  compete  with  their  more  som- 
bre rivals ;  no  dashing  cavalry  officer,  feath- 
ered, and  sashed,  and  epauletted,  has  a 
chance  against  the  man  privileged  to  wear  a 
plain  coat  and  round  hat ;  and  in  the  evening 
drives  in  Calcutta,  sparkling  eyes  will  be  turn- 
ed awa]^  from  the  military  equestrian,  grace- 
fully reining  up  his  Arab  steed  to  the  carriage 
window,  to  rest  upon  some  awkward  rider, 
who  sits  his  horse  like  a  sack,  and,  more  at- 
tentive to  his  own  comfort  than  to  the  ele- 
gance of  his  appearance,  may,  if  it  should  be 
the  rainy  season,  have  thrust  his  white  jean 
trowsers  into  jockey  boots,  and  introduced  a 
black  velvet  waistcoat  under  his  white  cal- 
ico jacket'— vol.  i.  p.  20-22. 

But  even  the  young  writer  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  very  great  prize  after  he  has  been, 
by  dint  of  skilful  anglinff,  firmly  hooked. 
His  allowances  are  still  small,  and  he  is 
forced  to  borrow  nxmey,  and  contract  debt 
and  nuirriage  together.     As  for  the  lady^-^ 

*The  bride,'  (says  Miss  Roberts,)  *who 
would  not  find  it  quite  so  easy  to  borrow  mon- 
ey, and  whose  relations  do  not  consider  it  ne- 
ceasary  to  be  very  nmgnificent  upon  these  oc- 
casioDs,  either  contrives  to  make  her  ou0U 
(the  grand  expense  incuned  <»i  her  behaU) 
^brve  the  purpoe&-K>r,  should  that  have  &ded 
and  grown  old-fashioned,  purchases  some 
scan^  addition  to  her  wardrobe.  Thus  the 
bridal  paraphernalia,  the  bales  of  gold  and 
sUver  muslins,  the  feathers,  jewels,  carved 
ivory,  splendid  brocades,  exquisite  embroide- 
ry, and  all  the  rich  productsof  the  East,  oa 
which  our  imaginations  luxuriate  when  we 
read  of  an  In&m  marriage,  sink  down  into 
a  few  yards  of  white  sarsnet' — ^voL  i.  pp.  28^ 
24. 

This  is  hard — ^but  there  are  worse  cases 
than  that  of  the  poorest  wrUer^s  bride.  Miss 
Roberts  speaks  with  very  peculiar  sensitive- 
ness of  feeling  in  this  next  paragra[^ 

*  There  cannot  be  a  more  wretched  situa- 
tion than  that  of  a  young  woman  who  has 
been  induced  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  a  mar- 
ried sister,  under  the  delusive  expectation 
that  she  will  exchange  the  privations  attached 
to  limited  means  in  England  for  the  far-famed 

luxuries  of  the  East Socm  afler 

their  arrival  in  India,  the  family,  in  all  proba- 
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l;>ility,  have  to  travel  to  an  up-countij  station, 
and  here  the  poor  girl's  troubles  beein :  she  is 
thrust  into  an  outer  cabin  in  a  buogerow,  or 
into  an  inner  room  in  a  tent ;  she  nmkes  per- 
haps a  third  in  a  buggy,  and  finds  herselr  al- 
ways in  the  way  ;  she  discovers  that  she  is  a 
source  of  continual  expense ;  that  an  addition- 
al person  in  a  family  imposes  the  necessity  of 
keeping  several  additional  servants,  and  that 
where  there  is  not  a  close  carriage  she  must 
remain  a  prisoner.  She  cannot  walk  out  be- 
yond the  garden  or  the  verandah,  and  all  the 
out-of-door  recreations,  which  she  may  have 
been  accustomed  to  indulge  in  at  home,  are 

denied  her If  she  should  be  musioed, 

so  much  the  worse :  the  hot  winds  have  split 
her  piano  and  her  guitar,  or  the  former  is  in 
a  wretched  condition,  and  there  is  nobody  to 
tune  it ;  the  white  ants  have  demolished  her 
music-books,  and  new  ones  are  not  to  be  had. 
Drawing  offers  a  better  resource,  but  it  is  of- 
ten suspended  from  want  of  materials ;  and 
needle-work  is  not  suited  to  the  climate.  Her 
brother  and  sister  are  domestic,  and  do  not 
sympathize  in  her  ennui ;  they  either  see  little 
company,  or  invite  guests  merely  with  a  view 
to  be  quit  of  an  incumbrance.  If  the  young 
men  wno  may  be  at  the  station  should  not  en- 
tertain matrimonial  views,  they  will  be  shy  of 
their  attention  to  a  sinele  woman,  lest  expecta- 
tions should  be  formed  which  they  are  not  in- 
clined to  fulfil.  It  is  dangerous  to  hand  a  dis- 
engaged lady  t<^  often  to  table,  for  though 
no  conversation  may  take  place  between  tne 
parties,  the  gentleman's  silence  is  attributed 
to  want  of  coura^  to  speak,  and  the  ofier,  if 
not  forth-coming,  is  inferred.' — ^vol.  i.  p.  83-86. 

A  man  who  has  '  no  intentions'  is  thus 
placed  in  a  most  embarrassing  position,  and 
those  who  have  not  courage  enough  to  brave 
the  accusation  of  having  retreated  unhand*.  ^ 
somely,  prefer  the  imputation  of  want  of  gaU 
lantry,  and  avoid  the  dangerous  honor  of 
leading  an  unmarried  lady  too  often  to  the 
dmner-table.  The  consequence  is,  that  young 
women,  from  the  presumption  that  their 
charms  are  irresistible,  are  in  some  instances 
treated  with  every  appearance  of  neglect  and 
rudeness.  *  These  are  sufiiciendy  frequent 
to  be  designated  by  a  peculiar  phrase :  the 
wife  or  sister  who  may  be  obliged  to  accept 
a  relative's  arm,  or  walk  alone,  is  said  to  be 
wrecked* — a  catastrophe  which  appears  to  be 
as  formidable  to  an  Indian  lady  as  to  an  India- 
man. 

It  seems,  however,  that  whilst  some  gen- 
tlemen exhibit  this  extreme  and  unquestiona- 
ble  caution,  others  display  an  adventurous 
gallantry  quite  as  remarkable ;  and  that  if  the 
ladies  incur  the  hazard  of  being  <  wrecked,' 
the  .lords  of  the'  creation  are  exposed  to  the 
no  less  alarming  danger  of  being  '  jewaub- 
ed : — 

•  The  opinion  entertained  by  the  Princess 
Huncamunca  respecting  the  expediency  of 
short  courtships  seems  to  pre^vail.    A  gentle- 
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man  desiroDS  of  enteriDg  the  holy  pale,  does 
not  always  wait  until,  he  shall  meet  with  some 
fair  one  suiting  his  peculiar  taste,  but  the  in- 
stant that  he  hears  of  an  expected  arrival, 
despatches  a  proposal  to  meet  her  upon  the 
road :  this  is  either  rejected  in  toto^  or  accept- 
ed conditionally ;  and  if  there  should  be  no- 
thing very  obiectionable  in  the  suitor,  the  mar- 
riage takes  place.  Others  travel  over  to  some 
distant  station,  in  the  hope  of  returning  with  a 
wife ;  and  many  visit  tne  presidency  on  the 
same  errand.  Numbers  return  without  achiev 
ing  their  object,  and  these  unfortunates  are 
said  to  be  members  of  the  *jewaub  club*^,'  a 
favorite  Indian  phrase,  which  is  exceedingly 
expressive  of  the  forlorn  state  of  bacbetors 
upon  compulsion. — ^vol.  i.  p.  40. 

Of  all  the  horrors,  not  excepting;  that  of 
being  *  compelled  to  make  love-matches,'  to 
which  a  *  new  arrivar  in  India  is  exposed, 
that  of  assisting  at  a  great  dinner  w  perhaps 
the  most  appallmg.  With  the  thermometer 
at  90^  or  I00«*  in  the  shade,  a  body  of  men 
and  women,  whose  frames  are  exhausted  by 
a  climate  which  depresses  their  spirits  and  ex- 
tinguishes every  symptom  of  appetite  even 
in  the  few  who  have  eaten  no  *  timn,'  are  set 
down  at  a  board  heaped  with  mountains  of 
smoking  meat,  and  speedily  find  themselves 
enclosed  in  a  dense  mass  of  attendants  who, 
surrounding  them  as  with  a  living  wall,  ex- 
clude every  breath  of  fresh  air,  and  in  the 
excess  o£  their  zeal  and  kindness,  struggling 
through  the  crowd  with  earnest  looks  and 
dewy  blows,  ever  and  anon  thrust  before  the 
stifled  ffuest,  abready  loathing  the  savor  of 
her  food,  a  mess  of  steaming  viands  which 
might  satiate  the  appetite  of  a  hungry  plough- 
man* 

'  The  receipt  for  an  Indian  dinner,'  according 
to  Miss  Roberts,  'appears  to  be,  to  slaughter  a 
bullock  and  a  sheep,  and  to  place  all  the  jointe 
before  the  guests  at  once,  with  poultry,  &c.  to 
match.  .  .  .  The  natives  are  excellent  cooks, 
and  might  easily  be  taught  all  the  delicacies 
of  the  cuisine ;— 4heir  hashes,  stews,  and  harri- 
coes  are  excellent ;  but  a  prejudice  exists 
against  these  preparations  amidst  the  greater 
number  of  Anglo-Indians,  who  fancy  that 
**  black  fellows"  cannot  do  anjrthing  "beyond 
their  own  |)elaws,  and  are  always  in  dread  of 
some  abomination  in  the  mixture. 

*  For  these,  or  some  other  equally  absurd 
reasons,  made-dishes  form  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  entertainment  given  to  a  large  par- 
ty, which  is  usually  composed  of,  in  the  first 
instance,  an  overgrown  turkey  (the  fatter  the 
better)in  the  centre,  which  is  the  place  of  ho- 
nor; an  enormous,  ham  for  its  vis-^vis;  at 
the  top  of  the  table  appears  a  surldn  or  round 
oi  beef;  at  the  bottom  a  saddle  of  mutton ; 
legs  of  the  same,  boiled  and  roasted,  figure 
down  the  sides,  together  with  fowls,  three  in  a 


*  The  *j«wattb  dub'  roetni  literally  the  club  oi  thoae 
whob«d  their  otuiMr. 


dish,  geese,  ducks,  tongnes,  bumps,  pieeoii- 
pies,  curry,  and  rice  of  course,  muttoD-<»(]^ 
and  chicken  cutlets In  the  hot  sea- 
son, fish  caught  early  in  the  mpming  would 
be  much  deteriorated  before  the  dinner  hour: 
it  is  therefore  eaten  principally  at  break&st 
There  are  no  fn/reme/s,  no  removes ;  the  who^e 
course  is  put  oh  the  table  at  once^  and  when 
the  guests  are  seated  the  soup  is  brought  in. 
The  reason  of  the  delay  of  a  part  of  Sie  en- 
tertainment, which  jjavariably  takes  the  pre- 
cedence in  England,  is  rather  curious.  All  the 
guests  are  attended  by  their  own  servants,  who, 
congregate  round  the  cook-room,  and  assist  to 
carry  in  the  dinner ;  were  Uie  soup  to  enter 
first,  these  worthies  would  rush  to  Uieir  mas- 
ters' chairs,  and  leave  the  discomfited  JcdkiM- 
mah  at  tho  head  of  his  dishes  without  a  cbanoe 
of  getting  them  conveyed  to  table  by  his 
mus$av.l(mce8  under  an  hour  at  least.  The 
second  course  is  nearly  as  substantial  as  the 
first,  and  makes  as  formidable  an  appearance  ; 
beef-steaks  figure  among  the  delK^cies,  and 
smaller  articles,  such  as  quails  or  ortolans  are 
piled  up  in  hecatombs.  At  the  tables  of  old 
Indians  the  fruit  makes  a  part  of  the  second 
course ;  but  regular  deserts  are  coming,  thou|^ 
slowly,  into  fashion. 

*  There  is  always  a  mixture  of  meanness  and 
magnificence    in  every   thing  Asiatic;  the 
splendid  appointments  (^  silver  and  china 
which  deck  me  board  have  not  their  prqjerac- 
companiment  of  rich  damasks,  but  appear  upoo 
cotton  cloths,  the  manufacture  of  the  country. 
All  the  glasses  are  supplied  with  silver  covo^ 
to  keep  out  the  flies ;  but  the  glasses  them- 
selves are  not  changed  when  the  cloth  is  re- 
moved.   It  will  easu^  be  perceived  that  there 
is  an  air  of  barbaric  grandeur  about  these 
feasts,  which  reminds  a  stranger  otf  the  de- 
scriptions he  has  read  of  the  old  baronial  st^ 
of  living ;   but,  unfortunately,  the  guests  in- 
vited to  assist  at  the  demolition  of  mnumeFable 
victims  want  the  keen  appetite  which  render- 
ed their  martial  ancestors  such  valiant  trench- 
er-men.    The  burrw^thanasy  as  they  are  called 
at  Calcutta,  certainly  afford  a  festal  displajt 
in  which  the  eye,  if  not  the  palate,  must  take 
pleasure.    In  a  hall  paved  with  marble,  sop- 
ported  by  handsome  stone  pillars,  and  blazing 
with  lights,  SLX17  guests  perhaps  are  assem- 
bled :  punkahs  wave  above  their  heads ;  and 
chowries,  of  various  kinds,  some  of  peacock^ 
plumes,  others  of  fleecy  cowtails,  mounted 
upcm  silver  handles,  are  kept  in  continual  agi- 
tation, to  beat  off  the  flies,  by  attendants  beau- 
tifully clad  in  white  muslin.     At  every  third 
or  fourth  chair  the  hx^cahy  reposing  on  an  em- 
broidered carpet,  exhibits  its  gracxfiil  apl^n- 
dours ;  but  unhappily,  the  fumes  of  the  nu- 
merous chiUums,  tne  steam  of  the  didtes.  the 
heat  of  the  lamps,  and  the  crowd  of  attend- 
ants, effectually  counteract  the  various  endo- 
vors  made  to  procure  a  free  circulation  of  air. 
The  petticoated  bottles,  which  make  thqdrcuit 
of  the  tables  instead  of  decanters,  form  one 
of  the  peculiarities  of  an  Indian  table;  their 
ugliness  is  compensated  by  their  utility,  as  the 
wme  is  kept  cool  by  the  wetted  cloths,  which 
arosGfmewfaatfiuu^mdlj^ani^^  round  the 
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uxiks  of  the  bottles ;  P6rt»  CUret,  and  Bur- 
gundy are  characterisUcally  attired  in  crim- 
«m,  with  white  flounces ;  while  Sherry  and 
Madeira  appear  in  bridal  costume.  Mr.  Hood's 
pencil  would  revel  in  the  delineation  of  these 
grotesque  appendages.'    Y(d.  i.  p.  ©4-97. 

Suppers,  it  seems,  are  abnost  facsimiles  of 
these  portentous  dinners^ 

•The  delicacies  consist  of  hermetically- 
sealed  salmon,  red-herrings,  cheese,  smoked 
sprats,  raspberry-jam,  and  dried  fruits :  these 
articles,  coming  from  Europe,  and  being  some- 
times very  difficult  to  procure  in  a  fresh  and 
palmy  state,  are  prized  accordingly.  Female 
taste  has  here  ample  room  for  its  display ;  but 
a  woman  must  possess  the  courage  of  an 
Amazon  to  attempt  any  innovation  upon  an- 
ient customs  amid  such  bigoted  people  as  the 
Indians,  Anglo  and  native. 

'  The  receipt  of  a  celebrated  wit  for  dress- 
ing a  cucumber  is  unconsciously  followed  with 
great  precision,  with  respect  to  an  Indian  en- 
tertainment ;  for  all  the  pains  and  expense  be- 
stowed upon  them,  the  dinners  ana  suppers 
given  by  the  Anglo-Indians  are,  literally  as 
well  as  figuratively  speaking,  thrown  away ; 
aot  a  fiftieth  part  can  be  consumed  by  tne 
guests — the  climate  will  not  admit  of  keeping 
ttie  remainder,  for  in  the  cold  season  it  wiU 
get  dry,  and  in  the  hot  weather  decomposition 
speedily  takes  place — ^while  it  is  only  the  very 
lowest  caste  of  natives  who  will  eat  any  thing 
which  comes  from  an  European  table.' — ^voL 
L  p.  99. 

That  any  men,  possessed  of  the  ordinary 
amount  of  good  sense,  in  which  the  Anglo- 
Indians  are  not  generally  deficient,  should 
permit  Aemselves  to  be  led  into  a  system  so 
largely  augmenting  their  Q^^penses,  and  yet 
detracting  so  much  from  their  comforts  and 
their  pretentions  to  good  taste,  is  certainly 
strange.  It  must  convey  to  tiie  natives  of 
India  the  most  unpleasant  impressions  of  their 
European  rulers,  whom  they  cannot  fail  to 
regai*das  gross  and  foul  feeders  and  sensual, 
ists,  at  once  deficient  in  refinement  and  pru- 
dence.  Pork,  abhorred  by  the  Musselman, 
and  beef,  abjured  by  the  Hindoo,  appear  side 
by  side  on  the  table  of  the  European ;  not 
at  Caksutta  only,  but  in  remoter  parts  of  the 
country,  where  the  first  shudder  of  disgust 
which  our  habits  and  manners  excite  in  their 
minds  has  not  been  tranquillized  into  the  sort 
of  callous  tolerance  with  which  men  learn  to 
regard  any  thing,  however  shocking,  which 
they  kive  long  been  forced  to  endure.  The 
gorging  of  a  cannibal  could  hardly  be  more 
ofiensive  to  our  sensibilities  than  these  feasts 
of  the  English  to  many  of  the  natives  of  In- 
(fia ;  and  it  must  be  somewhat  puzzling  to  their 
phOosophers — to  some  Hindoo  or  Musselman 
Monboddo,  if  any  such  there  be — ^to  account 
for  the  co-existence,  in  the  same  people,  of  so 
mt^h  int^lectual  advaxicement  wi  SQ  unre. 


strained  an  indulgence  of  the  promiscuous 
carnivorous  propensities  of  savage  life.  Our 
common  soldiers,  whom  they  usually  distin- 
guish by  the  appellation  of  junglah,  or  wild 
man,  they  have  always  looked  upon  as  a  race 
of  untamed  savages. 

*•  The  horror  with  which  even  those  Aaatics 
who  adopt  foreign  &sbions  in  equipages  and 
household  furniture  regard  the  manners  and 
customs*  of  the  Europeans  brought  in  close 
contact  with  them  is  sometimes  openly  dis- 
played by  urgent  remonstrances  to  those  for 
whom  they  have  contracted  a  friendship ;  but 
this  is  nothing  compared  to  the  expression  of 
their  disgust  m  private.  In  Delhi  the  opinions 
entertained  upon  the  subject  are  widely,though 
secretly,  circulated  through  the  medium  of 
the  native  vkhhars^  scandalous  chronicles  very 
much  resembling  a  few  of  our  Engli^  news- 
papers, except  that  they  are  in  manuscript ; 
the  language  is  Persian,  and  the  editors  do 
not  scruple  to  write  at  full  leneth  the  names 
of  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  the  most  atro- 
cious  libels.  It  is  not  very  easy  for  wi  Eu- 
rop^m  to  procure  a  sight  of  these  animad- 
versions upon  the  conduct  of  himself  or  his 
friends :  some  artifice  is  requisite  to  obtain 
samples  of  the  method  employed  to  amuse  the 
reading  portion  of  the  native  community  at 
the  expense  of  persons  differing  so  widely  in 
the  habits  of  their  public  and  private  life.  As 
the  writers  are  not  very  scrupulous  in  the 
language  they  use,  there  is  not  a  little  diffi- 
culty in  making  an  extract,  which  will  dis- 
play  the  spirit  of  their  comments,  without 
shocking  the  eye  by  the  coarseness  of  expres- 
sion. The  following  description  of  an  Eu- 
ropean entertainment  will  convey  some  idea 
of  the  estimation  in  whidi  such  promiscuous 
meetings  are  held. 

*  **  The  gentlemen  of  exalted  dignity  had  a 
great  feast  last  nieht,  to  which  all  me  mill- 
tary  chiefe  and  lieutenants  were  invited. 
There  was  a  little  hog  on  the  table,  before 

Mir. i  who  cut  it  in  small  pieces,  and 

sent  some  to  each  of  the  party ;  even  the 
women  ate  of  it.  In  their  language  a  pig  is 
called  ham.  Having  stuffed  themselves  with 
the  unclean  food,  and  many  sorts  of  fiesh, 
taking  plenty  of  wine,  they  made  for  some 
time  a  great  noLse,  which  doubtless  arose 
from  dnSikenness.  They  all  stood  up  two  or 
four  times,  crying  'hip !  nip  !*  and  then  roar- 
ed before  they  drank  more  wine.  Alter  din- 
ner, they  danced  in  their  licentious  manner, 
pulling  about  each  other's  wives."  Here  fd- 
iows  a  bit  of  personal  scandal: — ^** Captain 

,  who  is  staying  with  Mr. ^  went  away 

with  the  latters  lady  (arm-in-arm),  the  pa- 
lanquins following  behind,  and  they  proceed- 
ed oy  themselves,  into  the  bungalow:  the 
wittol  remsdned  at  table,  guzzling  red  wine." 

•  The  uncourteous,  ungracious  manner  which 
too  many  Englishmen  assume  towards  the 
natives  is  touched  off  with  truth  and  spirit  in 
the  following  paragraph : — •«  The  government 
has  manifested  sii^lar  want  of  sense  in  ap- 
pointing Mr.  —  to  be at .    ThQ 

man  is  a  capricious  blockhead,  and  very  hot- 
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tempered ;  he  can  do  no  businefls  himself,  yet 
he  has  the  extreme  folly  to  be  angry  whep 
abler  persons  wish  to  do  it  for  him.  When 
some  most  respectable  Hindoostanee  gentle- 
men waited  upon  him  yesterday,  he  just  stood 
ups  half-dressed,  when  they  salaamed,  and 
said,  '  Well,  what  do  you  want  V  And  when 
they  answered,  ♦Only  to  pay  oar  respects,' 
he  growled  out  'Jow*  (go)."  This  sort  of 
rudeness  is,  indeed,  but  too  common,  and 
seems  to  excite  the  native  ire  as  much  as 
dancing,  wine-bibbing,  and  eating  the  flesh 
of  pigs, 

*£ven  the  highest  person  in  the  state  is 
not  exempt  from  the  lampoons  of  these  pur- 
veyors of  scandal,  as  the  following  extract 
will  attest: — ^^The  European  king  and  his 
vizieis,  having  heard  that  the  Governor-gene- 
ral  is  a  fool,  exceedingly  slack  in  mana^ine 
aflfoirs,  he  is  to  be  recalled,  and  a  clever  lord 
sent  out  to  save  Bengal."* — ^vol.  iii.  p.  187. 

From  these  piquant  extracts  we  proceed 
to  some  which  will  do  higher  credit,  m  a  dif. 
fe.rent  way,  ro  the  ingenious  authoress. 

'  Want  of  urbanity,  a  too  conunon  trait  in 
the  English  character,  will,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
retard  the  good  understanding  which  ought 
to  exist  between  natives  of  rank  and  the  ser- 
vants of  their  foreign  rulers ;  but  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  our  retaining  the  posses- 
sion of  India  will  mainly  depend  upon  the 
conciliation  of  a  class  of  persons  whom  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  hitherto  the  policy  to  de- 
press  and  neglect,  if  not  to  insult.  Natives 
of  rank,  property,  and  influence  must  speed- 
ily aojuire  acknowledge  of  their  position  and 
of  their  strength ;  and  unless  they  .should  ob- 
tain the  respect,  consideration,  and  import- 
ance which  seem  so  justly  their  due,  it  can 
scarcely  be  expected  that  they  will  continue 
to  give  their  support  to  a  government  whose 
servants  are  resolutely  opposed  to  their  inte- 
rests  A  spirit  of  mquiry  is  now  awak- 
ened in  the  minds  of  the  natives,  which  can- 
not fail  to  lead  to  very  important  results; 
their  anxiety  to  render  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  means  by  which  science  has  been 
enabled  to  produce  such  extraordinary  ef- 
fects,  wiU  establish  the  bond  of  union  so  much 
wanted  between  them  and  the  European  re- 
aidents.  At  the  formal  visits,  to  which  ihe 
intercourse  has  until  now  been  too  much  re- 
stricted, the  greater  portion  of  gentlemen 
holding  official  situations  have  found  the 
mode  of  conversation  carried  on  according  to 
Eastern  etiquette  too  irksome  for  a  long  en- 
durance ;  and  rather  than  submit  to  usages 
and  customs  which  were  new  and  disagreea- 
ble, they  abridged  all  communication  as 
much  as  possible,  giving  very  little  encou- 


*  Leal  any  doubt  tbould  be  ent6rt»iQ«>d  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  these  eztr^ts  frorr)  9  Delhi  ttkhbar^  we 
think  it  right  to  mention  ihaf  we  have  ourselves  pe- 
rused the  original  document  from  which  Miss  Roberts 
produces  these  translatioAS. 


ragement  to  the  natives  to  persevere  in  te 
attempt  to  cultivate  a  better  understanding. 

'  Wnile  we  must  reeret  that  so  long  a  pe- 
riod  has  been  suffered  to  elapse  without  ce- 
mentine  a  closer  bond  of  union  between  the 
Anglo-Indian  and  the  Asiatic  community,  il 
would  be  unfair  not  to  make  allowances  for 
the  peculiar  position  of  the  British  residentg 
in  Hindostan.  .An  E^nglishman  always  finds 
it  very  difficult  to  accommodate  himself  to 
foreign  usages  and  customs,  and  as  the  greater 
number  01  civil  and  military  servants  were 
placed  in  very  responsible  situations,  they 
might  consider  it  advisable  not  to  incur  \hd 
suspicion  of  an  interested  partiali^,  bj  an 
intimate  personal  acquaintance  with  natives, 
whom  in  their  official  capacity  they  might  he 
supposed  to  fovor  from  some  selfish  motive. 
It  must  also  be  considered  that,  althou^  we 
have  now  full  cmd  imdisputed  possession  of 
the  whole  of  the  peninsula,  the  quiet  settle- 
ment of  the  country  under  British  rule  has 
been  effected  within  a  limited  period,  and  that 
in  the  difficult  position  in  which  Europeans 
were  placed  it  would  have  been  impolitic  to 
nux  themselves  up  with  persons  wnoi  in  all 
probability,  would  have  taken  advanta^  of 
confidence  too  rashly  placed.  It  is  highly 
honorable  to  the  British  character  that,  in 
spite  of  its  want  of  urbanity,  and  the  little 
personal  affection  which  it -creates,  its  up- 
rightness and  steadiness  have  secured  the 
fidelity  of  immense  multitudes  bound  to  a 
foreign  government  by  the  equal  distribution 
of  justice  and  the  security  of  property.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  we  cani^ot  unite  the  more 
endearing  <}ualitie8  with  the  mcffal  excellen- 
cies for  which  we  are  distinguished ;  but,  as 
the  aspect  of  afiairs  is  altering  in  India,  we 
shall  do  well  to  consult  the  signs  of  the  times, 
and  remedy  those  defects  which  we  have 
found  in  our  system  before  it  be  too  late.— 
vol.  iii.  p.  88. 

Miss  Roberts  doses  this  subject  in  these 
striking  words  : — 

« It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  natives  of 
India,  that  thev  are  disliked  and  despised 
only  by  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  their 
language,  or  have  been  very  little  in  their  so- 
ciety. Frcm  such  men  as  Mr.  Hastings,  Sir 
John  MalcoUn,  Colonel  Tod,  Sir  Thoniaa 
Munro,  Mr.  Elphinstone,  and,  indeed,  all  who 
have  had  opportunities  of  becc»ning  intimate- 
ly acquainted  with  them,  they  have  received 
justice ;  their  faults  and  vices  are  those  of 
their  religion  and  their  laws ;  but,  notwith- 
standing almost  innumerable  circumstances 
adverse  to  the  formation  of  moral  cbaracti^) 
they  possess  many  endearing  and  redeeming 
virtues,  and  no  people  in  the  whole  worid  are 
so  quick  at  discerning  merit,  or  so  ready  to 
acknowledge  it/ 

The  more  extensive  employment  of  the 
natives,  regarded  as  a  question  merely  of 
expediency,  has  had  its  opponents  as  well  as 
its  advocates;  but  the  greatest  nfen  la^ 
can  boast  of  have  maintained  thdr  fitness  ibr 
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eiDploymentt  and  the  policy  as  well  as  the 
justice  of  attaching  them  to  our  interests  by 
promoting  their  own.  It  is  now  useless  to 
discuss  this  questbn,  for  it  is  no  longer  a 
matter  of  choice.  The  inadequacy  of  the 
revenues  of  India  permanently  to  meet  the 
oipenses  pf  so  lai^  an  Buropean  establish- 
ment as  is  now  maintained  in  that  country 
has^een  put  beyond  all  doubt ;  and,  conse- 
quentty,  the  necessity  of  substituting,  where 
it  can  be  done  safely,  the  less  costly  agency 
of  the  natives  is  incontrovertible.  It  is,  there- 
fore, desirable  to  prepare  for  a  change  which 
is  inevitable,  by  making  such  arrangements 
as,  without  deteriorating  the  position  and  cir- 
cumstances  of  the  Europeans  in  the  service, 
may  gradually  lead  to  the  more  extensive 
employment  of  the  natives,  while  we  still 
have  it  in  our  power  to  do  so  deliberately 
and  experimentally;  progressively  opening 
to  them  situations  of  greater  trust  and  emo- 
himent  than  those  to  which  they  have  hither- 
to been  confined.  It  is  satisfactory  to  be- 
lieve that  the  dictates  of  a  sound  poHcy  would 
direct  us  to  the  same  result,  even  if  no  such 
financial  necessity  existed. 

The  tendency  of  our  system  has  unfortu- 
nately been  gradually  to  extinguish  all  grades 
intermediate  between  the  European  govern- 
ors and  the  laborers,  rather  by  closing  the 
channels  through  which  individuals  would 
have  been  enabled  under  the  native  rulers  to 
raise  themselves  in  tiie  scale  of  society,  and 
supply  the  decay  of  the  families  whom  we 
found  comparatively  wealthy,  than  from  any 
peculiar  pressure  on  those  families  themselves. 
But  the  native  aristocracy,  which  is  thus 
melting  away,  and  which  our  pr^ent  system 
includes  no  provision  to  replace,  formed  in 
India,  as  elsewhere,  the  most  important  and 
durable  link  of  connection  between  the  rulers 
and  the  body  of  the  people,  an  immense 
majority  of  which  is  there  agricultural.  It 
afiR>rded  the  readiest  means  of  influencing 
the  feelings,  as  well  as  of  representhig  and 
advocating  the  interests,  of  a  population  from 
which  we  are  divided  by  too  mdny  distinc- 
tions, and  too  great  a  distance,  to  pennit  us 
to  ascertain  or  understand  their  reed  feelings 
and  mterests,  and  with  whom  we  have  too 
little  in  common  to  be  capable  of  guiding  or 
leading  them,  though  we  have  the  power  to 
oonunand. 

This  was  in  itself  a  serious  evU,  which  was 
>«ry  imperfectly  compensated  by  the  appa- 
rent security  we  derived  from  the  absence 
of  individuals  possessing  influence  enough  to 
combine  or  organize  resistance  ;  for  it  was 
Dot  from  tills  class  tljiat  any  act  of  rebellion 
was  to  be  apprehended-,  their  power,  indi- 
vidually, was  too  small  to  be  formidable — 
they  were  inoapaUe  of  combination,  and  they 


had  too  much  to  lose,  and  were  tbo  weH 
aware  of  the  hopelessness  of  resistance,  to 
hazard  all  they  possessed.  But  so  long  as 
a  great  part  of  India  continued  to  be  under 
the  independent  control  of  native  princes, 
and  their  territories  afforded  a  field  for  the 
exercise  of  native  talent  and  the  gratifica- 
tion  of  ambition,  the  consequences  of  our 
system  were  less  injuriously  felt,  and  its  ten- 
dency less  generally  perceived.  Now,  how- 
ever, that  the  whole  peninsula  is  either  sub. 
ject  to  our  direct  rule,  or  indirectly  feels 
the  effect  of  our  domination  and  its  depress- 
ing influence  on  the  higher  classes,  both  that 
portion  which  still  remains  and  that  which 
has  recendy  been  absorbed  into  the  mass  of 
♦he  people,  but  still  preserves  the  remem- 
brance of  better  days,  is  animated  by  no 
very  fiiendly  sentiments  towards  the  British 
Grovernment. 

While  feelings  of  alarm  and  discontent 
are  thus  excited  in  the  native  aristocracy  bj' 
the  hopelessness  of  its  position — by  its  abso- 
lute exclusion  from  employment,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  finding  any  road  to  preferment, 
to  honor,  or  to  wealth — ^the  decline  of  the 
higher  classes  produces  its  natural  effect — a 
depreciation  of  the  intellectual  standard  of 
native  society  in  our  provinces.  The  great 
mass  of  the  population  under  our  immediate 
government,  with  some  limited  exceptions 
wiiich  shall  be  noticed,  is  undergoing  a  pro- 
gressive degradation.  The  laboring  classes, 
to  whom  the  financial  necessities  of  the  Go- 
vernment have  permitted  no  relaxation  of 
their  heavy  exactions,  are  pressed  to  the  ut- 
most limit  of  their  power  to  pay.  The  Eu- 
ropean collectors  of  the  revenue,  men  distin- 
guished— as  the  whole  body  of  the  Compa- 
ny's  servants  now  is,  beyond  the  employes 
of  perhaps  any  other  government — for  intel- 
ligence and  integrity,  finding  themselves  va-  < 
lued  rather  in  proportion  to  the  amount  they 
may  realize  than  to  the  prosperity  of  the  dis- 
tricts  intrusted  to  their  charge— and  left 
without  any  intelligent  and  trustworthy  inter, 
preter  of  tiie  feelings  of  the 'people,  any  tes- 
timony of  their  reed  condition  in  which  both 
parties  may  confide,  or  any  influential  advo- 
cate of  their  interests — too  often  find  no  mea- 
sure by  which  to  regulate  their  demands  but 
the  abflity  of  the  people  to  meet  them. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  growing  up,  at 
all  places  where  Europeans  are  numerous, 
more  especially  at  Calcutta,  and  eyia  at  the 
smaller  stations,  amongst  the  persons  more 
immediately  in  contact  with  Europeans,  as 
well  as  at  the  public  schools  instituted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  British  Groveamment,  a 
class  of  men  who  have  drawn  instruction 
from  a  new  source,  and  have  received  an 
impulse  in  a  new  direction.     The  literature, 
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die  science,  and  the  political  opinions  of  Eu- 
rope have  had  attractions  for  many  who, 
from  motives  of  personal  interest,  from  a 
purer  love  of  knowledge,  or  from  constant 
exposure  to  a  new  agency — ^from  breathing 
a  new  atmosphere — have  imlnbed  notions -on 
religion,  politics,  and  morals  unknown  to  their 
ancestors;  and  shaking  off  the  chains  of 
their  ancient  prejudices  and  superstitions,  re- 
joice  in  a  recent  emancipation  from  the  re- 
straints they  imposed.  Having  yet  disco- 
vered  no  limit  to  the  liberty  they  have  at- 
tained to,  they  are  inclined  to  regard  it  as 
unbounded ;  and,  though  they  no  doubt  en- 
tertain a  respect  for  the  institutions  and  the 
intellectual  advancement  of  the  people  whose 
sentiments  they  believe  they  have  adopted, 
many  of  them  are  disposed  to  prove  their 
attachment  to  their  new  principles  by  push- 
ing them  to  the  utmost  possible  length.  In 
their  speculations  Christianity  becomes  Uni- 
tariam'sm,  and  free  government  democracy ; 
but  that  they  are  at  all  prepared  to  apply 
their  theories  to  any  practical  purpose — that 
they  are  capable  of  tracing  any  real  con- 
nection between  speculations  on  the  pnnci- 
pies  of  political  economy  and  the  practiced 
government  of  any  country — that  they  have 
compassed  even  a  confused  perception  of  the 
workings  of  a  popular  representation — or 
have  derived  from  their  political  studies  any 
other  intelligible  result  than  that  they  indi- 
Tidually,  and  the  natives  of  India  collectively, 
are  entitled  to  be  much  more  important  and 
influential  personages  than  they  now  are— it 
would  be  a  ludicrous  error  to  suppose.  But 
this  is  precisely  the  opinion  which  all  men, 
in  all  situations,  are  most  ready  to  adopt, 
because  it  is  what  the  vanity  of  ninety-nine 
ixk  every  hundred  has  prompted  them  all 
along  to  suspect  The  facility  of  dissemi- 
nating  such  principles  is  therefore  great,  and 
their  tendency  is  obvious.  Nevertheless,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  this  is  the  only  in- 
structed class  of  the  natives  of  India  which 
is  connected  with  us  by  any  community  pf 
views,  of  sentinients,  or  of  interests ;  and 
that  through  them  will  probably  be  conveyed 
to  its  population  generally  the  first  impulse 
to  improvement— ^hat  they  are  more  avail- 
able to  us  as  instruments  of  government  than' 
any  other  body  of  men — and  that  they  pos- 
sess peculiar  qualifications  for  becoming  a 
new  link  of  connec^on  between  the  Euro- 
peans and  their  own  countrymen.  Their 
political  opinions  are  as  yet  merely  specula- 
live ;  and  in  good  hands  they  might  be  made 
valuable  members  of  the  community,  as  ma- 
ny of  them  now  are,  under  the  influence  of 
the  Company's  servants.  But  at  Calcutta, 
where  they  are  most  numerous  and  most  in- 
fluential, uey  are  placed  in  a  more  hazard. 


ous  position  ;*  and  the  individuab  of  our  own 
nation  who  seek  to  inflame  their  minds  with 
exaggerated  notions  of  liberty  would  do  wdl 
to  reflect  how  far  it  may  be  conducive  to  the 
true  interests  of  India  or  of  England  to  fos- 
tcr  feelings  of  ultra-liberalism  in  the  minds 
of  men  whom  it  may  be  necessary  ere  long 
to  employ  more  extensively  than  ^heretofore 
in  conducting  the  details  of  a  govemnent, 
which  for  centuries  to  come  must  in  its  pitn- 
ciples  be  essentially  despotic,  though  not 
tl^refore  necessarily  oppressive. 

It  is   not   by  inculcating  opinions  fitted 
neither  to  their  political  situaion  nor  to  their 
comprehensionsh— by  filling  tlieir  minds  with 
wild  speculations  on  schemes  of  government 
inapphcable  to  their  country,  and  of  the  prac- 
tictU  operation  of  which  they  have  not,  and 
probably  never  can  have,  any  opportum'ty  of 
judging, — that  the  natives  of  India  are  to  be 
attached  to  our  domination — ^made  contented 
widi  the,  condition  in  which  they  are  una- 
voidably placed,  or  rendered  fit  instruments 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  fellow-subjects. 
If  they  are  taught  to  look  to  the  speedy  real- 
ization of  extravagant  notions  of  liberty,  as 
an  object  which  they  can  hope  to  attain  and 
the  only  one  which  they  ought  to  aim  at ;  if 
they  learn  to  regard  every  thing  short  of  this 
visionary  standard  of  excellence  as  worth- 
less, and  every  restraint  which  may  be  im. 
posed  or  retained  as  a  violation  of  their  jiut 
rights,  and  a  legitimate  ground  for  seditMMis 
clamor  or  open  resistance— they  may,  in- 
deed, succeed  in  expelling  the  English  from 
India,  and  thus  relieving  themselves  from 
the  real  or  imaginary  oppressions  of  which 
they  may  have  been  taught  to  complain,  but  ^ 
they  will  have  plunged  themselves  and  their 
country  into  an  ab3r8s  of  misery,  deeper  ai^ 
more  direful  than  the  history  of  the  calami^ 
ties  of  nations  has  hitherto  recorded.    But 
the  fact  is,  that  the  natives  are  practkaUn 
too  wise  to  fall  into  such  an  error,  and  amus- 
ing themselves  with  mere  speculations,  leaye 
the  greater  folly  of  proposmg  their  applict- 
tion  in  India  to  the  more  ignorant  and  sense- 
less of  their  European  instructors — persons 
who  have  recently,  we  are  very  sony  to  say, 
received  countenance  and  support  in  Tcry 
high  quarters. 

•Nothinff,*  (Miss  Roberts  observes,)  'save 
acts  of  folly  and  ignorance  on  the  part  rf 
new  kgitlators,  deep^  versed  in  theoriesi  and 
bent  upon  making  experiments  at  any  es* 
pense,  could  threaten  tne  destruction  of  Bri- 
tish power  in  the  East ;  but  a  change  of  wa- 
ters may  efiect  a  great  deal,  and  the  F®^ 
generation  may  very  possibly  be  enlightens 
upon  the  subject  of  mismanagement  by  the 
loss  of  Hindostan.' 

We  choose  Jor  die  present  to  leave  this 
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brief  extract  without  comment.  Our  Indian 
readers  will  understand  the  motives  of  our 
reserve.  We  must  however  observe  that, 
whatever  arrangements  ma^  be  necessary  to 
relieve  the  finances  of  India,  it  is  an  indis- 
pensable condition  that  the  interest  of  the 
Company's  servants  should  be  protected. 
This  is  a  point  on  which,  we  presume,  there 
can  scarcely  be  any  serious  difference  of 
opinion,  for  to  their  high  character,  zeal,  and 
efficiency  the  safety  of  that  empire  must  still 
be  intrusted.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  the  scale  on  which  they  are  remune- 
rated  for  their  services  has  now  been  reduced 
at  least  as  law  as  wiiti  justice  or  prudence  it 
can  be  reduced ;  and  we  see  no  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  the 
protection  or  even  the  advancement  of  their 
mdividual  interests  with  those  of  the  people 
they  have  ruled  with  so  much  equity,  or  that 
of  the  government  they  have  so  faithfully 
served. 

Nothing  in  these  amusing  volumes  is  more 
worthy  of  attention  than  the  instances  which 
Miss  Koberts  has  recorded  of  the  veneration 
with  which  the  natives  regard  the  memories 
of  some  of  their  European  superiors.     How 
completely,  in  these  cases,  must  every  unfa- 
vorable  perception  of  religious  distinctions 
have  been  obliterated,  and  how  many  bar- 
riers interposed  by  the  prejudices  of  both 
parties  must  have  been  swept  away  by  the 
kindly  intercourse  arising  from  the  sense  of 
benefits  received  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
equally  powerful  feelings  of  attachment  ^t 
grow  up  in  the  rnind  of  him  who  in  a  right 
spirit  bestows  them !     Instances  of  the  pos- 
thumous respect  which  the  natives  show  to 
Europeans,  whose  kindness  had  won  their 
affections,  are  by  no  means  rare — some  of 
the  most  striking   had  already  been  men- 
tioned by  Bishop  Heber.     Their  tombs  are 
honored  as  the  tombs  of  saints — a  lamp  is 
kept  constantly  burning,   and   the  ground 
around  is  swept  and  carefully  preserved  fi'om 
all  impurity  by  some  old  man,  devout  after 
his  own  fashion,  who,  having  renounced  the 
world,  speiuis  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
tending  the  grave  of  his  benefactor,  or  the 
benefactor  of  his  forefathers.     The  natives 
never  pass  the  spot  without  saluting  it  in 
reverence,  and  an  aged  sepoy  majr  often  be 
seen  leading  his  son  to  ofier  up  his  prayers 
at  the  restinff-place  of  an  officer  under  whom 
the  veteran  had  won  his  laurels,  and  who 
had  been  to  him,  as  he  himself  expresses  ity 
*  his  father  and  his  mother,'  his  only  friend 
and  protector.     Those  were  the  true  con- 
querors of  India. 

The  tomb  of  Greneral  Wallace,. an  officer 
who  died  but  a  few  years  ago  at  Seroor,  a 
cantonment  in  western  India,  is  an  object  of 


peculiar  veneration ;  and  Miss  Roberts  has 
alluded  to  the  more  whimsical  honors  which 
are  paid  to  the  spirit  of  the  departed  soldier. 
The  guard  on  a  place  called  *the  Piquet 
Ml'  turns  out  at  a  stated  hour  of  the  mght, 
and  presents  arms  to  the  general,  who,  on 
his  favorite  white  charger,  and  attended  by 
an  orderly  long  attached  to  him,  is  supposed 
regulariy  to  visit  the  post.  It  is  wor&y  of 
observation,  that  the  sepoys,  who  firmly  be- 
lieve in  this  apparition,  and  many  of  whom 
believe  they  have  seen  it,  show  neither  agita- 
tion nor  alarm  in  performing  the  voluntary 
duty,  and  consider  it  quite  as  much  a  matter 
of  military  etiquette  as  if  the  fine  old  man 
were  alive — as  would  he  were— to  exact  it 
But— 

*  The  most  interesting,  though  not  the  most 
splendid,  monument  commemorating  the  vir- 
tues of  an  English  resident  in  India,  occurs  ' 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Rajmhal.  It  is  a  ce- 
notaph, of  Hindoo  architecture,  raised  by  the 
natives  of  the  adjacent  hill-districts  to  the  me- 
mory of  Augustus  Cleveland,  who  formerly 
filled  t^  office  of  judge  at  Bogiipore.  Two 
fakirs  are  employed  to  keep  a  tamp  conti- 
nually burning  within  the  building,  and  once 
a  year  a  festival  is  held  at  the  spot,  the  an- 
nual celebration  of  the  apotheosis  of  that 
highly-reverenced  individual,  whom  the  poor 
people,  who  were  the  objects  of  his  benevo- 
lent  care,  re^rd  with  feelings  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  idolatry A  tomb,  m  the 

neighborhood  of  Agra,  in  which  the  remains 
of  an  European  officer,  who  spent  his  whole 
life  in  the  performance  of  kindly  deeds,  are 
deposited,  is  much  venerated  by  the  natives, 
who  bestow  upon  it  the  honors  of  a  lamp.  .  . 
.  .  Had  it  been  the  fortune  of  Warren  Hast- 
ings to  have  found  a  sepulchre  in  Bengal,  the 
crowds  who  now  recite  verses  in  his  honor, 
and  link  his  name  with  enthusiastic  blessings, 
would  have  assembled  aimually  at  his  tomb, 
and  rejoiced  in  the  supposition  that  his  spurit 
still  hovered  over  the  land  which  had  rigntly 
appreciated  those  services  which  were  so 
shamefiillyunrequited  in  his  own  country.' — 
vol.  ii.  p.  39-44. 

Why  has  no  one  writtei>  the  life  of  War- 
ren  Hastings?  He  was  one  of  the  roost 
remarkable  men  of  our  times,  and  assuredly 
by  far  the  ablest  of  all  who  have  ever  go- 
vemed  India.  The  large  expcmse  of  his 
views — ^the  successes  he  achieved — the  un- 
compromising  and  harassing  exposition  he 
encountered  in  his  government  mm  a  ma- 
jority of  the  council,  whose  vote  decided  every 
measure,  and  from  the  usurpations  of  the 
judges — the  unbending  but  temperate  firm- 
ness and  courage  with  which  he  bore  down 
all  resistance,  and  surmounted  every  diffi- 
culty and  danger— the  persecution  he  en- 
dui'ed  from  his  enemies,  perhaps  the  keenest 
wits  and  rooft  ebquent  men  of  thtir  tims, 
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who,  during  the  seven  long  years  to  which 
his  trial  was  protracted,  subjected  his  charac- 
ter to  a  searching  inquisition,  such  as  that 
of  no  other  puUic  man  was  ever  exposed  to 
«— the  calm  dignity  and  true  greatness  which 
enabled  him  to  endure,  and  ultimately  to 
shake  o%  the  load  of  obloquy  which  had 
been  heaped  u]>on  lum — «nd  the  enthusiastic 
affection  wi^  which  he  was  regarded,  and 
with  which  his  memory  is  still  cherished,  by 
the  very  people  whom  it  was  his  imputed 
crime  to  have  oppressed  and  plundered — 
these  features,  taken  altogether,  furnish  a 
more  remarkable  subject  for  biography  than 
the  life  of  ahnost  any  man  of  our  age.  An 
immense  mass  of  materials  for  such  a  work 
is  already  before  the  public ; — but  there  is 
reason,  we  are  informed,  to  believe  that  his. 
family  could  furnish  much  that  has  never  y^t 
appeared. 

Amongst  the  eariier  worthies  of  British 
India,  Job  Chamock,  the  father  of  Calcutta, 
as  he  is  called— its  founder  and  first  gover- 
nor— occupies  a  prominent  place. 

*  The  private  life  of  Governor  Chamock' 
(we  are  told  by  Miss  Roberts)  '  presents  a  ro^ 
tnantic  incident  not  very  uncommon  at  the 
period  in  which  he  flourished.  Abolishing 
the  rite  of  Suttee,  in  a  more  summary  manner 
than  has  been  considered  politic  by  his  suc- 
cessors, he,  struck  i>y  the  cnarms  of  a  voung 
Hindoo  female  about  to  be  sacrificed  ior  the 
eternal  welfare  of  her  husband,  directed  his 
guards  to  rescue  the  unwilling  victim  from 
me  pile.  They  obeyed,  and  conveying  the 
widow,  who  happened  to  be  exceedingly  beau- 
tli'ul,  and  not  more  than  fifteen  ^ears  old,  to 
his  house,  he  took  her  under  his  protection, 
and  an  attachment  thus  hastily  formed  lasted 
until  the  time  of  her  death,  many  years  af- 
terwards. Notwithstanding  the  loss  of  caste, 
which  the  lady  sustained  in  exchanging  a 
frighftil  sacrifice  for  a  life  of  splendid  luxury, 
the  governor  does  not  seem  to  have  been  at 
any  pains  to  induce  her  to  embrace  Christian. 
ity.  On  the  contrary,  he  himself  appears  to 
have  been  strangely  imbued  with  Pagan  hu- 
perstitions,  for,  having  erected  a  mausoleum 
for  the  reception  of  the  body,  he  ordered  the 
sacrifice  of  a  cock  to  her  manes  on  the  anni- 
versary of  her  death,  and  this  custom  was 
continued  until  he  was  also  gathered  to  his 
fisithers.  This  mausoleum,  one  of  the  oldest 
pieces  of  masonry  in  Calcutta,  is  still  in  ex- 
istence. Monuments  of  the  like  natuie,  with 
the  exception  of  the  annual  slaughter  of  an 
animal,  are  to  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  India ; 
connections  between  India  women  and  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  of  rank  and  education  being 
qflen  of  the  tenderest  and  most  enduring  de- 
scription.  Nor  do  these  unions  excite  the 
horror  and  indignation  amonest  the  natives 
that  might  be  expected  from  their  intolerant 
character ;  so  far  from  it,  indeed,  that  in  many 
instances  they  have  been  known  to  offer  pub- 
li".  testimonials  of  their  respect  to  those  who 


have   been   faithful    in    th^r  attadimeoti 
throughout  a  series  of  years.* — ^vol.  fi-  pp. 

The  native  women  of  India  are  '  dark  bat 
comely ;'  many  of  the  higher  classes  have 
great  beauty  of  features,  and  an  exquisitely 
delicate  and  feminine  elegance  of  form  which, 
though  of  a  difierent  character,  is  perhaps  not 
inferior  to  the  most  admired  models  of  synt 
metry  in  Europe.  Even  amongst  the  lower 
orders,  where  there  is  genei^Uy  less  to  admire 
in  the  countenance,  there  is  almost  always 
something  graceful  in  the  gait  and  elegant  in 
the  outline  of  the  figure.  But,  like  the  natives 
of  other  warm  climes,  their  beauty  begins 
early  to  decline,  and  women  at  twenty-five 
exhilrit  signs  of  the  advance  of  age.  Their 
dress,  though  singularly  graceful  on  the  young, 
is  little  calculated  to  conceal  the  decay  of 
their  charms,  and  a  more  degrading  spec 
tacle  than  an  Indian  grandmother  sometimes 
exhibits,  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  The 
skull  of  Yorick  could  but  faintly  convey  the 
lesson  of  humility  which  a  youthful  b«iuQr 
might  receive  witfiout  the  aid  of  a  comment, 
from  the  shrivelled  form  enveloped  in  pen- 
dant wrinkles  that  are  seen  crawlii^  atmat 
with  little  artificial  covering  in  Ae  vfflages  of 
Hindostan.  Women  of  the  higher  castes 
rarely  form  connections  with  Europeans,  and 
the  days  are  gone  by  when,  like  the  gallant 
Job  Chamock,  an  En^ishman  could  employ 
his  guards  to  transfer  a  fair  Brahminee  from 
the  funeral  pile  of  her  husband  to  his  own 
zenana.  As  the  facilities  for  contracting  more 
respectable  engagements  have  incr^ised, 
a  creator  proportion  of  Europeans  have 
availed  themselves  of  them,  and  the  nuni* 
her  of  Englishmen  who  have  harems  is 
comparatively  small.  Instances  ofgreat  de- 
votion in  Indian  women  to  their  European 
protectors  are  not  uncommon,  and  to  their 
assiduous  attentions  and  tender  care  during 
sickness  many  owe  their  recovery.  It  rare- 
ly  happens,  however,  that  an  intercourse  of 
this  description  fails  in  some  d^pree  to  defie- 
riorate  the  European  character — there  is 
more  or  less  of  approximation  on  both  aides, 
and  the  influence  of  the  woman,  as  usual,  in 
some  monnent  of  weakness,  is  too  often  suffi- 
cient to  tempt  ^e  man  to  some  dereliction  of 
duty,  which,  but  for  her  persuasions,  he  might 
have  avoided. 

We  cannot  concur  in  Miss  Roberts's  opi- 
nion, that  Asiatic  women  consider  it  no  hard- 
ship to  be  shut  up  as  they  are ;  nor  can  we 
admit  the  reasoning,  bywhich  she  supports  it, 
to  be  satisfactory.  That  the  females  who 
reside  with  Europeans  voluntarily  continue  to 
seclude  themselves,  is  no  evidence  that  thqr 
may  not  consider  themselves^  when  they  do 
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•Oy  as  sacrificing  a  certain  amount  of  comfort 
and  enjoyment  to  the  appearance  of  respect. 
abjUty, — it  merely  shows  that  they  submit  to 
the  rules  of  propriety,  which  regulate  the  only 
society  with  which  they  are  acquainted,  or  to 
which  diey  can  belong.  Miss  Emma  Ro- 
berts may  think  it  hard  that  she  cannot  go  to 
a  ball  or  a  play  without  puttmg  herself  imder 
the  charge  of  some  married  lady  of  her  ac- 
quaintance— but  she  submits  to  the  conven- 
tional rule  in  these  cases,  though  no  one  may 
be  entitled  to  take  her  to  task  should  she 
choose  to  violate  it ;  and  she  probably  would 
be  displeased  with  us  should  we  presume  to 
infer  that  she  was  oapable  of  disregarding  so 
generally  received  a  maxim  of  decorum. 
StiD  she  may  not  the  less  feel  the  hardship  of 
being  subjected  to  the  restraint.  A  Hindoo 
woman  voluntarOy  mounts  the  funeral  pile  of 
her  husband,  and  dies  in  the  flames,  because 
she  considers  it  her  duty  so  to  do ;  but  would 
it  be  reasonable  to  infer  from  thence  that  it 
isnottohera  painful  duty  7 


Art.  VII. — 1.  Ueher  den  HaUeyschen  Co- 
meten.    Von  Littrow.     Wien.     1885. 

3.  Deber  den  HalUyschen  Cometen.  Von 
Professor  Von  Encke.  Berliner  Jarbuch. 
1885,- <kc.  6zK^. 

Thb  intellectual  powers  of  man  have  never 
been  exercised  with  more  transcendant  suc- 
cess than  in  the  theoiy  of  astronomy.  The 
discovery  of  the  gravitating  force  at  once  re- 
vealed the  immefiate  cause  of  the  great  phe- 
nomena of  the  universe.  The  course  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  the  visible  effects  of  its 
influence— to  it  are  also  due  the  innumerable 
BfTftgularities  to  which  their  motions  are  liable ; 
and  even  such  as  seemed  at  one  period  to  be 
at  variance  with  this  law  of  nature,  now  bear 
testhmony  to  its  universal  empire.  By  that 
power  ttie  stability  of  tiie  solar  system  is 
maintained  and  the  forms  of  the  celestial  bo- 
dies  show  tiiat  this  was  the  agent  employed 
by  the  Almighty  Architect  at  its  creation. 
Comets,  which  wander  for  ages  in  the  depths 
of  space,  return  to  the  sun  inDbedience  to  his 
attraction*  Nor  is  gravitation  confined  to 
our  system,  which  forms  but  a  point  in  the 
immensity  of  the  works  of  Goa ;  as  far  as 
telescoprc  visk»  has  hitherto  extended,  sun 
i«v(dves  about  sun  m  the  far  distant  heavens, 
by  the  same  power  that  causes  the  rain  to  de- 
scend and  the  tides  to  flow.  This  unseen 
agent  of  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  mysterious 
in  its  nature  as  spirit  itself,  connects  the  parts 
of  the  nniverse  so  intimateiy,  that  action  is 
roL.  LT.  1* 


instantaneously  answered  by  re-action  through 
distances  which  elude  even  the  grasp  of  ima- 
gination ;  yet  the  law  of  this  force,  though 
the  ipost  ffeneral  and  exalted  that  man  has 
discovered,  is  so  simple,  that  the  effects  of 
gravitation,  however  numerous  and  compli- 
cated,  have  been,  or  may  be,  predicted  with 
unerring  certainty. 

Practical  astronomy,  being  necessarily  a 
work  of  approximation,  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  brilliant  career  of  theory.  How- 
ever dilligent  or  skilful  the  practical  astro- 
nomer, he  must  wait  time  and  opportuni^. 
His  progress  depends  also  on  the  upon  the 
perfection  of  his  instruments :  the  observer 
and  mechanic  must  go  hand  in  hand.  Much 
admiration  is  due  to  the  perseverance  and 
acuteness  of  early  astronomers,  who,  pos- 
sessing such  defective  means,  were  still  able 
to  determine  the  paths  of  bodies  noovinff  in 
the  heavens  from  a  spot  which  is  in  itsea  in 
motion.  They  even  detected  some  of  the 
more  prominent  disturbances  to  which  the 
courses  of  the  celesti^il  bodies  are  liable,  es- 
pecially  *hose  that  affect  the  mocn ;  but  it 
was  not  till  theory  had  pointed  the  way,  that 
astronomers  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the 
greater  number  of  these  inequalities,  and  ad- 
ded  to  the  triumph  of  the  Newtonian  theory, 
by  showinff  the  exact  fulfilment  of  its  prophe- 
cies  even  m  their  minutest  details.  For  the 
accurate  determination  of  the  motions  of  the 
planets,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  their  size, 
and  solidity  compared  with  those  of  the  earth ; 
the  exact  form  and  magnitude  of  their  paths 
round  the  sun,  and  the  position  of  these  paths 
with  regard  to  that  of  the  earth ;  quantities 
which  could  only  be  known  after  many  suc- 
cessive years  of  observation,  and  the  more 
so,  as  nK>st  of  them  are  liable  to  slow  varia- 
tions which  it  is  likewise  necessary  to  esti- 
mate.  In  consequence  of  these  circum- 
stances, the  tables  tnat  were  formed  in  accor- 
dance with  observation,  and  employed  for 
finding  the  places  of  the  planets  in  the  heav- 
ens  at  any  given  time,  soon  became  defective, 
and  that,  in  proportion  as  the  means  of  ob. 
serving  were  improved.  It  therefore  became 
necessary  to  correct  these  table  perpetually, 
or  to  compute  new  ones,  till  the  place  assign- 
ed to  the  planets  by  theory  wns  found  to  cor* 
respond  with  its  actual  position.  Both  de- 
partments of  astronomy  have  now  arrived  at 
a  very  high  slate  of  perfection.  A  differ- 
ence of  hdf  a  second  oetween  the  computed 
and  real  time  of  the  passase  of  a  planet  at 
the  meridian  is  not  looked  upon  as  any  ex- 
traordinary degree  of  accuracy ;  and  a  dif- 
ference of  five  seconds,  which  has  lately  been 
detected,  between  theory  and  experience,  is 
reckoned  so  much  beyond  what  can  be  at^. 
buted  to  error  in  observation,  th^  it  has  1^ 
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M.  Besseli  one  of  the  greatest  astronomers 
of  the  present  age,  to  suspect  some  new  and 
unknown  cause  of  disturbance — so  that  this 
minute  discrepancy  may  even  be  the  means 
of  discovering  some  imsuspected  agent  in 
the  economy  of  nature. 

The  planets,  revolving  round  the  sun  in 
paths  which  never  extend  beyond  the  bounds 
of  vision,  perpetually  afibrd  opportunities  for 
observation,  and  consequently  a  diorough 
knowledge  of  their  motions  is  obtained  in  a 
comparatively  short  time ;  whereas  comets, 
seen  only  for  a  brief  period,  are  ^neraUy 
invisible  for  ages,  and  Uierefore,  altlK>ugh  the 
theory  of  their  motions  is  perfectly  establish- 
ed, a  remote  posterity  alone  can  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  or  their  tracks  in  the  heavens, 
and  of  the  periods  of  their  revolutions.  Only 
Ikree  comets  return  to  the  sun  at  known  pe. 
riods4  By  far  the  greater  number  of  those 
that  frequent  our  system  wander  in  unknown 
paths.  The  mvster^  attending  their  motions, 
as  well  that  of  their  physical  character,  is 
no  doubt  o/«e  of  the  reasons  of  their  having 
produced  such  a  sensation  in  all  ages.  The 
planets,  however  beautiful,  are  too  constant- 
fy  with  us  to  attract  much  general  attention ; 
mit  comets  make  a  most  vivid  impression 
upon  the  immagination  by  dieir  unusual  as. 
pect,  their  sudden  arrivd,  and  the  prodigious 
velocity  with  which  they  dart  through  our 
system,  and  return  to  the  deep  recesses  of 
die  heavens.  And  this  is  heightened  by  the 
uncertainty  whether  they  are  only  to  re-ap. 
pear  to  generations  yet  unborn,  or  never 
agaiivto  revisit  these  regions. 

The  earth  and  all  the  planets  revolve 
about  the  sun  from  west  to  east,  in  neariy  cir. 
cular  paths  confined  to  a  very  narrow  bek  or 
zone  of  tiie  heavens ;  and  but  for  the  bril. 
liancy  of  the  sun's  light  would  always  be  vis- 
ible. But  comets  appear  to  range  through 
the  wide  extent  of  the  heavens,  and  in  every 
direction,  with  regard  to  the  path  of  the 
earth.  Some  move  in  a  plane  at  right  an- 
gles to  that  path,  others  nearly  in  the  same 
plane  with  it ;  many  revolve  from  west  to 
east,  and  neariy  as  many  from  east  to  west ; 
they  often  approach  very  near  the  sun,  and 
then  retreat  to  the  remotest  distances.  It 
was  reserved  for  Newton  to  show  that  there 
u  an  order  as  perfect  in  the  motions  of  these 
bodies  as  in  all  the  other  woxks  of  creation  ; 
that  comets,  which  seem  to  move  by  no  ^^ 
•d  rules,  are  subject  to  the  very  same  laws 
which  guide  the  planets  in  their  motions ; 
that,  Uke  them,  they  revolve  about  the  sun, 
but  that  their  paths,  instead  of  approaching 
to  a  circular  form,  are  very  much  elongated, 
having  the  sun  near  one  of  the  extremities. 
Hence,  on  the  first  appearance  of  a  comet, 
it  seems  to  move  in  a  straight  line ;  its  mo« 


tion  becomes  more  curved  in  approachbg 
the  sun,  till  at  last  it  sweeps  roundf  him ;  and 
in  retreating,  its  path  is  perfectly  simflar  to 
that  in  which  it  came.  The  shape  ofthi 
paths  of  comets  is  much  more  varied  than 
those  of  the  planetary  orbits.  The  earth 
moves  in  a  path  whose  length,  in  proportion 
to  its  breadth,  is  as  7001  to  7000,  which  dit 
fers  so  very  little  from  a  circle,  that  we  tie 
always  at  nearly  the  same  distance  from  the 
sun,  Uie  proportion  of  our  least  and  greateit 
distances  from  him  being  a  80  to  31 ;  and  in 
the  orbit  of  Juno,  which  is  much  more  ek>a. 
gated  than  that  of  any  other  planet,  the  great* 
est  and  least  distances  from  the  sun  are  only 
as  5  to  8.  According  to  Professor  Encke» 
Halley's  comet,  now  the  object  of  so  nmch 
attention,  moves  in  a  path  four  times  longer 
than  it  is  broad — in  consequence  of  which, 
the  comet  is  sixty  times  fardier  from  the  suo 
at  one  extremity  of  its  orbit  than  it  is  at  the 
other ;  and  many  go  to  a  much  greater  dis- 
tance ;  for  example,  if  the  computation  be 
accurate,  the  comet  of  1763  retreats  forty- 
three  times  farther  from  the  sun  than  Hal- 
ley's. 

Two  small  comets,  however,  bekmging  to 
our  system,  seem  to  form  a  link  between 
these  extremes.     One,  whose  orbit  was  de^ 
termined  a  few  years  ago  by  M.  Encke  of 
Beriin,  accomplisiies  its  revolution  about  the 
sun  in  twelve  hundred  and  four  days  neariy, 
and,  therefore,  never  goes  &rther  from  hm 
than  the  orbit  of  Pallas.     The  path  of  the 
other,  which  was  computed  fay  M.  Gambait 
of  Marseilles,  does  not extendmuch farther, 
since  the  period  of  its  revolution  is  only  about 
six  years  and  three  quarters.*     These  two 
bodies  experience  greater  changes  of  tern- 
perature  than  the  planets,  though  thev  are 
never  subject  to  the  same  extremes  of  heat 
and  coM  as  the  other  comets.    Thelightand 
heat   which  Halley's  comet  receives  when 
nearest  the  sun,  is  3600  times  greater  than  it 
experiences  when  at  the'  farther  end  of  its 
orbit.     The  great  comet  which  appeared  in 
the  year  1680,  according  to  the  computatioa 
of  Newton  came  166  tinnes  nearer  to  the  suo 
than  the  earth  is,  and  must  ^ve  eiq)erieDced 
a  degree  of  heat  tw^ity-seven  nuUioo  ^^ 
hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand  times  greater 
than  we  do  in  summer — a  heat  far  Beyond 
any  that  can  be  produced  artificially^  and 
sufficient  to  convert  into  vapor  the  greater 
number  of  terrestrial   substances.    At  the 
other  end  ^of  its  orbit,  the  sun'Could  have  lit- 
tle more  influence  on  ^cornet  than  the  fixed 
stars  have  on  the  earth :  it  must,  thereforir 
have   been   exposed  to  the  temperature  ^ 
^' ■  I  -  .11         I.  .  ^ 

«  This  comet  was  disooyend  by  M.  Bielii  tat  offi* 
ia  the  Austrian  servie*. ^^^ 
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space,  which  is  90®  below  the  fieezing  point 
of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  These  enor- 
mous  variations  of  temperature,  which  cause 
part  of  the  substance  of  comets  to  change 
successively  from  a  solid  state,  probaUy  of 
eoB^lation,  to  the  liquid  and  gaseous  form, 
show  that  they  are  of  an  oi^nisation  totally 
imlike  that  of  any  of  the  o£er  celestial  bocu 
ies  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  that 
they  are  probably  destined  to  fulfil  very  dif- 
ferent parts  in  the  economy  of  the  universe. 
However,  circumstances  might  be  mentioned, 
which  may  possibly  temper  these  violent  al- 
ternations. 

The  planets  are  compact  solid  bodies, 
with  sharply  defined  discs,  which,  as  for  as 
we  know,  never  vary  in  size ;  whereas  all  the 
comets  that  have  come  to  our  system  within 
tile  period  of  astronomical  observation  seem 
lo  be  loose  aggregates  of  gaseous  or  nebu- 
bos  ms^ter,  more  or  less  condensed  towards 
die  cMitre,  and  subject  to  remarkaUe  chan. 
tes  of  magnitude-Hforcing  upon  us  the  in- 
rorence  of  a  necessary  connection  4)etween 
an  attenuated  texture  and  a  remarkaUe  elon- 
gation  of  orbit  What  fixed  relation  exists 
between  the  extent  of  the  orbits  and  the  phys- 
ical structure  of  the  comets  revolving  in  them 
remains  to  be  seen ;  but  there  cerSdnly  is  a 
gradation  in  comets,  from  such  as  consist  of  a 
mass  of  hi^ly  a^nuated  vapor,  to  Uiose 
which  actually  have  or  indicate  some  ap. 
preach  to  a  sdid  form« 

Vast  numbers  of  comets  are  only  visible 
wi^i  telescopes,  and  many  of  these  are  like 
round  cloudy  spots  or  films  of  vapor,  fire- 
quently  without  the  smallest  s^ipearance  of 
tails.  Those  which  came  into  view  in  the 
years  1795, 1797, 1798,  and  the  little  comet 
of  1804,  the  ^liameter  of  whose  head  was 
about  5000  miles,  were  of  tlus  nature,  bei^g 
merely  globular  masses  of  vapor  somewhat 
condensed  towards  the  centre.  In  general, 
however,  a  comet  resembles  a  planet  sur- 
rounded by  a  luminous  atmosphere,  which  is 
drawn  out  into  a  tail  on  the  side  opposite  to  the 
sun. 

The  ball  of  vapor  which  forms  the  head  of 
a  comet  is  somethnes  of  uniform  brightness, 
and  is  occasionally  so  transparent,  that  the 
smallest  stars  may  be  seen  through  it ;  this 
feet  was  observed  in  the  days  of  Seneca,  who 
takes  notice  of  it  as  a  distinction  between  a 
ato  cmd  a  comet.  He  says,  *  Nunquamap- 
pant  iteUaper  steUam :  odes  nostra  nan  po- 
test per  medimnsidu8exife,vi  per  iUud  editL 
oraprospidaL  PercometenautemiUmaUter 
fMm  per  nubem  uUeriora  cemtmtur,  ex  quo 
apparet^iUumnonessesidussedlenem  ignem 
et  iumuUuarium.*  Olbers  perceived  a  very 
amaH  star  through  the  head  of  the  comet  of 
^799,  and  he  saw  a   smaller  atar   shining 


I  with  undimmished  lustre  through  the  very 
centre  of  that  of  1 802.  Stars  were  likewise 
seen  through  the  heads  of  the  comets  of 
1774  and  1825,  by  MM.  Montaigne  and 
Valz.  Encke's  comet  passed  also  centrally 
over  a  small  double  star  in  1795,  and  in  its 
revolution  in  1828  it  passed  over  several 
minute  stars  without  perceptibly  diminishing 
their  Hght.  Sir  John  Herschel  saw  a  whole 
dustre  of  very  small  stars  almost  through 
the  centre  of  Biela's  comet*  They  woiud 
have  been  entirely  hid  by  the  slightest  fog  ; 
and  yet  their  light  must  have  passed  through 
50,000  miles  of  the  cometic  matter.  No 
effects  of  the  refraction  of  light  have  ever 
been  noticed,  consequently  that  matter  must 
be  infinitely  less  dense  than  our  atmosphere. 
This  shows  how  much  the  substance  of  these 
comets  must  be  dilated,  though  it  cannot  be 
concluded  that  they  have  no  solid  part,  since 
it  may  have  been  beyond  the  line  of  vision— 
and  yet  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  to 
have  happened  in  all  the  instances  recorded. 
The  head,  however,  is  frequently  more  con. 
densed,  and  sometimes  sufficiently  opaque  to 
eclipse  the  stars  it  passes  over,  and  the  bril- 
liancy gradually  increases  towards  the  cen- 
tre, as  if  the  comet  were  formed  of  layers  of 
increasing  density. 

An  extremely  small  brilliani  pomt,  whidi 
is  called  ihe  nucleus,  has  sometimes  been 
seen  with  the  naked  eye  in  the  centre  of  ^e 
head,  supposed  to  have  been  the  solid 
part  or  actual  body  of  the  comet.  It  has 
generally,  however,  been  so  minute  and  ill- 
defined  in  its  edges,  that  little  relianoe  can 
be  placed  on  ^  calculations  made  of  its 
magnitude.  Prom  various  measurements,  * 
Sir  William  Herschel  computed  the  diame- 
ter of  the  apparently  solid  part  of  the  com- 
et  of  1807  to  have  been  588  miles,  while 
Schr5ter  made  it  997  miles.  These  two 
great  astronomers  differed  still  more  with  re- 
gard to  the  comet  of  1811 :  one  estimated 
the  small  brilliant  speck  in  the  head  to  have 
a  diameter  of  2637  miles,  while  the  other 
made  it  only  570.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
concluded,  that  what  seemed  to  be  the  solid 
part  of  that  comet  had  no  fixed  demarcation. 
This  point,  so  brilliant  to  the  naked  eye^  has 
sometimes  appeared  to  be  merely  an  inde- 
terminate increase  of  light,  when  viewed 
with  a  telescope,  and  it  is  said,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  have  required  excellent  telescopes 
to  bring.it  into  view*  We  know  by  experi^ 
ence,  that  bodies  attract  one  another  more 
or  less  powerfi^ly,  exactly  in  the  same  pro- 
portion to  their  density — Uiat  is,  to  the  num- 
ber of  matCTial  particles  they  contain  :  now, 
comets  are  powerfully  disturbed  in  their  mo- 
tions round  the  sun  by  the  attraction  q(  the 
earth  and  planets,  but ^M»y  never  hovohad 
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the  smallest  ofi^  in  disturtaiog  the  motioDs 
of  any  of  the  bodies  of  the  solar  system, 
though  they  have  passed  so  near  the  plan- 
ets that  they  must  have  altered  their  course 
and  velocity  very  materially  if  their  mass 
had  been  of  any  magnitude. 

The  comet  of  1770  was  very  brilliant,  and 
the  diameter  of  its  head  was  supposed  to  be 
thirteen  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  moon  ; 
yet  it  passed  twice  through  the  system  of  Ju- 
piter's satellites,  without  producing  ihe  small- 
est  disturbance  in  their  motions,  though  it  re- 
mained four  months  each  time  within  the 
sphere  of  Jupiter's  attraction.  In  July,  1770, 
this  comet  passed  about  six  times  the  distance 
of  the  moon  from  the  earth,  without  affecting 
our  tides ;  La  Place  computed  that,  if  its 
mass  had  been  equal  to  that  of  the  earth,  it 
ought  to  have  lengUiened  our  sidereal  year  by 
two  hours  and  fony-i^ven  minutes,  but  as 
no  change  has  taken  place  in  the  length  of 
the  year,  he  concludcKl  that  its  mass  could 
not  have  amounted  to  the  five  thousandth 
part  of  that  of  the  earth.  Moreover,  the 
moon  always  turns  nearly  the  same  face  to 
us,  because  the  time  of  her  revolution  about 
her  axis  is  exactly  equal  to  the  time  of  her 
revolution  round  the  earth.  The  smallest 
attraction  of  a  foreign  body  would  destroy 
this  equality ;  and  as  comets  have  come  very 
near  the  moon,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
their  masses  must  have  been  too  small  to  de- 
stroy  this  delicate  equilibrium. 

There  is  always  an  envelope  of  light,  con- 
sisting of  a  nebulous  or  gaseous  matter,  like 
a  luminous  haze  or  atmosphere  of  very 
great  tenuity,  sometimes  in  connection  with 
•  the  nucleus,  but  oilener  separated  from  it  by 
an  obscure  space,  beyona  which  there  is  a 
succession  of  alternate  bright  and  dark  rings, 
caused  by  a  series  of  envelopes  of  vapor, 
like  the  coots  of  an  onion  of  greater  or  less 
density,  alternately  reflecting  nx>re  or  less  of 
the  sun's  rays.  There  are  often  three  or 
four  of  these  bright  envelopes  suspended 
round  the  nucleus,  varying  in  distance  as 
well  as  in  thickness ;  but  they  are  frequent- 
ly incomplete  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  sun. 

The  heat  comets  are  exposed  to  in  their 
passage  round  the  suo  chai^ges  the  substan- 
ces  at  their  surface  into  vapor,  and  is,  in  all 
probability,  the  cause  of  their  tails,  and  of 
the  nebulous  envelopes  surrounding  their  nu- 
clei — a  probability  borne  out  by  the  circum- 
stance  of  their  tails  never  attaining  their 
greatest  length  till  after  the  comet  has 
emerged  from  the  sun's  rays  in  its  passage 
round  him. 

Sir  W.  Herschel  says,  with  tegard  to  the 
first  comet  of  1811— 

*  In  every  instrument  in  which  I  have  exa- 
mined  the  comet,  Iperoeived  a  very  faint  or 


rather  darkish  tntetral  sorropndingflie  heid, 
wherein  the  gradually  diminishingli^ht  of 
the  central  brighmess  was  lost.  This  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  admitting  a  trans, 
parent  elastic  atmosjohart  to  «i  velope  the  bead. 
Its  tran^)arency  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining  on  the  18th  September,  when  I  saw 
three  very  small  stars  of  diflferent  magnitudes 
within  the  compass  of  it :  and  its  elasticity 
may  be  inferrea  from  the  circular  form  under 
which  it  was  always  seen;  for  being  sur* 
rounded  by  a  certain  bright  equidistant  en- 
velope,  we  can  only  account  for  the  equality 
of  the  distance,  by  admittinr  the  interval  be- 
tween the  envelope  and  the  nead  to  be  filled 
with  an  elastic  atmospheric  fluid.'— PiW. 
Tram.  1812. 

Sir  William's  observations  led  to  the  fd. 
lowing  theory  of  the'  formation  of  the  lund. 
nous  coatings  already  described*  When  a 
comet  comes  within  a  certain  distance  fixm 
the  sun,  a  quantity  of  vapor  rises  firom  its 
surface  and  remains  suspended  in  its  atmos- 
phere ;  as  the  comet  approaches  still  nearer 
to  the  sun,  this  first  envelope  becomes  wmt 
rarified,  and  ascends  higher  hi  the  atmos- 
phere, where  it  remains  suspended,  while  ano- 
ther layer  or  envdope  rises  at  the  surface^ 
and  being  more  dense  than  the  first,  main- 
tains a  lower  station.  In  this  manner  a  suc- 
cession of  these  coatings  is  formed,  amount- 
ins  occasionally  to  three  or  four ;  the  inter- 
net one  being  always  more  dense  than  that 
immediately  above  it,  and  consequently  ca- 
pable of  reflecting  more  light— correspond, 
ing  exactly  with  observation :  for  the  comet 
of  1744,  which  approached  to  within  a  fiftk 
part  of  the  earth's  distance  from  the  sun,  had 
a  double  envelope  three  weeks  before  it  ar- 
rived  at  its  shc»test  distance  fix>m  him,  and 
a  week  after  it  had  passed  that  point  it  had 
acquired  another,  and  these  three  layers  were 
brighter  in  proportion  as  they  were  near  to 
the  centre  of  the  comet.  The  Aivelopes  are 
always  brighter  on  the  side  next  to  the  sun, 
because  of  his  direct  light,  and  always  be- 
cause we  look  through  a  greater  d^th  of 
matter  at  that  part  than  elsewhere.  Duiing 
the  time  the  sun  is  volatilizing  the  matter  <x 
the  comet,  the  light  of  the  nucleus  is  often 
obscured  by  the  haze  which  this  occoskmsi 
but  as  soon  as  the  envelope  is  completed  it 
shines  forth  with  its  wonted  lustre.  Some- 
times, as  the  comets  retreat  from  the  son, 
these  coats  seem  to  be  more  or  less  coo« 
densed,  and  fall  down  in  vapor  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  nucleus.  Indeed,  during  their 
whole  course  round  the  sim,  the  aspects  of 
comets  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  change. 
The  size  of  the  coatings  shows  their  atnios- 
phere  to  be  very  extensive.  The  nebulous 
matter  surrounding  the  head  of  the  comet 
of  1799  was  about  tweniy-one  thousand  mUf 
thick,  but  it  was  fyr  surpamed  by  the  lumi* 
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nous  ooatifigB  of  ih^  comets  o(  1807  and 
181 1»  which  were— one  thirty  thousand  and 
ihe  other  twenty  Jwe  thousand  miles — more 
than  three  times  the  diameter  of  the  earth. 
When  a  comet  has  a  tail,  these  luminous 
coatings  completely  surround  the  head  on 
the  side  next  to  the  sun  like  a  hemispherical 
cap,  but  they  diverge  aU  round  on  the  oppo- 
site side,  and  cqnstitute  the  tail,  which,  con- 
sequently, has  the  singular  property  of  being 
hollow;  and  as  the  line  of  vision  passes 
through  a  greater  depth  of  nebulous  matter 
at  the  sides  of  the  tail  than  in  its  centre,  they 
reflect  a  greater  quantity  of  light,  which 
makes  the  lateral  edges  of  the  tail  look  like 
two  luminous  streams,  uniting  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  head,  and  leaving  a  dark 
shade  between  them  which  does  not  extend 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  tail,  .  The 
extremity  of  he  tail  is  generally  ten  or  twelve 
times  broader  than  the  head,  which  gives  the 
whole  the  figure  of  a  cone  or  sucar-loaf. 
Nothing  can  give  a  stronger  proof  of  the  ex- 
treme  tenuity  of  the  tails,  uian  that  stars  have 
been  seen  through  them,  though  they  are 
often  many  millions  of  leagues  thick. 

When  a  comet  first  appears,  it  shines  with 
a  very  faint  light  and  has  littie  or  no  tail ; 
its  bnlliancy  increases,  and  the  tail  becomes 
longer  as  it  approaches  the  sun,  and  both 
acquire  their  utmost  splendor  during  its  pas- 
sage round  him.  By  the  time  the  comet 
emerges  from  the  sun's  rays,  the  tail  has  at- 
tained its  greatest  length ;  it  then  gradually 
diminishes^  and  the  light  of  the  comet  grows 
feeble  in  proportion  as  its  distance  from  the 
sun  increases,  till  at  last  it  becomes  too  dim 
to  be  visible.  As  the  tail  is  almost  always 
in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  sun,  it  follows 
the  comet  in  approaching  him,  and  precedes 
it  in  its  return. 

Comets  iw4uch  come  nearest  to  the  sun  ge- 
nerally have  the  longest  tails ;  there  are  no 
doubt  some  exceptions :  for  example,  the  co- 
met of  1811,  which  Jiad  so  splendid  a  tail, 
never  came  so  nt^r  the  sun  as  the  earth  is : 
but  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  bodies  which 
difler  so  much  in  externcd  character  should 
have  the  same  conformation,  and  therefore 
they  must  yield  more  or  less  to  the  evapo- 
ratmg  force  of  the  sun'^  heat,  according  to 
their  different  densities.  It  is,  probably,  for 
this  reason  that  comets  vary  so  much  in  the 
length  of  their  taUs ;  many  have  no  tail,  as 
'  that  of  1804 ;  the  second  comet  of  1811  had 
a  short  and  faint  one,  while  the  first  comet 
of  tiiat  year  had  a  tail  forty-four  millions  of 
leagues  long,  and  those  wluch  came  to  our 
system  m  the  years  1618,  1680,  and  1769, 
had  tails  which  extended  over  104,  90,  and 
^  degrees  of  space,  so  that  when  the  heads 
of  these  comets  were  set,  the  extremities  of 


their  tails  were  still  over  head  in  the  zenith. 
They  sometimes  consist  of  several  branches, 
separated  by  dark  intervals.  A  very  re- 
markable instance  of  this  occurred  in  one  of 
1744 :  its  tail  was  composed  of  six  branches, 
all  in  a  direction  opposite  to  the  sun ;  pos- 
sibly this  unusual  appearance  may  have  been 
caused  by  the  tail  being  formed  like  the 
head  of  separate  coatings  :  for  if  three  hollow 
cones  of  nebulous  matter  were  placed  within 
one  another,  leaving  a  space  between,  the 
lateral  edges  of  each  one  would  appear  like 
two  streams  of  light,  so  that  there  would  be 
six  branches  or  luminous  streams  separated 
by  darker  intervals,  similar  to  that  observed. 
A  comet  which  traversed  our  system  in  1824 
exhibited  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of 
two  tails  diametrically  opposite  to  one  ano- 
ther :  that  towards  the  sun  was  much  smaller 
and  fainter  than  the  other ;  they  were  visible 
ten  days,  and  latterly  they  did  not  retain  their 
opposite  position. 

The  tjuls  of  comets  often  increase  with  ex- 
traordinary rapidity ;  that  of  the  celebrated 
comet  of  1680,  which  came  so  near  the  sun, 
^w  to  the  length  of  twenty  mOHons  of 
leagues  in  two  days.  The  state  of  our  at- 
mosphere has  a  great  effect  upon  their  appa^ 
rent  dimensions;  they  seem  to  be  much 
longer  between  the  tropics  than  in  our  cli- 
mates.  That  of  Halley's  comet  in  1759 
was  scarcely  visible  in  Europe,  though  it 
was  distinctly  seen  on  the  Indian  Ocecm. 
The  light  of  a  comet's  tail  is  so  feeble,  that 
it  is  rendered  invisible  by  a  very  littie  moon- 
light 

Apian  of  Ingolstadt  first  remarked  that 
comets'  tails  are  always  opposite  to  the  sun, 
and  in  the  direction  of  the  straight  line  which 
joins  the  centre  of  the  sun  and  the  comet ; 
but  more  exact  observations  show  that  a  littie 
time  before  the  comet  reaches  its  shortest  dis- 
tance from  the  sun,  the  tail  is  gradually  sent 
more  or  less  towards  the  region  the  comet 
has  left,  the  bending  being  greater  as  the 
distance  from  the  head  increases,  exactiy  as 
if  it  met  with  resistance  in  passing  through 
some  fluid ;  and  this  is  renoered  more  pro- 
bable by  the  tail  being  better  defined  and 
more  luminous  on  the  side  towards  which 
the  comet  is  moving  than  on  the  otheA 
This  bending  has  often  given  comets  the  ap. 
pearance  of  a  Turkish  scimitar,  and  their 
resemblance  to  that  instrument  of  death  add- 
ed to  the  terror  excited  by  their  appearance 
in  the  dark  ages.  The  tail  of  the  comet 
which  came  to  the  sun  in  the  year  1689  had 
this  form,  and  that  of  the  comet  of  1744  was 
bent  like  the  quarter  of  a  circle. 

No  subject  has  opened  a  wider  field  for 
conjecture  than  the  causes  which  operate  in 
producing  the  tail^  of  comets ;  and  it  must 
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be  confessed  tbat  there  are  circuinsitances  q). 
together  inexplicable,  such  as  the  fact  of 
some  comets  having  several  tails,  and  others 
none.  Some  light  has,  however,  been  thrown 
on  this  obscure  subject  by  a  recent  disco, 
very.  The  two  very  nnaU  comets  already 
mentioned  never  retreat  far  from  the  sun, 
and  accomplish  their  revolutions  round,  him 
in  very  short  periods,  which  has  given  an  op- 
portunity  of  watching  their  motions  and  as- 
certaining the  nature  of  their  paths  with  very 
great  accuracy.  The  disturbances  which 
they  experience  in  passing  near  the  earth 
and  planets  have  been  carefully  determined, 
and  as  these  comets  never  go  out  of  the 
limits  of  the  solar  system,  their  motions  can* 
not  be  influenced  by  the  attraction  of  any  in- 
visible  and  unknown  bodies  that  may  lie  be. 
yond  it.  Indeed,  the  motion  of  Encjie's  co. 
met  is  so  well  known,  that  there  cannot  be 
an  error  of  more  than  one  minute  in  the 
time  of  its  revolution. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  circumstances, 
the  two  comets  accomplish  their  revolutions 
round  the  sun  in  less  time  than  they  did  for. 
meriy.  .  Encke's  is  accelerated  in  its  motion 
by  two  days,  and  that  not  by  a  sudden  start, 
but  by  a  gradual  decrease  in  the  length  of 
its  period  at  each  revolution ;  Biela's  comet 
fulfils  its  period  more  rapidly  than  formerly 
by  about  one  day.  This  acceleration,  how. 
ever,  has  no  eflect  whatever  in  altering  the 
the  position  of  the  orbits.  As  science  is  in 
far  too  advanced  a  state  to  admit  of  a  doubt 
as  to  die  accuracy  of  these  results,  it  is  con* 
eluded  that  comets  are  influenced  in  their 
motions  by  some  cause  which  has  no  sensi. 
ble  eflect  on  the  motions  of  the  planets. 

The  theoiy  of  light  had  previously  led  to 
the  belief  that,  the  wide  expanse  in  which  the 
solar  system*  and  all  the  stars  of  heaven  ex. 
ist  is  not  void,  but  filled  with  a  highly  elastic 
fluid,  without  weight,  and  so  rare  timt  it  has 
had  no  sensible  elect  on  the  motions  of  the 
planets,  though  revolving  in  it  for  a^s.  Al. 
though  this  extremely  attenuated  fluid  may 
not  he  aUe  to  resist  such  solid  bodies  as  the 
planets  and  satellites,  it  must  have  a  power, 
ful  effect  in  impeding  the  motions  of  comets, 
yhich  can  only  be  regarded  as  masses  of 
vapor.  It'  h  also  evident  that  such  resist- 
ance would  be  entirely  confined  to  the  plane 
of  the  comet's  orbit,  without,  in  any  degree, 
altering  the  poation  of  the  orbit  in  space. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  accele. 
rated  velocity  of  these  two  comets  must  be 
owing  to  this  cause,  because  its  efiects,  com- 
puted according  to  theory,  agree  perfectly 
with  the  acceleration  actually  observed.  It 
does  not  at  once  appear  why  the  speed  of  a 
body  should  be  increased  by  moving  in  a  re- 
sisting fluid,  but  a  little  consideration  will 


I  show  that  such  must  be  flie  case.  The  ve- 
locity  with  which  a  celestial  body  aioTes 
arises  from  two  forces,  winch  exactly  balanoe 
each  other — the  centripetal  and  centrifugal; 
the  latter  force  decreases  as  the  speed  de. 
creases ;  and,  as  the  speed  of  a  comet  is  di. 
minished  by  the  resistance  of  the  ethereal 
fluid,  the  balance  between  the  two  forces  is 
destroyed — the  attraction  of  the  sun  prevaib; 
it  draws  the  comet  towards  him,  which  causes 
it  to  move  in  a  smaller  orbit,  and  as  it  now 
revolves  nearer  to  the  sun  where  his  attrac 
tion  is  greater,  its  vek>city  must  be  greater 
also  to  restore  the  balance.  The  comeli 
therefore,  accomplishes  its  revolution  in  a 
shorter  time.  The  existence  of  this  fluid  be- 
ing established,  it  must  be  more  dense  near 
the  sun  than  elsewhere  because  of  his  pow^- 
fill  attraction,  a  circumstance  which  is  con. 
firmed  by  the  thick  atmosphere  which  is  ob- 
served to  surround  him,  the  influence  of  which 
must  be  great  upon  the  motions  of  bodies 
that  plunge  deep  into  it  Conseouently, 
Encke's  comet  is  more  accelerated  by  it 
than  Biela's,  whose  orbit  is  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance  from  the  sun. 

The  production  and  the  form  of  the  taib 
of  comets  have  been  attributed  to  the  agency 
of  the  sun,  combined  with  that  of  the  ethereal 
fluid  pervading  space,  and  constituting  the 
sun's  atmosphere.  It  is  now  ^  receivecih 
opinion  that  light  is  not  a  substance,  bat 
merely  a  sensation  produced  upon  our  or- 
gans  of  sight  by  vilnations  of  this  ethereal 
fluid,  in  the  same  manner  as  sound  is  a  sen- 
sation in  the  ear,  occask>ned  by  die  impulse 
of  the  vibrations  of  the  air.  The  sun  and 
all  luminous  bodies  possess  the  property  of 
communicating  these  vibrations  to  the  ^he- 
real  fluid,  which  dart  through  it  like  waves 
in  water  or  air. 

Now,  the  matter  which  consftotes  the  tafl 
of  a  comet  is  of  such  extreme  tenuity,  that, 
according  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  die  whole 
tail  of  a  comet  might  -be  oon^rised  in  die 
space  of  a  cubic  inch,  and  even  then  its  den- 
sity would  not  exceed  that  of  our  atmosphere. 
Matter  in  this  highly  rarefied  state  must  be 
extremely  buoyant  and  capaUe  of  yielding 
to  die  smallest  effoi) ;  and  as  the  taiil  is  ge- 
nerally on  the  side  opposed  to  tlie  sun,  both 
in  advancing  towards  him  and  b  retiring 
from  him,  it  has  been  conjectured  tbU  die 
sun,  after  raising  this  nebdoos  matter  from 
the  surface  of  the  comet  by  his  heat,  driyes 
it  forward  to  form  the  tml  by  the  same  kind 
of  impulse  which  occasions  those  vibratioos 
of  ether  constitutinj^  light :  this  may  also  ac- 
count for  the  rapid  formation  of  the  tails  of 
comets :  but  it  must  be  confossed  that  i» 
comet  of  1825,  which  had  two  tails,  one  S- 
rected  towards  the  sun  wad  one  from  % 
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tfan>w8  some  doubt  on  -the  pieeeding  hypo- 
thesis. There  are,  however,  indicatkHis  of 
lapid  rotatkms  in  the  tails,  which  may  ac- 
oouDt  for  some  of  the  phenomena.  In  several 
instances,  the  two  streams  of  lieht  which  con- 
stitute the  tail  of  a  comet  have  been  observed 
to  change  their  relative  positions,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  show  that  the  comet  must  have 
had  a  rotatory  motion  about  an  axis  passing 
through  the  middle  of  the  tail.  This  phe- 
nomenon appears  to  have  been  noticed  first 
by  Messier  m  the  comeft  of  1769,  and  then 
by  Sir  William  He/schel  in  the  great  comet 
of  1811 ;  and  Mr.  Dunlop  saw  it  so  dis- 
tinctly in  the  comet  of  1825,  observed  by 
him  at  Paramatta  in  Australia,  that  he  as- 
certained the  period  of  its  rotation  to  be 
twenty  and  a  Ym\(  hours. 

The  curvature  of  the  extremity  of  the  tail 
during  the  comet's  passage  round  the  sun 
may  be  attributed  to  two  causes.  The  at- 
traction of  the  comet  for  the  particles  of  its 
tail,  combmed  with  the  direction  of  its  mo- 
tion  in  approaching  the  sun,  causes  the  parts 
of  the  tail  adjacent  to  the  head  to  follow  the 
comet's  motion  more  rapidly  than  those  at  a 
greater  distance,  which  are  less  under  the 
influence  of  its  attraction ;  hence,  when  the 
speed  of  tlue  comet  is  increased  in  passing 
round  the  sun,  the  increase  of  rapidity  is  not 
instantaneo^y  transmitted  to  the  farther  end 
of  the  tail,  wMch  consequently  lags  behind. 
Moreover,  the  end  of  the  tail  consists  of  mat- 
ter in  a  much  more  attenuated  state  than 
that  near  the  head ; — ^it  therefore  yields  more 
readily  to  the  resistance  opposed  to  it  by  the 
dense  atmosphere  of  die  sun,  which,  com- 
bined with  the  former  cause,  occasions  the 
end  of  the  tail  to  assume  a  curved  form. 
The  edge  of  the  tail  in  the  direction  of  the 
comet's  motion  is  usually  bri^ter  than  the 
other,  as  ahready  mentioned ;  and  this  arises 
evidently  from  the  ether  pressing  the  parti- 
des  on  that  side  more  closely  together,  which 
makes  them  reflect  more  of  the  sun's  light, 
while  the  other  edge,  <m  the  contrary,  be- 
comes more  attenuated  and  scattered,  and 
therefore  less  luminous.  Thus  the  existence 
(tf  the  ethereal  fluid,  which  has  been  proved 
by  the  motion  of  comets,  js  confirmed  by  the 
form  of  their  tails. 

There  is  another  point  fraught  with  difii- 
cnlty ;  the  nebulous  part  of  comets  which  en- 
veiopes  tlieir  head  being  raised  and  expanded 
hy  the  heat  of  the  sun,  might  be  expected  to 
shrink  graduaUy  by  condensation  into  smaller 
dimensions  as  the  comet  retreats  into  the 
cokier  regions  of  the  heavens.  This,  how- 
ever,  is  by  no  means  the  case ;  on  the  con- 
trary,  the  nebulous  part  actually  expands  as 
i^  comet  leaves  the  sun — a  phenomenon 
oodceA  first  by  Hevelius,  then  by  Pingr^, 


and  since  confirmed  by ''the  remarkable 
chances  in  the  nebulosity  of  Encke's  comet. 
On  Ske  28th  of  October,  1828,  this  comet 
was  neariy  three  times  farther  from  the  sun 
than  it  was  on  the  24th  of  December,  and 
yet  at  the  first  of  these  periods  the  real  dia- 
meter of  the  nebulosity  was  twenty-five  timee 
greater  than  at  the  second,  and  thi»  change 
took  plac^.gmduaUy  as  the  comet  retired 
from  th^'sun.  Various  hypotheses  have 
been  proposed  in  sdution  of  this  diflicuhy. 
It  has  been  supposed,  that  as  comets  come 
so  near  the  sun,  they  must  traverse  the 
denser  layers  of  his  atmosphere,  and  expe- 
rience degrees  of  ji^essure  proportional  to 
their  density  and  weicht,  and  that  on  this 
account  the  nebulosity  m>m  its  dasticity  must 
diminish  on  approadung  the  sun,  axid  again 
expand  on  leaving  him.  This  view  of  the 
matter  was  suggested  l^  M.  Valz,  who,  hav- 
ing assumed  a  probable  hypothesis  as  to  the 
density  of  the  sun's  atmosphere  and  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  comeU  found  that  the  changes 
in  the  comet's  size,  computed  according  to 
theory,  agreed  perfectly  with  the  dbserved  va- 
riations. Unfortunatdy,  however,  this  s(du- 
tion  is  not  tenable,  because  the  k)ose  texture* 
of  the  nebuknis  matter  wouJd  be  penetrated 
by  the  solar  atmosphere,  instead  of  being 
compressed  by  it.  Sk  John  Herschel  con- 
jectured that  the  variation  in  the  dimensi^ofi 
of  the  nebulosity  may  be  owing  to  the  alter- 
nate conversion  of  evaporable  materials  in 
the  upper  regions  of  the  transparent  atmos- 
phere of  comets  into  the  states  of  invisible 
gas,  and  visible  cloud,  by  the  effects  of  heat 
and  cold  in  approaching  to  and  receding 
from  the  sun.  Possibly,  too,  as  the  comet 
retreats  from  the  sun  into  a  darker  part  of 
the  heavens,  some  o[  the  higher  ana  more 
rarefied  strata  of  the  envelope  may  come 
into  view  which  had  previously  been  edipeed 
by  the  superior  brightness  of  the  sun.  Other 
surmises  have  been  made  as  to  the  causes 
of  the  phenomenon,  but  no  estaUished  con* 
elusion  has  been  attained. 

In  consequence  of  some  unknown  cause, 
the  tails»  and  luminous  envebpes  deorcAse 
every  time  comets  return  to  our  S3^em,  and 
they  must  in  time  be  entirely  dissipated,  so 
that  comets  will  ultimately  be  reduced  to  such 
solid  parts  as  the  sun  has  not  had  power 
enough  to  convert  into  vapor,  an  event  that 
must  befall  them  sooner,  in  proportion  as  the 
periods  of  their  revolution  are  shorter.  Per* 
haps  this  is  the  reason  why  so  few  comets 
return  to  our  system,  and  why  that  of  the 
year  1532  has  not  again  been  seen,  although 
Its  period  was  supposed  to  be  known.  Encke's 
small  comet,  whK^h  returns  to  the  sun  after 
aniinterval  of  about  1204  dnySf  has  sensibly 
dinunished  at  each  revolution,  and  deubu 
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less  will  Booa  be  ahogedier  dissipated,  or  re 
duced  to  such  minute  dimennons  as  to  be. 
come  invisible.  Such  comets  as  con«st  al- 
together  of  vapor  will  vanish  for  ever,  from 
this  cause.  But  this  is  not  the  ultimate  des- 
tiny of  every  comet :  there  is  strong  reason 
to  believe  that  some  will  end  by  famng  into 
the  sun.  The  comet  of  1680  .seems  to  be 
tending  rapidly  to  this  fiite.  A  body  of  such 
tenuity  moving  at  the  astonishing  rate  of 
880,000  miles  in  an  hour,  must  have  met 
with  great  resistance  Irom  the  sun's  atmos. 
phere,  especially  as  it  came  nearer  to  his 
surface  tfaAn  any  other  comet  on  record,  and 
must  therefore  have  passed  through  some  of 
its  denser  layers.  The  rapidity  of  its  motion 
must  have  been  checked,  and^  sun's  attrac- 
tion propordonably  augmented,  so  that  it  must 
have  come  nearer  to  the  sun  in  1680  than  at  its 
preceding  revolution,  and  subsequently  would 
move  in  a  smaller  orbit ;  and  as^  same  cans- 
es  must  have  an  increa«iiig.efiect  every  time 
it  returns  to  the  solar  system,  it  will  by  de- 
grees come  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  sun,  till 
at  last  it  nuist  inevitable  Ml  on  his  surface. 
Encke's  and  Biela's  comets  are  both  hasten- 
Ing  to  the  consummation,  if  they  are  not  en- 
tirely dissipated  by  evaporation  before  it  takes 
place.  As  a^  necessary  consequence  of  the 
resistance  of  the  ether^  fluid,  they  will  per- 
fbrm  their  revc^utions  nearer  and  nearer  to 
the  sun,  till  at  last  they  will  be  precipitated 
m>on  his  surface.  How  many  years  must 
elapfie  before  these  extraordinary  events  take 
place,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  from  our  igno- 
ranee  of  the  density  of  the  sun's  atmosphere, 
and  of  the  comet* 

Comets  shine  with  a  very  pale  and  scat- 
tered  light,  which  Schr6ter  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  comparing,  on  various  occasions,  with 
that  of  the  planet  Mars,  and  found  it  to  be 
not  more  than  one-third  or  one-half  as  bright. 
It  has  k>ng  been  matter  of  doubt  wbedier 
comets  shine  by  their  own  or  by  reflected 
light*  Unless  &ey  possess  a  solid  nucleus 
capable  of  reflecting  the  sun's  rays  at  its  sur- 
hce  it,  could  not  be  expected  that  they  shoukl 
exhibit  phases  like  the  moon  or  Venus,  for  if 
they  be  mere  masses  of  vapor,  the  sun's 
light  wiU  penetrate  into  their  interior,  and  be- 
ing scattered,  must  give  them  ^t  dull  difluse 
appearance  which  &ey  gonerally  have.  We 
have  stated  that  it  has  been  doubted  whether 
comets  have  any.  solidity  at  all ;  nevertheless 
Cassini  thought  he  could  perceive  phases  in 
the  comet  of  1744 ;  and  certainly,  mat  com- 
et was  in  a  favorable  position  for  sedng  them, 
being  within  the  orbit  of  Mercury,  and  near- 
ly between  die  sun  and  the  earth.  Phases, 
from  the  crescent  to  the  full,  are  recorded  to 
have  been  observed  in  the  comet  of  1769, 
and  something  of  the  same  kind  is  mentioned 


of  ihe  comet  1682.     The  comet  of  1810  k 
said  not  only  to  have  presented  this  phenom- 
enoD,  but  to  have  passed  over  the  disc  of  the 
sun  like  a  misty  spot     These  would  be  qoile 
sufficient  to  establish  the  point,  could  they  be 
^relied  on,  but  unfortunately  the   observatiooB 
require  confirmation.     Some  comets  are  re- 
corded  to  have  been  as  bright  as  any  star  in 
the  heavens,  and  to  have  been  visible  durint 
day-light.     That  which  appeared  in  1744  had 
the  brilliancy  of  Sirius  in  one  part  of  in 
course  and  that  of  Venns  in  another ;  and  it 
was  visible  on  the  first  of  March  at  mid-day, 
even  with  the  naked  eye.     From  aU  recori 
ed  circumstances  M.  Arago  has  concluded 
that  there  is  a  gradation  in  comets  from  thoee 
that  consist  merely  of  vapor,  and  are  altogeth- 
er transparent,  to  such  as  problibly  have  so^ 
and  opaque  nuclei,  and  that   comets,  like 
planets,  owe  their  lustre  to  the  sun's  rays. 
Light,  emanating  from  all  sdf-luminous  bod- 
ies, is  seen  at  distances  when  the  bodiet 
themselves  are  too  small  to  be  visible  :  while, 
on  the  contrary,  such  as  shine  by  reflectioii, 
often  become  invisible  from  mere  want  of 
light,  though  still  near  enough  to  have  seDSi* 
ble  dimensions.     We  only  know  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  fixed  stars  by  the  light  they 
send  to  us — themselves  we  never  see — for 
viewed  with  the  best  telescopes  Aey  are  only 
brilliant  points,  without  sensible  dimensions ; 
so  also  the  light  of  a  'candle  is  visible  when 
the  candle  itself  is  too.  distant  to  be  seen. 
Comets,  on  the  contrary,  gradually  grow  more 
faint  as  they  i^etire  from  the  sun,  and  at  last 
become  too  dim  to  be  visible,  wh^  yet  near 
enough  to  be  of  sensible  magnitude.     It  fie- 
quendy  happens,  that  the  night  before  a  com- 
et has  vanished,  it  has  appeared  like  a  dull 
silver  coin,  ill  defined,  or  a  round  film  of 
vapor  with  a  sensible  diiameter.     Were  these 
bodies  self-luminous,  they  would  be  visible, 
like  the  stars,  long  afler  they  had  lostaff 
sensible  magnitude.     Hitherto  the  most  bril- 
liant comets    have  become    invisible  wben 
about  five  times  as  far  from  the  sun  as  (be 
earth  is  ;  nor  is  there  one  comet  on  record 
which  has  not  approached  nearer  to  the  aun 
fhan  Jupiter  does  ;  and  the  comet  of  1766, 
after  its  last  appearance,  remained  five  yean 
within  the  circuit  in  which  Saturn  revolves, 
without  being  seen.     Thus  vast  numbers  of 
comets  must  come  to  our  S3rstem  unpercaived; 
and  even  if  they  come  near  enough  to  be 
within  sight,  one  out  of  two  must  be  con- 
cealed from  view   by  day-light,    fogs»  and 
great  southern  declination.      M.  Arago  esti- 
mates, that  more  than  seven  miUione  of  comets 
frequent  the  planetary  orbits.   Hardly  a  year 
passes  without  the  appearance  of  two  or  three, 
though  the  greater  number  are  too  distant,  or 
too  small,  to  be  seen  without  a  tdespope* 
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Among  such  multitudes  it  is  impossible  to 
recognise  the*  same  comet  on  its  return  to 
our  system  from  its  aspect  alone,  since  their 
external  character  changes  at  each  revolu- 
tion— not  to  mention  the  alterations  they  un- 
dergo during  the  short  time  they  are  in  sight 
It  seemed  at  one  time  equally  impossible  to 
know  them  again  by  the  path  they  move  in, 
and  it  realiy  was  so  as  long  as  astronomers 
considered  their  motions  with  reference  to 
the  earth  only  ;  but  as  so6n  as  they  took  into 
consideration  the  appearance  they  would 
present  to  a  person  in  the  centre  of  the  sun, 
perfect  regularity  was  found  to  obtain — ^the 
nature  of  their  paths  was  discovered,  and  a 
method  of  ascertaining  the  identity  of  a 
comet  on  its  return  was  established.  To  de- 
termine the  real  motion  of  a  comet  round  the 
sun,  from  its  path  in  the  heavens,  as  seen 
from  the  earth,  was  perhaps  the  n)ost  difficult 
problem  hi  astronomy,  and  a  task  worthy  of 
Wewton. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
Apian*9  observations  on  the  direction  of  the 
tails  led  astronomers  to  suspect  that  there 
nught  be  some  connexion  between  comets 
and  the  sun,  to  which  their  motions  and  their 
tails  might  be  owing.     At  that  time  an  opin- 
ion prevailed,  that  comets  were  merely  va- 
pors movin$r  in  our  atmosphere ;  but  Tycho 
Brahe  found,  by  the  ordinary  means  for  as- 
certaining the  distances  of  &e  celestial  bod- 
ies, that  a  camet  which  appeared  in  the  year 
15T7  was  nearly  three  times  as  distant  as  the 
moon;  fVom  which  he  was  induced  to  be- 
Heve  that  comets  were  exhalations  from  the 
planets,  and  that  they  revolved  about  the  sun, 
beyond  the  orbits  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  in 
paths  resembling  the    outline  of   an  egg. 
HeveKus,  by  tracing  the   orbits  of  several 
comets  upoa  a  planisphere,  showed  that  one 
part  of  the  orbit  was  much  curved,  and  the 
rest  was  very  nearly  a  straight  line;  from 
which  he  inferred  that  the  paths  of  comets 
must  be  elongated  curves  of  a  lenticular 
thape.    He  also  thought  comets  were  form- 
ed by  exhalations  from  the  planets,  and  that 
fteir  course  might  be  similar  to  that  of  bodies 
projected  into  our  atmosphere — such  as  a 
cannon  ball,  which  moves  by  the  force  with 
which  it  is  thrown  combined  with  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  earth.     He  therefore  assumed, 
that  comets  move  in  consequence  of  two 
forces,  one  directed  to  the  sun,  and  the  other 
arising  from  the  velocity  with  which  they  had 
left  im  planet  they  were  exhaled  from ;  and 
^pon  this  supposition  he  found  the  path  they 
describe  to  be  a  parabola.     This  curve  has 
jOne  end  oval,   but  the   two  sides,  instead  of 
'coming  together,  diverge  so  as  never  to  meet. 
The  ovals  in  which  comets  are  now  known 
to  move  are  so  much  elongated,  that  they 
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may  readily  be  mistaken  for  parabolas,  since 
only  a  very  small  portioa  of  the  curved  end 
is  visible  to  us  v  so  perfect  indeed  is  the  re- 
semblanoe,  that  in  the  first  in^ance,  at  least, 
the  orbits  of  new  comets  are  alwa3rs  comput- 
ed as  if  they  moved  in  a  parabola,  and  the 
necessary  alterations  are  made  afterwards. 
Hevelius  even  remarked,  that  the  velocity  of 
comets  must  be  greatest  at  the  point  where 
the  orbit  is  most  curved,  which  really  iBlhe 
case ;  from  this  he  concluded,  .that  the  sun 
must  be  situate  in  the  plane  of  the  coma's 
orbit,  and  ,in  the  straight  line  passing  through 
its  oentrercalled  the  axis.  A  very  great  step 
was  thus  made  by  Hevelius ;  but,  m  the  be- 
miming  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Henry 
Percy,  Earl  of  Nordiumberiand,  hazarded 
the  conjecture,  that  comets  move  in  elliptical 
or  ova)  paths.  Newton,  at  length,  arose  to 
settle  the  question  for  ever,  by  the  unerring 
truth  of  denaonstratkMu  Having  already  dis- 
covered that  the  bodies  of  ^be  solar  ^jrstem 
are  governed  by  the  laws  of  gravitation 
alono,  the  comet  of  1680 — the  most  sf^endid 
and  in  many  other  respects  the  most  remark- 
able, upon  record — ^induced  him  to  investi- 
gate the  motions  of  comets  also :  the  result 
was,  a  clear  proof  that  these  bodies  obey  the 
very  same  laws  that  regulate  the  revolutions 
of  the  planets  and  satellites.  It  may  be 
asked,  why  comets,  move  in  paths  dif^ring 
so  much  in  form  and  position  from  those  of 
the  plcmets,  if  they  be  subject  to  the  same 
laws  of  gravitation  7 — ^the  answer  is,  that  the 
form  of  the  path  of  a  celestial  body  depends 
entirely  upon  the  relation  between  the  sun's 
attraction  and  the  force  with  which  the  body 
was  projected  into  space  at  its  creation,  whfle 
the  position  of  the  orbit  depends  upon  the  di- 
rection  of  that  force. 

A  comet  or  planet  propelled  into  space  per- 
pendicularly to  its  distance  from  the  sun, 
with  a  force  exactly  equal  to  die  force  of  die 
sun^s  attraction,  would  move  in  a  circle. 
Should  the  propelling  force  be  less  or  greater 
than  the  force  of  the  sun's  attraction,  but  not 
greater  by  so  much  as  forty-one  per  cent.,  the 
body  would  move  in  an  ellipse.  Should  the 
force  of  projection  be  exactly  forty-one  per 
cent-  ffreater  than  the  sun's  attraction,  the 
path  of  the  body  would  be  a  parabola  ;  and, 
if  the  propelling  force  be  still  greater,  the  or- 
bit would  be  a  h3rperbola,  which  is  also  a 
curve  closed  at  one  end,  and  having  two  in- 
finitely diverging  branches  at  the  o£er. 

For  instance,  the  earth,  when  nearest  to 
the  son,  nooves  with  a  velocity  of  102,800 
feet  m  a  second ;  this  vek>city  arises  from 
the  force  with  which  it  was  first  thrown  into 
space,  combined  with  the  sun's  attraction ; 
and  the  path  in  which  it  travels  is  an  eUipse, 
difiiering  veiy  little  from  a  circle  ;  but  had  it 
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been  thrown  from  the  same  point  with  a  force 
so  much  greater  as  to  produce  a  velocity  of 
144,700  feet  in  a  second,  it  would  have  gone 
once  round  the  sun,  and  then  darted  off  in 
nearly  a  straight  line,  never  to  return  :  the 
curve  would  have  been  a  parabolcu  Had 
the  primitive  impulse  been  still  greater,  the 
earth  would  have  moved  in  a  h3rperbola. 
And,  lastly,  had  the  force  of  projection  been 
fluch  as  to  make  the  earth's  velocity  only 
101,000  feet  in  a  second,  its  orbit  would  have 
been  a  perfect  circle.  These  four  curves 
are  the  conic  sections.  The  preceding  ve- 
locities are  suited  to  the  shortest  distance  of 
the  earth  from  the  sun  :  but  the  great  coni|| 
of  1680,  which  nearly  swept  over  his  sur- 
face  with  a  velocity  of  880,000  miles  an 
hour,  is  consequently  constrained  to  move  in 
an  extremely  elon^eUed  ed(>se.  In  fact,  if 
its  speed  had  not  been  so  enormous,  it  would 
have  fellen  into  the  sun.  It  appears  then 
from  the  investigation  of  this  curious  subject, 
that  drcumstances  are  most  favorable  to 
produce  motion  in  the  ellipse  or  h3rperbola, 
since  an  infinity  of  relations  between  the 
two  forces  will  cause  a  body  to  move  in  either 
of  these,  while  circular  and  parabolic  motion 
depend  upon  one  relation  only.  The  pro- 
babUity  tnerefore  is,  that  comets  do  reaUy 
move  in  orbits  of  the  elliptical  form,  more  or 
less  elongated,  though  instances  are  not  want- 
ing where  the  path  seems  to  have  two  infi- 
nitely divei^ing  branches.  A  comet  moving 
in  that  curve  would  go  once  round  the  sun, 
and  then  vanish  for  ever  into  the  deep  reces- 
ses of  the  universe,  possibly  to  wander  from 
system  to  systen^  and  from  sun  to  sun. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  comets  of 
17>f  and  1824  moved  in  such  paths.  None 
of  the  celestial  bodies  move  in  a  circle,  nor 
is  it  possible  that  they  should  as  the  laws  of 
nature  are  constituted,  since,  even  if  a  body 
had  begun  to  move  in  that  curve,  the  small- 
est disturbemce  would  have  changed  its  path 
for  ever.  For  the  same  reason,  parabolic 
motion,  if  it  does  exist,  is  probably  very  rare. 
The  circular  motion  of  the  two  first  of  Ju- 
piter's satellites  is  not  a  case  in  point,  be- 
cause there  are  other  causes  in  operation. 

CJomets  are  visible  only  for  a  very  short 
time  during  their  passage  round  the  sun 
which  mcludes  a  very  small  portion  of  their 
orbit,  and  that  portion  is  such  that  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  to  which  of  the  three 
curves  mentioned  it  belongs,  in  any  of  which 
the  comet  might  move,  for  the  circle  is  out  of 
the  question.  But  aldK>ugh  these  three  curves 
are  so  much  alike  throughout  a  small  extent, 
they  differ  widely  from  one  another  in  the 
remainder.  It  luis  already  been  stated  that 
one  is  an  ellipse  or  veiy  elongated  oval,  of 
which  there  may  be  an  infinite  variety,  all 


passing  through  the  point  which  is  the  Junt- 
est  distance  of  the  comet  from  the  sun :  the 
other  two  are  precisely  similar  to  the  ovals  at 
one  end,  but  the  sides,  instead  of  meeting  at' 
the  other  extremity,  diverge  more  and  more,' 
and  never  meet  again.  Now  it  is  clear,  that 
if  a  comet  moves  in  the  first,  it  will  return  to 
our  system  again  and  again ;  but  if  ei^ef 
the  other  two  be  the  form  of  its  path,  it  will 
appear  once,  and  then  for  ever  retire.  Tbere 
are  no  observations  sufficiently  exapt  to  en- 
able astronomers  to  determine  with  ceitainty 
in  which  of  these  curves  anew  comet  moves; 
yet  the  form  of  the  small  portion  of  die  or1)k 
visible  to  us,  and  its  position  with  regard  to 
the  ecliptic  or  path  of  the  earth,  may  ^  made 
out  sufficiently  to  trace  with  some  probability 
that  part  of  its  course  which  extends  beyood 
vision,  and  to  enable  us  to  determine  its  iden- 
tity with  the  orbit  of  any  comet  that  has  al 
ready  appeared,  or  may  hereafter  come  into 
view ;  and  it  is  indeed  the  only  means  we 
have  of  doing  so.  The  exact  path,  and  the 
length  of  the  period  of  its  revolution,  can 
only  be  ascertained  with  certainty  at  its  r^uro. 

The  chances  are  many  millions  to  one, 
that  two  comets  do  not  move  in  orbits  exactly 
alike.  It  is  very  improbable  that  the  shoit 
est  distance  of  a  comet  from  the  sun  should 
be  the  same  in  two  instances,  or  that  in  any 
two  cases  the  point  of  the  orbit  in  whigh  that 
happens  should  have  exactly  the  same  posi- 
tion inthe  heavens.  Moreover,  the  orbits  or 
paths  of  the  earth  and  a  comet  do  not  lie  in 
the  same  plane  as  they  would  do  when  drawn 
on  a  sheet  of  paper ;  they  may  have  an  in- 
finity  of  inclinations  with  regard  to  one  an- 
other, and  the  odds  are  much  against  the  pro- 
bability of  the  orbits  of  two  comets  having 
the  same  position  in  space  as  they  are  against 
tiieir  agreeing  in  form. 

Equality  in  the  periods  of  their  revolutioo 
also  affords  means  of  identifying  comets, 
and  amounts  to  certainty  when  combined 
with  identity  in  the  form  and  position  of  the 
orbit.  Hence,  if  a  portion  of  the  orbit  be 
made  out  in  form  and  position,  and  if  a  comet 
should  appear,  afler  a  certain  time,  which 
follows  nearly  in  the  same  track  and  moves 
in  the  same  direction  with  the  fomoer,  there 
would  be  a  strong  presumption  of  their  iden- 
tity ;  but  it  af^er  an  equal  interval,  a  comet 
should  a  third  time  follow  the  same  path  in 
the  same  direction,  it  may  be  concluded  that 
the  three  bodies  are  identically  one  and 
the  same,  revolving  in  an  elUpticaJ  orbit,  and 
fetumuig  to  the  sun  at  stated  intervals.  It  is 
from  the  duration  of  the  comet^s  rev(Jution 
that  the  length  of  its  orbit  is  known ;  thi% 
however,  is  a  nice  point,  for  an  error  of « 
few  seconds  in  observation  may  produce  a 
difi^rence  of  majiy  tondit^v^        It  is 
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therefore  obvious,  that  there  is  always  much 
uncertainty  as  to  the  length  of  the  path  until 
the  comet  has  repeatedly  returned. 

Twenty  years  after  Newton  had  applied 
his  method  to  the  great  comet  of  1680,  and 
determined  the  circumstances  of  its  motion 
round  the  sun,  Halley  collected  all  the  ob- 
serrations  of  -comets  he  could  procure,  and 
with  infinite  labor  determined  the  forms  and 
positions  of  the  orbits  of  twenty-four,  which, 
out  of  415  mentioned  by  ancient  authors, 
were  all  that  had  been  observed  with  suffi- 
dent  accuracy  to  admit  of  computation ; — 
indeed,  of  the  greater  number  no  observations 
whatever  had  been  made.  These  he  ar. 
ranged  in"  a  table,  to  which  additions  have 
constantly  been  made,  and  it  now  contains 
the  circumstances  of  the  form  and  posi&)n 
of  the  orbits  of  more  than  fi>ur  hundred. 
This  table  furnished  Halley  witii  the  means 
of  ascertaining  the  motions  and  orbit  of  the 
comet  which  bears  his  name,  and  of  fixing 
the  period  of  its  revolution  round  the  sun. 
For  many  years  it  was  the  only  comet  known 
to  return  to  our  system,  and  it  will  be  for 
ever  memorable  for  having  established  New- 
ton*8  theory — that  comets  revolve  about  the 
sun  in  extremely  elongated  orbits,  in  obe- 
dience  to  the  same  laws  which  rule  the  mo- 
tions of  the  planets. 

Oiwsurveying  the  table,  Halley  perceived 
that  the  orbits  of  the  comets  of  1581,  1607, 
and  1682,  were  nearly  the  same  in  form  and 
position ; — as  the  times  of  their  return  were 
separated  by  periods  of  seventy-five  and  a 
half  years  nearly,  he  considered  them  to  be 
identical ;  and  his  belief  was  confirmed  by 
records  of  more  ancient  comets,  among 
which  he  found  three  neariy  corresponding 
in  their  periods  with  the  former,  namely,  the 
comets  of  1305, 1380,  and  1456.  He  now 
declared  his  opinion  that  the  same  comet  had 
appeared  at  these  six  epochs,  and  as  the  pe- 
ricd  of  its  revolution  was  about  seventy-five 
and  a  half  years,  that  it  might,  therefore,  be 
expected  to  return  in  the  year  1758.  The 
following  table  will  show  the  correspondence 
of  the  periods  more  clearly — 

Ttan     1903— 1380--14€6— 1531'1£07'1682 
InUrvaU 73 76 76 ^76 75 

Two  circumstances  cast  a  doubt  on  this 
conclusion, — an  inequality  in  the  intervals  of 
the  appearafice  of  the  body  itself^  and  a  slight 
difierence  in  the  position  of  the  orbit,  with 
regard  to  the  ecliptic  or.paUi  of  &e  earth  at 
each  return. 

If  the  planets  did  not  attract  one  another, 
they  would  all  move  in  perfect  dlipses  round 
the  sun,  but  in  consequence  of  the  law  of 
universal  gravitation,  by  which  every  body 


the  planets  mutually  disturb  one  another,  so 
that  their  motions  are  sometimes  accelerated 
and  sometimes  retarded,  and  their  orbits  are 
changed  both  in  form  and  position.  These 
changes,  indeed,  are  very  small,  because  they 
are  in  proportion  to  the  size  and  density  of 
the  bodies  producing  them.  Smce  the  sun 
is  krger  than  all  the  planets  and  satellites  put 
together,  the  elliptical  motion  is  always  very 
nearly  mauitained,  and  each  planet  has  only 
power  enough  to  make  the  others  deviate  in 
a  small  degree  from  their  regular  paths,  now 
in  one  direction,  now  in  another,  and  to  make 
them  move  more  or  less  rapidly  according 
O  their  relative  positioiiis.  Jupiter  and  Sa- 
turn have  the  chief  share  in  causing  these 
disturbances,  because  they  are  by  much  the 
largest  of  the  phujets,  and  also  because  they 
are  farther  renMl^  from  the  overpowering 
influence  of  the  sun.  Their  reciprocal  at- 
tractioii  shows  how  exactly  the  force  of  gra- 
vitation is  in  proportion  to  the  mass ;  for  Ju- 
piter contains  more  than  twice  the  quantity  of 
matter  that  Saturn  does ;  and  while  the  average 
velocity  of  Jupiter  is  accelerated  by  the  attrac- 
tion of  Saturn,  in  return  the  average  velocity 
of  Saturn  is  retarded  more  than  twice  as 
much  by  the  action  of  Jupiter.  Some  ages 
hence,  precisely  the  contrary  efiect  wiU  pre- 
vail ;  Tor  the  mean  motion  of  Jupiter  will  be 
retarded,  while  that  of  Saturn  will  be  accele- 
rated by  more  than  double  the  quantity. 

Halley  was  well  aware  of  the  reciprocal  . 
action  between  Jupiter  and  Saturn ;  he  like- 
wise  knew  that  the  other  planets  are  liable 
to  mutual  disturbances  though  in  a  less  de- 
gree :  he,  therefore,  concluded,  that  if  such 
heavy  bodies  as  the  planets  could  btf'^dis- 
turbed  in  their  motions  by  their  mutuarat- 
tractions,  a  comet,  which  is  merely  a  mass 
of  vapor,  would  be  still  more  disturbed  in 
comiiu^  near  such  lai^  and  solid  bodies  as 
the  planets,  especially  \£  fhr  removed  from 
the  mfluence  of  the  sun ;  and  that,  as  the 
motion  of  the  comet  in  question  is  so  rapid, 
a  very  small  increase  of  velocity  from  any 
disturbing  cause  would  change  the  form  of 
its  elliptical  orbit. 

Though  science  .was  not  sufficiently  ad« 
vanced  to  enable  Halley  to  compute  these 
disturbances,  he  remarked  that,  during  the 
interval  between  1607  and  1682,  the  comet 
had  been  so  near  to  Jupiter,  and  so  situate 
with  regard  to  him,  that  his  attraction  must 
have  augmented  the  velocity  of  the  comet, 
and  consequently  shortened  its  period.  HOf 
therefore,  concluded,  that  as  this  period  haul 
only  been  seventy-five  years,  the  next  would 
be  seventy-six  or  more,  and  that,  according- 
ly, the  comet  would  not  re-appear  till  to- 
wards the  end  of  1758  or  the  begmniog  of 
ttttractfl^  ai^  is  itself  attracted  by  ev€uy  otherTf  1759.    It  assuredly  was  a  bold  analogy^in. 
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the  days  of  Halley,  to  attribute  a  difference 
of  more  than  a  year  even  in  the  motion  of  a 
comet,  to  the  same  cause  that  occasioned  a 
change  of  only  a  few  days  in  the  motions  of 
the  planets:  his  confident  prediction  may, 
therefcM'e,  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  in  the  history  of  astro- 
nomy. 

Ere  the  comet  had  accomplished  another 
revolution,  mathematical  and  mechanical 
science  had  arrived  at  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection,  and  men  of  the  most  suliSme  genius 
had  arisen,  who  followed  up  Newton's  theory 
and  developed  the  consequences  of  universal 
gravitation  establi^ed  by  him.  The  cele- 
brated problem  of  the  tluree  bodies  had  al- 
ready engaged  the  attention  of  Euler, 
D'Alembert,  and  Clairaut:  in  this  it  was 
required  to  determine  the  p^  of  the  mocm 
round  the  earth,  when  distu^d  by  the  at- 
traction of  the  sun.  Qairaut  applied  this 
principle  to  the  comet  of  1682,  and  endea- 
vored  to  determine  its  path  when  attracted 
by  the  sun  and  disturbed  by  a  planet.  In 
ttas  complicated  problem,  the  di^^bing  ac- 
tion of  one  planet  only  can  be  estimated  at 
a'  time,  dierefore  the  numerical  computations 
must  be  repeated  for  each  disturbing  body. 
But  that  is  not  all :  the  disturbing  action  of 
a  pbnet  can  only  be  computed  for  an  ex- 
tremely small  portion  of  the  orbit  at  a  time, 
and  the  sum  of  all  these  is  the  whole  efiect. 
The  calculations  were  undertaken  l^  La. 
lande  and  Madame  Lepaute,  a  skilful  calcu- 
lator, undpr  the  direction  of  Clairaut,  and 
they  required  six  months  incessant  labor  to 
complete  diem,  having  computed  the  dis- 
tances and  corresponding  action  of  Jupiter 
and  ^)yni  for  each  degree  of  the  orbit  of 
the  cSm&t  during  a  period  of  150  years. 
The  result  was,  that  in  consequence  of  the 
attraction  of  these  two  planets,  the  period  of 
the  comet's  revolution  about  the  sun  would 
be  four  hundred  and  thirty-two  days  shorter 
than  in  the  preceding  revolution  between  the 
yeans  1607  and  16€^  so  that  it  would  come 
to  the  point  nearest  to  the  sun  on  the  18th 
of  Apnl,  1750 ;  but  he  afterwards  found 
that  It  would  be  on  the  4th.  Its  passage 
through  that  point  did  take  place  between 
three  and  four  in  the  morning  on  the  13th 
of  March  of  the  same  year,  thirty-seven  days 
before  the  time  assigned ;  but  Clairaut,  on 
revising  the  calculations  which  he  had  pub- 
Kshed  prematurely  from  fear  of  being  anti 
cipated  by  the  arrival  of  the  comet,  r^uced 
the  error  to  twenty-three  days,  and  La  Place 
has  shown  that  it  would  have  been  thirteen 
days  only,  had  the  mass  of  Saturn  been  as 
well  known  then  as  it  is  now. 

Newton  and  aiany  of  his  followers  be- 
lieved  in  the  existence  of  an  edier  filling 


space,  though  there  was  no  proof  of  it  at 
that  time,  and  they  were  aware  that  it  would 
accelerate  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
without  altering  the  position  of  their  orbitB, 
yet  no  one  attempted  to  estimate  its  efiects 
till  Clairaut  endeavored  to  determine  what 
influence  it  would  have  upon  Halley's  comet, 
and  he  found  that  the  acceleration  would  nol 
amount  to  more  than  seven  and  a  half  mi^ 
nutes.  Clairaut  computed  under  very  un&- 
vorable  circumstances ;  he  had  no  observa- 
tions  for  the  basis  of  it  but  those  of  Apian, 
which  were  far  from-  accurate ;  the  mass  of 
Saturn  was  unknown,  and  the  planet  Uranus 
midiscovered,  which  no  doubt  affected  the 
Botion  of  the  comet ;  neither  did  he  take  into 
^5C«isideration  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  near 
which  the  comet  must  have  passed  in  1682. 
These  circumstances  were  suflicient  to  occa- 
sion the  error  in  Clairaut's  calculation,  but 
his  own  account  of  the  causes  of  it  are  veiy 
remarkable  from  a  prediction  which  has  since 
been  fulfilled.  Whh  regard  to  the  comet,  he 
says: 

'  Un  corps  qui  passe  dans  des  regions  aussi 
^loi^ees,  et  qui  tehqspe  4  nos  yeux  pendant 
des  mtervalles  aussi  longs,  pouirait  6tre  sou- 
mis  k  des  forces  totalement  inconnues,  telles 
que  Taction  d'autres  comdtes,  ou  mitne  de 
qudque  pUtrUte  toujours  trap  distante  du  sokU 
pour  Hi'e  jamais  apergue.  S'l  paratt  peu  vrai- 
semblable  que  de  telles  causes  de  derangement 
aient  lieu,  il  suffit  qu*elles  soient  possibles  pour 
n'annoncer  qu'avec  extreme  r^servele  r^wl- 
tat  de  la  th^orie.' 

^  William  Herschel  has  since  discovered 
the  planet  Uranus,  and  the  existence  of  an 
ethereal  fluid  pervading  the  regions  of  space 
has  been  estaUL^ed  by  its  action  on  the  mo- 
tions of  comets. 

Clairaut's  prediction  of  the  return  of  the 
comet  excited  the  curiosity  and  wonder  of  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned,  all  over  Europe. 
Astronomers  lodted  for  it  with  tlie  utmost 
impatience,  but  they  had  the  mortificatioato 
find  themselves  anticipated  by  a  peasant, 
George  Palitzch,  residing  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Dresden,  who  discovered  it  on  tfe  evening 
of  the  25th  of  December,  1758,  with  a  small 
telescope.  Palitzch  is  one  added  to  the  num- 
ber of  self-taught  astronomers^  of  whom  there 
have  occurred  so  many  examples,  men  "ffhot 
by  dint  of  native  genius,  unaided  by  those 
advantages,  now  so  common,  have  overcome 
difficulties  apparently  invincible. 

The  time  when  a  comet  first  comes  into 
view  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  instant  of 
its  arrival  at  the  point  of  its  orbit  nearest  to 
the  sun,  called  its  perihelion.  Hie  revolutioa 
of  a  comet,  ia  always  estimated  from  the  pe- 
rihelion ;  the  interval  of  time  which  elapses 
between  two  consecutive  returns  of  a  coinet 
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to  that  pooit  18  termed  its  period,  or  its  pe- 
nodic  time.  The  distance  of  jhe  perihelion 
from  the  sun,  and  its  exact  position  in  the 
heavens,  are  two  of  the  most  important  cir- 
cumstances in  the  theory  of  a  comet,  essen- 
tial for  ascertaining  the  nature  and  position 
of  its  orhit*  Clairaut  predicted  that  the  comet 
would  come  mio  view  ahout  the  end  of  1756, 
or  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  but 
that  it  would  arme  at  its  perihelion  or  slwrU 
est  distance  from  the  sun,  about  the  4th  of 
April,  1759.  The  first  predktion  was  ful- 
filled,  as  we  have  abready  remariied,  on  the 
25tb  of  December,  1756,  and  the  latter  on 
the  Iddi  of  March,  1759. 

A  few  days  after  the  comet  had  been  dis- 
covered  by  the  peasant,  it  was  seen  by  an 
astroQomer  at  Leipsic,  who,  unwilling  to  have 
rivals  in  liis  discoveiy,  kept  it  secret,  and  it 
was  not  observed  tm  about  ^  month  after- 
wards  by  IMeasier,  who  had  looked  for  it  in 
a  different  part  of  the  heavens,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  mistake  of  Dehsle,  whose  assist- 
ant he  was. 

On  its  iirst  appearance  the  comet  was 
round  and  brillituit,  and  distinguished  by  a 
vapor  or  nebulous  atmosphere,  but  without 
a  taO.  It  plunged  into  the  sun's  ra3rs  in  its 
passage  rovnd  him,  about  the  middle  of  Feb- 
ruary, and  emerged  towards  the  end  of 
March.  A  few  days  after,  passing  through 
the  point  of  its  orbit  nearest  to  the  sun,  it 
was  in  the  most  &vorab]e  positicm  for  being 
seen  in  &11  its  splendor.  On  the  17th  of 
April,  it  ceased  to  be  visible  in  the  morning ; 
on  the  eveiung  of  the  29th,  it  appeared  about 
the  size  of  one  of  the  largest  stars,  and  after 
the  3d  of  June  it  was  no  longer  visible.  It 
is  very  remarkable  that  this  comet,  which  in 
former  times  had  excited  the  terror  of  all 
Euit^  firom  the  length  of  its-tail,  had  now 
no  tail  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye,  or  even 
with  a  telescope.  However,  during  the  month 
of  April,  when  the  tail  ought  to  have  been 
longest,  ^e  comet  was  far  from  the  earth, 
and  onty  appeared  in  the  twilight,  which  may 
have  eclipsed  its  &int  light.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  same  comet  may,  at  successive 
returns  to  our  system,  sometimes  appear  to 
have  a  tail,  and  sometimes  to  be  without  one, 
according  to  its  position  with  regard  to  the 
earth  and  the  sun ;  the  position  of  the  ob- 
server, too,  has  considerable  effect,  for  Hal- 
ley's  comet  was  seen  by  La  Caille  at.  the 
Isle  of  Bourbon,  and  at  Pondicherry  by  Pere 
CoBur-Doux,  to  greater  advantage,  and  the 
tail  was  distincdy  visible  to  the  naked  eye  at 
both  places. 

The  magnitude  and  splendor  of  this  comet 
have  certainly,  both  diminished  since  the  year 
1456,*when  its  tail  occupied  a  tliird  of  the 
viaifale  hgavoNi.    Baron  jPom^coulant  says, 


that  although  the  terrors  of  its  aspect  were 
somewhat  exaggerated  on  this  occasion, 

•il  fallait  bien  que  cette  apparitioa  eOt  en  effet 
quetque  chose  de  miracuieux  puisqu'elle  ba- 
ianca  la  terreiu*,  que  les  rapides  succds  de 
MancHnet  II.,  qui  venait  de  s'emparer  de  Con- 
stantinople,  r^pandaient  i  cette  ^poque  dans 
toute  la  Chretiente,  et  que  le  Pape  Calixte  11., 
ord(mna  des  pri^res  puoliques  et  formula  une 
bulle  Q\H  il  exorcisait  k  la  fois  la  com^te  et  les 
Turcs :  ce  qui  n'emp^cha  pas  toutefois,  il  faut 
bien  Pavouer,  la  comdte  de  pourauivre  paisi- 
blement  son  cours,  et  Mahomet  de  fitire  de 
Sainte  Sophie  sa  principale  mosqute.' . 

At  its  subsequent  returns  much  more  of 
its  splendor  seems  to  have  vanished,  for  in 
1706  it  had  hardly  any  tail,  and  in  1682  it 
scarcely  attracted  the  attention  of  astrono- 
mers, so  much  90,  that  Lalande  apprehended 
it  would  be  so  diminished  at  its  next  return, 
as  to  be  invisiWe ; — happily  for  science,  how- 
ever, this  was  not  the  case. 

Since  the  year  1682  the  comet  has  come 
within  the  attraction  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Ura- 
nus, and  the  Earth.  Of  these  Jupiter,  from 
being  of  greater  magnitude,  has  had  by  much 
the  greatest  efiect  in  disturbing  its  motions. 
'Die  tendency  of  his  attraction  has  been  to 
increase  die  fengdi  of  the  comet's  path,  con- 
sequendy  to  augment  the  time  of  its  revolu- 
tion, whereas  the  attraction  of  Saturn,  Ura- 
nus, and  the  Earth,  acting  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection, has  tended  to  shorten  the  comet's 
path,  and  to  diminish  the  time  of  its  revo- 
lution. The  real  change  produced  is,  there- 
fore, the  difference  of  the  two,  so  that  the 
disturbing  action  of  these  four  planets  has 
enlarged  the  comet's  orlnt,  and  augmented' 
its  periodic  time. 

Fifteen  years  have  now  dapsed  since 
Halle^s  comet  began  again  to  engage  the 
attention  of  astronomers,  and  all  who  have 
computed  the  time  of  its  arrival  at  its  peri- 
helion from  ancient  observations,  had  nxed 
on  the  beginning  of  November  of  1835  for 
the  accomplishment  of  that  event  The  in- 
accuracy of  the  data  has,  no  doubt,  led  to 
some  discrepancy  in  the  path  assigned  to  the 
comet  by  different  astronomers,  yet  their  com- 
putations, which  can  only  be  r^arded  as  ap- 
proximations, from  our  ignorance  of  the  mo- 
tions of  the  comet  during  its  former  revolu- 
dons,  may  be  considered  as  the  most  splendid 
triumphs  of  science,  since,  notwithstanding 
all  the  known  and  unknown  causes  of  de- 
rangement,  the  comet  appeared  at  the  very 
time,  and  in  the  exact  spot  that  was  predicted, 
and  its  actual  passage  at  its  perihelion  only 
diftered  from  its  computed  passage  by  a  very 
few  days,  and  that  in  a  period  of  no  less 
than  seventy-five  years. 

Theorlnt,  deeermined  by  Lieutenatit  Strat- 
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ford,  of  tlie  navy,  from  recent  observatioiiSy 
represents  with  great  accuracy  the  comet's 
true  path  in  the  heavens,  and  that  calculated 
by  Professor  Rosenberger  very  nearly  coin- 
cides  with  Mr.  Stratford's ;  according  to  both 
of  these  astronomers,  the  comet  came  to  its 
perihelion  about  noon  on  the  16th  of  No- 
vember. 

From  the  numerous  observations  that 
have  been  made  throughout  the  world,  all 
the  circumstances  of  this  comet's  motion  will 
now  be  perfectly  known,  and  the  time  of  its 
return  to  its  perihelion  seventy-five  years 
h«nce  will  be  accurately  ascertained.  There 
may,  indeed,  be  bodies  of  a  planetary  or  co- 
metary  nature  in  the  far  distant  regions 
of  the  heavens  where  the  comet  wanders, 
which  may  disturb  its  motions  and  change 
the  period  of  its  revolutiont  and  it  is  even 
not  impossible  that  another  planet  may  be 
revolving  about  the  sun  beyond  the  orbit  of 
Uranus,  which  may  at  different  times  alter 
the  comet's  orbit ;  but  so  accurately  can  the 
disturbing  action  of  all  the  known  bodies  of 
our  system  be  calculated,  that  the  existence 
of  these  unknown  sources  of  perturbation 
would  be  made  evident  to  future  astronomers, 
should  any  difference  be  then  found  between 
the  computed  and  actual  orbit  of  the  comet. 

The  influence  of  the  ethereal  medium  on 
the  motions  of  Halley's  comet  cannot  be 
known  till  after  it  has  accomplished  another 
revolution.  Professor  Rosenberger  has,  in- 
deed, computed  its  effect  on  the  duration  of 
its  last  period,  but  that  is  a  point  which,  in 
the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  can  only 
be  ascertained  by  experience;  it  must  de- 
pend  upon  the  magnitude  and  density  of  the 
comet,  and  upon  the  law  by  which  the  den- 
sity of  the  flwd  varies  with  die  distance  from 
the  sun,  points  of  which  we  are  ignorant. 
Moreover,  the  opinion  is  generally  received, 
that  the  ethereal  fluid  has  a  rotatory  motion 
about  the  sun  from  west  to  east,  communi- 
cated to  it  by  the  planets  revolving  in  that 
direction  since  their  creation,  or  that  this 
motion  is  coeval  with  creation  itself.  Should 
such  rotation  exist,  it  must  have  a  widely  dif- 
ferent  effect  upon  Hallev's  comet,  which 
moves  from  east  to  west,  from  that  which  it 
produces  upon  Encke's  and  Biela's  comets 
revolving  in  a  contrary uJirection ;  therefore, 
althouffh  the  influence  of  the  fluid  upon 
Encke  s  comet,  computed  on  hypothesis,  ac- 
cords with  observation,  we  are  sdU  too  little 
acquainted  with  the  nature  and  motions  of 
Halle3r's  comet  to  decide  what  part  of  the 
variations  in  ^  period  of  its  revolution  are 
due  to  that  cause. 

Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  vast  size 
of  the  comet's  orbit  by  comparing  it  with  our 
distance  from  the  sun.    The  mean  distance 


of  the  sun  from  the  earth  is  about  ninety-five 
millions  of  miles  :  now  the  length  of  the  co- 
met's orbit  is  thirty-six  times  as  much,  and 
its  breadth  is  a  fourth  of  its  length.  The 
comet  moves  in  this  vast  orbit  from  east  to 
west  with  a  speed  subject  to  great  variations. 
In  approaching  the  sun,  its  velocity  continually 
increases,  till  it  darts  around  him  with  astonish- 
ing rapidi^,  coming  as  near  as  Within  forty- 
seven  millions  of  miles  of  his  centre.  Iti 
velocity  gradually  diminishes  after  leaving 
the  sun,  till  it  reaches  the  most  renK>te  point 
of  its  path,  where  its  distance  from  him  is 
about  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  se- 
venty-two millions  of  miles,  but  even  there 
the  Sim's  attraction  is  sufficient  to  recall  the 
comet  towards  him,  its  velocity  being  so 
much  reduced  that  his  influence  prevails. 
The  sun  viewed  from  the  comet  at  this  enor- 
mous distance  cannot  appear  larger  than  a 
star,  but  at  the  nearest  pomt  of  the' orbit  his 
apparent  magnitude  will  be  four  times  greater 
than  at  the  earth. 

When  the  comet  was  first  seen  in  England 
it  appeared  to  be  merely  a  faint  nebulous 
mass  with  a  concentration  of  light  on  one 
side  of  its  centre ;  still  it  was  brighter  than 
either  Encke's  or  Biela's  comets.  By  the 
end  of  August  the  concentrated  light  had  at- 
tained the  size  of  a  star  of  about  the  tenth 
magnitude,  which  in  approaching  the  earth 
and  sun  became  so  well  defined  that  it  might 
have  been  mistaken  for  a  solid  nucleus ;  and 
although  the  whole  of  the  comet  increased 
in  briSiancy,  it  never  reached  its  ancient 
splendor.  These  appearances,  observed  in 
England,  are  confirmed  by  those  made  in 
other  countries.  We  ha;ve  received  from  a 
friend  in  St  Petersbui^  the  following  venr 
interesting  account  of  Halley's  oomet,  bv  M* 
Struv^,  at  Dorpat,  in  Livonia,  an  emin^ 
astronomer,  possessing  the  best  mstruments: 
in  a  letter  dated  the  7th  o(  Sq>tember,  at 
Dorpat,  he  says, — 

•  Halley's  comet  has  been  discovered  here 
and  at  Nicolaef  on  the  20th  of  August.  Since 
that  day  I  have'  been  most  fortunate  in  the 
manner  in  which  the  place  of  the  comet  has 
been  determined  cm  fifteen  niehts,  with  a  pre- 
cision that  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired ;  be- 
ing limited  only  by  the  form  of  the  comet 
which  presents  no  solid  nucleus,  but  only  a 
concentration  of  light  towards  the  oentiei 
which  is,  however,  a  little  eccentric  on  the 
side  opposite  to  the  sun.' 

And  in  a  subsequent  letter  of  the  20th  of 
September,  he  a^is— 

*  You  con^tulate  me  on  being  frivored  with 
weather  quite  astcmishing  for  our  climate ;  I 
have  only  succeeded  yesterday  in  finishing 
the  copy  ot  a  series  of  observatiais  presenting 
the  pheoomeiMxi  ^  il  cdislM  body  maviog 
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with  tbe  Telocity  of  the  moon,  whkh  might, 
without  doubt,  lie  employed  fi>r  the  deterrama- 
tioD  of  Icmgitudes,  if  many  astronomem  were 
to  measure  the  differences  in  declination  be- 
tween the  comet  and  a  neighboring  star. 
This  rapid  motion  aifords  a  hope  of  being  able 
to  observe  from  time  to  time  occultations  of 
fixed  stfUB  by  the  comet,  which  if  they  were 
sufficiaitly  luminous,  and  to  pass  through  ti^e 
centre  of  the  comet,  might  throw  important 
light  up(Hi  its  nature.  Unfortunately  the 
comet  has  hitherto  passed  through  consteUa. 
tions  poor  in  stars:  nevertheless  I  observed 
on  the  29th  of  September  a  central  occulta^ 
Hon  of  a  fixed  star  of  the  9th  magnitude, 
which,  according  to  calculation,  passed  at 
1"*5  of  a  degree  from  the  centre  of  the  conoet ; 
ike  star  remained  ccnstarUly  visible  iciihout  any 
considerable  dimimtfion  of  lights  and  it  was  the 
nucleus  of  the  comet  that  disappeared  at  ihe  mo- 
ment  of  conjunction  from  the  brilliancy  of  the 
star, 

•The  reductions  of  the  micrometric  mea- 
surements made  during  the  whcde  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  comet  will  show  whether  the  star 
experienced  refiraction  from  the  comet  or  not' 

But  still  more  extraordinary  information 
is  communicated  in  M,  Struv^'s  letter  of  the 
4th  of  October:— 

•  The  observations  of  the  form  of  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  comet  are  very  curious.  I 
have  seen  an  elliptical  nucleus,  the  greater 
diameter  of  which  was  from  l"-5  to  §"  of  a 
degree,  and  the  lesser  diameter  was  about 
0"-4.  It  resembled  a  burning  coal:  from 
thence  issued,  in  a  direction  nearly  opposite 
to  that  of  the  tail,  a  diverging  flame  varying 
in  intensitY,  in  form,  in  durecmon,  sometimes 
even  double-— one  might  &ncy  that  luminous 
gas  was  issuing  from  the  nucleus.' 


This  remarkable  phenomenon  of  light  di- 
verging  from  the  nucleus  peculiar  to  Halley's 
comet,  as  far  as  is  known,  has  been  noticed 
by  many  in  this  country  and  in  France.  M, 
Arago,  and  other  astronomers  at  the  Royal 
Observatory  in  Paris,  on  the  15th  of  October, 
saw  a  luminous  sector  or  diverging  light  is- 
suing  from  the  head  of  the  comet,  a  little  to 
the  south  of  the  point  immediately  opposite 
the  tail :  it  was  much  more  brilliant  than  the 
rest  of  the  nebulosity,  and  was  bounded  by 
two  lines  of  fainter  light  directed  towards  the 
centre  of  the  head ;  next  ev^iing  not  a  trace 
of  this  sector  existed ;  but  at  a  point  dia- 
metrically  opposite  the  axis  of  the  tail  a  new 
sector  was  formed  of  more  thsui  90^  of  an- 
gular  extent — more  elongated — ^much  more 
brilliant  tlmn  the  former,  and  bounded  by 
two  very  bright  lines  tending  to  the  centre  of 
the  head*  On  the  17th  this  appearance  had 
diminished  in  splendor :  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  18th,  though  the  atmosphere  was  ex- 
tremely clear,  the  whole  of  the  comet,  toge- 
th^  with  its  tail,  had  lost  much  in  bright- 


ness. The  comet  was  w^t  seen  again  till 
die  21st,  and  then  there  were  three  luminous 
sectors  or  brushes  of  light  seen  in  the  nebu- 
losity, the  most  feeble  and  dilated  of  which 
was  exactly  in  the  prolongation  of  the  taiL 
By  the  28d  of  October  these  had  totally  va- 
nished ;  but  the  whole  aspect  of  the  comet 
had  changed  so  suddenly,  and  so  completely, 
that  at  first  M.  Arago  imagined  some  moist- 
ure must  have  been  deposited  on  the  lenses 
of  his  telescope.  The  nucleus,  hitherto  so 
brilliant  and  weU-defined,  had  become  large 
and  difibse;  and  although  it  still  occupied 
the  centre  of  the  head,  Sie  brilliancy  of  the 
nebulosity  on  the  eastern  side  far  surpassed 
that  on  the  western.  Diverging  flames,  such 
as  already  described,  have  not  been  seen  in 
any  other  comet,  although  they  were  noticed  ' 
by  Hevelius  in  Halley's  comet,  in  the  year 
1682.     He  saysi— 

'  In  ipso  capite,  beneficio  longioris  t^escopii, 
non  nm  unicum  nucleum  f^ursB  ovalis  et 
gibbosas  constanter  notavimus ;  nisi  quod  die 
8vo  Septembris,  ex  dicto  nucleo  clarieeimus 
simul  radiusy  ex  parte  etia[m  incurvatus  in 
caudam  exiret :  ^uod  ut  notari  meretur  (cum 
ejus  generis  faciem  in  nullo  adhuc  cornet^ 
quantum  memini,  observaverun)  sic  lubens 
volui  faciem  capitis  et  caudse  delineatam 
dare,  uti  ex  figura  subsequente  suo  loco  vi- 
debis.' 


A  rotatory  motion  may  be  inferred  from 
the  rapid  changes  of  appearances  in  these 
sectors. 

According  to  the  observations  of  M.  Valz, 
of  Nismesy  the  nebulosity  of  Halley's  comet 
dilates  on  approaching  the  sun,  but  the 
changes  in  its  physical  constitution  are  quite 
unprecedented.  Its  tail,  before  arrivin^^  at 
its  perihelion,  extended  over  about  thirty- 
eight  or  forty  degrees,  and  was  curved  at 
the  end ;  it  never  was  very  bright,  but  it  will 
be  seen  to  much  greater  advantage  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  afler  leaving  Sue  sun. 

Although  autnentic  records  of  Halley's  co- 
met go  no  farther  back  than  the  year  1456,  yet, 
by  assuming  that  it  returns  at  intervals  of  se- 
venty-five and  a  half  years,  it  may  be  traced 
to  much  more  remote  times,  and,  with  soipe 
small  degree  of  probability,  even  to  a  period 
before  the  Christian  era.  The  evidence 
rests  upon  its  periodic  revolution  alone,  as 
no  observations  on  comets  were  made  in 
those  days  when  they  were  regarded  as  pro- 
digies rather  than  astronomical  objects. 
Since  the  period  of  Halley's  comet  may  vary  ' 
as  much  as  eighteen  months,  from  the  dis- 
turbing action  of  the  planets — its  id^itity  with 
comets  of  remote  ages  must  be  regarded  as 
very  doubtful,  especiaUy  as  the  accounts 
given  of  them  by  historians  are  evidentiy 
written  under  the  influence  of  fear,  and  there- 
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fore  too  much  ezaggenled  to  be  much  de« 
pended  upon* 

The  description  of  the  comet  which  ap- 
peared at  the  birth  of  Mithridates,  ISO  years 
oefore  the  Christian  era,  is  so  wonderful,  that 
it  corresponds  with  Halley's  comet  in  no  cir- 
cumstance but  that  of  time.  We  are  told 
that  it  surpassed  the  sun  Ia  brightness,  and 
occupied  one  quarter  of  the  heavens,  and 
was  of  dimensions  so  enormous  that  it  took 
four  hours  to  rise  and  four  to  set.  If  this 
exaggerated  account  refers  to  Halley's  comet, 
it  must  have  accomplished  six  revolutions 
before  it  again  attracted  the  notice  of  histo- 
rians, for.£e  next  that  corresponds  in  its  pe- 
riod came  to  oiu*  system  in  a.  n.  d2d.  Ano- 
ther appeared  in  a.  d.  899,  after  an  interval 
of  seventy-six  years,  which  is  mentioned  by 
all  the  hiistorians  of  the  Lower  Entire  to 
have  been  of  prodigious  magnitude,  horrible 
aspect,  and  with  a  tail  that  seemed  to  reach 
to  die  earth.  A  comet'  again  came  to  the 
sun  after  a  period  of  twice  seventy-five  and 
a  half  years,  that  is,  in  the  year  550,  remark- 
able for  the  sack  of  Rome  by  Totila.  From 
that  period,  there  is  no  other  comet  on  record 
corresponding  with  Halley's  till  the  years 
980, 1005,  and  1805.  The  la^r  is  described 
to  have  been  very  dreadful,  and  followed  by 
a  pestilence.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however, 
that  astronomers  have  since  determined  what 
the  position  of  Halley's  comet  was  at  that  time, 
and  have  found  that  the  comet  miist  have 
passed  very  near  the  earth,  which  may  have 
made  it  appear  of  extraordinary  magmtude. 

Comets  came  to  the  sun  in  the  years  1879 
and  1880,  which  were  most  probably  identical 
with  Halley's,  but  that  which  visited  our  arvs- 
tem  in  the  ^ear  1456,  exactly  76  years  after 
the  precedmg,  is  very  remarkable  in  the  an- 
nals of  science.  T^  length  of  its  tail  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  learned  all  over 
Europe,  and  although  there  are  no  actual  ob- 
servations of  this  comet,  yet  the  time  at 
which  it  arrived,  and  the  path  it  held,  have 
been  described  with  sufficient  fidelity  to  ena- 
ble Halley  to  recognise  in  it  the  comet  of 
1682,  and  consequentiy  its  identity  with  that 
which  bears  his  name.  Since  the  path  of 
Halley's  comet  has  been  known,  astronomers 
have  traced  back  its  motions  to  the  year 
1456,  and  have  ascertained  that  its  position, 
with  regard  to  the  sun  and  earth,  was  such 
as  to  make  it  sufficiently  splendid  to  excite  as 
much  terror  as  the  troops  of  Mahomet  II. 

The  returns  of  this  intere^ing  body  are 
established  beyond  a  doubt  from  the  year 
1456 ;  henceforth,  says  M.  de  Pontecou- 
lant, — 

*  n  faudra  que  quelque  ^venement  surnaturel 
eflbce  cet  astre  du  ciel  ou  la  civilisation  de  la 


terr^  poor  quil  poian  86  soQrtandre  MB  SnfOB- 
tigatioos  d^  astionoroe^.  Au  commenoe. 
ment  de  cette  nouveUe  p^rode  la  oom^ 
trouvera  Pesprit  humain  en  travail,  et  cbacoa 
de  ces  retours  subs^quens  sera  marque  par  de 
nouveaux  [Nrogrte  dajis  les  sciences  matnema. 
tiques  et  astnmomiques.  Ce  tableau  conso- 
lantnous  dedonunagera  des  sdze  siMesde 
barbaric  qu'il  nous  a  Mta  traverser  pour  voir 
I'homme  se  degager  enfin  des  langes  de  llg- 
norance  et  des  entravea  de  la  superstitioQ.' 

The  observations  of  A{nan  on  the  comet 
of  1581  have  already  been  adverted  to— 
their  number  in  some  degree  compensated 
for  their  inaccuracy,  and  Halley  was  aWe 
from  them  to  compute  its  motions,  and  prove 
its  identity  with  that  of  1759.  On  its  return 
in  1607,  it  was  first  seen  at  Prague,  by  Kep- 
ler, while  walking  home  on  the  evening  of 
the  26th  of  September.  Its  ImUiancy  was 
equal  to  that  of  one  of  the  largest  stars ;  be 
could  perceive  no  taD,  though  mose  with  him 
did,  but  it  had  become  distincUy  visible  by 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  of  consid- 
erable length — exhibiting  one  of  the  many 
instances  of  the  rapidity  with  which  tiie  tafls 
are  formed,  and  showing  also  the  buoyamnr 
of  the  matter  of  which  they  are  constituted. 
Longon)ontanu8  saw  this  comet  two  days  aA 
terwards  wtth  the  naked  eye,  and  compared 
it  in  size  to  Jupiter,  though  it  was  inferior  in 
lustre.  Its  tafl  was  more  dense  than  comett' 
tails  usually  are,  and  its  Ugh',  was  fiunter  than 
that  of  the  head.  The  great  comet  of  1080 
had  caused  such  consternation  all  over  the 
world,  that  when  HaUey's  comet  appeared  in 
1682  it  excited  littie  attention ;  practical  as- 
tronomers, nevertheless,  had  become  so  ex- 
pert, and  instruments  were  so  much  uaproved 
that  observations  were  made  of  it  in  eveiy 
country  in  Europe.  In  Paris  it  was  ob. 
served  by  La  Hire,  Picard,  and  Dominic 
Cassini.  Observations  were  made  by  Heve- 
lius,  at  Dantzic ;  by  Montanari,  at  Padua; 
and  by  Halley  and  Flamsteed  in  England^ 
which  has  furnished  a  greater  number  of 
good  observations  than  any  other  country. 
Such  were  the  foundations  on  which  Halley 
computed  the  path  of  his  comet,  v^oa  the 
principles  recenUy  established  by  Newton. 

Although  Kepler  had  made  out  the  laws  of 
planetanr  motion  in  the  year  1626,  he,  like 
most  of"^  the  philosophers  of  his  day,  was 
misled  by  vain  speculations,  and  never 
dreamt  of  applying  the  same  principles  to 
the  motion  of  comets. 

Hevelius  and  Casoni  alone,  of  all  the  con- 
tinental astronooneis,  seem  1o  have  formed 
just  views  of  the  nature  of  comets ;  and  if 
Cassini  had  but  regarded  the  sun  instead  of 
the  earth  as  the  centre  of  their  nx>tiofl8,  be 
might  have  anticipated  Newton   in  bringing 
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tittse  waodenng  bodies  withki  the  laws  of 
planetary  motion.  The  Prinoipia  of  Newton 
put  an  end  to  conjecture,  in  the  year  1686, 
by  izing  the  motions  of  the  solar  system 
upon  immutable  laws. 

Though  the  history  of  Halley's  comet  is 
infinitely  more  interesting  thai!^  that  of  any 
odier,  and  espedally  at  the  present  nooment : 
yet  ^re  are  others  which  claim  some  notice, 
particulariy  the  two  that  rerolve  about  the 
sun  in  small  orbits  and  short  periods,  known 
one  as  Encke's,  the  other  as  Biela's  comet. 
A  very  small  comet  was  discovered  by  M. 
Pone,  at  Marseilles,  on  the  26th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1818,  whose  orbit,  computed  by  M. 
Bottvard,  was  found  to  correspond  with  the 
path  of  one  which  had  been  observed  by 
several  astronomers  in  tfie  year  1805.  Al- 
though there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  identi- 
ty,  the  period  of  its  revolution  could  not  then 
be  madb  out,  because  it  was  supposed  that, 
as  the  comet  is  a  telescopic  object,  it  might 
have  accomplished  more  than  one  involution 
in  thirteen  3rears  without  being  seen,  which 
proved  to  be  the  case.  Upon  further  exami- 
nation it  turned  out  to  be  the  same  comet 
which  had  been  observed  by  MM.  Messier 
and  Mechain,  in  1786,  and  by  Miss  Caroline 
Herschel  in  1795.  M.  Encke  ascertained 
the  period  of  its  revolution  to  be  about  1208 
days,  a  result  which  occasioned  great  as- 
tomshment,  and  some  degree  of  doubt,  be- 
cause astronomers  had  adopted  the  belief 
^t  the  periods  of  comets  must  necessarily 
be  very  long.  He,  however,  computed  its 
motion  from  ^  year  1819,  and  predk^ted 
that,  as  its  period  would  be  reduced  to  1293 
days  by  the  disturbing  action  of  the  planets, 
it  would  re-appear  in  1822,  about  the  begin- 
amg  of  June,  but  that  it  would  only  be  visible 
in  me  southern  hemisphere;  and  it  actually 
was  discovered  on  the  2d  of  June,  at  Par- 
amatta,  in  83'='  40'  of  south  latitude.  The 
same  able  astronomer  predicted  its  successive 
returns  in  the  years  1825,  1829,  1832, 
tnd  July  of  1885.  The  path  of  this  comet 
IB  almost  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  and  is 
twice  as  long  as  it  is  broad  :  one  extremity 
reaches  a  Iktle  beyond  the  orbit  of  Pallas, 
and  the  other  extends  to  that  of  Meix^ury : 
ti»  comet,  therefore,  retreats  as  far  as  443 
millions  of  miles  from  the  sun,  or  to  nearly 
four  and  a  half  times  the  earth's  distance, 
and  approaches  within  about  34  millions  of 
mfles  of  him,  but  the  length  of  the  orbit  is 
gradually  decreasing  from  the  resistance  of 
the  ethereal  fluid.  M.  Encke,  after  having 
carefully  computed  the  motions  of  the  comet, 
a>Ml  taken  into  account  the  eff^  of  every 
planet  that  could  disturb  it,  found,  that  the 
^n^  of  its  return  by  computation  is  antki- 
pated  by  its  actual  arrival  by  about  two  days 
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at  each  revolutk>n.  Although  &e  length  ot 
the  orbit  be  continually  decreasing,  no  alter- 
ation whatever  is  produced  in  its  position, 
which  might  be  expected,  as  the  ether  only 
retards  the  progress  of  the  comet  without 
altering  its  course.  It  has  been  computed, 
that  if  the  ether  be  360  billions  of  times  less 
dense  than  atmospheric  air,  its  resistance 
would  be  sufficient  to  produce  the  accelera- 
tion  which  has  taken  place.  This  comet  is  a 
small  telescopic  object  of  extreme  tenuity, 
very  pale,  and  without  a  tail;  yet  it  has 
opened  a  wider  field  of  discoveiy,  and  more 
new  and  interesting  views,  than  any  other  on 
record,  Halley's  excepted.  It  has  furnished  . 
the  means  of  proving  the  existence  of  an* 
ethereal  fluid,  and  has  afbrded  a  striking  in* 
stance  of  the  changes  whk^h  take  place  in 
the  nebulous  matter  on  approaching  and  re- 
treating from  the  sun,  and  also  an  opportuni- 
ty of  measuring  these  changes.  Stars  seen 
through  it,  more  than  once,  have  attested  its 
tenuity.  The  smallness  of  its  orbit,  and  the 
shortness  of  its  period,  remove  it  but  little 
from  the  nature  of  a  planet.  The  constant 
decrease  in  the  size  of^  the  orbit  from  the  re. 
sistuice  of  the  ether  may  possibly  precipitate 
it  on  the  surface  of  the  sun,  if,  before  that 
event  takes  place,  the  perpetual  dimunition  of 
its  mass  does  not  ofier  an  example  of  conden- 
sation to  the  solid  state,  or  annihilatk>n  :  and 
its  perturbations  have  been  of  use  iiiVgiving  . 
more  accurate  values  of  the  masses  of  some 
of  the  planets  than  have  been  obtained  by 
other  means. 

The  other  comet  that  revolves  in  a  smaH 
orbit  was  discovered  by  M.  Biela,  of  Johan- 
nisbei^,  on  the  27th  of  February,  1826.  It 
was  seen  ten  days  aflerwards  by  M.  Gam- 
bar",  at  Marseilles,  who,  having  ascertained, 
by  computing  the  form  of  its  path,  that  it  is 
identk^l  wiUi  the  comets  of  1789  and  1795, 
concluded  that  it  accomplishes  its  revolution 
in  six  years  and  three  quarters.  M.  ClaQsen, 
of  Altona,  has  proved  it  to  be  the  same  with 
the  comets  of  1772  and  1805  ;  and  that  the 
inequality  in  the  periods  of  its  revolution  was 
owing  to  the  disturbing  action  of  Jupiter  in 
the  years  1782  and  1784.  The  orbit  of  this 
comet  doeitnot  difier  much  from  a  circle,  its 
length  bearing  the  proportion  to  its  breadth  of 
thr^  to  two.  It  revolves  nearly  between  the 
orbits  of  Jupiter  and  the  earth,  and  is  almost 
in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic ;  consequently,  it 
never  goes  to  a  greater  distance  fVom  the  sun 
than  a  litde  way  beyond  Jupiter,  nor  comes 
nearer  to  him  than  the  earth.  Tfie  magni- 
tude  of  the  orbit  is  perpetually  diminishing, 
as  well  as  the  length  of  the  period  of  its  rev- 
olution,  from  the  resistance  of  the  ethereal 
fluid;  at  its  last  revolution  it  arrived  at  its 
shortest  distance  from  ^Uie  sun  about  a  day 
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sooner  than  it  ought  to  have  done,  according 
to  computation.  This  comet  also  is  a  teies- 
oopic  object,  and  sS  dim  tdat  it  is  not  easity 
found  even  with  a  good  instrument*  It  con- 
sists of  a  mass  of  vapor,  so  highly  attenuated 
that  Sir  John  Herschel  saw  through  it  a  small 
chister  of  extremely  minute  stars, 'though  he 
estimated  its  diameter  to  be  nxMre  than  5000 
miles. 

From  the  resistance  which  these  two  com- 
ets experience,  it  is  evident  that  the  ethereal 
fluid  must  increase  in  density  towards  the  sim, 
since  Encke's  comet,  which  revolves  between 
the  orbits  of  Mercury  and  Pallas,  is  accele- 
rated two  days  at  each  revolution;  while 
Biela's,  revolving  between  the  orbits  of  the 
earth  and  Jupiter,  is  accelerated  something 
less  than  one  day.  Should  the  ether  revolve 
about  the  sun  from  west  to  east,  which  is 
very  probable,  the  gaseous  nature  of  the  two 
small  comets,  and  the  elongated  form  of  their 
orbits,  which  cross  the  current  of  the  fluid, 
must  make  them  more  liable  to  its  resistance 
than  the  planets,  which  revolve  in  nearly  cir- 
cular orbrts  along  with  the  vortex ;  be^des, 
the  mass  of  the  planets  is  vastly  greater  than 
that  of  the  comets,  while  their  volume  bears 
a  much  ^mailer  proportion  to  it. 

A  comet's  orbit,  and  the  time  of  its  revo- 
lution,  can  rarely  be  known  with  accuracy 
from  one  visit  to  the  sun ;  yet  there  are  sev- 
eral  instances  where  the  form  is  so  decided 
.  throughout  the  small  part  that  is  visible  from 
the  earth,  that  the  time  of  the  return  may  be 
confidently  predicted  :  as,  for  example,  the 
comet  discovered  by  Olbcrs,  in  1815.  The 
period  of  this  comet,  which  is  seventy-five 
years,  has  been  so  accurately  determined  by 
astronomers,  that  its  return  in  1890  may  be 
regarded  as  all  but  certain. 

The  eUiptical  orbits  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
comets  have  been  computed,  and  theh*  periods 
assigned,  although  the  calculations  are  liable 
to  doubt,  smce  a  very  small  error  in  observa- 
tion would  lead  to  one  of  magnitude  in  the 
revolution.  Of  these,  only  the  three  that 
have  been  mentioned  have  as  yet  proved  the 
accuracy  ai  the  computations  by  their  return. 
The  comet  of  1680  was  perhaps  the 
most  splendid  that  has  visited  ^r  system, 
from  the  brilliancy  of  its  light  and  the  length 
of  its  tail,  which  extended  over  half  the  vaul* 
of  heaven,  from  the  zenith  to  the  horizon. 
The  observations  made  on  this  comet  in 
1680  enabled  Newton  and  Halley  to  ascer- 
tain  the  period  of  its  revolution  to  be  576 
years ;  it  is  therefore  expected  to  return  in  the 
y«ar  2255.  It  came  within  only  150,000 
miles  of  the  surfhce  of  the  sun,  and  after 
rushing  past  him,  with  the  inconceivable  ve- 
locity  of  880,000  miles  in  an  hour,  re- 
treated  to  a  distance  of  2898  millions  of 


miles  from  him.  Other  oooielB  hsfe  goM 
much  farther  from  die  sun;  for  exanpla, 
that  of  1763,  whose  greatest  distance  was 
15,500  millions  of  miles ;  and  some  are  Baid 
to  have  gone  even  to  66,500  millioDs  of 
miles.  At  a  distance  so  enormous  one  couki 
scarcely  imagine  that  the  son  couki  be  tten 
at  all,  had  there  not  been  examples  of  fined 
stars  visible  at  infinitely  greater  disCances. 

The  sun's  attractk>n  must  be  very  mock 
diminished  by  this  extreme  distance,  but  as 
the  motion  of  Jne  comet  is  very  skyw  at  that 
remote  part  of  its  orbit,  hie  influence  mwt 
be  greater  ;  and  it  is,  at  all  events,  saffident 
to  recall  the  comet  to  this  spot  of  the  uiii> 
verse.  Extensive  as  this  sphere  of  attrac- 
tion is,  it  is  prodigiously  within  the  IrmkB  as- 
signed to  it  by  La  Place,  who  oonjectures, 
tluit  the  infhience  of  the  sun's  attraction 
reaches  to  100  millions  of  times  the  distance 
of  the  earth  from  the  sun.  If  that  be  tme^ 
the  fixed  stars  must  be  vasUy  more  reroete, 
since  they  have  hitherto  had  no  sensible  tC 
feet  upon  the  motions  of  the  solar  system, 
which  viewed  from  them  must  seem  to  be  a 
mere  point ;  consequently,  the  attractk>o  of 
the  fixed  stars  must  be  the  same  as  if  the 
sun  and  all  the  planets  formed  only  one 
body.  Sir  William  Herschel,  indeed,  thought 
he  could  perceive  a  general  tendency  of  oar 
whole  system  towards  the  constells^ioa  Her- 
cules ;  but  whether  this  proceeds  from  tha 
action  of  some  great  central  body,  around 
which  all  the  suns  in  the  universe  revolve,  or 
whether  it  be  frpm  the  attractioa  of  any  of 
those  sparkling  gems  visible  to  us,  must  le- 
main  for  ages  unknown. 

The  extensive  excursions  of  comets  may 
be  the  means  of  revealing  to  future  genera- 
tions much  regarding  £oge  regions  into 
which  our  vision  cannot  penetrate;  and  pe^ 
haps  they  may  eventually  make  known  the 
limits  of  that  sphere  to  which  the  sun*^  at- 
traction extends  : — ^but  how  distant  the  peri- 
od of  gstining  such  knowledge,  even  if  at- 
tainable !  The  comet,  indeed,  which  has 
now  arrived,  will  return  every  aeventy-fivs 
years ;  but  tiie  comet  of  1763  will  not  agam 
be  seen  by  mortal  eye  till  af^er  the  lapse  of 
7334  years :  from  all  we  know  of  the  sub- 
ject, the  average  period  of  comets  seen»  to 
be  about  one  thousand  years.  We  have  aU 
ready  been  able  to  follow  the  course  of  some 
comets  through  their  extensive  tracks  from 
the  small  part  of  their  paths  that  were  visible 
from  the  earth,  and  as  soon  as  their  perio<b 
shall  be  determined,  and  the  variatioiiB  in 
their  motions,  occask>ned  by  the  phmetd,  ac- 
curately a^reciated,  the  disturbaaoee  fVom 
any  foreign  cause  will  be  known,  and  may 
not  only  lead  to  the  discovery  of  planets  re- 
voWing  unsecs)  beyopd^the  boundams  now 
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as^gned  to  our  system,  but  disclose  the  po- 
sition of  their  orbits,  and  possibly  their  phy- 
sical nature.  Unseen  bodies  may  either  turn 
aside  from  their  course  such  comets  as  are 
known  to  us  :  or  they  may  bring  others  to- 
waids  the  sun  which  might  otherwise  for 
ever  have  remained  fer  from  our  view. 

One  example,  singular  in  its  nature,  has 
afaeady  occurred  from  the  attraction  of  Ju- 
]Mter.  The  comet  of  1770,  commonly  call- 
ed  Lexel's  comet,  is  remarkable  for  having 
experienced  distuiimnces  from  the  great  bod- 
ies  of  our  system,  unprecedented  in  the  an- 
nals of  astronomy.  Lexel  made  out  that 
tiie  orbit  of  thk  comet  was  an  ellipse  whose 
length  was  only  three  times  the  diameter  of 
the  earth's  orbit  (about  570  millions  of  miles), 
and  that  it  would  return  to  the  sun  at  inter- 
Tab  of  five  years  and  a  half.  Nothing  could 
be  more  surprising  than  this  result,  as  the 
oomet  had  never  been  seen  before,  though 
very  brilliant;  and  what  is  perhaps  more 
wonderfnl,  it  never  has  been  seen  again. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  Lex- 
^'s  calcdatbns,  because  the  comet  was  vis- 
ible tfarongh  a  very  cokisiderabie  part  of  its 
orbit,  and  they  were  also  confirmed  by  the 
investigation  of  Buckhardt,  who  discovered 
the  cause  of  this  anomaly.  He  found  that, 
previous  to  the  year  1767,  the  comet's  path 
bad  been  so  extensive  that  it  required  fifty 
years  to  acoomplish  a  revolution,  and  as  it 
fand  never  before  come  nearer  to  the  sun 
than  Jupiter  does,  it  could  not  be  seen  from 
^le  earth.  In  January,  1776,  however  it 
Vame  so  near  Jtqnter,  and  his  a^raction  di- 
minished the  size  of  its  orbit  to  such  a  de- 
cree, that  instead  of  fifty  years  it  completed 
Its  revolution  in  five  years  and  a  half;  and  it 
vi^oukl  have  been  seen  in  March,  1776,  had 
k  not  been  so  situated,  with  regard  to  die 
«arth,  as  to  be  entirely  hid  by  the  sun's  rajrs. 
The  comet  again  met  widi  Jupiter  when 
coining  to  the  sun  in  1779,  and  remained 
under  the  influence  of  his  attraction  from 
June  till  October.  While  passing  through 
the  midst  of  the  satellites,  in  August,  it  came 
eo  near  Jupiter,  that  it  was  two  hundred 
times  more  powerfully  attracted  by  him  than 
by  the  sun,  which  has  increased  its  orbit  so 
much,  that  twenty  years  are  now  required  to 
complete  a  revoluticm ;  and  as  it  never  comes 
nearer  to  the  sun  than  the  orbit  of  Ceres,  it 
will  for  ever  be  hid  from  us  unless  compelled 
to  approadi  nearer  by  some  new  disturbing 
Ibroe. 

The  com^  of  1811  is  by  fer  the  most 
eplendid  that  has  appeared  within  the  mem- 
ory of  man.  Its  envelope  was  S0,000  miles 
thick,  and  ^  centre  of  the  nucleus  or  head 
was  separated  from  its  interior  surface  by  a 
raf  86,000  miles,  so  that  the  radius  of 


die  head  must  have  been  66,000  miles.  It 
had  a  brilliant  point  in  tha  centre,  428  miles 
in  diameter ;  but  it  must  again  be  acknowl- 
edged that  little  i^liance  can  be  placed  on 
measuremmits  of  mere  specks,  so  ill  defined 
and  so  distant.  I'he  tail  of  thi^  comet^  at  its 
greatest  length,  extended  to  123  millions  of 
miles,  but  its  extremity  never  came  nearer 
to  us  than  141  millions  of  miles.  Brilliant 
as  the  light  of  diis  comet  was,  when  brought 
to  a  locus  by  a  large  mirror,  it  was  not 
^qual  to  a  tenth  part  of  the  light  of  the  full 
moon ;  and  it  had  no  sensiUe  efiect  on  the 
blackened  ball  of  a  thermometer,  which  was 
so  delicate  a  test  of  variatk>n  of  tempera* 
ture  that  it  would  have  indicated  the^  hun- 
dredth part  of  a  degree ;  this  shows  the  to- 
tal inemcacy  of  comets  to  influence  our 
climate.  The  period  of  its  revolution  is  es- 
timated to  be  about  3363  years: 

La  Place  and  Hersehel  both  ascribe  the 
origin  of  comets  to  the  vast  quantity  of  ne- 
bulous matter  diat  is  scattered  throughout 
space — -sometimes  like  extensive  clouds, 
sometimes  in  small  patches,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  so  like  comets  that  they  are  only 
distinguished  from  those  bodies  by  remaining 
motionless.  Sir  William  discovered  2000 
nebulse  in  the  northern  hemisj^iere  alone ; 
these  his  son  has  already  increased  to  2500, 
and  in  all  probability  he  will  double  the  num- 
ber before  he  finishes  his  interesting  observa- 
tions in  the  southern  half  of  the  heavens. 
The  nebulsB  seem  to  be  in  various  states  of 
condensation— some  just  beginning  to  form, 
and  appearing  like  a  fUmsy  veil  of  gauze, 
scarcely  visible  even  in  the  darkest  night, 
with  the  best  telescopes— while  others  are  so 
far  advanced  towards  the  solid  state  that 
they  resemble  bright  stars  seen  through  a 
haze.  Comets  are  supposed  to  have  been 
minute  nebulse  within  the  sphere  of  the  sun's 
action,  which  by  the  mutual  attraction  of 
thdr  particles  have  become  sufficiently  dense 
to  be  attracted  by  the  sun,  and  compelled  to 
move  in  its  orbits  round  him.  Sir  William 
has  observed,  that  on  their  approach  to  the 
sun,  the  subtUe  fluids  are  driven  ofif  into  the 
envebpes  and  tail,  while  the  denser  parts  are 
consohdated  ;  that,  in  retreating  from  the 
sun,  a  sreat  portion  of  the  envelopes  and 
tail  is  dissipated  and  lost  in  space ;  and  he 
concludes  that,  by  a  repetition  of  this  pro* 
cess,  a  solid  is  at  length  formed,  or  perhaps 
the  whole  dissipated,  according  to  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  the  primitive  nebulous 
mass.  The  consolidation  will  be  soonest 
^^ted  in  the  comets  that  come  necurest  to 
the  sun  and  return  most  frequently  towards 
him ;  and  the  rotation  of  a  comet  will  hast- 
en tbe  process  by  diminishing  the  gravitation 
of  the  particles  and  ftioiKtating  evaporation. 
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TheglorioQtfltmiferhaiL  TImj  ieal  a  J07 
Divinelj  great :  they  in  their  powers  exult. 
That  wonderooi  force  of  thought,  which  iQoant. 

ing  spame 
This  dasky  spot,  aad  meaaoraa  all  the  skj  ; 
While,  from  his  far  ezoarsioB  tbr ongh  the  wilds 
Of  barren  ether,  iaithfol  to  his  time, 
Thej  see  the  Uaxing  wonder  rise  anew.* 


Aet.  Vin. — Remimseences  qf  an  Intercourse 
with  Creorge  Berthold  NUhuhrj  the  Histo- 
rian qf  Rome.  By  Francis  Lieber.  Lon- 
don. 12mo.  1885. 

This  is  a  pleasant  book.  We  wish  to  love 
those  whom  we  admire ;  and  we  are  grateful 
to  that  Boswellism  which,  with  friendly  fidel- 
ity, but  without  awakening  any  suspicion  of 
its  veracity,  shows  us  authors  of  great  bterarv 
distinction  under  the  character  of  high-mind, 
ed  and  amiable  men.  Mr.  Lieber,  indeed, 
did  not  enjoy  the  advantage  of  Niebuhr's  so- 
ciety  for  any  considerable  time ;  and  was 
not  perhaps  qualified,  particulariy  during  the 
eariy  period  of  his  intimacy,  to  sound  the 
depms  of  his  understanding,  or  to  dr^w  forth 
all  the  accumulated  riches  of  his  knowledge  ; 
but  he  has  preserved  many  sagacious  re- 
marks and  many  well-matured  opinions  of 
the  Roman  historian,  which,  if  they  do  not 
invariably  command  our  assent,  severely 
task  our  intellect  in  investigating  their  trudi, 
and  always  deserve  our  respect  for  their 
freedom  and  candor.  Mr.  Niebuhr's  friends 
wiU  scarcely  allow  this  hasty  though  agreea- 
ble  glimpse  of  his  social  and  domestic  char, 
acter  to  oe  the  only  record  of  his  fame ;  but, 
as  we  have  not  heard  whether  any  more  full 
and  complete  memoir  is  in  preparation,  we 
cannot  pass  over  the  work  before  us  without 
some  notice. 

As  the  generous,  conduct  of  Niebuhr  to 
his  present  biographer  is  one  of  the  most 
characteristic  passages  in  the  volume,  we 
must  first  introduce  Ae  author  of  it  to  our 
readers.  His  singular  and  rambling  lifo  is  in 
itself  sufficiently  amusing.  Francis  Lieber, 
whom  we  have  already  noticed  in  this  Jour- 
nal as  the  author  of  a  respectable  book  on 
America,  was  one  of  diose  honest  and  enthu- 
siastic Crerman  youths  wliose  imaginations 
were  kindled  with  the  brflliant  visions  of  the 
regeneration  of  Greece.  He  ¥ras  not  like 
the  more  prudential  of  the  *  Philhellene  crew' 
in  this  country,  (we  too  have  some  honorable 
exceptions,)  whose  daasical  ardor  was  con- 
tented with  modest  speciidations  in  Greek 
loans  ;  and  whose  patnotic  zeal  for  the  liber- 
ation of  Athens  and  Sparta,  .some  how  or 
other,  was    singularly  connected   with  the 


<  Aj  we  see  in  the  ^lass  that  tells  the  weatho, 
The  beat  and  the  silver  rise  together.* 

Francis  Lieber,  in  a  different  spirit,  devoted 
all  he  possessed — his  own  person,  and  h» 
amaU  fortune,  a  strong  arm  and  a  zealous 
heart — to  the  cause.  Let  him  speak  ibr 
himself  as  to  his  reasons  for  abandoning  thai 
cause:— 

*  After  having  su£ferod  many  hardshipe  and 
bitter  disaj^intments,  and  miding  it  m^[X)s. 
sible  either  to  fi^ht  or  to  procure  the  meaBB 
for  a  bare  subsistence,  however  small,  I  re- 
solved, in  1832,  to  return,  as  so  manyother 
Philhellenes  were  obliged  to  do.  The  small 
sum  which  I  had  obtamed  by  selling  nearlr 
every  article  I  possessed  was  rapidly  dwimi. 
ling  away :  I  should  have  died  of  hunger  hsd 
I  remained  longer.' 

Mr.  Lieber  soon  found  himself  at  Ancona, 
but  poverty  and  passports  equally  precluded 
his  ai-dent  hope  of  visiting  the  Eternal  City. 
A  friend,  to  whom  he  wrote,  a  young  Ger- 
man artist,  obviated  the  first  difficulty;  hb 
own  dexterity  the  second .  But  it  availed  litde 
to  have  made  his  way  into  Rome,  without 
permission  and  without  funds  to  enable  him 
to  reside  there.  In  this  embarrassment  he 
threw  himself  at  once  on  the  generosity  of 
Mr.  Niebuhr,  then  Prussian  Minister  of  the 
Papal  Court,  frankly  explaining  his  situation, 
and  the  arts  which  he  had  practised,  excusable 
as  he  hoped  they  would  appear  to  so  zealots 
an  admirer  of  Roman  antiquities,  in  order  to 
reach  Rome.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  kind, 
ne&s  of  Mr.  Niebuhr ;  his  favors  were  con- 
ferred in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  reftiaed 
by  a  man  of  the  most  sensitive  delicacv. 

The  following  tmit  is  diverting.  '  HSb  first 
personal  interview  with  the  ambassador  was 
concluded  with  an  invitation  to  return  to  din. 
ner.  To  Niebuhr's  astonishment,  the  young 
Philhellene  hesitated : — 

*  When  I  saw  that  my  motive  for  declining 
so  flattering  an  invitation  was  not  understood, 
I  said,  throwing  a  glance  at  my  dress, "  Real- 
ly, sir,  I  am  not  m  a  state  to  dine  with  as 
excellency."  He  stamped  with  his  foot,  and 
said  with  some  animation,  *«  Aie  dip^^tkto 
always  believed  to  be  so  cold  hearted !  I  am 
the  same  that  I  was  in  Berlin  when  I  deli- 
vered my  lectures :  your  remark  was  wrong." 
No  argument  coula  be  urged  against  such 
reasons.' — ^p.  21. 

The  said  dress  was  certainly  not  exacdy 
court-attire : 

*  My  dress  consisted  as  yet  of  nothing  bel- 
ter than  a  pair  of  unblacirod  shoes,  such  as 
are  not  unfrequently  worn  in  the  LeTftot;  a 

Eair  of  socks  of  coarse  Greek  wool;  the 
rownish  pantaloons  frequenUy  worn  by  sea- 
captains  in  the  Mediterranean ;  and  a  blue 
frock-coat,  through  which  two  balls  had  pass- 
^--a  fate  to  which  my  blue  clpth  cap  had 


vahieof  the  said  scrip.    So  the  poet  sang— '  Jikiwise  been  exppssd/  The  toekt  imt  «- 
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oeedingly  abort,  hardly  covering  mj  ankles, 
and  80  indeed  were  the  pantaloons ;  so  that, 
when  I  was  in  a  sitting  position,  they  refused 
rae  the  charity  of  meeting,  with  an  obstinacy 
which  remindfed  me  of  the  irreponcilable  tem- 
per of  the  two  brothers  in  Schiller's  "  Bride 
of  Messina."  There  happened  to  dine  with 
Mr.  Niebuhr  another  lady  besides  Mrs.  Nie- 
buhr ;  and  my  embarrassment' was  not  small 
when,  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  dkmer, 
the  children  rose  and  played  about  on  the 
ground,  and  I  saw  my  poor  extremities  ex- 
posed  to  all  the  frank  remarks  of  ouick-sighted 
childhood.'— p.  24. 

Mr.  Niebuhr  su{^lied  the  young  student 
with  books — his  own  history  was  the  firet 
work  which  Lieber  was  most  anxious  to  bor- 
row— and  veiy  soon  invited  him  into  his 
house  to  assist  in  the  education  of  one  of  his 
sons.  He  was  thus  domiciliated  with  the 
historkm  during  the  remainder  of  his  resi. 
dence  in  Italy.  He  was  indebted  likewise 
to  his  generous  patron  for  much  good  ad. 
vice,  which  we  fear  was  rather  thrown  away ; 
we  extract  the  passa^  for  the  benefit  of 
young  men  of  the  hke  ardent  tempera- 
ment : — 

*  He  had  observed  that  my  mind  had  not 
been  cheerful  for  some  time  past,  and  lie  said, 
— **  I  believe  I  understand  your  pensiveness. 
My  dear  friend,  pray  to  God,—*  I  will  keep 
thy  commands,  give  me  tranquillity  in  return.' 
A  Kind  Providence  will  Qot  refuse  so  simple 
a  prayer.  It  is  not  the  destiny  of  men  of 
your  cast  of  mind  to  go  quietly  on  the  path 
of  faith  from  childhood  to  old  age.  You  must 
struggle,  but  be  not  afraid.  Many  before  you 
have  hcd  to  pass  through  the  same  struggle. 
Keep  your  mind  active  and  your  soul  pure, 
and  afl  will  come  right.  Whatever  aspect 
the  world  around  you  may  have,  keep  stea- 
dily to  the  love  of  truth.  You  could  not  help 
becoming  old  before  your  age ;  but  there  are 
at  present  many,  it  seems  to  me,  who  wan- 
tonly lose  their  youth,  and  trouble  their  minds 
with  cares  and  griefs  of  which  they  know 
nothing  but  the  name.  The  vigor  of  man- 
hood depends  much  upon  a  healthy  and  na- 
tural, not  premature,  state  of  mind  in  youth." ' 
—p.  91, 92. 

But  Mr.  Lieber  has  a  propensity  to  *  agi- 
tation,' which  is  not  indulged  quite  so  easily, 
or  to  so  much  advantage,  on  the  Con^inen^ 
particularly  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  as  in 
our  more  favored  country,  and  he  found 
himself^  soon  afler  his  return  to  his  native 
land,  '  again*  lodged  in  a  pmon.  The  kind- 
ness of  Niebuhr  did  not  desert  him  :  he  vi- 
sited the  place  of  his  incarceration,  a  village 
a  few  miles  from  Berlin ;  and  it  was  chiefly 
through  the  privy-councillor's  influence  that 
Lieber  was  liberated.  He  then  came  to 
England,  where  he  entertained  thoughts  of 
Offering  himself  as  candidate  fior  a  profes. 


scMTship  in  the  London  Umrersity.  His  rest- 
less spirit,  however,  did  not  await  die  d»ci^ 
sion ;  ^ugh  we  should  have  supposed  that 
the  powerful  recemmendation  of  Niebuhr  to 
some  of  the  most  mfluential,  and  certainly 
most  respectable,  patrons  of  that  institution, 
with  the  irresisdhle  claim  of  having  been 
twice  imprisoned  for  his  k>ve  of  lib^d  opin- 
ions,  must  have  ensured  his  success.  How- 
ever  that  majr  be,  he  passed  over  to  Ame- 
rica,  wtti  a  view,  we  understand,  of  instruct- 
ing our  trans- Adantic  brediren  in  the  noble 
science  of  gymnastics.  He  has,  however, 
setded  down  into  the  more  congenial,  and, 
wo  unfeignedly  hope,  more  lucrative  situation 
of  professor  of  history  and  political  economy 
in  the  coUece  of  Sou&  Carolina.  There,  no 
doubt,  in  tbe  Utopia  of  perfect  freedom,  if 
he  has  the  prudence  to  exclude  from  his  his- 
torical lectures  aU  allusions  to  the  question 
of  negro  slavery,  and  to  admit  its  advan- 
tages in  those  on  pditioal  economy,  he  may 
end  his  days  in  peace  and  respect.  That 
this  may  be  the  case,  Francis  Lieber  has  our 
hearty  good  wi^ee. 

Niebuhr,  however,  now  demands  our  at- 
tention. The  Hbtorian  of  Rome  was  not  a 
mere  author,  a  German  professor  confined 
within  the  walls  ot  his  lecture-room  and  the 
library  of  his  University ;  he  w^  a  puUic 
man,  employed  in  offices  of  trust  and  re* 
sponsibility  by  the  Prussian  government.  As 
an  author,  hn  career  is  remarkable  for  the 
concentration  of  his  whole  mind  upon  one 
great  subject :  most  of  his  smaller  works  bear 
relation  to  contested  or  difficult  points  m  some 
period  of  the  Roman  history;  even  the 
scheme  which  he  superintended  for  some  time, 
the  new  edition  of  the  Byzantine  Historians, 
has  a  kind  of  reflected  interest,  as  a  conti- 
nuation of  the  annals  of  the  Eternal  City. 
Of  his  public  1^,  the  present  volume  con- 
tains only  a  brief  and  unsatisfactory  outhne. 
He  was  the  scm,  as  it  is  well  known,  of 
Carsten  Niebuhr,  the  celebrated  traveller  ki 
the  East  He  was  bom  in  Copenhagen, 
August  27, 1T76 ;  but  he  always  consMered 
South  Ditmarsh,  a  small  province  in  €^. 
many,  in  which,  during  his  second  year,  his 
father  received  an  appointment,  as  his  native 
country.  Many  allusions  to  the  singular 
constitution  of  society  in  that  district  are  in- 
troduced as  illustrations  in  his  history.  He 
was  chiefly  indebted  to  his  father  for  tus 
eariy  education.  The  traveller  had  adopted 
the  wise  maxim,  so  much  n^lected  in  mo- 
dem systems  of  instruction,  *  That  a  man 
did  not  deserve  to  learn  what  he  had  not 
principally  Worired  out  for  himself;  and  that 
a  teacher  ^ould  be  only  a  helper  to  assist 
his  pupO  out  of  otherwise  inexplicable  diffi- 
culties.'   But  tbe  strong  bias  of  the  father'» 
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mind  could. not  but  betray  haelf  in  the  di- 
rection  of  young  Niebuhr's  studies.  He  was 
ambitious  to  make  his  son  a  great  traveller 
like  himself.  Geography  was  the  science 
cultivated  with  the  greatest  interest — ^the  fe- 
ther  fed  the  young  imagination  of  his  son 
with  passages  of  Eastern  history  *  instead  of 
figury  tales ;'  and  works  of  this  class  were  the 
first  placed  in  his  hands. 

« I  lecoUect,  too,  that  on  the  Christmas-eve 
of  my  tenth  year,  by  way  of  making  the  day 
one  of  peculiar  solemmty  and  rejoicing  to 
me,  he  went  to  a  beautiful  chest  containing 
his  manuscripts,  which  was  regarded  by  us 
children,  and  indeed  by  the  whole  household, 
as  a  sort  of  ark  of  the  covenant ;  took  out  the 
papers  relating  to  Africa,  and  read  to  me 
from  them.'— p.  xx. 

The  fondness  of  the  motheii«lid  a  feeble 
constitution  caused  the  abandonment  of  the 
father's  scheme.  But  the  gratitude  of  the 
elder  Niebuhr  to  the  English  for  *  their  dis- 
tudguished  kindness'  led  to  a  second  unac- 
complished plan  for  sending  his  son  to  India ; 
this  attachment,  however,  to  England  pro- 
duced a  more  permanent  effect  upon  the 
mind  of  the  future  historian.  He  was  in- 
structed, by  preference,  out  of  English  books 
^—encouraged  to  make  himself  acquainted 
vrith  English  literature ;  at  nineteen  he  went 
to  the  university  of  Edinburgh  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  and  passed  six  months  in  tra- 
velling through  England.  His  profound  study 
of  our  EngMi  institutions  may  be  continu- 
ally  traced  in  his  great  work.  Young  Nie- 
buhr, previous  to  Ais  time,  had  become  ac 
quainted  with  commercial  affiurs  during  a 
residence  at  Hamburgh;  and  he  had  stu- 
died law  for  a  year  at  the  university  of  Kiel. 
On  his  return  from  Endand  he  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  Danish  minister  of 
finance,  Count  Bemstorff.  Nelson's  destruc 
tion  of  the  Danish  fleet,  and  the  bombard, 
ment  of  Copenhagen,  which  he  witnessed  in 
1801,  did  not,  it  should  seem,  weaken  his 
admiration  of  England.  We  could  have 
wished  for  more  distinct  information  as  to  the 
cause  which  induced  Niebuhr  to  transfer  his 
allegiance  from  Denmark  to  Prussia.  In 
the  year  1806  he  entered  into  the  Prussian 
service,  and  from  that  time  became  a  Grer- 
man  in  heart  and  in  mind.  Was  there  any 
sedret  indignation  at-  the  timid  subserviency 
of. his  native  country  to  France?  The  pa- 
ramount feeling,  the  passion  of  his  soul,  from 
that  time  seemed  to  be  an  abhorrence  of  the 
French  domination  in  Germany.  The  fatal 
battle  of  Jena  took  place  soon  after  his  ap- 

S>intment  under  the  Prussian  govenunent. 
ut  Niebuhr  was  one  of  those  subjects  of 
that  ftdlen  and  oppressed  kingdom  who  look 
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ed  forward  wi^  the  most  ardent  hope  to  its 
emancipation  from  the  ifon  despotism  of 
Bonaparte.  There  are  several  striking  pas- 
sages on  these  subjects  in  the  conversations ; 
we  extract  one,  not  merely  on  account  of  its 
allusion  to  this  particular  period,  but  on  ac- 
count of  the  general  moral  it  contams.  It 
when  it  was  spoken,  it  was  ap{^caUe  to  the 
French  character,  is  it  much  less  so  now! 

*  I  think  matters  stand  very  badly  in  Franoe ; 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  party  allows  of 
any  cheerful  prospect.  The  Royalists  some- 
times  act  as  if  they  were  mad  ;  and  in  the 
Opposition  are  distingoished  men,  who  have 
spent  their  whole  life  in  contradiction  to  the 
principles  they  pretend  to  avow.  Their  bold- 
ness^ at  least,  must  be  admired.  Men  who 
have  driven  the  people  at  home  and  in  fo- 
reign countries  to  despair,  pretend  to  be  libe- 
rals now !  But  so  little  are  things  remem- 
bered !  I  dare  say,  few  people  recollect  bow 
infamously  some,  who  now  figure  as  the  fore- 
most  in  the  liberal  ranks,  behaved  among  us 
(Germans).  You  know  very  well,  that  there 
was  no  greater  leech  and  more  oppressive  in- 
strument of  tyranny  among  the  fVench  than 
when  InlendarU  de  la  Mark  de  Bran- 


denbourg,  and  now  he  is  a  great  and  Dois7 
liberal.  He  has  excused  himself  by  the  old 
adage,  that  it  was  not  he,  but  his  oitlers  that 
were  oppressive :  it  is  not  true.  Why  have 
other  servants  of  Napoleon,  equally  strict  in 
executing  the  ruinous  orders  of  their  regard- 
less master,  acted  differently !  Surely  they 
could  bring  no  happy  times  to  our  poor  peo- 

Ele  either ;  but  they  showed,  at  least,  that  tney 
ad  a  heart ;  and  so  essentially  good-natured 
is  the  Gernnan,  that  this  was  always  acknow- 
ledged with  gratitude.  He  however,  used  to 
say  to  those  who  made  the  most  earnest  re- 
presentations, "  In  half  a  century  the  country 
will  have  recovered,  and  no  trace  of  suffering 

bo  left."   » in  Holland,  used  to  say,  •*  Qwe 

faU  cela  a  VEmpereur?**  The  peojue  were 
galled  to  their  heart's  core.  The  French 
have  shown  a  most  decided  trait  during  the 
time  of  their  conquests — ^viz.  avarice.  I  speak 
of  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  their 
greediness  for  money  was  disgusting.  You 
were  too  young  at  that  time  to  know  many 
details,  but  I  faiow  them.  The  many  con- 
trivances they  would  resort  to,  in  order  to 
extort  money,  would  appear  now  almost  in- 
credible. Other  nations  have  not  shown  this 
trait  of  meanness  during  their  conquests. 
They  have  always  levied  contributions ;  and 
the  English  in  India  were  certainly  not  over- 
delicate,  but  it  was  not  done  in  so  mean  a  way, 
and  by  every  one  in  his  sphere.  How  much 
we  have  often  laughed,  oitter  as  the  times 
were,  when  some  of  the  high-«ounding  procla- 
mations and  bulletins  of  Napoleon  were  is- 
sued, and  all  the  French  were  made  to  appear 
in  them  the  purest  knights,  full  of  honor  and 
devotion  to  a  great  cause,  and  we  compared 
these  trumpet«ounds  to  reality.  They  were 
essentially  mean,  and  of  course  without  the 
slightest  shame.    Th^re  were,  as  ywi  knov* 
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exceptions.    How  differently  have  our  gene- 
rals acted  in  France  1"  '—pp.  95-G6. 

Yet  Niebuhr  is  by  no  means  ungenerous 
or  uncandid  in  his  judgments  on  the  leading 
men  of  France  during  his  day.  He  seems 
to  have  had  a  singular  veneration  for  Car- 
not — 

*  For  Camot  I  feel  great  respect  In  some 
points  he  is  the  greatest  man  of  this  century. 
His  virtue  is  of  an  exalted  kind.  When  he 
invents  a  new  system  of  tactics  to  oppose  the 
old  armies  of  £un^  hastens  to  the  army, 
teaches  how  to  he  victorious  with  them,  and 
returns  to  Paris,  he  appears  great  indeed. 
However  I  differ  from  his  jKjliticS  views,  there 
is  a  republican  greatness  in  him  which  com- 
mands respect.  My  love  for  him  may  be  an 
anomaly ;  yet  so  it  is.  Had  I  nothing  in  the 
wide  world  but  apiece  of  bread  left,  I  would 
be  proud  of  shanng  it  with  Camot.' — ^p.  69. 

•Camot  invented  new  tactics,  and  showed 
how  to  fight  and  conquer  with  them.  While 
he  was  engaged  in  making  the  giant-plans  for 
the  five  armies,  he  wrote  a  mathematical  work 
of  the  highest  character,  and  composed  at  the 
same  time  some  very  agreeable  little  poems. 
He  was  a  mighty  genius  indeed !' — p.  179. ' 

On  Napoleon  himself  we  have  the  follow- 
ing  dictum,  arising  out  of  an  observation  of 
Mr.  Lieber's,  which  we  have  before  heard 
from  some  one  else-^ 

'  [I  had  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Capitol, 
and  remarked  how  much  I  had  been  stmck 
with  the  resemblance  of  the  mouth,  chin,  and 
cheek  of  the  colossal  head  of  Claudius,  to  the 
corresponding  parts  df  Napoleon ;  and  that 
it  had  surprised  me  how  all  the  Caracallas, 
Domitians,  &c^  had  the  large  round  chin  of 
Nanoleon.] 

•Nevertheless,  Mr.  Niebuhr  said.  Napoleon 
was  not  cmel.  He  would  not  indeed  hesitate 
to  sacrifice  human  life  in  order  to  obtain  his 
political  objects ;  but  he  had  no  pleasure  in 
destroying  it,  still  less  in  inflicting  pain :  nor 
would  he  inflict  death  for  mere  vengeance ; 
though  I  believe  it  cost  him  but  little  to  order 
any  sacrifice  if  he  thought  it  necessary.  In 
bis  character  there  prevailed  too  much  of 
an  iron  will  to  hesitate  in  such  a  case.' — 
p.  138. 

•Napoleon  knew  how  to  break  men  like 
dogs.  He  would  trample  upon  them,  and 
again  show  them  a  piece  of  Drea^  and  pat 
them,  so  that  they  came  frisking  to  him :  and 
no  monarch  ever  had  so  many  ab^lute  in- 
struments of  his  absolute  will  as  Napideon. 
I  do  not  speak  only  <^  his  immediate  ser- 
^^ants ;  princes  and  sovereigns  showed  them* 
«lvesequally  well  broken.'— pp.  139. 140. 

Niebuhr  had  the  highest  opinion  of  Count 
Deserre,  keeper  of  the  seals  dunng  the  ad- 
inuttstration  of  M.  Decazea.  The  count,  for 
another  anecdote,  appears  to  eave  been  pro- 
^3Kmdly  versed  in  Gmrman  hteratore— 
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•pount  Deaerre  is  the  deepest  reflecting 
Frenchman  I  know.  He  reminds  me  of  that 
by-gone  French  race  of  grave,  thinking  men, 
who  seem  to  have  become  extinct  with  the 
night  of  St.  Bartholomew.  I  feel  a  real  love 
for  that  man.' — ^p.  124. 

••♦I believe,"  said  Mr.  NieJ)uhr  to  Count 
Deserre,  •«  that  few  things  would  have  a  more 
salutary  eficct  upon  the  French  nation  than 
a  return  to  a  very  careful  and  thorough  study 
of  philology  and  antiquity.  It  would  contn* 
bute  to  steady  them  and  make  them  honor 
history ;  and,  therefore,  to  consider  themselves 
more  as  but  one  link  in  the  great  chain  of  na. 
tions." 

•••Yes,"  said  the  Count,  •'it  would  some- 
what lead  ofi"  our  minds  from  eternal  schemes, 
and  would  induce  people  not  to  seek  every 
thing  in  futurity."  '—p.  127. 

The  talents  and  the  attachment  of  Niebuhr 
to  the  Prussian  court  did  not  remain  unre- 
warded. He  was  appointed  one  of  the  coun- 
sellers  of  public  affidrs  under  Prince  Har- 
denberg,  until  the  peace  of  Tilsit  He  then 
took  an  active  part  in  the  organkation  of  the 
Prussian  estates,  under  the  great  generator  of 
that  kingdom,  Stein.  In  1808,  he  was  em- 
ployed for  fourteen  months  on  a  mission  to 
Holland.  On  his  retum,  he  was  appointed 
Privy  Counsellor  of  State,  and  received  a 
temporaiy  officein  the  department  of  finances. 
In  1810,  he  first  appeared  as  a  man  of  letters 
— he  read  lectures  on  Roman  history  in  the 
newly  established  university  of  Beriin.  These 
lectures  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  first 
edition  of  his  history — 

•  The  evil  time  of  Prussia's  humiliation  had 
some  share  in  the  production  of  my  History. 
We  could  do  little  ^(h«  than  ardently  hope 
for  better  days,  and  prepare  for  them.  What 
was  to  be  done  in  the  mean  while  ?  One  must 
do  something.  I  went  back  to  a  nation,  great, 
but  long  pa^ed  by,  to  strengthen  my  mind 
and  that  of  my  hearers.  We  felt  like  Taci- 
tus.'—pp.  90, 91. 

Niebuhr,  ii4io  had  watched  widi  imfailing 
hope  the  cky  of  deUverance  from  a  foreign 
yoke,  was  not  inactive  when  the  great  strug- 
gle took  place.  Immediately  on  the  revolt 
of  Prussia,  he  estabUshed  a  journal  at  Ber- 
lin ;  he  was  again  sent  to  HoUand  to  nego- 
tiate a  loan  whh  Enghmd ;  and  he  put  forth 
in  1815  his  work  on  Great  Britain,  with  the 
patriotic  design  thus  expressed  in  his  own 
words: — 

•He  published  the  work  on  Great  Britain 
after  that  unfortunate  time  when  a  foreign 
people  ruled  over  us  (Germans)  with  a  cruel 
sword  and  a  heartless  bureaucracy,  in  order 
to  show  what  liberty  is.  Those  who  oppresB- 
ed  us  called  thems^ves  all  the  time,  the  har- 
bingers  of  libCTt^  at  the  v^giimQingnt  gaj: 
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aucked  the  heart-blood  of  oar  people;  and  he 
wanted  to  show  what  liberty  in  reality  is.' — 
p.  66. 

At  the  final  peace  his  sovereign  rewarded 
him  with  the  acceptable  and  appropriate  sit- 
uation of  Minister  at  the  Papal  Court.  This 
long  residence  at  Rome  enabled  Niebuhr  to 
mature  and  to  modify  his  views  by  the  most 
careful  examination  of  the  topography  and  of 
the  existing  antiquities  of  the  city.  The  new 
edition  of  his  wori^  that  translated  by  Messrs. 
Hare  and  Thirlwall,  contains  the  results  of 
these  inquiries.  On  his  return  to  Germany, 
Niebuhr  extended  the  sphere  of  his  literary 
activity  ;  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Bran- 
dis,  he  conducted  the  Rheinisches  Museum,  a 
most  valuable  collection  of  papers,  chiefly  re- 
lating to  classical  and  philological  subjects, 
and  commenced  the  new  edidon-of  the  By- 
zantine Historians.  Those  men  of  letters 
in  England  whe  had  taken  an  interest  in  the 
fame  of  Niebuhr  heard  with  deep  regret  that 
his  Ubrary,  and  part  of  his  great  work,  had 
been  cpnsumed  by  an  accidental  fire  in  his 
house.  He  died  in  the  fif\y-fiflh  year  of  his 
age,  at  a  time  when  his  fame  Was  extending 
itself  throughout  Europe^  and  when  just  hopes 
might  be  entertained  of  his  completing  the 
important  task,  which  had  been  the  object  of 
his  whole  life. 

In  the  domestic  and  social  relations  of  life, 
M.  Niebuhr  appears  to  have  been  a  very 
amiable  man.  He  was  twice  married;  he 
lost  his  first  wife  in  1814,  nearly  at  the  time 
that  his  father  died.  She  was  cm  uncommon 
woman,  lo  whom  he  read  every  thing  before 
pubhcatiop.  '  I  have  fbund  him,'  says  M. 
Lieber,  'repeatedly  rolling  on  the  ground 
with  his  chUdren ;  nor  did  he  ask  the  behold- 
ers whedier  they  had  any  children,  as  that 
personage  did  who  aflbrds  a  royal  precedent 
to  all  fethers  that  love  to  play  on  the  ground 
with  their  o£&pring.'  He  lived  on  terms  of 
the  closest  amity  with  many  distinguished 
BcholarB  of  Germany,  particularly  Spalding, 
Savigny,  Buttman,  and  Heindorf.  In  fa^ 
youth  he  had  been  well  acquainted  ^th 
lUopstock.  Klopstock,  it  seems,  anticipated 
the  verdict  of  his  country  upon  his  own 
work ;  *  he  did  not  like  to  speak  of  the  Mes. 
siah :  he  was  not  satisfied  Mrith  the  poem.'* 
It  was  old  Coleridge,  we  believe,  who  was 
•  asked  whether  Klop^k  was  not  the  Ger- 
man Milton — ^*Yes,  Sir;  a  very  German 
Mihon  indeed.'  Niebuhr,  we  think,  acquies- 
ces in  this  qualified  estimate  of  hL  friend's 
interminable  paraphrase  on  the  inimitably 
simplicity  of  the  genuine    'Messiah,'    the 


«  Itit  amusing  enoogh  that  some  people  censured 
Klopstock's  akstiiig  at  unbeootning  the  bard  of  the 


evaugefic  writings*  Nl^uhr  was  liiewve 
acquainted  very  early  in  hie  with  Voas— he 
held  his  name  m  affectionate  reverence.  His 
testimony  to  the  influence  of  Voss  on  Ger- 
man literature  we  willingly  extract,  not  only 
on  his  account,  but  likewise  as  an  example 
of  Niebuhr's  fine  feeling  for  the  great  poet 
of  antiquity.  We  assent  to  the  justice  of 
Niebuhr's  criticism  op  Pope's  Homer,  (the 
Odyssey,  let  us  observe,  is,  in  considerable 
parts,  not  Pope's,  but  by  meaner  hands,)  yet 
we  protest  against  the  word  *■  ridicukras'  as 
applied  to  a  work  so  briQiant  in  language,  so 
exquisite  in  the  melody  of  its  peculiar  style 
of  versification,  so  living,  as  its  lasting  po- 
pularity with  all  who  do  not  compare  it  with 
the  original,  has,  and  we  suspect  will,  prove  it 
to  be: — 

What  wisdom  there  is  in  Homer !  With 
a  few  omissions,  it  is  the  very  book  for  child- 
ren. I  know  erf  no  story,  except  Robinsao 
Crusoe,  which  fi^iscinates  a  child  ao  much  as 
Homer.  It  is  all  natural,  simple,  and  capable 
of  beine  understood  by  a  child.  And  theo, 
how  well  does  he  not  prepare  for  all  the  know- 
ledge of  antiquity,  without  which  we  caDoot 
now  get  along !  How  many  thousand  things 
and  sayings  does  the  child  not  understand  at 
once  by  knowing  that  great  poem!  The 
whole  Odyssey  is  the  finest  story  for  a  child. 
« Have  3rou  ever  read  Pope's  Odyssey  1  P 
answered  in  the  negative.] 

*  Well,  he  replied,  you  must  have  read  some 
parts  of  it  at  least ;  it  is  a  ridiculous  thinj. 
There  is  not  a  breath  of  antiquity  in  Pdpeis 
translation.  He  might  have  changed  it  as 
much  as  he  liked,  am  called  it  a  reproduc- 
tion ;  but  to  strip  it  of  its  spirit  of  anti(juily, 
was  giving  us  a  corpse  instead  of  a  uTing 
being.  It  is  a  small  thing.  How  totally  dif- 
ferent is  the  manner  in  which  the  German 
Voss  has  handled  the  subject !  He  shows  at 
once  that  he  knows  and  feels  the  poemfe  an- 
tique, and  he  means  to  leave  it  so.  Yew's 
translation  might  certainly  be  improved  in  va- 
rious  parts,  but  he  has  made  Homer  a  Ger- 
man work,  now  read  by  every  one :  he  has 
done  a  great  thing.  You  do  not  imagine  it, 
yet  it  is  a  fact,  that  Voss's  translation  of  Ho- 
mer  has  had  a  great  influence  upon  your  own 
education.  I  say  it,  well  considering  what  I 
say,  that  the  influence  of  the  labors  of  Voss 
on  the  whole  German  nation  vriM  be  so  ffreat, 
that  other  nations  will  feel  and  acknowledge 
it.-Hpp.  73-75. 

Niebuhr's  range  of  knowledge  was  extra- 
prdinary  even  in  a  German.  He  under- 
stood all  the  languages  of  Europe,  he  ha<l 
not  even  neglected  those  of  the  Sclavonic 
stocky  though  he  did  not  profess  to  speak  the 
latter.  Of  one  Sclavonic  <fialect  he  gives 
this  remarkable  opinion  : — * 

*  I  think  the  old  ficlavooic  laiMfoage,  ss 
spoken  in  Servia,  is  the  roost  pex&ot  of  the 
living .Europeaa  languages:  itbMqvtto^ 
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hcfaeety  and  power  of  i^e  German  language, 
nd  a  philosophical  grammar.  The  Russians 
used  to  laueh  at  me  >^eQ  thej  found  me  study- 
ing the  Slavonic  languages;  so  little  are 
they  yet  a  nation  as  not  to  love  their  yemacu- 
lar  tongue.' — p.  114. 

Hia  memory  was  his  most  surprising  in- 
tellectual  faculty.  In  this,  as  M.  Lieber 
justly  observes,  he  resembled  Gibbon  : — 

*  Without  a  strong  memory  I  never  should 
have  been  able  to  write  my  History,  for  ex- 
tracts and  notes  would  not  have  l>een  suffi- 
cient ;  they  would  ag^in  have  formed  an  in- 
accessible mass,  had  I  not  possessed  the  in- 
dex in  my  mind.' — ^p.  47. 

*  [When  I  had  just  returned  from  Greece, 
and  described  certain  spots  to  him,  he  would 
ask  for  by-ways,  remains  of  wells,  paths 
OTer  high  ridges,  or  other  m'mute  details,  as 
if  he  had  been  there.  As  many  of  the  ob- 
jects for  which  he  asked  exist  stiU,  and  I  had 
aeen  them,  I  was  amazed  at  his  accurate 
knowledge.! 

*  Oh,  said  he,  I  never  f<^get  any  thing  I 
once  have  seen,  read,  or  heard.'— p.  94. 

Yet  with  all  his  vast  and  cumbrous  learn- 
ing  Niebuhr  was  a  cheerful,  light-hearted 
man.  At  Naples,  he  delighted  in  Policinel- 
lo  ;  and  witnessed  the  long-drawn  absorption 
of  macaroni,  by  that  comical  worthy  Scara- 
mouch, with  the  greatest  glee.  M.  Lieber, 
who,  although  he  loves  to  dabWe  a  little  in 
treasons  and  conspiracies,  has  not  much  of 
Cassiuii'  vein,  observes,  *  that  he  was  a  good 
man,  and  therefore  open  to  mirth.' 

M.  Niebuhr's  political  views,  which  we 
should  have  supposed,  from  a  careful  study 
of  his  writings,  at  least  sufficiently  popular, 
did  not  accord  with  the  wild  liberalism  of  his 
admirer.  *  He  must  be  classed  with  those 
who  look  back  rather  than  forward.'  In  fact, 
Niebuhr  was  much  inclined  to  look  around 
him  with  patriotic  gratitude— he  saw  the  ben- 
e^chl  eflrocts  arising  every  day  from  the  pa- 
rental administration  of  the  Prussian  gov- 
emment,  and,  like  a  wise  man,  would  re- 
ceive  all  the  blessings  of  social  order,  of 
peace,  of  happiness,  and  intellectual  cultiva- 
tion,  even  from  a  despotic  hand.  Much 
longer  experience  in  mankind,  at  the  ores- 
ent  day,  had  taught  him  to  mistrust  the  clam- 
orous  demagogues,  whose  highest  visions  of 
public  liberty  continually  converge  towards 
their  own  political  power.  *  His  heart  was 
with  the  people,  but  he  disliked  modem  po- 
Utical  principles.*  One  or  two  of  his  politi- 
caf  aphorisms  appear  to  us  to  be  marked 
with  tine  wisdom  :— 


« Whoever  has  power  abuses  it;  every 

a:e  of  history  proves  the  &ct : — individual, 
y,  the  people,  it  is  all  the  same ;  power  is 
abused;  and  yet  some  one  or  some  body 
nuMt  have  it.    The  great  problem  seema  to 


be  to  vest  it  in  such  a  manner  that  as  little 
mischief  can  be  done  as  possible.  But  to  ef. 
feet  this,  something  very  different  is  necessa** 
ry  from  merely  clipping  the  wings  of  power. 
Injudicious  restraint  of  power  leads  to  as  ma- 
ny evil  consequences  as  unlimited  power.' — 
pp.  82,  83. 

*  Only  those  who  do  not  know  any  thing  of 
history,  or  have  never  observed  and  stumed 
republics  now  in  existence,  can  have  for  a  mo- 
ment the  idea  that  France  can  become  a  re- 
public. There  is  not  one  of  the  many  neces- 
sary materials  for  building  a  republic  in 
France.  It  is  utterly  impossible;  yet  there 
are  some  crazy  brains  who  wish  for  a  French 
republic  in  good  faith ;  many  of  those  who 
pretend  to  believe  in  it  know  much  better.' — 
pp.  d4,  95. 

*A  constitutional  monarchy  cannot  get 
along  without  a  considerable  influence  in  me 
popular  branch  of  the  representatives.' — ^p. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  found,  nor  in- 
deed much  to  be  expected,  concerning  the 
religious  opinions  of  Niebuhr  in  these  con- 
versations. What  there  is  appears  cahn,  ra- 
tional,  and  tolerant.  Niebuhr,  on  one  oc- 
casion, alluded  to  the  attacks  which  had  been 
made  against  him  on  this  point.  The  con- 
versation passed  to  Wolff's  Homeric  theory. 
This  work,  it  appears,  had  been  assailed  as 
indicating  a  spirit  of  scepticism,  which  nlight 
be  applied  to  writings  of  higher  importance. 
M»  Lieber,  by  the  way,  does  not  seem  aware 
how  far  German  theology  has  proceeded  on 
substituting  *  a  number  of  Mosaic  writers  for 
the  one  deliverer  of  the  Hebrews.*  M.  Lie- 
ber expressed  his  feelings  of  bitter  disap- 
pointment when  he  was  first  instructed  m 
Wolff's  theory.  Niebuhr's  answer  was  in 
the  following  words : — 

'  Well,  said  Mr.  Niebuhr,  and  you  know  that 
he  was  very  furiously  attacked  by  some  phi- 
lologists as  a  barbarian,  destroying  one  ofthe 
finest  images  we  had  of  antiquity.  I  under- 
stand what  you  felt  perfectly  well.  I  felt  the 
same ;  but  truth  remains  truth,  and  certainly 
ybu  would  not  wish  mo  to  withold  results  at 
which  I  believe  I  have  properly  arrived.  It 
appeared  to  many  much  more  delightful  to 
imagine  a  separate  deity  guarding  every  tree, 
every  flower  to  be  sacred  to  another  god,  than 
to  believe  in  one  God  ruling  over  all  and  every 
thins :  should  they  have  rejected  him  because 
this  belief  destroyed  the  dreams  of  their  child- 
hood ?  Nothing  in  this  world  is  easier  tiban 
to  enlist  a  common  and  popular  prejudice 
against  a  man.  Be  always  extremely  carefiil 
whenever  you  hear  a  universal  cry  against  a 
man  for  having  stated  something  m  religious 
or  scientific  matters.  As  for  the  fear  of  criti- 
cism, it  only  shows  weakness.  I  never  yet 
have  found  a  man  who  feels  jieriectly  secure 
in  his  belief,  that  shuns  inquiry  into  the  Bi- 
ble."—pp.  lOe,  107. 
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On  diis  passage  we  shall  leave  the  reader 
to  form  his  own  judgment  ^  we  would  ex- 
press, however,  by  the  way,  our  own  confi- 
dence, that  paradoxical  opinions,  whether  in 
taste  or  religion,  however  ingenious  or  bril- 
liant, will  not  permanendy  retain  their  empire 
in  an  inquiring  nation  like  the  Germans.  We 
have  entered  our  dissent,  we  think,  on  strong 
and  legitimate  grounds  of  reasoning,  from 
Wolff's  theory ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  a 
strong  reaction  in  Germany  itself  on  our  side 
of  the  question.  The  works  of  Nitsch  {Me- 
letemata  de  Vita  Homeri)  are  strondy  oppos- 
ed to  the  Wolffian  hypothesis  ;  and  a  recent 
very  elaborate  History  of  Grecian  Poetry, 
by  Dr.  Olrici,  maintains  the  old  orthodox 
Homeric  faith. 

We  must,  however,  extract  one  mo]:p 
passage  on  the  more  delicate  and  important 
subject  which  we  are  upon.  It  appears 
equally  candid,  rational,  and  Christian.  The 
conversation  turned  upon  the  indulgences  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  : — 

•  You  know,  observed  M.  Niebuhr,  that  these 
indulgences,  often  granted  at  once  for  several 
thousand  years,  extend  to  purgatory,  and  if 
you  do  not  stand  in  need  of  the  whole,  you 
may  pass  the  balance  to  the  favor  of  whom- 
soever you  see  fit.  It  is  these  things  which 
make  so  many  Italians  atheists.  They  can- 
not swallow  this,  and  therefore  throw  away 
every  thing  else  with  it  Matters  stand  very 
ill  in  many  Catholic  countries  on  account  « 
these  extravagances.  In  South  America  hard- 
ly any  people  but  women  go  to  mass.  And 
yet  a  truly  pious  and  devout  heart  finds  its  way 
through  all  the  mazes  to  God.  There  are 
many  persons  who  leave  these  matters  unde- 
cided, as  every  nmn  is  obliged  to  do  in  nu- 
merous cases  in  life,  when,  without  Riving  his 
positive  ana  well-considered  assent,  he  never- 
theless does  not  feel  called  upbn  to  reform.  And 
not  a  few  of  these  are  among  the  highest  cler- 
gy, the  popes  themselves.  But  Uiis  is  not 
what  I  wanted  to  say :  I  mean,  there  are  some 
persons  who  devoutly  believe  every  jot  even 
of  these  things,  and  whose  hearts  neverthe- 
less are  pure  as  snow.  There  was  an  old 
Franciscan  formerly  here  who  used  to  visit  us 
frequently ;  he  is  now  bishop  of  Corfu.  I 
bebeve  him  as  good  and  truly  religious  a  man 
as  I  have  ever  known, — abounding  with  the 
milk  of  human  kindness ;  and  yet  he  believed 
in  every  doctrine  and  observance  of  the  Ro- 
roan  Church,  in  all  her  intolerant  mandates 
against  us,  and,  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt, 
in  all  the  miraclesand  whatever  else  hisorder 
believes  of  St.  Francis.  His  natural  religious 
constitution  was  too  strong :  I  can  imagine  a 
saint  under  his  serene  image.  Marcus  was 
quite  little  at  the  time  t  knew  this  old  man, 
and  the  child  would  often  take  the  cord  of 
the  venerable  Franciscan,  and  pull  it,  as  if  to 
plajr  horse  with  him.  I  was  sometimes  afraid 
It  might  embarrass  him,  as  being  in  his  eyes 
somewhat  a   profanation;  i)ut   he   always 


smiled  with  the  g^reatest  kindnesB  upoo  the 
child.  He,  I  am  sure,  would  not  have  wished 
all  heretics  lost  for  ever ;  nor  does  he  proba- 
bly believe  they  will  be,  or  feel  so ;  ytt  be 
may  try  to  force  it  upon  his  mind  as  an  artide 
of  his  faith.  Religion  is  so  ethereal  a  thing, 
that  as  sood  as  you  bring  it  down  to  articln 
of  faith,  aiming  at  the  consistency  which  we 
expect  in  all  ouier  matters,  we  are  led  tocoo- 
sequence%  some  of  which  one  or  other  cannot 
make  part  of  his  positive  and  living  belief. 
There  are  hard  things  in  the  articles  of  tl»9 
English  church,  in  Calvinism,  in  thesym- 
bolic  books  (pi  the  Lutherans) ;  but  God  n 
wiser  than  all,  and  his  power  reaches  hearts 
every  where.'^-p.  152.1d5. 

It  remains  to  consider  Niebuhr  in  that 
character  which  gives  dignity  and  importance 
to  these  incidental  circumstanees  of  his  life, 
as  the  historian  of  Rome.  It  cannot,  how. 
ever,  be  expected  that  we  should  enter,  at 
present,  into  any  detailed  examination,  or 
pass  a  deliberate  judgment  on  his  great  worL 
No  writer,  we  have  said,  ever  so  completely 
concentrated  his  studies,  vast  and  extensive 
as  they  were,  on  one  work,  as  Niebuhr. 
Most  of  his  smaller  publications  convey 
as  it  were,  to  the  history  of  Rome.  T^ 
discovery  of  the  Institutes  of  Caius,  at  Ve- 
rona,— ^the  republication  of  the  fragments  of 
classical  authors,  edited  by  Maio, — most  of 
his  papers  in  the  Berh'n  Transactions,  and  in 
the  philological  journals,  bear  upon  questions 
connected  with  Roman  History.  *  If  God 
will  only  grant  me  a  life  so  long  that  I  may 
end  where  Gibbon  begins,  it  is  aU  I  pray  for.' 

This  sentence,  addressed   to  M.  Liebei, 
forcibly  defines  the  one  engrossing  object  of 
his  literary  ambition.    Our  readers  are  prob- 
ably  aware  how  entirely  these  noble  schemes 
were  frustrated.     We  have  only  three  vol- 
umes,  containing  the  dubious  and  unsatis- 
factory histoiy  of  early  Rome,  down  to  the 
last  quarter  of  the  fifth  century.     That  this 
great  fragment  is  a  most  wonderful  work,  we 
need  only  cite  the  sufirages  of  learned  men 
throughout  Europe.    There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  will  remain  a  lasting  record  of  the  vast 
research,   the   ingenuity,    the  sagacity,  the 
fearless  destructive  energy,  the  creative  ge- 
nius of  the  author.     It  is  impossible  to  read, 
or  rather  to  study,  the  work,  without  admi- 
ration, astonishment,  and  conviction.     But 
when  we  close  it,  when  our  minds  are  re- 
leased  from  the  spell  of  the  enchanter,  im- 
importunate   doubts   will  arise ;  we  cannot 
but  think  that,  in  the  reconstruction,  at  least, 
of  the  demolished  edifice  of  old  Roman  his- 
tory, much  is  arbitrary  and  imsatisfactory. 
Niebuhr's  ulmvalled  power  of  combining  Ae 
most  remote  facts,  collected  by  microscopic 
acuteness,  from  the  most  remote  quarters, 
and  fmming  them  into  a  consistent  and  bar- 
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monioiis  tfaeoryt  always  oonunaiKls  the  at- 
tention, and  in  general  captivates  the  assent; 
but  there  is  one  inextinguishable  suspicion 
which  haunts  the  mind,  when  it  meditates 
more  calmly  upon  the  subject^ — the  improb- 
al»lity  that  the  whole  course  of  ancient  Ro« 
man  history  should  thus  have  gone  wrong  ; 
and  that  errors  which  vitiate  the  whole  plan 
of  their  history  should  not  only  pervade  the 
works  of  Dionysius  and  Livy,  but  that  they 
should  be  set  right  by  a  Crerman  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century.  That  the  imaginative  mind 
of  the  former,  and  the  Greek  prejudices  of 
the  latter,  should  have  perverted  and  misled 
their  judgment,  is  most  probable  ;  that  their 
histories  of  the  early  periods  of  Rome  are 
fuU  of  romance  ahd  fiction,  not  less  so ;  the 
difficulty  consists  not  in  rejecting  as  uncer- 
tain  or  apocr3rphal  their  system,  but  in  ac- 
cepting, as  of  greater  authority,  that  of  Nie. 
bohr.  Yet  when  we  contemplate  aeain  and 
again  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  Niebuhr's 
h3rpothesis  of  the  Roman  and  Sabine  town, 
each  on  its  adverse  hiD,  the  relations  with 
Btruria,  the  origin  of  the  Plebs,  the  agerpub' 
UcuSf  the  poetical  character  of  much  of  the 
earlier  annals,  it  is  difficult  not  to  surrender 
ourselves  again  in  implicit  faith  to  our  bold 
guide  over  the  quaking  morass  of  Roman 
antiquity.*  If  we  might  venture  to  predict, 
we  should  incline  to  the  opinion,  that  some 
of  Niebuhr's  discoveries  will  retain  their 
place  in  Roman  history  ;  others  will  be  re- 
jected, or  silently  dismissed  ;  if,  indeed,  Ro- 
man history  shall  ever  resume  a  consistent 
and  authoritative  form« — ^if  the  ancients  and 
modems  are  hereafter  to  be  harmonized  by 
some  feficitous  hand,  which  may  command 
the  general  assent,  and  perfect  the  received 
and  popular  work  on  the  history  of  the  re- 
public. 

For,  in  truth,  this  must,  sooner  or  later,  be 
done.  It  is  (as  we  have  elsewhere  said)  a 
complete  misnomer  to  call  the  collections  of 
dissertatbns,  which  fill  the  volumes  of  Nie* 
buhr,  extraordinary  as  they  cure,  by  the  name 
of  history.  In  many  places  the  narrative  is 
altogether  omitted, — ^in  some  it  assumes  an 


*  W«  were  amused  by  stumbrmg  upon  an  anticipa- 
tkm  of  Niebuhr,  as  to  one  doubtful  point,  the  exist- 
ence of  the  national  ballad  poetry  of  the  Romans.  If 
we  recollect  riffht,  he  supposes  these  poems  some- 
times to  have  been  sung  on  such  creat  festive  occa- 
sions as  triumphs,  and  so  thought  the  author  of  Hu- 
dibras : — 

*  For^  as  the  aldermen  of  Rome, 
Their  foes  at  training  overcome, 
And  not  enlarging  territory^ 
Ols  some,  mistaken,  write  m  story,) 
Being  mounted  in  their  best  array 
Upon  a  car,  and  who  but  they  : 
And  followed  with  a  world  of  tall  lads, 
That  merrjr  ditties  trolVd  and  balUuUt 
Did  ride,  with  many  a  good  morrow, 
CryinA,  Hey  for  our  town,  through  the  borough,' 


abstruse  form ;  and,  in  fad,  the  whole  work 
absolutely  require  a  very  considerable  pre- 
vious acquaintance  with  Roman  history  to  be 
intelligible.  It  is  not  merely  the  singular 
style,  too  faithfully  preserved  by  his  accom- 
plished translators,  but  the  whole  composi- 
tion of  the  book,  which  requires  a  long  ini- 
tiation into  the  author's  way  of  seeing  and 
of  reasoning,  before  it  can  be  comprehended 
by  the  ordinary  reader.  We  know  no  more 
valuable  service  that  could  be  rendered  to 
the  general  reader,  than  the  recomposition 
of  tli^  sounder  parts  of  Niebuhr's  book,  skil- 
fully  blended  and  harmonized  with  a  vigor- 
ous, animated,  and  easy  n^urrative  of  events* 
It  is  not,  we  conceive,  the  real  office  of  his- 
tory to  discuss,  to  investigate,  to  apply  the 
principles  of  historical  criticism  in  the  body 
of  the  work  itself,  but  to  relate  ;  to  give  the 
results,  not  the  process  of  profound  inquiry } 
never  to  abandon  the  primary  excellence  of 
history,  a  distinct  ana  animated  Narrative, 
for  that  which,  however  invaluable  in  its  way, 
antiquarian,  philological,  or  philosophical 
comment,  cannot  supply  its  place.  This  un- 
questionably is  the  best,  in  our  days  perhaps 
an  indispensable  subsidiary  to  history,  but  it 
is  not  hiistoiy  itself. 

WouM  iNiebuhr  have  succeeded  in  the 
plainer  and  distincter  course  of  the  later  Ro- 
man  history  ?  We  sincerely  regret  that,  at 
least,  he  was  not  permitted,  by  the  inscruta- 
ble Ruler  of  all  human  events,  to  make  the 
attempt.  Is  it  not  sinmilar  that  of  the  most 
remarkable  period  in  the  annals  of  mankind, 
— diat  beyond  all  others  fertile  in  great  events 
and  in  ffreat  men,  in  great  virtues  and  in 
great  crimes, — that  of  which  the  conse- 
quences have  been  for  ages  and  are  perhaps 
still  felt  in  the  constitution  of  human  societyr, 
— the  last  century  of  the  Roman  republic, 
there  should  exist  in  no  language  a  full,  com- 
prehensive, eloquent,  and  statesmanlike  ac- 
count ?  What  great  historian's  name,  in  mo- 
dem times,  (there  is,  we  need  not  say,  no 
connected  Grreek  or  Roman  history  of  the 
period,)  is  associated  with  this  time?  In 
England  we  have  the  dry  prolixity  of  JHoojke, 
— Ferguson,  perhaps,  is  the  best, — ^but  with- 
out disparagement  to  the  fame  of  a  work 
which  certainly  had  great  merit  for  its  day, 
it  cannot  be  esteemed  equal  to  these  times. 
Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero  is  only  one  scene, 
as  it  were,  in  the  great  drama^ — ^nor  do  we 
know  how  adequately  to  supply  our  own  de- 
ficiency from  the  literature  of  France,  Ger- 
many, Spain,  or  Italy.  We  searched  anx- 
iously for  j^assages  in  the  book  before  us, 
which  might  contain  Niebuhr's  opinion  of  the 
characters  and  events  of  that  era.  Unfor- 
tunately,  these  points  seem  scarcely  to  have 
occurred  in  his  casual  conversations  with  M. 
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Lieber^ — ^we  found  hanOy  aaydnng  but  the 
following  obserrations,  whichY  after  all,  are 
commonplace  enough—and  the  latter  of  them 
Dot  more  commonplace  than  weak  and  pre. 
judiced>— 

*Mariu8  and  SjUa  were  not  mere  blood- 
iiounds.  The  state  of  things^  as  so  often  is 
the  case,  brought  them  to  what  they  did.  Each 
of  the  two  was  in  the  right  and  in  the  wrong ; 
it  is  always  so  where  parties  exist  It  caxmot 
be  deniea  that  they  were  both  actuated  by 
ideas.'— p.  206. 

*  Cffisar  was  a  nughty  but  unbridled  cha- 
racter,  like  Mirabeau.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  Caesar  great  enough.  The  good 
abandoned  him :  with  whom  could  he  aaso- 
ciate,  or  on  whom  could  he  rest  his  lever  ex- 
cept on  the  bad?  Such  a  mind  could  not 
possibly  be  at  rest,  nor  could  he  remain  alone. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  Uiat  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  approach  C^sar  with  entire  confi- 
dence aiter  he  had  firmly  established  himself. 
The  act  of  Brutus  was  just :  tiiere  cannot  be 
a  doubt  about  this ;  for  a  man  who  does  in  a 
republic  what  Caesar  did,  stands  without  the 
law  of  this  republic.  He  had  forfeited  his 
life  according  to  the  laws  of  his  state.  It 
cannot  be  otherwise.  Men  who  bring  a  new 
thne  must  act  against  the  laws  bdongine  to 
the  past  Times  would  not  have  been  so  bad 
undtgr  Csesar  as  they  grew  after  his  death. 
Brutus  was,  undoubtedly,  a  pure,  noble  soul ; 
but  times  had  changed.  Cato  died  at  the 
right  moment;  for,  however  things  might  have 
turned  out,  no  sphere  would  have  opened  it- 
self fot  him  after  the  battle  of  Actium.'— 
pp.  196, 197. 

This  is  all,  excepting  a  good  sentence  or 
two  about  the  passion  of  the  Bomans  for 
farming,  and  on  the  power  of  their  religion. 
Nor  do  we  hear  that  M.  Niebuhr  has  left 
any  collections  for  any  later  period  than  that 
comprehended  within  the  thira  volume  of  lus 
worki  Who  is  there,  then,  who,  even  if  he 
should  reverentially  avoid  the  ground  abready 
trod  by  Niebuhr,  wiU  fill  up  the  vast  chasm 
between  the  close  of  his  work  and  the  com- 
mencement of  Gibbon  ?  Of  no  period,  per- 
haps, have  such  fine  things  been  said  and 
sung,  in  prose  and  verse ;  but  where  is  the 
powerful  mind  which  shall  con^pose  this 
grand  historical  picture,  with  the  Roman 
woi^  for  its  place  of  action,  with  all  its 
groups,  its  Metelli  and  Luculli,  its  Marius 
and  Sylla ;  its  Pompey  and  Caesar,  its  Cato 
and  Cicero  ;  its  Cloaius  and  Catilme ;  each 
in  their  proper  proportion  and  becoming  hue ; 
with  all  the  victories  and  triumphs,  the  mas- 
sacres and  acts  of  sincere  devotion,  in  their 
due  gradations  of  light  and  shade  ?  To  be 
sure  the  writer  ought  to  be  a  scholar  and  a 
statesman,  not  unacquainted  with  military  af- 
Burs,  a  phUosopher,  with  something  of  a  poet's 
imaginationr'-and  the  maBter  of  a  pui^,  vi- 


gorous, and  lively  8t3de.  Whether  Niebuhr 
possessed  enough  of  these  qualificatk)ns— 
especially  of  the  last — ^whether  te  practioe 
of  writing,  add  the  animation  of  the  subject, 
might  have  developed  powers  which  had  no 
opportunity  of  displaying  themselves  in  tbB 
earlier  part  of  his  task — it  woukl  be  pre- 
sumptuous, and  now,  unhappily,  it  is  vain,  to 
conjecture.  Exoriare  aHqmi^  is  our  devout 
ejaculation, — in  whatever  country  he  may  be 
bom,  or  in  whatever  language  he  may  write ; 
but  we  shaU,  of  course,  feel  greater  pride 
and  satisfaction,  if  the  literature,  which  has 
already  supplied  Burc^  widi  the  History  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall  of  Rome,  shall  Hke. 
wise  complete  it  by  the  received  and  accre- 
dited  work  on  her  Rise  ana  Progress  to  Um- 
versal  Empire. 


Aet.  IX. — 1.  Chrrespondence  relating  to  Ae 
Slave^Trade  vnth  the  British  Commisskm* 
er» — Class  A. — and  with  Foreign  Powert 
— Class  B,  Presented  to  Pariiament  in 
1830, 1, 2, 3, 4,  and  5. 

2.  Present  State  of  the  Fm-eignSlave^Trade. 
London.     1831. 

3.  Colonial  Commerce*  By  A.  Macdonnell, 
Esq.     London.     1831. 

4.  Notices  (fBraxU  in  1828  and  1829.  By 
the  Rev.  R.  Walsh,  LL.  D.  London. 
1^30. 

5.  Bemarks  on  the  Sugar  Trade.  London. 
1834. 

0.  Letter  to  the  Lord  GUnelg^  containing  a 
Report,  from  personal  observation,  on  ^ 
Working  of  the  New  System  in  the  BriM 
West  India  Colonies,  By  John  Innes. 
Second  Edition.     8vo.     iJondon.    1895. 

The  British  colonies  have  undergone  a  re. 
construction  of  their  whole  society  ;  and  the 
mother-country  has  charged  herself  with  a 
heavy  ransom:  great  sacrifices — the  price  of 
a  great  object  It  is  for  her  statesmen  lo 
take  care  that  she  be  not  defhiuded  of  fbe 
purchase,  after  having  thus  lai^ly  paid  the 
consideration.  Let  them  kx)k  then  to  the 
foreign  slave-trade. 

The  day  has  arrived  when  the  asplratioDS 
of  philanthropy  are  no  l(»iger  in  conflict  with 
any  claims  of  propert]c«  From  diis  time 
forth,  policy  and  sympathy  coincide ;  for  the 
West  Indian  planter,  and  the  emancipated 
negro,  and  the  English  nation,  have  now  one 
common  cause.  I(  therefore,  in  the  view 
wliich  we  are  about  to, o^j>fLthe^ new cir* 
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eumstancesy  aad  of  the  new  duties,  resulting 
from  the  recent  deliverance  of  the  British 
slavesy  we  dwell  chiefly  on  general  consider, 
ations  wUch  respect  the  negroes  and  the 
mother^country,  with  only  an  occasional  re- 
ference to  those  peculiar  claims  which  we 
admit  that  the  planters  may  very  justly  set 
upf  we  must  not  he  deemed  hostile  or  indif- 
ferent to  the  cause  of  the  colonists :  nay,  on 
tiie  contrary,  we  trust  that  tiie  well-judging 
part  of  the  cdonial  body  wOl  ibel  how  much 
more  substantial  a  service  we  are  likely  to 
render  them  wiA  the  public,  by  urging  the 
broad  arguments  which  rest  on  duty  and  na- 
tional  policy,  (and  thus  collaterally  operate, 
as  will  be  found  that  such  arguments  do,  to 
&e  necessary  relief  of  the  West  Indians,) 
tiian  if  we  were  to  press  any  separate  rights 
of  theirs,  as  opposed  to,  or  even  distmct 
fW>m,the  general  interests  of  the  community. 
The  primary  object  which  we  now  have  at 
heart,  and  to  which  we  mainly  devote  the 
following  pages,  is  the  abatement  of  that 
grievousy  and  we  fear  still  growing  curse,  the 
foreign  slave-trade ;  which  to  check,  and  if 
possible  to  crush,  is  not  more  a  boon  for  Af- 
ika,  and  a  point  of  duty  for  England,  than 
a  gain  for  the  West  Indian  colonies.  We 
must  trace  it  through  all  its  stages, — from 
Africa,  where  it  begins,  over  3ie  ocean, 
which  is  its  midway,  to  its  ending  place  in 
the  slave-plantaticms  of  foreign  America. 

The  following  quotation  is  from  an  ac- 
eount  given  by  the  kte  Richiuxi  Lander,  the 
traveller  in  Afriea»  of  the  slave.markets 
^re,  at  one  of  which  he  was  long  a  resi- 
dent : — 

*  It  not  unfrequentlv  happens  that  the  mar- 
ket is  either  ov^stocked  with  human  beings, 
or  no  buyers  are  to  be  found ;  in  which  case 
the  maintenance  of  the  unhappy  slave  de- 
v<^ves  solely  on  the  government  The  ex- 
pense incurred  by  this  means-is  oftastimes 
murmor^  against  by  the  king,  who  shortly 
aiten^rards  causes  an  examination  to  be  made, 
when  the  sickly,  as  well  as  the  old  and  infirm, 
are  carefully  selected,  and  chained  by  them- 
selves in  one  of  the  &ctories  (five  of*^  which, 
containing  upwards  of  one  thousand  slaves  of 
both  sexes,  were  at  Badany  during  my  resi- 
dence there) ;  and  next  day  the  majority  of 
these  poor  wretches  are  ]jmioned  and  con- 
Yeyed  to  the  banks  of  the  nver,  where  havinj^ 
arrived,  a  weight  of  tome  sort  isapperukd  to  Ihevr 
neeks^  and  oemg  rowed  in  canoes  to  the  middle 
of  (he  stream^  &^  are  ftuw  into  the  toater  and 
ieft  to  perishi  by  the  pitiless  Badagrians.  Slaves, 
who  ror  other  reasons  are  rejected  by  the 
merchants,  undergo  the  same  punishment,  or 
are  to  endure  more  lively  torture  at  the  sacri- 
fices, by  which  means  hundreds  of  human 
beings  are  annually  destroyed/— Ptcscti/  State^ 
pp.%8. 


The  commisflioDers  at  Sierra  Leone,  June 
15, 1880,  express  themselves  ihua : — * 

*  We  lament  to  state  that,  whilst  the  natives 
are- excited  by  slave-dealers  to  furnish  them 
with  a  human  cargo,  those  natives  are  so  in- 
fiituated  with  that  trade,  and  with  the  large 
prc^ts  tbey  thereby  attain,  that  no  indncemeat 
that  will  allow  of  profit  to  parties  offering  it 
to^temft  them  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  ffro' 
(mration(f  siuih  artides  as  the  Briiith  ir^tder  can 
lawfully  purchase  * 

The  consequence  is,  an  encouragement  of 
continual  wars,  undertaken  for  no  real  object 
but  the  capture  of  nrisoners  by  one  black 
sovereign  from  anotner,  to  be  sold  to  white 
dealers  as  daves.  While  such  motives  are 
brought  to  bear  upon  these  wretched  savages, 
it  is  vain  for  humanity  to  attempt  any  im« 
provement  either  in  the  social  condition  or  in 
the  moral  feeling  of  Africa. 

The  beginnings  then  of  the  slave-trade  are 
war,  captivity,  separation  from  family  and 
country ;  fearful  calamities,  yet  hght,  as  com- 
pared with  those  wluch  follow  tire  embarka- 
tion. 

Of  the  horrors  of  the  middle  passage,  »inoe 
the  Slave-trade  has  become  illegal,  we  gave 
some  account  in  October,  1821,  in  October, 
1822,  and  agam  in  September,  1826.  Our 
readers  will  recollect  the  case  of  the  Spanish 
schooner  Vecua,  in  which,  when  captured,  a 
lighted  match  was  hanging  over  the  opeft 
powder-magazine.  It  was  seen  by  one  of 
our  seamen,  who  quietly  put  his  hat  under 
the  burning  wick,  and  removed  it.  One 
spark  from  that  match  would  have  blown  up 
three  hundred  and  twenty.five  Afiricans 
ironed  in  the  hold,  and  all  ttie  English  sail- 
ors on  board.  The  Spaniards  had  the  au- 
dacity to  express  their  disappointment  at  the 
failure  of  their  plot. — ^Nor  will  the  instance 
of  Ae  Rodeur  have  been  forgotten,  where, 
besides  the  slaves  who  in  despair  <  threw 
themselves  into  the  sea  locked  in  each  other's 
arms,'  thirty-nine  became  blind,  and  were 
cast  overboard  as  useless.  That  the  atro- 
cities which  we  then  deplored  have  not 
abated  since  we  now  bring  dreadful  proof. 

The  space  into  which  the  negroes  are 
stowed  for  the  passage  is  usually  a  sort  of 
hold,  less  than  three  feet  high  :  so  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them,  even  in  a  sitting  posture, 
to  sustain  their  bodies  upright.  In  the  De- 
sengano  (captured  in  1833),  the  height  was 
only  twenty-eight  inches.*  Commodore  Bui- 
len  describes  a  cargo  (1828),  among  whom 
were  many  females  with   infants  at  their 


*  Parliamentary  Papen,  presented  1831,  A.  p.  7. 
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breasts,  as  *  crowded  together  in  a  solid  mass 
of  filth  and  corruption.** 

The  Cristina,  a  Spanish  brigantine,  was 
captured  in  1831  with  848  slaves.  *The 
srnall-pox  breaking  out  amongst  them  in  a 
small  vessel,'  (for  it  is  a  «maS  vessel  that 
carries  anhf  348  slaves,)  *  crowded  together 
as  they  were,  spread  with  rapidity  through 
the  whole  number  on  board,  and  carried  off 
116  previously  to  their  arrioal^  and  16  after 
they  were  landed.^'f 

In  the  Midas,  a  Spanish  brig — (1830)— 

*  the  number  originally  shipped  amounted  .to 
562 ;  but  they  had  been  reduced  to  400  at 
the  time  of  the  detention ;  and  upon  the  fol- 
lowing day,  when  the  slaves  were  counted, 
that  number  was  further  reduced  to  369,  in 
consequence  of  several  of  the  slaves,  through 
fright,  as  it  is  supposed,  having  thrown  them' 
selves  into  the  sea;  it  also  appears  that,  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Midas  at  the  Havanna, 
nine  odmrs  had  throum  themselves  overboard,  not- 
withstanding the  utmost  care  had  been  taken 
on  the  part  of  the  captors,  and  sixly-mn§  others 
died  of  the  smaU-pox  and  other  dise(ues.*\ 

The  following  is  the  medical  report  on  the 
state  of  the  Brazilian  schooner  Mensageira, 
captured  m  1830  with  363  slaves : — *  A  hun- 
dred and  sixty  on  deck  without  accommoda- 
.  tion  for  them  below ;  and  the  whole  number, 
863,  suffering  so  much  from  their  crowded 
state,  from  dysentary,  ophthahnia,  and  ulcers, 
Aat  we  recommend  Aeir  being  immediately 
landed,  to  save  their  Uves.^ 

The  Apta,  condemned  in  1834  at  Sierra 
«  Leone,  was  only  thirty  feet  in  length,  and 
eleven  in  beam;  and  besides  eleven  other 
persons,  she  had  fifty-four  slaves  on  board 
m  all,  sixty-five  human  beings.  This  case 
was  the  subject  of  an  indignant  remonstrance 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  month 
following  his  accession  to  the  Foreign  Office.  || 

The  two  next  cases  are  taken  from  *  The 
present  state  of  the  Foreign  Slave-Trade,' 
published  only  four  years  ago,  which  vouch- 
es, as  its  principal  authority,  the  papers  laid 
before  parliament,  but  gives  the  substance  in 
a  more  compendious  form  : — 

*  La  Jeune  EsteUe,  being  chased  by  a  Bri^ 
tish  vessel,  ENCLOSEn  twelve  negroes  in 

CASKS,  AND  THBEW  THEM  OVERBOAED.' 

*  M.  Oiseau,  commander  of  Le  Louis,  a 
French  vessel,  in  completing  his  cargo  at 
Malabar,  thrust  the  slaves  mto  a  narrow 
space,  three  feet  high,  and  closed  the  hatches. 
Next  morning jS%  were  found  dead.    Oiseau 


•  Parlkiinentary  Papers,  preeented  1828,  A.  p.  7. 
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coollv  went  ashore  to  purchase  others  to  sop- 
ply  their  place.' 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  report  by 
Captain  Hays  to  the  Admiralty,  of  a  repre- 
sentation made  to  him  respecting  one  of  ^ese 
vessels,  in  1882  : — 

•  The  master,  having  a  large  cargo  of  these 
human  beings  chained  together,  with  more  hu- 
manity than  his  fellows,  permitted  some  of 
them  to  come  on  deck,  hut  stiUchained  togdhtr 
for  the  benefited' the  air;  when  tiiey  immediate- 
ly  began  jumping  overboard  hand  in  hand,  and 
drowning  in  couples ;  and,  continued  the  par- 
son (relating  the  circumstance),  **  without  any 
cause  whatever."  Now,  these  people  were 
just  brought  from  a  situation  between  decks, 
and  to  which  they  knew  they  must  return, 
where  the  scalding  perspiration  was  ruDoinjg 
from  one  to  the  other,  covered  also  with  their 
own  filth,  and  where  it  is  no  vnoomnum  occur- 
rence for  women  to  be  bringing  forth  children  and 
men  dying  by  their  side ;  with  lull  in  their  view 
living  and  dead  bodies  chained  together ;  and  the 
living,  in  addition  to  all  their  other  torments,  la- 
boring under  the  most  funishing  thirst  (being 
in  very  few  instances  allowed  more  than  a  pint 
of  water  a  day)  ;^-and,  let  it  not  be  forgotten, 
that  these  unfortunate  peo^de  had  lust  been 
torn  from  their  country,  their  families,  their 
all !  Men  dragged  from  their  wives,  women 
from  their  husbands  and  children,  girls  from 
their  motliers,  and  boys  from  their  fathers ; 
and  yet  in  this  man's  eye  (for  heart  and  soul 
he  could  have  none)  there  was  no  cause  what- 
ever  for  jumping  overboard  and  drowning. 
This  in  truth  is  a  rough  picture,  but  it  is  not 
highly  cdored.  The  men  are  chained  in  pairs, 
and,  asa  proof  they  are  intended  so  to  remain 
to  the  end  of  the  voyage,  their  fetters  are  lut 
locked,  but  riveUed  by  Uie  blacksmith,  and  as 
deatiis  are  frequently  occurring,  living  ww 
are  often  for  a  length  cf  time  confined  to  dtai 
bodies ;  the  living  man  cannot  be  released  till 
the  blacksmith  has  performed  the  operatwn  of 
cuttine  the  clench  of  the  rivet  with  nis  child ; 
and  I  have  now  an  officer  on  board  the  Dryad, 
who,  on  examining  one  of  these  «lave-vie0eLB» 
foand  not- only  living  men  chained  to  dead  bodies, 
but  thelattertn  aputridstate;  and  we  have  now 
a  case  reported  here,  which,  if  true,  is  too 
horrible  and  disgusting  to  be  described.** 

In  the  notorious  Spanish  slaver,  the  Velos 
Passageira,  captured  with  456  slaves  after  a 
severe  action,  the  captain  made  the  slaves 
assist  to  work  the  guns  against  their  own 
deliverers.  Five  were  found  killed,  and  one 
desperately  wounded. 

This  Veloz  Passageira  had  acquired  so 
atrocious  a  reputation,  that  it  became  as  ob- 
ject with  our  commanders  to  make  a  special 
search  for  her.  Captain  Arabin,  of  th« 
North  Star,  having  information  on  his  home- 
ward voyage  that  she  would  cross  his  course 
near  the  equator,  made  preparations  to  at- 
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tack  her,  though  the  North  Star  was  of  much 
inferior  strength.  Dr.  Walsh,  who  was 
conung  home  in  the  British  vessel,  relates, 
that  at  breakfast,  while  the  conversation  was 
turning  on  the  chances  of  meeting  with  the 
-  slaver,  a  midshipman  entered  the  cabin,  and 
said  in  a  hurried  manner,  that  a  sail  was  vi- 
sible to  N.  W.  All  rushed  on  deck,  and 
setting  their  glasses,  distinctly  saw  a  large 
ship  of  three  masts,  apparently  crossing  their 
way.  In  about  an  hour  she  tacked,  as  if  not 
liking  their  appearance,  and  stood  away  be- 
fore  the  wind.  The  English  captain  gave 
chase.  The  breeze  fresl^ned,  her  hull  be- 
came  distinctly  visible,  and  she  was  now  as- 
certained  to  be  a  slaver.  Escape  seemed 
impracticable.  She  doubled,  however,  in  all 
directions,  and  seemed  to  change  her  course 
each  moment,  to  avoid  her  pursuers.  Five 
guns  were  successively  fired,  and  the  English 
union  flag  hoisted,  but  without  efiect ;  and 
the  wind  now  d^-ing  away,  the  North  Star 
began  tofht)p  astern.  *We  kept  a  sharp 
kxi  out,'  says  Dr.  Walsh,  *  with  intense  in- 
terest, leaning  over  the  netting,  and  silently 
handing  the  glass  to  one  another,  as  if  a 
word  spoken  would  impede  our  way.'  Thus 
ck>sed  the  nigbt.  *  When  morning  dawned, 
we  saw  her,  like  a  speck  on  the  horizon, 
standing  due  north.'  The  breeze  increased, 
and  again  the  British  captain  gaibed  on  ^he 
slaver.  Again  long  shots  were  sent  afler 
her,  but  shs  only  crowded  more  safl  to  es- 
cape. At  twelve  *  we  were  entirely  within 
gun-shot,  and  one  of  our  long  bow-guns  was 
again  fired  at  her.  It  struck  the  water  along- 
side, and  then,  for  the  first  tim^  she  showed 
a  disposition  to  stop.  While  we  were  pre- 
{Miring  a  second,  she  hove  to,  and  in  a  short 
time  we  were  alongside  her,  after  a  most  in- 
teresting chase  of  thirty  hours,  during  which 
we  ran  800  miles.' 

After  all,  she  was  not  the  ship  for  which 
Captain  Arabin  had  been  looking  out,  but  she 
was  full  of  slaves.  Behind  her  foremast  was  an 
enormous  gun,  on  a  broad  circle  of  iron,  and 
enabling  her  to  act  as  a  pirate  if  her  slaving 
epeculaUon  had  failed.^  She  hod  taken  in,  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  562  daves,  *  and  had 
been  out  eevenieen  da^,  during  which  she 
had  thrown  overboard ^^jfiy-Jhe. 

'The  slaves  were  ail  enclosed  under  grated 
hatchways,  between  decks.  The  space  was 
so  low,  that  they  sat  between  each  other's  legs, 
and  stowed  so  close  together,  that  there  was 
nb  possibility  of  their  lying  down,  or  at  all 
changing  their  positicn],  by  night  of  day.  As 
they  oelodged  to^  and  were  shipped  on  account 
oC  different  individuals,  thev  were  all  branded 
like  sheep,  with  the  owner^s  marks,  of  differ- 
ent forms.  These  were  impressed  under  their 
breastS)  or  on  their  ann%  and,  as  the  mate  in- 
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formed  me,  with  perfect  indifierence,  ^  burnt 
with  red-hot  iren.^'  Over  the  hatchway  stood 
a  ferocious-looking  fellow,  with  a  scourge  of 
many  twisted  thongs  in  his  hand,  who  was  the 
slave-driver  of  the  ship,  and  whenever  he 
heard  the  slightest  noise  below,  he  shook  it 
over  them,  and  seemed  eager  to  exercise  it. 
I  was  quite  pleased  to  take  this  hatful  badge 
out  of  his  hand,  and  I  have  kept  it  ever  since 
as  a  horrid  memorial  of  reality,  should  I  ever 
be  disposed  to  forget  the  scene  I  witnessed. 

'As  soon  as  the  poor  creatures  saw  us 
looking  down  at  them,  their  dark  and  melan- 
choly vjsa^  brightened  up.  They  perceiv- 
ed somethmg  of  sympathy  and  kinoness  in 
our  looks,  wftich  they  had  not  been  accustom- 
ed to,  and  feeling  instinctively  that  we  were 
friends,  they  immediately  began  to  shout  and 
clap  their  hands.  One  or  two  had  picked  up 
a  few  Portuguese  words,  and  cried  out  •*  Viva ! 
viva !'  •  The  women  were  particularly  excited. 
They  all  held  up  their  arms,  and  when  we 
bent  down  and  shook  hands  with  them,  they 
could  not  contain  their  delight ;  they  endea- 
vof^  to  scramble  upon  their  knees,  stretching 
up  to  kiss  our  hands,  and  we  understood  that 
they  knew  we  were  come  to  liberate  them. 
Some,  however,  hun^  down  their  heads  in  ap- 
f&rently  hopeless  dejection ;  sonne  were  great. 
ly  emaciated,  and  some,  particularly  children, 
seemed  dying.  But  the  circumstance  which 
struck  us  most  forcibly  was,  how  it  was  pas- 
sible  for  such  a  numtfer  of  human  betngg'to 
exist,  packed  up  and  wedged  together  asti^ht 
as  they  could  cram,  in  low  cells,  three  feet 
high,  the  greater  part  of  which,  except  that 
immediately  under  the  grated  hatchways,  were 
shut  out  from  light  and  air,  and  this,  when 
the  thermometer,  exposed  to  the  open  sky, 
was  standing  in  the  shade  on  deck,  at  89^. 
The  space  between  decks  was  divided  into 
two  compartments,  3  feet  8  inches  high ;  the 
size  of  one  was  16  feet  by  18,  and  of  the  other 
40  by  21 :  into  the  first  were  crammed  the 
women  and  girls;  in*the  second  the  men  and 
boys ;  226  fellow-creatures  were  thas  thrust 
into  one  space  288  feet  square;  and  886  into 
another  space  800  feet  square,  giving  to  the 
Vhole  an  average  cf2S  inches ;  and  to  each  cf 
the  women  not  morethanX^  inches^  though  many 
cfthemioerefregruMi^  We  also  found  manacles 
and  fetters  cf  different  kinds ;  but  it  appears  that 
they  had  aU  oeen  taken  cff  before  toe  boarded, 
the  heat  of  these  horrid  places  was  so  great, 
and  the  odour  so  offensive,  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  enter  them,  even  had  there  been 
room.  They  were  measured  as  above  when 
the  slaves  had  left  them.  The  ofBicers  insist, 
ed  that  the  poor  suffering  creatures  should  be 

admitted  on  deck  to  get  air  and  water 

On  looking  into  the  places  where  they  had 
been  crammed,  there  were  found  some  child- 
ren next  the  sides  of  the  ship,  in  the  places 
most  remote  from  light  and  air ;  they  were 
lying  nearly  in  a  torpid  state,  after  the  rest 
had  turned  out.  The  little  creatures  seemed 
indifferent  as  to  life  or  death ;  and  when  they 
were  carried  on  deck,  many  of  them  could 
not  stand.  After  enjoying,  for  a  short  time^ 
the  unusual  luxury  of  air,  soma  watsr  was 
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broug;ht ;  it  was  then  that  the  extent  of  their 
sufferings  was  exposed  in  a  fearful  manner. 
They  afl  rushed  luce  maniacs  towards  it.  No 
entreaties,  or  threats,  or  hiows  could  restrain 
them;  they  shrieked  and  struggled,  and 
fought  with  one  another,  for  a  drc^  of  this 
precious  liquid,  as  they  ^w  rahid  at  the 
sight  of  it.  There  is  nothing  which  slaves,  in 
the  mid-passage,  suffer  from  so  much  as  want 
of  water.  It  is  sometimes  usual  to  take 
out  casks  filled  with  sea-water  as  hallast; 
and  when  the  slaves  are  received  on  hoard,  to 
start  the  casks,  and  re-fill  them  with  fresh. 
On  one  occasion,  a  ship  from  Bahia  neglect, 
ed  to  change  the  contents  of  the  casks,  and,  on 
the  mid-passage,  found,  to  their  horror,  that 
they  were  filled  with  nothing  but  salt  water. 
AU  the  slaves  on  board  perished.' — WaUh^  vol. 
ii.,  pp.  474-.484. 

At  the  time  of  this  seizure,  Brazil  was  pre- 
eluded  from  the  slave-trade  north  of  the 
equator;  but  the  period  had  not  arrived 
when,  by  treaty^  the  southern  trade  wa*  also 
to  be  extinguished.  The  captain  of  this 
slaver  was  provided  with  papers,  which  ex- 
hibited an  apparent  conformity  to  the  law, 
and  which,  false  as  they  may  have  been,  yet 
could  in  no  way  be  absolutely  disproved. 
The  accounts  of  the  slaves  themselves,  who 
stated  fiiat  they  had  original^  come  from 
parts  of  Africa  north  of  the  line, — the  course 
m^ch  the  slaver  was  steerinii^ — her  flight 
from  the  English  cruiser, — ^were  circum- 
stances  raising  suspicion  the  most  violent ; 
but  the  reader  will  be  not  a  little  disappoint- 
ed  to  learn,  that,  with  all  this,  the  case  was 
deemed  too  doubtful,  in  point  of  legal  proof^ 
to  bear  out  a  detention;  and  the  slaver, 
therefore,  after  nine  hours  of  dose  investi- 
gation,  was  finally  set  at  liberty,  and  sufiered 
to  proceed.  <  It  was  dark  when  we  separaU 
ed,  and  the  last  parting  sounds  we  heard 
fix>m  the  unhallowed  ship  were  the  cries  and 
shrieks  of  the  slav^  suffering  under  some 
bodily  infliction.' 

Dr.  Walsh  proceeds  thus: — 

*Iwas  informed  by  my  friends,  who  had 
passed  so  lc»ig  a  time  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
and  visited  so  many  ships,  that  this  was  one  of 
the  best  they  had  seen.  The  height  sometimes 
between  decks  was  only  eighteen  inches ;  so  that 
tiie  unfortunate  beings  could  not  turn  round, 
or  even  on  their  sides,  the  elevation  beiiig  less 
than  the  breadth  of  their  shoulders ;  and 
here  thev  are  usuaUy  chained  toihe  decks  by  ^ 
neck  ana  lees.  In  such  a  place  the  sense  of 
misery  ana  suffocation  is  so  great,  that  the 
negroes,  like  the  English  in  the  Black  Hole  of 
Csacutta,  are  driven  to  frenzy.  They  had  on 
ose  occasion,  taken  a  slave  vessel  in  the  river 
Bcmny ;  the  slaves  were  stowed  in  the  narrow 
space  between  decks,  and  chahied  together. 
They  heard  a  horrid  din  and  tumult  among 
them,  and  ooold  not  imagine  fnxu  what  cause 


it  proceeded.  They  opened  the  haiefaes,  and 
turned  them  up  on  deek.  They  were  ma- 
nacled together  in  twos  and  threes.  Their 
horror  may  be  well  conceived,  when  they 
found  a  number  oS  them  in  different  stages  of 
suffocation ;  manu  cf  them  were  foaming  at  tM 
mouthy  and  in  the  last  agonies. — many  wen 
dead.  A  living  man  was  sometimes  drageed 
up, and  his  companion  was  a  dead  body; 
sometimes,  of  the  three  attached  to  the  same 
chain,  one  was  dying,  and  another  dead.  The 
tumult  they  had  heard  was  the  frenzy  of 
these  suffocating  wretches  in  the  last  state  of 
fury  and  desperation,  struggling  to  extricate 
themselves.  When  they  were  all  dragged 
up,  ninete^i  were  irrevocably  dead.  Many 
destroyed  one  another  in  the  hopes  of  getting 
room  to  breathe;  mtn  strangled  those  mxl 
ihem^  and  women  drove  naiis  tnio  each  other's 
brains.  Many  unfortunate  creatures,  on  other 
occasions,  took  the  first  c^portunity  of  leap, 
ing  overboard,  and  getting  rid,  in  this  way,  of 
an  intolerable  life.  They  often  found  the  poor 
negroes  impressed  with  the  strongest  terror  at 
their  deliverers.  Theslave-dealera  persuadr 
ed  them  that  the  English  were  cannibals,  who 
only  took  them  to  eat  them.  When  unde- 
ceived, their  joy  and  gratitude  were  propor- 
tionably  ereat.  Sometimes  a  mortal  maladT 
had  struck  them  before  they  were  captureo, 
from  which  they  never  could  recover.  They 
used  to  lie  down  in  the  water  of  the  lee. 
scuppers,  and  notwithstanding  every  care^ 
pined  away  to  skin  and  bone,  wasted  with  fe- 
ver and  dysentery ;  and  when  at  length  they 
were  consigned  to  the  deep,  they  were  mere 
skeletons.'— i^.  p.  486. 

Mr.  ViUiers,  the  British  minister  at  Madrid, 
represented  but  the  other  day  to  the  Spanish 
Government,  that 

*  it  is  now  common  to  see  the  slave-vessels 
powerfully  armed  and  manned,  in  order  to 
seize  upon  such  weaker  shi|)8  as  they  may  en- 
counter freighted  with  capaves,  and  thus  save 
themselves  me  risk  and  expense  of  a  dislaot 
j  voyage.  The  sufferings  ofue  victims,  while 
^  the  brutal  captors  are  contending  for  the  dos- 
session  of  the  prey,  which  not  umreouently  is 
itself  destroyed  in  the  struggle,  may  oe  easily 
conceived.'* 

The  Maria  Isabel,  a  slaver  commanded 
by  one  Mauri,  havii^been  boarded  by  Liea- 
"tenant  Rose, 

*the  first  words  uttered  by  Mauri  were,  that 
had  he  seen  the  man  of  war  in  chase  one  hoar 
earlier,  he  would  have  thrown  every  sla?e 
in  his  vessel  overboard,  as  he  was  fuixt  nt* 

SUSED.'f 

The  English  consuls  in  Brazil  found  means, 
for  three  successive  half  years,  &om  1st  Ja- 
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unary,  1899,  to  80th  Jmie,  1880,*  to  obtain 
returns  of  the  numbers  imported  into  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Bahia,  Pemambuoo,  Maranham,  and 
Para ;  and  the  total  for  the  one  year,  1820, 
k  70,074,  exclusive  of  4579  who  died  on  the 
▼oyage — altogether  74,658.  These  returns 
u>ply  4o  Brazil  alone.  What  number  of 
skres  may,  in  thatyear,  have  been  mtroduc- 
ad  into  the  vast  plantations  of  the  Spaniards 
m  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  or  into  the  colonies 
belonging  to  France  or  Holland,  we  have  no 
precise  <fota  for  ascertaining.  We  find  how- 
ever  that  in  the  two  years  1828  and  18291 
upwards  of  100  slaveuships  sailed  for  Africa 
from  the  Havanna  alone — ^that  is,  more  than 
50  in  each  year ;  and  if  we  deduct  a  tenth 
lor  captures  and  accidents,  and  take  ^  car- 
goes of  ^  rest  at  only  300  negroes  for  each 
ship,  we  have  upwards  of  18,000  for  one 
year,  consigned  to  a  single  port  in  the  single 
ttland  of  Cuba.  Then  if;  in  addition  to  the 
74,658  for  Brazil,  and  the  18,000  for  the 
Havanna,  we  ware  to  suppose  no  more  than 
another  18,000  for  all  ^  odier  plantations  of 
aQ  the  foreign  powers,  we  should  have,  for 
the  year  1829,  a  traffic  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  100,000  human  beings,  with  a  mortality 
of  between  6  and  7  per  cent,  upon  that  whole 
number  in  this  short  middle  passage  of  about 
one  month. 

But  we  have  also  the  returns  for  the  next 
half  year,  from  1st  January  to  80th  June, 

1830.  Do  they  show  a  diminution  of  the 
mortality?  On  the  contrary,  a  frightful  in- 
crease.  In  that  one  Ao^year,  47,258  ne- 
groes  were  embarked  from  Africa  for  Bra- 
zU,  qf  vium  8524,  nwre  than  8  per  cenL, 
were  saenficed  on  tite pasMgef 

We  entreat  an  attentive  observation  of 
these  things,  that  the  country  may  know  they 
have  to  deal  with  a  mischief  not  merely  vast 
in  its  present  growth,  but  still  swelling  yearly 
IB  extent  and  malignity. 

•It  Is  well  known,' says  Lord  Palmerston 
to  the  ^itish  minister  at  Madrid,  20th  March, 

1831,  *  that  every  river  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
where  slaves  are  to  be  obtained,  still  swarms 
with  slave-ships,  bearing  openly  iheiag  af 
8pam;  while  vessel  after  vessel  sail  for  that 
coast  from  the  Havanna,  returns  laden  with 
these  sdaves,  of  whom  even  the  number  on 
board  is  publidy  known,  lands  them  unmo- 
lested at  the  back  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  re- 
enters the  port  of  the  Havanna  in  ballast,  and 
18  again  fitted  up,  rapidly  and  without  imne- 
diment,  for  a  fresh  expedition  in  this  prohi- 
bited traffic.} 
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The  commissbners  at  Sierre  Leone,  again, 
write  thus,  three  years  later,  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston:— 

The  traffic  under  ike  Portugueseflag^  which 
fat  years  past  had  been  almost  unheard  of, 
appears  now  to  be  carried  on  to  as  ereat  an 
extent  as  it  was  before  Brazil  ceased  to  be- 
long to  Portugal.  We  have  been  informed 
that  thirty  Portuguese  vessels  were,  a  short 
time  post,  engaged  in  slaving  in  the  Bights  of 
Binnin  and  Biura,  and  the  rivers  emptying 
themselves  therein ;  and  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  destination  of  those  vessds  would  be 
to  thelsland  of  Cuba."* 

They  were  not  mistaken  in  that  opinion  : 
for  in  August,  1834,  we  find  Mr.  Macleay  ap- 
prising Lord  Palmerston,  that,  since  the  new 
Captam-Greneral's  arrival  at  die  Havanna, 
the  slave-trade  of  that  port  has  been  '  more 
shamelessly  prevalent  than  ever  he  recollects 
it  to  have  been  during  his  long  residence 
there ;'  and  then  he  adds,  that  in  the  preced- 
ing six  weeks,  six  slavers  had  departed  and 
four  arrived,  one  of  which  was  said  to  have 
landed  seven  hundred  negroes.f 

It  is  impossible  but  that  the  extensive  im- 
portations,  which  had  thus  been  going  on  till 
the  beginning  of  1834,  must  have  diminished 
the  demand  for  slaves  in  the  immediately  suc- 
ceeding seasons,  ha<f  not  the  Emancipation 
Act,  3  and  4,  Will.  IV.,  c.  73,  by  striking  a 
final  blow  at  the  compulsory  labor  of  the 
British  colonies,  laid  open  a  fresh  fiekl  to  the 
energies  of  the  foreign  planters  :  but  the  trade 
was  yet  further  stimulated  by  the  frightful 
mor^ility  from  cholera,  which  thinned  the 
negro  population  of  Cuba  in  18d3.§  Of  thd 
actual  increase  thus  recently  produced  in 
their  import  of  Afiicans,  we  have  not  yet  the 
returns  m  figures  ;  but  we  know  that,  in  the 
fifteen  months  ending  January,  1835,  tiiere 
safled,  from  the  one  port  of  Havanna,  one 
hundred  and  eeventjf  slave-vessels — generally 
much  larger  dian  &e  old  class  of  such  ships, 
and  probably  not  averaging  so  little  as  400 
slaves  for  each  cargo. 

But  may  not  the  zeal  of  philanthropy  have 
been  somewhat  too  hasty  in  drawing  general 
conclusions  of  wholesale  enormities,  from  oc- 
casional and  insulated  iacts?  We  will  refer 
to  results  which  show  efl^cts  too  vast  to  have 
been  the  oflipring  of  partial  causes. 

Less  than  a  dozen  years  ago,  the  only  ex- 
ports of  Puerto  Rico  were  cattle  and  cofl^ ; 
and  so  little  sugar  did  she  raise,  that  it  was 
actually  an  article  imparted  by  her  for  the 
consumption  of  her  own  inhabitants.  In 
1833  she    eaported  about  33,750 
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quanti^  ecjual  to  more  than  a  sixth  of  the 
whole  British  conaumptioh. 

It  appears  from  page  286  of  the  '  Report 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Commercial  State  of 
the  West  Indian  Colonies,'  that  in  the  three 
years  1814, 1815,  and  1816,  the  average  an- 
nual  exports  of  sugar  from  the  Havanna  and 
the  minor  port  of  Matanzas  (then,  in  fact,  the 
only  sugar-exporting  harbors  of  Cuba)  were, 
together,  230,000  ^xes — that  is  little  more 
than  51,000  toDs.  In  1833,  it  appears,  from 
the  broker's  returns,  that  the  quantity  ex- 
ceeded 500,000  boxes,  or  upwards  of  1 12,000 
tons.  Since  1816,  therefore,  the  amount  has 
much  more  than  doubled  itself  in  Cuba. 

Again :  it  appears  from  page  286  of  the 
same  Parliamentary  Report,  that  in  the  three 
years  1814, 1815,  and  1816,  the  average  an- 
nual export  of  sugar  from  all  Br&m  was 
35,000  chests  of  75  cwt.,  or  26,250  tons.  In 
1883,  though  a  bad  year,  i*  appears  from  the 
brokers'  returns  that  the  quantity  was  70,970 
tons.  Since  1816,  therefore,  the  amount 
has  almost  trebled  itself  at  Brazil. 

The  crop  of  1833  was  gathered  before  the 
passing  of  our  Emancipation  Act.  What 
was  the  increase  in  the  crop  which  foUowed 
that  enactment  we  have  not  yet  the  means  of 
informing  our  readers,  unless  on  the  authority 
of  reports  from  private  apurces,  too  aWming 
to  be  adopted  without  the  strongest  confirma- 
tion. 

The  Brazilian  returns,  before-mentioned, 
for  the  year  and  a  half  from  1st  January, 
1829,  to  30th  June  1830— the  only  precise 
and  regular  accounts  we  have  met  with  of  the 
numbers  of  imported  negroes  for  any  round 
period  of  time — give  a  proportion,  in  1829, 
of  4579  deaths  on  the  passage,  to  an  embark- 
ation  of  74,653  negroes — and,  in  the  first 
half  year  of  1830,  a  proportion  of  3524 
deaths,  to  an  embarkation  of  47,258  negroes. 
That  proportion  is  quite  large  large  enough  for 
any  purpose  of  our  argument — assuredly 
much  too  large  to  be  thought  of  without  hor- 
ror ;  but  we  suspect  it  to  be  considerably  be- 
low the  truth  of  average  voyages  and  aver- 
age years.  In  the  •  Present  State,  &c.,'  a 
list  is  given  of  sixteen  vessels  which  arrived 
in  Brazil  in  the  end  of  1828  and  beginning  of 
1829 — ^thatb,  about  the  period  to  which  the 
foregoing  returns  apply ;  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  slaves  shipped  in  those  sixteen  vessels 
having  been  9547,  the  number  of  deaths,  or, 
more  properly,  of  murders,  is  1883,  being  al- 
most hjifth  of  the  entire  cargoes. 

By  the  kiwest  of  the  computations,  how- 
ever, it  will  appear,  that,  on  an  average,  each 
sla^e-trading  transport  loses,  in  the  voyage, 
between  six  and  seven  per  cent,  of  the  carco 
living  at  the  time  of  embarkation.  So  that  if, 
inaiead  of  leckooing  the  yearly  shipments 


from  the  Afiioan  ahoie  at  100^000  slafM^ 
which  is  certainly  a  k>w  estimate  for  the  year 
to  which  the  returns  apply,  we  take  only  an 
average  of  50,000  yearly,  yet  stiU,  more  than 
3000  men  and  women  in  each  year, — or,  the 
day  being  taken  one  with  another,  from  eight 
to  ten  livmg  souls,  every  day  of  the  caien^, 
are  sacrificed  to  the  mamm<n)  of  the  foreign 
sugar-trade — ^not  by  breakers  or  teropeets, 
but  in  summer  seas,  beneath  the  bright  tro- 
pical  noon.     It  is  in  the  putrid  hold  of  the 
slave-ship,  where  the  manacled  wretches  lie 
doubled  up,  chin  to  knee,  sweltering  between 
decks  scarcely  three  feet  high,  that  death  doesr 
his  regular  business,  and  tiikes  his  daily  per 
centage  on  the  cargo,     The  morning's  mus- 
ter is  called, — the  proportion  of  mortality  for 
the  past  night  is  ascertained, — the  useless  bo- 
dies are  tossed  over  the  vessel's  side, — and 
the  wear  and  tear  is  coolly  written  ofi'on  the 
adventure.     Or  perhaps  a  sail  becoming  vi- 
sible gives  omen  of  a  search.     Then  at  once 
the  lurches  are  closed  down  upon  the  gasp- 
ing freight,  that  no  opening  for  air  may,  by 
sound  or  by  stench,  betray  the  human  mass 
below ;  and  before  that  cri^  of  fear  and  eva- 
sion is  past,  ten,  twenty,  thirty,  of  the  pant- 
ing   h€»p    have    perished    by    sufibcatkxi. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  number  of  the  ne. 
groes  is  too  large,  or  the  frame  of  the  vessel 
too  incurtificial,  for  such  effoctual  concealment 
from  the  survey  of  the  English  cruiser.    In 
vain  the  slave-dealer  crowds  all  his  safl  for 
flight ;  the  rescuing  vessel  gains  upon  him, 
and  capture  seems  inevitable.     One  oaly 
chsmce  remains — to  baffle  the  discoveiy  of 
his  crime  by  destroying  all  its  proofe.    The 
time  grows  short, — the    English  lieutenant 
bears  on, — and  a  gun-shot  in  advance  almost 
sweeps  the  foam-track  of  the  slaver.     Fear 
gets  the  better,  of  avarice.     The  negroes, 
coffined  in  casks,  or  laden  with  a  sinking 
weight  of  irons,  are  swiftly  lowered  into  the 
sea.     One  plash,  and  one  shriek,  and  all  is 
over.     A  moment's  ripple  curls  where  the 
sunny  water  has  closed  over  the  dying :  then 
the  clear  blue  deep  resumes  its  calm,  and 
every  trace  of  death  and  of  guilt  is  gone. 
Between  those  decks,  so  lately  recking  with 
animal    dissolution,  die  fresh   wind   blows 
again,  and  the  pursuers,  on  coming  up,  find 
the  vessel  tenanted  but  by  the  seamen  of  Por- 
tugal or  Brazil.     No  matter  that  her  buik), 
her  equipment,  all  the  circumstances,  all  the 
incidents  of  herself,  of  her  ruffian  comman- 
der, and  of  his  crew,  conspire  toward  the 
one  rank,  irresistible  suspicion, — ^the  only  le- 
gal evidence  is  stifled  with  the  suflerers,  and 
the  miscreant  triumphs  in  impunity. 

Are  these  fictions?  things  *hat  never 
could  happen;  or  if  by  poasilulity  they 
couild^  3ret  never  didl  Let  the  reader  coo* 
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mak  die  documeDtB  we  have  referred  to,  and 
satisfy  himself  that  ftu^  has  far  outstripped 
ioventioD.  It  sooietinies  happens  that  the 
tr»e  is  too  shocking  to  be  the  probable. 
But  on  this  unhappy  subject  there  is  nothing 
loo  shocking  to  be  tnie.  Nor  is  it  only  by 
8uffi>cation,  or  the  (Mseases  it  engenders,  that 
die  African,  on  die  middle  passage,  fisills  a 
YiGtim  to  the  cupidity  of  his  oj^ressor. 
The  rqM>its  of  the  captors  furnish  painful 
histories  of  hiunan  cargoes,  biougbt  up 
from  their  layers  of  infection  in  the  £okl,  to 
take  the  air  on  deck,  who,  overcome  by 
dejqpair  aiul  torture,  both  of  body  and  mind, 
seize  that  short  occasion  to  embrace  their 
death  by  leaping  into  the  sea.  During  the 
passage  of  the  Vengador  from  the  Bonny 
(in  which  passage  s^  was  captured,) 

•twenty  eight  slaves  died.  Of  these,  only 
eleven  died  from  disease:  seventeen  having 
Junwed  overboard,  and  been  drowned' — ^  Suicide 
under  such  circumstances,  is  an  abundant 
cause  of  the  mortality  on  board  of  slave- 
ships :  and  arises  from  the  opinion  entertain^ 
ed  oy  these  wretched  beings,  that  after  death 
they  will  re-visit  their  own  country.  Almost 
every  vessel  that  comes  before  the  Court  con- 
veys melancholy  proof  of  the  prevalence  of 
this  idea.** 

The  Parliamentary  Papers  may  enable  us 
to  estimate  the  numerical  amount  of  these 
frightful  suicides;  but  who  shall  calculate 
the  sum  of  suffering  ?  Who,  in  each  dread- 
ful case,  shall  tell  us  the  measure  of  the 
anguish  that  must  have  wrung  the  heart  of 
the  poor  savage;  the  hours,  the  nights  of 
sleepless  agony  that  must  have  eaten  into 
his  soul,  before  his  light  spirit  and  joyous  na- 
ture 3rielded  to  the  unnatural  impulse  of  self- 
destruction? 

The  misery  of  the  negro  who  sinrvives 
the  voyage  ends  not  there.  On  his  arrival 
in  the  settlement  to  which  he  is  conpigned 
new  suderings  await  him,  too  painful  for  en- 
durance, ai^  self-destruction,  Dr.  Walsh, 
says,  'is  the  dtdbf  practice  in  BraziL' — vol. 
ii.,  p.  344. 

•Respectable  persons  have  told  me  they 
frequently  encountered  black  bodies  when 
they  went  to  bathe.  I  have  seen  them  my- 
self, left  by  the  tide  on  the  strand,  and  some 
lying  weltering  just  under  our  windows.* — 
/W.,p.d45. 

•  The  wretched  slave  often  anticipates  the 
result  by  inflicting  death  upon  himself  in  an 
extraordinary  manner.  They  have  a  method 
of  burying  their  tongue  in  the  throat,  in  such 
a  way  as  to  produce  suffocation.  A  friend  of 
mine  was  passing  when  a  slave  was  tied  up 
and  flogged.  After  a  few  bishes,  he  hung  his 
head  apparently  lifeless;  and  when  taken 
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down  he  was  actually  dead,  and  hk  tongue 
found  wedged  in  the  oesophagus  so  as  com. 
pletely  to  close  the  trachea.*— vd.  ii.,  p.  350. 
•  Negresses  are  known  to  be  remarkably 
fond  mothers ;  yet  this  very  affection  often 
impels  them  to  commit  infanticide.  Many  of 
them,  particularly  the  Minas  slaves,  have  the 
strongest  repugnance  to  have  children,  and 
practise  means  to  extmguish  life  before  the 
m^t  is  bom,  and  provide,  as  they  say, 
against  the  affliction  of  bringing  slaves  into 
the  world.'— vol.  ii.,  p.  349. 

We  hope,  and  we  believe,  that  few  Chris- 
tian men  can  read  such  fearful  records,  with- 
out a  strong  and  indignant  zeal  to  rise  and 
stand  between,  that  this  plague  of  nations 
may  be  stayed.  But  feelings  rise  by  fits, 
effervesce,  and  subside,  while  interest  works 
steadQy  and  uniformly  to  her  point.  And 
the  result  has  been,  as  usual,  that  the  inter- 
ested have  got  the  better  of  the  disinterest- 
ed,— that  the  slave-trade  has  increased  and  is 
increasing. 

Many  gende  denunciations,  indeed,  have 
been  tried,  and  divers  states  have  even  con- 
sented to  prohibitions,  and  pecuniary  penal- 
ties, and  imprisonments  of  crews,  and  ubera- 
tion  of  cargoes.  A  treaty  has  been  made 
with  France,  to  which  Sweden,  Sardinia, 
and  Denmark  have  just  acceded,  authorizins: 
search  at  sea  under  certain  limitadons,  and 
detention  of  vessels,  having  slaves  on  board 
— or  obviously  fitted  up  for  the  trade,  wheth. 
er  slaves  be  on  board  or  not ;  and  all  craft 
so  equipped  is  to  be  broken  up,  that  it  may 
not,  as  heretofore,  be  re-employed  in  the 
same  traffic.  Holland,  moreover,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  the  Brazils,  have  joined  Great 
Britain  in  constituting  at  Surinam,  the  Ha- 
vanna,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Sierra  Leone, 
Courts  of  Mixed  Commission,  prize-coifrts, 
as  it  were,  composed  of  Commissioners 
from  each  contracting  state,  before  which 
courts  the  vessels  of  those  respective  coun- 
tries may  be  dealt  with,  if  captured  under 
circumstances  evincing  die  forbidden  traffic. 
But  the  slaver  reads  the  edicts  of  prohibition, 
and  the  sentences  of  condemnation, — ^laughs, 
and  holds  on  his  way.  For  he  has  calculat- 
ed his  chances.  Mr.  Macleay,*  the  British 
Commissioner  of  Mixed  Commission  at  the 
Havanna,  gives  a  computation  of  the  gain 
upou  a  cargo  of  484  slaves  brought  to  Cuba. 
This  computation  estimates  the  expenses 
at  52,000  dollars;  it  values  the  cargo  at 
145,200  dollars:  and  it  thus  brings  out  a 
profit  of  03,200  dollars  on  the  adventure ;  a 
profit,  we  beg  the  reader  to  observe,  of  ex- 
acdy  180  per  cent.  *  On  the  other  han<H' 
says  the  Commissioner,  *  it  can  easily  be 
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proved  that  the  adventarers  in  this  ilHcit 
trade  cannot  he  considered  losers  if  one  ves- 
sel arrives  safe  out  of  every  three  dispatch, 
ed  to  the  coast.'*  But,  instead  qC  one  in 
every  three,  the  chance  is,  that  eleven  in 
every  twelve  will  escape  the  cruisers  station- 
ed  to  intercept  them.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
regular  rate  of  insurance,  including  not 
ordy  this  chance  of  capture,  hut  all  the  or- 
dinary  maritime  risks  moreover,  and  of 
course  the  underwriter's  profit,  is  onlv  twelve 
and  a  half  per  cent.,  or  one-eighth  of  the 
adventure. 

Now  let  us  see  what  becomes  of  a  vessel 
when  she  has  actually  the  ill  luck  to  be  cap- 
tured,  and  condemned  by  the  Court  of  Mixed 
Commission.  The  slaves  are  Hherated*  and 
placed  under  ^  sort  of  apprenticeship  or 
protection;  and  the  master  and  crew  are 
delivered  up  to  their  own  governments,  and 
by  them  sentenced,  sometimes  to  imprison- 
ment, sometimes  to  other  penalties.  But 
how  lone  do  these  correctives  last  T  We  are 
informeof,  on  the  personal  knowledge  of  an 
unexceptionable  witness,  that,  in  Cuba,  the 
apprenticed  negroes  are  actually  'sold  up 
the  country'  into  slavery  aeain;  and  this 
not  occasionally,  but  regularly  and  system- 
atically. After  a  certain  time,  a  pretended 
survey,  or  muster,  is  taken  by  the  local  au- 
thorities ;  upon  which  the  negroes  who  have 
been  sold  away  are  reported  to  be  dead. 
This  answer  is  accepted  without  further  in- 
quiry ;f  and  thus  ends  the  effort  for  the  libera- 
tion of  the  African.  Is  it,  then,  to  the  penal- 
ty of  imprisonment,  inflicted  on  the  master  and 
crew,  that  humanity  looks  for  the  abatement 
of  the  crime  ?,  So  little  do  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities enforce  the  punishment,  that  a  regu 
lar«rate  of  ransom  is  established ;  and  after 
a  few  months,  or  even  weeks,  the  command- 
er is  allowed  to  escape  for  four  doubloons ; 
the  mate  for  one ;  and  the  seamen  for  about 
four  dollars  eacli.  As  in  the  former  case 
with  the  ne^t>es,  so  here  with  the  prisoners, 
the  farce  of  the  survey  is  acted  ;  the  prison- 
ers are  returned  as  dead,  and  that  return  the 
Spanish  officers  find  it  conveniein  to  believe, 
liie  English  Government,  so  long  ago  as 
1828,  and  theqce  hitherto,:^  ^^^  ^®n  pro- 
testing against  this  monstrous  practice  of 
the  Spaniards ;  but  it  still  prevails.  And 
the  same  sort  of  laxity  is  made  a  subject  of 
remonstrance  against  Portugal  and  Brazil ; 
whose  naval  officers,  after  a  very  few  months 
from  adjudication,  are  seen  again  employed 


*Ibid.  1830, 115,6. 

t  See  the  report  of  Mr.  Hyilop'e  speech  in  the  Ae- 
•embly  of  Jamaica,  27th  June,  1834. 
t  Parliamentary  Papers,  preaented  1830,  B.  6.  7, 


in  their  old  vocation,  more  actively  thui 
ever.* 

But  a  time  is  fast  approaching  when,  in 
the  absence  of  any  higher  motive,  a  sense 
of  danger  may  force  a  sounder  policy  opon 
the  cobnial  powers.  The  number  of  Uacb 
and  mulatto  ofibpring  of  blacks,  in  Brazii, 
was  compoted  by  Dr.  Walsh,  in  1839,  at 
2,500,000,  and  that  of  the  whkes  at  850^)00. 
The  enormous  importations  of  negroei 
which  have  since  been,  and  sdll  are,  takiag 
place,  must  have  greatly  increased  ^  dis- 
proportion.  Of  £ie  blacks,  too,  almost  aU 
are  males,  strong,  and  of  ripe  years ;  while 
the  whites,  of  course,  oompreh^id  the  anal 
proportions  of  weaker  sex  and  age.  TIm 
physical  strength  of  the  blacks  is,  therefore, 
probably  as  ten  to  one.  From  the  great 
superiority  of  the  black  force.  Dr.  Walsh 
tells  us,  *  serious  apprehensions  have  long 
been  entertained,  that  some  time  or  other,  in 
the  present  d^fusion  rf  revolutionary  doetrmaf 
on  this  cowtinenty  ^ey  will  discover  their 
own  strength,'  and  assert  their  own  inde- 
pendence. — ^vol.  ii.,  p.  829.  Notwithstand. 
mg  the  feuds  of  distinct  tribes  in  tfieir  own 
country,  there  is  '  a  bond,  which  connects 
them  as  firmly  as  if  they  had  belonged  all  to 
the  same  race  ;  and  that  is,  a  community  of 
misery  in  the  ships  in  which  they  are  broogfat 
over.  The  people  so  united  are  caOed 
Malungoes  ;  thev  continue  attached  to  each 
other  over  after.' — ^vol.  iL,  p.  884- 

The  danger  is,  possibly,  less  urgent  to 
Spain,  from  die  ininilar  character,  and  nume- 
rous  white  population,  of  her  great  cokmies 
of  Cuba  and  JPueito  Rico.  But  the  inseca- 
rity,  even  of  these  colonies,  was  brought  to 
her  attention  in  1882,  with  an  irresistibie  ex- 
emplification, by  die  then  recent  disturinn. 
ces  in  Jamaica.f  And  another  still  nearer 
and  more  cogent  warning  nndbt  have  been 
added :  the  instance  of  St.  Domingof  its 
once  enormous  produce,  and  the  maritime 
gr^tness  of  its  French  possessors^ — the  fear- 
fill  increase  of  its  slave  populatbn^ — the  wiM 
advance  among  *  them  of  the  emancipating 
spirit,  its  expansion  and  explosion , — then  the 
massacre  or  August,  1791,  and  ^  final  es- 
tablishment of  the  negro  force  upon  the  over- 
throw of  the  European  power. 

But  great  as,  in  any  state  of  things,  the 
danger  of  such  a  popidation  must  necessaiily 


*  Ibid.  A.  2.  While  this  article  ia  pasmng  throiigfc 
the  press,  we  are  favored  with  the  penisal «  a  new 
treaty  with  Spain,  28  June,  1835;  which,  in  additifla 
to  the  chief  articles  of  the  treaties  with  other  Powffi, 
contains  a  judicious  proTiskm  that  negroes,  hereafter 
captured  in  Spanish  stave-ships  by  British  eraiieni 
shall  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Bntish.  Goverooieat. 
The  mode  of  that  disposal,  howevsr,  wiUrtquirei 
very  careful  oonakteratxm. 
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have  been  to  its  few  while  mastersy  that  dan- 
ger has  been  increased  a  hundred-fold  in  con- 
sequence of  the  relaxations  of  the  British  slave- 
sy^em,  terminating  with  the  Emancipation 
Act  of  WiUiam  IV.  The  expectation,  that  a 
very  extensive  discontinuance  of  production 
in  the  British  possessions  must  be  the  speedy 
efiect  of  these  measures,  has  highly  excited 
the  cupidity  of  the  foreign  colomsts,  and  still 
sdmukUes  them  to  fresh  eflbits  for  stocking 
their  own  [^antations  with  untamed,  adult 
D^roes  from  Africa. 

Numbers  so  constituted — not  growing  up 
from  childhood  in  the  colony — not  reconciled 
1^  habit  to  its  s(m1  or  Msages — not  checked 
fay  domestic  affections,  or  balanced  by  any- 
^i&g  like  equality  in  the  numbers  of  the  sex- 
es,— ^but  recent,  vigorous,  and  fierce—can 
be  kept  down  only  by  a  terrible  severity. 
But  of  all  the  bonds  which,  in  this  age  of  the 
worid,  may  be  made  to  hold  a  community 
together,  ike  bonds  of  iron  are  the  first  to 
snap.  Bodily  sufiering,  that  in  some  circum- 
stances breaks  the  human  spirit,  serves  in 
others  only  to  inflame  it.  Consider,  too,  the 
circumstances  of  the  West  Indian  societies, 
in  the  present  times,  as  compared  with  the 
past  Half  a  century  ago,  when  slavery, 
reigning  through  all  the  West  Indies,  seemed 
there  almost  a  part  of  the  regular  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence, — when  the  negro's  claim 
to  our  common  nature  was  denied  or  doubted, 
and  the  unbroken  prejudice  of  white  ascen- 
dency overrode  the  whole  belt  of  the  tropics 
— the  efficacy  of  the  scomge  and  of  the  coup- 
ling fetter  nught,  with  some  probable  safety, 
be  trusted*  Yet,  even  through  that  apparent 
security,  the  efibrts  of  the  amis  des  Noire 
were  able  to  reach  and  to  rouse  the  negroes 
of  St.  Domingo ;  and  the  colonial  power  of 
France  was  docked,  at  a  blow,  of  its  mighti- 
est  limb.  If  such  a  revolution  was  possible 
to  the  slaves  of  St.  Domingo  then^  how  little 
security  can  there  be  ^jguuist  the  slaves  of 
Brasdl  orCubaiuw'  The  creat  common- 
wealth of  the  West  Indies,  mmose  universal 
anxiety  was  heretofore  for  the  supremacv  of 
the  master,  will  now  give  all  their  sjrmpathies 
to  the  slave.  The  liberated  negro  of  Jamai- 
ca  will  be  the  ready  partisan  of  the  insurgent 
at  Pemambuco  or  Guadaloupe ;  and  the  En- 
glish planter,  struggling  for  a  livelihood  by 
free  labor,  wiU  see  with  complacency  the  dis- 
quiets  which  embarrass  his  slave-owning  ri- 
val at  the  Havanna.  In  ever)r  quarter,  the 
movements  of  emancipation  will  be  flanked 
and  reinforced  by  neighbors  joining  all  their 
voices,  hearts,  and  hands,  far  the  slave^ 
ogaiMt  the  master.  This,  too,  will  be  a 
friendship,  available  not  only  to  forward  vic- 
tory, but  to  cover  defeat.  It  will  ftunish  not 
only  miaulioBs  ted  encouxagemeBts  for  war* 


fare,  but  retreat  and  shelter  for  discomfiture  : 
for  the  slave  who  flies  to  an  English  colony 
will  be  wholy  free.  Liet  the  foreign  planter 
increase,  as  he  will,  the  numbers  or  the  res- 
traints of  his  slaves,  he  does  but  aggravate 
their  motives  to  insurrection,  or  tempt  them 
to  these  means  of  flight.  Such  are  tne  dan- 
gers of  the  foreign  settlements,  even  while 
the  parent  states  are  at  peace.  If  any  such 
state  should  go  to  war,  each  colony  belong- 
ing to  it  would  be  vulnerable  at  every  point. 
The  landing  of  a  regiment,  with  a  few  thou- 
sand spare  muskets,  would  complete  the  con- 
quest of  any  one  of  those  settlements  in  a 
day. 

Meanwhile,  the  merchantmen  of  every 
state  in  Europe  are  suffering  heavily  from 
the  slave-traders ;  for  the  aumorities  now  be- 
fore us  leave  no  doubt  that  a  lai^e  propor- 
tion of  them  are  common  pirates,  m  the  fa- 
miliar sense  of  that  word— common  robbers 
of  all  merchant-ships  frequenting  the  West 
Indian  seas. 

These  are  the  leading  topics  of  selfish  m- 
teresty  which  we  think  our  Cabinet  may  use. 
fully  enforce  upon  the  slave-holding  govern- 
ments  ;  but  much  may  likewise  be  expected 
from  that  constant,  zealous,  vigorous  perse- 
verance  of  humane  individuals,  which,  more 
than  all  other  causes  put  together,  contribut- 
ed, in  the  British  dominions,  to  the  aboMdon, 
first  of  the  slave-trade,  and  &en  of  the  state 
of  slavery  itselfl  What  has  been  achieved  in 
Great  Britain,  against  powerful  and  wealthy 
opposition,  will  be  tried,  not  in  vain,  among 
the  other  interested  powers.  Education  and 
intelligence  may  not  vet  have  extended  them- 
selves  abroad,  to  a  class  so  numerous  as  that 
to  which  these  (advantages  have  been  opened, 
in  our  own  land ;  but  neither  on  the  conti- 
nent  of  Europe,  nor  in  the  Northern  States 
of  America,  ar^  the  understandings  and  feel, 
ings  of  society  msensible  to  the  principles  of 
justice  and  freedom,  and  to  the  genuine  and 
common  interests  of  their  own  country  and 
of  mankind. 

•If  they  are  ignorant,*  says  Dr.  Walsh, 
•even  of  the  Bn^ians,  it  is  not  from  any 
want  of  a  desire  for  knowledge,  or  a  disposi- 
tion to  learn.  When  thep^  arrives  at  S. 
Jose,  or  a  similar  place,  the  office  is  crowded 
with  people,  who  come  for  their  newspapers, 
and  others  who  press  forward,  eager  to  know 
what  they  contain ;  and  every  provincial  town 
has  now  a  newspaper  of  its  own.  In  Lenhei- 
ros  Uiey  have  estaolished  a  respectable  pub- 
lic library,  with  a  literary  society ;  and  schools 
of  primary  instruction  are  opened,  wherever 
tiiere  is  a  collection  of  houses  to  supply  schol- 
ars ;  who  are  so  eager  to  learn,  that,  m  some 
places,  for  want  of  books,  they  are  instructed 
out  of  manuscripts ;  and  along  the  roads,  the 
humbl^  people  were  glad  to  ^receive,  and 
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ready  to  give,  any  usefUV  infonnatioQ.' — yoL 
ii.  p.  292. 

Such  accounts  are  not  a  little  encouraging 
to  those  who  place  their  hopes  of  good  upon 
the  influence  of  a  well-directed  press,  and  the 
consequent  progress  of  public  intelligence. 
With  such  prospects  expanded  before  us,  we 
have  encouragement  to  believe  that  even  our 
distant  labors  are  not  in  vain.  The  disposi- 
tion to  read  and  reflect  being  once  awakened, 
literature,  and,  above  all,  pqriodical  litera. 
ture,  is  a  direct  and  powerful  agent,  and  ga- 
thers and  puts  forth  fresh  energy  from  the 
pride  of  usefulness.  A  path  is  laid  through 
the  desert,  and  a  bridge  over  the  waters. 
With  the  mind,  the  heart  too  opens — and 
knowledge  becomes  the  harbinger  of  cha- 
rity. 

Coming  now  to  tfie  practical  point — we 
say  distinctly,  that  if  the  maritime  powers 
mean  anything  of  what  they  profess — nay, 
if  they  have  even  foresight  suflncient  to  dis- 
cern the  storm  which  tl^  progress  of  slavery 
is  gathering  over  their  colonial  possessions — 
they  will  and  must  concur  in  that  one  reme- 
dy, which,  wherever  it  has  been  fah-ly  tried, 
has  fulfilled  hs  purpose, — ^the  simple  mea- 
sure of  declaring  the  slaveUrader  a  pirate. 
England  has  enacted  it  as  to  her  own  sub- 
jects ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  no  Eng- 
lish master*  is  found  any  longer  in  this  deadly 
adventure.  For  the  penalty  of  piracy  is 
death  ;  which  penalty  England  has  actually 
executed ;  and  the  master,  who  makes  no 
account  of  a  few  scores  of  African  lives  for 
each  voyage,  is  found  to  have  the  tenderest 
consideration  for  his  own.  A  somewhat  si- 
milar policy  has  been  adopted  by  the  Legis- 
lature at  Washington  ;  and  accordingly,  of 
the  large  su[^lies  of  Africans,  imported 
throuffh  the  Texas  into  the  southern  states  of 
that  Union,  few,  if  any,  are  found  to  enter 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  American  ships. 
Even  Brazil,  the  greatest  receiver  of  slaves, 
having  made  it  piracy  for  her  ships  to  bring 
them  from  Africa,  exhibits  hardly  any  vessels 
of  her  own  in  that  trade.  Why,  then,  there 
at  last  is  the  plenary  remedy ;  the  states  of 
the  Christian  world  have  it  in  their  own 
hands.  That  traflic  which  is  now  declared 
piracy  by  and  against  the  mumdpal  laws  of 
England,  of  the  United  States,  and  of  Brazil, 
must  be  declared  piracy  l^  and  against  the 
general  \eLW  oidU  nations,  and  visitable  by  the 
commissioned  ships  of  any.  The  indispen- 
sable necessity  of  such  a  declaration  of  pira- 
cy has  been  urged  upon  the  French  go- 


•  Mr.  Innes  hscaomemeUYicholy  trtatements  which 
forbid  our  asserting  that  no  English  capital  ia  at  this 
moment  engaeed  in  the  Sl«v«- trade.  See  his  interest- 
iBg  Letter  to  Coi^  Qleoelg.— p.  106. 


vemment  recenfly,  and,  we  believe,  with  im- 
pression, bv  Mr.  Irving :  to  whose  former 
exertions  also,  under  an  authority  from  Lord 
Palmerston,  the  cause  of  humanity  is  indebt- 
ed for  the  mutual  right  of  search,  and  some 
other  steps  gained  in  the  existmg  treaty  with 
France.  The  national  immunity  of  the  daver 
must  cease.  Be  it  the  French,  the  SpaniBh, 
or  the  Portuguese,  the  Branlian  or  the  Ames, 
rican  flag,  which^he  chshonons  by  hiBuseof 
it,  he  is  the  enemy  oi  wery  govemment  and 
people,  and  must  bear  his  <  charmed  Hfe'  no 
longer.  How  is  he  less  a  robber,  becaoBe 
the  spoil  he  has  filched,  unhke  the  senseleaB 
bale  or  ingot  which  are  the  booty  of  htvm 
pirates,  is  a  living  prey,  that  can  thmk  aad 
sufifer? 

As  with  the  principcd  offender,  so  should 
it  be  likewise  with  his  accomplices.  Tbe 
British  CJommissioner  at  die  Havanna  ob- 
serves,*— 

*That4)ie  owner  <^  the  vessel,  who  getiop 
the  expedition,  apportions  the  shares,  uid  be- 
fore the  vessels  sails  regularly^  becomes  re- 
sponsible for  her  to  the  custom-house,  by  a 
public  deed,  never  suffers  beyond  the  casual 
loss  of  a  vessel  condemned  by  the  mixed 
commission.' 

This  is  too  much.  That  the  contriver  of  the 
guilty  adi^entui^  jsfaall  thus  lay  his  own  base 
person  high  ^.^i^  dry  upon  &e  shore,  and 
luxuratie  in  t|)i^  safe  profits  of  his  crime,  is  a 
reproach  that  might  go  near  to  sting  the  pub- 
lic conscience  even  in  Cuba.  But  let  pow- 
ers be  conferred  by  treaty,  upon  the  court  be- 
fore  which  any  captured  pirate  shaH  be  tried, 
to  take  depositions  respecting  the  vesseTs 
ownership  and  outfit ;  let  those  depositions, 
with  the  witnesses,  be  transmitted  to  a  cri- 
minal court  of  mixed  commission,  of  which 
one  tribunal,  or  sitting,  should  be  established 
at  some  convenient  point  of  the  tropics,  not 
being  a  slave  colony^ — and  another  in  the 
south  of  Burope;  and  let  the  contracting 
states  be  mutually  bound,  upon  process  issu- 
ed from  such  tribunal,  against  any  implicated 
party  within  their  respective  domimon,  to  de- 
liver him  up  into  its  cu^bdy  for  the  purpose 
of  trial  as  an  accessory  before  the  fhct ;— in 
other  words,  let  ^e  nations  but  agree  to  set 
up,  by  international  law,  against  the  whole- 
sale thei\s  and  murders  of  the  slave-trade, 
the  same  sort  of  criminal  jurisdiction  which 
the  municipal  law  of  every  single  state  among 
them  establishes  a^aipst  robbery  within  its 
own  respective  linuts, — and  a  year  wiD  not 
elapse  before  this  pollution  will  be  dried  to  its 
veiy  source.  The  transmission  of  the  accus. 
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ed  and  of  the  witneMes  will,  no  doubt,  occa- 
sion some  expense ;  but  on  expense  abso- 
krtely  trifling  in  comparison  of  me  costly  ar. 
munents  which  are  now  maintained  to  cruise 
iaefiectuftlLy  off  the  Afiican  coast. 

These  are  6ie  means  which  the  Christian 
naSiomi  ofihe  woridpossess,  by  general  union, 
totenninatethetrafflc  of  iHuch£ey  all  profess 
"  ibek  horror.  But  England  has  placed  herself 
m  dreumstances  whidi  require  fW>m  her,  in 
addition  to  her  general  co-operation  with  the 
odier  powers,  tlmt  she  shall  take  especiaj  pre- 
cautions of  her  own  to  prevent  the  establish- 
mmtof  an  aggrarated  foreign  slavery,  in  the 
WK>m  of  herlreed  labor.  We  must  briefly 
touch  upon  the  causes  and  character  of  this 
danger,  and  upon  those  means  by  which  it 
may  be  practbable  to  avert  it. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe 
how  largely  the  slave-market  has,  of  late 
years,  tfaoriven,  under  the  expectation  of  the 
fbre^  planters,  and  the  relaxation  and  dis- 
continuance  of  slave-labor  in  the  British  colo- 
nies must  be  followed  by  a  diminution  of  Bri- 
tirii  production,  and  by  a  consequently  in- 
creased vent  for  the  produce  of  the  foreign 
pkurtaticms.  These  expectations  (on  the 
strength  whereof  we  understand  that  the  pri- 
ces of  slaves  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  southern 
United  States  have  already  risen  between  25 
and  30  per  cent.)  have  proceeded  upon  the 
veiy  great  difference  between  the  cost  of 
producing  sugar  by  free  and  by  slave-labor. 
Insome  parts  of  Guiana,  St.  Vincent's,  Trini- 
dad, Maurithis,  and  Jamaica,  the  prime  cost 
may  probably  be  low  enou^  by  reason  of  the 
sofl^s  fertility,  ^  &cilities  of  carriage,  and 
other  local  advantages,  to  promise  a  continu- 
ance of  the  sugar^rops  (notwiflistanding  the 
additional  cost  of  free-labor),  at  a  price  not  too 
hi^  to  find  some  purchasers ;  bin  on  all  the 
secondary  class  of  estates,  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, under  the  added  disadvantage  of 
free  labor,  must  henceforth  (unless  relief  can 
be  given  in  some  essential  point,  such  as  that 
of  the  restrictions  on  West  Indian  intercourse) 
be  too  heavy  to  be  remunerated  at  any  price 
liiich,  under  the  present  duty,  the  consumers 
could  permanent^  pay.  Najr,  even  grant- 
ing the  fullest  relief  urom  restnctions,  and  ad- 
mitting  diat,  m  general^  the  planter  may  be 
able  to  procure  free  labor  provided  he  give  a 
liberal  price  for  it,  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  certainty  that  there  are  very  many  plan- 
tatbns  which  are  too  litde  productive  to  af- 
ford,  at  best,  anythmg  like  a  free-labor  price, 
and  which,  in  any  conceivable  circumstan- 
ces, must  absolutely  be  abandoned ;  in  fkct, 
we  can  hardly  calculate  this  abandonment  at 
a  proportion  so  low  as  one«sixth  of  the  whole; 
vmch  would  exhibit  a  discontinuance  of  pro* 
ductkm,  to  the  extent  of  88,500  tons  of^the 
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281,000  now  raised,  being  more  than  the 
whole  quantity  of  West  Indian  sugar  consum- 
ed in  the  markets  of  the  European  continent. 
On  this  subject  we  invite  particular  attention 
to  the  simple  matter-of-fact  statements  of  Mr. 
Innes  in  his  Letter  to  Lord  Glenelg— jpo^nm. 

The  first  consequence,  then,  of  the  recent 
abolition  of  compmsory^  labor  in  our  West 
Indies  and  the  Mauritius  will  be,  and  indeed 
abready  is,  that  so  much  of  the  continental 
sugar-market  as  those  colonies  were  wont  to 
supply  must  be  furnished  from  the  cheaper 
labor  of  the  ^bre^  slave-plantations ;  and 
of  those  supplies  to  the  continent  so  faib'ng 
from  the  British  colonies  the  annual  amount 
is,  we  repeat,  from  thirty-five  to  forty  thou- 
sand tons.*  To  this  full  extent,  at  all  events, 
and  under  any  possible  remissions,  we  must 
prepare  to  see  substituted,  for  the  compara- 
tively mild  servitude  of  tl^  British  colonies, 
the  oppressive  slavery  of  the  foreign  settle- 
ments, fed  by  the  African  traffic ;  for  East 
Indian  sugar  being,  as  official  evidence  has 
shown,  by  much  too  costly  to  compete  on  the 
continent  with  &e  slave-grown  produce  of 
the  foreign  settlements,  the  case  as  ftr  as 
concerns  the  continental  ^pply,  seems  wholly 
incapable  of  the  remedy.  Still,  while  we 
pretend  not  to  deny  that  the  English  mea- 
sure of  emancipation  is  attended  with  the  dis- 
advantage of  making  room  for  a  great  deal 
of  slave-grown  sugar,  on  the  contment,  let 
us  not  be  understood  as  thence  inferring  any 
blame  to  our  country.  At  worst,  she  may 
have  been  a  little  too  precipitate  in  a  right 
course.  Her  first  duty  was  felt  to  be  her  own 
reformation ;  and  if  that  reformation  has  left 
a  wider  scope  for  the  covetousness  and  cruel- 
ty of  her  neighbors,  England,  however  she 
may  lament  the  misfortune,  at  least  does  not 
share  in  the  crime. 

But  though  she  be  thus  irresponsible  as  to  the 
supply  whidi  she  is  enabling  the  foreign  slave, 
colonies  to  export  in  her  stead  to  the  conti- 
nent, her  responsibility  for  her  own  home- 
consumptk>n  is  clear  and  un(^ualified.  I( 
on  any  pretext  whatever,  political  or  com- 
mercial,  whether  to  help  her  revenue  or  to 

*  The  stateiDflntB  of  the  importation  and  conramp- 
ticm  of  sugar  at  the  date  of  the  Eraandpation  Act 
may  be  thua  diaaeclod  :^ 

Britiah  East  Indies  205,000    171.000 
Mauritiua     .       .     26,000    22,000 


231,000    103»000 
East  India  Com-  > 

y'spoasesswna  \  12,000       7,000 
Bast    In-> 

J  3,000  i 
Foreign  W.  Indies  >  f    .-'. 

and  S.America  $22,000) 


34,000 
4,000 

88^000 

6^000 

25,000 


268.000    200000  68,000 
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cheapen  her  purchases,  Oreat  Britain  admit 
into  her  own  market  a  single  ton  of  sugar 
raised  by  a  slave-importing  colony,  she  is  a 
direct  receiver  in  the  felony,  with  more  than 
the  felon's  guilt  There  will  then  be  renew- 
ed,/or  her  profit,  at  Puerto  Rico  or  Bahai, 
the  suffering  which  will  have  been  vainly  ex- 
tinguished  in  Demerara  and  Barbadoes  ;  and 
on  her,  therefore,  will  lie  again  that  load  of 
injustice  from  which  she  has  so  lately  and 
painfully  been  shriven.  We  are  far  under- 
stating  the  case — the  suffering  of  our  negro 
slaves  had  come  long  before  the  Emancipa- 
tion Act  passed,  to  be  a  mere  name  in  com- 
parison with  what  is  likely  to  be  substituted 
for  it  as  the  object  of  our  patronage  and  pro- 
tection. 

Most  plcunly,  unless  some  honest  and  firm 
interposition  come  speedily  to  the  aid  of  our 
own  West  Indian  negro,  these  flagrant  re- 
sults are  but  too  much  to  be  dreaded,  from 
the  necessary  tendency  of  emancipation  to 
produce  one  or  other  of  two  effects, — either  a 
great  augmentation  in  the  cost  of  production, — 
or  an  abandonment  of  cultivation,  not  merelj- 
to  the  limited  extent  of  the  continental  con- 
sumption, before  mentioned,  but  generally 
throughout  all  the  estates  of  secondary  ouality, 
that  is,  throughout  more  than  half  the  British 
plantations.  The  average  annual  expense  of 
each  negro,  Including  the  cost  of  his  dwell- 
ing and  provision  grounds,  may  be  taken  to 
have  been,  before  the  emancipation,  about  £6 
sterling  per  head  ;  so  that  an  estate  possess- 
ing 300  negroes,  and  producing  3300  cwts. 
of  sugar,  would  have  required,  in  the  item  of 
negro  labor,  a  yearly  outlay  of  about  £1^00, 
or  11«,  in  the  price  of  the  cwt.  Even  on  the 
assumption,  which  we  here  adopt — but  which 
is  still  denied  by  the  West  Indians — (and  very 
strenuously  are  they  supported  in  their  view 
by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Innes)— m.  that  wa- 
ges will  eventually  induce  the  generality  of 
the  negroes  to  voluntary  labor — ^it  is  certainly 
not  to  be  expected  that  the  wages  for  the  daily 
number  of  hours  requisite  to  keep  up  the  pro- 
duction, can  average  less  than  a  further  an- 
nual sum  of  j£5  sterling  per  head.  This  will 
add  £1500  to  the  whole  cost ;  being  at  the 
rate  of  ^«.  and  a  fraction,  in  addition  to  the 
former  lis.  for  each  cwt.  of  the  3300;  so 
that,  both  durii^,  and  after  the  expiration  of, 
the  apprenticeship,  the  labor,  if  attainable  at 
all,  will  be  found,  even  on  this  calculation, 
(which  is  below  m'nepence  a  day  for  each  ne- 
gro on  an  average  of  age,  sex,  healthy  and 
strength,)  to  cost  at  least  £1  per  cwt.  of  su- 
gar, whereof  somewhat  more  than  9«.  is  a 
pew  charge,  occasioned  by  the  emancipa- 
tion. 

But  sugar,  in  this  country,  has  now  be- 
come one  of  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  it  has 


been  rendered  almost  indispensable,  even 
among  the  poorest  classes,  by  their  exteoaive 
consumption  of  tea  and  coffee.  Hie  adnus- 
s[on  of  East  Indian  sugar,  at  a  duty  reduced 
from  its  present  amount  of  32«.  per  cwt  to 
24«.,  which  latter  is  the  amount  of  duty  paid 
on  the  sugar  of  the  West  Indies, — (even  if 
such  an  equalization,  unaccompanied  by  any 
countervailing  relief  to  the  West  Indians  from 
(heir  present  commercial  disadvantages  un- 
der the  Navigation  Acts,  were  warrantable 
in  point  of  justice  to  the  present  sugar-grow. 
ers  of  the  West — ^would  still  give  no  abate- 
ment of  price ;  because  East  Indian  sugar 
(as  we  shall  presently  see)  may,  from  all  past 
experience,  be  expected,  if  sent  hither  in  any 
considerable  quantity,  to  require,  though  at  aa 
equalized  duty,  a  price  rather  above,  than  be- 
low.  the  sugar  of  the  West,  even  with  the  cal- 
culated addition  of  9s.  per  cwt  for  free  bu 
bor :  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  Eiast  In- 
dian, in  cheapness  of  labor  and  other  items  of 
his  outlay,  being  overbalanced  by  the  heavier 
rates  of  his  inland  carriage  and  long  voyage 
to  England.  Now,  as  England  consumes  u- 
most  200,000  tons,  or  4,000,000  cwts.  of 
West  Indian  sugar  yearly,  an  advance  oq 
that  suffar  of  9^.  per  cwt  (the  estimated  ad- 
ditienalcost  of  free  labor)  would  be  a  tax  of 
nearly  £2,000,000  sterling,  levied  principally 
upon  the  working  classes  of  our  own  people ; 
and  yet,  the  duties  and  commercial  restric- 
tions remaining  as  now,  it  would  be  an  ad- 
vance  altogether  unavoidal^* 

Perhaps  it  would  be  too  romantic  to  ex- 
pect that  a  mere  philanthropic  consideration 
for  the  remote    sufferings   of  the   African 
would  lead  the  majority  of  the  lower  ranks  in 
England  to  acquiesce  in  the  payment  of  this 
heavy  charge,  still  less  in  the  surrender  or 
abridgment  of  one  of  their  nK>st  important 
daily   comforts.     The  rise  of  prices,  to  so 
gi*eat  an  amount,  and  on  so  necessary  an 
article,  could  not,  in  fact,  fail  to  excite  a  loud 
and  general  demand  for  cheaper  sugar ;  and 
since  the  British  possessions  would  be  inca- 
pable of  satisfying  this  demand,  it  could  be 
quieted  only  by  the  hasty  removal  of  tboee 
prohibitory  duties  which  now  virtually  ex- 
clude the  sugars  of  the  foreign,  that  is,  the 
slave-importing,  colomes.      With  the  dimi- 
nished force  and  influence  with  modem  events 
have  left  to  the  ^vemment,  and  especially 
with  the  present  disposition  toward  free  tnuie 
of  all  kinds,  such  a  cry,  however  vicious, 
would  not  be  easily  resisted,  even  if  the  admi- 
nistration were  interested  in  the  resistance; 
but,  unfortunately,  their  interests  would  be 
with,  and  not  against,  such  a  movement;  fof 
it  would  help  Siem  in  that  great  difliculty  of 
all  administrations,  their  finance.     The  &Di' 
nution  of  coi^umpUon,  compelled  by  tberise 
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of  prices,  wouM  have  occasioned  a  grievous 
deficiency  in  the  revenue  produced  by  the 
sugar  duties :  for  instance,  a  dinunution  of 
one-fifth  would  leave  a  deficiency  of  near 
£1,000,000  steri'ng.  But  the  income  so  lost 
to  the  Bxchequer  would  be  but  too  easily  re- 
parable, by  the  admission  of  the  foreign 
slave-grown  sugars  at  a  low  rate  of  duty ; 
and  Aat  would  be  a  sufficient  temptation, 
with  most  governments,  to  admit  them« 

Thus,  by  the  simplest  and  most  natural 
comlMnation  of  popular  clamor  with  the  in< 
terest  of  the  Treasury,  the  whole  object  of 
our  long  struggle  on  ^  negroes'  behalf  is 
in  danger  of  being  frustrated  absolutely  and 
for  ever.  The  evil  of  slavery,  cxpeDed 
from  our  colonies,  wfll  have  shifted  its  sphere, 
indeed,  bat  increased  its  amount*  Not  mere- 
ly  that  sixth  which  has  hitherto  supplied  the 
continental  market, — ^but  half — perhaps,  two- 
Ihirds,— of  all  our  West  Indian  possessions 
will  have  been  thrown  out  of  cultivation. 
From  the  conmiencement  of  that  desolating 
change,  until  the  burst  o(  some  such  ffenersd 
emancipation  as  we  have  anticipated  in  the 
foreign  colonies,  the  Brazilian  and  the  Span- 
iard,  not  the  AfHcan,  will  have  been  reaping 
the  harvest  of  all  our  toil,  and  treasure,  and 
sacrifice  ;  and,  in  addition  to  her  payment  of 
30,00^,000/.  for  the  emancipation  of  British 
slavey  England  will  have  sustained  the  mor- 
tification  and  mischief  of  depopulation  to 
more  than  half  her  West  Indian  settlements 
—destruction  to  more  than  half  her  West 
Indian  commerce — ^and  a  frightful  aggra- 

VATION  or  SLAVERY   AND    THE  SLAVE-TRADE. 

The  sum  of  human  misery  will  have  been 
augmented  by  tl^  tremendous  difference  be- 
tween  the  social  condition  of  the  British  and 
of  the  foreign  negro ;  the  difiference  between 
cottagers,  dwelling  in  enjoym^it  of  all  the 
necessaries  and  most  of  the  privile^  and 
comforts  of  life,  alike  in  health  or  sickness, 
miancy  or  age, — and  men  stabled  like  brutes, 
and  harnessed  out  to  the  daily  horrors  of  a 
toil,  whose  only  redeeming  quality  is  that  of 
shortening  the  life  which  it  renders  intolera- 
abte. 

Considerations  of  national  defence,  too,  in- 
terpose themselves,  though  we  hope  they  are 
not  needed,  to  reinforce  our  humanity.  Not 
only  must  the  displacement  of  our  sugar 
cultivation,  by  the  foreign  slave-trade,  be  the 
di^lacement  Ukewise  of  all  the  maritime 
strength  which  the  commerce  and  carriage 
of  West  Indian  produce  have  raised  and 
maintained  for  Great  Britain,  but  the  force 
thus  lost  by  her  is  gained  precisely  by  that 
power  which  alone  has  a  navy  capable  of 
giving  her  a  moment's  uneasmess.  It  is  in- 
evitably transferred  to  the  already  formidable 
h«rtK>rs  of  the  United  States  of  Anterioa ; 


for  it  is  from  ihevr  shores  that  the  Spanish 
slave-islands  derive  their  main  supplies.  Cu- 
ba alone  takes  goods  from  the  United  States 
to  the  yearly  value  of  eight  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Twenty  years  ago,  the  direct  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  the  two  great 
Spam'sh  slave-colonies  of  Cuba  and  Puerto 
Rico  would  scarcely  find  employment  for  an 
amount  of  50,000,  or  probably  even  40,000 
tons  of  shipping.  That  trade  now  occupies 
American  shipping  to  the  amount  of  220,000 
tons.  To  America,  fiom  her  local  position, 
the  intercourse  with  Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  coasting  trade ;  and 
thus,  in  ^e  commencement  o£  a  maritime 
war,  the  Americans  could  man,  without  dif. 
ficuhy,  from  so  vast  a  marine,  a  navy  of 
twenty,  or  perhaps  thirty  sail,  before  the  flajj 
of  an  Enghsh  admiral  could  be  visible  in  their 
waters. 

Now,  therefore,  while  we  claim  the  co-op- 
eration, whatever  it  be,  which  our  posses- 
sions in  the  East  Indies  may  be  able  to  lend 
us  in  this  great  struggle  of  free  against  slave 
labor,  we  avow  our  persuasion,  that  the  m^in 
efi&rt  is  to  be  made  by  means  of  those  colo- 
nies of  which  negroes  are  the  cultivators — 
our  own  West  Indies  and  the  Mauritius ;  and 
this  opinion,  as  against  the  somewhat  axclu- 
sive  patrons  of  East  Indian  oljects,  is  sup- 
ported by  no  less  authority  than  that  of  Mr. 
Huskisson,  whose  arguments  will  be  found  in 
his  speech  on  the  sugar-question,  May  23, 
1828. 

Hindostan  was  a  resource  from  which,  un- 
doubtedly, the  advocates  of  freedom  could 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  turned  aside,  so 
long  as  it  was  the  only  one  which  opened  a 
prospect  of  deliverance  for  our  West  Indian 
negroes  ;  but  now  that  this  deliverance  has 
been  effected  through  other  means  than  the 
increase  of  East  Indian  produce,  and  that 
the  sugar  of  the  British  plantations  is  to  be 
raised,  as  well  as  that  of  Hindostan,  by  free 
labor,  and  free  labor  alone,  the  question 
with  the  friends  of  the  Africans  is  no  longer 
whether  the  firee  labor  of  the  Hindoos  may 
be  made  availaUe  for  Emancipating  the  Brit- 
ish  negroes,  but  whether,  for  the  purpose  of 
suppressing  the  foreign  slave-trade,  and  ad- 
vancing the  general  interests  of  humanity, 
the  more  serviceable  instrument  be  the  free 
labor  of  *he  British  negroes,  or  the  free  labor 
of  the  Hindoos. 

Now  if  the  East  Indian  cultivator  could 
deliver  his  sugar  in  Europe,  at  a  price  lower, 
or  even  not  much  higher,  than  of  late  the 
price  of  West  Indian  sugar  has  usually  been, 
we  could  account  for  the  disposition  preva- 
lent  in  some  quarters  to  make  the  East  In- 
dies a  substitute  for  the  West.  In  that  case, 
perhaps,  by  the  simple  equaHawtbn' of  the 
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duties — that  is,  by  a  reduction  of  the  East 
Indian  duty,  which  is  S2s.f  to  24#«,  which  is 
the  West  Indian  duty — ^die  old  consumption 
of  sugar  might  still  have  been  kept  up  from 
a  new  and  not  dearer  marke^,  and  the  old 
revenue  continued;    but  unluckily  for  this 
view  of  the  subject,  the  facts  are  all  against 
it.  Not  only  must  some  years  elapse  before  the 
Requisite  quantity  of  East  Indian  sugar  could 
be  produced  at  all,  but  moreover,  if  we  may 
calculate  the  future  from  the  past,  this  sugar, 
when  produced,  could  not  be  brought  to  Eng- 
land, in  any  adequate  quantity^  at  a  cheaper 
rate  than  about  43«.  6(2.  or  43«.  per  cwt,  ex- 
clusively of  duty ;  for  the  original  cost  of 
growth  appears  to  be  IZ.  2^.  10<2.  per  cwt* ; 
Sie  charges  of  packing,  Inland  carriage  to 
Calcutta,  transit-duties,  waste  and  drainage, 
with  the  profits  of  the  grower  and  manufac 
turer,  8«.  8d. ;  and  tfie  home-conveyance, 
comprehending  the  freight,  commission,  in- 
surance,  and  other  charges,  at  least  12«. ; 
in  all,  43«.  M.  exclusively  of  duty.     (Jlfoc- 
donneU,  pp.  146,  148.)    Thus,  were  it  not 
that  the  few  thousand  tons  of  East  Indian 
Bug%r  which  now  find  their  way  to  Europe, 
have  the  advantage  of  escaping  cul  or  a  great 
part  of  the  charge  of  freight,  b^  serving  as 
oallast  for  vessek  whose  principal  cargoes 
are  light  goods  3delding  a  considerable  profit, 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  East 
Indian  sugar  would  be  brought  to  Europe  at 
all ;  and  this  advantage  being  limited,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  by  the  amount  of 
shipping  employed  in  die  home-conveyance 
of  light  goods,  can  in  no  way  be  rendered 
available  for  any  great  increase  in  the  East 
Indian  sugar-tnide.     And  if  any  such  in- 
crease were  attempted,  an  increase  of  price 
would  accompany  it :  for,  in  the  East  Indies, 
where  land  is  so  much  scarcer  than  in  the 
West,  a  demand  for  ground  to  be  planted 
with  a  new  article  of  export  would  imme- 
diately raise  the  rent.     But  even  the  before 
computed  price  of  43«.  6d.  would  be  several 
shillmgs  beyond  that  at  which  the  West  In- 
dies,  with  cJl  their  additional  expense  for  free 
labor,  would  bring  their  sugar  to  the  English 
market. 

Because  cotton  is  grown  more  cheaply  in 
Hindostan  than  in  the  West  Indies,  it  is  im- 
agined that  sugar  might  be  raised  in  the 
same  proportion  of  cheapness ;  but  the  reas- 
on why  cotton  is  grown  so  cheaply  in  Hin- 
dostan is,  that  its  cultivation  depends  wholly 
on  manual  labor,  of  which  the  wages  are 
lower  in  Hindostan  than  m  any  other  place 
where  labor  comes  freely  to  market  With 
sugar  the  case  is  wholly  different. 

«There  is  no  raw  article  raised  from  the 
•oil,  in  the  cost  of  producing  which  machinery 
or  &s«lca|>ital  can  io  la^ly  «nt0r.    la  the 


British  continental  cokmies  of  Sooth  Amom, 
where  sugar-plantations  are  on  a  lai^ge  scale, 
where  the  steam-engine,  canals,  rau-roeds, 
and  cranes,  have  been  introduced,  fixed  capi- 
tal stands  to  manual  labor  in  the  proportion 
of  two  to  five.  In  cottmi,  even  m  Soam  Car- 
dina,  wheve  the  deaning  machine  has  beea 
introduced,  it  is  as  one  to  ten.  The  pecuUar 
advantages  of  India,  therefoie»  can  hardly 
apply  to  sugar :  its  cultivation  must  be  forced 
and  a  peat  expenditure  of  means  heedleaaly 
squandered,  to  raise  an  article  that,  notwith- 
standing the  cheapness  of  labor,  may  be  bet- 
ter raised  elsewhere.'— Jlfocdtmne^  pp.  87, 88. 


In  such  a  state  of  the  account  we 
help  inclining  to  an  opinioii,  very  geoeial, 
we  believe,  among  well-infimned  pexsoni, 
and  pointedly  expressed  by  the  late  Ur. 
Macdonndl,  who  says  that  the  real  object 
of— 

*the  clamor  for  the  introductioa  of  East  India 
sugar  into  British  consumption  is,  not  to  im- 
port sugar  firom  British  India,  but  to  smuggle 
It  from  oth^  quarters.  Cochin  China,  Java, 
and  several  other  parts,  present  everf  fiictlity 
for  the  growth  of  sugar,  and  in  many  places 
the  dave-tisde  is  actireiv  yoaecgted.  ft 
would  be  supcorfloUB  to^wellon  the  egregioui 
impolicy  of  gmng  latitude  to  these  clandes- 
tine  traaers  to  import  into  Great  JSritain  8U)|ar 
bearing  the  name  of  East  India,  but  which, 
virtually,  would  be  as  much  foreign  as  that 
coming  firom  the  Havaima  or  the  Brazils.'-* 
p.  191, 

In  these  comparisons,  however,  price  '» 
not  the  onl^  consideration*  It  is  material  to 
ascertain,  likewise,  whether  the  article  ean 
be  supplied  in  the  requite  quantity,  withia 
requisite  time,  and  with  the  requisite  regidar> 
ity. 

Now,  as  to  the  ^uanti^,  it  may  be  stated^ 
in  round  computation,  diat  whereas  the  Bnt* 
ish  plantations  of  the  West  Indies  and  tbe 
Mauritius  produce  at  |Nresent  about  380,090' 
tons,  being  more  than  oae-third  of  all  di9 
sugar  imported  into  Europe,  the  British  Btft 
Indies  send  to  Europe  litUe  more  than  about 
1^000  tons,  of  which  7000  are  coasumod  ii 
Gieat  Britain. 

Hindostan,  no  doubt,  is  capable  c^yieUiBg 
by  a  fresh  apfdiication  of  capital,  a  voiy  laigr 
addition  to  its  present  export,  becMiBe  vast 
quantities  of  the  su^ur-plant  are  grpva  theie 
even  now  for  the  supply  <^  the  natives,  who 
use  itlarg^yinthat  blsiok  unpurified  stale  io 
which  it  bears  the  names  of  gkoar  and 
jaghery ;  but  some  years  must  deqiwe,  and 
much  ca]Htal  be  introduced  and  invested*  b^ 
fore  the  necessary  amLngements  couM  bo 
made  for  producing  and  claying  such  an  ad- 
ditional quantity,  l^yond  that  demand  of  the 
natives,  as  would  supply  the  consiiinpliQD  in 
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Bat  ewen  if  grounds  were  planted  and  ar- 
nagements  completed  in  India,  to  a  sufficiei^ 
exteot  for  growing  and  transmitting  100,000 
tons  of  sugar,  such  a  dealing  could  never  be 
deniable  in  ccMnpaoMn  with  a  West  Indian 
trade  of  equal  amoiait,  by  nason  of  that  im- 
certainty  in  the  time  of  the  supply,  and  tiiat 
ooDseqoBnt  fluctuation  in  its  price,  which  are 
iaseparaUe  firom  a  very  distant  conunerce, 
and  die  dangers  of  wluch,  in  the  case  of 
Hindostan,  are  greatly  ag^vated  by  her 
frequent  and  desdating  fiunmea*  Upon  or- 
dinary  goods,  such  uncertainty  and  fluctua* 
tkn  are  corapamtivehr  of  little  consequence ; 
but  upon  an  article  of  food  in  univernd  con- 
suBfdoo,  a  few  weeks'  delay,  or  a  short 
crop,  may  be  productive  of  so  great  and  so 
sudden  a  rise  of  prices  as  to  work  a  very 
serious  injury  to  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
English  people.  Observe  the  inequalities  in 
the  prices  of  other  oriental  produce.  In  the 
year  1825,  indigo  fluctuated  to  the  extent  of 
60  per  cent.,  cotton  upwards  of  100  per 
emt,  and  cinnamon  and  mace  200.  The 
advance,  in.  the  same  year,  of  the  great  West 
Indian  product,  sugar,  notwi^standing  the 
mania  of  speculation  then  prevailing,  Was 
oaly  ao  per  cent  {MacdonneUy  ^.  210, 
311.)  The  present  generation  may  some- 
what  overrate  its  own  intellectual  progress, 
but  it  will  scaicely  be  insensible  to  lessons 
such  as  these. 

Besides,  independently  of  all  special  con- 
siderations, we  confess  ourselTes  prejudiced 
eoouj^  to  think,  even  upon  general  grounds, 
liiat  it  is  inexpedimt  and  rash,  unless  in  very 
strong  and  clear  cases,  to  abandon  (rid  es« 
taUuSments  for  the  experiment  of  new  ones. 
The  sugar«growera  of  the  East  Indies,  who 
have  always  hitherto  done  without  us,  may 
veiy  well  do  widiout  us  still ;  but  if  we  re- 
■K>ve  the  maricet  to  Hindostan,  what  is  to 
baeome  of  the  West  Indian  capitahsts,  whose 
whoie  being  depends  upon  the  mother*coun- 
tvyt  Y*u  may  transferTOur  commeroe  from 
the  West  to  the  Bast,  bqt  remember  that  you 
oannot,  with  the  commerce,  transfer  die  ca- 
pital  too.  That  property  is  fixed  and  sunk 
upon  the  soil  of  ^rour  oolonies,  and  when 
you  cease  to  noimsh  it,  it  will  not  migrale, 
but  perish.     The  whole  of  that  is  a  dowAi- 


received  a  heavy  blow,  and  no  doubt,  at  this 
instant,  is  languishing  from  its  efiects ;  but 
is  it  therefore  fittmg  that,  like  a  savage  tribe 
encimibered  by  the  wounded  on  a  march, 
we  should  dispatch  the  suflerer  to  save  the 
trouble  of  restoring  him  ? 

A  detailed  examination  of  flie  compara- 
tive advantages  of  an  Eastern  and  a  West- 
em  sugar-trade,  with  reference  to  the  gene- 
ral WMil^  and  commerce  of  the  mother- 


country,  would  occupy  a  larger  space  than 
we  can  here  devote  to  it ;  but  die  outline  of 
the  comparison  may  be  comprehended  in 
very  few  words.  The  zemindar^  or  East  In- 
dian hmdlord,  and  the  Mar^  or  East  Indian 
manufecturer,  thou^  subjects  of  the  Britidi 
Crown,  are  not  Bntish  colonists,  and  there* 
fore  do  not  remit  to  this  country  &e  rents 
or  the  profits  which  they  derive  from  die 
growdi  or  manu&cture  of  sugar.  Those 
rents,  and  that  profit,  are  spent  not  among 
our  own  countiymen,  but  among  the  Hin- 
doos. On  die  other  hand,  the  whole  clear 
gains  of  the  British  West  Indian  planter  are 
sent  to  these  kingdoms.  Tlie  property 
thus  annually  transmitted  hither  exceeds 
4,000,000/.  sterling,  and  is  here  consumed. 
But  independently  of  the  advanta^  of  such 
an  expenditure  to  the  community  m  general, 
it  is  estimated,  xnoreover,  that  one-fourth  of 
the  whole  income  of  the  middle  and  superior 
orders  of  society,  in  Great  Britain,  die  or- 
ders to  which  the  colonial  proprietors  belong, 
finds  its  way  into  the  puUic  cofilerB.  The 
colonia]  proprietors,  therefore,  expending  be- 
tween 4,000,000/.  and  5,000,000/.  a-year  in 
this  country,  contribute  upwards  of  1 ,000,000/. 
a-year  to  the  national  revenue,  exclusively 
of  the  duties  levied  cm  the  in^rt  <^  their 
commodity. 

So  much  for  the  expenditure  of  the  West 
Indians  in  the  mother-country.  One  word 
upon  their  expenditure  in  die  colonies.  The 
commodities  consumed  l^  the  inhabitants  of 
the  West  Indies  are  almost  wholly  British. 
The  value  of  these  exports  is  between 
4,000,000/.  and  5,000,000/.  sterluog  per  an- 
num. If  the  means  of  purchase  which  they 
now  derive  firom  their  sta{^  business,  the 
production  of  sugar,  were  transferred  to  a 
population  of  Hindoos,  the  export  of  Britisb 
commodities  would  be  reducea  almost  to  no- 
thing. The  customs  e£  that  very  peculiar 
raoe,  and  the  laws  of  their  faith,  are  insu- 
peraUe  obstacles  to  any  great  increase  in 
the  difiudon  of  English  fashions  or  fabrics. 
Now,  as  Mt.  Macdonnell  observes,  it  is  upon 
habits,  customs,  and  feshions  that  commerce 
depends ;  and  while  a  coknnr  is  always  dis- 
posed to  imitate  those  of  the  parent  state, 
even  in  very  minute  particulars,  an  aborigi- 


right  and  dead  loss.     The  West  Indian  has.  'nal  population  feds  some  pride  in  rejecting 


them  for  its  own.  By  the  West  Indians — 
'  every  acttele  that  can  be  made  in  England  is 
impoIted^ftom  England.  The  steam-engines, 
the  nulls,  ccmpers,  stills  and  worms,  pots,  coals, 
bricks  and  lime,  hoes,  shovels,  and  tools  c^ 
every  description,  hoops  and  nails,  and  cloth-, 
ing,  as  a  distinguished  statesman  once  ob- 
served, from  the  crown  of  the  head  to  the 
soles  of  the  feet,  all  these  are  brought  from 
EQg^and,  an4  diffuse  activitv  throughout  every 
town  of  the  empire.'— pp..  17t,  178.         .^  - 
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If  the  sogar-growdi  of  the  West  Indies 
were  transferred  to  the  Bast,  even  the  ex- 
port  of  machinery  and  its  component  parts 
would  cease ;  for  the  very  basis  of  the  Bast 
Indian  project  is,  that  what  the  Jamaican 
does  by  machinery,  the  Hindoo  will  efiect  by 
manual  labor. 

It  is  vain,  under  such  circumstances,  to 
urge  the  greater  numerical  amount  of  the 
Eastern  population  ;  for  one  million  of  per- 
sons  who  taiwe  our  manufactures  to  the  value 
of  ahnost  5,000,000^  sterling  a-year,  are 
better  customers  than  one  hundred  millions 
who  will  absorb  but  2,000,000/.  sterling. 
Justly,  therefore,  is  it  said  by  the  acute 
writer  before  quoted, 

*  Suppose  a  British  artisan  at  present  pur- 
chases Vid,  worth  of  sugar,  he  may  safely  af- 
firm that,  of  the  elements  of  this  cost,  a  large 
portion  is  the  fruits  of  his  bbor ;  it  has  sup- 
plied earnings,  at  some  former  period,  to  him 
and  his  fomfly.  Might  it  not  be  prudent  for 
him  to  reflect  well  upon  this  circumstance,  be- 
fore  he  yields  to  the  delusion  attempted  to  be 
practised  on  him  in  resard  to  cheapness,  and 
clamors  for  sugar  produced  in  another  quar- 
ter, and  in  a  manner  quite  different  V — Mac- 
AmneK,  p.  117,8. 

The  last,  and  perhaps  the  most  important 
of  all  the  considerations  that  afiect  the  com- 
parison between  the  resources  of  the  East 
and  the  West,  is  this — ^*hat  if,  after  fair  ex- 
periment in  the  West,  free  labor,  to  the  re- 
quisite extent,  shall  have  been  found  unat- 
tainable there,  and  the  colonial  establish- 
ments of  England  shall  thus  eventually  fail 
her,  the  means  of  production  in  the  East  will 
then  be  just  as  available  as  if  put  in  requi- 
sition at  the  present  moment.  But  the  con- 
verse is  far  from  being  true ;  for  if,  aban- 
doning the  capital  embarked  in  the  West, 
you  apply  your  resources  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  sugar-cultivation  in  the  East,  and 
the  harvest  there  disappoint  you,  in  average 
(joantity,  in  average  price,  or  in  certainty  of 
tmie,  then  a  return  to  West  Indian  produc- 
tion is  impossible.  The  West  Indian  ma- 
nuiacture,  unlike  that  of  the  E^st  Indies,  is 
carried  on  with  a  vast  amount  of  plant,  ma- 
chinery,  and  other  fixed  capital,  which,  on 
the  departure  of  the  trade,  will  have  been 
broken  up ;  and  when,  after  your  ^ure  in 
the  East,  you  revert  to  your  West  Indian 
colonist  for  a  renewal  of  his  commerce,  you 
will  find  his  estates  dismantled,  and  the  sources 
of  his  production  choked.  His  negroes,  fireed 
by  the  recent  law,  and  held  together  by  no 
inducement  of  adequate  wages  or  reward, 
will  then  have  been  scaittered  idly  and  wildly 
over  the  land ;  and  the  entire  colonial  mass 
will  have  become  as  a  decomposed  body. 


which  you  will  strive  in  vain  to  reammate 
with  the  spirit  of  industry.  Thus  your  riews 
are  frustrated — your  sup{^ies  are  dried  up— 
and  the  vacuum  which  your  deficioicy  has 
left  in  the  sugar-nuuket,  is  filled,  if  at  aU, 
by  the  produce  of  your  stave-trading  neigh- 
bors. 

England,  therefore,  is  admonished  by  every 
ccmsideration,  that,  instead  of  hazarcUng  het 
resources  to  start  a  new  trade,  the  should 
direct  her  efforts  to  maintain  the  old  one, 
which  is  just  ebbing  bek)w  the  profit  mark, 
and,  if  not  banked  up,  will  leave  its  chaimd 
dry,  and  the  capital  embarked  on  it  apoood. 
If  she  suflfer  that  to  happen,  she  will  have 
lost  incalculably  more  than  all  Vhich  could 
ever  be  gained  from  the  fullest  realizatioQ 
of  her  oriental  visions. 

But  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  com- 
parative capabilities  of  die  Eastern  and  of 
the  Western  Indies,  it  seems  to  us  to  be 
somewhat  extraordinary  that  any  favor  should 
attach  at  this  day  to  a  propoaed  for  equal, 
izing  the  duties  on  their  sugars.     If  we  are 
right  in  the  conclusk>n  which  we  have  drawn, 
and  for  which  we  have  vouched  Mr.  Htt8> 
kiason's  authority,  that  the  cost  of  produdofr 
sugar  in  the  East  must  exceed  (by  several 
shillings  per  cwt.  beyond  the  dij^rence  of 
duty)  the  cost  of  producing  sugar  in  the 
Wes^  then  the  equalization  of  the  dirty  can 
have  no  efiect  in  lowering  the  general  price 
to  the  English  consumer — since  the  East  In- 
dian produce  must  still  be  sold  the  dearer  of 
the  two.     I^  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be 
thought  that  we  have  taken  an  erroneoos 
view,  and  that  the  East  Indian  could  really, 
if  relieved  from  the  extra  duty  of  8^.,  sell 
his  sugar  in  England  chei^r  than  the  Weet 
Indian  sugar  could  be  sold  here,  then  the 
peculiarities  of  the  condition  in  which  the 
black  population  of  the  West  Indian  Colo- 
nies are  placed  would  seem  to  be  a  sufficient 
reason  against  calling  a  new  labor  into  com- 
petition with  theirs---espectdly  at  a  criM 
like  the  present.     Nor  does  this  part  of  the 
cLT^ment  confine  itself  to  the  sole  considera- 
tion of  the  negro's  welftuns.     In  aid  of  hie 
claim  we  bring  also  to  beaiv — and  it  is  not 
a  little  satisfactory  to  find  them  at  lengdi 
coinciding, — the  claim  of  the  West  Indum 
proprietor, — 4he  speciality  and  strength  of 
whose  case,  as  between  him  and  his  East 
Indian  rival,  will  be  foimd  in  this,  that,  under 
the  Navigation  Acts,  the  West  Indians,  as 
we  have  already  intimated,  are  subjected  to 
a  series  of  commercial  restrictions,  fiom 
which  the  East  Indians  are  exempt 

The  followmg  sti^ements  are  condensed 
from  the  evidence  kid  befive  the  Board  of 
Trade  in  1880  :— 
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Of  codfish,  a  main  article  in  the 
negro's  food,  the  total  quantity 
annually  consumed  in  the  West 
Indian  colonies,  appears  to  be 
348,449  quintals;  and  the  loss 
sustained  by  Uie  obligation 
which  the  law  imposes  of  im- 
porting  this  fish  from  Newfound- 
land, rather  than  from  a  cheaper 
market,  such  as  that  of  New 
York,  amounts,  in  prices,  to      ,      £53,312 

And  in  freight,  to  .        .        .      £22,232 

Of  herrings  and  other  fish,  the 
consumption  appears  to  be 
137,337  oarrels ;  and  the  loss  in 
price  sustained  by  the  obliga- 
tion to  import  them  from  Eng- 
land, rather  than  from  a  cheaper 
market,  is  lOs.  per  barrel,  or    . 

On  staves,  lumber,  shingles,  hoops, 
flour,  and  rice,  the  loss  sustained 
by  the  obligation  to  import  from 
the  British  rlorth  American  pro- 
vinces, rather  than  from  the 
cheaper  market  of  the  United 
States,  amounts,  in  prices,  to  . 
— — —  in  freights,  to 
and  in  other  miscellaneous 
charges,  specified  by  the  evi- 
dence,to  .... 

On  imported  manufactures,  and 
exported  produce,  the  loss  sus- 
tained by  the  exclusion  of  the 
Mother  Country,  from  the 
cheaper  markets  specified  in 
the  evidence,  pEurticularly  the 
United  States,  amounts,  in 
prices,  to  ....    £372,575 

and  in  freights,  to     .        .        .    £513^24 


£88,677 
£94,801 


£187,576 


Total 


£1,399,665 


From  this  amount  is  to  be  deduct- 
ed a  sum  received  by  certain 
colonies  for  purposes  of  local 
government,  m  consequence  of 
the  modem  alterations  in  the 
colonial  policy  of  the  mother 
country     .....       £7,312 


And  the  balance  of  loss  to  the  Co- 

kxiiesis £1,392,353 

Of  this  loss,  £291,353  are  borne  by  rum, 
cofiee,  cotton,  and  other  miscellaneous  arti- 
cies  ;  and  sugar  bears  the  whole  of  the  re 
mainder,  being  £1,101,000  sterling.  In  the 
year  to  which  these  accounts  relate,  the  num< 
ber  of  tons  of  West  Indian  sugar  imported 
was  198,619,  being  six  or  seven  thousand 
less  than  the  now  computed  total  of  205,000 ; 
and  thus,  in  that  year,  the  loss  per  cwt«  was 
calculated  at  five  shillings  and  sixpence,  three 
farthings.  On  the  larger  amount  of  supplies 
requir^  to  produce  the  additional  six  or 
seven  thoussuid  tons,  the  k>ss,  of  course, 
would  be  nearly^  though  not  quite,  in  the 
same  proportion.     Some  slight  alteratioQs  in 


the  regulation  of  colonial  intercourse  have 
been  made  since  that  evidence  was  taken  ; 
but  they  can  have  caused  no  material  difier- 
ence  in  the  amount  of  the  chai^.     We  take, 
therefore,  5«.  6d.  per  cwt.  to  be  the  loss  on 
these  restrictions,  ^none  of  which  are  appli. 
cable  to  East  Indian  sugar.'     The  only  com- 
pensation  to  the  West  Indians  for  this  posi- 
tive loss,  is  a  difiference  of  8s.  per  cwt.  less 
in  the  duty.     The  difierence  has  been  fixed 
at  8«.,  pardy  in  respect  of  the  5s.  6d.  for  the 
restriction,  which  the  West  Indians  bear 
while  the  East  Indians  do  not ;  and  partlv  in 
respect  of  the  superior  quality  of  the  East 
Indian  sugar,  denved  firom  the  double  boil- 
ing which  it  has  undergone  before  its  em- 
biu'kation.     From  that  part  of  the  charge 
which  respects  the  superiority  of  quali^, 
amounting  to  2s.  M.  of  the  Ss.y  there  seems 
no  ground  for  relieving  the  East  Indian  while 
the  superiority  continues ;   and  if  the  re- 
mainder, of  the  8«.  is  to  be  taken  off,  it  can 
jusdy  be  done  only  on  condition  of  a  removal 
of  the  equivalent  restrictions  on  the  West 
Indian  trade.     The  West  Indian  colonists 
are  entided  to  say,  **  If  the  exactions  are  to 
be  equal,  let  the  immunities  be  equal  too.     If 
we  are  to  fare  no  better  than  our  rivals  as 
to  the  rate  of  impost,  let  us  faro  no  worse  as 
to  the  cost  of  manufacture.     If  the  Eastern 
produce  is  to  be  free  firom  all  countervailing 
taxation,  let  not  the  general  national  bounty, 
on  the  North  American  and  other  commerce, 
be  thrown  wholly  upon  the  industry  of  the 
West.     Those  who  come  to  market  at  equal 
duties  should  come  also   on  equal  terms. 
As  often,  therefore,  as  you  take  a  shilling  in 
duty  from  East  Indian  sugar,  you  are  bound 
in  common  justice  to  take  off  a  shilling  in 
restrictions  upon  West  Indian  intercourse.' 

This  protection,  then,  is  one  which,  even 
on  a  ground  of  justice  to  the  planter,  inde- 
pendently of  any  sympathy  wiUi  the  negro, 
no  goyemment  can  deny,  if  it  assume  that 
East  Indian  sugar  would  be  able,  were  the 
duties  equalized,  to  compete  in  price  with  the 
sugar  of  the  West.  But  we  mean  to  put  the 
proposition  mucti  more  broadly.  Avowing, 
as  we  fairiy  do,  the  belief  that  it  is  not  t^ 
cheapness  of  East  Indian  produce  which, 
even  at  equal  duties,  the  West  Indian  sugar 
has  to  fearrwe  state  it  as  our  conviction  tbeit, 
at  all  events, — and  without  entering  into  any 
relative  questions  as  to  East  Indian  or  other 
competing  produce, — the  removal  of  these 
restrictions  on  the  West  Indian  manufiicture 
is  absolutely  indispensable,  to  afford  any 
chance  of  escape  for  the  planters  or  of  ame. 
lioration  for  the  ne^iQoes.  It  is  b^  this  re- 
lief alone  that  the  nse  of  prices,  inevitably 
consequent  on  the  emancipation  of  the  la- 
borers, can  be  prevented  firom  rwiching  a 
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pdbdt)  at  which  the  Bn^^ish  oonmnien  would 
become  impatienty  and  demand  the  admission 
of  alave-grown  socars.  Such  a  relief  may, 
indeed,  retard  a  litue  the  growth  of  our  Nordi 
American  colonies,  by  diminishing  their  pre- 
sent  trade  of  supply  to  the  West  mdies  :  but 
without  such  a  relief  the  West  Indies  will 
speedily  be  reduced  to  a  state  in  which  they 
will  take  no  supplies  at  all,  either  from  Cana^ 
da  and  Nova  Scotia  or  from  any  other  quar- 
ter ;  andy  at  any  rate,  we  are  aware  oi  no 
princif^e  which  would  require  Great  Britain 
to  continue  a  bounty  to  one  risings  set  of  co- 
lonies, at  the  risk  of  wholly  sinkmg  another, 
and  of  rendering  utteriy  fruitless  all  the  ef- 
forts of  humanity  for  the  African  races,  and 
all  the  vast  expenditures  -wtis^  those  effi>rts 
have  involved. 

Nor  can  the  West  Indian  now  be  told  as 
heretofore,  that  a  reduction  of  5<«  6<i.  in  his 
expenses  will  afford  him  no  substantial  bene- 
fit.  So  long  as  a  part  o  1  his  produce  con- 
stituted a  surplus,  and  was  obliged  to  seek  its 
maiket  on  the  continent,  it  was  undoubtedly 
true  that  no  such  relief  could  materially  have 
assisted  him,  because^  the  sales  on  the  conti- 
nent and  in  England  had  necessarily  one 
common  level,  and  the  low  prices  to  which 
the  slave-trade  was  always  depressmg  the 
produce  s<^d  abroad  kept  low  pnces  likewise 
here.  But  now,  when  the  contracted  pro. 
duetion  of  the  colonies  will  leave  no  surplus 
at  all  for  eiqportation  to  the  continent,  the 
continental  and  the  British  prices,  having  no 
longer  any  intercommunication,  will  cease  to 
levd  themselves  together.  And,  in  conse- 
quence, the  British  planter  will  now  derive  in 
die  British  market— ^md  be  able  to  impart  to 
the  British  consumer — the  real  ben^t  of  any 
remission. 

While  colonies  were  cultivated  only  by 
slaves,  there  was,  a  strong  conscimtious  ob- 
jection to  any  policy,  which,  by  relieving;  the 
plants,  would  mdirec^  tend  to  the  ccmtmua- 
tion  of  the  negro's  toil :  but  every  generous 
feeling  which,  antecedently  to  the  Act  of  8 
and  4  W^  IV.,  was  in  operatk>n  aganut  the 
British  colonist,  must  now  and  hencefor^ 
work  in  Ms  favor :  for  he  wUl  be  no  longer 
the  possessor  of  a  capital  invested  in  slaves, 
but  an  emf^oyer  of  free  labor;  andengaged, 
not  merely  by  public  opinion  or  personal 
feeling,  but  by  direct  pecuniary  interest,  in 
the  extinction  of  slavery.  He  is  become^ 
tiierefore,  the  natural  and  zedous  ally  of  the 
abolitionists,  and  the  only  eflfective  agent  for 
the  civilization  of  the  negroes. 

If,  imder  a  continuance  of  ^  restrictions, 
the  expense  of  free  labor  woukl  obliffe  the 
dealer  to  add  0^.  per  cwt,  a  remission  of 
those  restrictions  equivalent  to  bs.  6(2.  will 
en^e  him  to  limit  the  jeidvanoe  of  price  to 


8t.  M.  This  has  a  doufafo  advantage.  It 
vasdy  diminishes  the  danger,  winch  we  hate 
already  deprecated,  of  an  impatient  cry  for 
slave-crown  produce,  by  lightening  the  con. 
sumer  s  expense  for  the  produce  of  fi-ee  fau 
bor ;  and  it  prevents  the  abandonment  of 
colonial  establishments,  by  keeping  xsp  tin 
consumptkm  of  a  poor  hat  numerous  da« 
of  buyers,  who,  if  the  full  burthen  had  been 
retained,  would  have  been  unable  to  contimie 
their  purchases.  The  importance  of  tfab 
last  consideratioQ  will  not  rail  to  impress  die 
reader,  when  he  reflects  that  the  prospects 
of  the  negroes'  general  improvement,  no  km 
than  the  comfort  of  the  people  at  home,  and 
the  interests  of  our  oc^niu  commerce,  de- 
pend  almost  wholly  on  the  extent  to  wUch 
West  Indian  industry  can  be  maintained  at 
presenL  If  by  rendering  prices  moderate, 
and  consumption  general,  throi;^  a  judickxii 
relaxation,  we  can  so  counteract  ^  disad- 
vantage  of  the  increased  cost  occasioned  b^ 
the  substitution  of  free  for  dave  labcnr,  as  to 
keep  colonial  cultivation  for  the  British  mar- 
ket, during  the  next  few  years,  up  to  any- 
thing like  a  consideral^e  proportion  of  its  dd 
extent — then,  although  it  must  be  admitted 
that  our  colonies  mH  still  have  lost  mudi, 
(with  reference  especiaDv  to  die  produce 
once  exported  by  them  to  ue  continent,  iducfa 


is  irreparable  in  every  view,)  we  shaH  still 
have  accomplished  a  most  important  result 
We  shall  have  saved  two-thirds,  perhaps  fife- 
sixths  of  our  colonial  possessions  from  nun, 
and  their  negro-peasantiy  from  desertioo, 
idleness,  and  demoralization;  and  we  shall 
have  preserved  the  vital  principle  of  our  West 
Indian  commerce,  to  be  extended  hereafier 
as  occasion  may  mature  itself. 

Do  what  we  may,  however,  the  plain,  dis- 
agreeable truth  still  is,  that  we  can,  m  no  pes- 
sible  mode,  avoid  a  loss  in  some  shape  or 
other,  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  difi^nce  in 
price  between  free  and  slave  labor.  We 
may  distribute  and  apportion  that  loss ;  but 
we  cannot  get  rid  of  it.  We  have  for  a  vast 
number  of  years  carried  on  a  trade  in  sugar, 
in  which  we  netted,  by  the  labor  of  slaves,  a 
profit  of  9s.  or  10s.  per  cwL  beyond  what 
wecould  otherwise  have  attained.  We  have 
now,  by  a  great  naticmal  enactment,  given 
up  that  profUi  But  having  so  ^ven  it  op, 
we  must  patiently  bear  the  privation,  and  not 
deceive  ourselves  into  a  supposition,  that,  b^ 
any  arran^ment  or  contrivance  between 
one  set  of  mterests  and  anoCher^  we  can— at 
least  for  a  k>ng  time  to  come— retrieve  a  sin- 
le  penny  of  what  we  have  fairiy  surren- 
ered. 

Yet  periiaps  eventually,  even  widi  a  view 
to  profit  &e  present  mamtenance  of  the  West 
Indian  plantations  may  prove  kself  a  roeerare 
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of  no  un^roducdve  character.     We  have  al- 
ready pointed  out  the  prohability  that  our  fo- 
reign rivals,  from  the  new  circumstances  of 
the  times,   and  most  especially  from    the 
emancipation  of  the  British  slaves,  will  hence- 
forth be  more  than  ever  exposed  to  those 
perils  of  insurrection  and  devastation  by  which 
St.  Domingo  was  lost  to  France.     We  have 
shown  how  surely  a  successful  revolt  in  any 
one  quarter  must  be  the  signal  for  similar 
explosions  in  others ;  and  by  what  cogent 
and  not  tardy  causes  the  region  and  reign  of 
'  slavery  are  likely  to  be  narrowed.     We  hold 
it  to  be  clear,  at  all  events,  that  whenever 
any  effectual  check  shall  be  given  to  the 
fresh  importation  of  slaves,  the  foreign  colo- 
nies, from  the  insufficient  proportion  of  their 
female  to  their  male  negroes,  and  from  their 
inexperience  in  those  arts  of  amelioration  by 
which  the  British  planters  have  held  their 
slave-population  together,  must  rapidly  lose 
that  great  command  of  cheap  labor  which  at 
present  enables  them  to  strive  so  advanta- 
gieously  against  Elngland  in  the  production  of 
sugar.     But  if^  while  these  defections  are 
beginning  to  take  place  in  the  productive 
powers   of  neighboring  colonies,  those  of 
Great  Britain  shall  have  been  enabled,  by 
the  proposed  remissions  in  aid  of  free  labor, 
lo  maintain  their  extensive   productions  at 
five-sixths,  or  even  two-thirds,  of  its  present 
amount,  by  negroes  working  for  wages,  our 
ookMiial  industry  must  stand  upon  a  basis 
more  firm  and  lasting  than  slavery  could 
ever  have  constructed.     Our  emancipated 
Creoles,  gradually  learning,  from  their  new 
state  of  society,  and  from  their  nnore  equal 
intercourse  with  the  whites,  to  entertain  arti- 
ficial wants  and  appetites,  and  more  and  more 
generally  accustoming  themselves,  as  their 
growing  population  diminishes  their  facilities 
of  comfortable  subsistence,  to  engage  in  sti- 
pendiary  labor  as  the  only  means  by  which 
such  wants  and  appetites  can  be  gratified, 
will  form  a  commumty  of  laborers  ready  and 
able  to  extend  the  operations  of  the  British 
planter  in  the  contmental  markets,  as  the 
produce  of  the  foreign  colonies  falls  off;  for 
the  diminution  of  foreign  production  will  have 
been  raising  prices  in  those  markets  towards 
their  proper  level— that  is,  towards  the  level 
at  which  free  labor  may  be  employed  with  a 
profit;   and  when  this  lev^,  which  is  the 
only  natural  one,  shall  have  been  so  attained 
m  the  foreign  markets,  the  British  West  In- 
dians, possessing  the  exclusive  advantage  of 
an  established  population  of  stipendiaiy  ne- 
groes,  may  fairly  expect  to  become  the  prin- 
cipal sugar-merchantB  of  Europe;   or,  at 
least,  their  onl^  important  competitors  are 
Kkely  to  be  the  East  Indian  cultivators,  who 
then,  at  pricea  <o  much  incnowt,  may  be 
tot.  vt.  30 


able,  though  they  be  not  now,  to  transmit 
their  sugar  with  advantage.  This  addition 
to  the  colonial  commerce  of  England,  and 
the  consequent  increase  of  her  shipping,  and 
of  all  the  manufactures  and  provisions  which 
she  would  supply  to  the  negroes  in  their  ad- 
vancing demand  for  the  artificial  comforts  of 
life,  would  go  far  to  compensate,  in  new 
modes  of  revenue,  the  relaxations  which  we 
have  been  recommending  in  the  code  of  co- 
lonial intercourse. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  once  more, 
and  earnestly,  pressing  on  the  public  mind 
the  consideration  of  the  state  into  which  the 
emancipated  negroes  must  fall,  if  cultivation 
be  discontinued  to  an  extent  which  shall 
break  up  the  employment  of  labor.  To  hava 
given  freedom  to  your  negroes  is  to  have 
paid  but  half  your  long-accumulated  debt : 
liith  freedom  you  must  give  the  moans  of 
industry,  or  you  will  not  have  provided  the 
opportunities  of  civilization  and  improvement 
due  from  you.  The  only  fair  chance  for 
their  social,  or  moral,  or  religious  advance, 
ment,  is  the  presence  and  example  of  Euro- 
pean  employers,  of  European  teachers,  of 
European  manners,  and  of  European  mo- 
tives.  Continue  to  find  them  occupation  with 
adequate  recompense — give  them  an  option 
of  labor  with  their  liberty — and  the  arts  and 
the  virtues  of  life  may  grow  up  and  thrive ; 
but  if  all  you  restore  to  them  is  their  idleness, 
you  have  made  them  the  most  pernicious  of 
presents.  The  fertile  soil  and  the  relaxing 
climate  wiU  speedily  resolve  them  into  their 
aboriginal  baroarism.  Hordes  of  irreclaim- 
able savages  will  take  the  place  of  a  "Chris- 
tian population  and  a  civilized  societtr.  Th© 
foreign  slave-trade,  no  longer  forced  to  fetch 
its  cargoes  from  distant  Africa,  will  be  com- 
modiously  supplied  by  Creole  kidnappers,  in 
short  safe  runs  from  the  English  islands.  You 
will  see  your  busy  ports  converted  into  riotous 
dens  of  black  buccanneers,  and  the  flags  of 
the  negro  pirates  insulting  all  that  wide  ar. 
chipelago.  Africa  will  Imve  had  her  revenge, 
but  Freedom,  Justice,  and  Religion  no 
€unends. 


NOTE 


Ccwxmxng  an  Article  in  Na  C  V. 

Wb  have  received  from  Dr.  Keith,  author 
of  a  work  on  the  *  Prophecies,'  which  we  re- 
viewed in  this  Number,  a  letter  contradicting 
certain  statements  in  that  reviewal,  and  which 
the  writer  requests  us  to  insert  in  this  place, 
pr.  Kieith\  latter  kao  kog  in  itsal£  and  would 
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have  required  so  much  oonunent  from  us,  that 
we  couIq  not,  under  any  circumstances,  have 
complied  with  this  request ;  but  it  contains 
distinct  infcnrmation  that  a  detailed  Answer  to 
our  Article  on  his  book  is  about  to  be  pub- 
lished in  a  separate  form.  The  Doctor  (xmld 
hardly  expect  us  to  recur  twice  to  the  sub- 
ject ; — aoa  it  would,  therefore,  have  been  due 
to  his  own  interests  that  we  should  wait  for 
the  appearance  of  this  tract 


NOTE 


7b  the  Artick  on  Cookers  Memoirs  of  Lord  Bo- 
lingbroke  in  No.  CVffl. 

Thb  intelligent  writer  of  some  remarks  on 
this  article  in  No.  LXXXV.  of  the  Priming 
Machine  has  addressed  to  us  a  letter,  in  which 
he  affords  still  further  confirmation  of  our 
opinioo  as  to  what  he  justly  calls  '  the  nUj^ 
weries  and  blunders'  of  Mr.  Cooke's  book. 
One  point  on  which  we  spoke  with  some  de- 
gree of  hesitation,  namely  the  date  oi  the  first 
Sublication  of  BoUnffbroke's  *  famous  letter  to 
lir  William  Windham,'  our  correspondent 
.has  a$cartamed  to  be  as  we  had  suspected; 
and  the  matter  is  so  important  to  Lord  Bo- 
liDgbrdce's  histcury,  and  so  conclusive  as  to 


I  the  ignorance  and  nesligenoe  of  his  iQidship's 
I  recent  biographer,  tnat  we  think  it  worth 
while  to  subjoin  our  Correspondentfs  comment 
upon  it.  He  says,  *  In  addition  to  the  reanoB 
I  assigned  in  the  Quarterly  Review  fw  be- 
!  lievmff  that  the  letter  to  Windham  was  hoc 
vrinM  at  the  time  at  which  it  professes  to 
nave  been  (and  probably  was)  written,  several 
passages  mieht  have  been  quoted  from  it 
which  show  uiat  the  author  had  no  intemioQ 
of  publishing  it  inmiediately,  if  at  all.  Bat, 
in  point  of  met,  it  was  certainly  bequeathed 
to  Mallet  only  tn  manueerift.  His  copy,  Ikat 
which  he  eeni  to  the  printers^  is  in  the  Museum, 
along  with  all  the  other  manuscripts  left  to 
Him  for  puhlication  by  Bolingbroke.  It  is  not 
in  Bolingbroke's  haad,  nor  are  any  of  the  other 
papers,  but  it  is,  like  the  rest,  corrected  througk- 
out  by  his  lordship.  More  than  one  amanuen- 
sis had  been  employed  on  it' 

We  have  examined  the  MS.  in  the  Museym 
(4964,  A.  Plut  CXVI.  £.),  and  find  the  case 
to  be  as  stated  by  our  correspcHident,  except- 
ing that  some  entire  pages  towards  the  con- 
clusion are  in  Bolingbroke's  own  handwriting. 

This  discovery  appears  to  us  to  confirm  our 
suspicion  to  absolute  certainty — to  give  a  to- 
tally new  turn  to  the  most  important  part  of 
Bohngbroke's  history — and,  moreover,  to  me 
the  coup  de  grace  to  Mr.  Wingrove  Cocce's 
contemptible  compilatiaD. 
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Art.  L — Die  ibnUsche  P&pste^  ihre  Kirche 
und  ihre  Staai  im  sechszehnUn  und  sieb- 
zekntenJahrhundert.  Von  Leopold  Ranke. 
Erster  band.     Berlin.     1835. 

{The  Popes  of  Rome,  their  Church  and  State 
during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  Cen- 
turies.) 

Wb  envy  the  diApassionate  and  phflosophi- 
cal  serfenity  with  which  the  German  histo- 
rian may  conteniplate  the  most  remarkable 
and  characteristic  pordoo  of  the  annals  of 
modem  Europe — the  rise,  progress,  and 
iofluence  of  the  Papal  power.  In  diis 
country,  the  ^ll*reviving,  and,  it  is  almost  to 
be  feared,  unextinguishable  animosity  be- 
tween the  conflicting  religious  parties,  the 
unfortunate  connection  with  the  political  feuds 
and  hostilities  of  our  cTwn  days,  would  almost 
inevitably,  ^en  if  involuntarily,  color  the 
page  of  the  writer ;  while  perfect  and  unim- 
passioned  equability  would  provoke  the  sus- 
picious  and  sensitive  jealousy  of  the  reader, 
to  whichevrtr  party  he  might  beldnc.  On 
one  side  thefe  is  an  awful  and  sacrfed  rever- 
ence for  the  chair  of  ^  Peter,  which  would 
shrink  from  examinhig  too  closely  even  the 
political  iniquities,  ^hich  the  most  zealous 
Roman  Cathdic  cannot  altogether  veil  from 
his  reluctant  and  half-averted  gaze ;  while, 
on  the  other,  the  whole  Papal  history  is 
looked  upon  as  one  vast  and  unvarying  sys- 
tem of  fraud,  superstition,  and  tyranny.  In 
truth— notwithstanding  the  apparently  uni- 
form plan  of  the  Papal  policy — notwithstand- 
ing tlvB  rapid  succession  of  ecclesiastics,  who, 
elected  in  general  at  a  late  period  of  life, 
occupied  the  spiritual  throne  of  the  Vatican 
— the  annals  of  few  kingdoms,  when  more 
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profoundly  considered,  pdtssess  greater  vUri^ 
ety,  are  more  strongly  modified  by  the  genius 
of  successive  ages,  or  are  more  influenced 
by  die  personal  character  of  the  reigning 
soverei^.  Yet,  in  8(11  times,  to  the  Roman 
Catholid  the  dazzling  halo  of  sanctity,  to  ther 
Protestant  the  thick  darkncfss  which  has 
gathered  round  the  pontifical  tiara,  has  ob- 
scured the  peculiar  and  distinctive  linea- 
ments  of  the  Gregories,  and  Innocents,  aai 
Alexanders.  As  a  whole,  the  Papal  history 
has  been  by  no  means  deeply  stucued,  or  dis- 
tinctly  unoerstood ;  in  no  country  has  the 
modern  spiritual  empire  of  Rome  found  its 
Lfvy  or  its  Polybius ;  no  masterly  hand  has 
traced  the  changes  in  its  political  relations  to* 
the  rest  of  Eui'ope  from  the  real  date  of  its 
i^mporal  power,  its  alliance  with  the  Prank- 
ish monarchs — nor  the  vicissitudes  of  its  for- 
lanes  during  its  long  struggle  for  supremacy. 
AlnK>st  at  me  same  time  me  slave  of  the  tur- 
bulent barons  of  Roknagna,  or  of  the  feroi 
clous  populace  6f  the  city,  and  the  powerful 
protector  of  the  freedom  of  the  young  Italian 
republics — ^the  unwearied  and  at  length  vic- 
torious antagohist  of  the  German  emperors 
— the  dictator  of  transalpine  Europe ; — now 
an  exile  from  the  imperial  and  HohF  City, 
yet  in  exile  swaying  the  destinies  of  king- 
doms— ^triumphing  ev6n  over  its  own  civil 
dissensions,  and  concentrating  its  power,  aftdr 
it  had  been  split  asm^der  by  schisms  ahfibs^ 
of  centuries,  not  nerelv  unenfeebled,  but  ap- 
parently wi^  increased  energy  and  ao^tion : 
— no  subject  would  ofl[er  a  more  imposing  or 
more  noble  theme  for  a  great  historian  than 
that  of  Papal  Rome ;  none  #ould  demand 
higher  qualifications— the  inost  laborious 
inquiry,  the  most  profound  knowledge  of 
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human  nature^  the  most  vivid  and  picturesque 
powers  of  description,  the  most  dignified  su- 
periority to  all  the  prepossessions  of  age,  of 
country,  and  of  creed. 

Of  all  periods  in  the  Papal  history,  none 
perhaps  is  less  known  to  the  ordinary  reader, 
in  this  country  at  least,  than  that  compre- 
hended withm  the  work  of  Mr.  Ranke,  the 
centuiies  which  immediately  followed  the 
RefomKUion.  Just  about  the  time  of  that 
grea.  sera  m  the  religious  and  civil  history  of 
manknd,  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  the  extra, 
ordinary  characters  of  the  ruling  pontiflfe, 
and  the  prominent  part  which  they  took  m 
the  afl^rs  of  Europe,  hanre  familiarized  the 
least  diligent  readers  of  history  with  the 
names  and  the  acts  of  Alexander  VL,  of 
Julius  II.,  and  of  Leo  X.  The  late  Mr. 
Roscoe's  life  of  the  latter  pontiff,  though, 
from  its  feebler  and  less  finishod  execution, 
it  disappointed  the  Expectations  raised  by 
^t  of  Loienzo  de'  Medici,  filled  up  some 
part  of  this  chasm  in  our  history.  But,  af^Qr 
the  Protestant  nations  of  Europe  had  seceded 
from  the  dominion  of  Rome,  tney  seemed  to 
have  taken  no  great  interest  in  the  state  of  the 
Papacy ;  they  cared  not  to  inquire  by  what 
hands  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  were 
wielded,  now  that  they  were  beyond  their 
sphere  :  so  that  they  scarcely  perceived  the 
erocts  of  the  Reformation  itself  upon  the 
Papal  system,  the  secret  revolution  in  the 
court  of  Rome  and  in  the  whole  of  its  po- 
licy, the  different  relation  assumed  by  the 
Papal  power  towards  that  part  of  Europe 
which  still  acknowledged  its  authority. 

This  extraordinarjt  fact,  of  the  silent  re- 
tirement of  the  Papal  power  almost  entirely 
within  its  ecclesiastical  functions ;  the  com- 
plete subordination  of  the  temporal  interests 
of  the  Pope,  as  an  Italian  prince,  to  those  of 
his  spiritual  supremacy;  the  renovation  of 
the  Papal  energy  in  its  contracted  dominion, 
over  Southern  Europe  and  its  foreign  pos- 
sessions; its  confirmed  and  consolidated 
power  in  the  countries  which  had  not  re- 
jected its  supremacy,  from  the  higher  per- 
sonal character  of  the  pontiffs,  who,  from 
this  time,  if  darkened,  to  our  judgment,  by 
the  varying  shades  of  bigotry,  were  inva- 
riably men  of  hi^  moral  character,  and  of 
earnest  and  serious  piety ;  the  extension  of 
its  influence  by  the  activity  of  the  Religious 
Orders,  more  pcurticularly  the  new  institution 
of  the  Jesuits ;  the  assumption  of  the  gene- 
ral education  of  the  peop|p  by  this  most 
skilfully  organized  and  sagaciously  adminis- 
tered community ; — ^these  subjects  have  been 
first  placed  in  a  clear  and  attractive  point  of 
view  by  Professor  Ranke.  If  we  should  find 
a  fault  in  the  history  before  us,  it  would  be 
that  on  which  we  are  most  rarely  called  upon 


to  animadvert,  especially  in  German  writers. 
Brevity  is  an  oflfence  against  which  our  stat- 
utes are  seldom  put  in  -force.  StiU  where 
the  author  has  made  such  laborious  and 
extensive  researches,  and  where  his  subject 
possesses  so  much  inherent  interest,  we  could 
have  wished  at  times  that  he  was  less  rapid, 
concise,  and  compressed — ^we  ooukl  have 
borne  greater  fulness  of  devebpment,  a 
more  detailed  exposition  of  the  course  of 
events,  and  of  the  motives  of  the  mflueDtial 
agents — more  of  the  life  and  circumstanoe 
of  history.  In  many  parts  the  present  reads 
like  a  bold  and  vigorous  outline  for  &  larger 
work.  But  having  exhausted  our  critKal 
fastidiousness  on  tluB  point,  we  have  only  the 
more  gralifyiBg  duty  of  expressing  our  high 
estimate  of  the  value  of  the  present  volume, 
and  our  confident  reliance  on  the  brilliant 
promise  of  those  which  are  to  folk>w.  To 
the  high  qualifications  of  profouDd  research, 
careful  accuracy,  great  fhimess  and  candor, 
with  a  constant  refesence  to  the  genius  and 
spirit  of  each  suocessive  age,  common  to  the 
historians  of  Germany,  Mr.  Ranke  adds  the 
charm  of  a  singularly  lucid,  terse,  and  agree- 
able style.  We  do  not  scruple  to  risk  our 
judgment  on  this  point,  which  it  is  sometimes 
thought  presumptuous  in  any  one  but  a  nap 
tive  to  pronounce;  as  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  that  for  an  historical  style,  which,  above 
all  others,  demands  fluency,  vivacity,  and 
perspicuity,  there  can  be  no  testinnony  more 
valuable  than  the  pleasure  and  facility  with 
which  it  is  read  by  foreigners. 

Mr.  Ranke  is,  we  believe,  the  colleague  of 
Mr.  von  Raumer  in  the  historical  depart- 
ment at  the  University  of  Berlin ;  and  there 
can  be  no  better  proof  of  the  wisdom  with 
which  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  system 
of  Prussian  education  is  conducted,  than  the 
selection,  or  indeed  the  command,  of  two 
such  men  as  connected  with  this  disdnguisbed 
province  of  public  instruction. 

Before  we  enter  on  the  consideration  of 
Mr.  Ranke's  history,  it  is  right  to  give  some 
account  of  his  labors  in  searching  out  origi- 
nal sources  of  information,  in  order  that  we 
may  justly  appreciate  the  diligence  of  the 
writer,  and  the  authority  of  his  statements. 
We  are  the  more  anxious  to  do  this,  because 
the  Professor  seems  to  have  derived  great 
advantage  from  collections,  the  existence  of 
which,  at  least  to  the  extent  and  value  descnb- 
ed  in  his  preface,  is  little  suspected.  Hav- 
ing exhausted  the  archives  of  Berlin,  Mr. 
Ranke  proceeded  to  Vienna.  Vienna  has 
long  been  a  great  centre  of  European  politics. 
Besides  the  relations  of  Austria  with  Ger- 
many— from  her  connections  with  Spain, 
with  Belgium,  with  Lombardy,  and  with 
Rome,  the  imperial  archives  have  been  con- 
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stantly  accamnlating  their  treasures  of  public 
documents.     The  court  of  Viexuia  has  for  a 
long  time  had  a  passion  for  collecting,  amass- 
iD^y  and  arran^og  such  papers.    The  Court 
Library  (Hof-BihHothek)  has  been  enriched 
by  many  important  volumes  from  Modena, 
and  the   *  invaluable'  Foscarini  manuscripts 
from  Venice — the  collections  of  the  Doge 
Marco  Foscarini  for  the  continuation  of  *he 
Italian  Chronicles — and  a  very  valuable  col- 
lection made  by  Prince  Eugene.     The  Im- 
perial Archives  are  still  ridier ;  the  greater 
part  of  the  treasures  which  belonged  to  Ve« 
nice  have  been  restored  to  that  city,  but  there 
is  still  a  vast  stock  of  papers  relating  to  the 
history  of  Venice,  original  despatches,  ex- 
tracts from  the  customs  of  the  state,  called 
Rubricaria ;  narratives,  of  some  of  which  no 
other  copy  is  known  to  exist ;  lists  of  state- 
officers,   chronicles  and  diaries.      The  ar- 
chives of  Vienna  were  of  great  value  in  il- 
lustrating the  pontificates  of  Gregory  XIII. 
and  Stxtus  V.  Mr.  Ranke's  researches  were 
next  directed  to  the  Venetian  libraries.   That 
of  St.  Mark  is  not  only  valuable  for  its  own 
proper  wealth,  but  as  having  received  in  lat- 
ter days  the  wrecks  of  many  old  private  col- 
lections.     This  last  is  the  cfepartment  which 
has  been  first  discovered  and  explored  by 
Mr.  Ranke.    Both  at  Venice  and  at  Rome 
the   nobility  took  a  pride  in  the  collection  of 
family  papers,  which,  of  course,  are  constant- 
ly interwoven  with  public  afiairs.     In  Venice 
the  great  houses  almost  always  possessed  a 
cabinet  of  manuscripts  attached  to  their  li- 
braries ;  some  of  these  stiD  remain,  many 
were  dispersed  at  the  downfall  of  the  Repub- 
tic  in  1797.     At  Rome,  the  great  houses,  al. 
most  invariably  the  descendants  of  the  Papal 
ffunilies,  the  ^arberinis,  the  Chigis,  the  Ahie- 
ris,  the  Corsinis,  the  Albanis,  have  preserved 
vast  collections  relating  to  the  period  of  their 
power  and  splendor.     Mr.  Ranke  describes 
the  importance  of  these  documents  as  not 
inferior  to  those  of  the  Vatican.    The  free 
and     liberal    access  to    these    collections 
compensated    to    him    for  the    somewhat 
restncted    use  of    the   Vatican    treasures, 
imposed  partly,  it  should  seem,  by  some 
mere  personal  jealousy  on  the  part  of  Mon- 
signor  Maio,  the  librarian,  and  partly  from 
tl^  natural  reluctance  to  open  at  once  all 
the  secrets  of    that   mysterious    treasure- 
house  to  a  foreigner  and  a  Protestant.     Mr. 
Ranke,  however,  observes  with  some  justice 
on  the    impolicy  of   this  concealment  at 
the  present  day,  as  inquiry  can  scarcely 
brii^  »  Jfi^t  things  w^rae  lian  suspicion, 
thu^  awakemd,  wii  Hroagme,or  than  mat  the 
world  is  inclined  to  believe. 
The  present  work,  professing  to  be  the 


History  of  the  Popes  during  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  properly  commences 
with  the  two  last  years  of  the  pontificate  of 
Alexander  VI.  The  prefatory  chapters 
trace  with  rapidity,  but  with  skill,  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Papal  power  from  the  estab- 
lishment of  Christianity.  Aheady,  before  the 
opening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  some  omin* 
ous  signs  of  resistance  had  menaced  the 
universal  autocracy  established  by  Hilde- 
brand  and  Innocent  III.  The  national  spirit 
in  many  countries  had'  asserted  its  indepen. 
dence.  In  France,  in  England,  in  Grermany, 
even  in  Spain  and  Portugd,  a  strong  reluc- 
tance to  the  interference  of  die  Papacy  in  the 
nomination  to  the  most  opulent  benefices,  and 
to  the  grinding  taxation  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
began  to  betray  itself;  and  the  nation,  as 
represented  by  its  parliament  or  its  nobles, 
had  invariably  supported  the  rebellious  sove. 
reign  in  his  struggles  against  the  ecclesiastic 
cal  despotism.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
fiAeenth  century,  new  objects  of  ambition 
opened  upon  the  minds  of  the  pontiff.  The 
nepotism,  which  had  hitherto  been  contented 
with  the  accumulation  of  ecclesiastical  bene 
fices,  and  the  spoils  of  the  tributary  kingdoms 
upon  the  relatives  of  the  ruling  Ponuff,  as 
sumed  a  bolder  flight.  The  state  of  Ital 
was  tempting,  and  the  Popes  not  only  began 
to  form  schemes  for  the  extension  of  t&eic 
own  temporal  dominions,  but  aspired  to  found 
independent  principalities  in  iho  persons  of 
their  relations.  Native  s^erei^,  or  at 
least  native  republics,  iiow  occupied  the 
whole  of  Italy.  The  Sforzas  on  the  throne 
of  Milan,  and  the  republic  of  Venice,  ruled  in 
Lombardy;  the  Medici  in  Florence,  the 
House  of  Aragon  in  Naples.  These  powers 
had  gradually  absorbed  many  of  the  smaller 
states,  and  had  reduced  their  sovereigns  into 
subjects  or  feudatories.  The  sul^ugation  of 
the  turbulent  barons  of  Romagna,  and  the 
extension  of  the  Papal  territory  into  a  power, 
ful  kingdom,  offered  immediate  advantages 
which  might  have  blinded  the  wisest  of  m 
Pontifis  to  its  remote  and  dangerous  conse* 
quences.  But  the  more  fatal  ambition  of 
establishing  an  hereditary  sovereignty  in 
their  own  house,  led  to  more  immediate  and 
inevitable  evil.  The  succeeding  Pontiff 
found  the  fairest  possessions  of  the  church 
alienated  ;  the  favorite  of  one  reign  became 
of  necessity  the  deadly  enemy  of  the  next ; 
the  usurper  must  be  ejected  to  make  room 
for  the  present  claimants  on  the  Papal  boun. 
ty.  The  Pope  was  thus  more  and  more 
embroiled  with  his  own  vassals,  mens  ipex. 
tricably  entangled  in  the  labyrinthine  politics 
of  Italy,  more  fatally  diverted  from  the  high, 
er  objects  of  his  temporal  policy,  as  holdmg 
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the  balance  between  the  great  sovereigns  of 
Europe.  At  all  events  the  spiritual  ruler  of 
the  world  sank  into  a  petty  Italian  prince. 

That  was  indeed  a  splendid  dominion 
which  had  been  erected  over  the  mind  of  man 
by  the  Gregories  and  Innocents  !  Its  tem- 
poral were  always  suboidinate  to  its  spiritual 
•ends.  It  was  a  tyranny,  which  repaid  by 
ample  and  substantial  bene^ts  its  demands  up- 
on  the  independence  of  mankind.  It  requir- 
ed tribute  and  homage,  but  it  bestowed  order, 
civilization,  and,  as  far  as  was  possible,  in 
such  fierce  and  warlijce  times,  peace.  It 
was  a  moral  sway,  Qot,  like  the  temporal 
sovereignties  of  the  time,  ope  of  brute 
force.  It  had  compar^^tivdy  nothing  narrow 
or  personal ;  it  united  Christendom  ipto  a 
vast  federal  repubUc  ;  Jt  was  cpnstantly  en- 
deavoring to  advance  the  borders  of  the 
Christian  world — ^to  reclaim  the  heathen  bar- 
barism of  the  north  of  Europe—  or  to  repel 
the  dangerous  aggressions  of  Mohammedan- 
ism. The  Papacy,  during  the  dark  ages, 
notwithstanding  its  presumptuous  and  insult- 
ing  domination  over  the  authority  of  kings 
and  the  rights  of  nations,  was  a  great  instru- 
ment in  ffie  hapd  of  Divine  Providence,  a 
coupteractinff  principle  to  the  wild  and  disor- 
^ni^g  barbarism  which  prevailed  through- 
out Eurppe,  a  rallying  point  for  the  moral 
in^  intellectual  energies  of  piankind,  when 
they  4ibo<iM  oQmmence.the  work  pf  recon- 
structing- society  uppn  its  modem  system. 
In  such  lawWss  times  it  was  an  elevating 
Slight  to  behold  an  Emperor  pi  Germany,  in 
the  plentitude  of  his  power,  arrested  in  his 
attempts  to  crush  the  you|ijg  freedom  of 
Italian  republics :  a  warlike  or  a  pusillani- 
mpus  tyrant,  a  Philip  Augustus  of  Pi^pce,  or 
a  /ohn  of  England,  standing  rebuked  for 
their  crimes  anjfl  oppressions,  at  the  voice  of 
a  feeble  old  rnan  in  a  remote  city,  with 
scarcely  a  squadron  of  soldiers  at  his  com- 
mand, and  with  hardly  an  uncontested  mile 
of  tojritory.  IP'rom  this  lofty  position,  the 
Popes,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury,  voluntarily  descended.  The  strong  man 
was  caught  in  the  toils  of  local  and  territorial 
interests.  Low  motives  of  personal  and 
family  aggrandizement  degraded  him  into  the 
common  herd  of  kings;  and  from  the  arbi- 
ter of  the  world,  the  acknowledged  ruler  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  destuiies  of  mankind, 
his  ambition  dwindled  iqto  that  of  a  small 
sovereign  prince,  or  the  founded  of  a  petty 
dynasty  of  Italian  dukes.  Had  the  Popes 
stood  aloof  froip  the  politics  of  Italy,  and 
only  consulted  the  higher  interests,  we  will 
not  say  of  religion,  but  of  the  See  of  Rome, 
how  oommapding  would  have  been  their 
station  during  the  conflict  between  the  great 
monarchies  ipto  which  Europe  began  to  be 


divided !  At  all  events,  how  much  would 
they  have  gained,  had  they  been  spared  the 
animosities  and  the  crimes  into  which  they 
were  plunged  by  the  more  ambitious  nepotism 
of  the  times  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter ! 

*SixtuB  IV.  conceived  the  plan  of  fornun^a 
principality  for  his  nephew  Girolamo  Rianoi 
m  the  beautiful  and  feitile  jdains  of  Romagna. 
The  rest  of  the  Italian  powers  were  alr^y 
contesting  for  predominance  in,  or  for  the  pos- 
session  of,  these  tersitories ;  and*  as  a  ques- 
tion of  right,  the  Pope  had  clearly  a  better 
title  than  the  others.  He  was  only  deficient 
in  political  resources  and  in  the  means  of 
war.  He  did  not  scruple  to  make  his  spiritual 
poorer,  exalted  in  ito  nature  and  itj  object 
abpve  Qyery  thing  earthlyt  subservi^it  to  hit 
temporal  designs^  and  to  debase  it  to  the  in- 
trigues of  the  day,  in  which  he  was  thus  in^ 
volved.  As  the  Medici  stood  principally  io 
his  way,  he  mingled  himself  up  with  the 
feuds  of  Florence,  and  brought  on  himself;  as 
is  well  known,  the  suspicion  that  he  was 
coghj^sant  of  the  Pazzi  con^racy ;  that  he 
was  not  without  knowledge  of  the  murd^* 
which  these  men  perpetrated  before  the  altar 
of  the  cathedral— he  Father  of  the  Faithful ! 
When  the  Venetians  ceased  to  favor  the  en- 
terprise of  his  nephew,  which  they  had  some 
time  done,  the  rope  was  not  scUisfied  with 
deserting  them  in  the  midst  of  a  war  to  nHuch 
)ie  hirofself  had  urged  them ;  he  went  so  fiir 
as  to  excommunicate  them  for  continuing  the 
war.  He  acted  with  no  leas  violence  m 
Rome.  He  persecuted  with  wild  relentless- 
ness  the  adversaries  of  Riario,  the  Colonnas ; 
he  forced  from  them  Marino ;  he  stormed  the 
house  of  the  prothonotary  Colonnas  took  him 
prisoner  and  executed  him.  His  mother 
came  to  the  church  oi  St.  Celso,  in  Banchi, 
where  the  body  lav;  she  lilted  up  hr  the 
hair  the  dissevered  nead,  and  cried — *^  This  if 
the  head  of  my  son !  this  is  the  truth  of  the 
Pope ! — He  promised,  if  we  would  yield  up 
Marino,  that  he  would  liberate  my  son ;  Ma- 
rino is  in  his  hands,  my  son  in  mine,  but  dead ! 
Lo  'thus  does  the  Pope  keep  his  word." ' 

The  first  act  of  Ceesar  Borgia,  the  too- 
famous  son  of  Alexander  VI.,  who,  though 
not  the  immediate  successor  to  the  popedom, 
was  the  immediate  heir  to  the  splendid  nepo- 
tism of  Sixtus,  was  to  drive  the  wkk>w  of 
Riario  from  Immola  and  Forii,  of  which  the 
possession  had  been  bought  by  so  much 
crime,  and  by  such  a  fatal  precedent  of  the 
degradation  of  the  Papal  power.  In  Cflesar 
Borgia,  Papal  nepotism  rose  to  its  height  of 
ambition  and  of  guilt.*     The  inquiries  of 


*  We  have  heard  a  Btriking  anecdote  relation  to 
these  times  from  one  of  the  oontemporary  MS.  ooc 
araents.  The  writer,  if  w  ranamber  right,  a 
Venetian  unhaMador,  was  present  at  Roane  dvinf 
the  tumult  caused  bv  the  disappearance  of  tht 
Duke  of  Oandia,  Alexander's  dider  son.  *AI1 
Rome  is  in  an  uproar,'  he  unrites  \^  •  tha^Doks  of 
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Ranke  have  thrown  discredit  on  no  one 
come ;  they  have  confinned  the  monstrous 
mass  of  iniquity  which  has  been  charged 
against  this  man.  But  with  all  his  subtletVi 
and  all  his  profpund  Machiavellism,  Cse^ar 
Borgia  alone  did  not  perceive  the  inherent 
instabOity  of  a  power  which  must  depend  on 
the  life  of  the  reigning  Pope.  It  was  built  on 
sand,  and  however  he  might  cement  it  with 
blood,  it  could  not  endure  the  shock.  The 
sagacious  Venetians,  according  to  a  M§. 
chronicle,  quoted  by  Ran|(e,  looked  on  with- 
out conciBm,  for  they  well  knew  that  the  con? 
quests  of  the  Duke  Valentino  were  but  *  ^ 
fire  of  straw,  which  would  soon  go  out  of  it- 
self.' We  may  add  to  Mr.  Ranke's  author- 
ities, a  passage  from  a  curious  and  nearly 
contemporaneous  life  of  Guidobaldo,  Duke 
of  Urbino,  by  Bernardino  Baldi.  When  this 
duke  was  driven  from  his  city  by  the  extra- 
ordinary arts  of  Borgia,  his  subjects  cqnsoled 
him  with  the  observation,  that  *  Popes  do  not 
live  forever.' 

Julius  II.,  by  fortunately  obtaining  the  in- 
heritance of  this  dukedom  of  Urbino  in  a 
peaceful  way,  was  enabled  to  satisfy  the 
claims  of  his  femily  without  warlike  aggres- 
sion. Thencefprward  he  could  entirely  de- 
vote himself  to  the  nobler,  yet  by  no  means 
spiritual  object  of  his  life,  his  warlike  achiev- 
ments  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Papal 
territory,  and  the  expulsion  of  foreign  powers 
from  Italy, 

With  Julius  II.  the  proper  subject  of  Mr. 
Ranke'g  narrative  commences.  It  was  in 
the  third  year  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that 
the  poison  which  had  served  the  house  of 
Borgia  with  so  much  fidelity,  revenged  and 
liberated  the  world  from  the  supremacy  of 
Alexander  VI.  It  was  ^  singular  coinci* 
dence,  that  exactly  at  the  period  at  which 
the  pure  and  genuine  gqspel  of  Christ  was 
about  to  be  re-opened^  as  it  were,  to  the  eyes 
of  man — when,  even  if  Luther  had  never  Jiv- 
ed, the  art  of  printing  must  to  a  certain  extent 
have  revealed  again  the  true  character  of 
the  evangelic  faith — the  highest  office  in  the 
Christian  community  should  have  been  filled 
by  such  men.  The  successor  of  Christ  and 
his  apostles  was  Alexander,  in  the  midst  of 
his  blood-stained  and  incestuous  family : 
Julius  II.  in  full  armor,  at  the  head  of  an 
host  of  condottieri ;  and  even  Leo  X.,  in  his 
splendid  and  luxuriant  court,  wh^re,  if  Chris- 
tianity was  not  openly  treated  as  a  fable,  it 


Gandia  haa  been  murdered,  and  hia  bpdy  thrown 
into  the  Tiber.  I  have  been  upon  the  bridge ;  1 
AW  the  body  taken  out  of  the  river ;  |  followed  it 
to  the  gatee  of  the  Caatle  of  St.  An^elo.  We 
thought  we  heard  the  voice  of  the  old  Pope  waiL 
ing  audibly  abif^e  all  the  wild  tumult,^ 


had  ^ven  place,  both  in  its  religious  apd  mo. 
rpil  influence,  to  the  revjved  philosophy  and 
the  unregulated  manners  of  Greece,  Th0 
pontificate  of  Leo  X.  is  sketched  with  adwii* 
rable  fairness  and  judgmept  by  Mr.  Jlanke. 
The  effect  of  the  study  of  antiquity  on  poetry 
and  the  arts  is  developed  with  peculiar  felici. 
ty.  The  men  of  creative  genius  at  thia 
stirring  period  had  discovered  the  beauty, 
and  deeply  imbued  their  minds  with  the  har- 
monious principles,  of  the  ancient  poets — 
but  they  were  not  yet  enslaved  to  their  imi, 
tatipn. 

*  Not  that  the  middle  ages  had  been  alto- 
gether i^orant  of  the  classic  writers.  The 
ardor  with  which  the  Arabians,  from  whose 
intellectual  labors  so  much  passed  back  into  the 
south,  collected  and  appronriatedthe  works  of 
the  ancients,  did  not  fall  far  short  of  the 
zeal  with  which  the  Italians  of  the  fifteenth 
century  did  the  same ;  and  Caliph  Maimun 
may  be  compared,  in  this  respect,  with  Cosmo 
de'Medici.  But  let  us  observo  the  difference. 
Unimportant  as  it  may  appear,  it  is,  in  my 
opinion,  decisive.  The  Araoians  translated, 
at  the  same  time  they  often  destroyed  the 
original.  As  their  own  peculiar  ideas  mipreg* 
nated  the  whole  of  their  translations,  they 
turned  Aristotle,  we  might  say,  into  a  system 
oftheosophy!  they  applied  astronomy  only 
to  astrology,  and  astrology  to  medicine :  and 
medicine  they  diverted  to  the  development  of 
their  own  fantastic  notion^  of  the  universe. 
The  Italians,  on  the  other  hand,  read  and 
learned.  From  the  Romans  they  advanced 
to  the  Greeks ;  the  art  of  printing  disseminat. 
ed  the  original  works  througliont  the  world 
in  numberless  copies.  The  gewum-  uxpelled 
the  Arabian  Aristotle.  In  the  u  r  s ;  1 1  te  red  writ- 
ings  of  the  ancients,  men  studied  i\w  sciences ; 
gec^ranhy  directly  out  of  Ptolf  itij%  botany 
out  of  Dioscorides,  the  knowledge  ot  medicine 
out  of  Galen  and  Hippocrates^,  How  could 
mankind  be  so  rapidly  emancij^ited  fjom  the 
imaginations  which  hitherto  had  |ie^»pled  the 
world,  from  the  prejudices  which  enslaved 
the  mind  !* 

It  was  precisely  at  this  period  of  transition 
from  the  aark  ages  to  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing, that  the  second  great  epoch  of  the  creat. 
ive  genius  of  Italy  took  place.  The  study  of 
antiquity  was  now  free,  noble,  emulative: 
not  servile,  cold,  and  pedantic.  The  old 
poetic  spirit  was  yet  unextinguished ;  it  ad- 
mired, with  kindred  and  congenial  rapture, 
the  graceful  and  harmonious  ibrms  of  Gre- 
cian skill — ^it  aspired  tQ  array  its  own  con- 
ceptions in  the  same  kind  of  grace  and  ma« 
jesty.  From  this  union  of  original  and  still 
unfettered  imagination  with  the  silept  influ- 
ence of  familiarity  with  the  most  perfect  mo. 
dels,  sprung  the  Romantic  Epic,  the  Sculp- 
ture and  Architecture  of  Michael  Angek>, 
the  Loggie  of  Raflaelle.     h  is  singular  that 
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Italy  alone,  which  peifaaps,  contributed  noth< 
inff  to  the  treasures  of  romance,  excepting 
mdeed  that  curious  specimen  of  earlv  Tuscan 
prose,  the  *  Aventuriere  Siciliano,  by  Bu- 
sone  da  Gubbio— (lately  discovored  and  ad- 
mirably edited  by  our  countryman,  Dr.  Nott) 
— that  Italy  should  alone  have  founded  great 
poems  on  the  old  romances  of  chivalry.* 
But  how  wonderful  the  transmutation  of  the 
rude  and  garrulous,  and  sometimes  pictur- 
esque,  old  tales,  by  the  magic  hand  or  Boy. 
ardo  and  Ariosto,  into  majestic  poems ! 

The  foHowing  observations  of  Mr,  Ranke 
are  marked,  in  our  opinion,  with  equal  inge- 
nuity  and  taste : — 

•This  is  the  peculiar  character  of  the  ro- 
mantic epic,  that  its  form  and  matter  were 
equally  foreign  to  the  genius  of  antiquity,  yet 
itoetraysthe  inward  and  unseen  influence. 
The  poet  found  prepared  for  his  subject  a 
Christian  &ble  of  mingled  religious  and  he- 
roic interest ;  the  principal  figures,  drawn  in 
a  fbw  broad  and  strong  and  general  lines, 
were  at  his  command  ;  he  had  ready  for  his 
use  striking  situations,  though  imperfectly 
developed ;  the  form  of  expression  was  at 
hand,  It  came  immediately  from  the  common 
language  of  the  people.  With  this  blended 
itself  the  tendency  of  the  age  to  ally  itself 
with  antiquity.  Plastic,  painting,  humanizing, 
it  pervaded  ue  whole.  How  different  is  the 
Rinaldo  of  Boyardo— noble,  modest,  full  of 
joyous  gallantry — from  the  terrible  son  of 
Aunon,  of  the  ancient  romance  I  How  is  the 
violent,  the  monstrous,  the  gigantic,  of  the  old 
representation  subdued  t6  the  comprehensible, 
the  attractive,  the  captivating !  The  old  tales 
in  their  simplicihr  nave  something  pleai 
and  delishtrul;  out  how  different  tneplca^ 
sure  of  abandoning  oneself  to  the  harmony  of 
Ariosto's  stanzas,  and  hurrying  on  from  scene 
to  scene,  in  the  companionship  of  a  fVank  and 
accomplished  mind !  The  unlovely  and  the 
shapeless  has  moulded  itself  into  a  distinct 
outline— into  form  and  music't 

The  same  admiration  of  the  majesty  of  the 
ancient  forms,  struggling  with,  but  never 
taming,  the  inventive  boldness  of  genius, 
harmonized  the  sculpture  of  Michael  /loiffelo. 
It  was  Bramante's  sublime  notion  to  rivu  the 
proportions  of  the  Pantheon,  but  to  su^nd 
Its  dome  in  the  air.  The  dispute  whether 
Raffiielle  borrowed  the  exquisite  arabesques 


•  The  Spanish  Cid  and  tha  Gennaii  Nihelungen 
are  aaoient  national  epic  poema,  not  poema  found- 
ed  on  old  romancofl. 

t  It  ia  remarkable  that  the  firat  reprint  of  Bo. 
vardo'a  fenoine  ppem  haa  been  made  in  England 
by  Sig.  Panissi.  We  admire  the  prof^aaor'a  taste 
and  eoarage.  The  diiTerenoe  between  the  oriirinal 
work  and  the  long.popalar  riftceiamento  of  Bemi, 
ia,  that  one  is  in  earnest,  the  other  in  jest— the  one 
the  work  of  a  poet,  the  other  of  aaatirist. 


df  the  Loggie  from  the  antique,  shows  how 
deeply  he  had  imbibed  the  beauty  of  the 
Grecian  f^Mtn:  still  it  only  imperceptibly 
blends  with  his  own  free  and  graceful  con. 
ceptions ;  it  is  the  same  principle  working 
within  him — from  whatever  source  derived, 
however  influenced  in  its  secret  development, 
the  sense  of  beauty  is  in  him  an  attribute  of  hit 
nature — ^it  b  become  himself.  Tragedy  alone 
in  Italy  wanted  its  Ariosto  or  Michael  Ange. 
lo.  In  the  cold  and  feeble  hands  of  Trissi- 
no  and  Rucellai,  it  gave  the  form  and  out* 
line  of  antiquity,  but  the  form  alone ;  all 
was  dead  and  cold  within-— a  direct,  tame, 
and  lifeless  copy  from  the  antique.  Even 
comedy,  though  too  fond  of  casting  its  rich 
metal  in  the  moulds  of  Plautus  and  Terence, 
preserved  some  originality  of  invention,  some 
gaiety  and  freedom  of  expression. 

The  manners  of  the  court  of  Leo  X.  ex- 
hibited the  same  singular  combination — the 
struggle  for  the  mastery  between  the  spirit  of 
antiauity  and  the  barbaric  Christianity  of  the 
midole  a^es.      The    splendid  ceremonial 
went  on  m  all  its  pomp ;  architecture  and 
sculpture  lavished  their  mvention  in  building 
and  decorating  Christian  churches.     Yet  the 
Vatican  was  visited  less  for  the  purpose  of 
worshipping  the  footsteps  of  the  apostles  than 
to  admire  the  great  works  of  ancient  art  in 
the  papal  palace — the  Belvedere  Apollo  and 
the  Laoooon.     The  Pope  was  strongly  urs- 
ed  to  undertake  a  holy  war  against  the  inn- 
dels,  but  the  scholars  of  his  court  (Mr. 
Ranke  quotes  a  remarkable  passage  frcm  a 
preface  of  Navagero)  thought  litUe  of  the 
conquest  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  their  hope 
was  that  the  Pope  might  recover  some  of  the 
lost  writings  of  the  Greeks,  or  even  of  the 
Romans.    The  character  of  Leo  himself  b 
thus  struck  out  in  the  Journal  of  a  Venetian 
ambassador.    '  He  is  a  learned  man,  and  a 
lover  of  learned  men,  very  reHmnts^  but  he 
will  lice — (E  docto  e  amador  di  docti,  ben 
religiose,  ma  vol  viver).*    The  acute  Vene. 
tian  calls  him  huona  p&rsanOf  which  we  may 
English,  a  good  fellow. 

And  Leo  X.  knew  bow  to  Uoe : — his  smr 
mors  were  passed  in  the  most  beautiAil  parts 
of  the  Roman  territory,  in  hunting,  shootings 
and  fishing — men  of  agreeable  talents,  im- 
prowisatores,  enlivened  the  pleasant  hours : 

*In  the  winter  he  returned  to  the  city;  it 
was  in  the  highest  state  of  proflperlty.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  increased  a  tmrd  in  & 
few  years.  Manu&ctures  found  their  profit 
*— art,  honors— every  one  security.  Never 
was  the  court  more  lively,  more  agreeable^ 
more  intellectual;  no  expenditure  was  too 
ffreat  to  be  lavished  on  religious  and  secular 
festivals,  on  amusements  anatheatre%  on  pre* 
sents  and  marks  of  fevor.    It  was  heard  with 
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pleasure  that  Juliano  Medici,  with  his  young 
wife,  thought  of  MakiDg  Rome  his  resiaence. 
*•  Praised  be  God!"  Cardinal  Bibiena  writes 
to  him ;  ■'the  only  thing  we  want  is  a  court 
with  ladies."' 

Ariosto  had  been  known  to  Leo  in  his 
youth— -(Mr.  Ranke  has  not  noticed  that  the 
satires  of  the  poet  are  not  so  favorable  to 
Leo's  court^.  Tragedies,  such  as  they  were, 
and  comedies,  b^  no  means  wanting  in  tal- 
ent, whatever  might  be  said  as  to  their  de* 
coney,  were  written,  and  by  the  pens  of  car- 
dinals. To  Leo,  Machiavelli  had  addressed 
his  writmgs  ;  for  him  Raffiielle  was  peopling 
the  Vatican  with  his  more  than  human  forms. 
Leo  possessed  an  exquisite  taste,  and  was 
passionately  fond  of  music ;  and  Leo,  the 
most  fortunate  of  the  popes,  as  Ranke  ob- 
serves, was  not  least  fortunate  in  his  early 
death,  before  these  splendid  scenes  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  sad  reverses  which  were  in 
some  r^ipects  their  inevitable  consequence. 

Had  Rome  been  merely  the  metropolis  of 
the  Christian  world,  from  which  emanated 
the  laws  and  the  decrees  which  were  to  re- 
gulate the  religious  concerns  of  mankind, 
this  classical  and  Epicurean  character  of  the 
court  would  have  been  of  less  importance  ; , 
but  it  was  likewise  the  centre  of  confluence 
to  the  whole  Christian  world.     Ecclesiastics, 
or  those  destined  for  the  ecclesiastical  profes- 
sion, and  even  religious  men  of  all  classes, 
undertook   pilgrimages  to  Rome  from    all 
parts  of  Europe.     To  such  persons,  only 
accustomed  to  the  rude  and  coarse  habits 
which  then  generaUy  prevailed  in  the  norths 
em  nations — to  men  perhaps  trained  in  the 
severest  monasdc  rules,  who  had  been  taught 
to  consider  the  austerest  asceticism  as  the 
essence,  the  perfection  of  Christianity — ^what 
must  have  been  their  impressions  on  enter- 
ing this  splendid  and  festive  city,  on  behold, 
ing  the  Father  of  the  Faithful  in  the  midst 
of  his  sumptuous  entertainments,  amid  all 
the  luxuries  of  modem  art,  mth  heathen 
idols  in  his  chambers,  and  heathen  poets  su- 
persediqg  the  study  of  St.  Augustine  and 
St.  Bernard  T*    No  doubt  much  relaxation 
of  morals  prevailed  in  this  gay  and  intellect- 
ual court-circle,  though  Leo  at  least  respect- 
ed outward  decency ;  yet  it  must  be  remem- 


*  Ranke  does  not  teem  to  be  acqaainted  with 
the  poem  of  Liadovin,  the  Triomphi  di  Carlo  Mag. 
no— to  which,  on  the  aothoritj  of  Dara,  he  aa- 
crihee  a  passage  of  pnre  matenalism.  The  pas- 
sage is  |(Suiaine— and  indeed  the  general  tone  of 
L^doyisi's  poem  is  strange  enough ;  but  if  Itanke 
had  read  it  to  the  end  (a  severe  trial  we  must  ad. 
mit,  even  to  German  perseverance),  he  would  have 
^(>und  a  most  orthodox  conclusion— a  fervent  ad. 
dress  to  the  Virgin!  This  is  another  remarkable 
illustration  of  the  conflict  between  the  spirit  of  an- 
tiquity with  the  Christianity  of  the  day. 


berod  how  thoroughly  the  whole  city  had  been 
vitiated  by  Alexander  VL  ;  and  since  the  days 
of  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  the 
atmosphere  of  Rome  had  not  been  too  fa- 
vorable to  matronly  virtue.  No  doubt  much 
freedom  of  opmbn  was  permitted  among  the 
scholars  of  the  day.  The  philosophy  as  well 
the  art  of  Greece  had  revived  in  all  its 
captivating  influence;  but  its  attempts  to 
harmonize  with  Christianity  did  not  meet 
with  equal  success.  The  priesthood  itself 
had  imbibed  irreh'gious  or  sceptical  opin- 
ions. 

'  How  astonished  was  the  youthfbl  Luther 
when  he  visited  Italy !  At  the  moment,  at 
the  instant  that  the  offering  of  the  mass  was 
finif^ed,  the  priests  uttered  words  of  blasphe- 
my, which  denied  its  value.  It  was  the  tone 
ofgpod  society  to  question  the  evidences  of 
Christianity.  No  one  passed  (says  P.  Ant. 
Bandino)  ror  an  accomplished  man,  who  did 
not  entertain  erroneous  opinions  about  Chris- 
tianity. At  the  court,  the  ordinances  of  the 
ca^olic  church  and  passages  of  holy  writ 
were  spokoi  of  only  in  a  jesting  manner— 
the  mysteries  of  the  faith  were  despised.' 

To  the  coarse  and  barbarous  minds  of 
the  less-civiliz»d  nations  of  Europe,  the  ele- 
gancies and  refinements  of  the  Roman  court 
would  be  no  less  offensive  and  irreligious  than 
their  iaxity  of  morals  and  belief.  Luxury 
is  the  indefinite  and  comprehensive  term  of 
reproach  with  which  the  vulgar,  in  all  ages 
and  all  classes,  brand  whatever  is  beyond 
their  own  tastes  and  habits.  What  is  hugoury 
to  some  is  but  refinement  and  civilization  to 
others.  In  nothmg  are  men  more  intolerant 
than  as  to  the  amusements  and  less  serious 
pursuits  of  others.  The  higher  orders  min- 
gle up  with  their  disgust  at  the  boorish  and 
noisy  pastimes  of  the  lower  a  kind  of  latent 
feeling  of  their  immorality ;  the  lower  re- 
venge themselves  by  considering  as  things 
absolutely  sinful  the  more  splendid  entertain- 
ments and  elegant  festivities  of  their  superi- 
ors in  wealth  and  refinement.  All  mink 
they  have  a  right  to  demand  from  the  clergy 
an  exact  conformity  to  their  own  prejudices 
with  regard  to  their  less  severe  and  even 
their  intellectual  occupations ;  and  the  priest- 
hood, which  id,  as  a  i>ody,  far  in  advance  of 
the  national  standard  in  refinement  and  in 
elegance  of  manners  and  in  taste,  had-  al- 
ready lost  its  hold  on  the  general  feeling. 
Hence  Leo  X.  and  his  court,  even  if  its 
morals  had  been  less  questionable— its  phi- 
losophy  more  in  unison  with  the  doctrines  of 
Chrstianity — and  if  sacred  subjects  had  been 
constantly  treated  with  the  most  reverential 
decency— would  have  stood  in  such  direct 
opposition  to  the  tastes,  hal^ts,  and  manners 
of  the  rest  of  Etux)pe,  as  scarcely  to  have 
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Scaped  the  suspicidn  of  an  irreligious  and 
antiOhrisdan  tendency.  As  it  was,  the  in- 
telligence of  the  mode  of  life  practised  at 
Rome  by  the  cardinals,  and  by  th^  Pope 
himself,  darkening  of  course  as  it  spread, 
reached  every  part  of  the  Christian  world ; 
and  thus,  even  if  the  lavish  expenditure  df 
Leo,  in  his  gorgeous  court  and  in  his  splendid 
designs  for  the  embellishment  of  Aome,  had 
not  increased  the  burthen  of  ec<5lesiasticci( 
taxation  throughout  Christendom  beyond  en- 
durance, his  pontificate  must  greatly  have 
loosened  the  hold  of  popery  on  the  general 
veneration. 

The  effects  of  all  this  on  the  ReformatioQ 
are  well  known;  but  the  strong  reaction 
tHiich,  widi  the  other  circumstanced  of  the 
period,  it  produced  in  Italy  and  Rome  itself 
'-^-and  the  permanent  mfluence  of  that  strong 
reaction  on  the  Papacy,  have  been  trtteed  with 
inuch  less  attention.  Dr.  Macrie,  in  his 
*  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Italy,'  entered 
at  some  length,  and  with  praiseworthy  dili- 
gence, into  part  of  the  subject ;  but  the  con- 
troversial design  of  his  volume,  however 
able,  was  not  consistent  with  a  calm  and 
comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  bearings 
of  mis  silent  revolution  in  th6  character  and 
policy  of  the  Roman  government.  Chris- 
tianity  was  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  minds  of 
men  not  to  resist,  and  rtdly  its  dormant  en- 
ergies against  the  Epicurean  or  sceptical 
spirit  of  die  age.  Even  during  the  reign  of 
Leo  an  association  was  formefd,  compre- 
hending  some  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
learned  men  of  the  times,  for  the  purpose  of 
re-awakening  in  their  own  minds  and  in 
those  of  others  the  fervor  of  Christian  piety. 

*In  the  Transteveife,  in  the  church  of  S. 
Silvestro  and  Dorotea,  not  far  from  the  place 
Ivhere  the  Apostle  Peter,  according  to  the 
general  belief,  had  his  reddenoe,  and  presid- 
ed over  the  first  assemblies  of  the  Christians^ 
they  met  for  the  ptirpose  of  divine  worship, 
preaching,  and  spiritual  exercises.  Their 
numbers  were  from  fifty  to  sixty.  Among 
them  were  Contarinif  Sadolet,  Giberto,  Ca- 
rafl^  afterwards^  or  at  the  same  time^  Cardi- 
nals; Gtaetano  da  Thiene,  who  was  canoniz- 
ed; lij^potnaao^  a  religious  writer  of  great 
reputation  and  influence,  and  some  other  men 
of^  note.  Julian  Bathi,  the  pastor  of  the 
church,  wad  their  bond  of  union.' 

Some  of  those  remarkable  men  met,  some 
years  later,  in  the  Venetian  territory,  at  that 
critical  period  the  only  secure  retreat  for 
letters  and  for  religion.  Rome  had  been 
plundered,  Flolrence  conquered— Milan  was 
the  constant  scene  of  military  operations. 
In  some  of  the  beautiful  villas  of  the  Vene- 
tian mainland,  belonging  to  thfe  ndbles  Or 
wealthy  ecclesiastics  Sf  the  republic,  several 


of  these  Roman  aristocratical  methodUts  en- 
countered  exiles  from  Florence,  on  whom, 
the  preaching  of  Savonarola  had  produced 
deep  and  serious  impressions,  and  Regpnald 
Pole,  then  a  fugitive  from  the  jealousy  of  his 
kinsman,  Henry  Vlfl.  The  general  ten* 
dmicy  of  these  vigorous  and  w6ll.instnicted 
minds  was  no  doubt  Protestant.  On  dra 
doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  their  senti- 
ments were  in  close  unison  with  those  of  the 
Reformers,  tf  these  men,  the  retigious  par. 
ty  of  file  Roman  Catholic  world,  had  not 
been  terrified  back  into  stem  opponents  of 
all  change,  by  the  excesses  of  fiie  Protest- 
ants,  and  by  the  open  contempt  of  their  first 
and  vital  principle,  the  unity  of  the  church; 
if  these  men,  Italians  by  birth,  and  respecta- 
ble even  in  Italy  for  their  learning,  had  ob- 
tained  the  guidance  of  the  Papal  policy ;  if 
they  could  have  disentangled  it  from  the  in- 
tricacies of  Italian,  if  not  of  European  poK- 
tics,  and  steadily  pursued  the  religious  inter 
ests  of  the  Pontificate,  a  liberal  and  com- 
prehensive system  df  Christian  union  mi^ 
still  perhaps  have  been  framed.  But  the 
circunistances  of  the  times  frustrated  all 
these  splendid  schetnes.  As  the  reforming 
party  became  more  strong,  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic drew  back  in  ilndompromising  ho^ 
ty.  Of  these  great  and  good  men  who  non' 
occupied  the  high  ground  of  a  powerful  me- 
diatorial  party,  some  retreated  with  hasty 
but  firm  step  within  the  pale,  and  lent  aD  the 
vigor  of  their  minds  and  the  authority  of 
their  religious  character  to  the  reconstnic- 
t^n  of  the  Papal  power  on  its  new  and,  if 
narrower,  still  majestic  basis ;  others  went 
onward  with  the  stream:  if  tbejr  escaped 
beyond  the  Alps,  they  becaune,  like  Peter 
Martyr,  distinguished  supporters  of  Protest- 
antism,— ^if  they  unhappily  remained,  they 
became  victims  of  their  free  opinions,  and 
fed  the  fires  of  the  Inquisition ;  some,  final- 
ly, like  the  Socini,  went  sounding  on  in  the 
perilous  depths,  which  the  plummet  of  hu- 
man  reason  vainly  strives  to  fisithom,  till  they 
arrived  at  opinions  repudiated  with  eqi»l 
abhorrence  by  both  the  confiicting  parties  m 
Christendom. 

The  transition  from  the  brilliant  court,  the 
afiable  manners,  the  Italian  vivacity,  the  no- 
ble repfe^entatUm  cf£  Leo  X.,  to  the  ooW, 
grave,  and  repulsive  homeliness  of  a  foreign- 
er  and  a  Dutchmaut  was  too  vident  to  be 
allayed  by  the  mild  virtues  and  conscieii* 
tious  spirit  of  conciliation  diBpla3red  bj^Adii* 
an  of  Utrecht  Clement  Vll.  succeeded^ 
the  most  unfortunate — (so  Mr.  Ranke  oh. 
serves,  using,  no  doutyt  accidentally,  the  same 
expression  as  Robertson) — as  I^o  was  the 
most  ibrtonate  of  pcnfifis.  A  Medkn  could 
not  but  involve  hims^  fatally  and  inextfica- 
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biy  in  Italian  politics.      With  a  di^ified 
propriet3r  of  cmiractery  moderation  in  his 
expendiUn^  yet  no  want  of  regard  for  the 
i         majeshrof  the  see ;  with  great  acquirements^ 
t         both  theological  and,  as  ^  at  least  as  re- 
gards the  principle^  of  mechanics  and  archi- 
tecture, scientific ;  with  no  disinclination  to 
patronise  learning  and  the  fine  arts;  with 
bahils  of   business,  and  extraordinary  ad- 
dress and  penetration — Clement  VII.,  in  se- 
rener  times,  might   have  administered  the 
Papal  power  whh  high  reputation  and  envia- 
ble prosperity.     But  with  all  his  profound  in- 
sight into  the  political  afikirs  of   Europe, 
i        Clement  does  not  seem  to  have  comprehend- 
ed ^e  altered  position  of  the  Pope  in  rela- 
r        tion  to  the  great  conflicting  powers  of  Chris- 
^     .  tendom.     Continental  Europe  had,  in  efi^t, 
I        become  divided  into  two  great  monarchies ; 
and  the  Papal  hand  was  not  now  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  balance  between  the  vast 
I        empire  of  Charies  Y.  and  the  more  compact 
!        ana  vigorous  kingdom  of  France.     Instead 
of  holding  them  asunder,  and  maintaining 
[        one  as  a  check  upon  the  other,  he  was 
crushed  in  the  collision.     Instead  of  pre- 
serving  the  independence  of  Italy  by  coun- 
i        teracting  the  predominance  of  Spanish  in- 
t        terest  by  the  French,  or  at  least  by  securing 
\        the  liberties  of  the  independent  staties,  his 
r        temporizing  policy  could  only  cause  the  de- 
I        vastation  of  Italy  by  the  successive  armies 
of  each  potentate,  &e  subjugation  of  all  the 
free  governments,  and  at  len^h  the  plunder 
of  Itoooe,  and  his  own  captivitv.    Clement 
was  in  like  manner  in  perpetual  embarrass- 
ment between  the  conflicting  temporal  add 
religious  interests  of  the  Papacy ;  he  was 
constantly  obliged  to  sacrifice  one  to  the 
other,  and  thus  as  constantly  weakened  both. 
The  extraordinary  difficult  of  tfiis  Pope's 
positioB,  and  the  no  less  lextraordinary  ver- 
satility of  his  character,  are  exemplified  by 
two  events  in  his  reign.    By  means  of  the 
army  which  had  ravs^;ed  Rome,  and  insult- 
ed lus  own  sacred  person,  he  destroyed  the 
liberties  of  his  native  Fbrence ;  and  in  the  ne- 
gotiations at  Marseilles  fliere  is  decisive  evi- 
dence that  he  agreed  with  Francis  to  league 
widi  the  Protestants  of  the  north  of  Germa- 
ny  against  his  late  mtimate  ally  the  Empe- 
ror.    Clement  VII.  died,  leavmg  the  Vati- 
can  shorn  of  the  allegiance  of  the  northern 
Idngdoms,  of  England,  of  considerable  part 
of  Germany,  and  some  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land ; — he  died  of  mortification  and  anguish 
of  nund,  at  beholding  hit  nephews  involved 
in  a  d^dly  quarrel  for  the  sovereignty  of 
Pbrence,  coined  at  the  price  of  so  much 
tusadiery  and  violence,  and   therefore  so 
nraoh  debasement  of  the  religious  influence 
of  the  Papal  see. 
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But  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  possessed 
within  itself  an  inherent  vitality,  which  all  the 
false  politics  of  the  popes  could  not  counter- 
act It  may,  we  think,  be  asserted,  that 
there  is  something  more  congenial  to  the 
southern  nations  of  Europe  in  the  imagina- 
tive creed  and  the  splendid  ceremonial  of 
Popery,  than  in  the  severer  and  more  reas. 
oning  system  of  Protestantism.  It  is  an  in- 
veterate  and  most  immemorial  habit  of  mind. 
A  vast  mass  of  the  population  of  the  Roman 
empire  passed  from  paganism  into  a  half 
paganised  Christianity ;  they  retained,  as  has 
often  been  shown — ^never  better  than  by  Mr. 
Blunt — the  forms  of  the  ancient  superstition, 
but  kindled  into  reviving  energy  by  the  spirit 
of  the  new  faith.  The  northern  nations, 
even  if  we  leave  constitutional  temperament 
out  of  the  question,  had  received  the  faidi  of 
the  Gospel  at  a  much  later  period,  they  had 
retained  less  of  their  old  religious  practices, 
and  though  converted  to  the  barbarous 
Christianity  of  the  middle  ages,  they  had 
been  converted  by  simple,  poor,  and  holy 
missionaries.  Though  no  doubt  the  Catho- 
lie  ceremonial  was  celebrated  with  much 
pomp  in  cities  like  Cologne  and  Mentz,  yet 
among  a  poorer  people  it  must  in  general 
have  been  less  imposing — at  all  events  it  had 
not  been  so  completely  ingrained  into  tlie 
habits  and  feeKngs  as  in  Ita^  and  other  parts 
of  the  sou^  by  centuries  of  undisturbed 
usage. 

However  this  may  be,  and  the  subject  re- 
quires a  more  detailed  and  careful  investiga- 
tion, the  convocation  and  the  acts  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  were  at  once  a  manifesta- 
tion and  a  confirmation  of  the  yet  unshaken 
authority  of  the  Roman  see.  If  this  famous 
council  precluded,  by  itd  stem  and  irrevoca- 
ble decrees,  any  conciliatory  union  with  the 
Protestants — ^if  it  erected  an  impassable 
barrier  between  the  two  conflicting  parties 
in  Christendom — it  consolidated  Soman  Calk* 
oUc  Europe  by  an  indissoluble  bond  of 
unk>n ;  it  drew  an  impregnable  wall  around 
the  more  limited,  but  stul  extensive,  domin- 
ion; it  fixed  a  definite  creed,  which,  still 
more  perhi^  than  the  indefinite  authority 
of  the  Pope,  united  the  confederacy  of  the 
Catholk^  powers ;  it  established  in  fact  a  sol- 
emn recognitbn  of  certain  clear  and  ac- 
knowledged points  of  doctrine,  a  kind  of  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  unity  of  the  Church  and 
to  flie  supremacy  of  Rome. 

But  the  active  and  operative  principle  of 
Roman  Catholk^  regeneration  was  that  of 
association  in  the  Religious  Orders*  Loyo- 
la, after  all,  was  the  most  formidable  antago- 
nist of  Lu^er.  These  orders  have  been 
called  the  standing  militia  of  the  see  of 
Rome;  nor  was  ever  standing  army  more 
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completely  alienated  from  all  civil  interefrts, 
or  more  exclusively  devoted  to  the  service  of 
the   sov-ereign.      That  which  in  one  seose 
was  the  wealcness,  the  celibacy  of  all  these 
orders,  was  in  another  the  strength  of  Cath- 
olicism.    Every  thing  that  was  great,  wheth- 
er  for  good  or  for  evil,  was  achieved  by  them, 
— the  foreign  missions,  the  education  of  the 
people,  the  Inquisition.     Men  could  i*ot  have 
been  found,  who,  for  a  long  continuance, 
wx)uld  have  executed  the  mandates  of  that 
fearful  tribunal,  unless  lhe3'  had  been  previ- 
ously estranged   from  the  common  sympa- 
thies, the  domestic  I'cs,  the  tender  humani- 
ties of  our  nature.     Loyola  is  sketched  with 
great  skill  and  judgment  by  M.  Ranke.     It 
is  remarkable  that  a  man  calculated  k>  give 
so  powerful  an  impulse  to  the  human  mind 
should  have  arisen  on  that  side  exactly  at 
iMs  period,  though  in  fact  great  exigencies 
almost  invariably  call  forth  great  faculties  : 
it  is  still  more  remarkable  that  from  a  mind 
so  wild  and  disorganized  should  eventually 
have  arisen  the  most  rigidly  disciplined  so- 
ciety that  was  ever  united  by  religious  bonds. 
From  tlie  most  illiterate  of  men, — for  Loyo- 
la's reading  in  his  earlier  years  was  confined 
to  the  romances  of  chivalry,  during  the  latter 
to  books  of  mystical  devotion, — sprung  rap- 
idly up  one  of  the  most  learned  of  comma- 
nities,— one  wliich  had  the  sagacity  to  per- 
ceive that  the  only  means  to   govern   the 
awakening  mind  of  Eprope  was  to  make  it- 
self  master  of  the  whole  system  of  educa- 
tk>n-     The  foundation  of  the  Jesuit  order 
was  no  doubt  the  great  antagonist  power 
called  Into  actbn  by  the  Reformation ;  and 
if  ambiCion  and  success  had  not  intoxicated 
the  Jesuits,  like  all  other  great  conquerors  ; 
if  they  had  known  how  to  recede  as  well  as 
how  to  advance  5  if  they  had  abstained  or 
withdrawn,  when  the  jealousy  both  of  sove- 
reigns and  of  the  people  was   awakened, 
from  direct  and  ostentatious  interference  in 
the  politics  of  the  world,  their  empire  would 
have  been  of  longer  duration  ;  they  would 
not  have  fallen  without  the  pity  of  one  party, 
as  well  as  the  triumphant  exultation  of  the 
other.     Ganganelli  acted  in  the  best  spirit  of 
Christianity  when  he  cut  off  his  ofiending 
right  hand,  but  with  his  right  hand  he  muti- 
laied  the  Papacy  of  its  main  strength. 

This  reorganization  of  CathoUcism,  though 
rapid,  was  gradual.  The  popes  but  slov^y 
and  reluctantly  abandoned  their  ambitious 
schemes  of  nepotism,  and  their  fatal  inter- 
ference in  the  politics  of  Italy.  The  moral 
rfocency,  the  dignity  of  irreproachable  lives, 
ih^  solemn  propriety  of  religious  observan- 
ces,  -which,  in  general,  may  be  said  to  have 
fcom  this  time  prevailed  in  the  Papal  court, 
gi^wwpty  degrees— and  by  degrees  won  back 


the  respect  whicfa  had  been  forfeited  by  the 
enormities  of  Alexander,  by  the  martial  vkw 
lence  of  JuUus  IL,  and  the  Epicurean  luxuries 
of  Leo.  The  union  of  the  new  Catholk  empire 
was  not  effected  without  fearful  and  perilous 
conflicts.  To  which  section  of  Europe  France 
was  to  belong  was  a  question  only  decided 
after  a  long  and  bloody  strife.    The  Papacy 
clung  with  convulsive  tenacity  to  those  parte 
of  its  dominions,  which  it  was  finally  com- 
pelled  to  abandon  ;    and  did  not  complete 
the  re-subjugation  of  the  provinces  which  it 
retained  without  violent   internal    contests. 
Though  the  habits  of  the  people,  the  activity 
of  the  monastic  orders,  and  the  rekindled 
zeal  of  all  classes  obtained  at  length  the 
mastery — everywhere,  even    in  Spain  and 
Italy,  there  was  much  latent  Protestantisin 
to  be  exterminated. 

The  character  of  the  successive  pontifis 
could  not  but  exercise  an  important  influence 
at  this  crisis  in  the  i-eligious  affairs  of  the 
world.  Paul  III.,  of  the  house  of  Famese, 
succeeded  the  unfortunate  Gement.  The 
Roman  bk>od  of  Paul  III.  displayed  itself  io 
easy,  fnuik,  yet  dignified  manners.  No 
pope  was  ever  more  popular  in  Rome.  He 
was  superior  to  the  narrow  policy  of  filling 
the  college  of  cardinals  with  his  own  rela- 
tives and  dependants ;  he  nominated  distin- 
guished men  without  their  knowledge ;  and 
when  pressed  by  the  emperor  to  appoint  two 
of  his  grandchildren  to  the  cardinalate,  Paul 
replied  with  Roman  dignity,  that '  the  empe- 
ror must  first  show  precedents  that  children 
in  their  cradles  had  ever  been  promoted  to 
that  high  function.'  In  tins  intercourse  with 
the  college  he  gave  an  ui^recedented  exam- 
ple of  courteous  condescension  to  their  ad- 
vice ;  though  he  formed  his  own  opinion,  be 
listened  with  respectful  attention  to  theirs. 
His  situation  required  a  temporizing  policy, 
and  that  |.olicy  he  pursued  v/itli  consummate 
address,  disconcerting  the  schemes  and  baf- 
fling the  penetration  of  the  most  practised 
and  subtle  diplomatists.  He  had  indeed  af- 
feirs  upon  his  hands  which  required  dexterity 
and  caution.  He  had  to  mediate  peace  be* 
tween  France  and  Spain;  to  subdue  the 
Protestants,  to  league  Europe  against  the 
Turks,  to  reform  the  church.  But  Paul  111* 
had  likewise  a  son,  for  whom  he  was  deter- 
mined, like  his  ambitious  predecessors,  to 
form  a  principality ;  he  had  grandchildreoi 
whom  he  hoped  to  ally  with  the  royal  fami- 
lies of  Charles  and  of  Francis,  ft  was  ftr 
from  a  wise  compliance  with  the  critical  as- 
pect of  the  tinoes,  when  the  Pope  alienated  a 
city  of  Romagna  to  endow  the  son  of  his 
own  bastard  ofispring  on  his  ouurriage  with 
the  bastard  daughter  of  the  emperor,  the 
widow  of  Aiessandro  de'  Medici ;  and  whea 
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he  sought  tfie  ftantT  of  the  Dlike  of  Vendfime 
for  his  granddaughter,  he  betrayed  at  once 
his  double  and  dissembling  policy.  That 
mediation,  which  in  the  head  oi  the  religious 
worid  might  have  looked  dignified  and  im- 
posing;  sunk  into  a  shifting  and  subtle  scheme 
for  tSe  aggrandizement  of  his  own  family. 
With  these  hrreconcfleable  and  conflicting 
objects  it  was  impossible  for  the  Pope  to 
maintain  an  honest  and  straightforwara  poli- 
cy. The  head  of  the  catholic  world,  the 
Italian  potentate,  the  father  of  Pier  Luigi 
Famese,  could  not  but  have  conflicting  and 
opposite  interests ;  and  Paul  could  not  con- 
sent to  sacrifice  the  lower  and  less  important 
to  the  one  great :  nd  worthy  object  of  ponti- 
ficial  ambition. 

The  convocation  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
was  a  wise  and  bold  measure,  though  it 
might  in  some  degree  endanger  the  unlimited 
aurtiority  of  the  popes.  As  a  scheme  for 
the  voluntary  reunion  of  the  Christmn  world, 
it  could  afifbrd  but  little  hope  to  the  most  san- 
guine ;  but,  we  have  before  observed,  as  a 
consolidation  of  the  strength  of  Catholicism, 
as  an  ultimate  and  definite  declaration  of  a 
common  principle  by  the  powers  represented 
in  the  Council,  it  was  of  incalculable  import- 
ance to  the  interests  of  the  Papacy.  The 
Council  was  opened  —and  at  the  same  time 
Charles  V.  entered  with  the  zeal  of  a  com- 
mon  interest  upon  the  war  against  the  Prot- 
estants  of  Germany.  The  object  of  this 
important  alliance  was  the  reduction  of  the 
league  of  Smalcald  to  the  civil  and  religious 
obedience  claimed  by  the  emperor,  and  by 
the  Council  as  the  representative  assembly 
of  Christendom.  The  Pope  supplied  money 
and  troops. 

*  The  war  was  successful  beyond  expecta- 
tion. Charles  at  first  pave  himself  over  for 
lost,  but  in  the  most  perilous  situation  he  stood 
firm ;  at  the  dose  of  the  year  1546  he  beheld 
the  whole  of  Upper  Gtermany  in  his  power ; 
the  cities  and  the  princes  of  the  empire  sur- 
rendered with  emulous  alacrity :  the  moment 
seemed  to  have  arrived  in  which  the  protest- 
ant  party  was  totallv  subdued,  and  the  whole 

nation  might  again  become  catholic 

At  that  moment  what  was  the  conduct  of  the 
pope  1  He  recalled  his  troops  from  the  im- 
perial army?  he  prorogued  the  Council, 
which  at  that  Infttant  sh6uld  have  been  accom 
pliahing  its  object,  and  should  have  commenc- 
ed with  activity  its  work  of  pacification,  from 
Trent,  where  it  had  been  convoked  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Germans,  ostensibly  because  an 
epidemic  malady  had  broken  out  there,  to  the 
second  city  of  his  own  dominions,  Bologna.' 

His  motives  could  not  be  doubted:  yet 
once  again  the  political  were  in  oppo^en 
and  strife  with  the  ecclesiastic$J  kit&voEtt  of i 
the  papacy. 


see  the  whole  of  Grermany  conquered,  and  in 
real  subjection  to  the  emperor.  Far  differ- 
ent had  been  his  calculations.  He  had  hop- 
ed tliat  Charles  V.  might  obtnin  some  suc- 
cess which  might  turn  to  the  advantage  of 
the  church ;  but  he  also  hoped  to  see  him  so 
deeply  plunged  in  difficulties,  so  entangled  id 
the  intricacies  of  his  situatbn,  that  he  would 
himself  have  full  freedom  to  follow  out  his 
own  schemes.  Fortune  laughed  to  scorn  all 
his  policy.  He  dreaded  the  reaction  of  this 
overweening  power  of  ihe  emperor  in  Italy  , 
the  Council  had  become  refractory ;  points 
had  been  mooted  which  menaced  the  unli- 
mited  supremacy  of  the  pope.      ' 


'  It  sounds  strange,!  proceeds  Ranke,  <  but 
nothing  is  more  tiue-;  at  the  moment  when 
the  whole  of  Northern  Germany  trembled  at 
the  approaching  re-esfeabiishment  of  the  papal 
authority,  the  pope  fek  himself  as  an  ally  of 
the  protestants.  Paul  betrayed  his  delight  at 
the  advantages  obtained  by  the  Elector  John 
Frederick  over  Prince  Maurice ;  Paul  wished 
tor  nothing  more  earnestly  than  that  the  Elec 
tor  might  make  head  against  the  emperor ; 
Paul  expressly  ur^ed  Francis  I.,  who  was 
now  seeking  to  unite  the  whole  world  in  a 
new  league  against  Charles  V.,  to  support 
those  who  resisted  him.  He  aeain  thought  it 
probable  that  the  emperor  would  be  seriously 
embarrassed  with  these  obstacles,  and  the 
war  protracted.*  "  He  thinks  this  will  be  the 
case  (writes  the  French  minister),  bec^rase 
he  wishes  it"  Nor  did  this  policy  escape  the 
sa^city  of  Charles  V. ;  •«  The  object  of  his 
holiness,  from  the  beffinning^  (he  writes  to 
his  ambassador,)  has  been  to  entangle  us  in 
this  enterprise  and  then  to  desert  us."  ' 

The  parental  feelings  of  Paul,  wounded  in 
the  most  cruel  manner,  finally  determined 
his  vacillating  policy.  Visions  of  the  duke- 
dom of  Milan  for  his  son,  or  for  his  grandson, 
had  at  one  time  floated  before  his  dazzled 
sight.  He  had  succeeded,  by  a  long  train  of 
dexterous  manoeuvres,  after  unavailing  resist- 
ance in  his  own  college  of  cardinals,  fn  ob. 
taining  the  investiture  of  Parma  and  Piacen- 
za  for  Pier  Luigi.  M.  Ranke  draws  a  veil 
over  the  atrocity  of  this  man's  character. 
Botta,  in  his  continuation  of  Guicciardini, 
has  been  less  scrupulous,  and  relates  at  fuU 
length,  though  with  as  much  decency  as  the 
subject  would  bear,  one  crime,  which,  espe- 
cially in  the  son  of  a  pope,  struck  the  whole 


•  We  mart  quote  the  authofify„<^^whj^^t;ii,| 
singalar  transaction  rests  *  S.  S.  aentendaqaefle 
Dae  le  Sazo  se  trouve  fort,  don^  elle  %  tel  cofttifitfiP 
ment  comme  oeNiy^M  MiMo  li^'o^/Bm^tiMUmy 
estre  ^m^kmm\fyekm  vstowi  cMteteei!ritef«nln<( 
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IVOU8  ne  scaariez  faiip  debense  pMi  atile.^lKk 
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of  Italy  with  horror,  and  was  propagated 
with  shuddering  triumph  among  the  protest- 
ants  of  Germany. 

Paul  III.,  a  scholar  and  a  learned  theolo- 
gian, was  nevertheless,  according  to  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  a  firm  believer  in  astrology. 

*No  in^>ortant  sitting  of  the  Consistory  was 
appointed,  no  journey  undertaken,  without 
choosing  a  fortunate  cUiy,  without  having  ob- 
served the  constellations.  A  treaty  with 
France  was  broken  off  because  there  was  no 
conformity  between  the  nativities  of  the  poi 
and  of  the  king.'  But  *  one  day  the  pope  wno 
thought  that  he  was  then  placed  beneath  the 
most  fortunate  stars,  and  that  he  could  con- 
jure down  ^1  the  tempests  which  threatened 
him,  appeared  unusually  cheerful  at  the  au- 
dience ;  ne  recounted  the  fortunate  passages 
of  his  life,  and  compared  himself  in  that  re- 
spect with  the  emperor  Tiberius :  on  this  very 
day,  his  son,  the  possemnr  of  all  his  acquio- 
tions,  the  heir  of  his  fortunes,  was  fallen  up- 
on by  conspirators,  in  Piacenza,  and  mur- 
dered!' 

Ferdinand  Gonzaga,  the  imperial  govern- 
or of  Milan,  was  more  than  suspected  of  some 
concern  in  this  murder.  The  imperial  troops 
instandy  occupied  Piacenza.  M.  Ranke, 
writing  with  the  despatches  of  Mendoza,  the 
Spanish  ambassador  at  Rome,  befor^  him, 
states,  that  no  conception  can  be.  formed 
of  the  bitterness  of  feehng  which  now  existed. 
Gonzaga  gave  out  that  two '  Corsican  bravos 
had  been  seized,  hired  by  the  pope  to  revenge 
upon  his  person  the  murder  of  Famese.  A 
general  massacre  of  the  Spaniards  in  Rome 
was  apprehended.  The  pope  urged  the 
King  of  France  to  make  peace  with  the  pro- 
testant  King  of  England,  Edward  VI.,  and 
to  unite  th^  forces  against  a  worse  enemy 
of  the  faith.  Charles,  in  his  turn,  protested 
against  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Bologna, 
and  published  the  Interim.  The  end  of  all 
was,  that  the  pope,  thwarted,  betrayed,  almost 
sold  to  the  emperor  by  those  very  Fameses, 
his  own  &mily,  for  whom  he  had  sacrificed 
so  much  of  the  true  interests  of  the  popedom, 
and  incurred  so  much  obloquy,  died  of  a 
broken  heart ! 

Julius  III.,  who  ascended  the  pontifical 
throne  with  great  expectations  from  his  ta- 
lents  and  clmracter,  dreamed  away  five  im- 
portant  years  in  luxurious  indolence.  His 
nepotism  was  of  a  more  modest  and  safer 
cast  The  great  offence,  almost  indeed  the 
great  event  of  his  life,  was  the  appointment  of 
a  young  favorite  of  seventeen  to  the  cardi- 
nalate. 

The  election  of  the  Cardinal  Cervini,  his 
assumption  of  the  name  of  Marcellus,  the 
hopes  entertained  from  his  mild  and  truly 
Christian  disposition,  with  his  earnest  in- 
tention of  urging  a  real  reformation  in  the 


whole  conduct  of  papal  affidrs,  could  not  hot 
can  to  the  mind  of  a  classical  age  the  &. 
mous  Hne  of  Virgil — 

•  Tu  Marcellus  oris.' 

On  his  death  the  Cardinal  Caraffa  was  in- 
vested with  the  tiara.     Carafiit  was  seventy- 
nine  years  old,  but  die  fire  of  youth  sdQ 
gleamed  in  his  deep-set  eyes.     Caraffii  was 
one  of  that  religious  community  which  had 
retired  in  austere  seclusion  from  the  unspir- 
itual  elegancies  of  the  court  of  Leo.    He 
had  founded  the  ord^  of  the  Theatines,  a 
society  of  the  strictest  discipUne  and  the  most 
ardent  devotion.     The  Inquisition  bad  been 
established  by  his  zeal— he  had  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  establishnient  of  high  papal 
doctrines  in  the  Council  of  Trent     Hitherto, 
the  one  absorbing  exclusive  passion  of  Ca- 
rafiii's  life  had  been  the  promotion  of  the 
cathotic  religion,  according  to  his  own  no- 
tions, in  all  its  purity,  and  all  its  severity. 
He  had  now  reached  the  station  in  which  he 
could  carry  into  effect  all  those  refonns 
which  he  had  urged  with  such  sincere  vehe- 
mence ;  he  might  conduct  the  contest  against 
the  rebellious  spirit  of  protestanism  with  sin- 
gleness of  purpose,  with  the  weight  of  con- 
sistent, irreproachable,  and  austeriy  religious 
character.     It  might  have  seined  tlwt  a 
new  Gregory  IX.  had  arisen  to  conibat  widi 
all  the  pertinacity  of  conscientious  old  age  the 
spirit  of  religious  freedom,  as  heretofore  the 
plentitude  of  imperial  power.    At  the  age  of 
eighty,  Gregory  had  conducted  a  more  than 
ten  years'  war  against  the  enemies  of  the 
church ;  and  the  death  of  Frederick  II.  had 
given,  him  the  victory.*    Paul  IV.  ascribed 
his  election  to  the  papacy,  not  to  the  will  of 
the  cardinals,  but  to  the  du-ect  interpositioa 
of  God ;  and  God,  who  had  reserved  him 
imto  this  time  in  the  unbroken  vigor  of  health, 
might  prolong  his  valu€d)le  life  tDl  the  final 
achievment  of  his  great  design.     Botta  has 
sarcastically  observed,  that  the  first  act  of 
the  humble  founder  of  the  Hieatines,  when 
he  was  asked  in  what  manner  the  festival  on 
his  inauguration  should  be  conducted,  was  to 
reply,  « Like  that  of  a  great  prince.'    His 
coronation .  was  celebrated  with  the  utmost 
pomp  and  sumptuousness.     But  the  zeal  as 
well  as  the  pride  of  Hildebrand  or  Innocent 
revived  in  Paul  IV.    He  instituted  severe 
inquiries  mto  every  branch  of  the  adminis- 
tration ;  he  appeared  determined  to  remodel 
the  whole  papal  government  somewhat  in  the 
spirit  in  which  he  would  have  renewed  a  mo- 
nastic order,  yet  with  a  stem  and  serious  re- 


•  See  onr  article  on  Von  Raunier^s  History  of 
the  House  of  Hohenitaoffen,  Quarterly  Review, 
v<H.li.  „  ,  _^„^   ,   ^^ ^^_ 
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sokitioD  to  eztiroate  allthe  abusM  whidi  had 
cropt  into  the  adoBnistratioD  hoth  of  the  civil 
ana  religious  afEairs  of  the  see— to  pluck  up 
with  a  stroDff  hand  the  thistles  and  noxious 
weeds  which  had  grown  over  the  threshold 
ofSu  Peter's  throne. 

At  length  there  seemed  to  have  arisen  a 
Pope  who  would  concentrate  all  the  undivid- 
ed energies  of  a  vigorous  mind  to  assert  the 
religious  supremacy  of  Rome ;  to  recover 
those  advantages  which  it  had  lost  by  its  long 
condescension  to  the  baser  interests  of  world- 
Yy  politics ;  to  withdraw  altogether  into  its 
own  sphere,  and  to  conduct,  the  negotiations 
wkh  the  great  powei%  which  were  now  be. 
come    absolutely   necessary,  with  the  sole 
oi^dcl  of  re-establishing  the  Catholic  domin- 
ioD,  or  at  least  of  preventing  the  further  en- 
croachments of  Protestantism.      But  there 
was  another  passitm  in  the  breast  of  the  aged 
Caraffa,  secondary  only  to  his  zeal  for  the 
Catholic  &itfi9  or  rather  mingling  up  with  it, 
and  appearing  to  his  distorted  sight  only  a 
modification  of  the  one  jmat  obligation  im- 
posed upon  him  by  his  omce,  and  embraced 
with  ftmatic  willingness.      Paul  loved  the 
church  with  all  the  devout  ardor  of  a  life 
consecrated  to  its  service ;  he  hated  the  Spa- 
niards  with  the  hatred  oi  a  Neapolitan. 
There  was  little  difficult  in  permittuig  this 
passion  to  assume  the  disguise  of  a  high  re- 
ligious  motive.    Caraffas  was  wont  to  speak 
of  the  Spaniards  as  an  heretical  race,  a  mon- 
grel brood  of  Jews  and   Moors,  the  very 
dregs  of  the  earth.  The  Carafias  had  always 
belonged  to  the  French  party  in  Nai)les; 
and  Paul  look^  back  to  those  better  times 
when  Italy  might  be  compared  to  an  instru- 
ment of  four   strings.     These  four  strings 
were  Milan,  Venice,  the  Church,  and  Naples. 
The  accursed  quarrel  of  Alfonso  and  Ludo- 
vice  the  Moor   had  marred  the  harmony. 
He  rememb^ed,  no  doubt,  that  it  was   a 
Spanish  army,  an  army  at  least  under  Span- 
isn  command,  though  chiefly  composed  of 
Imperialist  Lutherans,  which  had  eiven  the 
fatal  blow  to  the  Papal  majesty,  plundered 
Rome,  and  incarcerated  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter.     The  whole  policy  of  Charles  V. 
might  well  excite  the  jealousy  and  resent- 
ment of  one  who  considered  the  first  duty  of 
princes  to  be  the  extirpation  of  heresy,and  the 
advancement  of  the  Papal  supremacy.   The 
emperor's  religious  had  been  too  often  sub- 
cvdinate  to  his  secular  purposes ;    he  had 
made  concessions,  when  the  exigencies  of 
the  time   demanded   it,  to  the  reformers. 
When  he  acted  against  them  with  vigor,  it 
was  rather  against  refractory  subjects  of  the 
empire,  than  against  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope,  by  whom  indeed  his  measures  bad,  as 
we  have  seen,  been  thwarted  and  crippled. 


The  religious  peace  concluded  by  the  Empe- 
ror and  his  brother  Ferdinand  for  die  pacifi- 
cation of  Germany  was  the  crowning  act  of 
treason  and  apostacy  from  the  supreme  do- 
minion of  the  church.  Paul  phmged  head- 
long into  the  turmoil  of  European  politics. 
Everywhere  he  allied  himself  with  the 
French  interest ;  he  seized  the  first  opportu- 
nity of  rupture  with  arrogant  alacrity.  He 
proclaimed  himself  the  liberator  of  Italy,  and, 
recaUing  the  ancient  feuds  between  the  ^n- 
pire  and  the  church,  boasted*  that  he  would 
tread  the  dragon  and  the  lion  beneaA  his 
feet. 

Even  the  nepoikm  of  Paul  IV.  was  color- 
ed and  justified  to  his  severe  mind  l^  these 
dominant  passions.  Carafia  had  oj^med 
with  indigiMuit  earnestness  the  elevation  of 
the  Fameses;  he  went  on  a  pflgrimage  to 
the  seven  churches  at  the  time  of  the  ap- 
pomtment  of  Pier  Luigi  to  the  principality  of 
Parma,  whether  that  he  might  not  sanction 
by  his  presence  this  unworthy  proceeding,  or 
that  he  migl^  deprecate  the  wrath  of  heaven 
on  account  of  tins  unhaUowed  qx>liation  of 
the  Papal  See.  The  conclave  heard  widi 
mingled  astxHiishment  and  terror  the  nomine* 
tion  of  his  nq>hew  Cark>  Carafia,  a  lawless 
and  ferocious  condottiere,  a  man,  by  his  own 
description,  steeped  to  the  dhows  in  blood, 
to  the  cardinalate.  His  nephew  had  found 
the  weak  side  of  the  zealous  Pooe.  He  had 
contrived  to  be  surprised  kneeling  before  a 
crucifix  in  an  agony  of  remorse.  But,  as 
M.  Ranke  observes,  the  real  bond  of  .union 
was  the  common  hatred  of  Spain.  Cario 
had  served  under  the  emperor ;  his  services 
had  been  ill  repaid,  or  at  least  not  according 
to  his  own  estimate  of  his  military  character. 
Charies  had  deprived  him  of  a  prisoner  from 
whom  he  expected  a  large  ransom,  and  pre- 
vented his  obtaining  a  valuable  office.  In 
the  impending  war  so  experienced  a  sokiier 
might  be  of  great  use,  and  Paul  at  once  re- 
ceived his  nephew  into  the  most  unlimited 
confidence,  admitted  him  into  the  conduct  of 
the  most  important  temporal  and  even  spirit- 
ual affairs.  Hie  infiuence  of  the  cardinal 
reconciled  him  to  his  two  other  nephews, 
men  of  eoually  vident  and  unpopular  cha- 
racters. He  determined  to  seize  the  castles 
of  the  Colonnas,  which  during  the  approach- 
ing war  could  not  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
those  traitors  to  the  Papal  interests,  and  to 
place  them  in  the  safer  custody  of  these  men. 
One  was  created  Duke  of  Palliano,  the  odier 
Marquis  of  Montebelb. 

War  was  inevitable,  but  how  extraordi- 
nary, observes  M.  Ranke,  was  this  war! 
The  sternest  bigot  for  Catholicism  command- 
ed the  Spanish  troops.  The  Duke  of  Alva, 
whom  remorse  and  mercy  never  touched, 
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advanced  with  awe-struok  and  reluctant  steps 
against  the  successor  of  St.  Peter*  Many 
towns  of  the  Papal  state  surrendered,  and 
Alva  might  have  made  himself  master  of 
Borne  hy  one  rapid  march ;  but  he  thought 
of  the  fate  of  the  Constable  Bourbon ;  he 
saw  himself  committed  in  strife  against  the 
majesty  of  heaven.  For  once  his  move- 
ments  were  slow  and  irresolute ;  his  conduct 
timid  and  indecisive.  But  who  were  the  de- 
fenders of  the  sanctity  of  the  Roman  see? 
the  guard  of  the  most  bigoted  pontiff  who 
had  filled  the  throne  of  the  Vatican?  Caratiit 
had  at  first  been  popular  in  Rome.  The  in. 
habitants  crowded  to  his  standard;  tliey 
mustered  in  splendid  array,  horse  and  foot ; 
they  received  the  Papal  benediction,  and  Ca- 
tB,&,  thought  himself  secore  in  their  attach, 
ment  and  vakn*.  At  the  finft  vague  rumor 
of  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  Ae  whole  array 
melted  away  like  a  snowball,  and  the  conse- 
crated baniM9rs  waved  over  the  vacant  place 
of  arms.    The  effective  strength  of  the  Pa- 

£d  force  was  a  body  of  8600  Germans, 
utberans  aUnost  to  a  man,  ^o,  instead  of 
disguising  their  ikith,  took  eveiy  opportunity 
of  breaking  the  fasts,  insulting  the  ceremo- 
nies, emd  showing  their  utter  contempt  for  the 
Catholic  religion.  The  stem  Pope's  ene- 
mies were  hw  best  aUies,  his  worst  foes  his 
own  army.  Charles  Carafik  was  in  friendly 
correspondence  with  the  Protestant  leader, 
Albert  of  Brandenburgh !  Paul  himself  with 
Solyman  th(B  Turkish  Emperor — *  he  invoked 
the  succor  of  the  infidels  against  the  Catholic 
king!' 

The  war,  protracted  in  Italy  without  any 
important  success  on  either  side,  was  decided 
in  another  quarter.  The  batde  of  St.  Quen- 
tin  broke  the  power  of  France,  and  the  Pope 
stood  abne,  deprived  of  all  support  from  his 
one  great  ally.  Yet  the  terms  of  the  peace 
corresponded  with  the  smgular  character  of 
the  war.  Every  pos89>le  concession  was 
made  by  the  Spaniards.  Alva  visited  Rome 
as  a  reverential  pilgrim,  rather  than  as  a 
conqueror ;  and  he  who  had  never  feared  the 
face  of  man,  trembled  at  the  count^iAnce  of 
the  aged  Pope.  The  bitter  disappointment 
at  the  feilure  of  his  magnificent  schemes  for 
the  humihatioi)  of  Spain,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Papacy  to  its  ancient  predominance  in 
the  affidrs  of  Europe,  did  not  extinguish  or 
subdue  the  energies  of  the  hoary  pontiff.  He 
retomed  to  his  wiser  plans  for  the  reform  of 
the  church.  But  to  this  end  new  and  humi- 
liating sacrifices  were  required — admissions 
of  weakness  and  oi  error  were  to  be  made ; 
and  through  this  severe  trial  Carafia  passed 
with  resolution  and  self.command  bordering 
on  magnanimity.  Peace  was  restored,  and 
the  vocation  of  the  forocioos  sokliers,  his  ne- 


phews, was  over.  The  eyes  of  Paul  were 
gradually  opened  to  the  licentiousness  and 
enormity  of  their  lives.  In  the  open  consis. 
tory,  while  he  was  reiterating  with  indignant 
vehemence  the  word  Reform  ?  Refomi !  a 
bold  voice  v^lied,  *  The  reform  must  b^ 
at  home.'  The  Pope  endured  the  rebuke, 
and  only  ordered  a  stricter  investigation  into 
the  lives  of  his  nephews.  The  whole  de. 
velopment  of  this  afiair  is  curious  and  inte. 
resting — ^we  have  only  space  for  the  result 
No  sooner  was  Paul  convmced  of  the  fatal, 
the  horrible  truth,  than  he  submitted  to  the 
painful  humiliation  of  solemnly  protestrngfais 
ignorance  of  their  gutk,  their  abuse  of  hii 
weak  and  unsuspecting  blindness.  He  tore 
at  once  all  the  kindly  feelings  of  relationship 
from  his  heart,  and  in  the  stem  sense  of  du^ 
trampled  his  nepotism  under  his  feet  Hb 
nephews  were  condemned  to  the  loss  of  all 
their  ofilices,  and  to  banishment  to  difi^rent 
places;  the  mother,  at  seventy  years  oW, 
bowed  with  sickness,  threw  herself  in  his  way 
to  plead  for  a  mitigation  of  the  sentence— the 
Pope  passed  by,  reproving  her  in  words  of 
bitterness.  The  young  Duchess  of  Moirte- 
bello,  on  her  return  from  Naples,  fallen  under 
the  proscription  which  forbade  every  citizen 
of  Rome  irom  receiving  any  one  of  the 
family  under  his  roof,  in  a  inld  and  ramy 
night  with  difficulty  found  a  lodgmg  in  a 
mean  tavern  in  the  suburbs.  Afler  all  tim 
severe  stru^le  men  looked  to  see  the  coun- 
tenance of  Paul  depressed  with  sorrow ;  they 
watched  the  effects  of  wounded  pride  and 
embittered  feeling  in  his  outward  demeanor. 
No  alteration  was  to  be  discerned.  In  his 
calm  and  unbroken  spirit  Ae  pontiff  pursued 
the  ordinary  routine  of  business ;  the  ambas- 
sadors could  not  discover  that  any  event  had 
taken  place  to  unsettle  the  mind,  or  to  dis. 
turb  the  serenity  of  the  Pope. 

The  short  remainder  of  his  Hfe  was  rigidly 
devoted  to  the  reformation  of  the  church. 
The  ceremonial  was  conducted  with  the  ut- 
most  splendor ;  all  the  observances  of  reli- 
gion maintained  with  solemn  dignity.  The 
severest  discipline  was  reinforced  on  the  mo- 
nastic orders ;  unworthy  members  were  cut 
off  and  chastised  with  unrelenting  hand.  The 
same  attention  was  paid  to  the  improvemeot 
of  tfie  secular  clergy;  the  churches  weie 
provided  with  competent  ministers,  and  Pao' 
conteniplated  the  restoration  of  much  of  to^ 
power  which  had  been  gradually  usurped 
and  engrossed  by  the  see  of  Rome,  to  the 
episcopd  order.  The  Inquisitmn,  however, 
was  that  institution  to  which  he  looked  w^ 
the  most  ardent  hope  for  the  rest<Mration  w 
Catholicism  in  all  its  ancient  audiority;  ^ 
chief  study  was  to  enlarge  and  confirm  the 
powers  of  that  awfbl  tribunal ;  he  assisted  at 
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its  deIibe7atioii&*-lie  was  present  at  its  auto- 
dcuies;  this  was  the  grand  oountervailing 
element  which  wag  to  work  out  the  rebellious 
spirit  of  ProtestantisnH  at  length  to  restore 
the  unity  of  the  dismembered  church,  or  at 
least  to  preserve  inviolate  that  part  of  the 
edifice  which  yet  remained  unbroken. 

The  measures  of  Paul  IV.  might  com- 
mand the  awe  of  the  Protestantt  the  respect 
of  the  Catholic  world ;  but  in  Rome  he  had 
become  most  unpopular.  He  died  com- 
mending the  Inquisition  to  the  assembled 
cardinals.  Instantly  that  he  was  dead,  the 
populace  rose,  and  after  every  insult  to  his 
memory,  proceeded  to  force  the  prisons  of 
the  Inquisition,  to  plunder  and  set  fire  to  the 
building,  to  misuse  the  familiars  of  the  tri- 
bunal. The  statue  of  the  Pope  was  thrown 
down — its  head,  encircled  with  the  triple 
crown,  dragged  through  the  streets.  M 
Riuoke  has  omitted  a  comic  incident,  men- 
tioned,  we  believe,  by  PaHavicini.  So  odious 
was  the  name  of  the  late  Pope  to  the  popu- 
lar ear,  that  the  venders  of  common  glass 
ware  were  obliged  to  give  np  their  usual  cry, 

*  Bicchierc,  carafie !'  and  to  cry  instead* '  Bic- 
cbiere,  ampolle !' 

Nothing  could  be  more  strongly  contrast- 
ed  than  the  birth  and  character  of  the  new 
Pope,  Pius  IV.,  with  that  of  his  predeces- 
sor:— 

•  Paul  rV.,  a  high-born  Neapolitan  of  the  anti- 
Austrian  faction,  a  zealot,  a  monk,  and  an  in- 
quisitor— ^Pius  IV.,  a  Milanese  adventurer, 
through  his  brother  (the  famous  conqueror  of 
Cremona,  the  Marquis  of  Mari^ano),  and 
through  some  other  German  relations,  closely 
connected  with  the  house  of  Austria,  a  civi- 
lian, of  a  free  and  worldly  disposition.  Paul 
lY.  had  held  himself  at  an  unapproachable 
distance ;  in  the  commonest  business  he 
would  display  his  state  and  dignity.  Pius 
iKras  all  good-humor  and  condescension 
Every  day  he  was  seen  in  the  streets  on  horse- 
back or  on  foot,  ahnost  without  attendants ; 

*  he  conrersed  freely  with  every  one.' 

His  intercourse  with  the  forei^  ambassadors 
(M.  Ranke  quotes  the  Venetian  correspond- 
ence) was  easy,  open,  and  almost  familiar ; 
he  liked  the  straightforward  and  business-like 
manner  of  the  Venetians,  and,  notwithstand- 
ing  his  Austrian  prepossessions,  he  was  an- 
noyed by  the  unbenaing  and  dictatorial  de- 
meanor of  the  Spanish  ambassador  Vasques. 
After  attending,  during  the  whole  day,  with 
great  assiduity,  to  the  business  of  the  see, 

« he  would  retft^  at  sunset  to  his  country-house 
with  a  gay  countenance  and  cheerful  eye ; 
conversation,  the  table,  and  conviyial  diver- 
skm,  were  his  chief  pleasures ;  recovered 
fvoBi  a  sickness  which  nad  been  considered 
dangerous,  he  mounted  his  horse  immediately. 


rode  to  a  kouoe  where  he  had  lived  when  car- 
dinal, tripped  lightly  up  the  steps^— and  •*  No, 
no,"  said  he,  "we  are  not  going  to  die  yet."  * 

Yet  the  work  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  Pa- 
pal power  proceeded  during  die  reicn  of  this 
more  genial  pontiff  without  interruption.  One 
of  his  first  acts  was  the  reconvocation  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  the  final  establishment 
of  the  decrees  of  that  great  Catholic  senate. 
The  milder  Pius  in  his  heart  disapproved  of 
the  severities  exercised  by  the  Inquisition; 
he  refused  to  attend  on  their  deliberations, 
on  the  singular  plea  *  that  he  was  no  theolo- 
gian,' but  he  either  scrupled  or  feared  to  op. 
pose  their  proceedings ;  they  were  allowed 
free  course  in  the  extermination  of  heresy, 
and  during  the  reign  of  Pius  many  illustrious 
victims  perished  at  the  stake,  and  the  san* 
guinary  persecutions  of  the  Vaudois  were 
carried  on  with  unmitigated  violence. 

With  the  Caraffas  ceased  the  race  of  sove- 
reign princes,  elevated  on  account  of  their 
relationship  to  the  popes.  In  the  bloody  ex- 
ecution of  the  guilty  nephews  of  Paul,  the 
reigning  pontiff  only  satisfied  the  demands 
of  public  justice.  The  Cardinal  Cara&  had 
considered  himself  safe  in  his  purple.  One 
morning  he  was  summoned  from  his  bed,— - 
his  own  confessor  was  not  permitted  to  ap- 
proach him.  His  conference  widi  the  priest 
who  was  allowed  him  was  long,  for  in  truth 
he  had  much  fo  disburthen  from  his  con- 
science. He  was  rudely  interrupted  by  his 
executioner, — 'Despatch,  Monsignor,'  said 
he,  <  I  have  a  great  deal  of  busmees  on  my 
hand^.'  From  this  time  nepotism  held  a 
lower  flight ;  a  large  estate  with  a  splendid 
palace  in  Rome  is  all  that  from  henceforth 
perpetuates  the  family  names  of  those  who 
have  filled  the  Papacy.  Pius  IV.,  freed 
from  the  chai^  of  ambition,  at  the  dose  of 
his  life  was  accused  of  avarice  in  favor  of  his 
descendants.  But  the  nepotism  of  Pius, 
from  the  i-are  merit  of  those  whom  he  d». 
tifiguished  with  his  favor,  was  highly  benefi- 
cial to  the  interests  of  Catholk;ism.  The 
promctk>n  of  Charles  Borromeo,  and  of  Ser- 
belloni,  a  mtm  of  similar  character,  to  the 
Cardinalate,  could  not  but  command  the  ge* 
neral  approbatkm.  Few  who  have  received 
the  honors  of  canonization,  have  lived  so  k>ng 
in  the  gratefril  recoDection  of  their  flock  as 
St.  Charles.  By  him  the  Catholicism  of 
Lombardy  was  oonfirmed  in  the  hearts  of 
the  people  through  the  mild  virtues,  the 
ohantabie  activi^  and  munificence,  and 
splendor  of  a  Ufo  devoted  to  the  lehgious 
improvement  of  his  diocese  and  to  the  gene- 
ral happiness.  Protestantism  was  repelled 
and  extirpated  by  the  more  lawfiil  weapons 
of  g^uine  Catholic  piety  and  beneficence. 
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The  inflnence  of  Cailo  fiorromeo  upcm  the 
rdigion  of  Lombardy  is  probably  not  yet  ex 
tiiict. 

With  Pius  V.  the  Inquisition  ascended  the 
Papal  throne.  Michael  Ghislieri,  Cardinal 
of  Alessandria,  had  been  the  head  of  tlmt 
fearful  tribunal  in  Rome. 

The  total  revolutbn  in  the  state  of  Europe 
had  now  relieved  the  Pope  from  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  his  temporal  position.  His 
political  station,  as  the  nead  of  the  Catholic 
confedelracy,  was  at  once  designated,  and 
established  by  his  ecclesiasticau  interests. 
The  balance  of  Europe  was  now  no  longer 
disturbed  by  the  conflict  of  the  two  prepond- 
erating  Catholic  powers,  France  and  Spain. 
The  interests  which  divided  the  world  were 
the  Catholic  and  Protestant;  with  Spain  at 
the  head  of  one,  and  England,  under  Eliza- 
beth, of  the  other.  The  prize  of  the  contest 
was  France :  the  preponderance  of  the  Cal- 
vinists  or  of  the  L^igue,  seemed  likely  to  de. 
cide  the  fate  of  Europe.  Philip  II.  was  the 
natural  ally  of  the  Pope,  and  from  that  alii- 
ance  Pius  never  swerved  in  the  least  degree. 
As,  therefore,  nothine  now  interfered  to  dis- 
tract the  mind  of  the  PontiBTfrom  the  two  ex- 
elusive  objects  of  proper  Papal  ambition, — 
the  restoration  of  Catholicism  in  its  pure  re- 
ligious vigor,  and  the  repression  of  heretical 
opinons— Pius  V.  commenced  the  work 
with  the  utmost  singleness  of  purpose,  and 
pressed  it  on  with  unbroken  energy.  Al- 
ready, on  his  election,  the  partoans  of  the 
severer  Action    rejoiced  at  beholding   the 

Sirit  of  Paul  IV.  revived.  But  Pius  had 
i  tiie  zeal,  the  severity,  the  piety  of  Paul, 
without  his  pride*  Ife  practised  himself  the 
lessons  of  hunulityt  as  well  as  those  of  asceti- 
cism, which  he  taught.  *  The  people  were 
enraptured  when  they  beheld  him  m  the  pro- 
cessions, barefooted,  with  his  head  uncovered, 
with  the  Cull  expression  of  undissembled  piety 
in  his  countenance,  with  his  long  snow-white 
beard ;  they  thought  that  heaven  had  never 
vouchsafed  so  reli^us  a  Pope ;  they  report- 
ed,  that  the  very  sight  of  him  had  converted 
Protestants.'  With  all  his  austerity  die  man- 
iiers  of  Phis  were  affiible  and  popular.  His 
expenses  were  moderate  :  his  mode  of  living 
r^  and  monkish;  his  attendants  were 
ehiefly  a  few  old  and  attached  servants. 
Under  the  example  and  under  the  influence 
of  such  a  Pontm^  religion  began  to  wear  a 
more  kerious  and  devout  aspect  throughout 
Italy.  He  was  seconded  by  the  exertions  of 
Cario  Bonromeo  at  Milan,  and  of  Gilberti,  the 
the  exce^nt  Bishop  of  Verona.  Venk», 
Florence,  and  even  Naples  became  animat- 
ed  with  an  earnest  zeal,  not  merely  for  the 
doctiinee,  but  for  the  spirit  of  Cathohc  Chris- 
tianity.    The  parochial  cures  were  through. 


oat  placed  on  a  more  eflective  footing,  and 
subjected  to  more  rigid  control  The  mo- 
nastic  orders  submitted  to  severer  discipliDe. 
Spain  foHowed  the  exam^^e  of  Italy ;  and 
throughout  the  two  peninsulas  the  whole 
frameworic  of  the  religious  e^aUishmrat  was 
repaired  with  the  utmost  care— -the  authorky 
of  the  Pope  acknowledged  and  fell  to  their 
ferthest  bounds. 

As  the  head  of  the  great  Cathohc  coafed- 
eracy  Pius  V.  had  the  honor  of  arrestioff  ^ 
fonmdable  progress  of  the  infidels,  and  re. 
polling  almost  the  last  dangeros  agmsBiou 
of  the  Turk  upon  Christendmn.  The  Pope 
formed  and  consohdated  fliat  league  between 
Spain,  Venice,  and  other  powers,  which  in- 
flicted the  fatal  blow  on  the  naval  superioritj 
of  the  Ottomans  at  Lepanto. 

To  southern  Europe  a  wise  and  useful 
head,  to  the  CathoUc  world  a  charitable— 
(he  paid  great  attentbn  to  the   tempoffri 
wants  of  the  poor  in  Rome) — and  aChnsdan 
prelate  :— to  Protestants  of  every  dtm  tad 
degree,  Pius  V.  was  a  Dominican  and  an 
Inquisitor.     He  extorted  from  the  gndtode 
of  Cosmo,  Grand  Duke  of  Florence,  from 
the  respect  even  of  Venice,  men  of  the  high- 
est  rank  and  attainments  to  sufl^r  the  extreme 
penalties  of  heresy.    Camesecchi,  notwith- 
standing his  lofty  station  and  character,  was 
surrendered  to  the  oflicers  of  the  Inquisition, 
and  perished  in  the  flames.     The  Vene- 
tians, rigid  as  they  had  ever  been,  and  as 
they  still  were,  in  the  maintenance  of  reli. 
gious  independence,  yielded  up  Gmdo  Za- 
netti  of  Fano,  to  the  same  tribunal  and  the 
same  end.     The  fete  of  Carranza,  Arch- 
bishop of  Toledo,  die  first  ecclesiastic  in 
Soain,  is  well  known.    Though  a  zealoos 
advocate  of  Catholicism,  an  active  supporter 
of  all  the  religious  reforms  in  the  church, 
sixteen  latent  clauses  were  detected  in  his 
works,  which  appesured  to  favor  the  Proteat- 
ant  doctrines, — ^he  was  saved,  indeed,  by 
being  sent  to  Rome,  from  the  persecotioof 
of  his  personal  enemies,  but  he  only  changed 
the  scene  of  his  tragic  destiny.    The  punfi- 
cation  of  Spain,  by  a  constant  succession  of 
auto-da-fes,  received  the  fiill  sanction,  the 
highest  approbation  of  the  Pope.     Hie  bull 
winch  he  thundered  out  against  our  Eliza- 
beth on  her  accession  displayed  his  strong 
abhorrence  of  heresy,  at  the  sacrifice  per- 
haps of  real  policy.     But  it  cannot  be  sup- 
posed that  he  entertained  the  least  doubt  of 
his  power  to  absolve  subjects  from  their  alJe- 
giance  to  an  heredcal  sovereifn,  one  espe- 
cially of  such  doubtful  descent  according  to 
the  canon-law  and  the  decrees  of  Rome.  In 
the  wars  of  the  League,  Pius  is  said  to  hive 
reproved  the  remissness  of  those  who  did  not 
slay  flieir  heretk^l  enenues  jHitright;  and 
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the  honor  of  the  consecrated  hat  and  sword, 
bestowed  on  the  Duko  of  Alva,  shows  how 
little  remorse  he  felt  for  the  barbarities  per- 
petrated in  the  Low  Countries. 

*  How  Strang  an  union  of  singleness  of  pur- 
pose, magnanimity,  austerity,  and  profound 
religious  feeling,  with  sour  bi^try,  bitter  ha- 
tred and  bloody  persecution!  In  this  spirit 
lived  and  died  Paul  V.  When  he  felt  the  ap- 
proach of  death,  he  once  more  visited  the  se- 
ven churches,  to  bid  farewell,  as  he  said,  to 
those  sacred  places ;  three  times  he  kissed  the 
lowest  steps  of  the  Scala  Santa.  He  had 
at  one  time  promised  not  only  to  expend 
the  whole  treasures  of  the  church,  not  ex- 
cepting the  chalices  and  crucifixes,  on  an 
expednion  against  England,  but  even  to  ap- 
pear in  person  at  the  head  c^the  army.  On 
bis  way  some  of  the  banished  Catholics  of 
England  presented  themselves  before  him; 
he  said,  **  he  wished  that  he  could  pour  forth 
bis  blood  for  them."  He  spoke  of  the  League 
as  an  affoir  of  the  highest  moment ;  he  had 
left  everything  in  preparation  which  could  en- 
sure its  success ;  the  last  money  that  he  issu- 
ed was  appointed  for  this  purpose.  The  phan- 
toms of  tnose  enterprises  haunted  him  at  his 
last  moments.  He  had  no  doubt  of  their 
eventful  success.  «  God,"  he  said,  "  will  erf* 
the  stones  raise  up  the  man  necessa^  for 
this  great  end." ' 

M.  Ranke  has  interposed  between  the 
death  of  Pius  V.  and  the  accession  o(  Gre- 
gory Xni.,  a  chapter  of  remarkable  inter- 
est, relating  to  the  mtemal  state  and  govern- 
ment of  tlw  Papal  territory  and  the  finances 
of  the  Roman  See.  As  the  foreign  re- 
sources of  the  Vatican  began  to  fail,  one- 
half  of  Europe  to  refuse  all  tributo  to  the 
Papacy,  and  even  the  Catholic  kingdoms  to 
fumiw  more  s6anty  and  hard-wrung  contri- 
butions, the  territory  of  the  See,  which  by 
constantly  involving  the  Pope  in  the  local 
dLwensions  of  Italy,  had  formerly  been  a 
burthen  rather  than  an  advantage,  now  be- 
came an  important  source  of  independence 
and  strength.  The  affairs  of  Italy  gradually 
settled  down  into  a  regular  political  system ; 
the  boundaries  of  the  different  states  were 
fixed  by  treaties ;  the  ambition  of  the  Popes 
— as  long  as  the  power  of  Spain,  of  Venice, 
and  of  the  newly-created  Grand  Dukedom 
of  Florence,  maintained  the  existmg  order 
of  things— could  scarcely  look  forward  to  an 
enlai^ement  of  territory.  The  Papal  do- 
minions, in  point  of  productiveness,  prosper- 
ity, and  the  vak)r  and  independence  of  the 
population,  were  looked  upon  with  wonder 
and  envy  by  the  ambassadors  of  Venice. 
Romagna  exported  corn  to  Naples  and  to 
Florence.  The  cities  of  Romagna  long 
maintained  their  old  municipal  freedoms ; 
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they  were  governed  by  their  own  communes, 
under  their  priors  or  other  native  dignitaries ; 
they  levied  their  own  troops,  fought  under 
their  own  banners,  and  administered  justice 
on  their  own  authority.  The  country  was 
occupied  by  the  barons  in  their  castles,  who, 
however  lawless  marauders  on  the  estates  of 
an  enemy,  lived  in  a  kind  of  patriarchal  re- 
lationship  with  their  own  peasants— they  pro- 
tected without  oppressing  them.  In  some 
districts  were  races  of  free  peasants,  the 
proprietors  and  cultivators  of  th^  soil.  But 
m  all  these  classes,  in  city,  castle,  and  free 
land,  the  fatal  evil  of  the  times,  party  feud 
and  hostility,  endangered  peace  and  inde- 
pendence. In  every  town  there  was  a 
Guelph  and  a  Ghibelline  faction.  The  ba- 
rons hated  each  other  with  all  the  treasured 
animosity  of  hereditary  feud ;  even  the  free 
peasants  were  disturbed  by  the  same  disor- 
ganizing passions.  These  p«asants  were 
descenoed  from  the  same  stock,  lords  para* 
mount  in  their  villages,  all  armed,  dexterous 
in  the  use  of  the  harquebuss.  Of  these  wild 
communities,  'the  Cavina,  the  Scarbocci, 
the  Solacoli,  were  Ghibellines ;  the  Manbelli, 
the  Cerroni,  and  the  Serra,  which  compre- 
hended the  two  races  of  the  Rinaldi  and 
Navagli,  Guelphs*'  These  factions  enabled 
the  government  to  introduce,  particularly 
into  the  cities,  first  a  powerful  influence,  at 
length  an  arbitrary  authority.  In  the  cities 
the  artisans  and  trades  pursued  their  callings 
with  industrious  and  undiverted  assiduity. 
The  municipal  offices  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  nobiltty  who  had  nothing  to  do  but  to 
x)uarrel,  and  were  much  more  jealous  of  in- 
creasing the  power  of  the  hostile  faction,  than 
that  of  the  Papal  resident.  The  Pope  thus 
at  length  found  the  opportunity  of  extinguish- 
ing altogether  the  liberties  of  many  of  the 
most  important  cities. 

But,  after  all,  the  great  secret  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  Rom  in  stale  was  its  immunity 
from  direct  tojcation.  While  all  the  other 
provinces  or%aly  were  burdened  with  the 
mpst  vexatious  exactions,  the  Roman  city 
and  the  Roman  peasant  left  it  to  Catholic 
Europe  to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  Ro- 
man See.  The  revenue  of  the  Papacy  was 
the  direct  and  indirect  tribute  of  Christen- 
dom.  The  unpopularity  of  the  foreigner, 
Adrian  of  Utrecht,  was  ffreatly  increased  by 
the  necessity  under  which  he  found  himself, 
from  the  prodigality  of  Lieo,  of  imposing  a 
small  hearth-tax  on  his  Roman  subjects.  It 
is  singular  that  to  the  Papal  plan  of  finance 
Europe  owes  the  advantage  of  the  whole 
system  of  exchanges,  and  the  more  ques- 
tionable invention  of  public  debts.  Only  a 
small  part  of  the  tribute  of  the  world  found 
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its  way  into  the  Papal  coffers,  but  it  consti- 
tuted .a  perpetual  fund  upon  which  money 
could  be  raised  to  an  enormous  amount. 

The  sale  of  offices  was  the  principal  im- 
mediate source  of  the  Pope's  revenue.  This 
singular  mode  of  anticipating  income  by 
loans  upon  future  receipts  was  of  early  date, 
and  carried  to  an  enormous  extent  by  the 
more  prodigal  Popes. 

•  According  to  a  trustworthy  register,  be- 
longing to  the  Chigj  palace,  in  the  year  1471, 
there  were  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  pur- 
chaseable  offices,  the  income  of  which  was 
estimated  at  near  100,000  scudi.  They  are 
almost  all  procurators,  registrars,  abbrevia- 
tors,  ocMrrectors,  notaries,  writers,  even  mes- 
sengers and  doorkeepers,  the  growing  num- 
ber of  which  constantly  augmented  the  ex- 
pense of  a  bull  or  of  a  brief/* 

Sixtus  IV.  created  whole  colleges,  the  offices 
in  which  were  sold  for  200  scudi  a  piece. 
These  colleges  had  sometimes  strange  names, 
e.  ^.,  a  college  of  one  hundred  janissaries^ 
which  were  n^med  for  the  sum  of  100,000 
scudi,  and  their  pensions  were  assigned  from 
the  produce  of  the  bulls  and  annates.  Sixtus 
IV.  sold  every  thing.  Innocent  VIII.,  who 
was  reduced  to  pawn  the  Papal  tiara,  founded 
another  college  of  twenty-six  secretaries  for 
60,000  scudi.  Alexander  VI.  named  eighty 
writers  of  briefs,  each  of  whom  paid  750 
scudi  for  his  place.  Julius  II.  added  a  hun- 
dred writers  of  the  archives  at  the  same  price. 
Julius  created  other  offices  with  pensions  on 
the  customs  and  treasury.  The  flourishing 
state  of  agriculture  enabled  him  to  borrow 
in  the  same  manner  upon  the  excess  of  pro- 
duce. He  founded  a  college  of  one  hundred 
and  forty-one  presidents  of  the  market — 
annona.  Leo,  who  was  said  to  have  spent 
the  income  of  three  papacies — ^viz.,  that  of 
Julius  II.,  who  left  a  considerable  treasure, 
his  own,  and  that  of  his  successor — went  on 
in  the  same  course,  but  with  increased  reck- 
lessness. He  created  twelve  hundred  new 
places ;  even  the  nomination  of  cardinals 
was  not  unproductive.  The  whole  number 
of  taxable  posts  in  his  time  was  twr>  thousand 
one  hundred  and  fifty :  their  yearly  income 
was  calculated  at  320,000  scudi,  a  heavy 
burden  to  church  and  state.  These  of- 
ces,  however,  expired  with  the  life  of  the 
holders. 

Clement  VII.  in  his  pressing  distress  first 
created  a  permanent  debt — a  monte  non  va- 
cahile — which  was  charged  at  ten  per  cent, 
interest  on  the  customs.  The  montisli,  or 
holders  of  these  securities,  formed  a  college. 
But  from  the  time  of  Adrian's  first  hearth- 
tax,  the  golden  days  of  freedom  from  taxa- 
tion  begui  to  disappear  to  the  subjects  of  the 


Roman  state.  As  Europe  withheld  or  di- 
minished its  tribute,  no  alternative  remained 
for  the  Pontiff  but  direct  taxation  on  his 
own  territoiy.  As  the  head  of  Catholicism 
in  southern  Europe,  the  Pope  found  his  fo- 
reimi  income  more  and  more  precarious, 
whfle  his  expenses  grew  larger.  In  fiie  in- 
ternecine war  with  Protestantism  prodigality 
seemed  a  virtue :  liberal  assistance  was  ren- 
dered in  Ireland  and  in  other  countries  where 
the  Catholics  endeavored  to  regain  tb3ir  lost 
ground  from  the  Protestant  governments. 
Thus  Romagna  gradually  lost  the  few  re- 
mains of  its  independence,  and  by  degrees 
every  article  of  life  became  subject  to  direct 
impost.  This  small  territory  had,  in  fact, 
to  support  almost  entirely  one  <^  the  most 
expensive  roonarchiesof  Europe— one  which, 
by  its  very  character,  involved  a  constant 
correspondence  with  every  court  in  Chris- 
tendom, which  required  secret  service-money 
to  an  unlimited  extent,  and  in  the  Catholics 
exiled  from  Protestant  countries  had  objects 
of  charity  whose  claims  could  not  with  the 
severest  economy  be  altogether  eluded.  The 
Papal  state,  from  the  richest  and  most  pro- 
ductive part  of  Italy,  sunk  in  consequenc^ 
though  \y  slow  degrees,  to  what  it  now  is^ 
an  ill-cultivated,  unwholesome,  and  compara- 
nvely  desert  tract. 

Gregory  XIII.  (Buoncompagno),  had  his 
lot  been  cast  in  an  earlier  period  of  the  pon- 
tificate,  might  perhaps  have  shown  by  his 
life  his  right  to  his  family  name.  Before  ho 
entered  into  orders  he  had  had  a  natural 
son ;  and  was  considered  rather  inclined  to 
the  gayer  manners  of  his  Milanese  patron 
Pius  IV.,  than  to  those  of  his  more  rigid  im- 
mediate predecessor.  But  tl^e  religious  feel- 
ing  predominant  in  Ronie  overawed  the  na- 
tural disposition  of  Gregory :  instead  of  re- 
laxiniiC,  he  rivalled  the  austerities  of  the  late 
Pope ;  he  was  irreproachable  in  his  life ; 
scrupulous  in  bestowing  his  preferment 
Though  he  advanced  his  son  to  a  high  rank, 
he  allowed  him  no  improper  influence ;  to 
the  rest  of  his  relations  he  was  benefioent, 
but  moderate  in  his  grants.  Financia  em- 
barrassments, incident  to  his  lavish  expendi- 
ture in  the  support  of  the  Catholic  cause, 
involved  him  in  inextricable  difficulties,  and 
threw  the  wholo  of  Romagna  into  a  state  of 
predatory  insurrection.  Money  was  abso- 
lutely necessary,  but  the  Pope  would  not 
purchase  it  at  the  price  of  spiritual  conces- 
sions or  indulgences  ;  new  offices  could  not 
be  created,  new  imposts  would  not  be  borne. 
The  expedient  which  occurred  was  the  re- 
sumption of  the  fiefs  held  of  the  See,  on 
account  of  some  informality  in  the  grant,  or 
neglect  in  the  performance  of  the  stipulated 
service.    Eveiy  paper  was  aeaitdied,  every 
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record  investigated,  and  by  some  flaw  or 
other,  the  nobles  saw  themselves  ejected  from 
their  castles,  and  deprived  of  property  which 
their  families  had  possessed  for  centuries. 
Gradually  a  spirit  of  resistance  sprung  up ; 
the  old  factions  began  to  revive  with  greater 
fury  in  all  the  towns ;  the  expelled  proprie- 
tors turned  captains  of  banditti.  The  whole 
province  was  a  scene  of  anarchy,  robbery, 
and  bloodshed.  Not  a  subsidy  could  be  ob- 
tained, not  a  tax  levied.  The  Pope  sent  his 
son  Giacomo  with  an  armed  force  to  quell 
the  insurrection,  but  without  success.  At 
length  the  most  daring  and  powerful  of  these 
bandit  chieflians,  Piccolomini,  bearded  Gre- 
^ry  in  Rome  itself.  He  presented  a  peti- 
tion for  absolution,  the  Pope  shuddered  at 
the  long  catalogue  of  murders  recorded  in 
the  paper.  But  there  was  only  this  alterna- 
tive—his son  must  be  slain  by,  or  must  slay 
Piccolomini,  or  the  pardon  must  be  granted. 
The  absolution  was  sealed  and  delivered. 
*  Weary  at  length  with  life,  and  in  a  state  of 
the  utmost  weakness,  the  aged  Pope  looked 
to  heaven,  and  said — *'  Lord,  thou  wilt  arise 
and  have  irercy  upon  Sion." ' 

Never  was  a  strong  arm  more  imperiously 
required  to  wield  the  sceptre  of  the  Papacy. 
The  wild  days  of  the  darker  ages  seemed 
about  to  return,  when  a  lawless  and  bandit 
populace  drove  the  Pope  from  his  capital,  or 
msulted  and  slew  him  in  its  streets.  Acts 
of  violence  were  perpetrated  in  open  day  in 
Rome  itself;   four  cardinals'  houses  were 

Plundered.  The  son  of  a  swineherd,  who 
imself  as  a  boy  had  followed  the  lowly  oc- 
cupation of  his  father,  was  raised  to  the 
pontifical  throne,  and  order  was  almost  in- 
stantaneously restored;  the  Papal  govern- 
ment assumed  a  regularity  and  vigor  which 
it  had  not  displayed  in  its  most  powerful 
days.  The  low  origin  and  the  early  life  of 
Sixtus  V.  are  well  known ;  and  the  arts  by 
which  he  obtained  the  summit  of  his  ambi- 
tion hav^  been  minutely  described,  but  with 
more  cleverness  than  veracity.  We  know 
nothing  in  the  range  of  Italian  comic  writing 
more  spirited  and  amusing  than  Gregorio 
Leti's  oescription  of  the  Cardinal  Montalto 
for  fif^n  years  playing  the  infirm  old  man, 
tottering  along  the  streets  upon  his  crutch, 
with  a  deep  and  hollow  cough,  a  failing 
voice,  and  every  symptom  of  a  broken  con- 
stitution and  premature  decrepitude.  The 
scene  in  the  conclave,  when,  on  the  instant 
of  his  election,  he  dashed  his  crutch  to  the 
ground,  sprung  up  at  once  to  his  natural 
height,  and  thundered  out  (entonnava)  the 
Te  Deum,  to  the  astonishment  and  dismay 
of  the  assembled  cardinals ; — ^his  reply  to  the 
Cardinal  de'  Medici,  who  expressed  his  sur- 
prise at  this  sudden  change  in  his  look,  which 


had  been  downcast,  and  was  now  erect  and 
lofty: — ^^ While  I  was  cardinal,  my  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  earth,  that  I  might  find 
the  keys  of  heaven;  now  I  have  found 
them,  I  look  to  heaven,  for  I  have  nothing 
more  to  seek  on  earth' — all  the  minute  cir- 
cumstantialness  of  his  manner,  speech,  and 
gesture,  is  like  one  of  Scott's  happiest  histo- 
rical  descriptions,  but  we  fear  of  no  better 
historical  authority  than  the  fictions  of  our 
great  novelist.  Ranke  says,  that  there  is 
not  much  tnUh  in  these  stories;  we  could 
have  wished  that  he  had  given  us  his  opi- 
nion,  as  to  how  much ;  we  should  be  glad  to 
know  whether  there  is  any  confirmation  in 
the  contemporary  documents  which  he  has 
searched,  for  the  account  of  the  proceedings 
in  the  conclave,  which  Leti  has  drawn  with 
such  unscrupulous  boldness.  It  is  clear  that 
powerful  foreign  influence  was  employed  in 
favor  of  the  Cardinal  Montalto ;  we  were  be- . 
fore  aware  Tif  we  remember  right,  from 
Galluzi's  work)  that  Tuscany  contributed 
powerfully  to  his  elevation.  It  is  probable, 
that  in  the  exigencies  of  the  times  the  vigor 
of  his  age — (he  was  sixty-four  at  the  time 
of  his  election) — rather  than  simulated  in- 
firmity and  premature  old  age,  recommended 
him  to  the  cardinals,  who  must  have  been 
almost  trembling  for  their  personal  safety. 

If  they  expected  a  vigorous  administration 
from  Sixtus  V.  they  were  not  mistaken  in 
their  choice.  The  new  Pope  proclaimed 
and  displayed  at  once  the  inexorable  rieor 
of  his  justice.  On  the  day  of  his  coronation 
four  bodies  of  offenders  against  his  police- 
regulations  were  seen  on  a  gallows  on  the 
Castle  of  Angelo.  He  disbanded  most  of 
the  soldiers  raised  by  Gregory ;  he  reduced 
the  number  of  sbirri.  But  he  made  each 
baron  and  each  commune  responsible  for 
every  act  of  violence  committed  in  their  dis- 
trict.  He  made  the  commune,  or  the  rela- 
tives of  the  bandit,  pay  the  price  which  had 
been  laid  upon  the  head  of^  each  chieflain, 
instead  of  defraying  this  charge  from  the 
treasury.  He  sowed  dissension  among  the 
bands,  by  offering  a  free  pardon  to  any  ac« 
complice  who  should  bring  in  the  body  or 
the  head  of  his  comrade.  He  is  even  said 
to  have  gone  so  far  as  to  destroy  a  whole 
troop,  by  throwing  in  their  way  a  caravan 
of  poisoned  provisions, — an  event  which 
gave  the  Pope  great  satisfaction  !  He  made 
no  distinction  of  ranks;  the  noble  bandit 
with  difficulty  obtained  the  privilege  of  beinff 
strangled  in  prison  instead  of  being  hanged 
coram  populo.  In  less  than  a  year  the  roads 
were  safer  in  the  Papal  territory  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe.  Sixtus,  b^  trivial 
concessions,  conciliated  the  good  will  of  his 
powerful  neighbors,  who  had  been  alienated 
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by  the  captious  and  unwise  policy  of  Gre- 
gory, They  had  hitherto  harbored  the  rob- 
bers  of  the  Papal  states.  Tuscany,  Venice, 
Spain,  now  vied  with  each  other  in  surren- 
dering  them  to  the  Pope's  relentless  justice. 
The  King  of  Spain  gave  orders  that  the  de- 
crees of  the  Pope  should  be  as  much  re- 
spected in  Milan  as  in  Rome.  Sixtus  la- 
bored with  as  much  zeal  and  success  in  the 
restoration  of  prosperity  as  of  peace.  The 
privileges  of  the  towns  were  enlarged.  An- 
cona,  of  which  the  commerce  had  been  al- 
most ruined  by  impolitic  regulations,  was 
especially  favx)rcd ;  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures were  fostered  with  the  utmost  care. 
Sixtus  has  enjoyed  the  credit  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  fatal  efiTects  of  nepotism,  by  inter- 
dicting the  alienation  of  ecclesiastical  estates. 
This,  however,  was  the  act  of  Pius  V.  On 
his  own  nephews  Sixtus  bestowed,— on  one 
the  purple,  on  the  other  a  marquisate  ;  but 
he  allowed  no  influence  to  any  living  being. 
He  was  the  sole  originator,  depositary,  and 
executor  of  his  own  counsels. 

In  the  Chigi  palace  there  is  an  account- 
book  belonging  to  Sixtus  V.,  containing  me- 
moranda of  all  his  personal  property  and  ex< 
pense  whOe  a  monk.  It  contains  a  hst  of  his 
l)ooks,  whether  in  single  volumes  or  bound 
together ;  in  short,  his  whole  household  ex- 
penses. It  relates  how  his  brother-in-law 
lx)ught  twenty  sheep,  which  young  Peretti 
paid  for  b^  mstalments ;  and  how  at  length, 
from  his  ngid  savings,  to  his  astonishment  he 
found  himself  master  of  two  hundred  florins. 
Sixtus  the  pope  practised  the  same  severe 
economy.  His  nrst  ambition  was  to  leave  a 
treasure,  which  was  only  to  be  employed  in 
times  of  the  utmost  emergency,  and  on  ob- 
jects of  the  highest  spiritual  importance : 
these  objects  he  himselr  accurately  defined. 
*  Thef  temple  of  the  Lord,'  he  said,  *  was 
never  without  such  treasure.'  M.  Ranke 
has,  however,  destroyed  much  of  the  blind 
admiration  which,  looking  only  to  these  out- 
ward circumstances,  has  considered  the  ad- 
ministration of  Sixtus  a  model  of  financial 
wisdom.  This  treasure  was  collected  by  the 
old,  ignorant,  and  extravogant  expedients  for 
raising  money — the  sale  of  ofiices,  the  crea- 
tion of  new  monU  or  debts,  the  most  minute 
and  vexatious  taxation  on  all  the  necessaries 
of  life.  Our  author  conceives  that  the 
amount  of  the  treasure  left  by  Sixtus  V.  was 
not  more  than  equivalent  to  the  produce  of 
these  new  and  oppressive  burthens.  It  is 
intelligible,  ^that  an  overplus  of  revenue 
should  be  collected  and  treasured  up  :  it  is 
the  common  course  that  loans  should  be 
made,  to  supply  immediate  exigencies ;  but 
that  loans  should  be  made  and  burthens  im- 
posed  to  shut  up  a  treasure  in  a  castle  for  fu. 


ture  wants,  this  is  indeed  extraordinary.  But 
it  is  precisely  this  which  the  world  had  ad- 
mirea  so  much  in  Sixtus  V.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  possession  of  a  treasure  was  so  rare 
among  the  exhausted  and  impoverished 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  that  he  who  possessed 
one  became  an  object  of  envy  and  wonder, 
without  any  inquiry  at  what  cost  it  had  been 
acquired. 

The  concluding  chapters  of  the  present 
volume  trace,  with  equal  truth  and  ingenuity, 
the  effects  of  this  catholic  reUgious  revival  on 
the  poetrjs  the  arts,  anc  the  manners  of  the 
Roman  court.  Tasso  was  the  poet — the 
Bolognese  school,  the  Caracci,  with  their 
Pietas  and  Ecce  Homos;  Gruido  with  his 
Virgins,  Domenichino  with  his  Saints,  Guer- 
cino  with  his  exquisite  forms,  but  at  times  his 
too  minutely  and  horribly  real  martyrdoms — 
were  the  painters  of  the  age.  Palestina  was 
the  musician,  in  whose  hands  church-music 
became  again  full  of  deep  feeling  and  reli- 
gious passion.  The  study  of  £e  antique 
gave  way  to  this  new  reUgious  tone.  Sixtas, 
m  his  magnificent  embellishments  of  the  city, 
looked  on  the  monuments  of  heathen  Rome 
with  the  soul  of  a  Franciscan ;  he  relentless- 
ly destroyed  whatever  stood  in  his  way,  or 
offered  valuable  materials.  All  that  remamed 
he  Christianized.  The  Trajan  and  Antonine 
pillars  were  surmounted  with  statues  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul.  At  the  same  time  the  col- 
lege of  cardinals  became  a  body  of  men  no 
less  distinguished  by  their  irreproachaUe  lives 
than  by  their  skill  and  dexterity  in  worldly 
business.  Men  like  Philippo  Neri,  with  tbe 
simplicity  of  children,  the  kindness  of  red 
Christians,  the  sanctity  of  angels,  gave  tbe 
tone  to  religious  feeKng.  Vast  learning,  hut 
all  deeply  impressed  with  this  ecclesiastical 
spirit,  was  acquu*ed  and  displayed.  The 
works  of  Bellarmine  and  Baronius  show  at 
once  the  labor  and  the  tendency  of  the  times. 
The  court  itself  assumed  its  singular  charac- 
ter of  pomp  and  piety,  intrigue  and  austeri- 
ty ;  the  centre  of  profound  Catholic  religious 
feeling  became  the  theatre  of  insatiable  spir- 
itual ambition.  When  the  son  of  a  swine- 
herd was  Pope,  who  might  not  rise  to  any 
eminence  ?  When  that  swineherd's  son  m- 
ed  the  Papal  see  with  so  much  vigor  and  dig- 
nity, how  easily  might  pride  mistake  its  aspi- 
rations for  those  of  zeal  for  the  cburdi  f 
Every  one,  therefore,  was  on  the  lo<A  out 
for  advancement ;  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
flowed  in  candidates  for  ecclesiastical  dis- 
tinction— and  learning,  and  morals,  and  re- 
ligion itself,  became  the  means  and  tbe  end 
of  universal  emulation.  Thus  concludes 
Professor  Ranke — 

'  The  newly^wakened  spirit  of  Catliolidsm 
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gaTe  a  new  impulse  to  allrtiie  orgam  of  lite- 
rature and  art,  even  to  life  itsdf.  The  Curia 
is  equally  devout  and  restless,  spiritual  and 
warlike— on  one  side  full  of  dignity,  pomp, 
and  ceremony— on  the  other,  unequalled  for 
calculating  prudence  and  unwearied  ambi- 
tion. Its  piety  and  its  ambitious  spirit  of  en- 
terprise, both  resting  on  the  notion  of  an  ex- 
clusive faith,  conspnred  together  to  the  same 
end.  Thus  Cathdicism  made  another  at- 
tempt to  subjugate  the  world.' 

We  shall  watch  with  anxious  expectation 
for  the  appearance  of  M.  Ranke's  successive 
volumes,  fully  convinced  that  nothing  can 
proceed  from  his  pen  which  will  not  deserve 
the  attention  of  the  European  public.  From 
his  age  (he  is,  we  believe,  still  a  young  man) 
we  may  look  for  large  accessions  to  our  his- 
torical knowledge,  and  the  style  of  the  present 
volume  is  a  safe  pledge  that  his  future  works 
will  be  as  agreeable  in  manner  as  valuable  in 
matter. 


Abt.  n. — Chranique  de  Cinquante  Joun — 
dt'.  20  Juin  au  10  AoiU  1792,  redigie  sur 
Pieces  auihentiques.  Par  P.  L.  Rcederer 
Paris,  1882. 

This  work  has  been  three  years  in  print* 
but  is  not  yet,  we  believe,  pubUshed.  The 
copy  before  us  was  presented  by  the  author 
to  one  of  his  friends,  and  we  have  not  been 
able  to  procure  another  from  the  booksellers. 
The  very  name  of  Rosderer  excites  a  painful 
interest.  In  his  long  and  useless  life,  there 
was  one  remarkable  hour  whhch  confers  upon 
bim  an  eternal — and,  if  we  are  to  bdieve 
himself  not  dishonorable-^-celebrity.  Pierre 
Louis  RcBderer,  bom  about  1756,  was,  be- 
fore  the  Revolution,  a  member  of  the  Pariia- 
ment  of  Metz,  and  elected  in  1780  to  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  where  he  became  a 
violent  Revohidonist.  Being  by  the  self- 
den3ring  decree  of  non^election  excluded 
from  the  second  assembly,  he— like  Potion, 
Robespierre,  and  other  ^^ntere^dConstitu 
enti»^-took  refuge  in  a  jfv>aioffice,and  became 
Procureur  Sjfv^QegBl  adviser  and  leading 
member)  of  the  Council  General  of  the  De- 
partment of  Paris.  It  was  in  this  character 
that,  being  stationed  at  the  Tufleries  on  the 
10th  of  August,  1702,  for  the  defence  of  the 
king's  person  and  residence,  he  advised  and 
almost  forced  the  royal  family  to  abandon 
the  palace  and  to  take  refuge  in  the  Nation- 
al Assembly ;  a  step  which,  however  expe- 
dient  it  nn^ht  appear  to  M.  Rcederer  at  the 
moment,  did  ultimately  lead  the  royal  victims 
to  the  jail  and  the  scaflfold.    It  is  therefore 


niot  surprising  that  he— -almost  tbe  sole  auf  • 
vivinff  witness  of  these  scenes  and  the  indi- 
viduu  most  deeply  responsible  for  the  parti- 
cular  transaction— -filiouid  be  desirous  of 
clearing  away  the  doubts  which  have  hither- 
to hung  over  his  motives,  and  of  showing 
that,  whatever  were  the  consequences  of  his 
advice,  the  advke  itself  was,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, honest  in  its  nu>tive,  and  prudent 
in  its  object. 

M.  Rcederer  proposes  to  answer  two  con- 
tradictory charges  which  have  been  made 
against  him — the  one  b^  the  Mountain,  of 
being  a  rovalist,  and  havmg  saved  the  King ; 
the  other,  by  the  royalists,  of  having  betra^ 
him,  and  he  seems  to  think  that  the  mere  ac- 
cusation of  having  betrayed  both  sides  is  a 
sufficient  proof  tlmt  he  dnl  neither.  Now, 
so  far  from  getting  rid  of  these  apparently 
contradictory  chaises,  M.  RcBderer  has  the 
ill-luck  to  persuade  us  of  the  tnUh  of  bo^ 
He  was  a  royalist  in  the  sense  in  whk^  the 
Mountain  employed  the  term — that  is,  he  had 
no  objection  to  a  constitutional  kins^  bnt 
would  have  preferred  EgdUii  to  Louis  XVL, 
and  in  either  case  desired  that  his  party  shoidd 
be  «  viceroys  over  him.'  The  Giroodins  (to 
whom  Rcederer,  in  some  degree,  attached 
himself)  had  the  baseness,  as  we  had  lately 
occasion  to  show,  to  adqpi  the  whole  l(Hh  if 
August — though  it  is  notorious  (and  M.  Rod- 
derer  himself  admits)  that  the  results  were 
widely  di^rent  from  thehr  intentions  or  ob- 
jects— their  design  being  originally  no  more 
dian  to  frighten  the  Kmg  into  the  recall  of  the 
Gbondin  ministers.  The  Mountain  was 
therefore  right  in  calling  M.  Roederer  a  roy- 
alist— ^which  he  ymsjust  as  much  as  his  friend 
Vergniaud — ^who  was  a  staunch  monarchist 
at  daybreak  of  die  10th  of  August— an 
equally  staunch  republican  before  midnight 
—a  royalist  one  di^ — a  rsgidde  the  next^-— 
and  a  ren^^ade  throughout ! 

But  it  is  not  the  clmrge  of  beinff  a  royal* 
ist,  that  most  seriously  offends  his  JSxcellency, 
Count  Rcederer— Peer  of  France— Coun- 
ciUor  of  state— €ireat  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor — ^Ex-Minister  of  Finance  to  the  King 
of  Naples — Ex-Administrator  of  the  Grana 
Duchy  of  Berg — Ex-Gk>vemor  of  Strasburg 
— ^Bx-Commissary  at  Lyons,  and  hitely — 
(for  he  is  a  practical  professor  of  the  bd^ios — 
6T  artof  sinking  in  public  Rfe) — author  of  a 
pamphlet  against  revolutionary  agitation,  and 
in  support  of  the  legitimate  monarchy  of  King 
Louis  Philippe ; — it  is  not,  we  say,  against  the 
charge  of  royaUsmf  that  his  compbints  are 
most  seriously  directed — ^no,  his  great  eSort 
is  to  refute  the  allegation  that  he  betrayed 
Louis  Xy I.  The  aiwift  that  rankles  deepest 
and  sorest  in  his  heart  is  a  sarcasm  of  forty 
years'  standing — which,  assuredly^  nothing 
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but  conscience  could  hare  kept  festering  all 
this  time : — 

•  A  miserabJe  MotUebank!  says  his  Excellen 
cy  Count  Rcederer,  *  of  the  name  of  Richer 
^rizy,  with  his  partner  PeUeiier  [Peltierl,  an. 
other  hireliTig  pamphleteer  of  the  civil  fist — 
thought  it  very  pleasant  to  burlesque  me  [in 
the  character  of  Judas],  by  putting  into  my 
mouth  the  words — **  Ego  turn  q%d  trtSidi  enm" 
[I  am  he  who  betrayed  him.]'— p.  414. 

These  UheraU  are  terribly  t2?t&emZ  in  their 
attacks  on  others.  Richer  Serizy  was  no 
more  a  miserable  mountebank  than  RcBderer 
himself.  M.  Peltier  was,  in  all  circum- 
stances, as  respectable  as  Rcoderer  could  pre- 
tend to  be,  with  a  great  deal  more  honesty 
and  infinitely  more  talonts ;  and  it  certainly 
litde  becomes  M.  Rcederer  to  call  any  man  a 
hireling — he  who  was  a  notorious  hireling  of 
Buonaparte— or  to  reproach  a  writer  with 
being  a  pan^pkletcer — he  who  only  the  other 
day  buret  out  from  his  long  obscurity  in  a 
pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  art)itrary  measures 
of  the  new  Court  of  the  Tuileries.  Nor  do 
we  understand  why  he  should  have  waited 
till  these  days  when  no  one  is  thinking  about 
him,  to  make  a  defence  which  he  did  not  at- 
tempt undei-  the  Directory — ^the  Consulate — 
the  Empire— the  Restoration — ^when  the 
charges  against  him  were  repeated,  bitterly 
and  forcibly,  in  fifty  publications.  Was  he 
endeavoring  to  outlive  contradiction  7 

But  pasung  over  these  personal  contests, 
in  which  M.  Rcdderer  would  certainly  not 
have  the  best  of  it,  we  shall  observe  on  the 
main  question  that  the  charge  against 
Roederer  of  having  betrayed  the  King  rests 
on  two  grounds  :  first,  on  the  ^idmjttm  facts 
of  his  own  conduct  during  the  9th  and  10th 
August ;  and  secondly,  on  the  Hatement  which 
he  published  in  a  pamphlet,  and  re^published 
in  the  <  Moniteur'  of  the  24th  August,  1792 
— in  which,  seeing  *  the  sudden  and  unex- 
pected turn'  which  diings  had  taken,  he  en- 
doavored  to  exculpate  himself  from  any  share 
in  the  resistance  to  the  mob,  and  especially 
from  having  ordered  the  Swiss  guards  to  re. 
pel  force  by  force.  Unluckfly,  this  defence 
contains,  besides  several  c<Hifessedly  false 
charges  against  the  Swiss,  many  insinuations 
against  the  King,  and  particularly  an  avowal 
that  RoBderer's  object  was  to  *  secure  the 
King  as  an  hostage,'  which  were  calculated 
to  excite  at  the  time  an  opinion  that  RcBderer 
was  rather  an  aecomp&ce  than  an  opponent 
of  the  attack  on  th^  palace,  which  he  was 
bound  to  defend.  In  the  present  work  he 
endeavors  to  explain  away  some  of  these 
unfortunate  phrases — othere  he  excuses  on 
the  score  of  the  *  general  error*  of  the  mo- 
ment, at  10  the  treachery  of  the  Swiss,  and  < 


he  labors  to  give  a  color  of  probability  to  an 
impudent  faUe  which  we  shall  notice  more 
particularly  by-and-by,  that  there  was  a  de. 
sign  on  the  part  of  the  court  to  attack  the 
National  Assembly.  As  to  the  unlucky 
phrase  about  '  securing  the  King  as  an  Aoi. 
to^^'-*which  is  really  the  gist  of  the  whole 
case-^his  defence  is  a  strange  one— he  can 
neither  deny  the  words  nor  explain  them 
away,  what  then  ?  he  pleads  diat  they  were 
9i  falsehood — a  mere  invenOan  and  afier- 
ihoughtf  which  he  uttered  only  to  conciliate 
*  ce  tr^nal  d*6gorgeurs* — the  revolutionwy 
tribunal !  Upon  this  we  must  observe,  first, 
that  M.  RoBderer  seems  to  suppose  that  ter- 
ror would  be  a  sufficient  excuse  for  any 
baseness — which  is  not  our  opinion;  but, 
secondly — ^if  it  were — the  terror  of  the  revo. 
lutionary  tribunal  was  not  yet  fully  develop- 
ed— ^it  was  still  a  young  unblooded  tiger,  and 
had  not  tried  a  single  person  at  the  time 
when  Rodderer  wrote  lus  letter.  Its^ 
victim  was  condemned,  we  believe,  the  very 
dav  that  letter  was  published,  and  the  tnlxi- 
nal,  afterwards  so  Vigorous  and  rapid,  was, 
at  this  time,  so  moderate  as  to  have  executed 
but  three  persons, — cmd  those  after  some 
semblance  of  a  trial — in  the  first  month. 
But  admitting,  as  we  are  ready  to  do,  that 
Rcederer  was  terribly  frightened,  what  can 
we  think  of  such  a  defence  as  this— that,  in 
his  own  prospective  terror  of  the  tribunal,  he 
published  a  falsehood  which  could  not  fail  to 
be  injurious  to  other  parties  whose  fete  was 
actualhf  in  issue  ?  But  we  really  do  not  be- 
lieve M.  Rcederer  to  have  been  altogether  so 
bad  as  he  represents  himself.  iSa  use  of 
the  word  '  hostage*  was  rather  an  ambiguibf 
than  a  falsehood.  He  undoubtedly  was  de- 
sirous of  saving  the  King*s  life, — ^partly,  we 
hope,  from  humaaity,  and  pejtly,  we  bdieve, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  hun  an  instni- 
ment  in  the  hands  of  his  party. 

On  the  main  point,  as  to  his  having  really 
betra3red  the  King,  our  difficulty  is  as  to  the 
precise  sense  in  which  the  word  <  hetroj/^  may 
be  employed.  We  do  not  believe  that  M. 
Roederer  was  guilty  of  any  thing  which  can 
be  called  personal  treachery — he  had  no  pn* 
vato  ties  to  the  Kmg — he  enjoyed  no  special 
confidence— he  did  not  appear  at  the  palace 
as  the  King's  friend— he  had  been  placed 
by  his  party  in  a  prominent  o6ice,  and  be 
was  probably  disposed  as  much  by  personal 
conviction  as  by  political  connection  to  fi)r* 
ward  the  secret  intentions  of  that  party* 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  acquit 
him  of  having — ^from  whatever  motive-- 
given  the  king  false  impressions  and  insidi- 
ous advice,  and  of  having  notorbusly  betrqh 
ed  his  ostensible  public  trust.  It  washisduty 
to  keep  the  peace,  to  vindicate  the  law,  to 
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maintain  the  King's  authority,  as  well  as  to 
defend  his  palace  and  his  person — it  was  his 
duty  not  merely  to  repel  fonse  by  force,  but 
to  anticipate  and  arrest,  while  yet  scattered 
and  at  a  distance,  ihe  hostile  nwvement :  and 
when  at  last  the  insurgents  came  within 
reach,  and  their  intentions  admitted  of  no 
doubt,  he  ought  to  have  attacked  and  dis- 
persed them.  This  duty  he  assuredly  be- 
trayed. He  paralyzed  Uie  resistance  which 
but  for  him  would  certainly  have  been  made, 
and  would  probably  have  been  successful ; 
and,  what  is  worse,  we  believe  he  went  to 
and  remained  at  the  palace  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  paraiyxing  thai  resistance. 

After  this  general  view  of  the  question,  we 
proceed  to  M.  Roederer's  explanation,  which 
is  more  meagre  and  inconclusive,  and  pos- 
sesses much  less  of  novelty  than  we  expect- 
ed.  Two-thirds  of  the  volume  are  extracts 
from  the  Moniteur  and  Journal  des  D6bats 
of  speeches  and  reports,  already  familiar  to 
every  one  who  has  looked  into  any  of  the 
detafls  of  the  French  Revolution ;  nor  do  we 
discover  one  new  factf  and  hardly  a  new 
view  in  the  whole  of  his  *  Chronicle ;'  but  we 
must  add  that  his  extracts  are  made  with 
tolerable  impartiality,  and  his  narrative  pro- 
duces, very  cleariy  and  intelligibly,  the  series 
of  events  which  led  from  the  indecisive  out- 
rages of  the  20th  of  June  on  to  the  crowning 
atrocities  of  the  10th  of  August 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  M.  Roederer 
through  the  details  of  his  work  which,  as  we 
have  said,  afford  little  novelty — and  of  which 
he  is  certainly  not  the  best  evidence ;  but  we 
shall  extract,  or  rather  translate  in  extenso, 
the  whole  chapter  which  contains  that  infor- 
mation which  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found, 
and  which  constitutes  the  chief  value,  such 
tts  it  is,  of  the  book — ^we  mean  his  own  per- 
sonal narrative  of  what  passed  during  his 
stay  at  the  Tuileries,  from  the  night  of  the 
9th  to  the  nx>ming  of  the  10th  August.  Wc 
shall  introduce  this  chapter  by  a  few  words 
on  the  antecedent  state  of  affairs,  and  also 
intersperse  such  observations  as  may  the  bet- 
ter enable  our  readers  to  jud^  how  far  M. 
Roederer'syacte  corroborate  his  defence. 

Our  readers  recollect  that  on  the  20th 
June  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries  (alwa3rs  at 
this  period  called  Le  Chdteau)  was  invaded 
and  forcibly  entered  by  an  armed  mob,  which 
committed  the  most  indecent  and  disgusting 
violences  against  the  royal  familjr.  The 
precise  object  of  that  insurrection  is  still  a 
(question.  We  believe  it  to  have  been — as 
it  was  subsequently  on  the  10th  of  August — 
twofold.  The  Jacobins  hoped  that,  in  the 
scufHc,  the  king  might  be  murdered— the  Gi- 
rondins  intend^  only  to  intimidale  him  into 
the  lecaH  of  Rdand  and  the  Girondin  Min- 


istry. The  attempt  on  the  king's  life  was 
prevented  by. a  comlnnation  of  accidents; 
and  the  general  horror  which  the  brutaUties 
of  the  mob  excited  throughout  France,  and, 
above  all,  in  the  armies,  defeated  the  Giron- 
din object :  so  that  the  20th  of  June  turned 
out  to  be  no  noore  than  a  rehearsal  for  the 
10th  of  August, — ^when  we  shall  see  the 
same  actors  playing  over  again  the  same 
parts  on  the  same  stage,  but  with,  unhappily, 
a  difierent  result. 

In  this  June  af&ir  the  greatest  share  of 
blame  was  imputed  to  P6tion,  the  mayor, 
who,  though  he  eventually  suffered  death  as 
a  Girondin,  was  at  this  time  so  popular  with 
the  Jacobins  that  it  seems  even  to  this  hour 
hard  to  determine  whether,  on  the  20th  of 
June,  he  acted  in  concert  with  the  party  that 
intended  murder,  or  the  party  that  me.ant 
only  intimidation.  His  conduct,  however, 
was  blamed  by  all  honest  men.  The  Coun- 
cil General  of  the  Department  of  which 
Rodderer  was,  by  his  office,  a  leading  mem- 
ber suspended  P6tion  from  his  functions; 
and  a  violent  struggle  began,  in  which  die 
whole  Jacobin  party — Mountain  and  Gironde 
— united  in  defence  of  P6tion  against  Lafay- 
ette, the  Department,  and  the  Constitutional- 
ists. In  this  contest  Rosderer  abandoned 
the  Constitutionalists  and  took  the  part  of 
Potion,  and,  while  he  admits  the  atrocity  of 
the  insurrection,  endeavors  to  exculpate  the 
mayor  from  the  charge  of  not  having  done 
his  duty  in  suppressing  it.  Amongst  other 
things,  he  says^ — 

*  What  was  the  obvious  mode  of  restrain- 
ing the  mob  1  To  guard  all  the  avenues  of 
the  palace— to  shut  the  gates  of  the  courts 
and  gardens,  and  even  the  doors  of  the  build- 
ings— to  place  at  all  the  entrances  brave  men, 
determined  to  show  a  bold  front  and  to  sup- 
port each  other — to  make  a  barrier  of  their 
Dodiefr— to  present  an  immoveable  resistance, 
and  to  cover  themselves  by  their  bayonets. 
I  once  saw  at  Metz  600  brave  men  resist  for 
ten  hours  a  mob  of  6000,  who  wanted  to  de- 
stroy a  warehouse,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
a  firm  resistance  wHl  always  be  effective  for  the 
preservation  rf  persons  ana  property.  Now,  I 
ask,  whose  dutywas  it  to  make  these  prepara- 
tions on  that  20th  June?  The  military  eom- 
mandant^generaTsy  beyond  all  doubt.  The 
municipSity  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  The 
mayor  nad  given  a  general  order  to  the  com- 
mandant^general  to  double  the  force  at  the 
Tuileries,  and  to  take  all  other  measures  for 
ensuring  the  public  tranquillity,  and  there- 
fore the  mayor  had  done  ail  he  could  or  ought 
to  do.'— p.  125-7. 

We  do  not  quote  this  as  presenting  the  real 
state  of  the  case  as  to  P6tioQ — and  to  refute 
it  we  should  need  but  to  quote  M.  Rosderer't 
precedmg  account  of  the  whole  of  Potion's 
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oonduct ; — we  shall  oonteot  oursdTes  with 
one  out  of  a  hundred  passages: — towards 
the  coDcluskiii  of  the  affiur,  P^tioDi  says  M. 
RoBderer,  harangued  th6  mob  and  conoluded 
wkh  these  words : 

*  The  peopU  Tuu  done  its  duty-^yeSf  you  have 
actedwiin  me  ekvation  and  dignity  cfffyBemen — 
but  you  have  done  enoufl%.  JiOi  all  now 
wMidraw.'— p.  57. 

—It  is  not  therefore  as  regards  P6tion  that 
we  have  quoted  the  former  passage,  but  we 
beg  our  readers,  when  they  shall  arrive  at 
the  statement  of  the  measures  of  defence 
taken  on  the  10th  of  August,  to  bear  in  milid 
M*  Roederer's  recorded  opinions  of  the  mode 
by  which  such  an  assault  could  and  tni^ht  to 
be  resisted. 

At  this  time  Rcederer  did  not  anticipate 
that  he  should  so  soon  have  an  opportunity 
of  putting  his  plan  into  practice.  He  wrote 
to  ue  King  on  the  7th  July, — 

•Sirer-The  events  of  the  20th  of  June  will 
not  be  repeated-^the  events  which  produced 
them  no  longer  exists' — ^p.  172. 

This  prophecy  appears  to  us  to  place  M. 
Roederer  in  an  awkward  dilemma^— either  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  state  of  the  capital,  or 
he  was  acting  with  insincerity  and  fraud  to- 
wards the  king*  Now,  unluckily  every  page 
of  his  woric  shK)WB  that  he  knew  perfectly  the 
stale  of  the  public  mind,  and  he  must  have 
been  deaf  and  blind  not  to  have  known  it. 
But  another  circumstance  which  occurred 
about  this  time  throws  additional  doubts  over 
Rodderer  sincerity  in  favor  of  the  constitu- 
tional monarchy. 

His  colleagues  in  the  council  general  of 
the  Department — all  eminent  constUudondl* 
ists-^a,  Rochefoucault — ^Talleyrj^d,  &c.— 
finding  that  they  could  not  repress  the  illegal 
usurpations  of  P6tion  and  the  municipality, 
resigned  in  the  week  between  the  18th  and 
Md  July — Roederer,  hitherto  their  cordial 
colleague  and  co^perator,  alcme  kept  his 
place.  Without  taking  upon  ourselves  to 
answer  the  question  which  he  puis — *  Was  I 
wnwag?  Were  th^  right  f — (p.  276.) — we 
may  at  least  say  that  Koddere  must  be  un- 
derstood to  have  separated  himself,  by  this 
act,  from  the  constitutional  principles  of  his 
former  colleagues,  and  to  have  adopted  those 
of  their  Jacobm  successors. 

He  tells  us  that  his  particular  attachment 
(liaison  pardctdi^e)  was  to  Vergniaud  (p. 
27^..-4he  eloquent  leader  of  the  Gironde, 
and  to  Gaudet  and  Duclos — two  of  its  most 
remarkable  members.  We  suspect  that 
there  is  here  some  little  equivocation.  We 
do  not  believe  that  Rcdderer  had  any  Uai$on 
particuUh'e  with  Veimiaud.  Rcsderer's 
representative  life  eedel  before  that  of  Ver- 1 


benui.  One  came  from  the  nodi- 
east,  the  omer  from  the  south-west  corDer  of 
France ;  nor  have  we  ever  found,  except  in 
this  assertion,  any  trace  of  such  a  Haieoa.  It 
is  very  remariiable,  that  when,  on  the  mom. 
ing  of  the  30th  June,  RoedeiBr  made,  at  the 
bar  of  the  CoDveatio%  a  very  judicious  and 
spirited  remonstrance  agiunst  the  assenMng 
armed  mobs  under  the  pretence  of  petition, 
ing,  and  against  the  countenance  given  to 
such  disorders  by  the  Assembly  ksolthis 
propositions  were  opposed  oniy  by  Vergniaud 
and  Gaudet.  This  proves  beyond  doobt 
either  that  there  was  an  infamous  juggk  be. 
tween  them,  or — as  we  confidently  bdieve— 
that  there  was,  at  this  timCf  no  Uaieon  partiea. 
Uh^  between  Roederer  and  theae  two  men. 
We  therefore  conclude  that  Rcederer's  adhe. 
sion  to  the  Grirondins  must  have  taken  place 
V9hien  he  broke  with  his  old  consHiBtiond 
friends  on  the  subjoct  of  Potion's  suspension. 
M.  Rcsderer — a  courtier  of  the  son  of 
EgaJiU — ^will  not  now  be  ofl^u/ded  at  our  saj. 
ing  that  we  have  always  considered  him  as 
of  the  Orleans  party,  to  which  Brissot  and 
others  of  the  Gm>nde  origmally  belonged, 
and  we  suspect  that  any  acquaintance  he  may 
have  had  with  Vei^^niaud  arose  from  this 
connection.  But  Vergniaud  has  become  a 
popular  name,  and  Rmderer  is  not  sorry  to 
ally  himself  to  it,  though  he  does  not  tell  us 
any  point  of  his  conduct  that  was  influenced 
by  that  Uaieon^  If  the  truth  were  told,  we 
believe  it  would  appear  that  Rcederer  knew 
a  great  deal  more  of  Eobespiem  than  he  did 
of  Vetvniaud,  We,  however,  so  &r  concur 
in  M.  KcBderer's  statements,  as  to  admit  that 
on  the  10th  August,  he  was  acting — probably 
in  concert,  certainly  b  accordance — with  the 
Girondins^  up  to  this  period  only  a  section  of 
the  Jacobins,  but  who  about  this  time  began 
to  place  themselves,  as  th^  hoped,  in  njittc 
nuiieu  between  the  real  Constitutioaalists— 
the  friends  of  Louis  XVI.^-and  the  Moon- 
tain ;  and  for  this  purpose  condescended  to 
associate  themselves  to  the  intriguers  who 
were  preparing  the  Tenth  of  August^  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to 

*  Ride  in  the  whirlwind,  and  direct  the  stonn.'' 

Indeed  Rcederer  himself  gives  this — or  ra- 
ther a  still  more  odious-^view  of  the  policy 
of  the  Gironde  at  this  period  : 

*  Things  were  going  faster  and  fiulber  than 
the  Girondins  wished ;  they  were  terrified  at 
the  rapidity  of  the  popular  movement.  Their 
situation  was,  indeed,  become  perilous  between 
the  Court  and  M.  Lafayette  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  Jacobins  on  the  other.  Their  policv 
was  now  to  temporize— to  gain  time— to  work 
upon  the  Hxurs  of  the  Court  and  on  ite  grati- 
tude, andti>y  at  once  proleetiiig  and  n^oaoiag 
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it*  to  reduce  it  to  the  alternative  of  beioe 
crushed  bj  the  Jacobins,  or  of  Huwoing  U$elf 
into  the  hands  of  the  Qirtrndms.  In  pursuance 
of  this  system  a  threatening  address  to  the 
Kine  was  resolved  upon.  Its  menacing  and 
insulting  language  was  to  be  such  as  should 
maintain  the  watering  popularity  of  the  Gi- 
rondins  with  the  Jacobins,  without,  however, 
ieiHverif^ihemvBp  their  yny.  Oaudet,  the  roost 
eloquent  of  the  Gtronde  party,  next  to,  but 
long  behind  Vergniaud,  drew  up  and  moved 
the  address.'— p.  229. 

These  are  candid  and  valuable  avowals* 
They  tell  us  nothing  indeed  that  we  had  not 
before  inferred  from  the  acts  and  speeches 
of  the  Gironde,  but  it  is  good  to  have  them 
thus  put  beyond  all  question  by  the  voluntary 
confession  of  one  of  the  party.  Roederer 
adds  another  trait,  which,  though  but  a  corol- 
lary, deserves  separate  notice.  The  address 
attributes  the  ejdsling  tumults  to  the  dismissal 
of  the  ibrraer  Girondin  ministers,  and  R(b- 
derer,  in  approbation  of  this  suggestion,  says, 

*  This  allusion  is  the  mark  (cachet)  of  the 
Deputies  of  the  Gironde— they  wished  for  a 
constitution  and  a  King— but  tHey  wished  that 
the  King  should  be  cmxtitudiynal^  and  that  his 
minutiy  should  be  such  as  would  be  a  gttaran' 
Ueqfhu  inieniUmiJ — ^p.  800. 

That  kf,  they  wished  for  EgaliU  as  king* 
and  themselves  as  ministers.  With  these 
glin^)6es  of  the  secret  policy  of  the  Gironde, 
and  these  indicatioDs  that  Rosderer  was  anx- 
ious to  carry  it  into  effect,  we  now  proceed 
to  the  account  of  his  own  share  in  the  closing 
scene  of  these  memorable  transactions. 

*  The  9th  August,  at  a  quarter  past  ten  at 
night,  the  minister  of  Justice  came  to  the  De. 
paSrtment,  and  told  me  that  the  King  would 
s^id  for  me  if  necessary. 

*  At  three  quarters  past  ten  I  was  summoned 
to  the  palace.  I  arrived  at  eleven.  The 
drums  were  beating  to  arms  in  all  the  neigh- 
borhood— in  the  apartments  were  several 
persons,  but  no  crowd.  I  entered  the  council- 
room,  or  the  King's  closet— he  was  there  wiUi 
the  Queen,  Aladtune  Elizabeth,  and  his  minis- 
ters. I  gave  his  Majesty  the  last  accounts 
which  had  reached  me— nothing  remarkable 
had  hitherto  taken  place,  but  there  was  a 
great  agitation.  I  wrote  a  note  to  desire  the 
mayor  fPetion)  to  come  to  the  palace— as  I 
was  sealing  it  he  came.  He  gave  the  King 
an  account  of  the  state  of  Paris— he  then  came 
to  me — we  chatted  upon  indifferent  subjects^  till 
Mandat,  Uie  commandant^eoneral  of  the  na- 
tional guard,*  and  Boub^  the  secretary-gene- 
ral of  the  staff,  joined  us.  Mandat  complained 


to  the  mayor  that  the  Adminittrators  of  the 
tnunicivality  had  refused  him  powder — ^the  mayor 
repliea,  **  You  had  not  taken  the  preliminary 
steps  to  entitle  you  to  have  it " — a  debate  vose 
on  this  point — the  mayor  asked  Mandat  whe- 
ther  he  nad  not  some  powder  remaining  from 
former  deliveries — Mandat  said  that  **  None 
of  his  men  had  more  thaa  nkne  cartridges, 
and  many  none  at  aZ2,  and  that  they  naturally 
complained  of  this.''  This  conversation  ended 
here.  The  mayor  then  said,  **  It  is  dreadfully 
hot  here — ^I  shall  go  down  and  take  a  little 
fresh  air."  I,  however,  expected  news  from 
the  Department,  which  had  promised  to  let 
me  hear  from  them  from  hour  to  hour,  and  I 
sat  down  in  a  corner.' — ^p.  994. 

This  looks  as  if  P6tion,  having  thus  by  an 
insidious  question  ascertained  the  want  of  the 
means  of  defence,  hastened  away  to  apprise 
his  fellow-conspirators* 

*  About  half-past  eleven  came  a  letter  from 
the  Department — nothing  pnositive  known — 
the  hour  for  ringing  the  tocsin  was  not  come. 
I  then  went  down  stairs  alone  to  take  the  air^ 
and  I  went  into  the  court — ^I  was  stopped  by 
several  national  guards.  I  then  turned  into 
the  garden— there  again  I  met  sentinels — I 
was  walking  down  the  centre  alley,  when  I 
met  a  group  composed  of  Potion,  some  muni- 
cipal officers,  ana  members  of  the  commune^ 
and  about  fifteen  or  twenty  young  national 
suards,  who  were  singine  and  dancinj^  about 
the  mayor— 4hey  stopped  me,  and  Petion  pro- 
posed to  me  to  take  a  tum^**  With  pleasure !" 
— we  invoked  to  the  end  of  the  terrace  on  the 
river  side,  till  hearing  the  drums  beat  to  arms 
at  Uie  palace,  we  went  back.* 

Let  it  be  here  observed,  that  the  two  ma- 
gistrates charged  with  the  defence  of  the 
palace  reject  the  application  of  the  military 
commandant  fer  tiie  ammunition  necessary 
to  that  defence ;  and  whil^  every  quarter  of 
the  city  confided  to  their  care  was  m  a  state 
of  the  most  alarming  excitement,  they  stroll 
about  the  garden  for  a  little  fresh  air. 

*  During  our  walk,  I  could  not  but  express 
to  the  mayor  my  grief  at  the  general  a^ta- 
tion,  and  my  fears  for  the  consoouences.  The 
mayor  however  was  more  at  his  ease — ''I 
hope  it  will  end  in  nothing— conmiissioners 
have  been  sent  to  the  places  of  meeting — 
Thomas  telb  me  there  will  be  nothinff— Tho- 
mas must  know."  I  knew  nothing  about  thi^ 
Thomas.'— p.  396. 

Je  nc  sais  qui  est  ce  Thomas — ^yet  with  this 
reference  to  a  name  he  never  heard  before 
the  Procureur-Syndic  is  satisfied.  Perhaps 
we  may  help  M.  Rcederer  to  some  know- 


nel  of  the  third  legion,  mud  onhappily  for  him  in 


*  After  the  reeifnation  of  Lafayette,  the  chief 
eommand  of  the  National  Gaarda  was  taken  in 

ffotatioD  by  the  eolonela  of  the  tiz  legions  whieh  I  rotation  of  eommiuid  in  the  mobth  of  Angost 
ooupoaed  the  whole  body.    M.  Mandat  wmoo1o.|179S 
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ledge  of  *  this  Thomas,^  upon  whose  opinions, 
It  seems,  the  destinies  ot  the  world  turned. 
Was  lie  not  a  certain  Jean  Jacques  Thomas 
—•an  active  member  of  the  Jacobin  club- 
assessor  to  the  Jug^  de  Paris,  and  first  elec- 
tor of  the  section  des  Lombards — residing 
No.  204  Rue  St.  Denis — and  a  busy  and 
influential  rnan  in  that  populous  district  ? 

*  After  some  conversation  with  some  other 
gentlemen  of  the  group  on  indifferent  sub- 
jects, [on  indiff^renl  subjects^  though  the  drums 
were  beatiug  to  arms !]  we  reached  the  palace, 
and  were  at  the  foot  of  the  great  stairs  when 
they  came  to  tell  Pttion  that  the  Assembly 
had  sent  for  him — He  went,  and  I  ascended 
to  the  royal  apartments — I  passed  through  the 
rooms  without  stopping,  and  teeni  at  once  to  the 
King*s  closet ;  my  jiace  could  neither  he  in  the 
first  nor  secdnd  anie-room.  [Equality  with  a 
vengeance !]  It  was  then  half  an  hour  past 
midnight — 1  had  soon  after  another  letter  of 
intelligence  from  the  Department — great  agi- 
tation m  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  but  as  yet 
no  assemblage.  I  acquainted  the  ministers 
with  this,  and  the  King,  Queen,  and  Madame 
Elizabeth  successively  read  my  letter. 

•  Soon  after  the  King  received  a  verbal  re- 
port, agreeing  with  my  letter — ^I  know  not 
from  whom ;  for  whenever  any  news  arrived, 
or  that  the  King  made  a  movement,  twenty 
people  pressed  around  him,  while  I  remained 
where  I  was. 

•At  three  quarters  past  twelve  the  tocsin 
was  heard  on  all  sides— the  windows  were 
open— every  one  went  to  them  to  listen — and 
some  would,  affect  to  recognise  the  bell  of  this 
church  or  of  that.  Another  letter  from  the 
Department  announces  that  the  ^ubourg  St. 
Antoine  is  in  motion — ^ihat  there  are,  however, 
not  above  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thonsand 
men  assembled — but  that  the  gunners  are  all 
ready  with  their  cannon,  and  that  the  citizens 
are  all  standing  at  their  own  doors,  armed 
and  ready  to  jom  the  march.  I  read  this  to 
the  ministers,  and,  I  think,  to  the  King  and 
Queen.  One  of  the  ministers,  I  do  not  remem- 
ber which,  now  asked  me  '•if  there  was  not 
now  a  case  to  proclaim  martial  law  7"  I  re- 
plied, •*  that  since  the  law  of  the  8d  August, 
1791,  martial  law  could  only  be  proclaimed 
when  the  public  tranquUlitv  shovld  he  habituaUy 
disturbed;  but  here,"  said  I,  ••  is  a  very  differ- 
ent state  of  things  from  a  simj^le  disturbance 
of  the  public  tranauillity — this  is  a  revolt, 
which  is  strong  than  martial  law,  or  than 
the  power  which  should  proclaim  it.  It  is 
quite  idle  to  think  of  such  a  thinj^  for  our  pre- 
sent circumstances — moreover,  it  belong  not 
to  the  Department  to  proclaim  martlsd  law 
even  if  it  were  proper,  but  to  ftie  munici- 
pality." The  minister  replies,  ••We  think 
the  Department  has  the  right."  I  insisted  on 
the  negative,  and  after  consulting  the  text  of 
the  law,  continued  of  the  same  opinion.' 

Here  M.  RiBderer  thinks  it  necessary  to 
add  a  note,  which,  in  his  general  abstinenoe 


fVom  revealing  anything  like  the  real  motivB 
of  his  words  or  actions,  becomes  an  import- 
ant explanation  of  the  foregoing  passage : 

•  If  even  I  had  had  the  l^al  right  to  direct 
the  municipality  to  proclaim  martial  law,  if 
I  had  a  ibrce  stronger  than  the  revolt,  and  if 
the  national  guard  were  una ninoous— could  I 
have  reasonably  hoped  that  the  municipahty 
would  have  obeyed — they  who  had  the  day 
before  formally  petitioned  for  the  dtchiancen 
the  King  ?  It  would  have  been  foolish  to  ex- 
pect that  they  would  have  displayed  the  red 
fiag  against  any  one  but  the  King  and  his 
party.  This  brings  us  back  to  the  undoubted 
fact,  that  the  Procureur-General  Syndic  had 
no  force  to  oppose  to  the  Parisian  insurrec- 
tion.' — ^p.  897. 

This  seems  to  us  a  clear  confession  iixA 
Roederer  was  afraid  to  do  his  duty ;  and  he 
justifies  that  fear  by  the  insufficiency  of  his 
force;  but  we  must  observe  in  reply, that 
this  alleged  insufiiciency  is  grounded  on  the 
supposition  that  the  troops,  the  Swiss,  aad 
even  the  national  guard,  would  not  have 
done  their  duty,  which  we  exceedingly 
doubt ;  and  M.  Rcdderer's  shuffling  excuses 
^  first  as  to  the  baOf  and  then  as  to  hii 
ifi^n^— only  satisfy  us  that  his  missioo  at 
the  palace  was  to  prevent  their  doing  it.  He 
proceeds — 

•  I  went  and  sat  down  on  a  stool  near  fiie 
door  of  the  bed-chamber— ^or  etiquette  wu 
hamskedf 

so  it  seems— by  him  at  least,  who,  by  his 
magisterial  functions,  was  bound  to  have 
given  a  good  example^  even  if  others  had 
forgotten  themselves. 

•A  moment  after,  the  Queen,  Madame  Eli- 
zabeth, and  one  or  two  oOier  womenn-om  tall 
and  thin — came  and  sat  on  the  other  stools 

Sibourets)  in  the  same  line.  I  then  rose— the 
ueen  asked  me  when  the  MarseUlais  intended 
to  go  home.  I  answered,  that  that  very  morn- 
ing the  mayor  had  proposed  to  the  Depart- 
ment to  authorize  the  advance  of  20,000  livres 
to  enable  them  to  return,  and  that  the  De- 
partment had  approved  the  proposition— but 
that  it  was  not  reduced  to  writing,  because 
we  did  not  like  to  give  as  a  reason  our  desire 
to  hasten  their  departure.  The  mayor  (who 
was  accompanied  by  M.  Osselin)  said,  that 
the  Marsellais  were  impatient  to  be  ffone— 
that  they  were  even  dlfisatisfied  with  the  Pa- 
risians,  and  that  they  only  asked  the  20,000 
livres  as  a  loan.' 

The  very  name  of  Potion's  coadjutor  on 
this  occasion  is  a  test  of  Potion's  real  designs. 
This  Osselin  was  a  furious  demagogue,  and 
one  of  the  leaders  of  this  very  inaurreetioii 
--in  reward  for  which  be  beoameoneoftlitf 
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SepUmbriseur-repreaentiBitivea  of  Paris.  He 
TOted  for  the  death  of  the  king,  but  was  him. 
self  sent  to  the  soafibld  by  Robespierre.  He 
was  guillotined  on  the  20th  June,  1794,  al- 
ready half  dead  from  an  incomplete  attempt 
at  suicide,  by  a  rustjr  nail  extracted  from  his 
prison  wall,  and  which  remained  sticking  in 
his  side.  His  mistress,  a  divorced  woman, 
was  respited  on  account  of  pregnancy,  but 
she  was  executed  on  the  birth  of  her  child. 
We  return  to  Roederer. 

*  About  half-past  two  in  the  morning  I  re- 
ceived accounts  rather  tranquillizing.  They 
told  me  that  the  assemblages  were  forming 
very  slowly— that  the  artisans  of  the  fau- 
bourgs were  getting  tired,  and  that  probably 
they  would  not  move  forward.  A  tall  man 
in  a  grey  coat  made  a  similar  verbal  report 
to  the  lung,  and  the  by^standers  repeated  one 
expression  of  his  which  seemed  tojeive  satis- 
faction, ^Le  tocsin  ne  rend  pas.**^(The  tocsin 
does  not  bring  them  out.)  The  Department 
hi  their  letter  asked  me  for  a  reinforcement 
to  protect  it.  I  went  down  to  the  commandant- 
eeneral,  who  gave  orders  accordingly.' — p. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  intelli^nce  which 
rather  tranquUUzed  Rcederer  should  have 
had  no  such  effect  on  his  colleagues,  the  De. 
partment ;  and  it  seems  hardly  reconcilable 
with  common  sense  and  good  faith  that  M. 
Rosderer  should  detach /rom  the  palace — 
which  is  the  avowed  object  of  the  intended 
attack, — ^part  of  his  force — already  too  weak 
— to  defend  the  Department,  who  he  well 
knew  could  be  in  no  Kind  of  danger. 

'Soon  after  this  accounts  were  brought 
that  M.  Manuel,  the  procureur  of  the  Com- 
mune,  had  ^ven  orders  for  the  removal  of  the 
cannon  which  had  been  placed  on  the  Pont 
Neuf,  by  order  of  the  commandant-general, 
for  the  special  purpose  of  preventing  th(j 
junction  of  the  two  faubourgs  St.  Antoine  and 
St.  Marcel : — "  but,  on  the  contrary,"  said  M. 
Manuel,  "these  two  faubourgs  have  to-day  to 
do  a  great  piece  of  business  in  hand  which  re- 
quires their  union,''  The  ministers  discussed 
the  propriety  of  ordering  the  cannon  to  be  re- 
placed m  spite  of  the  ordera  of  M.  Manuel. 

•  We  were  told  at  the  same  time  that  a  de- 
putation  of  the  Commune  had  just  informed 
the  Convention,  that  the  mayor  was  detained 
in  the  palace  as  a  prisoner,  and  to  demand 
that  he  be  restored  to  the  Commune — that 
the  mayor,  however,  who  had  remained 
at  the  garden-gate  of  the  Assembly,  had  de- 
nied that  any  violence  had  been  employed  to 
detain  him  in  the  palace,  but  that  he  would 
go  to  the  Commune— which  he  did  on  foot, 
and  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  his 
carriage,  which  had  been  standing  in  the 
great  court  of  the  Tuileries,  went  home 
empty.'— p.  359. 

Yet  this  LIE  about  the  arrest  of  the  mayor 


was  not  only  propagated  all  that  night  and 
the  next  day,  t>ut  an  inscription  was  painted, 
and  remainedybr  months,  on  the  front  of  the 
palace,  to  commemorate  the  virtuous  Potion's 
escape  from  the  violence  of  the  Court. 

*  In  these  circumstances  I  wrote  to  invite 
the  Council  of  the  Department  to  join  me  at 
the  palace,  stating  that  the  mayor  had  gone 
to  the  Commune;  thatwc  were  deliberating 
whether  to  annul  the  orders  of  the  Procureur 
de  la  Commune  (Manuel) ;  that  we  did  not 
know  whether  he  had  issued  these  orders  of 
his  own  head  or  in  concert  with  the  Munici- 
pality or  the  Department;  that  to  take  mea- 
sures against  the  Municipality  or  the  Depart- 
ment was  not  a  question  of  mere  police,  and 
that  I  could  not  take  on  myself  to  decide 
alone  the  course  to  be  followed  on  this  emer- 
gency. The  Department,  instead  of  joining 
me  in  a  body,  sent  a  deputation  of  two  mem- 
bei-s,  MM.  Leveillard  and  De  Faucompret. 
They,  I,  and  the  six  ministers  then  retired  to 
a  small  room  looking  towards  the  garden,  and 
next  the  King's  bed-chamber. 

'  I  do  not  recollects  what  passed  at  this  con- 
sultatimi ;  MM.  Leveillard  and  De  Faucompret 
perhaps  may  supply  the  deficiency ;  I  only 
remember  tliat  I  persisted  in  desiring  that  the 
whole  Department  should  come  to  the  palace, 
and  that  when  it  was  observed  that  it  could 
not  change  its  official  station  without  an  or- 
der from  the  King,  I  went  to  req^uest  the  Kuig 
to  give  the  order :  the  King  said,  "  My  min- 
ister is  not  here ;  when  he  comes,  I  will  give 
the  order."    Itwasnqt  yet  day. 

<  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  mayor's 
carriage  drove  away.  Some  one  opened  a 
blind  of  the  King's  closet  to  see  what  j  the 
noise  of  the  carriage  was.  Day  was  begin- 
ning to  dawn.  Madame  Elizabeth  went  to 
the  window, — she  looked  at  the  sky  which, 
was  very  red,  and  called  to  the  Queen,  who 
was  sittmg  at  the  back  of  the  room,  **  Come^ 
sister,  etna  see  the  rising  of  the  dawnJ"  The 
Queen  went ; — that  day  she  saw  the  sun  for  Ae 
last  time  ! 

'The  King,  who  had  retired  into  his  bed- 
chamber, now  returned  to  the  closet, — ^he 
probably  had  lain  down  on  the  bed,  for  the 
powder  and  curls  had  been  shaken  out  on 
one  side  of  his  head,  which  made  a  strange- 
contrast  with  the  other  side,  which  was  full 
powdered  and  curled.  Just  then,  too,  the 
blinds  were  opened  all  through  the  apart- 
ments. M.  Mandat  came  to  tell  me  that  the 
Commune  had  summoned  him  a  second  time 
to  attend  them.  He  thought  he  ought  not  to 
go,  M.  de  Joly  (the  minister  of  the  interior) 
thought  his  presence  at  the  palace  indispensa^ 
ble.  I  thought  that  the  commandant-general 
was  essentially  at  the  orders  of  the  mayor, — 
that  it  was  possible  that  the  mayor  might 
have  resolved  to  proceed  to  meet '  [or  pre- 
vent— aller  au  devant — ^the  expression  seems 
studiously  ambiguous]  *the  assemblajz:es  of 
the  people,  and  might  need  for  that  purpose 
the  presence  of  the  commandant  of  the  public 
force.  On  Mr  advice  Mandat  went-^ihough 
wiih  great  reluctanoe.    I  grounded  ray  opinioD^ 
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also,  on  the  neoeasity  of  clearing  up  the  pre- 
tended counter-order  given  by  Manuel  about 
the  cannon  on  the  Pont  Neuf,  and  oi  his 
(Mandates)  stating  to  the  commune  his  views 
of  what  was  necessary  to  insure  the  public 
tranquillity.  Mandat  had  rendered  himself 
odious  to  a  great  vrovortion  of  the  [national] 
guard,  by  his  fanatte  aevotion  to  the  court.  He 
was  always  **  to  pledge  his  life  fbr  the  good 
intention  of  the  Kine."  He  was  always 
**sure  that  the  court  nad  no  ill  design."  I 
was  ignorant  of  this  prejudice  against  him ; 
— ^he  ought  to  have  talcen  precautions  when 
going  to  the  commune— it  seems  he  took 
none ; — ^I  was  sorry  to  hear  (j*eus  le  chagrin 
d'apprendre)  that  he  had  been  killed  by  the 
way.    (tui  en  chemin),* — ^p.  361. 

This  is  a  most  important  point  of  the  case, 
and  one  on  which,  we  regret  to  say,  M.  Ros- 
derer's  account  excites  a  much  stronger  sus. 
picion  against  him  than  we  had  before  enter, 
tained.  We  are  far  from  acxjusing  him  of  a 
participation  in  the  murder  of  Mandat ;  but 
we  now  see  that  it  was  he  who  over-per- 
suaded the  rehtctatU  victim  to  leave  the  post 
he  had  been  ordered  to  defend,  and  the 
troops  who  under  htm  would  have  defended 
it,  to  attend  for  no  intelligible  object  at  the 
Hotel  de  Ville,  where  he  was  made  prisoner 
and  murdered,  and  die  mayor's  order  for 
defending  the  palace  taken  out  of  his  pocket ; 
and  the  inconsistency,  and  the  utter  futility 
of  the  discordant  reasons  which  Roederer  has 
jtist  assigned  for  his  conduct  do  look — ^it 
must  be  admitted — exceedingly  suspicious. 
But/  after  all,  we  abide  by  our  original  opin. 
ion,  that  he  was  not  privy  to  the  intended 
murder,  but  only  wished  to  have  Mandat 
kepi  out  of  the  way  in  order  to  insure  non-re. 
sistance ;  for  if  he  had  not  been  removed  the 
issue  of  the  day  would  probably  have  been 
altogether  different.  Mandat  bad  been  an 
officer  in  the  regular  army — he  possiessed 
courage  and  ability,  and  was  devoted  to  the 
constitutional  monarchy. 

*  About  four  o'clock  I  was  called,  I  no  longer 
remember  by  whom  or  how,  into  a  room 
which  was,  I  believe,  that  of  Thierry,  the 
King's  valet-de-chambre,  where  I  found  the 
Queen  sitting  near  the  chimney,  with  her 
back  to  the  window.  The  King  was  not 
present.  I  think  I  recollect  to  have  entered 
that  room  by  the  door  of  the  small  apartment 
in  which  we  had  held  our  conference,  and  1 
suppose  it  was  when  the  Queen  had  been  in- 
formed, by  one  of  the  ministers,  of  the  re- 
sults of  that  conference,  that  she  sent  for  me. 
The  precise  moment,  and  some  details  of  the 
localities  may  escape  me,  but  the  substance 
of  my  statements  is  exact.  The  Queen 
asked  me  what  was  to  be  done  in  these  cir- 
cumstances ?  I  answered  that  it  seemed  to 
me  necessaiT  that  the  Kine  and  the  ro3ral 
family  should  proceed  to  tne  National  As- 
sembly.   M.  Dubouchage  saidr-**  Why,  you 


propose  to  deliver  the  King  to  his  avowed 
enemies!"  **Not  so  much  his  enemies  as 
you  think,"  replied  I ;  "for  recollect  they 
voted  four  hundred  to  two  hundred  in  favor 
of  M.  la  Fayette.  Moreover,  I  only  propose 
it  as  the  less  danger  of  the  two."  "rtie  Queen 
then  said  to  me,  in  a  very  firm  tone,  ••  Sir,  we 
have  a  force  here ;  it  is  time  to  know,  at 
length,  who  is  to  be  master, — the  King  and 
Constitution,  or  a  fiiction."  *<  Madame,"  I 
answered,  **in  that  case  let  us  see  what  dis- 
positions  have  been  made  for  refflstance,-" 
and  I  proposed  to  call  in  the  officer  whocom- 
manded  in  the  absence  of  Mandat,  M.  de  la 
Chesney.'* 

This  really  is  too  impudent :  M.  Rcsderer 
has  been  many  hours  in  the  palace— he  has 
concurred  in  the  refusal  of  ammunition  to  its 
defenders — ^he  has  taken  no  step  whatsoever 
to  impede  the  assailants — ^he  has  detached 
some  of  the  force  which  he  says  was  already 
too  small — ^he  has  just  sent  away  the  unfor- 
timate  commander-in-chief,  and  then,  at  tour 
in  the  rooming,  he  says  to  the  Queen, '  Let 
us  see  what  dispositions  have  been  made  for 
resistance  f* 

'I  asked  M.  de  la  Chesney  aome  questions 
on  the  detail  of  his  arrangements,  and  whe- 
ther he  had  taken  measures  to  prevent  the 
unopposed  march  of  the  assemblages  of  the 
people  to  the  palace.  He  said,  ^Ofes ;  that 
the  Carousel  was  guarded"— et  cetera— [in 
so  critical  a  place,  this  et  cetera  is  very  sus- 
picious]—but  then,  addres^g  the  Queen  with 
a  good  deal  of  ill-humor,  he  said,  **  Madame, 
1  ought  not  to  conceal  from  tou  that  the 
apartments  are  full  of  all  kinds  of  people 
who  very  much  impede  our  duty  (ginent  le  ser* 
vice)  and  prevent  free  access  to  the  King^ 
which  very  much  disgusts  the  national 
guards."    "They  have  no  cause  to  be  dis- 

fusted,"  said  the  Queen,  '^on  this  account 
will  be  answerable  for  the  conduct  of  eve- 
ry one  that  is  here— they  will  march  in  the 
front — in  the  reai^— amonest  you — ^how  you 
will ;  they  will  obey  all  orders,  and  do  wnat- 
ever  may  be  thought  necessary;  they  are 
men  to  be  depended  on.'  " 

This  ill-timed,  impudent,  and  absurd  com- 
plaint of  La  Chenaye,  whose  business  was  to 
defend  the  approaches  of  the  palace,  and  not 
to  regulate  the  king's  household,  was  proba- 
bly another  attempt  to  insure  non'reststance. 
The  King's  private  friend^  and  servants 
were  to  be  separated  from  him,  in  order  that 
he  might  not  oe  assisted  by  their  counsels  or 
their  courage,  and  when  ihe  Queen  rejected 
this  monstrous  proposition,  mark  howRoe- 


*  M.  de  la  Chonaye  (Roedercr  misspella  hii 
name)  waa  Colonel  of  the  6th  legion,  and  nMct  in 
rotation  to  Mandat,  but  he  aeema  to  have  been, 
nnfortonately,  a  man  of  very  difl^rent  principlM 
and  eharacter.  - 
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derer  attempts  to  misrepresent  and  envenom 
so  natural  a  decision : — 

*  These  expressions  of  the  Queen  made  me 
believe  that  a  strong  resdution  had  been  tak- 
en to  resistt  and  that  there  were  some  who 
flattered  the  Queen  with  the  hope  of  a  victo- 
ly .  I  half  saw  (erUrevis)  that  this  victory  was 
desirable,  at  least  for  the  purpose  of  awing 
(imposer)  the  National  Assembly.  These  cir- 
cumstances created  in  me  a  confused  appre- 
hension  of  a  resistance  at  once  useless  and 
bloody,  and  of  an  attack  on  the  National  As- 
sembly, after  the  retreat  or  defeat  of  the 
mob ;  and  these  apprehensions  added  an  in- 
supportable weight  to  my  responsibility/ — 

We  can  only  say,  that  if,  in  all  this  scene 
of  humiliation  and  despondence  of  the  royal 
family,  M.  Rcsderer  could  fancy  that  he  saw 
any  symptoms  of  so  vigorous,  so  audacious 
a  determination  as  that  of  attacking  the  As- 
sembly— fear  must  have  already  made  him 
mad ;  but  that,  at  the  end  of  forty  years,  he 
siiould  repeat  such  stuff  shows  that  he  was 
not  mad ;  and  he  must  feel  that  his  conduct 
was  strangely  inexcusable  when  he  has  re- 
ooorse  to  such  miserable  and  flagrant  false- 
hoods. 

*I  insisted  that  at  least  the  King  should 
write  to  the  National  Assembly  for  assist- 
ance. M.  Duboucha^  ofibred  some  objec- 
tion. ^ If  tiiat  shouldbe  inadvisable,  at  least 
let  two  of  the  ministers  prooeed  to  the  As- 
sembly to  represent  the  state  of  a£ldrs,  and 
request  them  to  send  a  deputation  of  th^ 
members."  This  was  adopted,  and  MM.  de 
Joly  and  Champion  departed  to  go  to  the  As- 
aeroUy. 

'  We  were  still  discussing  the  state  of  af- 
Ihirs  in  the  Queen's  presence,  when  we  heard 
riiouts,  groans,  and  nootinffs  in  the  garden. 
The  ministers  looked  out  (h  the  window.  M. 
Dubouchage,  much  af^ted,  exclaimed, — 
«« Good  God  !^'tis  the  King  thev  are  hooting ! 
What  the  devil  was  he  doing  down  there  I — 
let  us  f^  to  rescue  him !"  He  and  M.  de 
Sainte  Croix  hastened  down  to  the  garden. 
The  Queen  then  burst  into  tears  without 
speaking  a  word,  and  frequently  wiped  her 
eyes.'— p.  882. 

Here  M*  Rooderer  interrupts  his  narrative 
to  make  some  observations  on  flie  personal 
conduct  of  the  Queen,  which  we  think  shouki 
not  be  omitted. 

*  I  know  not  on  what  authority  almost  all 
historians  have  attributed  to  the  Queen,  on 
the  xught  preceding  the  10th  of  August,  ex- 
pressions  and  designs  of  supernatural  hero- 
ism— such  as  saving  that  she  would  be  nail- 
ed to  the  walls  of  the  palace  rather  than  leave 
it ;  and  having  given  the  King  pistols  with 
an  exhortation  to  employ  them  against  his 
own  existence.    I  know  not  when  or  to  whom 


she  oould  have  said  or  done  such  things.' 

On  this  passage  we  must  observe,  that  it 
seeni^  to  authorize  some  doubts  of  M.  Ros- 
derer's  strict  veracity.  It  suits  his  case  to 
endeavor  to  show  that  there  was  no  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  the  Royal  Family  to 
adopt  his  advice  of  abandoning  the  Tuileries, 
and  his  evidence  should,  therefore,  at  best, 
be  received  with  some  allowance ;  but  we 
think  we  can  show,  aUund^  that  the  forego- 
ing statement  is  a  prepense  misrepresenta- 
tion. We  never  heard  or  read  that  the 
Queen  had  presented  a  pistol  to  the  King, 
<to  be  employed  against  his  own  existence.' 
On  the  contrary,  every  historian  that  we  hap» 
pen  to  have  at  hand,  who  mentions  the  inci- 
dent of  the  pUtoJs  at  all — Mignet — ^Papon — 
Alison,  d^c,  state  distinctly,  that  the  Queen 
armed  her  husband,  with  an  exhortation,  not 
to  attempt  his  own  life,  but — to  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  guards,  and  resist  the  at- 
tack. *Came,  Sir,  she  is  stated  to  have 
said,  ^tMs  is  the  moment  to  show  ycurself,* 
M.  Rodderer  does  not,  he  tells  us,  know  on 
what  authority  the  assertions  relating  to  the 
Queen's  spirited  conduct  can  have  been 
made.  We  can  tell  him :  the  anecdote  of 
the  pistols  was,  we  believe,  first  given  in  the 
*  Recueil  des  Pieces  trouvies  aux  TuHeries^^ 
which  was  published  by  '  the  virtuous  Ro- 
land.' The  paper  in  which  it  is  told  is  evi- 
dentlv  an  imposition ;  and  we  may  doubt  the 
fact  Itself;  but  whether  the  fact  be  true  or 
false,  the  motive  that  Roederer,  for  his  own 
miserable  object,  assigns  to  it — namely,  that 
it  was  a  suggestion,  on  the  part  of  the 
Queen,  that  her  husband  shoula  commit  std* 
dde — is  a  calumny  equally  malignant  and 
absurd.  As  to  the  phrase  expressive  of  her 
great  reluctance  to  quit  the  palace,  which 
M.  Rcdderer  .particularly  quotes,  that  ^she 
would  rather  he  nailed  to  its  waHs^  and  of 
which  also  he  says  that  he  knows  not  to 
whom  it  could  have  been  spoken — ^wo  again 
can  inform  him  that  it  never  was  pretended 
that  it  was  said  to  him,  nor  even  in  hia  pres- 
ence. M.  Peltier  (the  first,  the  b^  inform-* 
ed,  and  the  most  accurate  of  all  the  histori- 
ans of  the  10th  of  August)  is  the  first  who 
could  mention  it,  and  he  expressly  states 
that  the  Queen  used  the  expression  in  private 
— in  confidence — to  two  attendant  friends,  as 
soon  as  she  heard  that  a  proposition  for  quit- 
ting the  palace  was  likely  to  be  made — 
(Peltier,  vol  i.  p.  129.)  So  that  M.  Roede- 
rer's  not  having  heard  it  is  no  proof  that  it 
was  not  said.  Nor  does  M.  Kcederer  at- 
tempt to  deny  the  unanimous  assertion  of  all 
the  writers  on  the  subject,  that  she  showed 
the  greatest  reluctance  to  adopt  his  advice. 
Our  author  then  proceeds : — 
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*For  my  part  I  saw  nothing  of  the  kind ; 
and  what  I  did  see  and  hear  is  irreconcileable 
with  these  strange  stories.  The  Queen,  dur- 
ing this  fatal  nigtit,  exhibited  nothing  mascu- 
line— nothing  ^oic-- nothing  affected  or  ro- 
mantic. I  saw  neither  fury,  nor  despair,  nor 
revenge ;  she  was  a  woman,  a  mother,  a  wife, 
in  a  situation  c^  imminent  pml :  she  feared 
—she  hoped—she  desponded  and  revived; 
but  she  was  also  a  aueen  and  the  daughter  of 
Maria  Theresa.  When  tears  escaped  her,  it 
was  without  a  moan,  or  a  sigh,  or  even  a 
word  of  complaint.  Her  anxiety  and  her 
grief  were  compressed  or  concealed  by  her 
sense  of  her  station— her  dignity— her  name. 
When,  after  having  burst  into  tears  in  Thier- 
ry's room,  she  re>-appeared  in  the  audience- 
room,  the  traces  or  the  tears  had  already 
vanished  from  her  eyes  and  cheeks ;  her  air 
was  grave,  vet  calm,  and  even  at  ease.  The 
courtiers  whispered  each  other—"  What  se- 
renity! what  courage!"  and,  m  truth,  her 
calmness  evinced  great  fortitude;  but  there 
ivas  no  affectation  of  bravery,  as  has  been 
said,  nor  even  <^  exaltation,  nor  anger,  nor 
despair!' 

All  this  we  believe  to  be  substantially  true 
— but  our  readers  will  observe,  that  after  en- 
deavoring to  depreciate  her  Majesty's  con- 
duct, and  denying  it  to  have  been  heroic^  he 
is  at  last  forced  to  describe  it  as  a  ^dignified 
calmness,^  a  *  serene  and  unajfecied  fortitude.' 
If  this'was  not  heroic,  what  can  deserve  that 
epithet  7  It  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity 
which  seems  to  have  escaped  RcEderer,  that 
the  tears  which  have  occasioned  this  digres- 
sion— 

• the  last— the  first— 

The  only  tecurs  that  ever  burst 
From  "  that  indignant"  soul,' 

were  shed  on  witnessing  an  insuU  to  the  sa- 
cred person  of  her  husband,  and  heroically 
concealed,  lest  her  sensibility  should  seem  to 
aggravate  the  insult.  We  must  now  pursue 
the  sad  and  busy  story. 

'The  Queen  now  went  into  the  King's  bed- 
chamber  to  await  his  return.  I  followed  her ; 
her  eyes  and  cheeks  were  still  red  with  weep- 
ing. Soon  after  this  the  two  ministers  brought 
back  the  Kine,  who  returned  very  hot  and 
out  of  breath  from  the  exertion  he  had  made. 
He  appeared  but  little  disturbed  at  what  had 
passed.' 

Here  we  must  observe  that  the  King,  like 
the  Queen,  exerted, — though  with  certainly 
less  tact  and  grace,— a  simUar  kind  of  royal 
restraint  t>n  his  feelings;  for,  although  he 
appeared  to  M.  RoDderer  to  be  on  this  occa- 
sion  <  little  disturbed,' it  is  well  known  that 
even  much  slighter  marks  of  disapprobation 
from  his  people  (from  whom  he  justly 
thought  he  deserved  other  treatment)  gave 
him  the  liveliest  affliction. 


*  The  ministers  and  I  now  returned  into  the 
same  little  room  in  which  we  had  held  oar 
former  conference.    The  council  of  the  de- 

rirtment  had  at  last  come,  to  the  number,  as 
recollect,  of  nine ;  they  confirmed  the  ac- 
counts of  the  municipality  having  given  five 
thousand  ball-cartridges  to  the  Buirseillais.' 

It  cannot  be  too  often  observed,  that  P6" 
tion,  the  head  of  this  municipality  (the  Pro. 
cureur-Syndic  not  objecting),  had  in  the 
course  of  the  night  refused  to  supply  the  le- 
gal  commandant  of  the  legal  force  with  the 
necessary  ammunition  for  the  defence  of. the 
palace,  upon  somd  formal  quibble ;  bat  to 
the  niegal  insurrectionary  force  which  was 
to  head  the  aUack,  five  thousand  ball-car. 
tridges  were  at  once  issued. 

*  It  was  now  about  six  o'clock  when  a  citi- 
zen, I  believe  a  justice  of  the  peace,  with  two 
municipal  officers,  MM.  Bene  and  Leroux, 
came  into  the  room  where  the  ministers  and 
we  of  the  Department  were  assembled,  to 
tell  us  that  the  Commune  had  been  disorgan- 
ed,  and  that  the  sections  had  elected  new  re- 
presentatives to  the  Commune— that  the  may- 
or was  watched  in  his  own  house— that  Mao- 
dat  was  arrested  or  killed — that  all  Paris  was 
up  in  arms— that  the  fiiubourgs  were  assem- 
bled and  ready  to  march— ^that  the  Marseil- 
lais  and  the  battalion  of  the  Cordeliers  were 
certainly  alreadjr  on  the  march.  I  again 
pressed  the  ministers  to  conduct  the  King 
and  his  family  to  the  National  Assembly. 
M.  Dubouchaffe,  deeply  affected  by  the  dan- 
ger to  which  ne  believed  that  the  King  had 
been  lately  exposed  in  the  gard^i,  said  to 
me,  ♦»  No ;  he  must  not  go  to  the  Assem- 
bly ;  he  cannot  do  it  in  safety  ;  he  must  stay 
here.'* 

♦  ♦  ♦  *  ♦ 

'  In  these  circumstances,  and  seeing  that  it 
was  determined  to  abuie  in  the  palace  the 
approaching  events,  I  proposed  to  the  De- 
partment that  we  should  go  to  the  Assembly 
to  report  the  last  accounts  we  had  received, 
and  to  refer  to  its  prudence  for  the  measures 
to  be  adopted.  They  agreed  with  me,  and 
we  set  out  on  our  way  to  the  Assembly.' 
—p.  364. 

Tliis  is  almost  an  admission  that  the  reso* 
lution  to  defend  the  palace  was  a  virtual  ter 
minatk>n  of  Roederer's  mission,  and  that  so 
far  from  having  come  to  assist  in  the  de- 
fence,  he  felt  ^t  as  soon  as  defence  was 
determined  on  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  go 
away.  We  shall  see  how  his  retreat  was 
cut  off,  and  how  he  then  took  still  more  ef- 
fectual measures  to  force  the  King  to  the 
Assembly. 

» When  we  had  reached  the  coffes-hoose 


*  Thi«  blank  is  in  the  original.  RoBderer  ioet 
not  think  it  right  to  repeat  Uie  whole  of  what  Bf. 
Daboachage  said.     —""■'   -  O" 
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ofi  the  terrace  of  the  Tuileries,  we  met  the 
two  ministers  who  had  heen  before  sent  to 
the  Assembly  returning.  They  asked  us 
whUher  toe  were  going.  **  To  the  Assembly.** 
*•  What/or?'*  "^  To  ask  it  either  to  send  a  <fe. 
jnUation  to  assist  tts  at  the  palace,  or  to  caU  the 
Ki^  ond  his  family  within  his  own  purlieus** 
" '  'tis  quite  useless — we  have  just  been  making 
ike  same  request  in  vainr-^he  Assembly  wouM 
hardly  grant  us  a  hearing — indeed,  there  are  not 
menders  enough  to  make  a  house  for  busiamsa, 
being  not  more  than  sixty  or  eighty.**  These 
observations  suspended  our  progress.  We 
saw,  too,  several  armed  men  running  along 
the  terrace  of  the  castle  to  meet  us  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Assembly,  and  some  of  our 
members  feared  that  our  return  might  be  cut 
oflF.  We,  in  consequence,  turned  about  and 
proceeded  back  to  the  palace.  The  mini^ 
ters  went  up  stairs  into  the  royBl  apartments. 
My  colleagues  and  I  were  stopped  at  the 
door  by  some  gunners,  who  were  posted  with 
their  guns  at  the  garden  entrance.  One  of 
the  gunners  asked  me  with  a  sorrowfbl  air, 
^  Chntlemen,  shall  we  be  obliged  to  fire  on  our 
brethren  V*  I  answered,  **  You  are  placed  here 
to  keep  this  gate — to  hinder  the  crowd  frofn  ertter^ 
ing.  You  are  not  to  fire  unless  you  are  fired 
upon — ^  theji  fire  ujnn  you,  they  are  not  your 
bre^ren.**  This  satisfied  the  man.  Then  my 
colleagues  observed  to  me,  that  I  ought  to 
proceed  into  the  court-yard  to  give  the  same 
explanation  to  the  National  Guard,  who  were 
at  that  side,  and  who  were  very  uneasy  at 
the  idea  that  they  might  be  ordered  to  at- 
tack. As  I  also  was  very  uneasy  at  this  idea, 
I  willingly  acceded  to  their  suggestion.' — ^p. 
965. 

This  idea,  on  whicb  Mr,  Rcederer  lays 
such  stress  for  his  own  justification — ^this 
idea  of  the  intentioo  of  the  Court  to  attack 
the  people,  is  a  mere  vision,  and  one  which 
we  regret  to  say  he  cannot  be  sincere  in  thus 
bringing  forward  so  very  prominently.  How 
could  the  Court,  shut  up  as  it  and  its  de- 
fenders were  within  the  precincts  of  the  pa- 
lace, attack  the  people,  unless  the  people 
had  come  to  attack  them  ?  Even  if  it  could 
be  established  that  the  defenders  of  the  pa- 
lace  bad  struck  the  first  blow — and  no  such 
feet  can,  we  boldly  assert,  be  established — 
8tiU  those  who,  it  is  admitted  by  all,  had 
broken  in  the  gates  of  the  courts  and  even 
of  the  palace,  and  were  forcing  their  way 
up  stairs  into  the  apartments — and  who  put 
to  death  the  Swiss  sentinels  who  endeavored 
to  maintain  their  posts,  those,  we  say,  were, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  the  aggressors. 
The  ol»tinacy  with  which  M.  RceiJerer  in- 
sists upon  this  idle  suspicion  (which,  in  the 
end,  however,  he  is  obliged  hy  the  force  of 
facts  to  abandon)  gives  us  a  worse  impres- 
sion OS  to  his  real  motives  than  any  other 
portion  of  his  narrative,  except  his  fatal  ad- 
Tice  to  the  unfortunate  Mandat. 


*  We  crossed  the  vestibule  for  this  purpose, 
and  entered  the  front  conrt.  On  this,  as  on 
the  garden  side,  there  were  four  or  five  pieces 
of  cannon.  On  the  right  from  the  palace  to 
the  wall,  which  separated  the  court-yard  from 
the  Carousel,  was  drawn  up  a  battalion  of 
National  Guafds — ^^nadiers  I  believe.  On 
the  left,  drawn  up  in  the  same  manner,  was 
a  battalion  of  Swiss  guards  at  an  equal  dis- 
tance ;  and  in  the  interval,  between  the  two 
lines,  the  palace  and  the  Carousel,  four  or 
five  pieces  of  cannon  pointed  towards  the 
Carousel.  The  cate  between  the  court  and 
the  Carousel— called  La  Porte  Royale — ^was 
shut.  We,  that  is,  the  members  of  the  De- 
{Wtrtment  and  I,  went  to  the  battalion  of  Na- 
tional Guards.  I  addressed  them  in  the  words 
which  I  afterwards  stated  to  the  Assembly, 
and  which  are  repeated  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy in  the  "Journal  des  Debats"  of  the  10th 
August.  As  the  line  was  long;,  and  as  I  had 
ad(&es8ed  them  about  one-third  of  the  way 
down,  I  was  requested  to  repeat  what  I  said 
at  the  other  end  of  the  line,  which  I  did.  I 
then  went  to  the  gunners  in  the  centre  of  the 
court,  and  addressed  to  them  the  same  things 
in  nearly  the  same  words-—**  No  attack,  but 
a  bold  face*  and  a  stout  defence."  One  gun- 
ner, of  a  fine  countenance  and  a  lofty  stat- 
ure, said,  **  But  if  they  fire  upon  us,  will  you 
be  hereV  «•  Yes,"  I  replied ;«  and  not  be- 
hind yofir  guns,  but  before  them — to  die  one 
of  the  firs^  if  there  is  to  be  any  death  to- 
day." "  We  shall  all  be  here,"  exclaimed 
my  colleagues.  At  these  woi'ds  the  fl;unnef, 
without  making  any  reply,  unloaded  the  gun, 
threw  the  charge  on  the  ground,  and  with  his 
foot  extinguished  the  lighted  match.  I  had 
observed,  that  as  I  had  approached  the  guns 
the  greater  number  of  tne  men  had  gone 
away  to  avoid  hearing  me,  so  that  there  re- 
mained only  about  haJOf  a  dozen.'— p.  866. 

The  reader  will  not  have  failed  to  observe 
the  sudden  turn  taken  by  the  canonniers,  un- 
der the  influence  of  M.  Rcederer's  elo- 
quence, which,  professing  to  encourage 
mem,  seems  to  have  had  the  very  contrary 
effect.  Now  it  is.  distinctly  stated  in  several 
publications — one  of  which,  printed  m  ^ 
time  of  Bonaparte^  when  Raderer  was  a 
Councillor  of  Slate,  is  now  before  us — that 
RcBderer  himself  had  suggested  this  act  of 
disaffection  and  mutiny  to  the  cannoniers* 
These  statements  have  been  between  thirty 
and  forty  years  before  the  publk^  uneontrm^ 
dieted*  Shall  we  he  thought  unreasonably 
if  we  say  that  the  kind  of  defence  made  in 
the  foregoing  passage  is  imperfect  in  its  evi- 
dence, as  well  as  tardy  in  its  appearance  ? 

*At  this  moment  the  Marsellais  and  the 
battalion  of  the  Cordeliers  appeared  on  the 
Place  du  Carousel — a  deputy*  was  address- 

*  It  does  not  appear  irh^ther  this  moans  a  mem. 
ber  of  the  AstemUy  or  a  depaty  fVom  the  Intor. 
j;enta.    We  inspect  he  was  both. 
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ing  the  guards  on  the  behalf  of  the  people, 
to  persuc^e  them,  as  I  was  told,  not  to  fire  on 
the  patriots.  The  municipal  officero,  who 
were  standing  near  the  Swiss,  must  have 
heard  what  this  deputy  said.  I  saw  one  of 
them,  M.  Borie,  who  had  two  papers  in  his 
hands — he  gave  one  to  the  Swiss  and  another 
to  the  ^nners — he  told  me  since  that  they 
were  his  requisitums  to  the  military  force  to 
act  if  necessary. 

'  The  mob  now  began  to  knock  at  the  Porte 
Royak — ^I  and  my  colleagues,  and  the  two 
municipal  officers,  went  thither.  Then  a  ci- 
tizen in  a  eray  great  coat,  with  a  gun,  said, 
"jBut,  gerMemen,  we  carmoi  jlre  on  our  bre- 
thren.*'-^''Nor  4o  vre  ask  you,*'  said  I,  "too/- 
tack  them;  we  only  desire  that  they  should  not 
(Otack  you"  **  You  should  go  and  say  eo  to 
them  on  the  other  side."  '^  So  I  wilV*  was  my 
answer,  and  my  intention ;  but  when  I  got 
to  the  gate,  I  found  they  had  let  in  a  pale 
thin  young  man,  an  officer  of  the  artillery  of 
the  national  guard — ^he  said  the  crowd  in- 
tended to  go  to  the  National  Assembly,  and 
not  to  retire  till  it  should  have  voted  the  for- 
feiture (d^Uance)  of  the  King;  he  added, 
that  they  had  twelve  pieces  of  cannon  on  the 
Carousel.  M.  Borie,  the  municipal  officer, 
summoned  him  in  the  name  of  the  law  to  re- 
tire and  to  persuade  his  followers  to  do  the 
same.  I  observed  to  him,  that  the  way  to 
the  Assembly  was  not  through- thB  palace, 
and  that,  moreover,  it  was  iUe^  to  approach 
the  Assembly  in  an  armed  body.  **  \Ve  have 
no  intention/*  replied  the  young  man,  ''of 
doing  it  any  harm — we  only  come  to  protect  the 
Assembly.**  **  But  that  is  to  invade  iU  freedom.** 
-— **  That  is  not  our  intention;  we  wish  ii  to  be 
fret,  and  delivered  from  the  intimidation  <f  the 
Court.**  •♦  But"  I  rejoined,  ''we are  magis- 
trates, who  can  only  act  according  to  the  law — 
the  law  forbids  armed  assemblages.  If  you  will 
send  a  deputation  of  twenty  persons  into  the  pa- 
lace, we  shdU  admit  them — we  can  do  no  more.** 
He  replied  to  me  with  feeling,  "Assuredly 
we  mean  no  harm  to  you — toe  are  aU  feUow-citt- 
xens—and  you,  M.  Rcederer,  we  know  you  are  a 
good  citizen.** — "  Well,  then,  in  the  name  of  Ood, 
be  prudent  and  orderly,  and  retire.**  He  seemed 
to  acquiesce,  and  I  urged  him  to  in^uenee  his 
eompanione  to  retreat.  "  I  cannot  decide  alone," 
said  he ;  **  come  and  speak  with  those  with- 
out," '—p.  867. 

Is  it  possible  that  M.  Roederer  does  not 
see  that  this  ridiculous  colloquy  with  his  pale 
thin  unknown  was  a  mere  ftirce,  and  that 
this  great,  this  enormous  movement,  which 
had  been,  as  he  himself  proves,  nearly  two 
months  in  preparation,  and  which  had  been 
gradually,  ana  by  an  extensive  conspiracy, 
carried  to  the  height  at  which  it  then  stood 
ready  to  precipitate  itself  on  the  monarchy, 
was  not  to  be  diverted,  much  less  repelled, 
by  such  pourparlers  as  these.  M,  Rcederer 
may  possibly  have  thought  that  he  had  not 
sufficient  means  of  resistance,  but  at  least 


be  need  not  insult  the  understanding  of  bii 
readers  by  representing  his  desdiory  prome. 
nades  about  the  garden  and  courts,  and  his 
pethr  speeches  and  conversatioDS,  as  the 
kind  of  measures  which  a  magistrate, 
charged  with  the  defence  of  the  palace,  and 
with  it  of  the  Monarch  and  the  Mooardiy, 
should  have  taken.  Every  word  be  writes 
adds  to  our  conviction,  that,  from  the  fint 
moment  to  the  last,  the  main  object  of  M. 
Roederer  was  to  force  the  King  into  the  As. 
sembly,  that  is,  into  the  hands  of  die  Grirood. 
ists — at  this  moment  the  majori^  and  in. 
fluencing  power  of  the  Assembly. 

*  While  all  this  was  going  on  they  contio. 
ued  to  knock  with  redouble  violence  at  the 
Forte  Royale;  and  it  became  clear  that  if 
we  had  gone  out  we  could  not  have  got  back 
again.  M.  Borie  then  addressed  the  young 
man.  "  Well  then,  if  you  alone  cannot  de- 
cide,  go  and  brinff  back  some  of  your  coi- 
leagues  with  you."^ — **  I  will  bring  you  mj 
leaders — there  are  six  of  them — ^you  will  theo 
settle  the  matter  between  you."  He  went 
out ;  but  immediately  the  gate  is  violently 
shaken  by  redoubled  blows— twenty  people 
were  sittmg  astride  on  the  wall,  ana  were 
conveying,  from  within  to  without,  conversa- 
tions and  communications  which  appeared  to 
be  very  cordial  and  confidential ;  and  ther 
seemed  well  inclined  to  open  the  gates,  which 
were  guarded  by  only  tnree  or  four  senti* 
nels."— p.  368. 

Why  was  this  communication  over  the 
wall  aUowed  if  M.  Roederer  was  in  earnest? 
He  had  at  least  force  enough  to  have  pre- 
vented that  intercourse,  which,  as  he  is  forced 
to  admit,  exhibited  the  boldness  of  the  assafl. 
ants,  and  the  weakness  or  treachery  of  those 
within,  in  a  way  that  was  decisive  of  the 
whole  affair. 

•  **  There  is  no  longer  room  for  hesitation," 
said  I  to  my  colleagues,  ••  while  you  remain 
here  to  receive  the  negotiators — ^if  indeed  you 
mean  to  send  us  away — I  will,  if  you  agW 
go  up  to  the  apartments  and  show  him  the 
absolute  necessity  of  taking  refiice  with  hii 
family  in  the  National  Assembly.*^  They  re- 
plied,  "  We  will  go  all  torether."  I  hasten- 
ed to  the  palace— they  follow  me ;  we  ascend 
the  great  stairs,  and  traverse  the  apartments, 
which  seem  fuller  than  they  had  been  in  the 
ni^ht.  When  I  reached  the  room  where  4e 
Kmg  was,  I  cried  very  loud,  "Gentlemen, 
room  for  the  Department,  whic^  has  borine* 
with  the  King !"  The  crowd  opens ;  I  enter 
with  my  colleagues.  The  King  was  seated 
near  a  table  close  to  the  entrance  to  his  clo- 
set; his  hands  were  resting  on  his  knees; 
the  Queen,  Madame  Elizabeth,  and  the  min- 
isters were  standing  between  the  King  and 
the  window— probably  Madame  de  Lamballe 
and  Madame  Tourzelle  weie  also  there,  ai 
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diey  afterwards  occon^Muiied  us  to  the  As- 
sembly. "Sire,"  said  I,  "the  Departmeat 
wishes  to  speak  to  your  Majesty  with  no  other 
witnesses  than  your  family."  The  King 
made  them  a  sign  to  withdraw,  which  they 
did.  M.  de  Joly  said,  "  The  ministers  must 
remain  with  the  IQng."  "  If  the  King  de- 
sires it,  I  have  no  objection.— Sire,"  I  contin- 
iied  in  an  urgent  manner,  "you  have  not 
five  minutes  to  spare ;  there  is  no  safety  for 
you  but  in  the  National  Assembly.  The 
opini(Hi  of  the  Department  is  that  you  should 
proceed  thither  without  delay.  You  have  not 
a  number  of  men  sufficient  for  the  defence 
of  the  pakice,  and  the  disposition  of  those 
you  have  is  not  good.  The  gunners,  on  the 
mere  suggestion  of  a  defensive  resistance, 
drew  the  charges  of  their  guns."  "put," 
said  the  King,  "  I  do  not  see  any  great  crowd 
in  the  Carousel."  "Sire,  there  are  twelve 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  prodigious  crowds  are 
pouring  down  from  the  faubourgs." 

"  M.  G^rdret,  administrator  of  the  Depart- 
ment^  a  zealoiu  ftatrioty  who  was  anxious  for 
the  King's  safety,  (he  was  laceman  to  the 
Queen,)  interpoied  to  support  what  I  said. 
"Hold  your  tongue,  M.  Gerdret,"  said  the 
Queen;  "it  does  not  become  you  to  raise 
your  voice  here ;  allow  the  Procureur-Syndic 
to  speak."—- p.  369. 

This  little  impatience  of  the  Queen  at 
hearing  her  laceman — a  person  for  whose 
political  experience  and  statesmanlike  judg- 
ment she  could  have  no  great  respect— ven- 
turiag  to  interfere  in  so  grave  a  discussion, 
is  very  characteristic. 

•  "But,  Sir,"  the  Queen  conttaued,  turning 
to  me,  "  tee  han  a  considerable  force:'  "  Ma- 
dam, all  Paris  is  against  vou ;— and  then  re- 
turning warmly  to  what  I  was  saying  to  the 
King,  "  Sire,  time  presses :  it  is  no  longer  a 
request  we  make— no  longer  advice  that  we 
take  the  liberty  of  oflfering— we  have  no  op- 
tion left— we  must  drag  you— you  must  allow 
us  to  drag  yoy^'^vous  entrairmr).  The  King 
lifted  his  head— looked  steadily  at  me  for  a 
few  seconds,  then  turning  to  the  Queen,  said 
— "  Let  us  ffo ;"  and  rose  up.  Madame  Eliza- 
beth passed  behind  him,  and  raising  her  head 
over  the  coiwoit,  addressed  me->»  Will  you 
answer,  M.  Roederer,  for  the  King's  lifel"— 
«  Yes,  Madam,  with  my  own."  The  king 
gave  me  a  look  of  confidence.  "  Sire,  I  re- 
quest your  Majesty  not  to  permit  any  of  your 
court  to  accompany  you — to  have  no  other 
suite  than  the  members  of  the  Department, 
who  will  surround  the  royal  ihmily,  and  two 
lines  of  national  guards,  between  which  you 
will  proceed  to  the  National  Assembly." 
•*  Very  well,"  said  the  King,  "^e  orders 
accordingly."  M.  de  Joly  exclaimed,  "M. 
Rcederer,  the  ministers  wul  follow."  "Yes, 
Sir,  they  have  their  proper  seats  in  the  Assem- 
bly." The  Queen—"  And  Madame  de  Tour- 
zelle,my  son's  governess  1"  "Yes.  Madam." 

a  then  went  out  of  the  King's  room,  and. 


opening  the  door  quitewide.  1  cried  in  a  y^xy 
loud  voice  to  the  peraRTs  that  pressed  around 
— "  The  King  and  his  family  are  about  to  pro- 
ceed to  Ihv  National  Assembly  without  any 
other  suite  than  the  Department,  the  minis- 
ters, an  i  a  ffuard — be  so  good  as  to  clear  the 
way."  1  then  asked, — **Is  the  officer  who 
^commnads  the  guard  herel"  An  officer 
comes  ip— "  You  will  order  two  ranks  of  na- 
tional guards  to  march  at  each  side  of  the 
Kine  —his  Majesty  so  orders."  The  officer 
replied—"  It  shall  be  done  !"  The  King  and 
his  family,  and  the  department,  then  came 
into  hils  outer  room,  where  he  had  to  wait  a 
few  minutes  for  the  guard.  He  moved  round 
the  circle  formed  by  about  fortv  or  fifly  of  the 
court.  1  did  not  observe  that  he  si)oke  to  any 
one  in  particular — I  only  heard  him  say— **I 
am  going  to  the  National  Assembly."  Two 
ranks  of  guards  now  arrived,  and  we  set  out 
in  the  order  beforei«meiHioned.  We  passed 
through  all  the  apartments. 

*  The  king,  as  wo  were  passing  through  the 
ante-room  called  the  oefl-de-beeuf,  took  the 
hat  of  the  national  guardsman  who  was  march, 
ing  on  his  right  hand,  and  put  his  own  hat, 
with  a  white  feather,  on  the  guard's  h^ — 
the  man  was  surprised,  took  the  King's  hat  off 
his  head,  and  placed  it  under  the  same  arm 
whichcarried  his  musket.'— p.  870. 

As  }/L  ^'Okleror  notices  that  the  King's 
hat  had  a  white  feather,  and  says  nothing 
about  the  tricolor  cockade^  we  presume  it  had 
not  one.  It  was  probably,  remembering  the 
mortification  of  the  bonnet  rouge  on  the  20th 
of  June,  that,  in  order  to  save  himself  from 
any  affbont  as  to  the  cockade,  he  took  the  hat 
of  the  national  guard : — 

'  When  wo  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  great 
stairs,  the  King  said  to  me — ^T  being  imme- 
diately before  nim — "  What  is  to  b^me  of 
all  the  persons  whom  we  have  left  above  X* 
"Sire,  they  are,  I  beKeve,  all  in  colored 
clothes — ^those  who  have  swords  have  only  to 
take  them  off— follow  you  and  get  away  by 
the  garden."  "That's  true,"  said  the  King. 
A  little  farther  on  in  the  vestibule,  the  King 
again  said — "  But  after  all  there  seems  to  be 
no  crowd  in  the  Carousel."  "  Sire,  the  fau- 
bourgs are  on  the  point  of  arriving— all  the 
sections  are  in  arms — they  are  of  one  mind 
with  the  municipality,— and,  moreover,  we 
have  neither  numbers  nor  disposition  to  resist 
even  the  assemblage  already  in  the  Carousel. 
They  have  twelve  pieces  of  cannon."'— p. 
370. 

In  all  this  there  was  a  great  deal  of  exag- 
geration — 4he  popular  force  was  not  yet  so 
formidable,  and  we  shall  see  by-and-by  that 
—an  hour  later — ^neither  these  *  cannon,'  nor 
the  reinforcements,  which  kept  pouring  in, 
could  prevent  the  Swiss  from  clearing  the 
Carousel, 

♦  When  we  had  reached  the  garden  of  the 
Tuileries  and  the  trees  opposite  the  Cafe  dee 
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Feuillans,  we  walked  upon  the  leaves  which 
had  fallen  thick  in  the  night,  and  the  garden- 
ers had  swept  up  in  heaps  on  the  very  line 
which  oiu*  march  took ;  we  were  knee  deep  in 
them.  "  What  a  quantity  of  leaves !"  said 
the  Kinff— "  May  fail  early  this  year !"  This 
was  in  culusion  to  a  phrase  recently  publish- 
ed by  Manuel,  in  one  of  the  journals,  that  the 
King  would  nOt  last  beyond  the  ftdl  of  the 
leaf?— p.  371. 

This  little  incident  is  worthy  of  notice,  be. 
cause  it  shows  a  sensibiUty  in  the  King  which 
Rcederer,  who  did  not  understand  his  man< 
ner,  seetm  inclined  on  other  occasions  to  de- 
ny him. 

'One  of  my  colleagues  obterved  to  me  that 
the  Iktle  prince  amused  himself  with  kickmg 
the  heaps  of  leaves  between  the  legs  of  those 
who  walked  b^3rB  him.'— p.  371. 

We  wonder  diat  when  M.  RcBderer  thinks 
it  worth  while  to  record  such  an  ohserwxUon 
as  this,  he  did  not  mention  that  in  this  st>ort 
trajet  to  the  assembly  the  Queen's  pocket 
was  picked  of  her  watch  £md  her  purse, 
which  obliged  her  to  borrow  a  few  louis  from 
one  of  her  waiting. women,*  and  that  this  loan 
to  her  fallen  mistress  was  the  cause  ai  the 
poor  woman's  tragical  death  a  short  time 
after*  At  all  events,  we  may  be  satisfied  by 
M,  Bowlerer's  pecordibg  such  trifles  as  this 
about  the  Dauplun's  littk  pranks,  that  if  the 
conduct  of  the  whole  royal  family  in  this  e&. 
treme  trial  had  not  been  full  of  decency  and 
dignity,  he  is  not  the  man  who  would  have 
concealed  or  palliated  any  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstance. 

*  I  suggested  to  the  King,  that  as  the  Queen 
and  royal  fiunily  had  no  stated  places  in  the 
National  Assembly,  it  would  be  proper  to  ap- 
prise it  of  the  circumstances  which  were 
brin^g  them  tbither,  and  I  proposed  thatthe 
President  of  the  Department  should  precede 
us,  and  explain  the  jmatter  at  the  bar.    I  also 
observed,  that  the  Ki  ng's  guard  could  not  as- 
vcend  the  terrace  des  PeuilTans,  because  it  ivas 
within  fhejpudieus.af  the  Assembly  (whence 
riill  armed  Jorce  was  e^i.cluded  by  law,)  and  I 
SQjril  GO  to  desu^  the  head  of  the  column  to 
■*9P  hi  tlie  foot  o^  Jfte  JSteps  which  led  to  the 
passage  des  Feuiftans.     As  ova  progress  was 
very  Sow,  a  depirtiliori  from  the  Assembly 
had  tune  to  meet  the  Kitiff  in  the  garden,  about 
twenty-five  paces  fronri  the  terrace-— the  Pre- 
iAAcni  ^dreSeed  him  in  nearly  these  words: 
!I->*jgitt,the  Natkmal  Assembly,  anxknis  to 
cont^bute  to  your  safety  .offers  you  aod  your 
Sw^t; -«  ftflvlum  within  its  own  body."  Fran 
SrtLe  iSSi  10  walk  before  the  king^ 
2e  SutatSttTumMPd^  Wm,and  I  and  the 


*  Madtme  AagQi6,  the  ■iiter  of  Madame  Cam. 
pan. 


Department  fell  into  the  rear  of  the  groop 
composed  of  the  royal  fhmily  and  the  nmus- 
ters.  When  we  had  come  withki  a  few  paces 
of  the  terrace,  the  steps  were  crowded  with 
men  and  women  in  a  great  state  of  agitaUon. 
One  of  these  men  carried  a  pole  eight  or  ten 
feet  lorig.  He  was  very  violent  a^Eiiost  the 
King,  and  there  was  near  \dm  another  man 
still  more  vwlent— **  No,"  they  cried,  *«they 
shall  not  enter  the  National  Assembly ;  ttey 
are  the  cause  of  all  our  misfortunes— there 
must  be  an  end  on't— down,  down  with  them !" 
The  most  alarming  sestufes  accompanied 
these  exclamations,  i  advanced,  and  stand- 
ing on  the  fourth  step  of  the  stairs,  I  said, 
**  Citizens,  in  the  name  of  the  law,  I  demand 
silence" — ^they  were  silent — ^I  proceeded— 
"  Citizens,  you  appear  disposed  to  prevent  the 
entrance  of  the  King  and  his  fiunily  mto  the 
National  Assembly.  The  King  has  hispo. 
per  place  there  in  virtue  of  the  constitntioo, 
and  nis  family  have  been  iust  authorized,  by 
a  special  decree,  tocome  there.  Tbereis  the 
deputation  of  the  Assembly  sent  to  invite  the 
King,  who  will  confirm  what!  say."  **We 
attest  it|"  said  a  deputy.  On  this  the  general 
opposition  seemed  to  give  way;  butthefel. 
low  with  the  Ions  pole  still  brandished  it, 
ciying, "  Down  with  tnem-t^own  with  them  !** 
I  wv*;nt  upon  the  terrace,  seized  the  ptrfe  from 
jhe  man,  and  threw  it  down  into  the  garden- 
he  wa.s  astonished  and  silenced,  and  slunk 
awixj  into  the  crowd.*— p.  «T2. 

Here  we  see,  that,  for  his  own  object^ 
convey  if?©  King  to  the  Assembly— ^M.  «• 
derer  couud  exert  a  spirit — very  difier^ 
from  the  pusk^animiiy  and  despondence  whiA 
he  exhibited  «C  the  Tuileries.  The  same 
spirit  which  disaitned  the  man  with  the  pole 
would,  if  exerted  on  a  larger  scale,  ha?e-- 
we  are  satisfied,  deterred,  and,  if  persisted  in, 
defeated  tho  attack  of  the  Tuiicries ;  but 
Roederer's  mmiop  wa^  to  bring  about  the 
captivity  of  the  King,  and  not  his  destnio 
tion. 

*  We  had  now  to  pass  acrofls  the  terrace, 
and  through  the  dense  crowd  that  filled  it, 
while  the  special  guard  of  the  Assembly  only 
commenced  at  the  pass-^ge  leading  into  the 
Assembly;  I  Aerefore  amed  the  oc«isent  of 
the  deputies,  that  the  King's  guard  should  ad- 
vance  as  far  as  the  passage.  They  coosent- 
ed,  and  the  guards  formed  two  lines  across  the 
terrace,  through  which  the  royal  family  pass- 
ed  without  impedhnent  At  the  entrance  w 
the  passage  were  several  men  of  the  guard  of 
the  Assembly,  and  amongst  them  a  native  <n 
Provenosy  who  walidng  on  the  Kmg's  Jefi,  said 
to  him  with  his  strong  country  accent— **  Sire, 
dooH  be  afraid— we  are  good  people;  hut  we 
won't  submit  to  foe  betrayed  any  longer.  Be 
a  good  citizen.  Sire,  aod  dont  forget  to  «q)d 
the  Calotins[clorgy]  from  the  pftfice.  J>onT 
^TmmtJ*    Ttwfts  a  fit  time,  forsooth,  to  make  a 

memorandum  to  *^«^!5S?Lr^^  ^*  ^' 

ever,  replied  with  wf^  *V2^Wv--he  first- 

•He  now  entered  the  /j'a^l>ly--he  first 
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I  next ;  there  was  a  crowd  in  the  corridor 
which  prevented  the  Queen  and  her  son,  from 
whom  she  would  not  be  separated,  from  foU 
lowing  the  Kin^.  I  entered  the  haU  [la  sane, 
the  place  of  sitting  of  the  Assembly],  and  ask- 
ed permission  to  introduce,  for  ?»  moment,  the 
imtional  euards,  (the  greatest  part  of  whom 
were,  in  tact,  she  guards  of  the  Assembly,) 
who  stc^yped  up  the  passage,  and  were  pre- 
vented by  the  crowd  rrom  retreating,  so  as  to 
make  wa^.  At  this  proposal  a  strong  expres- 
sion of  displeasure  Durst  from  that  part  of 
the  Assembly  called  the  Mountain,  I  under- 
stood that  they  supposed  there  was  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  Assembly,  and  that  it  was 
with  some  criminal  design  tnat  I  proposed  to 
introdoce  the  Kins 's  guard.  I  observed  that 
M.  Thurioi  and  JVf.  Cambon  were  among  the 
most  violent  They  talked  of  impeaching 
me.  M.  Cambon  exclaimed,  addressins;  me 
personally,  that  •*  he  held  me  responsible  for 
any  attempt  which  should  be  made  against 
the  national  representatives."  Instead  of  an- 
swering, I  made  half  a  dozen  national  guards, 
without  arms,  advance  to  clear  the  passa^e^ 
and  at  that  moment  a  grenadier,  with  the 
prince  royal  in  his  arms,  entered  the  hall,  and 
placed  the  child  on  the  table  of  the  secreta- 
ries, which  produced  applauses ;  the  Queen 
and  the  rest  of  the  family,  advanced  to  the 
table;  the  King,  the  royal  familjr,  and  the 
ministers,  now  placed  themselves  m  the  seats 
reserved  for  the  ministry. 

*TheKinf^  addressed  the  Assembly:—*'! 
am  come  hidierto  prevent  (Mter)  a  great 
crime;  and  I  think  1  can  be  nowhere  more 
secure  than,  gentlemen,  in  the  midst  of  you." 
^The  President  replied,  "You  may  reckon.  Sir, 
*  on  the  firmness  of  the  National  Assembly ; 
the  members  have  stoom  to  die  in  defence  of 
the  rights  of  the  people  and  Mc  catutiitUed  au- 
thoritws.*— p.  374. 

The  frequent  oaths  oi  fidelity  io  the  constL 
tution-  and  constituted  authorities  had  receiv- 
ed a  striking  and  general  confirmation  so  re- 
cently as  the  Sd  July,  when  the  A&sembly, 
io  «,  .burst  of  unanimous  enthusiasm,  took  an 
oath  of  abfuration  and  execration  against  a 
KBPUBUC*  Within  five  weeks  that  same  As- 
sembly swore,  with  like  magnanimity  and 
enthusiasm,  eternal  fidelity  to  the  republic ! 
Such  are  popular  assemblies ! 

•  The  King  now  took  his  seat  next  the  Pre- 
sident. A  member  observes  that  the  consti- 
tution forbids  deliberation  in  the  presence  of 
the  King.  The  box  of  the  logographes  [re- 
porters] is  suggested  as  a  situation  for  the 
royal  family,  and  they  are  placed  ttiere. 

'  I  then  appeared  at  the  bar,  where  my  col- 
leagues  of  the  department  had  remained  ever 
since  the  King's  arrival,  and  I  made  to  the  As- 
sembly, in  their  name,  the  following  report, 
— if,  indeed,  words  uttered  in  such  agitation 
and  fetigue  as  I  was  suffering  under  can  be 
called  a  report.'— p.  874. 

Here  foUows  a  long  and  interesting  report 


of  the  preceding  transactions,  but  as  it  is  to 
be  found  in  esteiMO  in  the  Moniteur,  and  all 
the  publications  of  the  time,  we  do  not  length- 
en oar  article  by  repeating  it  here*  We 
shall  only  state,  that  it  aflR>rcb  a  clear  and  ir- 
resistible  train  of  evidence,  to  show  that  the 
movement  was  not  a  mere  attack  on  the 
palace,  but  on  the  constitution, — that  it  was 
encouraged  by  the  principal  authorities, — 
and  that  on  the  part  of  the  king^  his  £Eunily, 
or  his  friends,  it  was  utterly  unprovoked, 
M*  Rosderer  proceeds  to  state,  that,  at  the 
conclusion  of  his  report^ 

•The  President  replied— ** The  National  As- 
sembly has  heard  with  the  greatest  interest 
the  narrative  you  have  given.  It  wUl  take 
into  consideration  the  petition  you  have  preserUedt 
and  invites  you  to  the  honors  of  the  sitting."  * 
--p.  378. 

Our  readers  will  have  observed  that  there 
was  no  •  petition'  on  this  occasion ;  but  these 
were  words  of  course  which  the  regulations 
had  provided  to  be  used  by  the  President  on 
all  occasions — not  foreseeing  any  address 
from  the  bar  but  a  petition,  A  former  Pres- 
ident, having  taken  upon  himself  on  some 
occasion,  a  tew  days  before, to  vary  the  form 
into  something  more  appropriate  to  the  cir- 
cumstances, had  heen  severely  censured, 
which  no  doubt  occasioned  the  adherence  to 
the  ceremonial  in  this  unsuitable  case.  M. 
Roederer  does  not  notice  this  incongruity, 
yet  it  is  characteristic  of  the  disorder,  incon- 
sistency,  and  cowardice  of  all  the  constituted 
authorities  of  the  time,  and  of  the  miserable 
attention  which  was  paid  to  forms^  when 
everything  substantial  was  din'^fl^rded,  or-r- 
if  it  ofiered  any  impediment  to  the  revoku 
tionists— overthrown. 

*  My  colleagues  and  I  now  crossed  the  hall 
to  the  benches  reserved  Ibr  those  invited  to 
the  sittings;  but  supposing  that  I  should  be 
seen  there  with  an  evil  eye  hj  those  mem- 
bers who  had  talked  of  impeaching  me,  I  was 
proceeding  to  the  door  of  exit,  when  several 
voices  from  the  Mountain  recalled  me|,  and 
insisted  that  I  should  remain  during  sitting. 
I  then  ascended  the  benches  and  sat  down. 

*  At  this  moment  a  municipal  officer  aind  an 
adjutant  of  the  National  Guard  appeared  at 
the  bar ;  they  announced  tiiatthe  assemblac:e 
in  the  Carousal  had  made  their  way  into  ^ 
court  of  the  palace,  and  planted  and  pointed 
their  cannon  against  the  building,  and  seemed 
disposed  to  take  it  by  force.^ 

*  The  Assembly  immediately  deputed  twen- 
ty members  to  harangue  the  crowd,  and  to 
employ  all  modes  of  persuasion  to  restore  or- 
der and  to  insure  the  safety  of  persons  and 
properties.  Twelve  other  members  were 
also  sent  to  the  Commune  to  confer  with  it 

.upon  the  means  of  maintaining  order.  Up 
to  that  moment  every  thing  was  indicative  in 
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the  Assembly  of  the  most  constitutional  di«- 
poeitioDS,  and  these  would  certainly  have  con- 
tinued but  fer  the  events  which  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  occurred.' — p.  378. 

This  seems  to  us,  like-most  of  M.  Roeder- 
er's  ^obiter  dicta,^  entirdy  erroneous,  and 
founded  only  on  his  own  narrow  vitws  and 
partialities.  He  and  his  friends  might  think 
it  constitutional  to  intimidate  the  king  to  re- 
accepting  a  Girondine  ministry ;  but  it  seems 
a  strange  moment  to  insist  on  the  constitU' 
Uonal  spirit  of  the  Assembly,  when  il  had 
just  decided  to  oppose  a  mob  avowedly  ui 
arms  to  overthrow  the  constitution,  by  ha- 
rangues and  persuasion  only,  and  when  it — 
the  supremo  legislature — sent  a  deputation 
to  the  rebel  Commune  of  Pans,  which  had, 
during  the  night,  expelled  the  lawful  roagis- 
trates,  and  not  only  usurped  their  power, 
but  turned  it  to  the  vehement  support  of  the 
insurrection.  M.  Roederer  may  have  been 
in  VifooPs  paradise f  dreaming  about  the  con- 
stitution;  but  from  the  moment  that  he  had 
dragged  the  King  from  his  palace,  to  be  shut 
up  in  the  reporter's  box  at  the  Assembly,  it 
was  either  idiotcy  or  irony  to  talk  of  the 
*  constitution.' 

« Cannon  were  now  heard.  The  twenty 
deputies  returned,  declaring  that  the  people 
would  not  allow  them  to  proceed  to  the  palace 
for  fear,  they  said,  of  exposing  them  to  the 
fire  of  the  assassins.  The  sound  of  the  can- 
non now  redoubled — ^fearful  cries  filled  the 
ffardens  of  the  Tuileries.  An  officer  of  the 
National  Guard  ran  in,  exclaunin^,  *»  We  are 
overpowered."  The  galleries,  which  saw  by 
^e  windows  into  the  garden,  cried  "They 
wee  the  Swiss."  Some  firing  ot  roosketir 
was  now  heard  along  the  Terrace  des  Feuil- 
lans.  Petitioners  now  crowded  to  the  bar, 
aasertinfi'  that  the  Swiss  had  fired  on  the  citi- 
zens, after  having  inveigled  them  to  ap- 
proaeh.  They  demanded  the  dkchjbance  of 
the  king— *hid  ^rta2— his  death.  Their  fury 
was  extreme.—**  We  demand  the  dhckkmce!}* 
Muid  one  body  of  petitioneni— **  that  is,  we 
ooofine  ourselves  to  requiring  the  dieh^tmce — 
but  have  the  courage  to  swear  that  you  will 
save  the  state."  **  We  swear  it,"  cried  the 
Assembly,  and  from  thatoKmient  was  neither 
fk^e  itself,  nor  master  of  the  fate  of  the  kins. 

*  Here  ended  the  fifty  days--the  chronicle 
of  which  I  had  undertaken  to  write.'— p.  879. 

We  have  given  the  foregoing  chapter  of 
M.  Rodderer's  *  Chronicle'  at  full  length,  and 
we  have  given  no  more,  because  it  relates  to 
the  only  portion  of  the  events  of  the  fifty 
days  in  which  he  was  individually  implicat- 
ed,  and  of  which  he  is  now  ptobabiy  the  sole 
surviving  witness.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  have  the  history  of  the  revolution  pre. 
sent  to  their  memories  will  have  seen  that 
iM.  Rosderer  adds  nothing  to  our  orevious 


knowledge  of  the  general  features  of  Ae 
Tenth  of  August.  It  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, that  the  unjust  prepossessions  with 
which  he  originally  entered  the  palace— the 
insincerity,  or  at  least  the  inconsistency^  of 
the  part  be  had  to  play — and  bis  subsequent 
connection  with,  and  obligations  to  the  victo- 
rious party — would  have  biassed  his  mind 
and  his  pen  against  the  royal  family ;  but 
such  was  their  admirable  and  irreproacha- 
ble conduct,  and  such,  we  willingly  add,  is 
the  candor  of  M.  Rcederer,  that  there  are 
very  few  expressions  of  which  even  a  royal- 
ist would  complain,  and  scarcely  a  statement 
except  as  to  his  own  conduct,  which  requires 
correction.  On  other  points  M.  Roederer's 
offences  are  not  of  commission,  but  of  omis. 
sion — ^he  is  erroneous,  not  in  fhct,  but  in 
feeling — ^he  tells,  perhaps,  nothing  but  the 
truth,  but  he  does  not  tell  all  the  truth — he 
states  minutely  enough  whatever  he  thinb 
favorable  to  his  own  case,  but  he  takes  litde 
notice  of  a  variety  of  other  persons  and  cir- 
cumstances which  influencea,  though  not  in 
so  great  a  degree  as  M.  Roederer,  me  events 
of  £at  night ;  and  the  way  in  which  his  anti- 
royalist  bias  most  strongly  shows  itself  is  in 
the  dry,  cool,  and  almost  sneering  spirit  in 
which  he  saw  and  records  scaoes  of  such 
pathetic  heroism  as  would  have  touched  Uie 
heart  and  softened  the  style  of  any  one  hut 
a  doctrinaire. 

It  is,  however,  fair  to  recollect,  that  M. 
Roederer  professes  to  write  only  a  chromckf 
and  a  chronicle,  moreover,  limited  to  his  own 
share  of  the  transactions,  and  with  a  view  to 
the  defence  of  his  own  individual  character. 
This  in  strictness  may  be  a  sufficient  excuse, 
but  it  is  a  dry  hard  line,  to  which  no  man  of 
feeSng  would  have  adhered — and  we  wifl 
even  say,  ffiat  his  own  conduct  cannot  be 
fairly  estimated,  without  a  fuller  ezMbition  of 
the  emotions  and  sentiments— the  fe«»-ir 
the  hopes — the  courage — the  weakness— 
by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and  which 
ought  to  have  had  their  respective  infiuencei 
on  his  conduct.  The  truth  we  are  convinc- 
ed is,  that  he  takes  little  notice  of  such  cir- 
cuihstances,  because  he  new  that  they  bad 
nothing  to  do  with  his  determination.  That 
had  been  already  taken  in  the  councils  of  the 
Palais  Royal  or  tho  Gironde,  and  Roederer's 
missbn  was,  we  have  no  doubt,  *  to  drag  the 
King  to  the  AssemUy' — by  advice — by  per- 
suation— by  intimidation— any  how.  With- 
out taking  upon  ourselves  to  censure  too  de- 
cidedly this  policy,  which  had  at  least  the 
momentary  merit  of  removing  the  King  from 
tho  scene  of  the  conflict,  we  may  be  allowed 
to  express  our  distaste  of  the  mean  and 
fhuidulent  spirit  in  which  it  was  conceived 
and  executed.    „,^.„  , ^_ 
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As  to  the  prudence  of  a  different  course 
and  the  probabilities  of  the  success  of  resist- 
aocey  they  can  now  be  but  matters  of  argu- 
ment and  opinion ;  but  as  we  Mve  in  times  in 
which  similar  questions  hare  been  and  may 
again  be  brought  to  practical  experiment,  it 
may  not  be  lueless  shortly  to  consider  the 
suli^t.  It  suited  M,  RcBderer's  policy  to 
think,  on  the  10th  of  August,  that  all  resist- 
ance was  impossible.  We  have  seen,  how. 
ever,  that  on  the  90th  June,  when  he  was  a 
more  impartial  judge,  he  was  of  a  quite  con- 
trary opinion,  and  alleged  his  own  experience 
in  the  case  of  Metz,  where  600  men,  without 
the  riieiter  and  advantage  which  the  Tuile- 
ries  would  have  afforded  its  defenders,  re- 
pelled 6000  assailants.  In  the  neict  place, 
it  is  admitted  on  aU  hands  that  the  very  pro- 
ject of  the  insurrection  was  founded  upon, 
and  its  execution  confided  to,  die  battalion  of 
MmrseillaUf  who  did  not  exceed  800.  It  is 
certain,  too,  that,  whether  from  pusillanimity 
or  from  better  feelings,  the  Parisians  could 
not  have  been  brought  to  assault,  except  in 
the  train  of  the  Marseillais*  Equally  certain 
it  is,  that  when,  after  the  retreat  of  the  Kins, 
the  Marseillais  and  their  followers  had  ad- 
vanced into  the  courtsy — possessed  them- 
selves  of  the  guns,— occupied  the  very  vesti- 
bule of  the  pidace,— and  had  there  murdered 
five  of  the  Swks  on  the  staircase— when«  we 
say,  under  all  these  disadvantages,  the  Swiss 
were  driven,  in  the  extremities  of  self-defence, 
to  retort  hostilities  and  to  attack  the  assail- 
ants,  the  Marseillais  and  their  supporters 
were  utterly  defeated.  This  is  undeniable— 
and  M.  Roederer  not  only  admits  but  cor- 
roborates it  by  the  evidence  of  an  eye-wit- 
ness, whose  authority  on  such  a  point  as  this 
is  equally  unquestionable  and  interesting : 

*  Napoleon  told  me  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 1813,  that  he  was  present  at  the  affair. 
••As  an  officer  of  artillery,  Sirel"  I  asked. 
*•  No,"  said  he :  ••  as  an  amateur.  The  Swiss 
(who  had  in  their  first  sally  retaken  the  guns) 
served  the  artillery  vigoroody.  In  ten  min- 
utes the  Blarseillais  were  driven  back  as  ^ 
as  the  Reu  de  TEchelle^  (that  is,  not  only  out 
of  the  courts  of  the  palace,  but  out  of  the  Ca- 
rousel,) and  only  came  back  after  the  Swiss 
had  retreated  by  the  King's  order  !*'  '—p.  405^ 

This  is  decisive  as  to  the  &cts  as  they 
were ;  but  how  much  more  effective  would 
the  resistance  of  the  Swiss  have  been  if  it 
had  heon  made  under  the  eyes  of  the  King — 
by  order  of  the  magistrates— eU  the  command 
of  their  proper  officers,  and  supported  and 
aided  by  the  National  Guards,  of  whom  two 
or  three  battalions  were  staunch  to  the  last, 
and  the  greater  part  of  whom  would  proba- 
bly have  been  so  if  they  had  been  encour- 
aged by  the  constituted  authorities  ? 


But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  deny  to 
M.  Roederer  that  there  was  an  enormous 
risk — and  that  few  men  would  have  ventured 
to  incur  the  fearful  r^ponsibility  of  exposing 
not  merely  the  Royal  Family  but  a  great 
palace — full,  not  of  soldiers,  but  of  women 
and  old  men,  servants,  and  other  non-com- 
batants— to  the  chances  of  an  assault.  Be- 
sides M.  Rcederer  was  not  in  any  way 
responsible  fbr  the  King's  conduct — his  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  were  all  present,  and  should 
not  have  aDowed  Roederer  to  interfere  in 
what  was  really  the  business  of  his  constitu- 
tional advisers.  And  after  all  it  must  be 
confessed  that  it  would  have  required  an  in- 
finitely more  powerful  mind  than  Rcederer 
possessed,  either  to  have  inspired  the  King 
himself  with  an  energy  adequate  to  the 
emergency,  or  to  have  assumed  the  burden 
of  saving  his  Majesty  in  spite  of  himself* 
Passive  courage,  personal  fortitude,  the  King 
possessed  in  the  highest  degree,  but  the  dan- 
ger of  his  wife  and  family  unnerved  him,  as 
it  might  have  done  more  energetic  men ;  and 
he  had,  above  all,  a  fixed  determination — 
laudable  in  feeling,  but  fatal  in  practice— to 
suffer  any  thing  rather  than  have  recourse  to 
bloodshed.  On  the  4th  August  one  of  his 
<Ad  ministers  M.  de  Monimorin,  showed  him 
the  approaching  danger,  and  urged  him,  as 
the  only  means  of  avoiding  an  actual  con- 
flict, to  leave  Paris  under  the  escort  of  the 
Swiss  and  of  his  still  numerous  friends — the 
King,  after  some  consideration,  replied— 

'  No ;  I  am  less  afraid  of  the  personal  dan- 
ger wWt  which  I  am  threatened  than  of  a  civil 
war:^Peltier,  ii.  203. 

That  amiable  but  erroneous  feeling  produc- 
ed all  the  misery — and  in  an  aggravated 
extreme— that  it  desired  to  avora;  and, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  political  mo- 
tives of  M.  RcBderer's  conduct,  it  is,  we 
think,  impossible  to  deny  that,  considering 
the  personal  character  of  the  King  and  the 
posture  of  affairs  at  the  moment,  the  retreat 
to  the  Assembly  was — after  the  murder  of 
Mandat — the  most  prudent  course  which 
could  be  adopted.  But  we  have  no  appro- 
bation to  express  of  M.  Rooderer's  share  in 
the  events  which  produced  this  crisis,  and 
we  cannot  but  deplore  that,  when  he  quitted 
the  palace  with  his  appointed  prey,  he  did 
not,  agreeably  to  the  King's  humane  sug- 
gestion, take  some  measures  to  prevent  a 
collision  between  the  hostile  parties, — ^to  en- 
sure  the  safe  retreat  of  the  faithful  Swiss, 
and  to  protect  the  lives  of  the  crowd  of  non- 
combatants  who  were  left  behind  in  the  pal- 
ace. He  might  not  have  been  successful  in 
such  an  effi>rt — ^but  he  ought  to  have  made 
it— or  at  least  when  he  was  writing  an  apol- 
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ogy  for  his  share  in  the  10th  of  August,  he 
ought  to  have  explained  by  what  overpower- 
ing control  he  was  prevented  from  making 
even  the  slightest  exertion  to  save  the  palace 
and  its  defenceless  inhabitants  firom  plunder 
and  massacre. 


NoTK. — Since  the  foregoinjp  pages  were  printed, 
we  have  learned  that  Coant  RoBderer  died  at  Para 
in  the  night  of  the  18th  December,  soddenlj,  after 
having  attended  the  evening  befbre  a  sitting  of  the 
proeU  moMtre ;  in  which,  as  in  everj  other  imm* 
Mtro9ity  of  tiie  sacc^ssive  osarpations  he  has  lived 
nnder,  be  was  a  readj  and  sabservient  instrument. 
Our  readers  will  have  seen  that  oar  article  was 
written  in  the  idea  that  we  were  examining  a  wit- 
ness  who  was  capable  of  answering  us.  Could  we 
have  foreseen  that  this  was  not  to  be  the  case,  the 
9tyU  of  our  article  would  of  course  have  been 
«omewhat  different — ^though  there  is  nothing  to 
change  in  thesnAstofiet, 
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It  is  justly  observed  by  Johnson — whose 
theoretical  ideas  of  philology  wer^  b'ke  those 
of  many  teachers  and  preachers,  much  bet- 
ter than  his  practical  performances— that  the 
language  of  our  northern  counties,  though 
obsolete,  (L  e.,  discontinued  in  written  com- 


positions,) is  not  barbarous.  On  another  oc 
casion  the  Doctortold  Boswell,  that  his  med. 
itated  dictionary  of  Seettisk  words  wodd  be 
a  very  useful  contribution  towards  the  hirtm 
ry  of  the  English  language.  For  our  pait, 
we  never  refer  to  tiat  extraordinary  woik, 
Cotgrave's  French  Dictionary — the  value  of 
which  is  perhaps  now  better  known  in  France 
than  in  England — without  a  feeling  of  regret 
that  its  author  did  not  employ  the  same  ia. 
dustyy  and  research  in  collecting  the  obso. 
lete  and  dialectical  words  of  bis  Datire 
tongue.  Not  a  few  works,  both  in  yem 
and  prose,  current  in  his  time,  and  contaii- 
ing,  doubtless,  vakiable  materials  fer  the  iOiis* 
tration  of  literature  of  the  Elizabethaa  pe. 
riod,  are  irretrievably  lost ;  and  sine«  then 
many  genuine  Saxon  words  have  gradually 
disappeared  from  the  language  of  conuooa 
life,  especially  in  the  southern  and  nttdland 
counties,  which  if  carefully  preserved,  would 
have  freed  the  present  race  of  antiquaries  aod 
critics  from  a  great  deal  of  uncertainty  and 
error.  However,  it  avails  nodiing  to  kinent 
the  arohaims  which  have  sunk  in  the  oceaa 
of  oblivbn,  together  with  Wade  and  his  boat 
Guingekn.  We  cannot,  peiimps,  repair  the 
injury  we  have  sustained  in  this  way,  but  we 
may  check  its  increase  by  making  a  ditert 
collection  of  those  which  still  survive.  The 
books  named  at  the  head  of  the  present  ar- 
ticle show  that  the  various  attempts  of  thk 
sort  have  been  made,  and  in  various  quar- 
ters. Iliey  possess,  as  might  be  expected, 
diiferont  degrees  of  lierary  merit ;  but  all 
furnish  materials  of  some  value  to  die  phi- 
lologist  and  the  critk^  and  will  doubdess  be 
thankfully  received  by  those  who  are  aware 
of  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

We  consider  it  superfluous  to  discuss  the 
causes  of  dialect  in  the  abstract,  or  to  at- 
tempt to  establish  a  clear  and  positive  distinc- 
tion "between  the  vaguely  employed  terms 
dialect  and  language.  The  apparently  sim- 
ple question, — Is  Gaelic  a  tonsue  perse, ot 
a  mere  dialectk»d  varie^  of  Irish  t  is  not 
without  its  intricacies — nay,  not  without  in 
perils — to  a  peaceably  disposed  roan.  Witb- 
m  the  English  pale  the  matter  is  sufficiently 
clear ;  all  agree  in  calling  our  standard  form 
of  speech  the  English  language,  and  all  pro- 
vmcial  deviations  from  it — at  least  all  that 
assume  a  distinct  specific  character— diaierts. 
How  and  when  ttiose  diflerent  forms  origin- 
ated has  never  yet  been  fully  explakied: 
thero  is,  however,  no  doubt  that  some  of 
them  existed  at  a  very  early  period.  Bede 
observes,  that  CeawKn  was  the  West  Swcon 
form  of  Cselin ;  and  a  nice  observer  may 
detect  diversities  of  gramroatk^  and  ortho- 
graphical forms  in  oui^Angb^Saxon  MSSh 

„.^!tized  by  V3  _  _       ^_ 
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according  to  the  province  of  the  transcriber.* 
The  remarks  of  Higden  on  the  subject, 
^ough  neither  yery  profound*  nor,  as  we 
thii^,  quite  correot,  are  by  no  means  devoid 
of  interest: — 

'  Although  the  English,  as  being  descended 
from  three  German  tribes,  at  first  had  among 
them  three  different  dialects ;  namely,  south- 
em,  midland,  and  northern :  yet,  bem^  mix- 
ed in  the  first  instance  with  Danes,  and  after- 
wards with  Normans,  they  have  in  many  re- 
spects corrupted  their  own  tongue,  and  no^J 
aifect  a  sort  of  outlandish  ^bble— (}>er^grf- 
flof  mianl  boatus  et  garrihii).  In  the  above 
threefold  Saxon  tongue,  which  has  barely 
survived  among  a  few  Country  people,t  the 
men  of  the  east  agree  more  in  speech  with 
those  of  the  west— as  being  situated  under 
the  same  quarter  of  the  heavens^than  the 
northern  men  with  the  southern*  Hence  it 
is  that  the  Mercians  or  Midland  English — 
partaking,  as  it  were,  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
tremes—understand the  adjoinine  dialects, 
the  northern  and  the  southern — better  than 
those  last  understand  each  other.  The  whole 
speech  of  the  Northumbrians,  especially  in 
Yorkshire,  is  so  harsh  and  rude,  that  we 
southern  men  can  hardly  understand  it.*| 

We  see  here  that  Higden  (writing  about 
A.  D.  1850)  was  only  aware  of  the  existence 
of  three  different  forms,  which  he  regards  as 
anak>gousto  the  dialects  spoken  by  the  Juies, 
Old  Saxons,  and  Angles,  by  whom  the  island 
was  cdonized.  It  is,  however,  certain  that 
there  were  in  his  time,  and  probably  IcHig 
before,  five  distinctly  marked  forms,  which 
may  be  classed  as  f(jk>wa : — 1«  Southern  or 
standard  English,  which  in  the  fourteenth 
century  was  perhaps  best  spoken  in  Kent 
and  Surrey  by  the  body  of  the  inhabitants. 
2.  Western  English,  of  which  traces  may 
be  found  from  Hampshire  to  Devonshire, 
and  nor^ward  as  far  as  the  Avon.  3.  Mer- 
ciaDy  vestiges  of  which  appear  in  Shropshire, 
Staffordshire,  and  South  and  West  Derby, 
shire,  becoming  distmctly  maHced  in  Chesh- 
ire, and  still  more  so  in  South  Lancashire. 
4.  Anglian,  of  which  there  are  three  subdi. 
vision^-the  East  Anglian  of  Norfolk  and 
Suffolk ;  the  Middle  Allien  of  Lincobshire 
Nottinghamshke,  and  EaMi  Derbyshire  ;  and 
the  North  Anglian  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire — spoken  mast  purely  in  the  cen 
tral  part  of  the  mountainous  district  of  Cra. 


*  The  Iftte  Mr.  Price  promieed  a  work  on  the 
Anglo-Saxon  dialecte  :  we  do  not  know  whether 
hie  coUectione  on  the  eabject  are  ftill  in  exietence. 

t  This,  literally  interpreted,  woald  denote  that 
thtf  Anglo-Saxon  language  was  not  yet  quite  ex. 

tiael 

t  Polychronicon  R.  Uigdeni,  ap.  Gale,  pp.  310, 

ail. 


ven.  5.  Northumbrian ;  of  which  we  shall 
treat  more  fiilly  in  the  sequel.  This  sketch  is 
only  io  be  considered  as  an  approximation 
to  a  geographical  arrangement ;  for  in  this, 
as  in  all  other  countries,  dialects  are  apt  to 
get  out  of  bounds,  or  to  mix  with  their  neigh- 
bors. For  example — ^the  pronunciation  in 
the  parishes  of  Halifax  and  Huddersfield  is 
decidedly  Mercian;  while  that  of  North 
Lancashire,  Westmoreland,  and  Cumber- 
land  exhibits  many  Anglian  peculiarities, 
which  may  have  been  occasioned  in  some 
degree  \}y  the  cobnies*  from  the  south  plant- 
ed in  that  district  by  William  Rufus. 

We  refrain  from  entering  at  present  into 
the  obscure  and  difficult  subject  of  the  origin 
and  early  history  of  the  West-Saxon,  l^r- 
cian,  and  Anglian  dialects:  especially  as 
valuable  materials  for  its  illustration  will, 
shortly  be  laid  before  the  public.  When  we 
are  in  possession  of  Layamon  and  the  semi- 
Saxon  gospels,  illustrated,  as  we  doubt  not 
they  will  be,  bv  the  care  and  skiU  of  Sir 
Frederick  Madden  and  Mr.  Kemble,  we 
trust  they  will  clear  up  many  points  connect- 
ed with  the  early  history  of  our  language 
that  are  now  involved  in  a  good  deal  of  un- 
certainty. We  have  not  space  to  point  out 
the  distinctive  peculiarities  of  our  provincial 
dialects,  consisting  chiefly  in  mmutiee  of 
grammar  and  pronunciation,  which  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  to  render  intelli^ble. 
Those  of  the  West  of  England  are  exhibit- 
ed by  Mr.  Jennings,  and  those  of  East  An- 
glia  by  Mr.  Forby,  in  the  introductions  to 
Uieir  respective  Glossaries.  Some  infon;na. 
tion  respecting  the  Halifax  dialect  will  be 
found  in  Watson's  histoiy  of  that  town  ;  or 
in  the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Hunter's  •Hallamr 
shire  Glossary.'  It  may  not  be  unaccepta- 
ble to  some  of  our  readers  to  know  that 
Robert  of  Gloucester's  language  is  decided- 
ly West  Saxon  ;t  that  the  peculiarities  of 
'Pier's  Plouhman's  Vision'  belong  to  the 
Mercian  dialect ;  and  that  Manning's  version 
of  Langtoft's  <  Chronicle'  is  written  in  the 


*  Saxon  Chronicle,  a.  d.  1093.  A  comparison 
of  Anderson's  ballads  with  Bums's  songs  will 
show  how  like  Cambrian  is  to  Scottish,  but  how 
diffiurent.  We  believe  that  Weber  is  right  in  re- 
ferring  the  romaqoe  of  Sir  Amadas  to  tms  district. 
The  mixture  of  the  Anglian  forms,  gwo,  gwon^ 
hwont,  hoyd^word^  (in  pure  Northumbrain,  gae, 
gone,  hantM,  bod^worde,)  with  the  northern  terms 
tynt,  kwni,  bath^,  mmr§,  and  inaay  oihers  of  the 
same  class,  could  hardly  have  .occurred  in  any 
other  part  of  England. 

tit  is  worth  observing  that  the  language  of 
Layamon—- just  one  step  removed  from  Anglo- 
Saxon — bears  an  unequiroca}  analogy  to  the  pres. 
eat  West  of  England  disleot ;  a  preUy  strong 
proof  that  the  dieunguistuDg  pecoliariyM  oLthe 
latter  are  not  modern  corruptions.         ^^ 
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English  of  his  age,  with  a  pret^  copious 
sprinkling  of  Middle  Anglian.  We  know 
of  no  production  of  the  middle  ages  in  the 
Yorkshire  Anglian  or  the  Lancashira  Mer- 
cian. Of  the  latter  there  is  not  even  a  de- 
cent vocabulary,  though  it  is  highly  import- 
ant to  the  phifolosist,  on  accotmt  of  its  pe- 
culiar grammatics?  structure  and  its  many 
genuine  Saxon  terms.  However,  a  tolerably 
correct  idea  of  it  may  be  formed  from  Col- 
lier's justly  celebrated  'Dialogue  between 
Tummus  and  Meaiy ;'  which  is  not  only  a 
fhithful  exhibition  of  the  dialect,  but  perhaps 
^  truest  picture  of  the  modes  of  thought 
and  habits  of  the  class  of  people  described 
in  it,  in  their  native  breadth  and  coarseness, 
that  has  hitherto  appeared.  The  mixture  of 
population  consequent  upon  the  spread  o£ 
the  cotton  manufacture  has  greatly  deterio- 
rated the  purity  of  the  Lancashire  speech ; 
but  our  worthy  friend  the  Laird  of  Monk- 
bams  might  still  have  found  the  genuine 
Saxon  guttural  in  the  mouths  of  old  people. 
A  single  word  still  remains  generally  current, 
as  a  memorial  of  its  former  prevalence — 
namely  Leigh,  a  town  near  Wigan ;  pro- 
nounced nearly  like  the  German  Jeichf  both 
by  eentle  and  simple. 

The  most  important  of  our  provincial  dia- 
lects is  undoubtedly  the  Northumbrian — ^both 
on  account  of  the  extent  of  the  district  where 
it  prevails,  and  its  numerous  and  interesting 
written  monuments.  It  is  the  speech  of  the 
peasantry  throughout  Northumberland,  Dur- 
ham, the  North  and  East  Ridings  of  York- 
shire, neariy  the  whole  of  the  extensive  Wa- 
pontake  of  Claro  in  the  West  Ridmg,  and  the 
district  called  the  Ainsty  or  liberties  of  the 
city  of  York.  What  is  spoken  in  Cumber- 
land, Westmoreland,  and  Liancashire  to  the 
north  of  the  Kibble,  is  substantially  the  same 
dialect,  but  with  many  verbal  varieties,  and 
a  less  pure  pronunciation.  It  is,  as  might 
be  expected,  more  like  English  to  the  south 
of  the  Tees,  and  more  like  Scotch  as  we  ap- 
proach  the  Tweed,  but  its  essential  peculiari- 
ties are  everywhere  preserved.  It  is  unques- 
tionably — pace  Ranulphi  Higdeni  dixerimus 
— the  most  pleasing  of  our  provincial  forms 
of'  speech,  especially  as  spoken  in  the  North 
and  East  Ridings  of  Yorkshire.  The  Dur- 
ham pronunciation,  though  sofl,  is  monoto- 
nous and  drawling ;  and  that  of  Northum- 
berland  is  disfigured  by  the  burr  and  an  ex- 
a^erated  Scotch  accent. 

The  resemblance  between  this  dialect  and 
the  lowland  Scotch  will  strike  every  one  who 
compares  Mr.  Brockett*s  glossary  with  Dr. 
Jamieson's  dictionary,  or  Mmot's  poems  with 
Barbour's  Bruce.  In  fact,  it  is  sml  a  matter 
of  debate  among  our  literary  antiquaries, 
whether  tome  of  our  metrical  romances — 


*  Sir  Tristrem,'  for  example— were  written  to 
the  north  or  the  south  of  the  Tweed.  In  our 
opinion,  both  may  be  pnu^ically  con^dered 
as  forming  one  and  the  same  dialect.  The 
vocabularies,  it  is  true,  are  not  perfectly  iden- 
tical, many  words .  being  used  in  Scotland 
which  are  unknown  in  En^and,  and  vice 
versd ;  but  the  verbal  forms,  the  grammati- 
cal constructions,  and  all  other  distmgui^ng 
characteristics  are  the  same  in  both  countries. 
And  now  questions  arise  on  which  much 
Christian  ink  has  been  shed,  and  no  small 
acrimony  displayed:  Where  was  this  dia» 
leet  first  manufactured,  and  out  of  what  ma- 
terials  T—rWas  it  imported  into  Scotland  from 
England,  or  into  England  from  Scotland,  or 
did  it  grow  up  in  both  countries  simulta- 
neously 7 

We  thought,  on  concluding  many  years 
back  an  examination  of  the  points  of  history 
and  geography  iilvolved  in  the  above  ques- 
dons,  that  they  had  all  been  set  at  rest  Jong 
ago  by  Usher  and  Lloyd ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  arguments  adduced  by  Dr.  Jaraieson 
— -ihe  present  champion  of  the  Pinkertonian 
hypothesis — ^we  think  so  stilL     On  one  side 
we  have  the  positive  tesdroooy  of  contempo- 
rary authors— on  the  other,  the  dreams  of 
Pinkerton,  and  the  assertions  of  Dempster 
and  Hector  Boethius :  men  who  thought  it 
the  duty  of  an  historian — like  that  of  an  am- 
bassador— ^to  tell  lies  for  the  good  of  his 
country.    We  could  easily  show  that  the  car- 
dinal argument  for  the  Scandinavian  origui 
of  the  Picts — the  very  corner-stone  of  Dr. 
Jamieson's  theory — is  a  three-fold  begging 
of  the  question ;  but  we  consider  it  superflu- 
ous to  discuss  a  point,  which,  after  all,  we  do 
not  feel  concerned  to  prove  or  disprove** 
Whatever  might  be  the  race  or  language  of 
the  Picts,  it  is  difficult  to  deduce  the  origin  of 
the  Scoto-Northumbrian  dialect  from  then 
— ^for  this  weighty  reason,  that  two  of  the 
three  miUions  who  speak  it  inhabit  districts 
where  that  people  never  had  a  permanent 
setdement  during  any  known  period  of  their 
history.     We  first  find  them  mentioned  at 
the  end  of  the  third  century,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Irish.     Their  precise  abode  is  not 
specified,  but  we  know  tJiat  they  did  not  oc 
cupy  either  Lothian  or  Gralloway  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  fourth  century.     In  the 
time  of  Vaientinian/  the  ancient  fnmtier  of 


*  We  the  more  willingly  waive  thie  lolNeet  it 
present,  because  we  know  that  a  work  in  which  it 
10  largreljr  diacosaed  will  sbortty  iseoe  from  the 
press.  We  allade  to  Mr.  William  Skene's  Emj 
on  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  which  obuhwl 
the  Highland  Society  of  London's  gold  medal  fot 
1835--but  which  the  author  is  understood  to  be 
bringing  before  the  public  at  large  in  a  much  ax* 
tended  form. 
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Antoninus  was  restored  Inr  the  establishment 
of  the  new  province  of  Valentia,  baviog  the 
Clyde  and  the  Forth  for  its  northern  b^d. 
ary.     After  the  usurpatioD  of  Maximus,  the 
barbariane  beyond  the  frontier  made  repeated 
irruptions^  which  were  successively  repolledy 
till  the  final  departure  of  the  Roman  forces, 
in  the  time  of  Honorius,  left  the  northern  part 
of  the  province  at  their  mercy  for  several 
years.     We  have  tolerably  express  testimony 
as  to  the  proper  territory  of  Uie  Picts  at  this 
period.     Gildast  speaking  of  their  destruc* 
tive  invasion  when  the  Roman  ^>rce8  were 
withdrawn^  describes  them  as  a  tramsmarme 
nation  Jrom  the  north — ^words  which  Dr.  Ja- 
inieson  seizes  upon  in,  confirmation  of  his 
theory  of  their  Scandinavian  origin.    Bede, 
however,  who  had  evidently  this  passage  of 
Gildas  beG>re  him^  will  inform  us  in  what 
sense  his  expressions  are  to  be  understood, 
— *  We  call  these  people  (the  Scots  and  Picts) 
transmarine — not  because  they  were  situated 
out  of  Britain,  but  because  th^  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  territory  of  the  BrUons  by  the 
intervention  of  two  arms  of  the  sea^  of  con- 
siderable length  and  breadUi ;  one  of  which 
penetrates  the  land  of  Britain  on  the  side  of 
the  eastern  sea,  the  other  of  the  western.' 
Thus,  according  to  the  idea  of  Bede,  who 
knew  a  great  deal  more  about  the  Picts  than 
we  do— *  transmarine    from    the 'north' — 
means  neither  more  nor  less  than  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde. 
As  Dr.  Jamieson  lays  great  stress  on  Bede's 
account  of  the  Scythian  origin  of  this  people, 
he  cannot  decently  reject  his  testimony  in 
the  present  instance. — ^*Testem  quem  quis 
inducit  pro  sc — ^tenetuf  recipere  contri  se.*' 
As  we  are  not  writing  the  history  of  those 
ages,  we  shall  content  ourselves  Mnth  observ- 
ing that  the  Britons,  after  enduring  the  depre- 
dations of  the  barbarians  for  several  years, 
at  last  derived  courage  from  despair,  and 
drove  them  back  to  their  own  territories. 
Gildas  expressly  states  that,  in  his  time,  they 
were  '  seated  in  the  extremest  parts  of  the 
island,  occasionally  emerging  from  thence 
for  purposes  of  plunder  and  devastation;' 
and  the  whole  tenor  of  Bede's  history  plainly 
shows  that  he  knew  of  no*  Pictish  comrau. 

*Dr.  Liagard— whose  general  penpieachy  m 
qaestiona  of  thia  aort  we  obeerfolly  acknowledge 
— ^ia  eridently  mistaken  in  placing  Candida  Caaa 
(or  Whither ne  in  Galloway^  in  tne  Pictish  tern- 
torj,  en  the  strength  of  iU  being  the  cathedral  of 
Bt  Nmian,  the  apostk  of  the  sooth^rn  PieU. 
This,  we  think,  will  appear  flt>m  the  following 
considerations: — 1.  In  the  time  of  Ninian,  who 
died  A.  n.  493,  the  province  of  Valentia  was,  at 
loast  Bominallyi  in  the  possession  of  the  Romans, 
or  Romanized  Britons.  9.  In  the  passage  of  Bede 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Lingard,  Ninian  is  siud  to  have 
coveted  his  ehareh  at  Candida  Casa  of  stone,  *in. 
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tk\tv  to  the  south  of  the  friths,  from  the  arri- 
val  of  the  Saxons  to  his  own  time.  Any 
one  who  bestows  a  moderate  degree  of  at- 
tention on  the  early  history  of  the  island,  will 
perceive  that  the  conquests  of  Ida  and  his 
immediate  successors  in  Bemicia  were  not 
made  over  Picts,  but  Britons  of  Cymric  race ; 
aiid  that  in  the  time  of  Oswy  and  Ecgfrid, 
the  Saxons  had  not  only  military  possession 
of  a  considerable  tract  of  Pictish  territory  to 
the  north  of  the  Forth,  but  had  even  made 
some  progress  in  colonizing  it.  It  is  true 
that  the  &tde  of  Drumnechtan,  a.  d.  685, 
re-established  the  independence  of  the  Picts; 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  made  no 
permanent  conquest  in  the  Northumbrian 
territory  after  that  period.  This  is  decisive^ 
ly  proved  by  the  fact,  that,  at  the  time  Bede  ' 
wrote  his  history,  a.  d.  781,  Abercom,  in 
Linlithgowshire,  was  within  the  Saxon  limits, 
being  described  by  him  as  situated  *in  the 
Anghan  territory,  but  adjoining  the  frith 
which  separates  the  land  of  the  Angles  from 
that  of  the  Picts.'  During  the  next  120 
years,  we  find  them  engaged  in  a  series  of 
sanffuinary  conflicts  with  the  western  Britons, 
the  Scots,  and  the  Danes  ;  and  before  a.  d. 
85Q,  they  ceased  to  exist  as  an  independent 
nation.  We  leave  our  readers  to  judge  how 
probable  it  is  that  the  Picts  should  plant  a 
language,  which  it  has  never  been  proved 
that  they  spoke,  in  a  district  of  which  th^ 
never,  as  fkr  as  we  know,  had  the  civil  adf- 
ministration  for  ten  consecutive  years. 

We  shall  now  bring  an  ar^ment  or  two 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Question,  and  leave 
our  readers  to  judge  whicn  way  the  evidence 
seems  to  preponderate. 


solito  BritUndbus  more.'  3.  In  a  precedinir  pas- 
sag^  (Bocl.  Hist.,  1.  i,  e.  l.)«  Bede  ezpresslj  de. 
scribes  the  fHth  of  Clvd§  as  the  boundary  between 
the  Britons  and  the  Ficts,  *  sinus  maris  permaxi- 
mns,  qui  sntiquitus  gentem  Britonum  a  Pictis  se- 
cernebat.*  *  Antiquitus  secemebat*  does  not  mean 
that  the  PieU  afterwards  gained  a  settlement  to 
the  southward,  but  refers  to  the  subsequent  oocn^ 
pation  of  Argyle  by  the  Seets.  4.  The  populalion 
of  Strath  Clyde  to  the  north,  and  of  Cumberland 
to  the  south,  was  undoubtedly  British.  5.  The 
writer  of  Ninian's  life  expressly  says,  that  after  or- 
daining  bishops  and  priests  among  his  Piotish  eon. 
verts,  and  putting  all  things  in  order,  *  md  Eeelt' 
mm  9uam  e9t  refreMMS*—- 1.  e.  to  his  British  ca^ 
thedral  at  Candida  Casa.  In  another  instance,  . 
Dr.  Lingard  goes  still  more  widely  astray  (vol.  L, 
p.  978),  when  he  places  the  Badeoanwvllan  of  the 
Saxon  chronicle  in  Lothian.  It  is  undoubtedly — 
as  Gibson  supposes — Bakewell,  called  Bathequell 
as  late  as  the  13th  century ;  and  PweUmd^  wkeve 
the  chronicler  places  it,  is  not  the  land  of  the  Ftcfo, 
but  the  Peak  in  Derl^hire.  The  raferenoeto 
Camden  is  nothing  to  the  purpose.  He  had  no 
bettor  authorihr  ror  asserting  that  Lothian  was 
called  Pictlan((  than  Hector  Boellrius-^who"  ooB- 
trired  to  extract  the  name  out  of  the  Pentland 
hillii— as  the  Portngue&e  find  Ulysses  in  Lisbon. 
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Let  us  first  consult  the  Highlanders,  who  are 
universally  allowed  to  be  great  genealogist^; 
and  to  have  excellent  traditional  memories. 
They  were  well  acquainted  with  the  Scandina- 
vians, whom  they,  as  well  as  the  Irish  and 
Welsh,  uniformly  call  Lochlinncach ;  and 
have  also  sundry  traditions  respecting  the 
Cruithneach  or  Picts.  But  do  they  ever  call  the 
Lowland  Scots,  or  their  language,  by  eiiher  of 
those  appellations?  No  such  thing!  theyregu- 
larly  apply  to  both  the  term  Sassgunach*  or 
Sassenach — the  veiy  word  which  they,  as 
well  as  the  Irish,  Manks,  Armoricans,  and 
Welsh,  also  constantly  employ  to  denote 
English  and  Englishmen.  If  Dr.  Jamieson 
will  clearly  and  satisfactorily  explain  how  a 
people  and  tongue  not  Saxon  came  to  be  so 
styled  by  their  Gaelic  neighbors,  we  will  al- 
most  promise  to  believe  in  his  Pictish  etymo- 
logies. 

Our  next  appeal  shall  be  to  the  language 
itself*.  The  general  drift  of  Dr.  Jamieson's 
reasoning  is,  thi^t  the  Picts  were  a  ScandL 
navian  people,  speaking  a  language  identical, 
or  nearly  so,  with  Icelandic.  If  this  really 
were  the  ,  case,  we  say  with  confidence  that 
the  Lowland  Scotch  cannot  be  its, lineal  de. 
scendant,  for  this  plain  reason,  that  it  is  not, 
as  to  its  structure  and  basis,  a  Scandinavian 
dialect.  A  tongue  of  Norse  extraction  is 
distinguished  from  a  Grerman,  Belgic,  or 
Saxon  one  by  several  broadly  marked  and 
unequivocal  peculiarities.  In  all  the  latter 
the  definite  article  is  a  distinct  prepositive 
term : — e,g^  Germ.,  der  kdniff ;  Ang.-Sax., 
se  cyning;  Eng.,  the  king.  In  the  Scandi. 
navian  dialects  it  is  uniformly  postpositive 
and  coalescing  with  its  substantive,  analogous 
to  the  status  emphaticus  of  the  Aramean  lan- 
guages :  e.  g. — Icelandic,  konung,  king — 
konunginny  the  king ;  Danish,  mand^  man — 
manderif  the  man.  In  Icelandic  and  its  de- 
scendants there  is  a  simple  passive  voice — 
ek  elskOy  I  love ;  ek  elskast,  I  am  loved  :  in 
all  the  Grerman  and  Saxon  languages  the 
passive  is  formed  by  the  perfect  participle 
and  the  verb  substantive,  Uke  the  Grerman 
ich  werde  geUebet.  The  above,  as  well  as 
many  peculiarities  in  the  substance  and  form 
of  the  pronouns  and  numerals,  are  as  con- 
spicuous  m  Danish  and  Swedish,  af>er  five 
centuries  of  adulteration  with  Low  Grerman, 
as  in  the  most  ancient  Icelandic  monuments ; 
and  it  is  impossible  for  a  person,  even  slightly 
acquainted  with  their  structure,  to  read  two 


*  It  may  be  objected  they  also  call  the  Lowland, 
en,  Bobh  6all-^a  name  formerly  given  by  the 
Iiith  to  the  Danes.  This,  however,  is  not  a  na. 
tional  appellation,  bat  a  term  of  contempt,  denot- 
ing 6<aeib  Mtrangert;  also  applied  to  Englishmen, 
bat  never  to  the  PieU, 


consecutive  sentences  in  one  of  those  three 
languages,  or  any  of  their  subordinate  dia- 
lects,  without  perceiving  to  what  femily  they 
belong.  In  Lowland  Scotch,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  meet  with  nothing  of  the  Jdnd. 
There  we  find  not  the  smallest  vestiges  of  a 
pos^x»itive  article  or  a  passive  voice ;  and 
the  pronouns,  numerals,  and  most  of  the  par. 
tides,  bek>ng  to  the  Saxon  family. 

For  the  proof  of  those  assertions  we  refer 
our  readers  to  the  grammars  of  Grimm  and 
Rask;  reserving  to  ourselves  the  privilege 
of  saying  a  few  words  about  Scottish  particles. 
We  shaU  preface  our  remarks  with  an  ex- 
tract from  a  work  well  known  to  Dr.  Jamie- 
son,  in  the  hope  that  an  argument  founded 
on  the  prindpies  there  laid  down  will  have 
some  weight  with  him  and  his  disciples. 

*  The  particles,  or  winged  words,  as  they 
have  been  denominated,  are  pr^Brred  in  proof 
of  the  affinity  between  Greek  and  Gothic,* 
for  several  reasons.  These  are  eenerali^r  of 
the  highest  antiquity,  most  of  tnem  having 
received  their  established  form  and  accepta- 
tion in  ages  prior  to  that  of  history.  They 
are  also  more  permanent  than  most  other 
terms ;  being  constantly  in  use,  entering  into 
the  composition  of  many  other  words ;  con- 
stituting an  essential  part  of  every  regular 
language,  and  determming  the  meaning  of 
every  phrase  that  is  employed  to  express  our 
thoughts.  JThey  are  also  least  likely  to  be 
intrcSuced  into  another  language  ;  blecause, 
from'the  various  and  nice  snades  of  signifi- 
cation  which  they  assume,  thev  are  fi^r  more 
unintelligible  to  forei^ers  than  the  mere 
names  ouhin^s  or  of  actions ;  and  although  the 
latter,  from  vicinity  or  occasional  intercourse, 
are  frequently  adopted,  this  is  rarely  the 
case  as  to  the  particles  ;  because  the  adc^on 
of  them  would  produce  an  important  change 
in  the  verjr  structure  of  a  language  which  has 
been  previously  formed.' — Jamieson^  Hermes 
Scythicus,  ^.  2. 

All  this  is  excellent,  and  furnishes  an  in* 
fallible  criterion  for  tracing  the  affinities  of 
tongues.  Whoever  takes  the  trouble  to  com- 
pare the  particles — especially  the  simple  pre- 
positions and  conjunctk>ns — in  Icelandic  and 
Angk>-Saxon — ^will  find  sufficient  resem- 
blance to  prove  that  they  are  kindred  tongues; 
and  sufficient  dissimilarity  to  show  that  they 
do  not  belong  to  the  same  division  of  the 
great  Crermanic  family.  Many  particles  is 
the  two  languages  are  identical,  or  nearly  sO) 
in  sound  and  meaning-^many  are  of  cog- 
nate origin,  but  differ  materially  in  form— 
and  many  others  have  nothing  in  comnioD  ? 


*  It  seems  rather  an  extraordinary  instance  of 
nyctalopia  to  see  the  affinity  between  Greek  aoi 
Chotthic,  and  not  to  see  that  between  LowbiMl 
Sootch  and  Anglo.Sazon. 
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proving  clearly  that  the  two  tribes  who  spoke 
those  languages  must  have  been  long  and 
widely  separated  after  branching  off  from 
the  parent  stock.  The  case  is  eaually  clear 
with  respect  to  the  derivative  languages. 
Our  English  particles  show  a  direct  descent 
from  Anglo-Saxon ;  while  those  of  Denmark 
and  Sweden  are,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
Lower  Saxon  terms,  as  unequivocally  from 
the  Icelandic.  Every  smatterer  can  see  that 
the  Danish  preposition  imod  (contra)  is  not 
from  Anglo-Saxon  ongean,  but  from  Ice. 
landic  dnwU  or  imoH ;  and  that  this  last  can- 
not possibly  be  the  parent  of  our  English 
word  agahuL  Now,  if  the  Lowland  Sot- 
tish be  tried  by  this  criterion,  the  resuh  will 
be  any  thing  but  favorable  to  the  theory  of 
its  Scandinavian  origin.  The  presence  or 
absence  of  a  few  Norse  particles  proves  no- 
thbg  decisive  either  way.  Those  which  are 
wanting  may  lutve  become  obsolete,  and 
those  which  actually  occur  might  be  introduced 
l^  the  Danish  invaders.  But  the  existence  of 
a  kirge  mass  of  words  of  this  class,  which 
never  were  Icelandic,  but  have  their  undoubt- 
ed counterparts  in  Anglo-Saxon,  fixes  the 
character  of  the  dialect  beyond  all  contro- 
versy*  We  could  furnish  a  long  list  of  such 
terms ;  we  will  at  present  content  ourselves 
with  a  few  of  the  most  ordinary  and  essential 
particles  in  Aqgk>-Saxon  and  Icelandic — 
leaving  it  U>  our  readers  *  ayont  the  Tweed  * 
to  decide 'whether  the  Scottish  equivalents 
are  more  neariy  alhed  to  the  former  or  the 
latter. 

English, 
through 
against 
by 

among 
between* 
about 
than 
.but 
or 

neither 
and 
not 
yet 

yesterday 
soon 
when 
how 

We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  the 
Northumbrian  forms,  as  they  are  in  general 
mere  dialectk»l  variations  from  southern  En- 
glish; ex.  ffr.  ahooi  for  about,  amang  fbr 
among;  and  generally  identical,  or  nearly 
so,  wSi  the  Ix>wland  Scottish.    We  admit 

*  The  ol4  Scottiih  form  MhoeMk  u  clearly  the 
Lower  Saxon  twisehen.  AmtU^  between,  ie  mnd 
in  Northnmberland,  hot  not  in  8c9tU*d, 


Anglo-Saxdn. 
ourh 

Icelandic. 
1  gegnum 

ongean 

fmoti 
hi2L(Dan.ho6) 

gemang 
betveonum 

4  medal 
4tniUi 

oonne                   enn 

butan 

enn,  helldur 

ofXte 

eda(Dan.eller) 

naueer 

hverki 

and 

ok 

na 

ecki 

gyt 

ennthi 

gystrandag 

ig»r 

sooa,8una 

snart 

hvaeime 

nser,  er 

hvu,hu 

hversu. 

that  a  number  of  particles  occur  in  this  last- 
named  dialect  which  are  not  found  in  mod- 
em English ;  nor  can  it  surprise  any  one 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  British 
islainds  during  the  ninth  and  two  following 
centuries,  to  find  a  few  of  Scandinavian  de- 
scent, especially  among  the  adverbs.  But 
the  number  of  ancient  and  radical  particles 
derived  from  this  source  is  much  smaller 
than  might  have  been  expected.  In  fact, 
we  doubt  whether  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary 
furnishes  six  simple  prepositions  and  con- 
junctions unequiVocaDy  of  Norse  origin. 

The  evidence  furnished  by  the  prepositbn 
3y  is  so  strong  that  we  could  be  content  to 
rest  pur  case  on  it  alone.  There  b  not  a 
vestige  of  the  word  in  Scandinavian,*  eidier 
as  a  separate  particle  or  in  composition.  In 
Lowland  Scottish  it  is  extensively  employed 
in  both  capacities,  and  enters  intimatetyr  mto 
the  very  structure  of  the  language ;  often 
coalescing  so  closely  with  the  felk)w-mem- 
hers  of  a  compound  term  as  to  be  with  dif- 
ficulty distinguished.  It  is  sufficient  to  al- 
lege the  following  vernacular  terms  in  proof 
of  this  assertion :  aboon  (supra)— q.  d.,  d,  or 
ofi-be-ufan ;  but  (sine),  be-utan ;  ben  (inner 
apartment),  be-innan ;  but  (outer  apartment), 
of  the  same  origin  as  but  (without) ;  to  say 
nothing  otbe'Cast,  he^^test,  belive,  bedene,  and 
a  mulutude  of  others.  To  sum  up  the  mat- 
ter  in  a  small  compass,  we  say,  most  confi- 
dently, that  if  the  truly  Christian  sentiment, 
*  let  iy-ganesf  be  bp^anes,^  and  the  familiar 
household  words  but  and  ben  are  genuine 
Scottish  phrases,  Scottish  is  not  and  cannot 
be  a  Scandinavian  dialect. 

<  But,'  says  Dr.  Jamieson,  *  it  cannot  be  a 
dialect  of  &&  Anglo-Saxon,  as  there  is  no 
good  reason  fbr  supposing  that  it  was  ever 
imparted  from  the  souviem  part  of  the  island.' 
Here  we  plainly  perceive  the  fallacy  which 
pervades  every  part  of  the  Doctor's  disserta-  . 
tion«  We  know  that  the  speech  of  Lothian 
was  neither  imparted  from  the  Thames,  the 
Severn,  nor  the  Trent;  but  we  know  too 
that  it  stands  in  the  closest  affinity  to  that 
used  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees  and  the  Tyne ; 
being,  in  fact — like  that — ^Northumbrian 
Saxon,  with  a  strong  infusion  of  Danish  and 
a  small  portion  of  Norman  French :  the  very 


*  To  thoee  who  allege  the  nee  cihe  as  a>refix 
in  Danish  and  Swediih,  we  leplj  with  the  fbllow. 
ing  passage  from  Molbeoh's  excellent  Danish  Die. 
tionaiy : — *  The  particle  k  is  a  mere  borrowed 
word  from  the  verman;  nearly  all  the  words 
eompoanded  with  it  are  more  recent  than  theybiir. 
tetntk  oentnry,  and  a  great  part  of  them  not  older 
than  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  ei|^teenth.' 

t  We  may  jast  observe,  that  the  anxiliarv  &s 
(esse)  is  as  foreign  to  the  Scandinavian  dialects 
as  the  preposition  by.  The  Icelandic  verb  is  vers  ; 
Danish,  ««rt;  Swedish,  ««rs. 
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mixture  which  the  known  history  of  the  dis- 
trict  would  Jead  us  to  expect.  A  caieful 
grammatical  analysis  shows,  moreover,  tliat 
the  Saxon  forms  the  older  portion  or  basis  of 
the  dialect  *;  the  two  other  component  ele- 
meats  being  demonstrably  of  more  recent  in- 
troduction. Clear  as  all  this  seems,  Dr. 
Jamieson  makes  a  bold  attempt  to  bring  the 
*  blue  bonnets  over  the  border.'  He  winds 
up  an  elaborate  endeavor  to  provo  that  the 
term  Yule  must  have  been  derived  from  the 
Scandinavmn  PictSy  with  the  following  ob- 
servation : — 

•The  name  Yvh  is,  indeed,  still  used  in 
England ;  but  it  is  in  the  northern  counties, 
which  were  possessed  by  a  people  originally 
the  same  with  those  who  inhabited  the  Low- 
knds  of  Scotland.' 

Valeat  quantum  !  We  happen  to  know 
that  the  term  Yvie  is  perfectly  familiar 
throughout  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire, 
south  of  the  Wharf  and  Ouse,  where  a  dia- 
lect prevails  quite  distinct  from  the  North- 
umbrian, and  where,  nevertheless,  every  peas- 
ant bums  his  Yule.k)g  and  eats  his  Yule- 
cake,  up  to  the  present  time.  Did  they  learn 
all  this  from  the  Picts  7 — Certainly  not,  but 
from  the  Danes,  who  once  constituted  more 
than  half  the  population  in  our  eastern  coun- 
ties,  from  the  WeUand  to  the  Forth  ;  and  of 
whom  we  find  unequivocal  traces,  as  well  in 
the  dialects  as  in  the  topographical  appella- 
tions* of  the  district.  The  proposition  that 
the  northern  counties  were  possessed  by  a 
people  oriffinally  the  same  with  tliose  who 
inhabited  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  being 
one  of  those  commonly  called  c(m»ertibhy 
we  beg  to  state  it  in  the  following  form : 
The  Scottish  Lowlands  were  possessed  by  a 
people  originally  the  same  with  thobe  who 
inhabited  the  north  of  England,— i.  e.,  in  the 
first  instance,  Northumbnan  Angles,  BSier- 
wards  blended  with  Danes ;  and  the  Dane- 
Saxon  dialect  of  this  mixed  race  has  in  sub- 
stance  simuhaneously  descended  to  the  pre. 
sent  occupants  of  both  districts. — Q.  E.  D.f 

We  recommend  to  Du  Jamieson's  consid- 


»  A  plain  instance  ocean  in  the  preeent  name 
of  Whitby.  In  the  time  of  Bede,  and  long  after, 
it  waa  cdled  Streoneshalch ;  which  the  Danish 
occapante  ohanpd  to  Hvttby— q.  d.,  the  white 
town.  All  the  h^%  in  oar  Anglian  and  Northam- 
hrian  pcovinoea  are  of  atmitar  oiicrin. 

t  Our  readers  ean  hardlj  need  to  be  tdld  that 
the  LowUad  Seotch  poele  of  the  Middle  Age  al. 
ways  call  the  language  in  which  they  composed, 
/n^ittf— Bnglisb.  For  example,  Danbar  in  one 
of  his  ooatroTertial  pieces  says : 

•  I  have  on  roe  a  pair  of  Lothian  hips 

SaU  fkirer  Ingfis  mak,  and  raair  perfyte. 
Than  thoa  canst  blabber  with  thy  CarrJck  lips.- 


eration  the  following  short  passage  from 
Wallingford,  as,  m  our  c^)inion,  worth  the 
whole  of  Pinkerton's  LMjiiiry  : — 

*  Sweyn,  kins  of  Denmark,  and  CHave,  kii^ 
of  Norway,  a  snort  time  before  invaded  Yoric- 
shire,  and  reduced  it  to  subjection.  Far 
there  is,  and  lone  has  been,  a  great  admix- 
ture of  people  of  Danish  race  in  that  pro- 
vince,  and  a  great  simHariltf  cf  langujag^'^ 
{Okron,  apud  Oak,  p.  670.) 

This  concluding  ohsenration,  equally  ap- 
plicable  to  Nortiiumberland  and  Lothian, 
fbrnishes  an  easy  and  satisfactory  solotioD 
of  the  entire  question. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  works 
we  have  undertaken  to  review  have  diiferent 
degrees  of  literary  merit :  some  are  neces- 
sarily meagre  for  want  of  materials  ;  others, 
on  account  of  the  h'mited  opportumties  en- 
joyed  by  their  compilers.  In  perusing  their 
lucubrations  we  have  frequently  found  cause 
to  smile  at  their  interpretations,  and  still 
more  frequently  at  their  etymologies;  for 
every  glossarist  is,  ex  cffido,  an  etymologist 
We  are  not,  however,  disposed  to  scrutinize 
severely  the  defects  of  mem  who  have  done 
their  best,  but  rather  to  thank  them  for  pre- 
serving what  might  otherwise  have  been  ir- 
retrievably \osX.  In  the  words  of  Wacfater, 
'  Juvat  hac  obsoleta  servari,  aliquando  pro- ' 
futura.*  The  spirit  of  scientific  and  rational 
etymology  cannot  fail  to  arise  amongst  ns 
ere  long>  and  whenever  that  happens  these 
volumes  will  supply  it  with  abundance  of 
materials.     Even   CrmAe'R    ^ninfiftirinl    Whk. 


materials.  Even  Grose's  <  Classical  Die 
tionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue'  fumiiriiei 
matter  od  which  a  skilful  and  perspicacious 
critic  might  employ  himself  to  good  purpose. 

Some  of  the  compilations  before  us  are 
in  all  respects  too  slight  for  any  extended 
criticism.  Anoong  the  smaller  ones,  the 
most  respectable  in  point  of  execution  is  Mr. 
Wilbraham's  <  Cheshire  Glossary.'  His 
words  are  well  selected,  and  often  judicious- 
ly  illustrated ;  and  his  etymologies,  though 
frequently  defective,  are  seldom  extravagant 
The  insertion  of  the  South  Lancashire  words 
— which  bekmg  to  the  same  dialect — would 
have  added  considerably  to  the  value  of  the 
work.  Many  genuine  Mercian  terms  mi^ 
also  be  gleaned  in  Staffordshire,  Shropshire, 
and  Derbyshire :  the  sooner  this  is  done  the 
better,  as  every  auccessive  gen^'ation  ](Mit 
somethinff  qf  the  speech  of  its  fore&tbers. 

T*he  Norfolk  and  Craven  Gkissanes  are 
on  a  larger  scale,and  both  are  highly  credit* 
able  to  the  zeal  and  indus*jry  of  the  authors. 
They  furnish  the  fullest  vi^w  of  the  two 
principal  branches  of  the  Angljf^n  diatect 
that  has  hid^rto  been  giv^;  and  ought 
carefuUy  to  be  co^i^e^  V^^iyone  who 
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widies  to  mvesti^e  the  general  apulpgies 
of  our  tongue.  We  would  particularly  re- 
commend  the  perusal  of  the  Craven  6loe- 
sary  to  our  dramatists  and  novelists,  who, 
when  they  introduce  a  Yorkshire  character, 
generally  make  him  speak  something  much 
more  like  Hampshire-^occasionalfy  even 
broad  Somersetshire.*  They  have,  how- 
ever, now  the  means  of  studymg  the  purest 
form  of  the  West  Riding  dialect,  syntheti- 
cally  as  well  as  analyticaUy.  The  respecta- 
ble  author  has  embodied  the  speech  of  the 
romantic  and  interesting  district  where  he 
resides,  in  a  couple  of  dialogues,  which, 
though  not  equal  to  Collier's  in  dramatic  ef* 
feet,  are  not  destitute  of  merit.  We  can,  at 
all  events,  vouch  for  the  general  accuracy 
of  the  dialect  and  idiom. 

The  most  copious  and  best  executed  of 
our  English  vocabularies,  is  undoubtedly  Mr. 
Brockett's  *  Glossary  of  North  Country 
Words.'  He  had  ample  materials  to  work 
upon,  and  he  has  turned  them  to  good  ac- 
count. His  work,  though  the  fullest  of  mat- 
ter, exhibits  by  far  the  smallp-st  prorortion  of 
corrupt  foims;  and  his  explanations,  espe- 
cially of  Northumberland  words,  are  gene- 
rally correct  and  satisfactory.  A  few  North 
Yorkshire  words  appear  to  have  escaped  his 
notice ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
many  provincial  terms,  current  in  West- 
moreland and  Cumberland,  have  never  been 
collected  by  any  gk)8tarist.  Most  of  diese 
belong  to  the  Northumbrian  dialect,  and 
ought  to  be  embodied  in  JMr.  Brockett's 
work.  It  IB,  of  course,  the  business  of  the 
natioet  to  collect  and  transmit  them,  and  we 
hope  that  some  of  them  will  take  the  hint. 

ur,  Jamiesoa's  Dictionary  has  been  so 
long  before  the  public,  and  its  merits  are  so 
weU  known,  that  any  praise  on  our  part  would 
be  superfluous.  As  we  thist  that  another 
edition  will  be  published  ere  long,  incorpo- 
rating both  parts  of  the  work  in  one  regular 
ser.^  we  take  the  liberty  of  suggesting  that 
it  might  be  advantageously  enhirged  from 
the  following  sources: — 1.  The  Scottish 
Acts  of  Parlmment,  published  by  the  Record 
Commission;  especially  the  first  volume — 
if  it  ever  appears*^  2.  The  ancient  northern 
metrical  romances ;  many  of  which  are  still 


*  The  little  farce  of  the  « Renster  Offioe'  it  aa 
exception.  The  Cleveland  dialect  it  there  given 
with  perftet  fidelity,  and  miiat  have  been  copied 
^^tbetilb. 

t  We  oonelv^  rather  deepair  of  living  to  eee 
either  this  volooie— (which,  considering  the  em- 
dition  and  ability  of  its  editor,  eonld  not  fail  to  be 
of  great  importance)^-or  the  *Anglo.Saxon  and 
^eloli  Laws.'  E^rery  thing  interesting  to  tlie 
philologist  and  the  geoeral  scholar  seem  to  he 
■tndioosly  kept  back  to  the  rerj  last 


mBIS.    d.:Mr.Bcockett's6]i3b9afy;  which 

k,  in  all  essential  points,  in  the  same  dialect 
as  Dr.  Jamieson's  Dictionary,  and  fumishes 
valuable  materials  for  its  elucidation  and  cor- 
rection. 

We  shall  devote  more  space  to  the  last 
book  on  our  list-^-Bouchei^s  *  Archaic  and 
Provincial  Glossary'-^-on  account  of  the 
comprehensiveness  of  its  plan,  a^d  our  wish 
that  a  woric  which  has  long  been  a  deside- 
ratum in  our  literature  should  be  executed 
in  a  creditable  and  satisfactory  manner. 
The  first  part  was  published  in  1832,  ac 
ccmpanied  with  a  promise  that  the  following 
portions  should  appear  at  intervals  of  two 
nionths.  It  is,  however,  so  much  easier  to 
project  than  to  execute,  that  tl)e  three  years 
which  have  since  elapsed  have  barely  suf- 
ficed for  the  production  of  part  the  second. 
We  are  without  means  to  account  for  this 
extraordinary  delay ;  and,  to  sa^  the  truth, 
we  shall  not  much  regret  it,  if  it  gives  the 
conductor  an  opportunity  of  reforming  the 
defects  of  their  plan,  and  availing  themselves 
of  better  sources  of  information  than  they 
at  present  seem  to  enjoy.  We  shall  freely 
point  out  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  imper- 
fections of  the  work,  and  sincerely  hope 
that  our  observatwns— -which  are  prompted 
by  no  hostile  spirit  of  criticiBm — ^will  be  taken 
in  good  part. 

In  the  first  place,  we  cannot  but  regret 
that  it  has  been  thought  expedient  to  publish 
the  nuLterials  collected  by  Mr.  Boucher, 
without  any  attempt  at  sdection  or  di^cdmi- 
nation.  '  Mr.  Boiicher  was  a  most  worthy 
man,  and  exercised  laudable,  zeal  and  indus- 
try in  the  prosecution  of  his  &vorite  object. 
He  has  collected  a  multitude  of  words  from 
a  variety  of  sources,  among  which  there  is 
much,  that  is  valuable  and  well  worthy  of 
preservation.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  per- 
C(  ive  that  he  was  deficient  in  critical  acu- 
men,  and  imperfectly  veraed  in  the  various 
branches  of  knowledge  required  ibr  the 
scientific  execution  of  ^  work  of  this  sort. 
His  Introduction  shows  that  his  ideas  of  the 
origin  and  affiliation  of  languages  were  sin. 
gularly  confused  and  erroneous.  He  re- 
gards  ^p.  2)  aU  the  European  languages  as 
derivea  irom  Celtic,  and  Celtb  from  He. 
brew.  In  the  next  page  he  tells  us  that  'the 
languages  of  Europe  ma^  be  traced  to  two 
source^^-Celtic  and  Gothic ;  if  indeed  these 
two  are  radic^dly  dififerent.'  jBy  and  by,  he 
informs  us,  that  the  Germans,  Hungarians, 
and  Turks,  are  of  Sclawmian  origin ;  and 
then,  that  the  Sclavonian  language  is  sup. 
posed  to  have  been  formed  from  a  mixture 
of  Grecian,  Italian  (! !  !^  and  German.  He 
discovers  that  the  vocabulary  of  Icelandic  is 
scanty;  and  that  it  is  so  nearly  allied  to 
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Celtic  that  a  Welshman  or  Bas-Breton  could 
easily  make  himself  understood  in  Iceland ! 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  a  man  with 
such  confused  and  imperfect  notions  should 
be  equal  to  a  task  that  requites  qualifica- 
tions of  no  ordinary  description ;  he  might 
be  useful  as  a  pioneer,  but  he  could  never 
become  a  wise  master-builder.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  present  editors  surely  was  not  to 
cram  down  the  throats  of  the  public  every 
thing-  that  Mr.  Boucher  had  committed  to 
paper,  good  or  bad ;  but  to  proceed  on  a 
principle  Of  rigorous  selection  and  compres- 
sion,  and  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  present 
advanced  state  of  philological  knowledge. 
Instead  of  this,  they  have  given  all  Mr. 
Boucher's  crudities,  along  with  a  good  many 
of  their  own,  and  overloaded  what  is  really 
valuable  with  a  huge  mass  of  useless  and 
erroneous  matter.  The  portion  that  has  hi- 
therto appeared  is  liable  to  the  following  ex- 
ceptions. 

1.  One  principle  which  ought  to  be  strict- 
ly adhered  to  in  works  of  this  kind,  is  the 
rigid  exclusion  of  mere  modern  words.  The 
book  before  us  professes  to  be  supplementary 
to  our  ordinary  dictk>naries,  and  composed 
of  different  materials;  it  was,  therefore, 
equally  unnecessaiy  and  improper  to  en- 
cumber it  with  such  every-day  words  as 
<  abeyance,  abnegation,  abstract,  abut,  aco- 
lyte, acquittance,  action,  admiral,  admiralty, 
advocate,  advowson,  affianced,  akM>ve,  ap- 
()rentice,'  and  a  multitude  of  o^ers  of  the 
like  sort.  The  admmsion  of  them  destroys 
all  unity  of  plan,  and  makes  an  usieless  ad- 
dition to  the  bulk  and  cost  of  the  book. 
The  prolixity  with  which  they  are  treated 
mikes  the  matter  stfll  worse :  we  have  eight 
moital  columns  about  the  game  of  hartey- 
hreak^'-B,  word  neidier  archaic  nor  provin^ 
cial.  It  is  no  satisfaction  to  the  public  to 
be  told  that  all  this  is  derived  from  Mr. 
Boucher^  MSS.  The  business  of  the  edi- 
tors of  such  works  is  to  give  us  what  we 
want,  and  not  what  we  do  not  want. 

2.  It  is  of  still  greater  importance  to  ex- 
hibit words  in  their  genuine  forms.  Corrupt 
tions  likely  to  create  real  difficulty  may  be 
briefly  noticed,  in  order  to  refer  them  to  dieir 
true  source ;  but  those  which  involve  no  dif- 
ficulty whatever  should  be  peremptorily  re- 
jected. In  the  unsettled  orttiography  of  the 
middle  ages,  a  word  is  often  found  in  half  a 
dozen  dififerent  shapes — all  erroneous,  but 
easily  intelligible.  The  blending  these 
and  the  genuine  terms  into  one  heteroge- 
neous  mass,  as  our  editors  have  done,  can 
only  tend  to  swell  the  work  with  useless  mat- 
ter,  and  to  conAise  the  analogies  of  our 
tongue.     Surely  any  schoolboy 'could  disco 


(muddeTf  aunciany  without  the  aid  of  an  ar- 
chaical  glossary ;  and  the  simple  obser?a. 
tion,  that  our  provincials  frequently  omit  the 
aspirate,  would  have  precluaed  all  necessi^r 
for  the  insertion  of  such  words  as  aJpwrti^ 
atwes\  arm,  ash,  awer^  and  many  more  of  the 
same  class.  This  indiscriminate  heaping  to. 
gether  of  eveiy  vicious  form  found  in  an 
old  book  or  MS.  necessarily  causes  endleas 
repetitions.  After  a  good  deal  of  prosing 
about  a  corrupt  word,  we  are  referred  to 
another  distortion  of  il,  where  we  find  neaHy 
the  same  matter  repeated — and  sometimes  a 
word  hardly  worth  giving  at  all  occurs  no 
than  three  times.  What  would  our 
Greek  and  Latin  lexicons  be,  if  every  error 
and  corruption  of  the  middle  ages  had  been 
registered  with  equal  fidelity  ? 

8.  In  Mr.  Boucher's  portion  of  the  work, 
a  number  of  purely  Scottish  words  occur. 
These,  we  conceive,  ought  to  have  been 
omitted  by  the  present  editors,  since  as  they 
now  stand  they  are  positive  blemishes.  The 
book  has  cleariy  no  pretensions  to  the  char, 
acter  of  a  complete  Scottish  dictionary— 
which  it  ought  to  be,  if  meant  to  be  of  any 
value  as  a  book  of  reference — and  the  littfe 
which  is  ffiven  is  not  to  be  relied  upon. 
The  following  may  serve  as  a  sample  ot  the 
care  and  skill  bestowed  on  this  department 

Bachle,  baugh.    To  distort,  reproadL* 

This  definition  is  backed  by  four  quotatioDS. 
In  tho  first,  bachle  means  to  put  oat  of 
in  the  second,  it  is  a  substantive,  de. 
notmg  an  old  shoe  or  slipper ;  in  the  third, 
bauchfy  is  an  adverb,  meaning  imperfectly, 
indifferentiy ;  and  in  the  fourth,  haiigh  is  an 
adjective,  signifying  poor,  mean,  infeiior. 
Many  other  interpretations  of  Scottish  words 
are  equally  defective.  There  was  no  great 
harm  m  Mr.  Boucher's  collecting  them  and 
interpreting  them  as  weU  as  he  could ;  but 
there  is  now  no  excuse  for  giving  mutilated 
and  erroneous  accounts  of  terms  fialljr  and 
correctiy  explained  by  Dr.  Jamieaon  six-and 
twenty  years  ago. 

We  mention  these  defects,  in  the  hope  o( 
their  being  avoided  in  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  work ;  which,  after  all  drawbacks, 
contains  much  that  is  reaDy  of  value.  Two 
of  the  conductors  (Mr.  Hunter  and  Mr.  ^ 
venson)  are  known  as  men  of  research,  and 
well  qualified  to  furnish  materials  from 
sources  to  which  few  can  have  access. 
Many  of  Mr.  Stevenson's  contributions  from 
the  MSS.  in  our  public  libraries  are  pecu- 
liarly important,  and  his  Anglo-Saxon  ety- 
mologies are  generally  correct.  He  does 
not  succeed  so  well  in  his  illustrations  from 
ether  lanxua^es,  but  non  omnia  possmmom' 


ver  the  meaning  of  abhominaile,  anoughflnes.    If  he  and  his  feUow-laboren  will  col 
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lect  all  the  w&rd$  which  deserve  a  place  in 
an  archaic  and  provincial  glossary,  accom- 
pani^  with  data  for  ascertaining  their  mean" 
ing,  they  will  be  entitled  to  the  tl^anks  of  the 
pul^c — whether  their  etymologies  are  right 
or  wrong. 

We  think  ourselves  bound  in  fairness  to 
give  some  specimens  of  die  works  which  we 
have  noticea,  both  for  the  sake  of  justifying 
our  criticisms,  and  of  pointing  out  some 
sources  whence  this  part  of  our  language 
may  be  iHustrated,  that  have  hitherto  been 
used  imperfectly,  or  not  at  all.  We  there- 
fore warn  our  readers,  that  we  are  about  to 
occupy  a  number  of  pages  with  dry  disquisi- 
tions about  words  and  syllables,  in  order  that 
those  who  have  no  r^sh  for  such  matters 
may  proceed  per  saUwn  to  the  next  article. 
Our  quotations  are  from  Boucher's  Glossary, 
when  not  otherwise  specified. 

*  Aahdobm,  obndqbn,  obh^ddqieb.' 

This  word  appears  in  our  glossaries  in 
nine  or  ten  different  shapes,  all  equally  cor- 
rupt. The  true  form  is  undam,  or  undern ; 
Goth., iifu2atini ;  Ang.-Sax.,  undern;  Ger* 
man,  untem^  The  word  is  sagaciously  re- 
ferred by  Schmeller  to  the  preposition  unier, 
anciendy  denoting  between  (compare  San- 
scrit,  aniarf^  Lat.,  inier\  q.  d.  the  inlerven* 
ing  period ;  which  accounts  for  its  sometimes 
(looting  a  part  of  the  forenocNi,  or  a  meal 
taken  at  that  time— and  sometimes  a  period 
between  noon  and  sunset  It  occurs  *  in 
the  former  sense  in  Ulphilas,  undaurnimaty 
«^urror(Luc.  xiv.  12);  in  the  latter,  in  the 
Edda  ^Vohispft),  where  the  gods  are  said  to 
have  divided  the  day  mto  four  ports — nofrpuj 
morning ;  mithean  dag,  noon ;  UTidern,  after- 
noon; afian^  evening.  The  Lancashire 
ibrm  oandurth  approaches  most  nearly  to 
the  Weteh  anierw,  forenoon ;  fancifully  re- 
solved, as  we  think,  by  Owen  inio  an  iariK=^ 
viOunU  vapor.  We  rather  suspect  a  con- 
nection with  the  Sanscrit  ajitar. 

*  Alder. — ^A  comnum  expression  in  Somer- 
setshire to  cleahing  the  alleys  in  a  potato- 
RTOund;  i.e^  for  onering  them,  or  putting 
them  into  order.' 

A  most  profound  conjecture !  We  con- 
<»ive  the  word  means  to  ridge — an  opera- 
tion  usually  performed  when  potatoes  are 
^oed.  Bavarian  aldeTij  a  furrow.  It  is  un- 
certain whedier  the  Icdandic  aUda^  a  wave, 
is  of  kindred  origin. 

•Aller.» 

Mr.  Boucher,  misled  by  Keysler,  describes 


*  This  is  the  tme  etymon  of  oar  under — ^net,  m 
'<>okt  ibiordly  mafaitaini,  the  Belgie  on  neder. 


the  alder-tree  as  held  in  great  veneration  by 
our  ancestors.  Koysler's  statement  evi- 
dently belongs  to  the  elder.  The  Danish 
peasantry  believe  this  tree  to  be  under  th« 
protection  of  a  sort  of  goddess  called  Hylde- 
moer,  who  avenges  every  injury  offered  to 
it,  and  do  not  venture  to  cut  an  elder  boueh  . 
without  falling  on  their  knees  and  thrice  ask- 
inff  permission.  Several  traditions  on  the 
subject  are  given  in  Thiele's  *  Danske  Folke- 
sagen,'  pp.  132-197.  The  resemblance  of 
this  hyperboh^an  deity  to  a  Grecian  Hama- 
dryad is  not  a  little  curious. 

•AiiE,v.a.' 

We  are  left  by  Bfr.  Boucher  to  choose 
among  eight  meanings  afiixed  to  this  word 
by  Heame,  four  of  which  are  certainly 
wrong.  It  is  from  the  German  ahmeji ;  Ba- 
varian, amen^  hamen^  preperiy  to  gauge  a 
cask,  also  to  fothom,  meaeure.  This  is  evi- 
dently  the  sense  in  his  second  quotation  from 
Langtoil — 

*  A  water  in  Snowden  rennes,  Auber  is  the 

name. 
An  arm  of  the  sea  men  kennes,  and  depnes 

may  none  amtJ 

We  are  not  aware  of  its  ever  being  used 
by  the  Germans  to  denote  compiUe^  reckon ; 
as  it  seems  to  be  in  the  passage  first  cited — 

•Of  men  of  armes  bold,  the  number  they 
ame,* 

The  connection  between  the  two  ideas  is, 
however,  obvious  enou^.  A  diligent  ex- 
amination of  our  old  writers  would  perhaps 
decide  whether  our  aim  comes  immediately  . 
from  this  source,  or  more  indirectly  so 
through  the  medium  of  the  French  esmer, — 
Vide  Ducange  in  Esmerare.  An  areher 
taking  aim,  meaeuree  or  computes  the  dis^ 
tance* 

•  Amblcorn. — A  species  of  vAid  wheats,  no 
longer  ctdthaled.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
Uiis  word  is  deduced  frem  that  which  follows 
it  [amdl,  between],  being  so  named  from  oc- 
cupying a  middle  space  between  wheat  and 
honey  7^  Stevenson, 

We  doubt,  it  greatly  It  is  simply  the 
Upper  German  ameucorn — i.  e.,  triUcum 
spdkby  more  commonly  toeiseerjdinkelf  or 
sommerMnkel.  It  is  righdy  described  by 
Cotgrave  as  elarch^cornj  being  used  for  that 
purpose  on  account  of  the  whiteness  of  the 
flour  [compare  Gr.  i^x«v;  Lat.,  am§hm\ 
Fr.,  amidony  stareh].  The  Scandinavian 
preposition  asiifft  is  unknown  in  Germany, 
and  has  moreover  the  tonic  accent  on  thajp 
*econ4  syllaWe.  S 


sot 

«Ajr;  Unsb.— *T<y  give,  oonsent,  wish  well 
to*    Saxon,  aimaft,  unnam* 

Lye's  anan^  dare,  has  led  our  etyinolo" 
gists  grievously  astray.  The  real  infinitive 
is  ttftttetn,  and  the  primary  sense  of  the  verb 
is  not  to  give  (dare),  but  to/awr,  wish  well 
to  ;  hence  sometinies  to  grant  as  of  favor, 
concedere.  Dr.  Jamieson's  interpretations 
— ^to  (W«,  and  to  approprlaUf  are  totally  in- 
admissible. The  old  German  formge-un- 
ndn  is  the  parent  of  the  modem  verb  gonneih 
and  gunstf  favor.  This  leading  sense  of 
indulgence,  favor — the  prominent  one  in  all 
the  Germanic  dialects — shows  die  improba- 
bility of  Home  Tooke*s  etymology  of  and, 
q.  d.,  an  ad,  mdd  to  the  heap,  in  a  ibrcible 
light. 

*  Anooiis,  asmall  ulcerous  swelling  formed 
unexpectedly.* 

None  of  our  editors  attempt  an  etymology 
of  the  word-HK»r  would  one  be  easily  found 
— ^if  hunted  for  in  the  usual  way,  jticto  se- 
turn  liUranm*  A  alight  tincture  of  Ice- 
landic  granunar  would,  however,  have  taught 
them  £at  the  ti^eenlM  partide  ^  is  equiva- 
lent to  our  on ;  and  pursuing  this  hint,  they 
would  have  readily  (bund  in  Haldorson^ 
LfOxicon  dJcomoj  vvlnuscvlum,  ulcusculum^ 
and  have  learned  at  the  same  time  that  the 
genuine  form  is  onoome.  The  Icelandic 
word  also  denotes  a  sudden  shower,  analo. 
gous  to  the  Yorkshire  and  Scottish  doum 
come.  We  shall  take  occasion  from  this 
word  to  dwell  a  little  on  the  importance  of 
the  ikccenU  of  words  in  etymology.  The 
AQgk>.Saxon  system  of  accentuation  has 
been  illustrated  with  accuracy  and  ability  by 
Mr.  Kemble,  in  a  paper  lately  published  in 
the '  Gendeman's 
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5 '(July,  1886).' 
We  shall  therefore  confine  our  remaiics  to 
Icelandic*  to  which  the  other  ancient  Ger- 
manic  languages  bear  a  general  analog. 

Any  one  who  looks  into  Haldorson's  Lexi- 
C0D9  or  a  critical  edition  of  any  Icelandic  au- 
thor,  will  jjeiceive  many  accentuated  words, 
some  of  which  are  monosyllables.  These 
accents  do  not  so  much  denote  the  rhythmical 
tone  of  syllables  as  the  quanbU]^;  u  e«,  the 
presence  of  vowels  k>ng  by  nature,  frequentlv 
convertible  into  diphthongs.  These  are  radf. 
Ically  and  etynM>k>gieidly  difierent  from  the 
short  vowels*  and  must  be  carefully  distin- 
guished from  them  in  tracing  the  origin  and 
conneetion  of  words.  For  exam[Se,  vin, 
friendj  is  the  Old  German  wini ;  but  vin,  vi- 
num,  is  the  German  wein.    In  Uke  manner 


M  is  the  German  seelc,  Eng.  soul;  «6r, 
ericetum,  Eng. ;  moor  sto^  locus,  Ang.-Sax., 
stow;  trUj  fides,  German  treue.  A  few 
practical  applications  of  this  observatioD  to 
the  branch  of  etymohgy  that  we  are  now 
treating  will  show  the  matter  in  a  clearer 
light. 

FRA.r,FBX9t friom.'^CtatenOiossart/,  Cmi- 
brian. 

Barbarous  corruptions!  maoyofourietd- 
ers  will  say*  They.^re  nevertheless  genu* 
ine  descendants  of  the  ScandinaviaD  yi< 
still  pronounced /rav'*'  in  Iceland.  As  a  co- 
rollary, we  may  add,  that  in  the  Icelandic 
lexicons  we  find  d,  {agna^  ocii  frntmh)  1 
word  to  all  appearance  utterly  unlike  any 
known  synonym.  But  when  we  ohserve 
the  accent,  and  leam  that  it  is  proaounoed 
ow  or  00  by  natives,  we  immediately  per 
ceive  its  ideality  with  the  Sanscrit  aim ;  Gr., 
<»»«  (u  e.,  *'»«);  Lat.,01^;  provincial  Go- 
roan,  auto ;  and  our  own,  ewe. 

•  Leaoh,  or  Leigh,  a  scythe.  It  may  be 
from  lea,  meadow,  and^,  cut ;  or  Swed^fe 
a  scythe.'— Brodkett. 

The  first  of  these  derivations,  apparendy 
borrowed  from  Willan,is  downrij^tnaugbt; 
the  second  is  something  to  the  jmrpose. 
Both  leagh  and  Me  are  from  the  icelaiMfic 
Har^fah.  The  terminatioB  f ik  m  the  Nortli- 
umbrian  word,  however  proDounced,  evident- 
ly origmated  in  the  acemUed  vowet  of  fi^. 

LovsB,  LoovBB,  a  chimDey,  or  rather  an 
aperture  in  the  roof  of  oid  houses,  througb 
which  the  smoke  was  emitted.' — Craven  QIm- 
sary. 

This  word  is  used  by  Spenser  and  Jiang- 
land.  Our  etymologists,  not  knowing  what 
to  make  of  it,  derive  it — uno  consensu—from 
the  French  Pouverte.  It  b  plainly  the  Ice- 
landic  li6ri  (pronounced  liawri  or  Ihm;} 
Norwegian,  bore;  West  Gothland,  Um; 
described  in  the  statistical  accounts  of  those 
countries  aa  a  sort  of  cupola  with  a  trap- 
door, serving  the  two-fold  purpose  of  a 
chimney  and  a  sky-light. f 

*DovBB,  to  slumber;  Icelandic  (2^,  <^ 
perfi.'-^amiemm. 

Certainly  not  from  d^wa,  hut  finom  dim, 
neariy  equivalent  in  sound  to  dtara,  md 
meaning  exactly  the  same  thing  as  dofier; 
viz.,  per  intervalla  dormire. 


•  We  are  hapfijr,  by  the  way,  to  eae  what  freeh 

r'  it  and  intereat  have  recently  been  infbaed  into 
venerable  and  valoaUe  Miaoellany  of  Mr.  Ur- 


*  Compare  the  modem  Greek  pronnneiitioB  0 

t  Li6ri  ia  evyenUx  flrom,ji»Jight .  aaaltg^i* 
to  Fr.lucams.  ^ 
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It  would  be  mmy  to  multiply  sioottir  i 
stances :  die  above  will  sbow  the  power  of 
the  tSksandinaviui  aoeenti,  and  the  ne6emity 
of  attendiBff  to  them  in  etjrraologieal  re- 
searches.  It  is  remarkable,  diat  tin  North- 
■mbnaas  and  Bcolch  have  in  many  cases 
prieserved  the  ancient  Norse  pionanciation 
more  fiidifoHy  tiian  the  Swedes  and  Norwe* 
^aas.  Respecting  the  Umie  aocent — it  is 
sufficient  to  observe  that,  in  ancient  and  dia- 
lectical words,  it  is  almost  invariably  placed 
SB  the  rmHeal  syllable.  This  short  rule  will 
enable  oar  readers  to  demolish  a  muhkude  of 
etymologies — old  and  new. 


'  ArwuiMoVf  a  dish  chiefly  composed  of  ap- 
ices.' 

Mr.  Stevenson's  emendation,  appulmoSf 
and  his  derivation  from  the  Old  Saxon  wmos 
(food),  though  timidly  proposed,  are  indubi 
table.  Mttos,  mues,  moos,  and  their  com 
pounds,  are  used  extensively  in  (Germany  to 
denote  preparations  of  v6geiMe9.  Bavart- 
an,m«2fer-mti««,  asortof  Airmity;  Bremish- 
Saxon,  kirschmooty  a  preparation  of  cherries ; 
and,  to  come  more  immediately  to  the  point. 
Lower  Saxon,  appeUmooi  (ap.  Richey  Idiot. 
Hamburg,  SchQtz,  Holsteimsches  Idiotikon)  ; 
Danish,  oMemoa,  and  (German,  apfebmus, 
all  denote  a  sort  of  apple-sauce  or  marma- 
lade. It  is  extraordinary  ^at  a  man  of  Mr. 
Stevenson's  research  did  not  stumble  on  a 
word  found  in  more  than  a  dozen  dictiona- 
ries  and  vocabularies. 

'Anmope.  This  fH&imaatie  terminatiiHi  of 
the  ploaDal  mrt  m  oommon  in  old  writers.'-^ 

This  final  n  or  fm  is  no  phonasm,  but  the 
regular  grammatical  plural,  especially  in  the 
Mercian  dialect.  Every  Soudi  Lancashire 
clown  of  genuine  breed  conjugates  his  verbs 
according  to  the  ibllowing  model : — 

Sifi^rutor.  PluraL 

1st  persoot  please,  pleasen, 

2d      ««       pleases,  pleasen, 

9d      **       pleases,  pleasen. 

It  is  remarkable  that  dns  Mercian  plural 
resoniMus  the  Oerman  farm  Uehen^  Ue»et  Ue» 
&0fi,  much  more  nearly  than  the  Angk^Sax- 
on  kfia^  There  are  many  rooaon  for  be* 
lieving  that  the  written  Anglo-Saxon,  though 
perhaps  genetaHy  wMferftood  by  ear  anoos- 
ton,  was  by  no  means  nnmrsally  spoften. 

'Asx,  a  newt  or  lizard/ 

Mr.  Bouoher's  idea  of  a  connection  be- 
tween this  word  and  the  Irish  and  Ckebclh^ 
(fish),  eo^  (eeH,  is  entitled  to  some  atten- 
tion. An  affinity  with  the  Greek  imtis  is 
PMiUe»b«Cn0ieMilypiov6d»    Weaddnoe 
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the  word  chiefly  ibr  ^  sake  cX  pomtmg  oiit 
a  remarkable  connection  between  one  set  of 
words  denoting  sharp  or  thorny  ol:jects,  and 
a  second  signifying  fishes  or  reptiles,  which 
runs  through  several  languages.  The  fol- 
bwing;  inter  oHoj  may  serve  as  a  specimen : 
— Sanscrit,  aki^  a  serpent;  Greek,  Ix**, 
fx'^ra,  a  viper — ix^rof,  a  hedgehog — tyx'^^t 
an  eel,  (compare  Latin  angtdsy  angtt^ — 
Old  Grerman  one,  a  serpent ;)  Bavarian,  agelj 
a  horse-fly  or  gad-fly ;  German,  egel,^  leech 
^igel,  a  hedgehog ;  Icelandic,  egUr^  a  snake ; 
— Gaelic,  asc,  a  serpent ;  eaegy  an  eel ;  iasg^ 
a  fish;  Welsh,  &atf-ai|f ,♦  a  porcupine;  ioS. 
aufg,  a  hedgehog.  The  German  igelf  hedge. 
hog,  (Ang.^Sax.igU,)  is  undoubtedly  so  ca^ 
from  its  sharp  thorns — (compare  Teutonic 
egida,  a  harrow;  Latin,  oeca;  Ang.JSte.. 
egla,  arista,  caYduus.)  *Exrw  is  probaUyof 
cognate  signification.  ^I&xts  ^x'^»  ^^  a 
leech,  and  agel,  a  gad-fly,  seem  to  denve 
thehr  names  from  the  sharpness  of  their 'h^ ; 
lyx^^vf  and  ai^mBa  from  the  resemiiance  to 
a  snake.  The  ancient  German  egideksa, 
a  lizard;  Ang.  Sax.,  sefxe;  modem  Ger- 
man ndeehse,  is  commonly  resolved  into 
€^+<leAw.  The  anak>gy  of  the  pi^eceding 
terms  makes  us  think  that  it  is  raflier 
^^nia+oAM,  or  thta.  The  former  part  of 
the  word  ekher  includes  the  idea  offear^ 
(Msguaty  or  of  something  sharp  or  prickly. 
In  this  latter  case,  the  name,  though  not  ap- 

f>licable,  as  fkr  as  we  know,  to  our  European 
isards,  would  exactly  suit  the  laoerta  tteJHo. 
It  is  very  posnble  fliat  the  Gtrmans  may 
have  brought  the  name  from  flie  East,  and 
applied  it  to  the  reptiles  they  found  in  Eu- 
rope, as  the  lonians  named  the  formidable 
Egypdan  crocodile  aAer  the  lizards  in  thdr 
own  hedges. — ^Yide  HerodoL^  ii.  69. 

The  tyro  in  etymology  may  exercise  him. 
self  in  tracing  the  root  ae  or  ag,  flirough  the 
various  tdn^^ues  in  which  it  occurs,  and  may 
observe  how  the  idea  of  material  shamness 
is  transforred  to  bodily  sensatbns,  ancrthen 
to  mental  emotions :  ex.  gr. — ^Air»,  Imi^o, 
Mu  dixf^^^-'oeuo,  aeu8j  odes — Tetit.,  eUte 
(edge),  adces  (axe);  Icel.,  ^Mia  (acure, 
hortari— Anglk5^,  to  egg  on) ;  German,  ecke, 
comer;    Bavar.,  igeln,  pmrire,  (compai^  ' 

Germ,  jueken,  Scott,  feiiky  Eng.   UcMA 

acken  (to  tuhe,)  ix?t;  Ang.-Sax.,  ^e,  fear 
-^-egeetiik,  horrible— Ehig.  ughf;  Icel.,  eeki, 
sorrow;  Germ., el:e^ diBgu8t,^-cum plurimis 
afiis.  It  is  possible  that  Ang.  Sax.  ege,  an 
eye,  may  be  of  the  same  family.  Compare 
the  La^  phrase  acm  oaUorum. 

*  AwBBLL.->-A  kind  of  tiee^  imposaiMe  to 


•  A9g,  a  tpliiitOT ;  simA,  mrng,  sharpneM,  keen. 
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fllHite  the  exact  ■peciet— not  obMrved  in  the 
ecgnate  languages,* — Steveruan, 

Evidently  the  aM«s=poplar;  found  in 
German  and  its  dialects  under  the  forms  al- 
beff  albboovif  abelcn^  abelke^  albe.  The 
cagnaie  languages  occupy  a  very  larce 
fidd,  of  which  our  etymologists  have  only 
explored  a  few  comers ;  they  should,  there- 
fore, he  cautious  how  they  make  general  as- 
sertions respecting  them. 


Oblique,  awry,  left,  dec. 


Awx, 
Aloobxe, 

ASKSW, 

Aslst,  AsLOwn, 
AsosB, 


We  class  these  words,  all  of  which  con- 
vey  the  same  radical  idea,  together ;  chiefly 
as  a  text  for  a  Ions  dissertation  on  riglU  and 
hft  Respecting  Tooke's  etymology  of  the 
former  word,  (that  which  is  ordered  or  com^ 
wutndedj)  we  shall  briefly  observe  that  it  is 
at  once  refuted  by  a  comparison  with  the 
Greek  *p9^,  our  own  iqfrigkif  and  the  Lower 
Saxon  comparative  form  reckter.  Appa* 
ently,  Tooke  was  not  aware  that  the  phrase 
right  hand  was  introduced  into  the  Teutonic 
tongues  at  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
It  occurs  once  or  twice  in  the  Angb-Saxon 
Go^l  of  Nicodemus,  but  it  is  totally  un- 
•known  in  the  Old  German  and  Scandinavian 
hinguagea.  The  common  Anglo-Saxon  term 
is  moUkre^  q.  d.  manus  /orfior— but  there  is 
an  older  form  m  Csedmon,  (^o,  the  affinities 
of  which  are  worth  observing :  Sanscrit,  dak- 
skina ;  Gr.  ^«^  dc^cn^ ;  Lat.  dexior ;  Lithu- 
aniant  deeune;  Gothic,  taihewo;  Old  Ger- 
man, xeeOf  xeeioo;  \nAk  and  Giaelic,  deas 
(whence  deasil);  Welsh,  deheu;  words  all 
indubitably  of  the  same  origin.  That  r^ght 
simply  means  siraightf  direct^  will,  we  think, 
appear  from  the  application  of  its  opposite 
2^  which,  we  venture  to  affirm,  never 
naeans  the  rew^aining  hand.  The  foUowing 
synonyms  from  the  cognate  languages  ma^ 
serve  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  our  read 
ers,  and  to  show  how  bokily  Tooke  could 
draw  a  sweeping  conclusion  from  very  scanty 
premises. 

Goth,  kleidmma;  Icelandic,  Okl  German, 
and  Ang.-Sax.  vinetrij  winistar^  winsiar; 
Swedish,  laella;  Danish,  keit^  kavoi;  Belg.. 
lufU ;  German  and  its  dialects,  &big^  dbsck^ 
i^gf  aweck  i  gdbisch^glinky  leixy  link^  luekt^ 
luchter^  hu4c^  htrXf  schenk^  eUnk^  ekmff 
sckwude ;  besides  a  multitude  of  minor  va- 
nations.  Leaving  some  of  the  above  terms 
to  the  disciples  of  .Tooke,  we  shall  observe 
in  general,  that  the  numerous  words  denot- 
ing l^  may  be  classed  under  two  leading 
ideas--^7Scteii^  aad  detioXum.     Of  the 


fint,  we  have  a  ^ain  instance  in  the  Itaian 
mano  manea.  The  second  is  clearly  per 
oeptible  in  the  Greek  ra«4t  deoodngo&Kfiie,* 
Uji^  and  also  by  an  obvious  metaphor,  fool- 
ish, awkward,  rude ;— compare  Lat.  m«o»i, 
IceLd^/r,oblique,Dan.  tkiev^  Germ.  sc^J, 
and  our  own  askewj  together  with  the  appa- 
rently collateral  forms  mriXA«^  to  warp ;  «m^ 
•noA*^:  Scotland  Yorksh.s&e2£ered,wai|ied 
bydrougbt;  Danish  aiicfe, to  squint  (Soodc^ 
to  ^Uie) ;  and  periiaps  adowte  and  adtd. 
The  ancient  gloss  in  Grafi**s  Dintiska,  mwkki, 
imo,  shows  that  the  same  idea  is  contained 
in  the  provincial  German  awedh  &  dialectictl 
variety  of  the  forms  &h%g^  o^g^  ^>^^  The 
English  counterpart  avtk^  anciently,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  Promptorium  Parvulorum, 
lefU  more  generally  denoted  inversion  or 
perversion;  atoA;— end;  awk — stroke,  u  e. 
a  b€^ek  stroke  (Ital.  un  rwerso) ;  and  the  ad. 
jective  awktoard.  With  the  prefix  ^  il  be- 
came gawkf  j^Awkjh  left-handed,  clumsy,  evi. 
dendy  the  origin  of  gauche^  a  word  which 
has  greatly  distressed  the  French  etyinolo- 
gists.  The  common  German  term  /tidb  is 
apparently  connected  with  lenken^  to  bend, 
turn;  compare  lin^uof  obUqwu^  and  per- 
haps xixpMf,  \iitfifii.  The  Bavarian  deal  is 
remarkable  as  an  instance  of  the  interchange 
of  /  with  d^  parallel  with  ^f««  lacruma; 
dingua  (ap.  Varro),  lingua.  The  Belgic 
and  Lower  Saxon  hftef  l%chi^  luckUr^  show 
that  their  Enf^  sister  20/2  is  not  from  jesot, 
at  least  not  its  past  participle.  The  tnie 
origin  is  in  nubious — if  any  body  can  kon- 
et<iSy  connect  it  with  Ac(»i  aiM /(m(t,t  or  with 
the  root  of  the  German  litdc—we  hB?e  no 
great  objection.  The  Old  German  hrk  for 
nishes  an  etymon  not  only  for  alcorke^  awry, 
but  also  for  lurkf  latere^  clam  subducerese^ 
(compare  Belg.  slinky  leflf  with  our  slitik 
awayf)  for  lurck^  the  lateral  heave  of  aship* 
and  lurcher.  The  Bavarian  form  lurx  abo 
denotes  the  loss  of  a  double  game  at  canbi 
whence  our  term,  lose  one's  lurck — left  in 
the  lurch.  The  Gothic  hleiduma  is  m  the 
superlative  form  (compare  Lat.  dextimns); 
it  is  apparently  connected  with  the  Gnm 
and  IrMi  cr/i,  clith ;  Armoric  c/ef,  Ufl;  tba 
oM  German  A:M^  oblique ;  and  perfaapawilh 
KXhm^  K^Tist  and  eltpus.  The  form  viatitoff 
with  its  kindred— by  ftu*  the  most  pievaM 
in  OM  German,  Anglo«Saxon,  and  Seaodi* 
navian-^has  been  commonly  referred  to  osai 
defoeius.  We  sospact  k  to  be  the  SaoiCiit 
and  Bengali  toaw^  lefif  with  a  comparatiTe 


•  Pmow,  vir  mafooi,  aod  ^  ia  eljaMlo^  pi^ 
rom  videbat,  maket  left  the  pninary  ngnifiettioD  of 
9Ka\6tt  and  oblique  the  remotest,  an  evident  hyitr 
ron-pr  oteron  • 

t  Compare  X«^,  MUmoMI  (ft^  Ilaejuhiw> 


1896. 


jbMfh0^  IMtUMm* 


raffix.  AiOih  may  posnUy  be  cooiiected 
with  the  Welsh  asWf  aswyn  =  lefty  or  d9g^= 
oUique ;  but  however  this  may  be,  we  have 
little  doubt  that  asto  is  legidmately  descended 
from  the  Sanscrit  tawya.  Sckvmde^  a  term 
used  by  the  German  wagpners,  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Welsh  chwith. 

We  have  dwelt  a  Ittde  on  this  subject,  in 
order  to  show  thet  copiousness  of  the  Ger* 
manic  tongues,  and  the  connection  between 
the  difierent  branches  of  the  Ipdo-European 
fiunily. 

AuKBTB,  AwMTB. — ^Ameasurc  of  uncertain 
capacity,  from  anipkara,  a^^^o^. 

Though  this  etymon  has  the  sanction  of 
Ihre— a  name  never  to  be  mentioned  without 
respect — it  is  nevertheless  erroneous*  Aw- 
myr  is  the  German  eimery  denotbg  a  hudcel 
—Hand  a  liquid  measure  vaiyin^  in  capacity 
according  to  the  locality — anciently  einpar^ 
u  e.,  a  vessel  with  a  singJe  handle ;  conse. 
quently,  to  deduce  it  from  «pf)pirr— a  vessel 
with  two  handles — is  like  identifying  M2t>  with 
duet,  Tlie  real  counterpart  of  ofi^afivf  is  ^oM- 
par;  in  modem  Grerman  xuher  or  xober^  a 
large  double.handled  vessel  containing  eight 
eimers ;  in  Lower  Saxon  iOcer  and  UMe — 
whence  our  tub.  The  above  enrmologies 
wero  unknown  even  to  Adelung,  before  the 
publication  of  Uie  Old  High  Grerman  gk)88es. 

Ba,  Both. 

This  remarkable  word  is  made  the  vehicle 
fiur  two  very  unfortunate  guesses.  The 
Latin  to  i»  not  a  genitive  absolute  of  the 
Gothic  Aot  both,  hot  from  the  Sanscrit  dim ; 
io  Greek,  dropping  the  labial,  Hf ;  in  Zend 
and  Latin,  dropiung  the  dental,  Ma:  the  Ice. 
hndic,  more  ^Mil  to  its  origin,  exhibits  fou 
-^or ;  EngiiBh,  twice.  The  conjecture  that 
our  hiih  is  compounded  of  ia  +  <imi,  is  in- 
slantly  shown  to  be  impossible  by  the  German 
fiMrm  Uide^  oompaied  with  swet.  The  real 
geneidogy  of  heA  is  as  fbUows : — Sanscrit 
Mb'koj  uVkau  (whence,  inserting  the  liquid, 
Vf«i,  ambo^)  Lettish,  Mu  ;  Slavonic,  o^ 
iia;  Gotlucy  by  aphraresis,  da,  subsequently 
enlarged  into  hajoQu  (vid.  Ulphilas,  Matt.  ix. 
17,  Luc  V.  88.);  whence  the  Icelandic 
Ao^,  German  Mi2e,  Bavarian  haid^  bodj 
En^  ML    The  hypothesis  of  a  Gothic 

3'  '  1  of  the  Latin  language,  or  any  consid. 
e  portion  of  it,  may  be  easily  demon* 
strated  to  be  a  mere  chimera  :  the  languages 
are  connected,  not  by  descent,  but  collate- 
rally. 

Bawsikx).— 4Stoeaked  with  white  on  the 
free,  applied  to  horses  and  cattle. 

Dr.  JanneMm  refers  this  word  to  Ita).  d«2. 


zanOf  wkHe^wcM ;  while  Mr.  Stevenson  la. 
boriously  endeavors  to  trace  it  to  the  Tmc 
^lof  of  Belisarius.  The  readers  of  tiien* 
lucubratioiis  are  likely  to  be  in  the  same  pre« 
dicament  as  the  Breton  peasants  mentioned 
by  Madame  de  S^vign6,  who  thought  their 
cur6's  new  dock  was  the  gabdU^  until  they 
were  assured  that  it  was  the  jubOee.  The 
matter  Ues  on  the  surface.  Brock  is  a  bad. 
oer ;  AotMitt,  ditto ;  brock-faced  (ap.  Craven 
Glossary,  and  Brockett),  marked  with  white 
on  the  &ce  like  a  badger ;  bawtMdy  ditto. 
This  simple  analogy  weighs  more  with  us 
^lan  five  nondred  pages  from  die  Byzantine 
historians. 

Black-clock.— The  common  black-beetle. 
— HaUaauthire  CUouanf. 

The  word  clock — pecub'ar,  we  believe,  in 
tins  sense,  to  the  North-AogUan  district— is 
used  as  a  generic  term  for  all  cdeopterous 
insects:  ex.gr.diioimi.c/Ddfc,thecoc]ucha&r; 
lady-cloeky  the  lady.bird  {cocdmOa  eeptem 
punctata) ;  bracken-dockf  a  species  of  mek>. 
lon^iBit  willow^ciock ;  and  many  others.  This 
mi^  seem  a  mere  arbitrary  designation,  or 
local  perversion  of  some  more  legitimala 
term.  It  is,  however,  a  genuine  Germanio 
word,  and  of  remote  antiquity,  as  is  shown 
by  the  ancient  gloss  published  by  Grerbert— 
*chideichf  scarabeeus.'  It  appears  from 
Scbmeller,  that  kieleck  was  the  Bavarian 
appellation  for  the  ecarabtsue  stercorariuMf 
late  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  pre- 
servation  of  this  term  in  a  remote  English 
province  is  a  good  illustration  of  Ihre's  ex. 
cellent  aphorism — *  Non  enim  utyiM|^'  nas. 
cuntur  vocabuku' 

Both  Tacitus  and  Ptolemy  describe  the 
Angli  as  a  tribe  of  Suevi^  an  account  which 
we  believe  to  be  confirmed  by  the  numerous 
coincidences  between  the  dialects  of  South 
Grermany  and  thoseof  our  Anglian  and  Nor. 
thumbrian  counties.  Indeed,  we  have  our 
reasons  for  thinking  that  the  language  of  die 
^9i^j^  wasin  many  respects  more  a  German 
than  a  &uMm  dialect,  and  that  it  differed  from 
the  speecli  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Wessex, 
both  m  words  and  srammar.  We  expect 
that  the  publication  of  the  Durham  and  Rush. 
worthian  glosses  will  either  confirm  or  dis. 
prove  this  conjecture. 

Heldbb  or  EtjiBRt  sooner  (rather).— Per. 
haps  from  the  word  aU!er.--.JZgi^ax  Oloiamy, 
ap.  HurOer. 

*Er«fioXoy(a  y^toitorAml  The  cognato  lan- 
guages show  that  "kMer  is  the  true  orthogra. 
phy,  consequently  the  word  has  nothing  to  do 
with  old.  It  mi^  seem  most  obv^us  *■ 
refer  It  to  the  Icelandic  heBiur^pat»-j' 


Bt^tkkDiamu 


Hk 


dtotifvvUi  which  k  agreM  fM^jmateAy 
both  in  form  aad  meaaiDg.  But  so  fiiW 
BcandioaviaQ  fortkks  have  become  aatu- 
nliaed  ainoog  ui,  that  it  is  aafer  to  have 
lecoiine  to  the  Saxon  form  geJkddrtf  ab- 
anrdly  derived  by  Lye  from  kdaMf  to  heaL 
The  true  root  is  AaZcf--aco]iviB ;  Icelandic 
haldr.  Compare,  BuabiaUf  haldemf  a  decli. 
vity,  kaUemfto  slope ;  Upper  Austrian,  Mid* 
«r,  kiUcTj  rather,  sooner;  Grerman,  hM^ 
Attfii,  dec.  The  analogy  between  these  words 
and  the  Latin  c&mf^  prodms^  prodmiiSf  is 
sufficiently  evident,  both  in  the  primary  sense 
of  die  terms  as  attributes  of  nwtofial  oibjects, 
and  their  secondary  application  to  denote 
operations  or  affections  of  the  mind. 

Gab.—- To  cause,  make.— Jbmtejon,  BroekeiU 
Craven  Olog^ary* 

This  word  may  be  regarded  as  Ae  Shib- 
boledi  of  a  languaffe  whoUy  or  partially  Scan, 
dinavian.  Tl^  mrmans  and  Saxons  regu- 
kurlf  empby  Wutehenj  nuicafi,  which,  in  its 
tarn,  is  mdLnown  in  pure  Norse.  Chrmtf  to 
prepare,  used  by  Ottried,  has  been  long  ob- 
solete;  a  descendant,  however,  exists  in  ^«r^ 
SM,  to  tan  leather,  Ibrmeriy  garawen.  The 
root  of  the  kelandic  verb  g(fra  appears  to 
exist  in  the  Sanscrit  At£,  focere;  Persian, 
ktrden;  Greek,  k^^w;  Latin,  creo;  and  the 
msy  ^errq/^— Imper.  gerr. — undoubtedly  of 
Oriental  extraction.  Mr.  Boucher,  in  his 
lemarks  under  *  bamboozle,'  confounds  the 
gipsy  language  with  the  Jkuh  of  our  thieves 
and  eicl^ockets,  not  knowing  apparently 
that  this  remarkable  race  have  a  regulariy 
oonsbnieted  tongue,  with  eijD;ht  cases  to  its 
nouns,  and  more  inflections  for  its  verbs  than 
we  oursehes  can  boast  of.  We  are  not 
going  to  digress  into  an  analysis  of  it,  but 
sfew^  merely  observe  that  the  name  by  which 
they  caH  themselves,  ShUe^  {U  e.  people  of 
£SM,)  bean  an  odd  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  wicient  inhabitants  of  Lemnos,  the 
Zf»ru<  mffio^A^t  of  Homer,  commonly  sup- 
poeed  to  be  a  tribe  of  Pelasgi.  An  intrepid 
antiquary,  capable  of  seeing  a  long  way  into 
a  nmlstone,  might  patch  up  a  fititemity  be- 
tweeA  the  two,  by  some  such  process  as  the 
foDowing.  Ilie  Pelasgi  were  an  Oriental 
noe— 4he  ^(vrus  were  relasgians— Lemnos, 
the  place  of  their  abode,  was  the  workshop 
of  Vulcan — the  present  Sinte,  also  Oriental, 
have  from  time  immemorial  exercised  the 
trade  of  tinkers;  ergo,  &c.  As  Gobbet 
used  to  say— 40e  do  not  vouch  for  the  fact* 

L4TB,  or  Iauu— To  search  or  seek;  Ice- 
landic, kifta  [ieka].^BrockeU. 

Eectd !    This  word  wiD  enable  us  to  cor- 


leet— emMiaoqs  ialsfpialalioii  of  Sir  Tlii> 
trea:     . 

« Wha  wad  lesinges  loyC 
Tharf  him  ne  nirther  go'— 

which  laU  Dr.  Jamieson  renders  *  give  heed 
to.'  TTie  meaning  eviuently  is,  *He  who 
would  seek  after  falsehoods  needs  not  to  go 
any  further.'  The  term  hUj  familiar  to  Ac 
inlutbitants  of  the  English  nordiem  counties, 
is,  we  believe,  wholly  unknown  in  Scotland 
proper;  afibrding  a  presumptive  argument, 
that  the  poem  in  which  it  occurs  was  writteo 
to  the  south  of  the  Tweed.  This  we  believe 
to  have  been  the  case  with  several  other  me- 
trical  romances  usually  daimed  as  Scottiih. 
It  is  not  sufficient  for  those  who  make  thii 
claim  to  show  that  they  exhibit  many  woidi 
commonly  empbyed  in  ScoUamdf  unkss  tbcy 
can  also  produce  a  number  that  were  ne?er 
used  in  England* 

Lathe,  a  bam. — Crmen  Qlossary. 

Prom  the  Danish  2[ufe.  It  is  yell  known  Aat 
Chaucer  puts  this  word  in  the  mouth  of  one 
of  his  north  country  clerks  in  the  •  Reeve's 
Tale,'  vi^,  as  the  narrator  informs  us,  were 
of  a  town  hight  StroUier.  Dr.  JamieioD, 
deceived  by  me  Northumbrian  words  enu 
pkjyed  by  the  speakers,  boldly  chiims  diem 
as  Scots,  and  maintains  that  Strother  is  cer^ 
tainly  Anstruther  in  Fife.  We  say,  certaiily 
not ;  but,  as  Dr.  Whitaker  long  ago  observed 
in  his  Histoiy  of  Craven,  Long  Strother  in 
die  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  This  maybe 
proved,  tutor  ck&i,  by  die  word  lalhs  com, 
mon  in  Yorkshire  and  its  immedinte  borders, 
but  never  heard  in  Scotland*  Long  Strother, 
or  Longstroth'*'  dale,  is  nota  tamnj  but  a  d»*. 
truA^  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  deaneiy  of 
Crayen,  where  the  Northumbrian  dialect  re- 
ther  prepoinderatesover  the  Anghan.  Chauoer 
undoobtedlv  copied  the  language  of  some  ot» 
tive;  and  the  genevalaocnracy  with  wkichhs 
gives  it,  shows  that  he  was  an  attentive  ob^ 
server  of  all  that  passed  around  hnn. 

We  subjoin  an  extract  frooi  the  poem,  in 
order  to  give  our  readers  an  oppoitoni^  of 


•  This  apprilttMi  «KhMltac«fkMHjaiiiliB«f 
Goltio  and  Toutooie.  Stcot^sr  apptftst  to  Ikw 
originallT  been  StratkJUr,  the  long  valley  Tb» 
present  torm  is  a  good  example  or  the  Wskdm 
itetween  the  Celtic  and  Teatonie  idiom*.  Bj  ths 
wav  the  oddest  speetaieii  of  die  iumbKBg  of  t&sM 
dtileeto  that  we  krow  of  occunm  the  aameof  tki 
moantain  at  the  head  of  the  Yarrow,vis.  Mountkn^' 
Jerlaw. — Ben-Ymitt  or  Ben-Ferreio,  was  no  doubt 
the  old  CeltiMiame,  aad  tho  Bomanised  Ptofiaelih 
and  the  Danes  sosoessively  gave  the  Mont  and  the 
Lmot  both  of  which  saperflaities  are  now 
ill 


um. 


jBi^fiAiKiA^li. 
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coanaiing  soctthem  Md  m^rikdm  BigKih^ 
as  they  coexisted  in  te  fifWoith  eentury* 
It  18  iVom  a  MS.  diat  has  aBfer  beeii  om* 
lated ;  but  whieh  we  helieve  to  be  wteU  wor- 
thy the  attention  of  any  ftrtnre  editor  of  the 
Canterbury  Tales.  The  italics  denote  varia- 
tions from  the  printed  text  :— 

•John  highte  that  oon  and  Aleyn  h%hte  that 

other: 
Of  00  toun  were  thei  born  that  highte  Stro- 

ther, 
Ffer  in  the  north  I  can  not  tellen  where^ 
This  Aleyn  maketh  redy  al  his  gere— 
And  on  an  hors  the  sak  he  caste  anoon. 
Ff<Mrth  goth  Aleyn  the  clerk  and  also  John, 
With jgood  swerde  and  bokder  by  his  side. 
John  mewe  the  weye — hym  nodes  no  gide ; 
And  atte  noeUe  the  sak  a  down  he  laym. 
Aleyn  spak   first:   Al  heyle,   Sjrmond — in 

feyth— 
How  ihTO»  thi  ftiyre  daughter  and  thi  wyf  1 
ileyn  weloQiDe--quod  Symkyn^be  my  lyf— 
And^ohn  alK>— how  now,  wnat  dove  aeret 
By  God*  quod  John— Symond*  node  has  na 

pere. 
Hym  bihoves  to  serve  him  self  that  has  na 

swavn; 
Or  eUu  he  is  a  fbol  as  clerkes  sayn. 
Oar  maunciple  I  hope  he  wil  be  ded — 
8wa  tMrlD0f  hym  ay  nie  wances  hi  his  heed. 
And  therefore  is  I  oome  aad  eek  Aleyn^ 
To  gryade  oure  corn,  and  carye  k  ham 

agayiie. 
I  pray  vow  ipedes*  us  heihen  that  ye  may. 
It  shal  be  done,  quod  Symkyn,  by  my  fay ! 
What  wol  ye  done  while  it  is  in  nande  1 
By  God,  right  by  the  hoper  wol  I  stande, 
Q]ttod  John,  and  see  lum  gala  the  com  gas 


Yti  saugh  I  never,  by  my  fader  k3mne, 
How  that  the  hoper  wagges  til  aini  fra  1 
Aleyn  aoswerde— John  wil  ys  swa  ? 
Than  wil  I  be  bynethe,  by  my  crown, 
And  se  how  gates  the  mele  fiadles  down 
In  til  the  trough— that  sal  be  my  disport. 
Q^oi  Joftn^In  faith,  I  is  of  youre  sort— 
1  is  as  flle  a  meUer  as  iwv  ye. 

4r  «  *  *  » 

And  when  the  mele  is  sakked  and  ybounde, 
This  John  goth  out  and  fynt  his  hors  ^way— 
And  gan  to  crie,  harow,  and  wele  away  !— 
Our  hors  is  lost — Aleyn,  for  Godde's  bones, 
Stepe  on  thi  feet— come  of  man  attanes ! 
Alias,  oure  wardeyn  has  his  palfrey  lorn ! 
This  Aleyn  al  forgat  bothe  mele  and  com— 
Al  was  out  of  his  mynde,  his  housbonderie. 
What— whilk  way  IB  he  soon  T  he  gan  to  crie. 
The  wyf  come  lepjrnge  m  at  a  ren ; 
She  saide^Allas,  youre  hors  goth  to  the  fen 
With  wrkle  mares,  as  fhste  as  be  may  go. 
Umhanii  come  on  his  hand  HtM  hand}sam  so— 
^d  he  that  bH  sholde  have  knet  the  reyne. 
Alas,  quod  Jolm,  Alayn,  for  Criste's  peyne, 
Lay  down  thiswerde,  and  I  wU  myn  alswa ; 
I  is  All  m/l-'-'God  wat— as  is  a  ra— 
]^  Goddes  hevu  he  sal  nougt  scape  us  bathe. 


Whor  ne  hadfe  Hmm  p«i  the  euAimm 

lathe! 
n  hayl,  by  God,  A2ey%  thou  t»  IcNuie/ 


Appartalif  a 


CMMM  ^MF  9p0w^» 


Bzceptitigthftiahec^letefoaBaJblibefi  {beDce% 
swOf  hrn^  whiUce^  ofttoo,  capel — all  the  above 
provincialisms  ar^  siBl;  tfior^  or  less,  current 
m  the  north-west  part  of  Yorkshire.  Ndham 
(fi)y  frih  ^nes,  attanes,  ra,  bathe,  are  pure 
Northumbrian.  Wang  (cheek  or  temple) 
is  seldom  heard,  except  in  the  phrase  wtu^ 
tooth,  dena  molarh^  lU,  adj.,  for  had^-^aihe 
(barn^ — and  fond  ^fV>hshV— are  most  ite* 
quently  and  famfliia4y  used  in  the  West  Rid- 
ing,  or  rfB  immefiate  borders.  Several  of 
the  vari€B  hctumes  ore  preferable  to  die  cor- 
responding ones  in  the  printed  text,  espe. 
ciafly  the  une— 

*I  is  as  ill  a  m^er  as  m^  ye.' 

Now  Tvrwhitt's  reading  <  as  is  ye,'  is  a  vio- 
lation  oi*  idiom  which  no  Yorkshireman  woukl 
be  guilty  of.  The  apparently  ungrammati* 
cal  forms,  lis,  thou  if,  are  in  exact  accord, 
ance  with  the  present  practice  of  the  I^ims, 
who  inflect  their  verb  substantives  as  M^ 
lows: 


Shig. 
Jeger, 
Du  er, 
Haner, 

SH$ig. 
IV 
Thou  Is, 
He  is. 


In  Yorkshin, 


Ptur. 

Viere, 
I  ere, 
Deere, 

Pktr. 
Weare^ 
Ye  are. 
They  are. 


It  is  worth  observing,  that  the  West  Rid. 
ing  dialect  exhibits,  at  least,  as  great  a  pro- 
portion  of  Scandinavian  terms  as  the  speech 
of  the  more  northen  districts.  This  we 
regard  as  a  proof  that  Anf^an  and  Nor. 
thumbrian  were  distinct  dialects  prior  to  the 
Danish  invasion.  We  subjoin  a  specimen  of 
the  Northumbrian  dialect  as  it  existed  in  the 
fifteenth'  century,  extracted  from  a  poem* 
written  by  a  moak  of  Fountain^  Abbeys— 

<  In  the  bygynnysg  of  tho  lyf  of  man^ 
Nine  hundreth  wynteres  he  Iy£fed  than. 
Bot  swa  gret  elde  may  nan  now  here ; 
For  sithen  man's  life  become  shorter  i 
And  the  complexion  oi  ilka  man 
Is  sithen  febeler  than  was  than. 
Now  is  it  alther  febelest  to  se ; 
Tharfor  man's  life  behoves  short  be ; 
For  ay,  the  longer  that  man  may  lyffe. 
The  mair  his  lyffe  now  sail  him  greve. 
For  als  soon  as  a  man  is  alde^ 


•  Clavif  SoiMitie,  or  BkoUyne't  SkjUJeay  of 
Knowing,  by  John  do  Wagebjir— our  ■peonQoii  is 
from  a  pabUcatioo  by  W.  Urn.  Walier,  A  D. 
1816.  ^«  ^^^  , ^^^ 
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His  oonq^lfiBdoii   waxeg  wa^  and  cakle: 
Then  waxes  his  herte  herde  and  hevjrei 
And  his  heade  grows  febiil  and  dyme : 
His  waai  then  waxes  sek  and  sair, 
And  iiis  fooe  rouches  mair  and  mair. 

4r  4r  «  4r 

Of  Da  thing  thar  they  sail  have  nede ; 
And  without  any  manner  of  drede, 
Tiiai  sail  noght  ^Boe  as  men  fare  here^ 
Who  live  evermair  in  drede  and  were. 
For  here  baith  king  and  emperour 
Have  drede  to  tyne  thair  honour ; 
And  ilka  ryche  man  has  drede  alswa 
Wa  eudes  and  riches  0  fbrgae. 
Bot  Uiai  that  sail  sain  heaven's  blywe. 
Sail  never  dread  mat  joy  to  mysse: 
For  thai  sail  be  syker  jmoghe  thare, 
That  thair  joy  sail  last  ever  mare.' 

A  comparison  of  these  lines  with  the  ex- 
tracts from  Barbour  and  Wyntoun»  in  Elli9'8 

*  Specimens,'  will  show  the  similarity  of  the 
lai^fuage.  The  diction  of  the'  two  Scottish 
writers  is  in  several  respects  more  English 
than  that  of  the  Torkshireman. 

The  difference  between  the  northern  and 
midland  dialects  will  most  clearly  appear  on 
comparing  with  the  above  an  extract  from 
that  lately  recovered  and  highly  curious 
piece  of  antiquity,  *  Havebk  tiM  Dane ' — 

*  The  lond  he  token  under  fote, 
Ne  wisten  he  non  other  bote, 
And  helden  ay  the  rith  [  ]  • 
Til  he  komen  to  Grimesby. 

Than  he  komen  ther^  than  was  Grimded, 

Of  him  ne  haveden  he  no  red ; 

But  hise  children  alle  fyve 

Alle  weren  yet  on  live ; 

That  iul  &^  ayen  hem  neme, 

Hwan  he  wisten  that  he  keme. 

And  maden  ioie  swithe  mikeU 

Ne  weren  he  nevere  ayen  hem  fikel. 

On  knes  ^11  fiiy  re  he  pem  setten, 

And  Havelok  swithe  fayre  gretten, 

And  seyden,  *'  Welkome,  loverd  dere  I 

And  welkome  be  thi  ikyre  fere ! 

Blessed  be  that  Hka  thrawe, 

That  thou  hire  toke  in  Gode's  lawe! 

Wei  is  hus  we  sen  the  on  lyve, 

Thou  mithe  us  bothe  selle  and  yeve ; 

Thou  mayt  us  bothe  yeve  and  selle 

With  that  thou  wilt  here  dweUe. 

We  haven,  loverd,  alle  gode, 

Hors,  and  neth,  and  ship  on  flode, 

Gold,  and  silver,  and  michel  auchte, 

That  Grim  ure  fiider  us  bitawckte. 

Gold,  and  silver,  and  other  fe. 

Bad  he  us  bitaken  the. 

We  haven  shep,  we  haven  swin, 

Bi  leve  her,  loverd,  and  al  be  thin ; 

llio  shalt  ben  loverd,  thou  shalt  ben  syre. 

And  we  sholen  serven  the  and  hire ; 


•  Hiatns:  8b  F.  Maddmi  oonjeoturM  *««y.* 
Perhaps  « fit.*    Comp.  v.  9616, 19— 
« H«  Ibrea  Mfta  bi  the  •!», 
Til  he  eome  ney  it  Grimedri.* 


And  hure  s&stres  sbolen  do 
Al  that  ev«re  biddes  she ; 
He  sholen  hire  clothen,  washen*  and 
And  to  hondes  water  bringen ; 
He  sholen  bedden  hire  and  the, 
For  levedi  wile  we  that  she  be." 
Hwan  he  this  ioie  haveden  maked, 
Sithen  stikes  broken  and  kraked. 
And  the  fir  brouth  oa  brenne ; 
Ne  was  ther  spared  gos  ne  henne, 
Ne  the  hende,  ne  the  drake ; 
Mete  he  deden  plente  make, 
Ne  wantede  there  no  god  mete ; 
Wyn  and  ale  deden  he  fete, 
And  made  hem  glad  and  blithe ; 
Wesseyl  ledden  ne  fele  sithe.** 


It  would  lead  us  too  far  to  discuss  all  the 
dialectical  peculiarities  of  this  poem,  which 
is  on  many  accounts  one  of  the  most  le* 
markaUe  productions  of  its  class.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  it  is  written  in  a  wtuotd  dia. 
lect— more  Mercian  than  Manning's  Chroni- 
cle—more Anglian  than  Petra  Ptouhman— 
more  noitfiemihan  Gower'sCofdeasio  Arnao. 
tia— «nd  morestrongly  impregnated  with  Dan- 
ish than  any  known  work  of  the  same  period. 
This  blending  of  difierent  forms  renders  it 
probable  that  the  author  was  a  native  of  Bait 
Derbyshire  or  Leicestershire,  where  die  Mer- 
eian  and  Middle  Angtian  meet,  and  where 
there  was  a  powerful  Danish  colony  during 
many  years.  The  Scandinavian  tinctoie 
appears,  not  only  in  individual  words,  but  in 
various  grammatical  inflexions,  and  most  re- 
markably in  the  dropping  of  the  final  d  after 
liquida— ^A^  kel^  Aon,  bihel — ^which  ezacdj 
accords  with  the  present  pronunciatioB  of 
the  Danes.  The  confusions  between  aspi- 
rates and  non-aspirates,  genersAy  reputed  as 
cockneyism — hure  (our),  hende  (duck,  Dan. 
ish  aandy  Germ,  ente^)  etr,  ether^  is,  for  hetr, 
hether^  his — is  common  to  the  vulgar  through- 
out  the  midland  counties.  The  mixture  of 
dialects  is  sometimes  exhibited  in  the  same 
words;  for  example,  cork  (husbandman) 
and  kist  (chest)  are  Anslian  forms,  and  the 
equivalents  cherle^  chist,  Mercian. 

We  add  a  short  specimen  of  the  present 
vulgar  dialect  of  Cleveland;  bdng  Marge- 
ry Moorpoot's  reasons  for  leaving  Madam 
Shrillpipes'  service  :-— 

*  Marry— because  she  ommost  flytad  an' 
scau'ded  me  oot  o*  my  wits.  She  war  f  ar- 
rantest  scau'd  'at  ever  I  met  wi'  i'  my  boon 
days.  She  had  sartainly  sike  a  tongue  m 
never  war  V  ony  woman's  h6&d  but  her  awn. 
It  wad  ring,  nnff,  ring,  like  a  larum,  fraa 
mom  to  neet  Then  she  wad  put  hersei  into 
sike  flusters, 'at  her  f6&ce  war  as  black  as  t' 
reckon  creuke.  N«ft,  for 't  matter  o*  that,  I 
war  nobbut  reetly  sarra'd;  fiur  I  war  tell'd 
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■finehand  bj  some  Tani  afooaible  fowkt  'at 
she  war  a  mere  doDnot.** 

The  resemblance  to  Scotch  is  sufficiently 
obvious.  The  following  is  a  short  sample 
(A  the  Craven  dialect.  The  interlocutors  are 
deploring  the  ignorance  of  some  grouse- 
shooters,  who  did  not  know  what  to  make  of 
Yorkshire  oat-cakes : — 

*Qtle$.  Thou  sees  plainly  how  th'  girt 
ibnlin  did'nt  Icen  what  hawer  cakes  war. 

« Bricfeef .— Noa,  barn,  he  teuk  'em,  as  they 
hdd  ot  fle&k,  for  round  bits  oleather  I  ax'd 
him  to  taste  it ;  and  mea  taks  up  H  beesom 
start,  potters  yan  down  an'  keps  it  i'  my  ap- 
pron.  He  then  nepp'd  a  lile  wee  nooken  on% 
not  t'  validum  o'  my  thoum  naal,  an'  splut- 
terred  it  out  aseean,  gloarinff  fifin  he  war  puz- 
zom'd,  an'  efier  aw  1  could  say,  I  cudnt 
counsel  t'  other  to  taste  avOier  itorsomeban- 
nooks.'f 

It  will  be  peroeived  that  the  abore  is 
JVofM-Craveo,  and  slightly  tinctured  with 
Noftbumbriao*  The  proper  Anglian  terms 
lor  ktni  seeOf  j^on,  gin^  of  M«r<-— are  ktiaw; 
96a;  one  (proa.  106m);  as  if;  awlher. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  Lancashire  dialect, 
we  give  Collier's  esocellent  apok)gue  of  the 
taik>r  and  the  hedgehos ;  just  premising  that 
the  sage  light  of  the  vwage  there  pouitrayed 
is  meant  as  an  emblem  of  a  rtoietoeu 

*  A  toalyer  i'  Crummil'f  time,  war  thrung} 
poo'ing  turmets  in  his  pingot,  an'  fund  an  ur- 
chon  ith'  had-lond  re&n ;  he  glender'd  at  't 
lung,  boh  cou'd  mey  nowt  on't.  He  whoav'd 
his  whisket  owrH,  runs  who&m,  an'  teUs  his 
neighbours  he  thowt  in  his  guts  'at  he'd  ibnd 
a  tmng  at  God  newer  mode  eawt ;  for  it  had 
nother  h^&d  nor  tele,  hood  nor  hough,  midst 
ncHT  66nd.  Loath  to  believe  this,  hoave  a  do- 
zen on  'em  wou'd  geaw  t'  see  if  they  cou'd'n 
mey  shift  to  gawm  it ;  hot  it  capt  'em  aw ; 
for  they  newer  a  won  on  'em  e'er  soigh  th* 
like  afore.  Then  theyd'dn  a  keawnsu,  an' 
th'*  eend  on  't  wur,  'at  tey'dn  fetch  a  lawm, 
fitwse,  owd  felly,  bet  an  elder,  'at  ooulM  tell 
ojrtch  thing,  for  they  look'nt  on  him  as  th' 
hammel  sc^ance,  an'  theawt  he'r  fuller  o'  leet 
than  a  glow-worm's  tele.  When  they'dn 
towd  him  th'  kese,  he  stroa'kd  his  b6&rd, 
sowghd  an'  order'd  th'  wheelbarrow  wi'  th' 
spon  new  trindle  to  be  focht.  Twur  done, 
an'  they  beawld'n  him  awey  to  th'  urchon  in 
a  crack.  He  gloftrd  at  t  a  good  while,  droyd 
his  bMrd  deawn,  an'  wawted  it  ow'r  wi'  his 
crutch.  *^  Wheel  me  abeawt  agen  o'  th'  to- 
ther  side,"  saki  he,  •«  for  it  sturs— en' by  that 
k  sufd  be  idiick."    Then  he  dons  his  specta- 


*  From  the  fiurce  of  the  Register  Office. 
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clef,  steared  at  t  agaoi  an'  sowgfaing  said, 
^'Breether,  its  summot;  boh  feather  Adam 
nother  did  nor  cou'd  kerson  it— whed  me 
whoam  agen."  '♦ 

This  resembles  An^ian  more  than  Northum- 
brian — but  is  sufficiently  distinct  from  both. 
The  shibboleth  of  the  three  dialects  is  hausCf 
which  the  Northumbrbm  pronounces  honsej 
the  North  Anglian  hdoose — ^nearly  like  au  in 
the  Italian  flauto — and  the  inhabitant  of 
South  Lancashire  in  a  way  quod  Uteris  di» 
eere  non  est — but  generally  represented  in 
print  by  keawse. 

We  know  no  better  slpecimen  of  the  genu- 
ine West  of  England  dialect  than  Robert  of 
Gloucester's  Chronicle.  The  present  Som- 
ersetshire and  Devonshire  are  more  barba- 
rous  and  unfframmatical  than  the  northern 
dialects — and  their  distinguishing  peculiari- 
ties are  well  known. 

We  could  extend  our  remaiks  on  every 
branch  of  this  copious  subject  to  a  pouch 
greater  length,  but  the  above  may  suffice 
speciminis  gratid.  We  have  perhaps  al- 
ready given  our  readers  cause  to  twit  us 
with  the  /tiK^r  dYi¥  of  the  Grecian  safe,  and  to 
tell  us  that  our  hicubrations  on  the  barba- 
risms of  our  provinces  are  about  as  accepta- 
ble to  the  public,  as  the  Antiquary's  disser- 
tation on  Quicken's-bog  was  to  the  Earl  of 
Glenallan.  However  greatly,  therefore,  we 
may  long  to  prove  that  dreigk  (tedious)  is 
closely  related  to  ^Xcx^>  and  mt  leemers^  a 
north-country  phrase  for  ripe  nuts,  profound- 
ly referred  l^  our  gk)ssarists  to  les  m&rs^  is 
more  nearly  akin  to  leprosy^  we  shall  for  the 
present  be  silent  about  these  and  other  mat- 
ters of  similar  importance.  As  Fontenelle 
observes,  a  man  whose  hand  is  full  of  truths, 
will,  if  he  is  discreet,  often  content  himself 
with  opening  his  little  finger. 


Art.  lY.—Pale^s  Natural  Theology  Il- 
lustrated. Part  L  A  Discourse  of  Na- 
tural neology,  shomng  the  Nature  of 
the  Evidence  and  the  Advantages  of  the 
Study.  By  Henry  Lord  Brougham,  P. 
R.S.,  and  Member  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Prance.  12mo.  pp.  296.  Lon- 
don.    1885. 

The  hnporcance  of  Natuml  Theology  to  our 
present  happiness  and  our  future  hopes,  with 
Its  intimate  connection  widi  Divine  revelation, 
invests  it  with  a  decided  superionty  to  every 
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J  fubjoet  of  seieiiliife  inquiry.    Wlieiioe 

am  II  Whence  the  sysCem  to  which  I  be- 
long?  Am  I  Ae  6ffiipring  of  chancCi  or 
blind  necessity  ?  Or,  am  f  the  creature  of 
an  omnipotent  and  intelligent  Power?  If 
the  latter  alternative  be  true,  have  I  been 
thrown  into  existence  to  be  the  sport  of  acci- 
dent, neglected  and  forgotten  hy  the  Being 
who  made  me  ?  Or,  a^i  I  at  all  times  undef 
the  guardianship  of  bis  parental  and  omnis- 
cient eye?  And,  when  the  brief  period  of 
my  existence  here  is  completed,  what  is  then 
to  be  my  future  destiny  ?  Am  I  to  perish 
for  ever,  or  is  there  something  within  me 
which  wQl  never  die  ?  These  are  questions 
which  rouse  our  most  eager  curiosity.  They 
interest  the  feelings  of  every  human  being,  if 
exalted  but  a  little  above  the  animal  in  the  com* 
mon.  They  are  (questions  in  comparison  with 
which  all  others  smk  into  utter  insignificance. 

To  explam  the  nature  of  that  evidence, 
on  which  the  science  of  Natural  Theolo|;y 
rests,  and  to  illustrate  the  advantages  with 
which  the  study  of  it  is  accompanied,  are  the 
two  great  objects  of  the  Discourse  before  us. 

Lord  Broucham  begins  with  observiQg, 
that  all  the  objects  of  miman  knowledge  are 
usually  divided  into  two  classes ;  first,  those 
which  we  know  by  external  and  internal 
sense ;  and,  second,  those  which  we  know 
by  a  process  of  reasoning.  7?his  classifica- 
tion he  endeavors  to  prove  to  be  incorrect ; 
and  he  contends,  that  it  is  by  a  process  of 
reason  only,  founded  on  those  two  other 
sources  of  iiflbrmation,  that  we  attain  the 
knowledge  of  external  objects.  In  order  to 
establish  the  truth  of  this  position,  he  adduces 
hght,  air,  and  caloric,  as  clxar  and  incontro- 
vertible proofs.  He  says  that  we  do  not  see 
l^h^  but  only  infer  its  existence  by  a  pro- 
cess of  reasoning;  and  'to  know  its  laws,' 
he  observes,  *  requires  a  still  more'  compli- 
Gated  process  of  reasoning.'  'We  know 
not,'  he  says,  'the  existen'be  of  caloric, 
as  a  separate  substance,  but  by  reason  and 
analogy ;  nor  that  of  air,  but  by  a  similar 
process.'  Thus  writes  the  author.  Now, 
oe  it  observed^  that  it  is  not  with  the  laws  of 
light,  of  air*  or  of  caloric — ^which  it  requires 
experience,  observation,  and  reason,  to  as- 
certain— ^^lat  we,  as  opposing  his  theory,are 
at  jppetent  concemed ;  but  with  the  simple 
existence  of  external  objects.  We  ask*  tlien, 
how  does  reason  aid  us  in  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge  of  that  simple  existence  ?  We  shall 
suppose,  with  Lord  Brougham,  that  our 
sense  of  sight  is  afl^ed.  Does  reason 
teach  us  the  cause  ?  Certainly  not.  The 
cause  is  learned  by  experience ;  and  what  is 
experience,  but  the  repeated  testimony  of 
sense?  But,  says  our  author,  'It  is  an 
inference  of  reason,  that  the  aflbction  ofl 


sense  nrast  have  kad  a  cause.*  From  wfast 
premises,  we  ask,  does  reason  arrive  at  tiiis 
conchision  ?  WOl  he  rq>]y,  that  it  Lb  a  selfl 
evident  and  incontrovertible  truth,  that  evenr 
effect  must  have  a  cause?  It  is  granted. 
But  it  is  obvious,  that  the  sensation  must  fint 
be  proved  to  be  an  effect,  and  then,  but  not 
before,  by  a  necessity  of  relatbn  a  cause 
will  follow.  But  we  shall  suppose  that  he 
abandons  the  axiom,  as  carrying  vrith  ittbe 
appearance  of  a  petUio  priMcipii^  and  thtt 
he  urges, '  For  every  change,  there  must  be 
a  cause.'  How,  we  ask,  has  he  leaned 
this  maxim?  Can  it  be  proved  by  aiga. 
roent?  or  will  the  author  expkun  to  as  £al 
process  of  reasoning  by  which  we  arrive  at 
this  position ;  for,  be  it  observed,  he  does 
not  speak  of  reason,  as  merely  that  source 
of  knowledge  which  aas  been  termed  com« 
mon  sense,  whence  are  derived  all  our  pri- 
mary truths,  but  that  faculty  by  which,  *  from 
things  known,  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of 
things  unknown.'  Now  we  crave  leave  to 
repeat  our  question-r-by  what  proceis  of 
reasoning  does  Lord  Brougham  learn,  thM 
for  every  change  there  must  be  a  caosel 
The  trutfi  of  the  -maxim  we  do  not  dispute, 
but  we  desire  to  know  die  argument  or  the 
proo£  If  k  be  of  an  abstrtu^  natitre,  we 
are  earnestly  desurous  to  learn  it;  Ibr  we 
candidly  confess  that  we  have  no  ooneepcioa 
of  its  possibility,  If  it  be  an  appeal  to  ex> 
perience,  does  not  the  experience  (o  which 
the  appeal  is  made,  imply  a  belief  in  fte 
existence  of  external  objects  ?  Can  we  have 
any  notion  of  chinge  as  proceeding  from 
some  cause  external  to  ouvselve*,  witbmAthe 
belief  of  any  thing  external?  It  is  erideot 
that  the  existenoe  of  external  oljects  mmt 
be  believed — ^before  reason,  or  even  eommos 
sense,  can  judge  or  determine. 

Possibly  it  may  be  said  that  our  seosei 
furnish  us  with  a  knowledge  of  the  qualities 
only,  but  with  no  notkm  of  the  substance  of 
external  ol^ects,  and  that  the  fetter  is  s^ 
qvired  by  a  process  of  reasoning.  We  ask, 
what  is  substance,  «s  know«ible  byus,battf 
assemblage  or  group  of  qualities  and  proper- 
ties? Abstract  these,  and  where  is  tne  sab- 
stance  ?  Deprive  matter  of  length,  breadth, 
and  thickness,  and  what  is  there  left  for  us 
lo  perceive?  An  exleinai  object  can  be 
known  to  us  by  its  finalities  oinly;  «ad  of 
these  our  senses  give  us  direct  inibnnitioo. 
No  process  of  reasonmg  is  roquited. 

His  lordfdiip  subjoins  a  note,  in  which  be 
proceeds  still  farther — advancing  a  doctrine 
truly  paradoxical,  and  resting  on  nodiing  but 
a  palpable  fallacy.  Having  bravely  denied 
that  our  senses  are  neoeasary  to  make  us 
acquainted  with  an  external  worM,  be  next 
maintains  that,  wMwut  tfmr  aid,  we  migfat 
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possibly  acquire  a  knowledge  of  numerical 
leladonsy  and  become  expert  arithmeticians 
and  algebraists*  He  says,  *  that  the  whole 
science  of  numbers  could,  bypossibili^,  have 
been  discovered  by  a  person  who  had  never 
10  his  life  been  out  of  a  dark  room,  and 
whose  limbs  had  been  so  confined  that  he 
had  never  even  touched  his  own  body,  and 
had  never  heard  a  sound  ;  for  the  primitive 
kieas  of  numbers  might,  by  possibility,  have 
^gge^^  themselves  to  ms  mind,  and  been 
made  the  grounds  of  all  further  calculations.' 
He  then  triumphantly  asks,  *  What  becomes 
now  of  idl  otur  knowledge  depending  on  the 
senses?'  We  answer:  it  is  just  where  it 
was  before  tke  question  was  put.  Is  an  ar- 
gument having  no  better  founoation  than  bare 
possibility  to  be  received  as  conclusive  evi- 
deace  of  a  fact?  We  shall  say  nothing  of 
the  author's  'primitive  ideas  of  numbers,' 
though  we  could  say  much  on  this  subject ; 
nor  oif  his  further  calculations,'  having  heard 
Qothing  of  his  previous  calculations ;  but  we 
must  take  the  liberty  to  ask,  whence  is  the 
presumed  suggestM)n  of  ideas  to  originate  ? 
It  must  have  some  cause.  Secondly,  how 
came  it  to  escape  the  author's  attentu>n  that 
hearing,  seeing,  and  louchinff  are  not  our 
only  senses?  have  we  not  &o  taste  and 
smell  ?  And  did  it  not  occur  to  him  that,  in 
the  absence  of  the  three  first,  we  might  ac- 
quire the  notk>n  of  number  by  the  aid  of  ei- 
dier  <^the  two  last  ?  Whenever  a  part  shall 
be  equal  to  a  whole,  the  author's  reasoning 
will  be  legitimate. 

*So,'  he  continues,  *of  the  existence  of 
mind ;  and  although  undoubtedly  the  process 
of  reasoning  is  here  the  shortest  of  all,  and  the 
least  liable  to  deception,  yet  so  connected  are 
all  the  phenomena  with  those  oi  body,  that  it 
^requires  a  process  of  abstraction,  alien  from 
the  ordinary  habits  of  most  men,  to  bepersuad- 
ed  that  we  have  more  undeniable  evidence  of 
its  separate  existence,  than  we  even  have  of 
the  separate  existence  of  the  body.' 

It  is  not  by  any  process  of  reasoning  that 
we  become  acquainted  with  ourselves,  but  by 
consck>ushess.  It  is  thus  we  know  that  we 
exist,  that  we  feel,  that  we  perceive,  that  we 
imagme,  that  we  remember,  that  we  reason, 
that  we  will.  To  this  knowledge  the  rational 
faculty  contributes  nothing*  But  Lord 
Brougham  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that 
the  imnd  is  a  distinct  substance,  and  wholly 
dissimilar  to  the  body.  His  argument,  there, 
fore,  can  be  pertinently  addressed  to  those 
only  who  yield  their  assent  to  his  assump- 
tion;— ^nor  wfll  even  they  generally  admit 
wbdt  be  affirms,  that  we  have  *  more  undeni- 
able evidence'  of  mind  than  of  body  as  dis- 
tinct substances,  and  that  we  attain  a  knowl- 
edge  of  the  former  by  a  shorter  process  of 
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reasoning  than  that  of  the  latter.  Now,  (T 
his  assumptk>n  were  as  demonstrably  true  as 
he  represents,  wo  should  acknowledge  that 
the  means  by  which  we  arrive  at  die  fact 
would  furnish  an  apposite  illustration  of  hb 
doctrine  of  classification.  But  a  controver* 
tist  trifles  with  his  readers  when  he  groundf 
his  argument  on  the  assumption  of  a  theory 
which  is  denied  by  many,  and  doubted  by 
more.  We  must  observe,  also,  that  it  is  al- 
ways understood  that  the  clearer  the  evidence 
in  favor  of  any  truth,  and  the  shorter  the  ar- 
gument  from  which  it  is  concluded,  the  firmer 
is  the  conviction,  and  the  more  general  is  the 
belief.  If,  then,  we  have  <  more  undeniable' 
evidence  of  mind  as  a  distinct  existence  than 
of  body,  and  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  the 
former  by  *  a  shorter  process'  than  that  by 
which  we  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  latteri 
we  desire  to  know  how  the  author  can  ac- 
count for  these  two  facts :  1st.  That  meta- 
physicians and  physiologists,  incomparably 
his  superiors  in  all  phik>sophk^  acquire- 
ments, have  been  so  blind  as  not  to  perceive 
what,  according  to  liim,  is  a  fact  more  evident 
than  the  existence  of  the  body  ?  2d.  That 
all  believe  in  our  corporeal  existence,  and,  as 
the  author  himself  acknowledges,  are  com- 
polled  to  believe  it,  and  that  many  have  no 
notion  of  an  immaterial  principle  in  man, 
and  deny  its  existence  ?  These  two  unques- 
tional  facts  are  directly  opposed  to  the  au- 
thor's  two  propositions.  .  The  truth  is,  he 
confounds  the  power  of  thinking,  which  we 
know  immediately  through  consciousness, 
with  the  existence  of  nvnd  as  a  separate  sub- 
stance, as8uq)ing  that  they  are  one  and  the 
same  thing.  Though  we  ourselves  are  firm- 
ly  persuaded  of  the  immateriality  of  the  hu- 
man soul,  yet,  knowing  that  this  dootrine  has 
many  opponents,  we  should  hardly  venture 
to  adduce  it,  on  an  occasion  like  this,  even 
for  the  purpose  of  illustnikion — ^fiur  less  as  the 
foundation  of  our  ailment  in  fiivor  of 
theism. 

That  we  arrive,  then,  as  the  author  main- 
tains, at  the  knowledge  of  an  external  worid 
by  a  process  of  reasoning,  we  express^ 
deny ;  and  the  ilkistration  or  argument  re- 
ferring to  the  separate  existence  or  mind  will 
avail  nothing  with  pose  who  reject  his  as- 
sumption of  an  immaterial  substance  in  man. 
We  consider,  therefore,  that  Lord  Brougham 
has  entirely  Med  in  his  attempt  to  prove  the 
incorrectness  of  the  common  classineatbn  of 
the  objects  of  human  knowled^. 

Hie  second  section  of  this  Discourse  is  en- 
tided  '  Comparison  of  the  Physu»l  Branch  of 
Natural  Theology  with  Physics.'  On  the 
extreme  vagueness  and  obscmrity  of  this  title 
we  shall  offer  no  remarks.  Its  meaning  may 
be  collected  from  a  perusal  of  the  section ; 
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.but  it  required  more  penetration  than  w«  can 
boast,  to  extract  it  from  the  words.  He  in- 
troduces  it  with  observing,  that  *  the  two  in- 
quiries, that  into  tun  na;ure  and  constitution 
of  the  univei-se,  and  that  into  the  evidence  of 
design  which  it  displays,  are  not  only  closely 
allied,  but,  to  a  considerable  extent^  are  iden 
tical.'  Wc  should  have  been  glad  if  Lord 
B.  had  defined  the  extent  and  marked  its 
limits ;  for  we  believe  that  the  whole  phe» 
noOTCwa  of  nature  evince  the  existence  of  cui 
Intelligent  Cause.  But,  be  the  affinity  be- 
tween  the  two  inquiries  what  it  may,  and  to 
whatever  extent  they  may  be  deemed  identi- 
cal, we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  his  Lordship's 
observations  on  this  part  of  the  subject  be- 
tray more  doubt  and  uncertainty,  than  seem 
consistent  with  a  firm  |>ersuasion  of  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  own  views.  He  says  (p.  28) 
•  that,  '  it  is  a  truth  in  physics,  that  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  eye  to  refract  light,  and  to 
make  it  converge  to  a  focus  on  the  retina, 
together  with  a  combination  of  its  lenses, 
render  it  an  achromatic  instrument.'  He 
then  adds,  <  if  this  is  nof  also  a  truth  in  the- 
ology, it  is  a  position  from  which,  by  the 
shortest  possible  process  of  reasoning,  we 
arrive  at  a  theological  truth ;  namely,  that 
the  instrument  so  successfully  performing  a 
given  service  by  ineans  of  this  curious  struc- 
ture, must  have  been  formed  with  a  knowl- 
edge  of  the  properties  6f  light.' 

Here  he  seems  doubtful  whether  the  po- 
sition, that  the  eye  is  an  achromatic  instru- 
ment, be,  or  be  not,  a  truth  in  natural  theol- 
ogy.  A  few  lines  afterwards  he  pronounces 
it,  without  any  hesitation  or  hypothetical 
qualification,  to  be  a  truth  cpmmon  both  to 
physical  and  theological  science.  At  p.  32, 
again,  he  savs :,  <  The  mechanical  construe 
tion  of  a  bird's  egg  is  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  dynamics  and  of  motion.'  *  This,' 
he  observes,  *  leads  by  a  single  step  to  a  truth 
in  natural  theok>gy.'  Here  we  find  the  phy- 
sical fact  expressed  witliout  any  doubt,  not 
as  a  truth  m  theology,  but  as  conducting  us 
to  such  a  truth.  At  p.  49,  again,  he  says, 
that  *  theological  investigatioin  forms  a  branch 
of  phvfflcal  science.'  At  one  time  he  is 
douDtnil  whether  the  ph3r8ical  fact  be  a  theo- 
k^cal  truth ;  at  anotl\er  time  he  affirms, 
without  doubt  or  hesitation,  this  to  be  its  char- 
octer;  and,  on  a  third  occasion,  he  says, 
that  It  merely  leads  to  a.  truth  in  Uie  science 
of  theology.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  ap- 
prehend an  author  who  writes  so  kx>sely,  and 
who,  by  the  aid  of  a  litde  ambidexterity, 
may  contrive  to  elude  one's  grasp ;  but,  if 
we  may  jud^  here  from  the  general  tenor  of 
his  observations,  we  are  warranted  in  con- 
eluding,  that  he  intends  to  affirm  that  the 
propositioiks  b  physics  are  propositions  also 


in  theology,  and  conversely.  At  p.  32  he 
explicitly  refers  them  to  one  and  the  same 
class  ;  for  he  expressly  states,  that  the  two 
positions,  namely,  *  that  the  mechanism  of  the 
eye  serves  the  purposes  of  vision,'  and  'that 
it  was  contrived  for  this  purpose,'  are  *  strict- 
ly positions  in  physical  science.' 

If  its  contrivance,  then,  be  a  fact  in  phy- 
sics,  it  is'self-evident  that  there  must  be  a  con- 
triver ;  and  the  existence  of  a  contriver,  or 
Deity,  must  be  a  fact  in  phjf^ics.  This  view 
of  the  subject  we  pronounce  to  be  unphDo- 
sophical.  We  deny  that  any  fact  can  he 
properly  termed  a  physical  fact,  which  is  not 
a  phenomenon  in  the  physical  world.  We 
can  neither  admit  that  the  existence  of  a  con- 
triver of  the  eye  is  a  Tact  in  physics,  or  the 
structure  properly  a  fact  in  natural  theok)gy. 
We  call  man's  hatred  of  oppression  a  moral 
feeling ;  that  he  detests  a  tyrant  is  a  moral 
truth ;  and  tliat  he  resists  tyranny  is  an  his- 
torical fact ;  but  whatever  name,  in  common 
parlance,  may  be  given  to  his  hatred  of  op- 
pression, a  moral  feeling  cannot,  in  a  scien- 
tific  view,  be  properly  called  an  historical 
fact — though  the  existence  of  the  feeling 
may  be  learned  from  historical  evidence. 
We  perceive  a  chronometer,  a  steam-engine, 
or  a  spinning  machine ;  our  perception  may, 
with  little  impropriety,  be  termed  a  physi<^ 
fact ;  but  our  reference  of  these  instruments 
to  the  ingenuity  of  machinists  is  not  a  fact  in 
physics,  but  in  metaphysics-^  the  philoso- 
phy of  mind. 

Lord  Brougham  proceeds  to  specify  sev- 
eral astronomical,  zoological,  and  anatomical 
phenomena,  as  evidences  of  an  intelb'gent 
cause  ;  namely,  the  composition  of  a  bird's 
egg  so  contrived  that  in  every  position  of  the 
e^  the  chick  is  uppermost---tbe  web-foot  of 
a  water-fowl  acting  as  a  paddle — the  noe- 
chanism  of  the  larynx,  keeping  the  windpipe 
closed  by  a  valve,  while  the  food  passes  over 
it — and  the  structure  of  the  planetary  sys- 
tem. After  adverting  to  the  subserviency 
of  certain  organs  to  certain  purposes,  ana 
briefly  noticing  the  planetary  system,  as 
evincing  an  arrangement  productive  of  order 
and  stability,  he  observes — 

•The  position,  which  we  reach  by  a  strict 
process  of  mduction,  is  common  to  natural 
philosophy  and  natural  thedogy,  namely, 
that  a  ^ven  organ  performs  a  given  fUnctioi^ 
or  a  {;iven  arrangement  possesses  a  certain 
stabibty  by  its  a&ption  to  mechanical  laws. 
We  have  said,  that  the  process  of  reasoning 
is  short  and  easy  by  which  we  arrive  at  the 
doctrine  more  peculiar  to  natural  thedogfi 
namely,  that  some  power  acquainted  wUh^  and 
aclir^  under,  the  knowledge  of  mechamcal  tot, 
fashioned  the  organ  with  the  intention  of  hav- 
ing the  function  pj^rformed,  cr  constructed 
the  system  so  that  it  might  endure.'— p.  43. 
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He  had  previooaly  satdy  <  that  the  egg  of  a 
bird  must  have  been  formeil  by  some  hand 
skilful  in  mechanics,  and  acting  under  the 
knowledge  of  dynamics.'  The  conception, 
to  which  such  phraseology  naturally  leads,  is 
degrading  to  the  majesty  of  the  Divine  Being. 
To  represent  Him  as  acting  under  a  know- 
ledge of  his  own  laws  is  absurd ;  to  repre* 
sent  Him  as  conforming  to  laws  not  emanat- 
ing from  Himself  is  impious.  Such  language 
is  strictly  applicable  to  a  human  machinist, 
incapable  of  altering  the  essential  nature  of 
a  single  particle  of  matter,  and  who  must  ac- 
commodate his  plans  and  operations  to  laws 
with  which  he  becomes  acquainted,  but  which 
he  cannot  either  change  or  control.  It  may 
be  adopted,  also,  with  sufficient  consistency 
by  the  hyloist,  who  believes  in  the  eternity  of 
matter,  and  all  its  properties,  as  independent 
on  Deity ;  but  it  seems  to  us  highly  unbecom- 
ing in  any  Christian  theist  to  speak  of  the 
Deity  in  the  same  terms ;  as  if  the  laws  of 
nature  were  not  all/>f  His  appointment,  as  if 
they  had  an  ori^  independent  on  His  will, 
and  as  if  to  their  independent  existence  and 
operation,  availing  Himself  of  his  acquired 
knowledge  of  their  nature,  He  were  con- 
strained to  conform. 

Lord  Brougham  observes,  that  it  is  by  in- 
ductUm  that  we  arrive  at  the  knowledge  that 
a  certain  organ  performs  a  given  function, 
so  it  is  by  miuctum  we  learn  that  some  pow. 
er,  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  vision,  fashion 
ed  the  organ  for  that  purpose.      Now,  as  he 
has  undertaken  to  explain  (he  nature  of  the 
aridence  on  which  the  science  of  theology 
rests,  the  reader  naturally  expects,  and  has  a 
right  to  require,  that  the  explanation  shall  be 
clear,  and  that  the  author's  view  of  it  shall  be 
established  by  illustration  and  argument.  But 
how  is  he  disappointed  when,  instead  of  elu- 
cidation, he  fmds  nothing  but  assertion,  or 
perhaps  a  question,  intended  it  would  seem, 
to  be  equivalent  to  an  argument!    ^  Is  not 
Ihis  last  process,'    sa^  Lord    Brougham, 
*  namely,  Aat  by  which  we  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  a  being,  acting  upon  the  know- 
ledge of  certain  laws,  and  fashioning  an  or- 
gan for  a  certain  purpose,  as  much  one  of 
strict  induction  as  that,  by  which  wo  arrive 
at  the  knowledge  that  a  given  organ  performs 
a  given  function  V    Has  lord  B.  shown  that 
ihe  process  is  by  induction  7    He  has  asserted 
it.     Has  he  unfolded  the  process  1  or  has  he 
specified  the  individual  fiicts  ?     We  perceive 
nothing  but  dogmatical  affirmation.      The 
author  rambles  from  facts  in  astrcmomy  to 
^ts  in  optics,  and  from  facts  in  optics  to 
fiicts  in  dynamics,  and  from  fects  in  dynamics, 
to  facts  in  anatomy ;  but  he  neither  explains  to 
the  common  reader  the  process  of  induction,by 
which  the  knowledge  of  these  and  all  gene- 


ral  facts  is  acquired-^^ior  does  he  tietail  to 
the  i^osophk^  reader  the  steps  of  that  in- 
duction by  which  he  says  we  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  a  First  Cause.  In  short,  he 
gives  a  name  to  the  evidence,  but  leaves  the 
reader  much  in  the  dark  respecting  its  no- 
ture. 

But  his  lordship  may,  perhaps,  contend, 
that  in  a  subsequent  page  he  has  presented  a 
plain  and  familiar  illustration  of  his  position. 
Lotus  i 


•  When  we  perceive,'  he  says,  *  the  adap- 
tation of  natural  objects  and  operations  to  a 
perceived  end,  and  from  thence  infer  design 
in  the  maker,  why  do  we  draw  this  conclu- 
sion ?  Because  we  know  by  experience,  that, 
if  we  ourselves  desired  to  accomplish  a  simi- 
lar  purpose,  we  should  do  it  by  the  like  adap. 
tation ;  we  know  that,  if  some  of- our  works 
were  seen  by  others,  who  were  neither  aware 
of  our  having  made  them,  nor  of  the  intention 
with  which  we  made  them,  they  would  be 
right  should  they,  from  seeing  and  examining 
them,  both  infer  that  we  had  made  them,  and 
conjecture  why  we  had  made  them.  The 
same  reasoning,  by  the  help  of  experience, 
from  what  we  know,  to  what  we  cannot  know, 
is  manifestly  the  foundation  of  the  inference, 
that  the  members  of  the  body  were  &shioned 
for  certain  uses,  by  a  maker,  acquainted  with 
their  operations,  and  willing  that  those  should 
be  served.' — ^p.  45. 

This  explanation^f  the  evidence  we  can- 
not receive  as  comprehensive  and  satisfac- 
tory. A  is  conscious  of  design  in  himself; 
and  from  his  cons^ousness  he  infers  that  B 
also  acts  with  design,  because  A,  in  similar 
circumstances,  acted  with  design.  Here  two 
questions  present  themselves.  The  first  is, 
when  A  draws  that  conclusion,  is  the  infer- 
ence just  ?  The  next  is,  if  the  conclusion  be 
legitimate,  on  what  rational  basis  is  it  found, 
ed  ?    What  are   the  jiremises  ?      Does  he 

Sroceed  by  induction?  If  so,  Lord 
trougham  ought  to  have  shown  this,  by  enu- 
merating some  of  the  individual  facts,  and 
stating  the  general  conclusion.  He  must, 
however,  have  a  very  illogical  conception  of 
the  intellectual  act,  if  he  consider  &at  the 
inference  is  founded  on  induction  simply; 
The  principles  on  which  we  reason  from  de- 
sign  in  ourselves  to  design  in  others,  he  has 
not  attempted  to  elucidate.  That  we  reason, 
as  he  states,  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  and  that 
our  conclusion  is  justified,  is  equally  clear. 
But  it  is  ono  thing  to  state  an  argument,  or  to 
say  that  we  infer  this  or  that,  and  ouite  an. 
other  thing  to  elucidate  ihe  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence on  which  the  conclusion  rests. 

Sectbn  the  Third  is  entitled  « The  Psycho. 
k>gical  Branch  of  Natural  Theology,  com- 
peu^  with  Psychology.'  This  title  also  is 
vaguely  expressed,  and  can  only  become  in- 
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triUgiUe  by  reading  the  section.  This  the 
author  introduces  with  pronouncing  a  cen* 
sure  on  modem  theobgisto,  for  unirersally,  as 
he  affirms,  neglecting  the  phenomena  of 
mind,  as  an  evidence  of  Deity ;  and  he 
writes,  it  would  seem,  under  the  self-flatter- 
ing nersuasion,  that  he,  Lord  Brougham,  is 
^e  nrst  who  ever  directed  the  attention  of  the 
theological  inquirer  to  this  evidence.  We 
acknowledge  that  authors  on  theology  have 
ver^  generally  insisted  on  those  proofs  of  a 
designing  cause,  which  are  drawn  from  the 
phenomena  of  physical  nature  ;  nor  should 
this  fact  be  matter  of  surprise  ;  for  these  phe- 
nomena are  not  only  more  open  to  observa- 
tion,  and  familiar  to  our  senses,  but  also  &r 
more  impressive  than  those  which  the  intel- 
lectual or  the  moral  world  presents  to  our 
view.  They  meet  us  every  where,  *  in  tiie 
heavens  above,  in  the  earth  beneath,  and  in 
tiie  waters  under  the  earth.'  If  Ray,  there- 
fore, Derham,  and  Palev,  cease  to  confine 
their  attention  to  physical  nature,  though  we 
may  regret  that  they  went  no  farther,  we  have 
no  right  to  insinuate  that  Derham  believed — 
(fbr  our  author  says  tha^e  wrote  as  if  he  be- 
}ieved)-«^iat  *  the  heavens  alone  proclaimed 
the  glory  of  Grod,'  or  ihat  Paley's  powers  of 
abs^ction  scarcely  extended  to  mediocrity. 
The  Physico-Theology  of  the  former  furnish 
es  ample  proof  that  he  did  not  limit  his  views 
to  celestial  phenomena ;  and  though  we  fVee 
ly  admit  that  Paley's  opinions  are  chargeable 
with  some  inconastencies,  we  cannot  concur 
with  our  author,  in  pronouncing  him  to  have 
been  a  person  who  *had  litde  of  scientific 
habito,'  and  only  *  a  moderate  power  of  gene- 
laliadng.'  Nor  do  we  deem  it  candid  to  say, 
that  t&se  writers  <had  no  firm,  definite, 
abiding,  precise  idea  of  any  other  existence' 
^than  material),  *  and  were  never  fldly  and 
mtimately  persuaded  of  the  existence  of 
nund.'  We  should  be  justified  in  calling  up. 
on  Lord  Brougham  to  produce  a  single  sen< 
•  timentin  the  works  of  either,  which  can  war< 
rant  this  imputation.  Because  Foley  speaks 
hypothetically,  and  suggests,  as  a  possible 
case^  that  the  soul  may  be  an  atom,  in  order  to 
a^iinate  the  hope  even  of  the  materialist,  is  it 
just  or  candid  to  conclude  that  he  himself  was 
an  immateriab'st  7  We  might  say  much  more 
on  the  illiberality  of  the  author's  imputation, 
for  it  is  unfavorably  mtended,  but  our  limits 
will  not  permit  us.  We  shall,  therefore,  only 
remark,  that  the  reason,  which  LordBroiigh- 
am  assigns  for  their  omitting  the  inteUep. 
tualand  moral  evidence  in  favor  of  Deity, 
while  it  would  furnish  no  excuse  whatever  for 
the  omission,  is  to  us  a  convincing  proo^ 
that  he  does  not  apprehend  the  real  natuieof 
Aat  proportion  of  the  evidence.  For  wheth- 
er  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  belong 


to  a  substance  totally  distmct  firom  body,  or 
be  merdy  faculties  and  susceptibilities,  re. 
suiting  from  certain  roodificatioDS  and  orsan- 
izations  of  matter,the  simple  existence  of  these 
faculties,  their  intimate  connection  one  widi 
another,  and  their  common  subsorvieocy  to 
the  attainment  of  knowledge  and  of  wisdon, 
of  virtue  and  of  happiness,  would  be  a  oon- 
elusive  proof  of  a  designing  and  benevdsnt 
Cause.  Indeed,  by  the  author's  own  admb. 
sion,  this  would  seem  to  be  sufficiently  evi. 
dent ;  for  he  aUows  that  the  insdnots  of  am. 
mals  conduct  us  to  thisconchisioD.  Hespeab 
of  these  mstincts  as  mental  faculties,  and  he 
may  perhaps,  with  the  author  of  *  Ancieot 
Memphysics,'  believe  in  the  exmtoDce  of  four 
species  of  niind,  all  immaterial.  Be  that  is 
it  may,  this  is  clear,  that  he  must  either  con- 
cede to  many  of  the  inferior  creation,  as  the 
bee,  the  otter,  the  beaver,  and  the  ant,  an  im- 
material  principle,  or  he  must  allow  tfiat  thaw 
instincts,  though  not  belonging  to  a  sidistance 
distinct  from  matter,  fumbh  ample  evidence 
of  an  intelli^nt  Cause.  If  he  adopt  the  f(ur. 
mer  ahemative,  which  we  much  doubt,  he  will 
agree  withhimseif ;  but,  if  he  prefer  die  kt- 
ter,  it  is  evident  that  he  is  inconsistent  with 
himself  when  he  asserts,  that  the  existenee 
of  an  immaterial  principle  in  man  is  essea- 
tial  to  the  validity  of  the  argument,  and  yet, 
that  these  instincts,  though  unconnected  with 
this  principle,  prove  the  existence  of  Deity. 

We  return  to  Lord  Brougham's  reprehen- 
sion  of  his  predecessors ;  and  though  we  feel 
reluctant  to  disturb  any  sentiment  of  self, 
gratulation,  which  lus  fancied  priority  may 
have  inspired,  yet  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to 
inform  him,  that  he  has  not  the  merit  of  being 
the  first,  or  even  the  second,  that  has  direct- 
ed the  attention  of  the  theological  inquirer  to 
our  inteUectual  and  moral  constitution,  as  an 
evidence  of  Deity.  Nieuwentyt,  many  years 
ago,  though  he  omitted  our  perceptive  and  ra. 
tional  powers,  adduced  the  passions  and  apps. 
tites  of  our  nature  as  proofe  c^a  Divinity;  and 
in  Dr.  Crombie's  work  on  Natural  Theology, 
recently  published,  both  the  mental  and  the 
moral  phenomena  of  man  have  been  unfold- 
ed and  urged,  as  a  powerful  evidence  in  &Tor 
of  Deity.* 


*  We  take  this  ppportonity  of  expretring  ov 
regret,  that  in  oar  notice  of  this  book,  (No.  CT.) 
we  omitted  to  preeent  to  our  readen  the  Doctor^ 
complete  refutation  of  the  common  objection  to 
immaterialism,  urged  by  Spinosa,  Sir  WiUiaa 
Dmmmond  and  others,  even  againet  theism  itself) 
— namelv,  that  no  substance  can  act  upon  anotbor, 
unless  they  have  some  common  property.  TUi 
oljectioB,  so  lonff  and  so  triumphantly  vaunted,  si 
conclusive  of  all  controversy  on  these  two  nioit 
important  qusstions,  Dr.Crombie  has  suocesifbUy 
proredtobe  a  fkllacr ;  and  has  diown  that  the  ob- 
jeotion  involvBsan  unpossiMIify  of  HstruthfUaliM 
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Lord  Brougham  proceeds  to  show,  from 
the  faculties  of  reaaon,  attentba  and  memory, 
inth  the  power  of  habit,  and  our  capacity  for 
abstraction,  as  also  from  the  feefings  and 
passions  of  the  soul,  that  the  structure  of  the 
mind  indicates  contrivance.  But  he  would 
have  rendered  the  ailment  much  more 
forcible,  ifhe  had  exhibited  the  mtimate  con* 
nection  subsisting  among  the  intellectual 
powers— the  order  in  whK;h  they  develope 
themselves,  adapted  to  the  growing  necessi- 
ties  o(  the  animal,  and  the  requisite  improve* 
roent  of  the  rational  being,  from  simple  sen- 
satioo  to  the  abstractions  of  science— -the  ab- 
BoAale  necessity  of  each  inferior  power  to  the 
aifency  of  the  superior,  and  the  harmonious 
co-operation  of  all  to  the  great  purposes  of 
oar  being.  This  constitutes  the  main  force 
ai  the  argument;  and,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  its  vaKcby  does  not  depend  on  the 
truth  of  immateridinn. 

After  presenting  the  mental  faculties  and 
moral  powers  of  the  human  mind  as  eviden- 
O60  of  an  intelligent  Cause,  and  enumerating 
various  intellectual  phenomena.  Lord  Brough. 
am  says,  <  The  facts  thus  collected  and  com. 
pared  together,  we  are  enabled  to  generalise, 
and  dius  to  show,  that  certain  effects  are 
produced  by  an  agency  calculated  to  produce 
them.'  How  this  vague  and  obscure  obser* 
ration  is  to  be  understood,  or  how  the  gene- 
ralization  of  mental  phenomena  can  demon* 
strate  his  lordship's  position,  the  reader  is 
left  to  divine. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  section,  he  ad* 
vances  an  assertion  which  must  starde  every 
metaphysician  who  has  ever  studied  the  sub* 
ject  with  attention.  He  affirms,  that  'the 
whoie  argnmeni  rests  on  the  assumption,  that 
there  ^prists  a  substance  totally  distinct  from 
the  body,  which  we  call  mttuf ;  and  that,  on 
the  scheme  of  materialism,  no  rational  or  in* 
deed  int^ligible  account  can  be  given  of  a 
Pi)rBt  Cause.'  If  this  dogma,  wliH^h  we  ad* 
mit  to  be,  in  its  way,  original,  were  true,  we 
entreat  the  reader  to  mnxk  its  consequences. 
In  die  f&rst  place,  no  man,  who  doubts  the 
immateriality  of  the  soul,  could  consistently 
be  a  theist ;  and,  if  the  author  be  right,  Ray, 
Derham,  and  Paley,  must  have  been  either 
atheists  or  sceptics,  or  unphilosophical  and 
vulgar  beb'evers.  Secondly—^  the  argu- 
ments ofl^red  in  pi-oof  of  a  Divine  Being,  by 


OD  the  •namption  that  their  own  hjpothecii  is 
ftke.  Oar  limiti  will  not  permit  US  to  extract  the 
passage ;  we  most,  therefore,  refer  oar  theoloffisal 
and  metapbjsioal  readers  to  the  work  itsen,  in 
whioh  the  reader  will  find — what  is  of  more  im. 
portanoe,  and  what  Xiord  Brougham  altogether 
faOs  to  prodaoe— a  dear  and  complete  vindication 
c^the  doctrine  of  the  iwnurttrMity  of  the  soal. 


those  able  and  dMnguished  theotogists — 
and  by  many  others,  whom  we  might  name, 
some  of  wliom,  according  to  our  author, 
doubted,  and  oth^re,  it  is  known,  disbelieved, 
the  doctrine  of  irtitftaterialism,  while  none  cf 
them  assumed  it  as  the  keystone  of  their  rea* 
soning ;  all  dieir  arguments,  we'say,  must  be 
discanjed  as  nothing  befter  tfian  specious  fal^ 
lacies-Hfnere  Meather  and  prunella.'  Is 
there  a  single  individual,  gifted  with  common 
sense,  wh^er  materialwt  or  immaterialist, 
who  will  assent  to  a  dogma  involving  a  con* 
sequence  so  monstrous  as  this  ? 

There  is  another  ccmsequence  of  his  lord* 
ship's  dogma,  to  which  we  would  request  die 
reader's  attention.  If  a  theological  writer, 
unwiHing  to  rest  the  doctrine  of  theism  on  a 
mere  assumption,  should  deem  it  necessary, 
as  a  preliminary  step,  adopting  in  effi^t  the 
dogma  in  question,  to  prove  the  immateriality 
of  the  soul,  and  ifhe  should,  like  our  author, 
fail  in  his  attempt,  it  is  evident,  that  he  would 
leave  the  atheist  in  possession  of  a  triumph, 
if  not  of  a  convert  to  his  hypothesis.  We 
ask  then,  and  we  ask  with  emphasis — ^Is  our 
belief  in  the  most  solemn  and  most  moment- 
ous of  all  religious  truths,  the  existence  of 
(3od,  to  rest  on  a  mere  assumption  ?  Or,  is 
it  to  depend  on  the  contingency  of  an  au- 
thor's al»lity  to  prove  the  immateriality  of  the 
human  mind?  We  should,  indeed,  have 
reason  to  tremble  for  our  faith,  if  it  were  to 
rest  on  so  narrow  and  precanous  a  founda- 
tion. But  we  maintain,  as  we  are  prepared 
to  prove,  in  reference  to  the  first  question, 
that  no  such  a^umption  is  necessary  to  a 
rational  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being.  And, 
in  respect  to  the  secona  question,  we  appre- 
hend, that  Lord  Brougham  himself  furnishes 
a  sufficient  example  of  the  danger  of  trust- 
ing to  the  competency  of  every  writer,  who 
may  fancy  hin:u9elf  capable  of  demonstrating 
the  truth  of  immaterialism.  If  he  has  read 
several  eminent  authors  on  die  opposite  side, 
it  is  evidem  he  has  read  them  to  litUe  pur- 
pose, for  he  has  stfll  to  learn  the  merits  or  the 
question.  It  is  true,  that  in  this  and  the  sub- 
sequent section,  we  find  some  valid  reason- 
ing on  the  sul^ect;  but  it  is  unfortunately 
mixed  up  with  so  much  matter  of  a  contrary 
character,  and  so  much  of  bold  and  gratui- 
tous assertion,  that,  while  the  metaphjrsician 
is  ofiended,  the  common  reader  is  perplexed* 
— ^Thus — as  an  argument  for  die  distinct  ex- 
istence of  mind — he  observes,  that 

*The  consciousness  of  existence,  the  perpetr 
ual  sense  that  we  are  thinking,  and  thai  we 
are  performing  the  operation  quite  independ- 
ently on  all  material  objects,  irove  to  us  the 
existence  of  a  being  di£ferent  from  our  bodies, 
with  a  degree  of  evidence  h%ker  than  mny  w$ 
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can  to«  for  the  ezisteoce  of  the  bodies  them- 
selves.'— ^p.  66. 

Does  Lord  Brougham  intend  to  affirm  that 
we  are  perpetually  conscious  that  we  think  ? 
If  this  be  his  meaning,  we  deny  the  position. 
We  have  no  such  consciousness*  In  pro- 
found  sleep,  we  are  unconscious  of  thought. 
It  has  been  believed,  we  are  aware,  by  some 
metaphysicians,  that  the  mind  is  continually 
active,  though  the  memory  fails  to  record,  or 
to  reoal  ts  operations.  This  opinion  we 
deem  not  improbable,  though  it  is  stills  too 
questionable  to  constitute  the  ground  of  any 
conclusive  argument;  but  the  intelligent 
reader  will  perceive  the  difference  between 
this  opinion  and  the  dogma  of  Lord  Brough- 
am. 

Again — ^We  would  ask  how  he  has  learn- 
ed tlMtt  the  operations  of  the  mind  are  inde- 
pendent  on  the  body ;  for  this  is  a  superla- 
tively  important  question.  Has  he  proved, 
or  can  he  prove,  that  we  can  thbk,  reason, 
and  will,  without  a  brain  1  We  are  not  ig. 
norant  of  certain  physiological  facts,  which 
suffice  to  show,  that  part  of  the  brain  may  be 
destroyed,  and  yet  the  power  of  thinking  re- 
main  2  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  organ  is  double,  and  that  not  a  single  in- 
stance can  be  produced  of  a  person  born 
without  a  brain  capable  of  sensation,  or  of 
one  deprived  of  this  organ,  yet  able  to  reflect, 
reason,  and  will.  The  author  argues^  <  That 
many  of  the  perceptions  which  we  derive 
through  the  senses  are  deceitful,  and  seem 
H}  indicate  that  which  has  no  reality.'  (p. 
56.)  He  is  right  in  saying  <  seem  to  indi- 
cate ;  for,  if  he  had  not  qualified  the  obser- 
vation,  we  should  have  told  him  that  our 
senses  do  not  deceive  us ;  but  that  from  their 
reports  we  draw  false  conclusioni^.  We 
should  also  have  asked  him  how  these  false 
conclusions  are  corrected,  but  by  the  very 
evidence  of  those  senses  whose  testimony  is 
by  ignorance  represented  to  be  fallacious  ? 

Lord  Brougham  says,  that  '  to  admit  the 
existence  of  a  sentient  being,  and  at  the  same 
time  deny  that  existence,  is  a  contradiction.' 
Palpable  enoush,  we  acknowledge.  But  will 
his  lordship  tell  us  who  are  they  who  have 
directly,  or  indirectly,  maintained  this  contra- 
diction? The  materialist  disowns  it,  and 
contends,  that  the  question  is,  whether  the 
sentient  being,  called  /,  is  one  homogeneous 
substance,  endowed  with  powers  of  percep- 
tion, memory,  and  reason,  or  two  distinct  and 
dissimilar  substances.  This  is  the  mattter 
in  dispute.  Let  not,  however,  our  readers 
misiftiderstand  us.  Let  them  not  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  we  desire  to  advocate  the 
doctrine  of  materialism.  With  all  the  sincer- 
ity, all  the  fervor,  of  which  the  human  mind 


is  capable,  w^  disavow  the  doctnne  as  &he. 
But,  while  we  thus  energetically  disclaim  the 
hypothesis,  we  cannot  silraitly  listen,  to  ob- 
jections  whk^h  betray  a  superficial  knowledge ' 
of  the  question,  and  scaicely  possess  e?e& 
the  semblance  of  validiQr. 

Before  we  proceed  to  Section  IV.,  we 
would  o^kx  one  preliminary  remark.  The 
arguments,  which  have  been  adduced  by 
theologians  in  favor  of  Deity,  have  been  ^ 
nerally  considered  to  be  of  two  kinds,  vs., 
arguments  d  friorij  and  arguments  d  potU* 
riofi.  In  the  stricdy  logical  sense  of  these 
terms,  neither  of  these  modes  of  reasooiag  is 
applicable  to.the  question.  For  to  reason  d 
friori  is  to  argue  froip  the  cause  to  the 
effect :  this  evidently  is  to  assume  the  cause, 
the  existence  of  ^ch  is  the  veiy  poiDt 
which  is  here  to  be  proved.  To  reason 
d  posteri&ri  is  to  argue  fipom  the  nature  of 
the  effect  to  that  of  the  cause.  But  this 
argument,  if  applied  to  the  question,  would 
assume  the  world  to  be  an  eflfect,  a  point 
equally  necessary  to  be  proved  before  the  ar- 
gument can  be  legitimately  applied.  Though 
this  is  the  strict  and  bgical  meaning  of  the 
terms,  they  are  often  employed,  the  fonner 
to  denote  speculative  or  abstract  reasoning 
— the  latter,  that  wluch  is  founded  on  fiicts 
or  experience. 

We  had  occasion  to  remark,  in  our  review 
of  Dr.  Crombie's  Natural  Theology,  that  hs 
author  had  rendered  important  service  to  the 
cause  of  truth  by  discarding  the  argument  a 
priori,  as  not  only  per[4exing  but  inconclu. 
sive,  and  by  placing  the  evidence  of  Deity  on 
its  only  solid  basis,  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
Lord  Brougham  here  adopts  the  same  ?iew 
of  the  argument,  and  contends,  that  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Divine  Being  cannot  be  proved 
to  be  a  necessary  truth.  He  then  entfeavots 
to  show  that  Dr.  Clarke's  ar^ment,  as  &r 
as  it  is  drawn  from  our  notions  of  infinite 
space,  is  an  ailment  not  d  priori^  hat  (i  pot' 
teriorif  the  notion  of  space  being  inssparable 
from  our  idea  of  matter ;  and  tlwt  it  is,  there- 
fore,  an  imperfect  process  of  induction.  This 
view  of  Clarice's  argument  is,  in  our  judg- 
ment, entirely  erroneous.  His  reasoning  is 
this :  Spaoe  and  duration  are  evidently  ne- 
cessary; and  yet  themselves  are  not  sub- 
stances, but  properties  or  modes.  But  if 
these  modes  are  necessary,  it  follows  thai  a 
sttbstratum  must,  if  possible,  be  more  neces- 
sary, and  this  substratum  must  be  a  neces- 
sary and  self-existent  being.  He  afterwards 
retracts  the  term  substratum  as  improper, 
but  still  adheres  to  his  argument  Now,  we 
might  call  upon  his  lordship  to  show,  where 
is  there  here  a  process  of  induction,  perfect 
or  imperfect ;  where  is  the  ultimate  and  gP* 
neral  fact ;  where  are  the  indivklual  &cts  on 
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idnch  the  generalization  is  established  ?  We 
cannot  allow  that  the  argument  involves  any 
process  of  induction,  complete  or  incomplete. 
If  space  and  time  be,  as  Lord  Brougham  ad- 
mits,  and  as  we  believe,  neither  substances 
nor  modes,  Clarke's  argument  is  purely  ab- 
stract,  resting  on  the  necessary  and  immuta- 
ble  relations  of  our  ideas.  If  space  and  time 
be  qualities,  as  Clarke  assumes,  then  it  is  not 
by  induction,  but  by  the  metaphysical  rela- 
tion between  quality  and  subetonce,  that 
Clarke  arrives  at  his  conclusion.  It  is  of  no 
avail  to  say,  that  it  is  by  matter  and  sense 
that  we  acquire  our  notion  of  space.  It  is 
by  the  same  means  that  we  gain  our  notions 
of  number  and  quantity;  but  no  rational 
mnn  will  therefore  deny  that  pure  mathesis 
is  an  abstract  science.  We  must  maintain, 
then,  in  opposition  to  Lord  Brougham,  that, 
without  a  palpable  perversion  of  terms, 
Clarke's  argument  is  not  by  induction. 

But  this,  we  apprehend,  is  not  the  only 
error  with  which  his  lordship  is  here  chargea- 
ble. He  errs  also  in  stating  that  Clarke's 
reasoning  from  duration  and  space  consti- 
tutes his  fundamenUU  argument;  and  we 
cannot  but  express  our  sui^rise  that  he  has 
thus  misrepresented  it.  The  argument,  on 
which  that  able  metaphysician  lays  the  great- 
est stress,  which  he  \it^  at  the  greatest 
length,  and  which  he  vanes  into  two  difiei- 
ent  forms,  partly,  however,  distinct  in  sub- 
stance,  rests  entirely  on  abstract  principles. 
It  is  intended  to  prove  that  there  must  be 
from  eternity  an  mdependent  being.  The 
reason  is,  because  an  infinite  series  of  causes 
and  efi^ts,  or  of  beings  dependent,  involves 
a  contradiction  and  an  impossibility.  TMs 
is  unquestbnably  Clarke's  fundamental  ar- 
gument. 

We  have  abready  adverted  to  the  inutility, 
not  to  say  impropriety,  of  ranking  physical 
truths  among  those  which  belong  to  theob- 
gical  science.  In  treating  the  argument  ^ 
priori^  his  lordship  commits  an  error  some- 
what similar,  but  certainly  less  excusable. 
He  observes,  *  We  never,  before  all  experi- 
ence, could  pronounce  it  mathematicaJhf  im- 
possible  that  such  a  Being  (namely,  Deity) 
should  exist,  and  should  have  created  the  uni- 
verse.' The  science  of  mathematics  being 
confined  to  the  relations  of  number  and 
quantity,  it  is  quite  absurd  to  apply  the  phrase 
*  mathematically  impossible '  to  a  matter  of 
fact.  Certain  relations  of  number  and  quan- 
tity may  be  mathematicaUy,  that  is,  by  mathe- 
matical evidence,  proved  possible  or  impossi- 
ble ;  or  Clarke  might  beheve,  that  the  exist- 
ence of  Deity  is  as  certain,  by  metaphysical 
evidence,  as  any  proposition  in  Euclid  is  by 
mathematical  evidence  ;  but  to  speak  of  the 
existence  of  tlu)  Maker  of  the  Universe  as 


mathematically  possible  or  impossible,  is  of 
all  incongruities  the  taoost  extrava^nt  and 
ridkiulous.  A  few  lines  afterwards,  he  re- 
peals the  same  error  :  'Nothing,'  he  ob- 
serves, *can  more  clearly  show  the  absurdity 
of  those  arguments  by  which  it  is  attemptea 
to  demonstrate  the  truths  of  this  science  as 
madietnatical,  or  necessary,  or  cognizable  d 
priori.*  This  observation  would  be  pertinent 
enough  if  it  were  justified  by  fact ;  but  no 
theologian,  as  far  as  we  know,  ever  attempt- 
ed the  monstrous  absurdity  of  proving  ^e 
existence  of  a  Creator  as  a  mathematical 
truth. 

The  section  concludes  with  some  observa- 
tions  on  creation.  Here  again  we  have  the 
misfortune  to  differ  from  our  author.  He 
maintains,  that  it  is  as  easy  to  conceive  how 
matter  was  created,  as  how  it  could  be  fash- 
ioned  by  the  will  of  the  Deity  into  its  present 
forms.  This  assertion  is  so  inconsistent  with 
all  our  known  conceptions,  and  so  directly 
opposed  to  Acknowledged  facts  in  the  records 
of  philosophy,  that  we  cannot  sufiiciently 
express  our  surprise  at  the  advancement  of  a 
dogma  so  paradoxical  and  false.  Lord 
Brougham  himself  admits,  that  the  great 
stumbling-block  to  the  philosophers  of  anti- 
quity was  creation.  Hence  they  suppo»e4 
matter  to  be  eternal,  and  that  the  Deity 
moulded  it  into  its  present  forms.  The  con- 
struction of  the  universe  from  a  chaotic  a^- 
gregate  of  elementary  atoms,  constituted,  m 
^eir  apprehension,  no  difficulty  beyond  Di- 
vine power  to  accomplish  ;  but  creation 
appeared  to  them  to  be  an  absolute  imposn- 
bdity.  Nor  should  this,  perhaps,  be  a  matter 
of  astonishment.  We  are  habitually  ac- 
quainted with  the  construction  of  machines 
from  giveif  materials  ;  but  as  we  arc  incapa- 
ble  of  giving  existence  to  a  single  atom  of 
matter,  so  we  have  no  conception  of  the 
creation  df  any  material  form.  Is  creatk>n 
therefore  impossible?  Certainly  not.  We 
reclaim  against  the  dogma,  as  at  once  ano- 
gant  and  irrational ;  and  if  our  limits  per- 
mkted,  are  prepared  to  show,  that  there  is  no 
contradiction  or  absurdity  in  the  belief,  that 
Omnipotent  Power  can  give  existence  to 
matter.  But  to  tell  us  that  it  is  not  more 
dificuU  to  comprehend  constructi<m  without 
materials,  than  with  materials,  is  to  outrage 
the  principles  of  common  sense. 

In  section  V.  he  proceeds  to  the  second 
branch  of  natural  theology,  which  relates  to 
the  probable  desi^  of  the  Deity  in  respect 
to  the  future  destmy  of  roan.  He  introduces 
his  observations  with  remarking,  that  the  im- 
materiality  of  the  soul  is  the  foundation  of 
all  the  doctrines  relating  to  a  fiiture  state. 
Important  as  we  admit  and  feel  this  doctrine 
to  be,  we  deny  that  it  is  either  the  sole  or  the 
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chief  ground  on  wkidi  tbe  Thoiit  haa  reaaon 
to  hope  for  aiiolher  atate  of  beioff .  On  the 
goodness,  justice^  and  wisdom  if  me  Dei^  he 
plaoes  his  main  reliance.  *  If  the  soul/ob- 
senres  the  author,  *  consists  of  material  parts, 
'  its  destructbn  seems  to  foUow^  aa  a  necessary 
oonsequence  of  the  dissdutioa  of  the  body.' 
The  inference  being  here  qualified,  we  su^ 
it  to.  pass  without  objection.  To  affirm  its 
destruction  as  necessary,  or  absolutely  cer- 
tain, would .  be  as  rash  and  unphilosophical, 
as  it  would  be  derogatory  to  the  infinite  per- 
fections  of  Deity.  As  He  can  give  life  and 
take  it  away,  so  He  is  likewise  capable  of 
restoring  it  under  ^n^iatever  form  He  may  be 
pleased  to  renew  its  existence. 

And  now,  while  we  explicitly  repeat  our 
disavowal  of  all  bdief  in  the  doctrine  of  ma- 
terialism, we  feel  ourselves  bound  to  repeat 
alao  our  conviction,  that  the  author  must 
have  read  but  litde  on  this  subject,  when  he 
affirms,  that  the  mind  is  not  afiected  by  die 
decay  of  our  corporeal  frame,  md  that  its 
action  is  wholly  mdependent  on  the  body. 
When  he  asserts  the  fimner  position,  we  pre- 
suroe  he  means  decay  through  age  ;  for 
those  declines  which  take  place  by  marasmus, 
phdiisis,  or  atrophy,  which,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  the  materialist,  impair  not  the  organ 
of  bought,  do  not  afl^t  the  question.  It 
would  argue,  we  acknowledge,  extreme  igno- 
rance or  unpardonable  perversity,  to  deny 
that  instances  occur  in  which  we  find  that 
tbe  mental  faculties  do  not  decay,  as  the 
bodily  frame  sinks  down  through  age.  But 
are  not  these  instances  angular  exceptbns  to 
the  general  fact,  that  memory,  imagination, 
capacity  for  intense  thought,  and  continued 
abstraction,  all  decay,  as  the  body  becomes 
enfeebled  by  the  usual  decline  of  nature  ?  Is 
not  the  failure  of  memory  a  complaint  almost 
universal  among  old  men?  Is  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  poet  equaUy  active,  equally  fertile, 
and  equally  ardent,  at  seventy  as  at  thirty? 
And  is  it  not  accounted,  and  slways  reported, 
as  an  extraordinary  feet,  if  «  man  retain  his 
mental  faculties  in  full  vigor  to  the  affe  of 
four  score  ?  The  author,  surely,  will  not 
maintain  that  an  exception  should  have  the 
validity  of  a  general  rule.  Bat  what  evidence 
can  he  produce  to  prove  that  the  action  of 
the  mind  is  *  totally  independent  on  the  body  V 
We  have  numberless  proofs  of  their  mutual 
dependence  and  mutual  sympathy — asym 
patfay  well  known  and  acknowledged  by 
every  man  who  has  given  but  the  slightest 
attenriop  to  his  mental  aflBactk>08  and  bodily 
feelings.  Is  not  this  sympathy  demonstrated 
by  every  case  of  idiotism  or  insanity  ?  And 
is  not  the  faculty  of  thought  and  sense  of  feel- 
ing  impaired,  and  sometimes  suspended,  by 
a  contusbn  of  the  brain  ?    Can  it  be  denied 


that  the  powers  of  the  mind  are  debifitated 
by  hemiplegia  or  parafysis  f  The  meatal 
efiect  of  a  strong  narcotic,  or  die  intempemte 
use  of  ardent  spirits,  is  a  feet  too  well  known 
to  be  either  denied  or  di^Nited.  Nay,  we 
ask  the  author  himBel^  how  does  he  reooacib 
his  hypothesis  of  the  <  total  independence'  of 
the  mind  on  tbe  body,  with  his  own  admiasioD, 
that 'a  serious  iUness'  of  the  hitter  afiects  the 
state  of  the  former,  and  obstructs  its  <ordi. 
nary  course  ?' 

In  order  to  show  the  extraordinary  <agffity 
of  the  mind,  its  independence  on  the  body, 
and  its  distinct  existence,'  Lord  Brooghim 
appeals  to  the  phenomena  of  dreaming. 
A^  remarking  that  the  bodtty  functions  ue, 
in  part,  suspended  during  sleep,  but  that  the 
senses  retam  a  portion  of  their  acuteness,  and 
that  any  impression  made  on  them  *is caught 
up  by  the  mind,  and  made  the  groundwork 
of  a  new  train  of  ideas,'  he  proceeds  to  iUoi. 
trate  the  observation  by  several  examples, 
the  correetneas  of  which  we  shall  neaber 
affirm  nor  deny.  But  they  furnish  an  occa. 
sion  to  remark,  that  the  most  unfortonale 
author  cannot  be  nova  unfortunate,  than 
when  he  lights  pponan  argument,  and  seizes 
it  with  avidity,  as  if  triumphantly  concluHie 
— that  araument  subverting  hb  own  dieory, 
and  its  aoduction  proving  his  utter  ignorance 
of  its  necessary  tendency.  It  is  erident, 
diat  if  anything  can  evince  the  mutual  sym. 
pathy  of  mind  and  body,  and  their  depend- 
ence  on  each  other,  it  is  the  phenomena  of 
dreaming.  How  Lord  Brougham  had  not 
the  penetratbn  to  perceive  that  the  very  (acts 
which  he  states,  proving  that  our  traiui  of 
thought  during  sleep  are  varied  and  mod^ 
by  impressions  on  the  sensfas  and  the  atateof 
the  body,  are  wholly  irreconcileable  with  their 
mutual  independence,  is  to  us  inexplicable. 

Again — aAer  showing  the  efl^t  of  a  bottle 
of  hot  water  applied  to  the  soles  of  a  perMO 
asleep,  he  says,  that 

•this  experiment  may  be  varied  in  a  ^ 
interesting,  and  indeed  instructive  manner,  by 
felling  aaleep  in  a  stream  of  cdd  air:  yoa 
will,  instantly  that  the  wind  b^^  to  blov, 
dream  of  being  on  some  exposed  point,  and 
anxious  for  shelter,  but  unable  to  reacb  it; 
then  you  are  on  the  deck  of  a  ship,  su^iiog 
from  the  gale ; — ^you  run  behind  a  f  ail  wt 
shelter,  and  the  wind  changes,  so  that  it  w 
blows  upon  you; — yoa  are  driven  to^ 
cabin,  but  the  ladder  is  removed,  or  the  door 
locked.  Presently  you  are  on  shore,  in  a 
house  with  all  the  windows  open,  and  enda- 
vor  to  shut  them  in  vain ;  or  seeing  a  smith  * 
forge,  you  are  attracted  by  the  fire,  and  »»• 
denly  a  hundred  bellows  nlay  upon  iti  aw 
extinguish  it  in  an  instant,  tul  you  are  as  colt 
as  on  the  road.  If  from  time  to  time  yo^ 
awake,  the  moment  you  fall  asle^  again  tb( 
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same  course  of  dreaming  succeeds,  in  the 
greatest  variety  of  changes  that  can  be  rung 
upon  our  thoughts.'— p.  113. 

So  much  by  way  of  gmve  and  philosophical 
illusCration !  If  among  our  readers  there  be 
any  who  are  desirous  to  dream  of 'walking 
over  hot  mould  or  ashes/  or '  a  stream  of 
lava,'  or  '  of  wandering  through  a  wood,  and 
receiving  a  severe  wound  from  a  spear  or 
the  tooth  of  a  wild  anioiiEd ;'  they  will  find 
for  each  of  them  here  a  suitable  prescription, 
the  efficacy  of  which  Lord  Brougham  assures 
us  experiment  will  verify.  But  if  any  of 
them,  tempted  by  curiosity  to  put  his  lord- 
ship's prescriptions  to  the  proof,  should  desire 
a  botue  of  hot  water  to  be  applied  to  the 
soles  of  his  feet  while  asleep,  ana  should  im- 
mediately begin  to  dream  of  hot  ashes,  hot 
mould,  hot  lava,  burning  coals,  or  Cobbett's 
gridiron,  he  will,  we  presume,  draw  any  con- 
clusion rather  than  his  lordship's — viz.  that 
the  mind  is  totally  independent  on  the  body. 

In  the  seventh  section  the  author  offers 
some  observations  on  '  final  causes,'  in  which 
we  find  nothing  of  importance  which  has 
not  been  said  again  and  again*  He  then 
endeavors  to  show  that  synthesis  and  analysis 
are  essentially  the  same, — *  the  generalization 
of  particulars,  the  arranging  or  classifying 
fttcts,  so  as  to  obtain  a  more  general  or  com- 
prehensive fact ;  and  the  explanation  of  phe- 
nomena is  just  as  much  a  process  of  gene- 
ralization, as  the  investigation  of  the  proposi- 
tion itself  by  means  of  which  you  are  to  give 
the  explanation.' 

Let  us  take  one  of  the  author's  own  exam- 
ples*  If  we  find,  by  a  copious  variety  of 
experii^nts,  that  ^e  atmosphere  has  weight 
and  elasticity,  and  that,  a  vacuum  being  pro- 
duced  between  two  substances,  the  superin- 
cumbent air  presses  them  together,  we  arrive 
at  a  general  truth,  or  general  fact  The  pro- 
cess is  induction.  But  we  do  not  proceed 
by  induction,  as  in  order  to  establish  a  gene- 
ral fact,  when  we  say,  that  the  adhesion  of  a 
fly's  foot  to  a  ceiled  roof  is  a  fact  referable 
to  that  general  class  of  facts,  or  is  a  truth 
comprised  under  the  general  rule.  In  the 
former  case  we  collect  the  facts  in  order  to 
establish  the  rule  ;  and  in  the  latter  we  pro- 
ceed  on  the  assumption  that  the  rule,  or  fact, 
or  law  is  established,  and  we  reduce  the  fact 
in  Question  under  that  general  law.  It  is 
doubtless  true  that  we  may  be  said  to  make 
the  fact  more  general  by  comprehending  in 
the  general  law  an  additional  fact,  if  it  can 
be  proved  that  the  fact  is  reducible  under  that 
law :  but  this  is  not  induction  or  generaliza- 
tion ;  for  that  process  was  previously  com- 
K*  ted,  and  the  general  law  established.  If 
rd  Brougham  had  confined  himself  to  the 
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observation  that  the  classification  of  pheno- 
mena is  not  affected  by  the  distinction  be- 
tween S3mthesis  and  analysis,  we  should  have 
entirely  concurred  with  him  ;  but  when  he 
states  that  these  two  modes  of  proceeding 
are  only  one  operation,  we  must  take  the 
liberty  to  express  our  dissent.  The  difference 
between  the  synthetic  and  the  analytic  mode 
of  instruction  is  universally  acknowledged, 
and  the  latter,  for  obvk>u8  reasons,  very 
generally  preferred. 

In  the  second  part  of  the  Discourse,  the 
author  describes  the  pleasures  which  accom- 
pany the  study  of  natural  theology.  Here 
we  find  many  passages  which  have  our  un- 
qucdified  approbation ;  but,  as  the  observa- 
tions which  he  offers  have  little  or  no  con- 
nectk)n  with  the  scientific  and  principal  ob- 
ject of  the  work,  namely,  to  explain  the  na- 
ture of  the  evidence  on  which  Natural  The- 
ology rests,  we  feel  it  unnecessarv  to  occupy 
our  remaining  space  with  a  detailed  examin- 
ation of  them*  We  must,  however,  insert 
one  specimen,  and  it  shall  be  a  very  fieivora- 
ble  one,  <^  the  author's  style. 

After  remarking,  in  the  first  place,  that 
*  thu  greatest  advocates  of  natural  theology 
have  been  sincere  and  zealous  Christians ;' 
and,  2ndly,  'that  natural  religion  is  most 
serviceable  to  the  support  of  revelation*'  he 
says, 


•We  proceed  a  step  fiuther,  and  __  ,_^ 
ddly,  that  it  is  a  vain  and  igncnrant  thing  to 
suppose  that  natural  reli^^  is  not  necessary 
to  the  support  of  revelation.  The  latter  may 
be  untrue  though  the  former  be  admitted.  U 
may  l>e  proved  or  allowed  that  there  is  a 
God,  thoij^h  it  be  denied  that  He  sent  any 
message  to  man,  through  men  or  any  other 
intem^diato  agents ;  as,  indeed,  the  Epicure, 
ans  believed  in  the  existence  of  the  gods,  but 
held  them  to  keep  wholly  aloof  from  human 
af^ira,  leaving  the  world,  physical  as  well  as 
moral,  to  itself  without  the  least  interference 
in  its  concerns.  But  revelation  cannot  be 
true  if  natural  reli|^  is  false ;  and  cannot 
be  demonstrated  stnctlv  by  any  argument  or 
established  by  any  evidence  without  proving^ 
or  assuming,  the  latter.  A  little  attention  to 
the  subject  will  clearly  prove  this  proposi- 
tion. 

*  Suppose  it  were  shown  by  incontestable 
proofe  that  a  messenger,  sent  immediately 
from  heaven,  had  appeared  on  earth ;  sup- 
poee,  to  make  the  case  stronger  against  our 
argument,  that  this  messenger  arrived  in  our 
own  days,  nay,  appeared  before  our  eyes,  and 
showed  his  divine  title  to  have  his  message 
believed  by  performing  miracles  in  our  pres- 
ence. No  one  can  by  possibility  imagine  a 
stronger  case;  for  it  excludes  all  arguments 
upon  the  weight  or  the  fallibility  of  testimo* 
ny,  it  assumes  all  the  ordinary  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  revelation  to  be  got  over.  Now 
even  this  strong  evidence  would  not  atall  es- 
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tablish  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  promulgated 
by  the  mesaenger ;  for  it  would  not  show  thai 
the  story  he  brought  was  worthy  of  belief  in 
any  one  particular,  except  his  supernatural 
powers.  These  would  be  demonstrated  by 
his  working  miracles.  All  the  rest  of  his 
statement  would  rest  on  his  assertion.  But 
a  being  capable  of  working  miracles  might 
very  well  be  capable  of  deceiving  us.  The 
possession  of  power  does  not  necessarily  ex- 
clude either  fraud  or  malice.  This  messen- 
ger might  come  from  an  evil,  as  well  as  from  a 
^ood  being ;  he  might  come  from  more  he- 
rn^ than  one,  or  he  might  come  from  one 
bemg  of  many  existing  in  the  universe. 
When  Christianity  was  first  promulgated,  the 
miracles  of  Christ  were  not  denied  by  the 
ancients,  but  it  was  asserted  that  they  came 
from  evil  beings,  and  that  he  was  a  magician. 
Such  an  explanation  was  consistent  with  the 
kind  of  belief  to  which  the  votaries  of  poly- 
theism were  accustomed.  They  were  habit- 
ualljr  credulous  of  miracles,  and  of  divine  inter- 
positions. But  their  argument  was  not  all 
unpbilosophical.  There  is  nothing  whatever  in 
consistent  in  the  power  to  work  miracles  be 
ing  conferred  upon  a  man  or  a  minister  by  a 
supernatural  being,  who  is  either  of  limited 
power  himself  or  of  great  malignity,  or  who 
IB  one  of  many  such  beings.  Yet  it  is  cer- 
tain that  no  means  can  be  devised  for  attest- 
ing  the  supernatural  agency  of  any  one,  ex- 
cept  such  a  power  of  working  miracles; 
therefore  it  is  plain  that  no  sufficient  evidence 
can  ever  be  given,  by  direct  revelation  alone, 
in  favor  of  the  great  truths  of  religion.  The 
messenger  in  question  might  have  power  to 
work  mirades  without  end ;  and  yet  it  would 
remain  unproved,  either  that  God  was  omnip- 
otent  and  benevolent,  or  that  he  destined  his 
creatures  to  a  future  state,  or  that  he  had 
made  them  such  as  they  are  in  ^eir  present 
state.  ^^11  this  might  be  true  indeed,  but  its 
truth  'would  rest  only  on  the  nrtessenger's  as- 
sertiod^  and  upon  wliatcver  internal  evidence 
the  ntiture  or  his  communication  afforded ; 
and  it  might  be  false,  without  the  least  dero- 
sation  to  the  truth  of  the  fkct,  that  he  came 
from  a  superior  being,  and  possessed  the 
power  of  suspending  the  laws  of  nature. 

*  But  the  doctrines  of  the  existence  of  the 
Deity,  and  of  his  attributes,  which  natural 
religion  teaches,  preclude  the  possibility  of 
such  ambiguities,  and  remove  all  those  diffi- 
culties. We  thus  learn  that  the  Creator  of 
the  world  is  one  and  the  same ;  and  we  oome 
to  know  his  attributes,  not  merely  of  power, 
which  alone  the  direct  communication  by 
miracles  could  convey,  but  of  wisdom  and  of 
goodness.  Built  upon  this  foundation,  the 
message  of  revelation  becomes  at  once  unim- 
peachable  and  invaluable.  It  converts  eve- 
ry inference  of  reason  into  certainty,  and, 
above  all,  it  communicates  the  Divine  Being's 
intentions  respecting  our  lot  with  a  degree  of 
precision  which  the  inferences  of  natural 
theology  very  imperfectly  possess.  This  is, 
in  truth,  the  chief  superiority  of  revelation, 
and  this  is  the  praise  justly  given  to  the  gos- 
pel in  sacred  writ,— not  that  it  teaches  the 


being  and  attributes  of  God,  but  that  it  brings 
life  and  immortality  to  light. 

*  It  deserves,  however,  to  be  remarked,  in 
perfect  consistency  with  the  argument  which 
nas  here  been  maintained,  that  no  mere  rev- 
elation, no  direct  message,  however  avouched 
by  miraculous  gifts,  could  prove  the  faithful- 
ness of  the  promises  held  out  by  the  meGBen- 
ger,  excepting  by  the  slight  inference  which 
Uie  nature  of  the  message  mi^ht  afford.  The 
portion  of  his  credential,  which  ccxisisted  of 
his  miraculous  powers,  could  not  wove  it 
For  unless  we  bad  first  ascertained  the  ui^ 
and  benevolence  of  the  being  that  sent  him* 
as  those  miracles  only  prove  power,  he  mif^ 
be  sent  to  deceive  us,  and  thus  the  bopes  held 
out  by  him  might  be  delusions.  The  doc- 
trines of  natural  religion  here  come  to  our 
aid,  and  secure  our  belief  to  the  missenger 
of  one  Being,  whose  goodness  they  haY€ 
taught  us  to  trust'— pp.  20&-0. 

The  work  concludes  with  various  notes  on 
the  classifications  of  science  ;  on  final  caus- 
es ;  on  the  *Systdme  de  la  Nature;'  on 
cause  and  efiect;  on  Hume's  scepticism; 
on  the  ancient  doctrines  respecting  the  mind, 
Deity,  and  matter;  and  on  Warburton'stbe- 
or}'  concerning  the  ancient  doctrine  of  a 
future  state.  Li  these  notes  we  find  little  or 
nothing  in  which  the  author  has  not  been  an- 
ticipated by  other  writers.  Here,  as  else- 
where,  indeed,  he  borrows  without  measure 
or  grace.  But  now,  having  presented  our 
readers  with  an  analysis  of  the  work,  we 
must  draw  our  remarks  to  a  close. 

Lord  Brougham's  main  object  is  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  the  evidence  on  which 
the  science  of  theology  is  founded.  On  tbe 
success  of  this  attempt,  some  readers,  who 
are  fond  of  the  chiaro  oscuro^  may  be  inclin- 
ed  to  offer  him  their  congratulations.  For 
ourselves,  we  honestly  confess  that,  as  we  love 
light  rather  than  darkness,  and  prefer  a  clear 
and  steady  view  to  an  obscure  and  transcient 
glance  of  an  interesting  subject,  we  feel  dis- 
satisfied, though  not  exceedingly  disappoint- 
ed, by  a  peru^  of  this  production.  It  ap- 
pears to  us,  if  considered  as  a  scientific  or 
philosophical  explanation  of  the  subject,  to 
be  a  complete  failure.  Lord  Brougham  pro- 
ceeds thus.  He  selects  some  anatomical, 
zoolog|ical,  and  astronomical  facts,  which,  for 
no  valid  reason  that  we  can  divine,  he  choos- 
es  to  call  facts  in  natural  theology.  He 
takes,  for  example,  the  planetary  system,  and 
observes,  that  we  learn  by  induction  that  tbe 
arrangement  possesses  a  certain  stabflity. 
He  says,  that  it  is  equally  by  a  process  o( 
induction  that  we  know  that  the  system  was 
constructed  by  a  designing  cause.  But  does 
he  prove  that  our  conclusion  is  the  result  of 
induction?  Has  he  illustrated  or  explained 
the  process?  Does  he  particularize  the  individ- 
ual facts  on  wWch  the  indki<Hi<Mi  Droceed8,and 
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by  which  the  general  fact  is  established? 
For  such  proof  or  elucidation  the  reader  will 
search  in  vain.  It  is  quite  unsatisfactory  to 
tell  us  that  we  infer  design  in  another,  be- 
cause we,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  same 
object,  should  adopt  the  same  procedure. 
The  fact  is  admitted  as  an  argument  for 
Deily;  but  the  fact  neither  explains  the 
ground  of  our  conclusion,  nor  does  it  show 
how  the  process  is  that  of  induction.  There 
is,  in  truth,  through  the  whole  of  his  at- 
tempted explanation,  a  looseness  of  expres- 
sion, a  vagueness  of  conception,  and  an  ah- 
sencc  of  that  lucid  and  logical  exposition  of 
the  nature  of  the  evidence,  which  the  philo- 
sophic reader  has  a  right  to  require,  and  ev- 
ery reader  a  right  to  expect.  At  one  time, 
the  process  is  strict  induction,  simply ;  at  an- 
other  time,  it  is  a  step  beyond  the  strict  pro- 
cess  of  induction ;  at  another  time,  it  is  the 
evidence  of  reason  arguing  from  facts  estab- 
lished  by  induction  ;  and  at  another  time  we 
are  told  that  induction  itself  is  a  species  of 
reasoning.  Surely  there  is  a  lack  here  of 
those  clear  conceptions  and  well-defined 
views,  which  attest  ibe  discernment  and  con- 
sistency of  the  philosopher  or  the  metaphy* 
sician. 

If  Lord  Brougham  had  shown,  by  a  col- 
lection  of  examples,  that  a  concurrence  of 
means  to  ends  are,  in  common  life,  uniform- 
ly admitted  to  be  proo&  of  design,  and  hence 
concluded  the  general  truth  that  such  con- 
currences, wheUier  m  natuie  or  in  art,  are 
evidences  of  design,  he  would  have  shown 
that  the  existence  of  an  intelligent  cause  rests 
on  induction.  Or,  if  he  had  commenced 
with  stating,  as  a  ground  of  our  belief  in  a 
creative  power,  the  acknowledged  maxim, 
that  in  all  our  judgments  respecting  results 
from  human  agency,  we  conclude  design 
from  complicated  concurrences  of  means  to 
ends — (we  do  not  say,  with  his  lordship, 
adaptations,  for,  in  strict  metaphysical  lan- 
guage, we  should  thus  beg  the  question,  eve- 
ry  action  implying  an  agent)— -and  if  he  had 
then  proce^ed  to  state  the  primary  and  the 
secondary  truths,  on  which  this  maxim  is 
founded,  he  would  have  proceeded  scien- 
tifically,  and  exhibited  the  nature  of  the  evi- 
dence in  a  clear  and  philosophical  light. 
And  here,  if  he  had  perfectly  understood  the 
subject  which  he  has  undertaken  to  explain, 
he  would  have  perceived,  that  our  inference 
of  desim  from  concurrences,  or  as  he  says, 
adaptations  of  means  to  ends,  does  not  rest 
solely  on  induction,  but  is  supported  by  evi. 
dence  of  a  much  stricter  cluuracter.  With 
this  part  of  the  evidence  Lord  Brougham,  if 
we  may  judge  from  his  silence,  seems  wholly 
unacquainted.  This  evidence  we  consider 
to  be  highly  important,  as  overturning  the 


hypothesis  of  fortuitous  concurrence  or  blind 
necessity,  and  establishing  the  certainty  of 
intelligence  and  design ;.  yet  his  lordship  has 
not  adverted  to  it,  even  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree. 

We  have  also  to  remark  another  import- 
ant and  extraordinary  defe-ct  in  the  execu- 
tion  of  the  work.  If  Lord  Brougham  had 
succeeded — as  he  has,  in  our  judgment,  fail- 
ed — ^in  his  attempt  to  unfold  iho  nature  of 
the  evidence  by  which  we  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  design  in  the  works  of  njtture, 
he  seems  not  to  have  understood,  that  tp 
prove  this  design  is  not  equivalent  to  evinc-  i 
ing  the  existence  of  One  Eternal  and  First 
Cause.  Some  of  the  ancient  philosophers 
acknowledged  design,  but  believed  in  a  plu- 
rality  of  gods  ;  and  among  the  vulgar  poly- 
theism was  the  common  creed.  Now,  is  it 
not  surprising  that  his  lordship  has  not  made 
the  slightest  attempt  to  explain  the  nature  of 
that  evidence  by  which  we  learn  the  exist- 
ence of  oTie  tUmal  and  independent  being  f 
The  unity,  or  personality  of  the  Deity  is 
mentioned  only  once,  and  then  incidentally; 
it  makes  no  part  of  the  inquiry.  For  this 
extraordinary  omission  we  can  nnd  no  apolo- 
gy. A  few  words  wilt  serve  to  justify  this 
animadversion.  It  must  be  clear  to  ^yery 
one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
evidence,  that  all  induction  must  terminate 
in  a  general  fact.  Now,  if  there  be  any 
fact,  or  any  truth,  which  C€m  be  truly  pro- 
nounced  smgular,  solitary,  oi^  unique,  it  is 
the  existence  of  an  eternal  and  uncaused 
being.  Here,  then,  it  may  be  naturally  ask- 
ed,  how  is  it  possible  by  induction  to  arrive 
at  the  kiK>wledge  of  thLs  individual  and  mo- 
mentous truth?  How  can  induction  lead  us 
to  a  solitary  fact  ?  This  important  question « 
the  author  has  not  attempted  to  solve.  He 
has  offered  no  explanation  of  the  nature  of 
that  evidence,  by  which  we  learn  the  exist- 
ence of  one  uiK^aused  being.  For  aught 
that  Lord  Brougham  has  said,  the  reader  of 
his  work  may  be  theist,  or  polytbetst,  or  pan- 
theist, as  either  prejudice  or  reason,  trudi  or 
erroi^  may  chance  in  his  mind  to  possess  the 
ascendancy.  It  is  true  be  makes  frequent 
mention  of  a  creator  and  an  artificer,  one 
eternal  being ;  but  the  whole  of  his  explana- 
tion is  confined  to  the  evidence  of  design. 
This,  we  repeat,  is  an  inexcusaUe  omission. 

We  do  not  mean  to  deny,  that  the  reader 
may  coUecC  some  notion  of  the  nature  of 
the  evidence  flrom  what  the  author  has  writ- 
ten, but  it  is  presented  in  so  looae^  so  defect- 
ive,  and  so  unphilosophical  a  manner,  as  to 
convey  no  distinct  and  correct  conception  of 
its  nature.  Instead  of  a  clear,  methodkal, 
and  logical  exposition,  we  have  little  else  than 
scattered  hints,  and  mere  glimpses  of  its 
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character*  Whether  this  be  that  Lord 
Brougham  himself  did  not  apprehend  it  dis- 
dhctly,  so  as  as  clearly  to  communicate  a 
right  conception  of  it  to  others,  may  be  a 
matter  of  doubt ;  but  we  are  certain,  that 
the  subject  might  have  been  explained  in  a 
'  single  s^eet ;  and  that  his  lordship  has  found 
room  in  his  rolume  for  many  sheets  of  mere 
extraneous  matter,  serving  no  other  purpose 
than  to  show  the  reader  into  how  many  sub- 
jects his  attention  has  dipped — or  rather, 
perhaps,  how  cleverly  he  can  turn  to  ac- 
count the  scattered  scraps  of  notation  sup- 
plied by  zealous  subalterns. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  express 
our  dissent  from  several  of  the  author's  met- 
aphysical opinions — but  'we  must  say  a  few 
words  more  on  this  head.  He  says  (p.  25) 
that  experience  and  reason  are  required  to 
teach  us  the  existence  of  external  objects. 
How  does  he  evince  the  truth  of  this  posi- 
tion?   He  says, — 

*  A  certain  sensation  is  excited  in  the  mind* 
through  the  sense  of  vision ;  it  is  an  inference 
of  reason,  that  this  must  have  been  excited 
by  something,  or  must  have  had  a  cause. 
That  the  cause  must  have  been  external  may 
poffiibly  be  allowed  to  be  another  inference 
,  which  reascm  could  make,  unaided  by  the 
'  evidence  of  any  other  sense.  But  to  discov- 
er that  the  cause  was  at  any  the  least  dis- 
tance from  the  organ  of  vision,  clearly  re- 
quires a  new  process  of  reasoning,  considera- 
ble  experience,  and  the  indications  of  other 
senses ;  for  tlia  young  man  whom  Cheselden 
couched  for  a  cataract  at  first  believed  that 
everytliing  he  saw  touched  his  eyes.' 

Lord  Brougham  here  argues  in  error. 
He  proceeds  on  the  assumotion  that  rational 
conviction  is  essential  to  belief;  and  that  if 
we  do  believe,  our  belief  avails  nothing  un- 
less we  can  prove  tliat  it  is  founded  in  rea- 
son.  He  forgets,  or  he  is  not  aware,  that 
there  must  be  some  primary  truths  whence 
others  are  derived,  and  that  these  neither  ad- 
mit nor  require  any  logical  evidence  in  their 
favor.  We  should,  for  example,  be  glad  to 
know  the  author's  reason  for  believing  that 
similar  causes,  acting  in  similar  circum- 
stances, produce  similar  effects.  Is  it  be- 
cause experience  has  taught  him  that  it  al- 
ways has  been  so  7  (Granted.  But  he  be- 
lieves, piso,  that  similar  causes  will  continue 
to  produce  similar  effects.  Experience  can- 
not teach  him  this.  Does  he  refer  his  be- 
lief to  some  steady  and  fixed  prmdples  in 
the  constitution  of  nature  ?  But  to  presume 
that  ^lese  principles  will  continue  to  be  fixed, 
b  to  beg  the  question.  The  author,  notwith- 
standing,  believes  the  maxim,  and  acts  upon 
it  every  hour  of  his  life,  though  he  neither 
has,  nor  can  have,  any  proof  whatever  tHat 


the  maxim  is  true.  Indeed,  were  it  a  law 
of  our  nature,  that  rational  belief  were,  in 
all  cases,  necessary,  the  condition  of  the  spe. 
cies  would  be  lamentable  enough.  Bat  it  is 
wisely  ordered  by  the  gracious  parent  of  die 
universe,  that  we  have'  a  firm  convictioQ  of 
many  truths  and  many  facts,  particularly  the 
existence  of  external  objects,  long  before 
reason  can  exert  its  power.  The  child  en. 
tertains  not  a  doubt  of  the  existence  of  his 
toys,  his  playfellows,  and  his  parents.  The 
savage  believes  in  the  existence  of  his  hut 
and  his  canoe,— of  his  bow  and  his  arrows, 
—of  the  venison  that  feeds  him,  and  of  the 
brook  that  quenches  his  thirst.  If  he  were 
asked  why  he  thus  believed,  could  he  give 
any  philosophical  reasons  for  his  belief? 
No.  He  would  refer  immediately  to  the 
testimony  of  his  senses,  and  the  beuef  of  the 
negro  would  be  as  steady  and  as  impregna- 
ble, as  that  of  the  most  profound  and  subtle 
metaphysician.  Nor  would  it  be  possible  to 
shake  this  belief,  unless  some  sc^tical  phi* 
iosopher,  by  way  of  enlightening  his  mind, 
should  tell  him  thp.t  he  was  laboring  under 
an  egregious  delusion, — that  he  perceived 
nothing  out  ideas, — and  that  he  could  have 
no  certainty  that  tlie  ideas,  or  the  signs,  were 
true  types  of  the  things  signified.  In  short, 
reason  might  make  him  a  sceptic,  but  would 
not  confirm  his  convicdon.  The  case  of 
the  youth  couched  by  Cheselden  proves 
nothing  to  Lord  Brougham's  purpose.  It 
merely  shows  that  the  sense  of  sight  alone 
cannot  teach  us  the  distance  of  external 
objects.  We  contend,  then,  that  Lord 
Brougham  errs  egregiously  in  his  metaphys- 
ics, when  he  afiirms  that  reason  and  experi- 
ence are  necessary  to  teach  us  the  existence 
of  things  external. 
Again:— 

*  It  has  been  objected,*  he  observes,  *tbat 
we  know  of  no  instance  in  which  the  human 
mind  has  been  known  to  exist  without  the 
body.'  *  This  objection,' he  says, « is  refiited 
by  the  acknowledj^  &ct  that  oar  bodies  are 
perpetually  changing,  and  that  in  the  space 
of  nfteen  or  twenty  years  they  have  not  a 
particle  within  them  which  belonged  to  them 
at  the  commencement  of  the  period.' 

We  immaterialists  might,  in  despair,  aban- 
don our  cause,  if  we  had  no  abler  advocates 
than  Lord  Brougham  to  defend  it.  Eveiy 
materialist  is  aware,  diat  the  bochr  is  subject 
to  continual  change;  and  a  distingoislied 
physiologist  has  delivered  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  m  less  than  a  hundredth  part  of  the 
time  specified  by  our  author,  it  is  entirely 
renovated.  He,  tiierefore,  does  not  contend 
that  the  self-same  body  is  necessary  to  think- 
ing,  willing,  and  jcting-;--just„a8  no^Chri^ 
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beUevesy  that  identilj  of  corporeal  frame 
win  be  Decessary  after  the  resurrection. 
The  attempted  renitadon,  therefore,  proceeds 
on  the  fallacy  technically  termed  ignoratio 
elencku  The  argument  may  suffice  to 
prove  that  we  may  exist,  and  do  exist,  with, 
out  ike,  that  is,  the  self-same  body ;  but  is 
utterly  insignificant  when  offered  to  prove 
that  the  soul  is  so  far  independent  on  the 
body  as  to  exist  without  a  body*  The  dis- 
tinction is  80  obvious,  that  the  wonder  is  how 
it  could  escape  a  person  of  common  pene- 
tratioD. 

Before  we  dismiss  his  lordship's  meta. 
physics  we  hare  one  other  observation  to 
OTOr.  In  a  note  connected  with  section 
third,  he  endeavors  to  explain  the  doctrine  of 
causation.  In  this  attempt  we  cannot  but 
remark  that  the  author  does  not  exhibit  that 
clear  conceptioiitor  that  methodical  arranse* 
nient  and  coDsistency  of  thought,  which  &• 
tinguish  the  acute  and  correc;  metaphysician. 
In  discussing  this  subject  there  are,  as  we 
conceive,  two  distinct  questions.  The  first 
is,  whence  is  derived  our  notion  of  causa, 
tion  ?  The  second  is,  by  what  criterion  are 
we  to  distinguish  between  the  mere  conjunc- 
tbn  of  two  events,  and  their  relation  as 
cause  and  effect?  The  author,  after  ob- 
serving that  our  original  notion  of  causation 
is  to  be  referred  partly,  if  not  wholly,  to  the 
perceived  conjunction  of  events,  remarks, 
that  causation  implies  a  notion  of  exertion 
or  power.  He  then  proceeds  to  observe, 
that '  the  mere  constant  and  unvarying  suc- 
cession of  two  events'  (what  do  they  suc- 
ceed ?  he  means,  we  presume,  conjunction) 
*  would  not,  of  itself,  be  sufficint  to  make  us, 
even  in  popular  language,  denominate  the 
one  the  cause,  and  the  other  the  effect.'  In 
this  opinion  we  concur.  Mere  conjunction 
is  no  proof  of  causation.  'Light,'  he  pro- 
ceeds, 'uniformly  succeeds    dark 

but  no  man  ever  thought  of  calling,  or  deem- 
iDg,^ight  to  be  the  cause  of  day.'  He  then 
adds,  *  Another  very  important  experiment, 
or  observation,  b  required,  before  we  pro- 
nounce the  conjoined  events  to  be  related  to 
one  another  as  cause  and  efiect' 

*  Not  only,  he  says,  '  must  the  second  event 
always  have  been  found  to  follow  the  first, 
but  tne  second  must  never  have  been  observ- 
ed without  the  first  preceding  it,  or,  at  least, 
without  some  other  event  preoeding  t^  in  which 
case  the  causation  is  predicated  alike  of  both 
these  preceding  events.' 

This  observation,  or  experiment,  he  pro- 
nounces to  be  very  important.  The  reader, 
therefore,  naturally  expects  that  it  will  ma- 
terially  assist  him  m  ascertaining  the  dis- 
tinctioQ  between  mere  conjunction,  and  the 


relatk)n  in  (question.  la  this  expectation  he 
will  foel  himself  disappointed.  From  the 
author's  explanation,  it  would  appear  that 
to  causation  it  is  essential,  not  only  that  B 
should  be  always  followed  by  A,  but  should 
never  be  found  without  A,  or  some  other 
event  which  may  be  predicated  as  the  cause. 
But  if  causation  is  to  be  predicated  of  A,  in 
such  circumstances,  and  6  is  to  be  consider- 
ed as  the  effect,  these  conditions  or  requi. 
sites  of  causation  are  found  in  day  and 
night,  for  day  is  always  followed  by  night, 
and  is  never  found  withotit  night  succeecDng 
it.     Is  day,  then,  the  cause  of  night  1 

This  conclusion  the  author  of  course  re. 
jects ;  for  he  observes  m  the  subsequent  par- 
agraph, that  *  this  positive  and  negative  evi- 
dence  merely  shows,  that  when  one  event 
exists,  the  other  exists  immediately  after- 
wards, and  not  otherwise.'  But,  if  this  be 
his  doctrine,  from  which  we  by  no  means 
dissent,  and  if  this  experiment,  or  observa- 
tion, ftirnish  no  criterion  whatever  of  causa- 
tion, what  becomes  of  the  great  mportanee 
which  the  author  attaches  to  it  ?  From  his 
manner  of  expressing  himself  we  should 
conclude  it  to  be  of  superlative  moment; 
whereas  it  seems,  b^  his  own  admission,  to 
be  of  no  value.  Is  it  quite  consistent  to  say, 
that  we  derive  our  notion  of  causation  from 
sequence,  then  to  say  that  sequence  furnishes 
no  evidence  of  causation,  then  to  represent 
an  observation  or  experiment  respecting  se- 
quence as  of  very  ^reat  importance  in  as- 
certaining the  relation  of  cause  and  effect, 
and  then  to  conclude  with  stating  that,  it  af- 
fords no  proof  whatever  of  causation  7  This 
is  certainly  not  a  very  consistent  or  philo- 
sophical mode  of  illustrating  a  subject,  or 
removing  a  difficulty. 

Again  :  when  he  subjoins  the  alternative, 
as  marked  in  the  quotation  by  italics,  he 
gives  such  a  latitude  to  his  explanation,  that 
the  criterion  of  causation  becomes  indefinite 
and  uninteUigible.  We  never  heard  of  an 
event  that  was  not  preceded  by  some  other 
event 

We  proceed  to  his  astronomy.  Speaking 
of  ^  bodies,  that  belong  to  our  ^stem,  he 
observes  (p.  40),  <A11  those  bodies  which 
move  round  the  sun,  twenty-three  planets, 
inckdmg  their  satellites,  and  six  or  seven 
comets,  are  continually  acted  upon  by  two 
kinds  of  force.'  When  we  read  this  pas- 
sage,  we  felt  confident  that  the  compositor 
had  committed  an  error ;  but,  on  consulting 
the  table  of  errata,  we  found  no  correction. 
Now,  we  are  aware  that  the  cometary  bodies 
have  not  been,  and  doubdess  cannot  be,  ac- 
curately ascertained.  Lalande,  Laplace, 
Vince,  and  other  distinguished  astronomers, 
have  given  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  num. 
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ber  of  comets  which  have  appeared  from  the 
begimiing  of  our  era  1o  this  time  is  about  five 
hundred ;  and  it  is  said  that  one  hundred  are  i*e- 
corded  to  have  been  seen  before  that  period. 
When,  or  by  what  mighty  convulsion  in  our 
planetary  system,  these  cometary  bodies  have 
been  almost  all  annihilated,  and  reduced  to  six 
or  seven,  we  must  leave  it  to  the  author  him- 
self to  explain.  It  is  strange,  it  is  '  passing 
strange,'  to  find  such  an  error  in  a  work 
profes^dly  scientific.  Is  the  school-master 
dead,  or  is  he  only  dismissed  from  ofiice  ? 

Again — there  is  scarcely,  we  believe,  a 
member  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute — scarcely 
a  boy  or  a  girl  who  has  received  an  ordinary 
education,  that  is  not  acauainted  with  the 
number  of  planets  and  satellites  belonging  to 
our  system.  What  then  must  be  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  reader,  when  he  finds  the 
author,  in  a  philosophical  explanation  of  the 
planetary  structure,  gravely  and  deliberately 
representing  the  number  to  be  twenty-three  t 
Is  it  possible — ^is  it  credible,  he  should  be  ig. 
norant  that  they  amount  to  twenty-nine ;  con- 
sisting of  eleven  primary,  and  eighteen  sec- 
ondary  bod'os  ?  rf i  palpable  errors  have 
a  neccjsary  tendency  to  annihilate  all  coufi. 
dence  in  an  author's  opinions.  Whether 
they  are  to  be  attributed  to  ignorance  or  in- 
advertence,  their  effect  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader  is  precisely  the  same.  If  we  detect 
an  author  erring  in  subjects  familiar  to  al- 
most  every  intellect,  how  can  we  rely  on  his 
accuracy  in  questions  involving  difficulty, 
and  requiring  profound  research? 

Wilh  his  lordship's  geology  we  do  not 
think  it  worth  whue  to  quarreL  On  his 
anatomy  also,  and  his  metaphysical  observa- 
tions on  the  chemical  fact,  termed  a  tertium 
quid^  our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  enter. 
We  proceed  to  his  logic. 

Several  fallacies  in  his  reasoning  have 
been  already  exposed.  We  shaU  sub- 
jom  one  or  two  additional  specimens.  He 
remarks  (p.  22)  that  our  knowledge  of  mo- 
tion is  not  a  perception  of  sense,  but  a  de. 
duction  of  reasoning.  We  deny  the  position. 
Motion  is  a  continued  change  of  place,  and 
this  change  is  learned  by  sense  and  not  by 
reason.  He  adds,  that  *  the  very  idea  of  di- 
versity  implies  reasoning,  because  it  is  the 
result  of  comparison. '  If  comparison  neces- 
sarilv  implied  reasoning,  the  author  would 
be  nght ;  but  we  may  have  a  conception  of 
diversity,  and  may  practise  comparison* 
without  employing  the  rational  faculty.  We 
taste  sugar,  we  taste  vinegar ;  we  perceive 
diversity,  and  immediately  pronounce  them 
to  be  different.  There  is  comparison  and 
jodgment,  but  there  is  no  process  of  reason, 
ing. 

In  order  to  show  that  we  ought  not  to  dis- 


believe the  existence  of  Deity,  merely  be- 
cause  we  have  not  seen  him,  he  ai^es  thus : 
*  We  find,'  he  observes,  *  a  single  fragment 
of  a  bone  in  some  wild  country,  and  infer 
from  that  not  only  the  existence  of  an  animal 
there  in  ages  past,  wholly  different  from  any 
we  ever  saw,  but  also  dcnluce  its  form  and 
its  habits.'    He  then  observes, 

•  that  we  thus  infer  and  believe  the  existence 
of  that  respecting  which  we  have  not,  and 
cannot  have  a  stogie  particle  of  evidence, 
either  by  sense  or  by  testimony.'  •  We  hae 
no  experience '  (he  continues)  '  of  that  Great 
Being's  existence  in  whom  we  believe,  as  our 
Creator,  nor  have  we  the  tcstimonv  of  any 
man  relating  such  experience  of  nis  own. 
But  so  neither  we  nor  any  witnesses  in  any 
age  have  ever  seen  the  lost  animals  that  once 
peopled  this  earth  ;  and  yet  the  lights  of  in- 
ductive science  hare  conducted  us  to  a  full 
knowledge  of  their  nature^  and  perfect  beUef 
in  their  existence.' 

We  quite  agree  with  Lord  Brougham  in 
thinking  that  the  existence  of  the  Divine  Be- 
ing ought  not  to  be  disbelieved  on  the  simple 
ground  that  we  have  not  seen  Him ,  and  we 
maintain  that  His  being  and  attribute  though 
He  is  not  wsible  to  human  eye,  may  be,  am 
indeed  are,  clearly  manifested  by  what  is 
seen.  But  we  do  not  approve  his  lordship's 
logic.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark, 
that  acknowledged  premises  are  necessary 
to  every  rational  conclusion — that  our  as- 
sent to  any  proposition  must  rest  on  some 
evidence,  either  intuitive,  or  moral,  or  scien- 
tific.  But  if  Lord  Brougham's  opimon  be 
correct,  we  have  been  lairing  under  an  ex^ 
traordinary  error;  for  it  appears  that  we 
may  have  a  rational  belief  of  a  fact,  in  the 
absence  of  all  the  evidence  of  which  a  fact 
is  susceptible.  We  must  either  believe  that 
an  animal,  now  unknown,  once  existed  in  the 
waste,  or  we  must  disbelieve  it.  If  we  take 
the  latter  alternative,  the  conclusion  would 
not  serve  the  doctrine  of  theism^  nor  intended 
illustration.  If  we  choose  the  former,  and 
believe  in  the  ancient  existence  of  the  ani- 
mal, as  he  maintains  we  do,  and  as  we  alk)W 
we  must,  it  may  be  asked,  on  what  ground 
do  we  believe  ?  If  Lord  Brougham  be  right, 
our  beUef  would  be  wholly  irrational ;  fi>rthe 
existence  of  any  external  object  can  admit 
no  other  evidence  than  sense  or  testimony; 
and  here,  as  his  lordship  contends,  we  have 
not  a  single  particle  of  either. 

But  our  belief  is  not  so  groundless  as  his 
lordship  represents.  It  rests,  though  not 
wholly,  on  the  clear  and  incontrovertible  evi* 
dence  of  sense.  The  relic  is  seeni  and  may 
be  touched.  We,  therefore,  on  the  evidence 
of  two  of  our  senses^  conclude  the  former  ex* 
istence  of  the  animal,  just  as  we  should  the 
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former  existence  of  a  tree,  if  we  saw  a  root 
dug  up,  which  might  have  heen  buried  for 
centuries  under  the  ground.  In  either  case 
the  existence  of  a  part  is  evidenced  by  sense, 
and  the  existence  of  the  whole  is  a  necessary 
consequence.  What  the  whole  animal  was 
in  structure,  size,  and  habits  of  life,  the  phys^ 
iological  discoveries  of  Cuvier,  who  traced 
the  laws  of  relation,  and  the  principles  of  ana- 
tomical co-existence,  in  animal  structures, 
enablo  us  to  ascertain ;  but  the  simple  fact 
of  existence  is  established  on  the  evidence  of 
sense,  and  the  abstract  and  metaphysical 
axiom,  that,  where  there  is  a  part,  there  must 
have  been  a  whole. 

One  word  more  in  admiration  of  our  au- 
thor's  consistency.  He  tells  us  that  the  be- 
lief  that  mind  exists  as  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent  substance  is  essential  to  the  whole 
argument  in  favor  of  theism  \  and  that,  on 
any  other  hypothesis, '  no  rational,  indeed  no 
intelligible  account  can  be  given  of  a  First 
Cause.'  Now,  Paley,  by  Lord  Brougham's 
own  admission,  was  not  a  firm  believer  in 
immaterialism ;  nay,  his  lordship  doubts  if 
he  believed  in  it  at  all.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
thus  much  is  certain,  that  the  doctrine  of  an 
immaterial  principle  in  man  makes  no  part 
of  Paley's  argument.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  what  he  has  written  is  neither  '  rational ' 
nor  intelligible.*  Now — ^is  it  reconcileable 
with  common  sense  to  compose  a  Discourse 
on  the  Evidence  of  Natural  Theology — and 
in  that  discourse  to  assert,  if  not  to  attempt 
a  proof,  that  Paley's  argument  can  have  no 
sound  foundation — and  notwithstanding  to 
write,  or  cause  to  be  written,  *  copious  and 
scientific  illustrations '  of  an  argument,  by 
the  editor's  own  confession,  neither  *  rational' 
nor  intelligible?'  It  will  not  do  for  Lord 
Brouffham  to  remind  us,  that  he  acknowledges 
Palejrs  argument  to  be  put  in  '  a  close  and 
logicid  manner,'  until  he  has  first  explained 
to  us  how  an  argument,' neither  *  rational' 
nor  *  intelligibie '  can  be  put  <  in  a  close  and 
logical  manner.'  This  would  be  only  to  es- 
cape  from  one  difficulty  to  run  into  another. 

To  conclude.  If  we  were  to  form  an  es- 
timate of  the  author's  philosophical  acquire 
ments,  and  his  talent  for  abstract  discussion 
from  the  work  before  us,  we  should  briefly 
state  that  his  knowledge  appears  to  us  to  be 
more  various  than  correct;  his  views  en 
larged  rather  than  clear;  his  penetration 
more  quick  than  profound ;  that  his  opinions 
are  the  result  of  hasty  thought,  rather  than 
of  deliberate  inquiry ;  that  his  reading  and 
reflection  on  several  subjects  which  he  has 
attempted  to  discuss  have  been  extremely 
superficial,  and  that  his  mind  is  too  excursive 
to  fit  him  for  becommg  a  sound  metaphysi- 
cian.     His  style  occasionally  exhibits  an 


easy  masculine  energy  rarelv  found  in  the 
authors  of  the  present  time ;  but  it  is  in  gen- 
eral too  lax  and  diffuse  to  be  employed  with 
advantage  on  subiects  of  this  severe  charac- 
ter— and  it  is  deformed,  more  frequently 
than  we  could  have  anticipated,  with  pedan- 
tic affectations  on  the  one  hand,  with  collo- 
quial vulgarisms  on  the  other. 


Aet.  V.—Mimorial  de  THbUl  de  ViOe  de 
PariSf  1830.  Par  Hippolyte  Bonnellier, 
Ancien  Secretaire  de  la  Commission  Mu- 
nicipale — Gouvemement  Provisoire.  Pa- 
ris,  1835. 

The  general  character  of  the  July  Revolu- 
tion is  by  this  time  pretty  well  understood. 
It  is  assuredly — to  use  a  vulgar,  but  in  this 
case  most  suitable  phrase — the  greatest  httm- 
bug  that  ever  insulted  the  common  sense  of 
mankind  :— a  revolution  made  in  the  n^une 
of  a  charter,  which  charter  it  forthwith  tossed 
to  the  wind — a  revolution  made  in  the  name 
of  the  people,  in  which  the  people  had  really 
no  share,  and  from  which  they  have  deriv^ 
no  advantage— a  revolution  made  by  a  fac 
tion,  whkh  faction  became  its  eariiest  sacri- 
fice—a revohition  made  m  the  name  of  lib- 
erty, which  has  produced  a  despotism — a 
revolution  planned*  prepared,  and  executed 
by  jaumalistsy  of  which  the  same  journalists 
are  now  the  most  bitter  enemies,  and  the 
most  signal  victims — a  revolution,  which 
from  the  moment  that  it  had  strength  to 
walk  alone,  and  in  exact  proportion  to  its 
growing  powers,  has  employed  all  its  vigor 
in  proscribing,  prosecuting,  persecuting,  and 
punishing,  even  unto  the  death,  the  pretences^ 
the  principles,  and  the  persons  to  which  it 
owes  its  existence. 

Such,  indeed,  is  the  march  of  all  revolu- 
tions ;  but  in  other  cases  it  has  been  some- 
what slower,  and  the  events — spread  over  a 
greater  length  of  time,  and  sepa^ted  by  ex- 
traneous incidents — did  not  afibrd  that  sin- 
gular approximation  and  violent  contrast 
which  the  July  Revolution  exhibits.  Crom- 
well, Robespierre,  and  Napoleon  attained 
their  ruthless  supremacy  by  degrees,  and  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  men  were  diverted  and  de- 
ceived by  the  interludes  of  wars,  massacres, 
and  victories,  which  veiled,  if  they  did  not 
conceal,  the  strides  of  tho  usurper ;  but  in 
this  case  we  see  the  progress  of  the  tyranny 
in  its  naked  truth — ^there  are  no  softenings  or 
shadings — ^no  gradation  in  the  transformation 
of  the  demagogue  into  the  despot — all  ap- 
pears in  the  strong,  bold,  unmingled  colors 
of  the  most  impuaent  contrast — and  black 
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has  become  whiUf  and  idhite  blacky  with  a 
decree  of  suddenness  and  shamelesaness 
which  strikes  even  the  dullest  eye  with  min- 
gled  astonishment  and  disgust. 

The  men  who  made  Sie  Revolution  of 
July  speedily  divided  themselves  into  two 
classes :  those  ioho  personally  profted  hf  itj 
and  those  who  did  not.  The  former  have 
forgotten  their  principles  in  their  places ;  the 
latter  find  their  prineiplefr  sharpened  by  dis- 
appointment ;  and  die  i4)08tate  possessors  of 
office  are  now  persecuting,  with  all  the  furi- 
ous  zeal  of  new  and  interested  converts,  those 
unhappy  men  by  whose  efforts  alone  they 
were  advanced  to  power.  We  do  not  regret 
—quite  the  reverse — that  France  has  a  gov- 
emment  strong  enough  to  protect  the  fives 
and  properties  of  the  great  mass  of  the  nation 
who  took  no  share  m  this  flagitious  revolu- 
tion;  and  still  less  do  we  blame  King  Louis 
Philippe  for  dealing  with  the  perverse,  law- 
less, and  godless  factions  which  surround  him, 
in  the  only  way  in  which  such  monsters  can 
be  managed  ;  but  we  cannot  see  without 
wonder  and  some  degree  of  pity,  the  in- 
triguers and  instigators  of  the  ori^nal  crime 
exercising  their  ill-gotten  power  in  vengeance 
on  their  own  tools  and  dupes. 

Committunt  eadem  divevso  crimin%  foto : — 
nie  crucsm  pretium  soeleris  tulit— 4iic  dia^ 
dsfftal 

This  broad  and  general  view  of  the  causes 
and  consequences  of  the  July  revolt  is  so 
clear  and  undeniable,  that  it  needs  no  illus- 
tration  from  us ;  but  there  are  several  inci- 
dental  and  auxiliary  circumstances  connect- 
ed with  the  leading  event  which  are  worthy 
of  our  attention  as  matter  of  history,  of  in- 
stmction,  and  we  will  even  venture,  on  so 

grave  a  subject,  to  add,  of  amusement.  Mr. 
urice  sajrs,  that  even  in  the  most  solemn 
events  there  are  ludicrous  episodes.  The 
*  Souvenirs  Historiqnes '  of  that  foolish  and 
forgotten  booby  B^rard  have  already  amused 
our  readers*  wt^  some  such  instances.  The 
revelations  of  a  livelier  coxcomb,  M.  Hip- 
polyte  BonnelKer,  now  a^rd  a  still  fuller 
exposure.  In  both  cases  the  cause  of  his- 
torical truth  has  been  served  by  the  loqua- 
cious veracity  of  disappointed  men  :  in  both 
cases,  but  especially  in  that  now  before  us, 
we  find  an  authentic  delineation  of  the  con- 
temptible persons,  the  paltry  motives,  the 
miserable  means,  and  the  unimaginable  ac- 
cidents which  accomplished  a  revolution 
more  important  we  believe — at  least  in  its 
principle — to  European  society,  than  any  of 
the  dozen  revolutions,  all  equalfy^  '  ^orious ' 
in  their  day,  which  succeeded  one  another 
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at  about  the  average  of  one  in  every  two 
years,  from  August,  1792,  to  April,  1811 

Who  or  what  M.  Hippolyte  Bonnellier 
was  before  the  Three  Great  Days,  we  know 
not.  We  suspect  him  to  have  been  one  of 
that  bold  and  busy  class  of  indigent  liUira. 
tews  which,  created  by  an  almost  gratuitooa 
system  of  public  instruction,  has  overstocked 
the  Uterary  market  as  well  as  the  leanied 
professbns,  and  which  therefore  hangs  loose 
on  society — always  ready  to  join  in  popular 
commotions,  which  can  do  no  great  harm  to 
those  whose  poverty  assures  them  that  they 
have  nothing  to  lose,  and  whose  vanitT 
whispers  that  they  have  everything  to  gain. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  this  much  is  certain,  that 
M.  H.  Bonnellier — ^from  a  position  soob. 
scure,  that  he  himself  does  not  choose  to  teQ 
us  what  it  was — found  himself  in  aTew  boon 
the  self-appointed  secretary,  and  self-elected 
adviser  and  agent  of  the  Provisional  Govern, 
ment  which  occupied  the  interregnum  be- 
tween the  imbecue  integri^  of  Charles  X., 
and  the  cunning  boldness  of  Louis  Philippe. 

M.  Bonnellier's  first  appearance  was  on 
the  evening  of  the  27(h,  at  the  meeting  held 
at  the  office  of  the  National^  (a  newspaper 
whose  presses  had  been  just  seized,)  where 
about  one  hundred  and  Bfiy  persons,  chiefly 
journalists,  decided  on  an  insurrection  against 
the  Ordonnances,  and  sent  a  deputatbn,  con- 
sisting of  M.  Thiers,  (then  employed  on— 
that,  we  believe,  is  the  technical  phrase— the 
National^)  one  Chevalier,  and  Bonnellier  him- 
self, to  announce  this  decision  to  a  meeting 
of  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
which  had  assembled  at  M.  Casimir  P^ner's. 
The  meeting  had  just  broken  up,  and  M. 
P6rier  was  conducting  MM.  Guizot,  De 
Bro^ie,  and  Puyraveauto  the  door — when  the 
deputation  met  and  stopped  them.  Thien 
and  Chevalier  announced  the  object  of  their 
mission.  MM.  Guizot  and  P6rier  with  one 
voice  exclaimed,  *  Why  such  precipitation! 
Wait  for  the  3d  of  August'— [the  day  for 
idiich  ffie  Chambers  were  summoned.]  Bon* 
nelher  interrupted — *With  you,  gentlemen, 
if  you  will — if  notj  witJunU  you  /'  *  Unhappy 
young  man,'  replied  M.  Guizot  in  alarm, 
*  whither  would  you  drive  us  V  *  To  insue- 
RECTioN !'  exclaimed  Chevalier.  This  awful 
word  terminated  the  conference  between 
parties  who  had,  at  this  time,  no  community 
of  feeling. 

The  conflict  began  soon  after,  in  which  we  do 
not  find  that  M.  Bonnellier  was  personally 
engaged— on  this  evening,  he  certainly  was 
not,  tor  he  informs  us  that  from  M.  P6rier]s 
he  went  to  a  meeting  at  M.  Cadet  Gassi- 
court's — (another  literary  man)--before  the 
firinff  be^ui,  and  staid  there  till  it  was  over 
for  that  nightf— employed  in  choosing  dis- 
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trict-aflODts  to  organize  the  insurrection. 
He  teUs  us  nothing  of  himself  during,  the 
whole  of  the  28th,  me  figh&ng  day,  and  we 
may  he  sure  that  it  is  because  his  ranhy  has 
nothing  to  tell.  During  that  day  and  the 
next  morning,  the  people  were  anxiously  in* 
quiring  for  a  leader^  but  none  appeared  till 
about  eleven  o^clock  on  the  29th,  when  Bon. 
nelHer  heard  a  cry,  ^We  have  a  General.* 
« His  name  V  •!  don't  know.'-*  Where  is  he  V 
^  In  front  of  the  Exchange.' — [La  Bourse,] 
Thither  Bonnellier  ran  and  found  ttie  Plaee 
covered  with  a  dense  crowd,  shouting  *  Vive 
U  Gr^nSral  Duhourg  P  *  Who  is  this  gene- 
ral ?• — •  I  don't  know.* — '  Is  he  a  distinguish. 
ed  officer  V — *•  I  fancy  not.' — *  Who  appoint. 
ed  him  f— '  I  can't  tell.'— « Where  is  he  V— 
•At  that  window.*  Bonnellier  pressed  for. 
ward— and  met  the  General  coming  out  of 
the  Exchange.  He  had  never  seen  him  be- 
fore. 

<  He  was  a  man  of  above  forty,  of  middle 
fltalure;  his  foattifes,  whkfti  were  nel  din-' 
ipreeable^  add  Memed  to  indicate  an  advetttur- 
oui  eharacter^  were  aoi  without  a  certain 
dignity ;  but  lus  countenapcQ  was  disturbed. 
On^  could  «ee  that  he  was  a  man  hoislea  sud- 
denly  from  a  very  low  condition  into  emi- 
nence, and  stunned  by  such  an  explosive 
elevation,  but  endeavormg  to  collect  himself 
and  to  recover  his  balance.'— p.  20. 

Here  we  must  observe  a  most  remarkable 
fact,  after  all  we  have  heard  of  the  series  of 
dorious  victories  won  by  the  people  in  the 

Ithree  Great  Days,  that  there  shodd  not,  as 
figr  as  our-<-not  narrow— inquiries  have  gone, 

^  have  been  one  single  person  cited  in  any 
document  or  work  of  authoril^  as  having 
distingmshed  himself  or  even  taken  a  part  in 
thede  ilkatrious  transactions)'''  till  noon  on 
^  2Mi,  when,  just  as  the  fighting  was  over, 
we  find  ooiinag  out  of  the  Exchange,  a 
Gmeral  Duhnrgf  of  whom  no  one  ever 
heard  before  or  since*  If  King  Chades's 
ministers  and  generals  had  conducted  theim. 
^ehwr  with  onhoaiy  commnm  sense,  not  to 


t  'Wt  am  awars  that  tlia  nam^a  af  a  dooMa  of 
hevoaa  are  to.b«  fowad  in  the  Todomontade  oatob. 
penniea'  alluded  to  in  our  reveiw  of  M.  Bermond 
do  Vaehere*!  •  Military  Aecdont  of  the  insorrec. 
tion.'  (Quarterly  iReView,  Tolaine  ziiT.) ;  hot 
H.  Benaond,  in  Ma  aaoo«d  edttion,  taok  the  t»oa. 


bis  of  BxamiBiaf  and  ott^f  d|ipnvi||f  sveiy  one 
fif_  tbea^  qaaea,  Tiiere  ia  no  doabt  that  there  waa 
some  laarp  fighting  on  the  3Sth,  that  many  per. 
Bona  w^e  kfllM^  and  that  there  mnat  have  beea 
many  Inataneei  iofindividoal  bravery  4n  the  part 
of  the  people  ;  bat  we  repeat,  we  hav»n#i  AMind 
the  aothentio  diatinotion  of  any  name :  we  think 
wemay  Vaatau«toaieeft,-ttaatfaooneo<  mAynete, 
or  even  Mforitfy,  waa  hoard  of  ia  tbo  mffidr  till  all 
die  fightiaf  wu  ofvar. 
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say  spirit,  they  would  have  suppressed  this 
factitious  tumuh,  as  Loub  Philippe  has  sup. 
pressed  t^o  nMich  more  ibrmidaUe  hneuteSf 
and  the  a&ir  would  probably  have  passed 
away,  for  what  it  really  was,  a  riot  instigated 
by  two  dozen  disaieoted  joumalists»and  paid 
lor  by  Lafltte. 

As  it  was,  however—just  about  or  very 
little  before  the  time  that  the  Louvre  was 
evacuated  and  the  troops  were  already  re- 
treating, the  people  found  a  leader.— -and  such 
a  leader.  M.  Bonnellior  informs  us  that  Du- 
hourg had  attained  the  rank  of  adjutant^ensra/ 
before  the  fall  of  Buonapartei  and  that  he  was 
disgraced  by  the  Bourbons.  We  do  not  find 
the  name  in  B«K>naparte's  last  itai  major  de 
rarmSe,  and  we  do  find  M.  le  ComU  Dubourg 
among  the  at^udans  cammandans  of  the 
Restoration.  Whether  tiiis  be  the  man,  we 
know  not;  it  seems,  however,  certain  tiiat 
the  leader  of  the  29di  July  vras  not  a  gene» 
ral  officer,  but  was  firaudulendy  inviested  with 
that  title  to  serre  the  seditious  purpose  of  the 
moment  However  this  may  be,  M*  Bon- 
neHier  proceeds  to  describe  lum  as  being,  at 
this  crisis, 

^dissBliified  and  soured,  as  a  stirring  mind 
might  be  expected  to  be,  by  the  low  state  of 
his  affiiirs  and  the  failure  cf  his  speculations, 
M,  Dubourg  would  naturally  seize  the  first 
opportunity  of  trying  his  fortuned  political 
*  di^tisfaction  offered  a  plausible  pretext  (beau 
pritexte),  M  soon  as  the  (Mdonnanoes  ap- 
peared, he  had  several  interviews  with  other 
officers  like  himself,  unemployed  and  dissat- 
isfied. M.  IBvariste  Dumoulin,  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  **  Constitutionnel,"-*a  man 
wUhmU  talents  but  not  without  personal  cour- 
age,— was  also  a  stirring  man.  Being  the 
creditor  of  Dubourg,  he  could  exercise  over 
him  the  double  authority  of  one  who  has 
a  right  to  ask  and  who  has  much  to  pvondse. 
To  dare  was  the  order  of  the  day,  and  M. 
Evarisle  BomouHn  dared  %o  create  DuboMrg 
oargefi«ra2.'-^p.  22. 

While  a  newspaper  editor  of  ^  no  talents ' 
was  thus  maldag  a  General  of  a  broken  spec- 
ulatDTy  where  were  the  Lafayettesy  the 
G6raid8,  the  Pujdsytbe  De  Bro^ies,  the 
GuizotSf  the  Sebastianis,  and  the  other 
civil  and  military  heroes  whose  brows  are 
adorned  with  the  hiurels,  and  whose  purses 
are  Imed  with  the  profits  of  the  Three  Great 
Days  t  The  fiict  i%  the  victory^  .was  pot  yet 
absohitely  certain,  and  they  were  as  MM. 
B^vard  and  Sanrans  have  told  u^  waiting 
the  event  in  hesitatbn,  negotiation,  ai^ 
donbt :  and  we  are  convinced  that  this  epL 
sods  of  Dubourg  was  got  up  with  the  design 
of  driving  the  reviAudQa  faster  and  probably 
farther  f  than  those  men  wiio  h^  something 
to  tee  were  willing  to  go.      GoO* 
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M.  Dumoulin  and  his  General  now  head- 
ed the  people.  *  Let  us  march,'  cried  Du- 
moulin,  *  and  seize  the  H6tel  de  Ville—the 
throne  is  there.'  Bonnellier  joined  the  crowd 
which  followed  these  adventurers,  shouting, 
*To  the  H6tel  de  Ville— Vive  le  G6n6ral 
Dubouig !' 

They  had  not  proceeded  fiu*,  when,  in  a 
*  dirty,  stinking,  little  street,'  of  no  good  re* 
pute,  called  La  Rue  Jocquelet,  the  column 
suddenly  halted,  and  Bonnellim*,  lodking 
about  lum,  found,  to  his  astonishment,  that 
both  the  Editor  and  the  General  had  disap- 
peared. This  sudden  absence,  and  the 
place  in  which  it  occurred,  occasioned  the 
most  grotesque  and  indecent  surmises.  Af- 
ter a  delay  of  twen^  minutes,  howeveri  a 
loud  hurra  proclaimed  the  return  of  the  two 
leaders.  It  had,  it  seems,  occurred  to  M. 
Dumoulin,  that  the  <  old  great  coat'  in  which 
his  General  was  dressed  was  not  suitable  to 
the  dignity  of  his  station,  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  enterprise  ;  and  they  had  slunk  away 
in  quest  of  an  old  clothes'^hop,  <  where,  for 
3/.  6*.— disbursed  by  M.  Dumoulin — ^the 
General  was  equipped  in  Uie  second-hand 
uniform  of  a  general  of  brigade.'  This 
change  of  costume  was  hailed  with  the  live- 
liest  transports  of  joy  by  the  heroic  and  en- 
lightened army,  wWch—reinforced  by  the 
important  auxiliary  of  a  laced  coat — resum- 
ed its  march  to  the  H6teJ  de  Ville.  They 
found  the  edifice  was  empty ;  yet,  as  if  eve- 
lything  in  this  part  of  the  affair  was  to  be 
ridiculous,  it  was  not  to  be  entered  without 
danger — for  just  as  the  General  and  his  fol- 
lower,  Bonnellier,  who  had  pushed  forward 
close  to  the  General's  person,  were  about  to 
'  ascend  the  steps,  the  victorious  army  thought 
proper  to  celebrate  their  triumph  by  a/e»  de 
joie,  which,  as  they  had  not  had  the  pracau- 
tion  of  extracting  the  balls  from  tficmr  mus* 
kets,  was  attended  with  so  much  danger  to 
their  leaders,  that  Bonnellier  honestly  con- 
fesses that  the  G^ieral  and  himself  threw 
themselves  on  all  fours  in  a  sad  fright,  and 
in  that  unseen^y  posture  made  their  triumph- 
al entry  into  the  palace  of  the  Provisional 
Government  ?  *  No,'  says  Bonnellier,  with 
great  noive^,  'I  shall  never  forget  thesensa- 
'  tion  with  which  I  heard  the  whistling  of  the 
balls.'  We  conclude,  from  his  extreme  sur- 
prise at  the  sound,  as  well  as  from  other 
reasons,  that  he  had  not  been  personally 
present  at  any  of  the  glorious  conflicts  of  the 
preceding  days,  though,  as  we  shall  see,  he 
nad  ^  good  luck  to  partake  of  the  spoil. 
They  escaped,  however,  this  volley  of  exu- 
berant ioy,  and,  *  finding  the  Hotel  absohitely 
empty,  (p.  25)  (all  the  liberal  reports  of  the 
day  were  full  of  the  indescribable  gallantry 
'^♦H  which  the  H6tel  de  Ville  was  stormed,) 


M.  Dubourg  pressed  through  an  ante-room 
into  what  had  been  the  cabinet  of  the  Prefect 
of  the  Seine,  followed  by  Bonnellier,  and 
one  other  person  whom  Bonnellier  aever  saw 
before  nor  since ;  and  when  they  were  got 
in,  they  shut  the  door — ^leaving  the  •;  ivXW 
on  the  Place  de  la  Gr^ve,  and  the  poore  se- 
lect in  the  ante-chamber.  Can  anything  be 
more  indicative  of  the  hap-hazard  of  revo- 
lutions than  that  these  three  obscure  meo, 
who  had  never  before  seen  one  anotb^, 
should,  by  the  jumble  of  anarchy,  be  thrown 
together  into  this  cabinet — the  representa. 
tives,  for  the  moment,  of  the  sovereka-peo. 
pie  of  France? — a  new  triumvirate?  Can 
there  be  a  truer  picture  of  low  human  na- 
ture,  than  that  having,  by  such  an  accident, 
found  their  way  into  the  room,  their  fint 
movement  should  have  been  to  bolt  the  door 
against  their  colleagues?  Bonnellier  must 
be  a  ready  fellow ;  he  seems  to  have  »• 
jtentor  gotten  rid,  somehow,  of  the  third  ami ; 
and  sitdog  down  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
table  at  whmh  Dubonrg  installed  hmneK  hi 
informed  die  General  Siat  he  was  his  secre- 
tary, and  that  it  was  necessary  to  prepare 
the  acts  of  the  government ! — And  here  we 
cannot  but  observe  the  e£l^t  produced  by 
the  change  of  dress  and  station  even  upon 
one  who  had  witnessed  the  ignoble  process 
of  the  transformation. 

*  I  am  bound  to  say/  adds  he,  with  the  most 
amusing  naivete,  *  that  the  Gen^niZ  now  showed 
a  presence  of  mind — an  A  plomb — a  self-con- 
fidence— a  dignity^  lully  equal  to  the  extra- 
ordinary part  which  he  was  called  upon  to 
act!'— p.  24. 

The  first  order  given  by  the  General  was 
for  the  preservation  of  the  various  moou- 
ments  of  the  arts  which  mi^t  have  been 
endangered  in  the  anarchy.  The  second 
was  an  order  to  the  mayon  of  Paris,  i^ard- 
ing,  we  presume,  the  safe^  of  the  citizens. 
The  tlnid  wm  for  the  care  of  the  wounded. 
All  this  was  no  bad  mimicry  of  Buonapaite. 
*  I  wrote,'  says  Bonnellier,  *  all  these  orders 
under  the  dictation  of  General  Dubouig; 
they  were  instantly  printed,  and  posted  all 
over  Paris!' — p.  24. 

It  is  really  farcical  to  observe  the  progress 
of  this  provisional  authority,  and  the  inMient 
airs  with  which  Bixmelliernnmediately  treats 
those  over  whom  he  had  no  other  preced- 
ence  but  the  activity  with  which  he  had 
stuck  to  the  skirts  of  the  General's  second- 
hand-coat. 

« Immediately  after  oub  tn^aUaiumt  thsad- 
joining  room  was  filled  by  a  crowd  ai  scribes, 
directed  nontanemalvbfU.  Baude,  dieeditor 
of  the  <•  Temps."  This  editor  was  admitted 
to  communicate  with  the  g^i^til  twoortbiee 
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times.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Honorahk 
If.  Baude  [this  title  means,  we  presume,  that 
Baude  has  oecome  a  deputy]  had  established 
liimself  in  the  Hdtel  de  Ville  with  the  as- 
cmdajicy  of  the  rq>reseDtatiye  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government.  I  declare  that  al- 
though M.  Baude's  zeal  was  praiseworthy, 
he  ymm  in  no  very  such  qfiekd  fotUionJ^ 
p.  25. 

No,  no-— that  station  belonged  to  Bonnel. 
Her  himself.  But  now  a  second  third  man 
(the  first  third  man  having  vani^ed  without 
even  leaving  his  name  behind)  appears  in 
the  Cabinet :  this  was  Colonel  Zimmer»  one 
of  Buooaparte's  demi^oldey  who,  pressing 
through  the  crowd,  elected  him8elf-*(reT0- 
ludons  have  their  self-electUma  as  well  as 
corporations) — *  Chief  of  the  staff*  to  the 
Creneral^  and  made  his  arrangements  and 
distributed  his  orders  with  the  activity  and 
system  of  an  experienced  soldier*  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  crowd  assembled  in  the  Place 
de  Grive,  seeing  no  one  at  the  windows— at 
which  ihefeu  de  jme  and  occasional  bursts 
of  similar  enthusiasm  had  rendered  the 
GavemmeiU  rather  shy  of  appearing — be 
came  impatient  to  see  their  Greneralj  and  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  his  administrative  la 
bors  to  show  himself  at  the  windows  ;  <  and 
never  was  elected  of  the  people  received 
with  more  enthusiastic  acclamations.'  Du- 
bourg  must  have  tiiouffht  himself  Napoleon, 
and  Bonnellier  would  not  have  changed 
places  with  Talleyrand. 

The  last  faint,  scattered  shots  now  an. 
nounced  the  final  retreat  of  the  royalist 
troops ;  and  the%  says  Bonnellier,  crowds  of 
the  *  men  of  to-morrow*  pressed  forward  to  the 
H6tel  de  Ville,  to  share,  if  not  to  monopo- 
lise the  spoils  which  had  been  won  by 
the  '  men  of  to-day  J  Amcmg  others,  came 
an  officer  from  Lafayette^  to  announce 
to  General  Dubourg  that  another  provisional 
government  had  been  formed,-^that  Lafay. 
ette  had  assumed  the  chief  command — and 
had  sent  to  apprise  the  provisional  General 
that  he  would  forthwith  come  to  instal  him- 
self in  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  and  to  offer,  as 
the  price  of  Dubourg's  abdication,  the  com- 
numd  of  a  lesion  of  the  National  Gruard. 
If  Dubourg  had  had  the  spirit  to  continue  to 
play  the  part  of  Napoleon,  God  knows  what 
Doight  have  followed  this  proposition ;  but  he 
aeems  to  have  been  a  mere  puppet,  and  he 
answered  modestly — ^*Sir, — ^No  one  else 
would  head  the  people,  and  I  did  so.  The 
child  of  liberty,  i  am  obedient  to  my  mother. 
You  may  return  and  tell  General  Lafoyetle 
that,  as  soon  as  he  presents  himself,  I  will 
resign  into  his  hands  my  command  and  the 
H6tel  de  ViUe.' 

This,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  made  an 


end  of  poor  Dubourg :  not  so  of  Bonnellier. 
We  really  admire  the  impudent  presence  of 
mind  of  the  fellow,  which  would  nave  fitted 
him,  beyond  any  one  we  have  ever  read  of, 
for  a  S<ipin  at  the  Th64tre  Fran9ais,  or  for 
a  minister  at  the  Palais  Royal. 

The  new  commission  of  government,  con- 
sisting of  Messrs.  P^rier,  Lafitte,  Lobau, 
Puyraveau,  and  Schonen,  now  arrived,  pre- 
ceded  by  ^leir  general,  Lafayette.  BonneU 
lier  remained  alone  with  Dubourg  to  receive 
the  new  authorities.  Dubourg  at  once  re. 
Signed  his  temporary  authority  into  their 
hands.  Bonnellier  was  far  from  imitating 
his  example.  He  addressed  them,  and  said 
that  <  he  had  entered  the  H6tel  de  Ville  at 
the  head  of  the  people  ;  that  he  had  already 
obtained  extensive  information  and  collected 
valuable  notes,  which,  if  they  thought  fit  to 
accept  his  services,  he  would  franklv  com- 
municate to  them,  and  would  zealously  serve 
them  to  the  best  of  his  ability.'  They  were 
evidently  taken  by  surprise  at  such  cool  as^ 
surance.  At  last  Lafayette  answered— 
'Your  patriotism  brought  you  hither;  be 
pleased  to  remain.' 

*Sit  down,'  said  the  members  of  the  com- 
mission ;  go  on  with  your  work.' 

Poor  Dubourg — ^now  become  nobody- 
was  turned  out  of  the  room  :  sentinels  were 
placed  at  tlie  door,  to  insure  the  privacy  of 
the  Executive ;  and  Bonnellier  exclaims,  in 
an  agony  of  delight,  <  Thank  God,  Prance 
has  a  Government!'  adding,  we  have  no 
doubt,  in  his  own  mind, '  and  I  am  its  Secre- 
tary.' But  his  triumph  did  not  end  here. 
It  was  immediately  observed  that  the  pres- 
ence of  the  military  commander  in  the  Ex* 
ecutive  Council  was  unconstitutional,  and 
Lafayette  was  sent  afler  Dubourg ;  but  he 
installed  himself  and  his  staff  (WHh  Cokmel 
Zimmer^— who,  like  Bonnellier,  was  resolved 
not  to  be  laid  aside— at  its  head)  in  an  ad- 
joining room;  and  Bonnellier  remamed  alone 
with  his  Provisbnal  Government  We  be- 
lieve, in  the  annals  of  accident,  there  is 
nothhig  to  equal  those  two  hours  of  this 
man's  life,  which  found  him  (Hie  of  a  mob 
on  the  Place  de  la  Bourse,  and  lefl  him — the 
survivor  of  his  colleagues — the  admitted 
secretary  of  the  supreme  power. 

But  he  had  stiU  another  trial.  Lafitte  de- 
clined,  on  account  of  a  sore  kg,  and  other 
prudential  considerathns^  to  contmue  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission.  The  active  and 
clever  lawyer,  Mauguin,  was  named  in  his 

)ad.    Hitherto,  the  second  Executive  had 

done  nothing  but  prate  and  gossip;   Man* 

guin  gave  a  new  life  to  their  deliberations* 

What  has  been  done?'  he  asked,  on  taking 

his  seat    'Nothing,'  said  General  Lobau. 

Nothing!'  exclaimed  Mauguinj^  la&d  it  js 
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three  o'clock !  Have  you  even  a  secreta- 
ry f  ^Jerne  nommaC — lam  the  nuuit  says 
the  imperturbable  Bonnellier,  *Very  well,' 
says  Mauguin ;  *  sit  down,  and  write  from  m^ 
dictation  a  circular  to  the  twelve  municipali- 
ties  of  Paris. 

*  The  Provisional  Government ' 

*  Hak  there !'  cries  General  Lobau — who 
aU  along  showed  a  great  indisposition  to  rev- 
olutionary expedients — '  I  will  not  sign  that.' 
— 'Why  not.  General?^ — ^* Because  We  are 
not  a  provisional  government.' — *  We  have 
the  powers  of  one.' — *  I  doubt  it ;  but,  at  all 
events,  we  have  not  the  Utle.^  *  What  mat- 
ter V  replied  Maugum ;  '  it  will  ^ve  authority 
to  our  proceedings.'  *  I  won't  sign,'  returned 
Lobau  do^^ly ;  and  they  were  obliged  to 
restrict  themselves  to  the  title  of  Municipal 
Commission.  But  Bonnellieri  who  had 
thrust  himself  on  Dubourg,  and  imposed  on 
Lafayette,  and  jugffled  the  original  commis- 
non,  found  he  could  not  manage  the  impetu- 
oas  yet  discriminating  ardor  of  Maugum.  In 
one  of  Bonnellier's  drafts,  which  was  sent 
into  the  outer  room  to  be  copied  and  des- 
patched,  the  Honorable  M.  Baude  (who,  our 
readers  will  recollect,  was  <  spontaneously 
directing  a  host  of  ^cribe^*)  detected  some 
error  in  form.  *  Correct  it,  then,'  said  Mau- 
guin,  *and  countersign  it  yourseE'  This 
was  the  fimt  blow  to  Bonnellier's  secretary- 
ship. Another  soon  followed.  <  Gentle- 
men,' said  Mauguin  to  bis  colleagues,  *  M. 
Lafitte  has  expresshr  desired  me  to  invite 
you  to  appoKQt  M.  Odillon  Barrot  your  secre- 
tary.'  *This,'  observes  Bonnellier,  'was 
axranj^  beforehand  with  that  young  and 
flhistnous  advocate.'  <  Be  it  so,'  said  an- 
other member;  'let  M.  Odillon  Barrot  be 
our  secretary,  with  M.  Bonnellier  as  his  col- 
league.' 

Even  here,  Bonnellier's  presence  of  mind 
did  not  forsake  him.  Whether  he  imagined 
that  he  should  conciliate  Mauguin  by  appear- 
ing to  favor  Baude,  whom  Mauguin  had  just 
distinguished,  or  whether  he  thought  that, 
wkh  two  such  great  men  as  nominal  secreta- 
xies,  he  might  be  able  to  play  them  oflT 
against  each  other,  and  so  retain  the  efiect- 
ive  dutiea,  he  does  not  say  ;  but  he  now  sug- 
^^ested  that  M.  Baude  had  been  all  the  mom- 
ing  employed  spoiUaneausiy  in  the  public 
aervice,  and  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  pass 
him  over*.  On  this  obaervation,  Baude's 
name  was  added  to  that  of  Odillon  Barrot, 
and  Bonnellier  remained  as  ^heir  assistant. 

Nothing  can  be  mo|re  dramatic — more 
comic,  we  should  say— than  the  account 
^nnellier  now  gives  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  CommissioQ,  9U[i4  of  the  various  yisits 
which  they  received  from  all  the  *  men  of  to- 
morrow,'  who,  now  that  the  game  was  obvi- 


ously up  with  Charles  the  Tenth,  were  \m* 
hastening  to  laire  valoir  leure  petits  int^i^ 
with  the  new  government.  For  one  imtanoe 
we  must  find  room. 

•Sarlyin  tke  following  morning,  when  M. 
Odillon  Barrot  and  I  were  alone  in  the  cdon- 
cii-chamber,  M.  Alexandre  De  Laborde  en- 
tered  and  said,  *«I  am  Prefect  of  the  Seino- 
these  gentlemen  have  promised  me."  •! 
know  nothing  about  it,"  said  M.  Odillon  Bar- 
rot. "  I  declare  to  you,"  replied  De  Laborde, 
"  that  they  have  promised  it  to  me,  and  I  hope 
you  win  be  so  obliging  as  to  draw  up  an  ol- 
der which  may  enable  me  to  take  posMsnon 
of  the  office  and  apartments  in  the  HAtelde 
Ville."  "Do  you,  by  chance,"  answered 
Barrot,  ••  take  us  for  your  clerks  1"  Nothing 
was  done  publicly  in  the  matter  all  day ;  but 
M.  De  Laborde  was  busy  at  work  with  the 
individucd  members  of  the  commissidn,  and 
at  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  BooneUier 
received  orders  to  make  out  his  appoinliMBSt 
••  But,"  added  Mangini,  to  the  new  priifet, 
*•  you  cannot  take  po«easion  till  to-morrow.'* 
<«I  beg  your  pimion,"8aid  De  Laborde, ''I 
have  had  my  bed  brought  into  the  next  room.'' 
— "  What,  already  I"—"  Ves,  I  have  ordered 
my  servants  to  brine  all  that  is  necesaury, 
and  so  I  will  go  to  Bed,  for  I  am  sufferiiic 
dreadfiilly  from  a  contusion  in  the  lee  wfaicfi 
I  got  in  climbing  over  a  barricade."^.  88» 
Ac      . 

And  so  he  left  the  Council  Chamber,  and  af- 
ter having  accepted  a  visit  of  congratuladoo 
from  aU  the  heads  of  his  new  departaient, 
the  adhesive  prefect  immediately  took  pos- 
session of  his  official  bed,  hoping  that,  after 
such  an  act  of  liveiy  and  seisui,  he  couJd  run 
no  risk  of  being  displaced. 

Our  readers  will  no  doubt  appreciate  W. 
Odillon  Barrot's  cold  reception  of  M.  De 
Laborde,  and  will  sympathize  in  the  disap- 
pointment of  the  latter,  when  they  learn  that 
— notwithstanding  the  old  adage  about  the 
legal  efficacy  of  possession  and  M.  De  La- 
horde's  contusion  in  scaling  a  barricade- 
Louis  Philippe  in  a  few  days  after  was  pleas- 
ed to  constitute  the  said  M.  Odillon  Barrot, 
Prefect  of  the  Seine !  Half  the  book  is  em- 
ployed in  similar  anecdotes,  aU  proving  that 
m  France — as,  we  suspect,  all  over  the  re- 
formed  world — ^le  patriotismo  le  plus  pur  is 
evinced  by  a  very  hungry  attention  to  ones 
own  personal  interests. 

This  work,  like  every  other  authentic  ac 
count  of  the  July  revolution,  is  a  practical 
conunentary  on  this  great  text  of  egotism; 
and  we  heartily  wish  our  limits  allowed  us 
to  exhibit  the  whole  extent  of  the  miseraMe 
meanness  of  eveiy  man  (with  the  almost 
single  exception  of  M.  Casimir  P^rier)  who 
appeared  upon  tliat  wide  scene  of  perfidy 
and  plunder — ^but  we  must  proceed — and  we 
arrive  at  the  person  who  certainly  had  the 
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grealest  shttre  of  f^vnd&ri  buty  .W8  bilicvOy 
me  least  share  of  perfidy — Louie  Plii)i|>pe. 
We  have  oAen  stateid  our  opinion  of  bk  oon- 
doct  in  this  afikir— our  conviction  that  he 
encouraged  opposition  but  DOtTeroliHion-*** 
that  he  rather  wished  to  be  the  honored  and 
flattered  head  of  a  popular  party,  than  the 
chkf  of  a  sedition— and  that,  at  last,  he 
consented  rather  than  desired  to  usurp  the 
crown.  '  To  that  opinion  we  stiM  adLere, 
diough  M.  Bonnellier  publisbee-^with  some 
rery  malicious  forms  oi  deferenco  a  letter, 
^written  in  the  dhfiteau  de  NeoMly,  at  three- 
quarters  past  three  on  the  morning  of  the 
80th  of  July/  of  which  he  possesses,  he  tells 
us,  tile  or^nal,  and  which!  in  M.  Bomiel- 
Her's  opinion,  evidently  shows  that  the  Duke 
of  Oiieans  was  no  stranger  to  the  ersnts 
which  wereT  going  fbrward,  and  was  even 
ready  to  lend  himself  to  the  gentle  violence 
which  shouM  drag  him  to  the  throne*  This 
letter  is  as  .fbllows  :— 

*The  Duke  oi  OrieMU  is  with  his  whole 
ftmily  at  Neuflly.  Close  to  him  at  Puteaux 
are  the  King's  troops ;  and  an  order  from  the 
Court  might  in  a  moment  seize  his  person, 
and  deprive  the  nation  of  his  powerful  guar- 
antee  of  its  fbture  saf^.  It  is  pronosed  (<m 
|)fopose)  that  the  constitu^  authontiesrade- 
ooatiAy  aeeompaiiied,  should  proceed  lo 
Netnlfy  «nd  omr  him  the  Cvown.  If  he 
make  objectioDs  on  the  sooie  ef  delicacy,  or 
of  fiunily  consideratiopa^  he  must  be  told  that 
his  presence  at  Pans  is  necessary  to  the  tran- 
quillity of  Paris  and  of  France,  and  that  they 
(on)  are  obliged  to  put  him  in  a  place  of  safe- 
ty. This  plan'  may  be  sitfely  acted  on — its 
entire  success  ma^  be  confklently  relied  on; 
md,  moi^oveiyit  ispodtholy  certain,  that  the 
Duke  of  OtIeajM' witt>  not  be  reluctant  to  as- 
sociate himself  with  the  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple.'—p.  104. 

This  letter— even  though  H  shoald  have  been 
-written  by  General  Athalin,  or  Ym  wtfb*  Her 
Royal  Highness  the  Princess  Adelaide- 
Would  not  aher  our  opinkMi.  At  three-quar- 
ters after  three  on  the  morning  of  the  dOth, 
the  cause  of  the  whole  Bourbon  Ihmily,  was, 
by  the  faults  of  the  ministry  and  Marshal 
Marmont,  irrevocably  lost,  if  the  Duke  of 
Orieans  had  not  consented  to  take  up  ^e 
sceptre  which  his  WeiUmeaning,  but  duped 
and  sHly  cousins  had  dropped  from  their 
trembling  hands.  A  chivalrous  gentleman 
in  the  position  of  llie  Didce  of  Orleans,  as  we 
'  have  befmre  said,  would  probably  have  joined 
the  unibrtunate  head  of  his  race  eariy  in  the 
affair,  and  might  have  saved  him;  but  the 
Duke  of  Orieans  was  only  a  b6ld  and  pru- 
dent man,  and  he  contented  himself  with  pre- 
serving the  crown  to  the  Bourbon  family — 
in  his  own  person* 

Accordingly  on  the  Slst,  the  Duke  of  Or- 


lean»*-propoeed  by  that  baakrupt  intriguer 
Lafitte^  and  acce(4ed  by  that  incapable  do* 
tanrd  Lafayetlet^-^fny^d  at  the  H6tel  de  ViUo 
to  asttime  the  r^f^ey  of  the  kingdom. .  It 
was  a  bold  stqp ;  fi>r,  assuredly,  exqept  La- 
fitte  and  his  hiro^iiigSy  he  had  no  real  party 
in  the  undiaei|plkied  assembly  which  he 
faced.  A  munieipal  address  pMging  bin;! 
to  certain  vague  principles  of  liberalism  wjq^bi 
read  to  hi«,  which  h^  in  a.  few  still  vaguer 
words^  appeared  to  .adppt ;  wjbile  the  mysti- 
fied and'  perplexed  oiowd  looked  on  with 
mute,  astonishment*  It  was  then  that,  for  the 
last  time,  the  voioo  of  Duqoubo  was  heard 
a  dear^  sooohmis  voice,  with  much  force 
and  peculiarity  of  Intonatbn— * 

*  You  have  made  those  engagements.  Take 
care  that  you  keep  them.  Ifjrou  forget  them, 
the  peopfe  is  there,  on  the  Gr^ve'  [the  usual 
place,  be  h  remembered,  of  eiecution]*  ^and 
knows  how  to  make  you  recollect  them.'— n. 
lid. 

This  was  an  awful  moment — the  crowd 
was  clearly  with  Dubourg,  and  it  wanted  only 
the  smallest  accident  to  have  produced  a  re- 
publican  explosion.  But  Louis  Philippe, 
strong  in  his  birth,  his  position,  and  we  will 
add,  his  personal  courage  and  abiKty,  was 
an  over-match  for  the  poor  fictitious  GJeoeral 
in  the  second-hand  uniform,  and  he  replied 
with  a  loud  and  confident  voice — 

*Sir,  you  do  not  know  m&-**I  am  a  man  of 
honor;  aod-  where  my  duty  is  in  question,  I 
am  neither  to  be  won  by  solicitation,  nor  in- 
timidated by  menace.' — ^p.  114. 

And  then  turning  roimd  to  Lafhyette,  and 
seizing  his  arm,  he  exclaimed— in  words  that 
recall  the  spirk  of  Henry  IV.  and  the  des- 
}.otism  of  Louis  XIV.— 

Laiayette,  you  have  heard  him.  If  I  did 
not  respect  the  laws,  I  should  cause  that  fel- 
low to  be  punished  on  the  spot  It  is  mon- 
strous.' 

'  Such  boldness,'  adds  Bonnellier,  *  must  in 
that  crisis  have  either  rained  or  raised  him :' 
— ^it  raised  him.  General  Duboure  was 
abashed — he  muttered  a  few  words,  of  whfch 
ail  that  was  h^afd  ^aa, '  Ob,  I  spoke  because 
I  know  you'«-t<-was  loot  in  the  crowd,  and  has 
never  since  been  heard  of,  except  b  some 
paltry  vexations  with  which  the  agents  of  the 
established  powers  persecuted  him,*  and  we 
can  give  no  further  account  of  this  general 


*SarraDg,  havinf  oeearion  to  mentios  bis 
name,  dves  no  other  aceoont  of  hini  than  thai  he 
waa  *  the  OenerMl  Dubourg  aiibeequently  peraeoat. 
ed  with  fo  ttaeh  vimleDoe  by  tho  rainiilers  of 
Loaia  Philippe.' — Sarrant^  Laf&mttte,  f&,\  p. 
277. 
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of  a  day — ^this  sovereign  of  an  hour.  One 
cannot  help  thinking  of  the  18th  Brumahre, 
and  conjecturing  whether,  if  this  poor  devil 
had  had  a  Lucien  and  two  hundred  grena. 
diers  to  back  him  at  this  criticai  moment,  he 
mi^t  not  have  been  another  Buonaparte. 

l!1ie  game  of  the  republican  revolutionists 
was  now  up.  Of  all  the  actors  in  this  dra- 
ma,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  fhcilUme  prm- 
cepa — the  ablest  in  the  council  of  purblind 
blockheads—the  least  dishonest  in  a  gang  of 
selfish  knaves.  On  the  81st  he  was  (teclared 
Lieutenant-General  or  Regent  of  the  king- 
dom— the  kingdom  of  Charies  X.  or  Henry 
v.;  and  afler  a  week  of  negotiation,  in- 
trigue,  fnxtdf  and  violence,  all  combbied, 
Charles  X.  and  Heniy  V.  were  driven  into 
exile^-the  duke  ascended  the  vacated — not 
the  vacant — throne;  and  the  selfish  and 
mercenaiy  leaders  of  the  revolt  outran  one 
another  in  emulative  subserviency ;— each 
scrambling  to  get  something  for  himself* 
they  threw  the  public  liberties — the  pretext 
of  their  insurrection — at  the  feet  of  the  new 
monarch  without  restriction^  condition,  or 
ffuarantee.  We  do  not  blame  them  for  this ; 
because  we  believe  that,  as  circumstances 
stood,  abler  and  honester  men  than  they 
were  saw  no  alternative  but  a  bloody  an- 
arcby,  or  a  speedy  submission  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans ;  but  we  do  blame  the  base  and 
and  factious  arts — the  selfish  hypocrisy  and 
the  frightful  injustice  by  which  the  only  fifteen 
years  of  rational  liberty  ever  enjoyed  by 
France  were  so  disa^rously  terminated,  to 
the  sole  profit  of  two  or  tliree  dozen  in- 
triguing  and  tradin^politicians. 

But  though  the  Duke's  accession  did  vir- 
tually annul  the  Provisk>nal  Commission,  it 
afiected  for  a  few  days  longer  to  exercise 
its  authority — andava  tomhattendo^  ed  era 
morto,  Bonnellier,  who  would  have  liked 
prodigiously  to  have  remained  one  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  is  exceedingly  indig- 
nant  at  the  shabby  way  in  which  the  su- 


*  Here,  a|fmin,  we  nrast  m«ke  an  ezeepUoa  in 
&Tor  of  M.  Caaimir  Pftrier,  whoae  conduct  aeema 
to  have  been  all  along  much  more  moderate  and 
respectable  than  that  of  any  of  bia  coUeafuee. 
There  are  in  M.  Bonnellier'a  work  many  carioos^ 
though  no  longer  important  detaila  aa  to  M.  C. 
P6ri^  original  reluctance  to  push  the  revolt  to 
ravolution,  and  of  hia  snbeequent  efibrta  to  evade 
and  to  keep  out  of  the  *  Moniteur*  hia  own  nomi- 
nation  by  the  Prorincial  Oovemment  to  the  Home 
Department.  This  lai*  affair  ia  quite  a  riddle, 
which  M.  Bonnellier  (though  he  waa  the  working 
in^itrament)  eeema  unable  to  aolye.  The  truth  we 
take  to  be,  that  M.  P^rier,  while  affairs  were  so 
nicely  balanced,  did  not  wiah  to  accept  such  a  trust 
from  the  Provincial  Commission,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  thougrht  it  imprudent  to  dispute  Uieir  tempo, 
rary  authority. 


preme  power  was  first  lowered,  and  finally 
abdieatedy  by  all  the  members  of  the  com. 
mtssion-^-exoept  Mauguin,  who  seems  to 
have  been  as  drunk  as  Bonnellier  himsdf 
with  personal  vanity,  political  enthusiasm, 
and  upstart  authority. 

Bonnellier  gives  many  striking  instafices 
of  the  illegality  and  tyranny  with  which  tlus 
coir  mission  conducted  itself,  and  of  the  in. 
competency  of  themselves  and  their  agents 
for  the  duties  they  thus  usurped.    We  can 
find  room  but  for  one  instance,  which  we 
sAml\  abridge— though  we  thereby  reader  it 
less  odious  and  characteristic— from  the  can* 
did  confessions  of  Bonnellier.     On  the  fint 
of  August  an  agent  of  the  police  [a  spy] 
came  to  the  Provisional  Commission  wn3e 
the  members  were  at  dinner,  and  iofonned 
them  that  there  was  a  considerable  som  of 
money  in  the  possession  of  M.  Charlet,  pri. 
vate  secretary  to  the  Duchess  d'Angoul^me. 
The  Commissioa  decided  immediately  ^at 
the  dinner-table)  to  seize  it,  and  Bonnellier 
was  to  be  the  agent*     He  and  Mauguin  got 
up  fix>m  table  :  he  wrote  an  order  to  him. 
self,  which  Maugum  signed,  to  take,  for  lis 
protection,  ten  m  the  Polytechnic  ^eols, 
and  fifty  National  Guards,  to  seize  the  mo. 
ney-^which  they  ventured,  in  this  official 
document — ^without  even  the  au^rity  oi 
their  spy-*-to  desionate  as  the  money  of  the 
Duch^ !     That  My  might  not  be  wanting 
to  injustice,  M.  BormeHier  and  his  polytedw 
nic  students  thought  it  dignified  to  ride  to 
the  scene  of  action,  though  the  distance  was 
onlv  about  the  length  of  our  Oxford-street; 
and  a  dozen  horses  having  been  put  in  re- 
quishion,  they  mounted  and  set  out»  the  Na. 
tional    Guards    Mowing   on  foot,  to  M. 
Chariot's  private  house,  No.  30,  Rue  de  k 
Chaise,  where  they  made  dispositioM  to 
blockade  the  whole  street,  very  much  io  the 
s^le  afterwards  so  ably  practised  in  the  Jbe 
Ijnnsnonnainef  of  bk>ody  memory.    H. 
Charlet  and  his  whole  family,  however,  ei- 
cept  the  porter,  were  fortunately  absent- 
out  of  town — at  a  watering-place.    An  act- 
ive and  indecent  rummage  of  the  house  ww 
begun :  of  the  spirit  in  wluch  it  was  coo- 
ducted  we  may  judge  by  one  fact,    hi  a 
bedchamber  there  hunff  over  the  chimney  a 
small    enamelled    miniature,    firamed  and 
glazed,  of  Charles  the  Tenth.    One  of  the 
inquisitors  tore  down  this  little  portrait,  and 
smashed  die  glass,  picture  and  all,  on  the 
comor  of  the  mantel-piece,  and  this  brutal- 
ity— this  bariwurism — this  robbery — was  com- 
mitted by — a  Fobftechnie§tudetUf    Amia- 
ble and  generous  youth ! — ^we  shouki  like  to 
know  his  further  history.    Is  he  at  Moot  St 
Michel — or  at  St  P^lagie— or  in  the  Bagne 
I  of  Toubn — or  dki  he  finish  his  gbrious  ca- 
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reer  in  the  Cloftre  St  Mery— or  is  he  pioiBg 
tinder  the  prodf  numMtre  7 — for  these  are 
the  categories  in  which  the  real  heroes  of 
the  T)^e  Great  Dm^  now  find  them- 
selves. 

At  last,  however,  an  iron  chest  is  disco- 
vered in  one  of  the  rooms.  A  clerk  of  M. 
Chariot's,  who  had  by  this  time  come  in,  bad 
not  the  key :  Bonnellier— - 

*  sent  for  two  working  smiths  with  their  heav- 
iest sledge  hammers.  About  nine  in  the 
evening  the  roar  of  their  sledges  b^;an  to 
resound  in  the  neighborhood,  and  by  its  vio- 
lence and  vibration  threw  the  inhabitants 
into  wonder  and  terror.  By  eleven  o'clock, 
the  smiths  had  been  able  to  make  but  one 
small  hole  in  the  chest—they  were  fatigued, 
discouraged.  I  ordered  M.  Charlet's  servant 
to  produce  some  wine  to  refresh  them.  Six 
hottles  were  brought,  and  this,  I  declare,' 
adds  M.  Bonnellier,  with  admirable  pleas- 
antry, *  was  the  only  **UadQ  mcnT'  levied  on 
M.  Charlet'-^.  188. 

They  then  recommenced  their  hammering, 
but  still  with  little  efiect;  at  last,  a  M.  Hour- 
gein,  nephew  of  M.  Chaiiet,  arrived  quite 
out  of  breath,  and  began  to  expostoiate  with 
natural  indignation  on  the  lawless  invasion 
of  his  absent  relative's  private  house  and 
property.  This  tone  displeased  the  disciples 
of  hberhr ;  M.  Bourgoin  was  menaced  with 
personal  violence  if  he  did  not  retire,  and  at 
last  was  by  force  turned  out  of  the  house— 
and  even  out  of  the  street.  Anothw  hour 
of  battering  on  the  chest  had  elapsed,  when 
the  same  young  gentleman  retumod,  bring- 
mg  a  fomMd  order,  from  the  Prefect  of  Po- 
lice, in  the  name  of  the  Provisional  Ciovem- 
ment,  duUnctijf  revoking  BotmeUier^e  author' 
itify  and  (hreetmg  that  the  seals  of  the  State 
shoukl  be  put  on  the  diest,  which  was  to  re- 
main  und«4r  sequestratkni  till  further  orders, 
but  that  all  the  rest  of  M.  Charlet's  pro- 
perty should  be  left  free.  Even  this  was  in 
vain:  Bonnellior  set  the  Prefect  and  his 
order  at  defiance;  the  Polytechnics  were 
^  exasperated'  at  the  importunity  of  M.  Bour- 
goin ;  and  his  person — that  of  an  unarmed 
young  man,  endeavoring,  under  a  legal  au- 
^rity,  to  protect  the  property  of  an  absent 
relative — was  ^  endangered*  by  the  generous 
indignation  of  these  hrave  students.  At  last, 
by  one  o'ck)ck  in  the  morning,  one  pannel 
of  the  chest  was  broken,  aid  the  mighty 
treasure  was  discovered ;  the  patriots  found 
*  the  value  of  400/.  in  gold  com — a  number 
[not  stated]  of  five  firanc  silver  pieces,  and 
about  1200/.  in  bank  notes ;  six  jewel  cases, 
containing  female  ornaments ;  some  silver- 
gilt  forks  and  spoons  in  similar  cases ;  and, 
finally,  a  case  containing  a  gilt  crucifix  and 


the  pbUe  neeessariffor  administeriMg  ihe  hofy 
sacramemU*  Tliere  was  also  found  an  ac- 
count-book,  on  one  page  of  which,  signed  by 
the  duchess,  appaired  an  entry  ot  the  date 
of  an  inscription  on  the  great  hook  [the  pub- 
lic finds]  of  80,0002.  caftttal.  M.  Bonnel- 
lier, with  a  delicacy  for  which  he  seems  to 
claim  great  merit,  afiected  (ft  semblant)  to 
believe  the  jewds  and  spoons  to  be  M. 
Chariot's  private  property — but  he  carried 
off  the  crucifix,  the  sacramental  plate,  the 
cash  and  the  bank-notes — ^though  these  were 
certainly  as  likely  to  have  been  Monsieur 
Charlet's  property  as  the  female  ornaments. 
We  must  confess  there  seems  something 
very  suspicious  in  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
the  affair.  He  also  carried  off  the  account- 
book,  which,  in  his  supreme  ignorance,  he 
considered  a  great  prize, — though,  in  fitct, 
it  was  only  a  note  that  Madame  had  so 
much  stockf — and  was  not  worth  a  rush,  ex- 
cept as  a  memorandum  between  her  and  her 
secretary. 

But  wiiile  be  was  thus  triumphantly  bul- 
lying, rummaging,  and  seizing,  a  serious  re- 
verse was  preparing  for  him.     The  regular 
patroles  which  traversed  the  town  observed 
Bonnellier's  detachments  at  each  end  of  die 
Rue  de  la  Chaise^  and  demanded  the  coun- 
(ertfgn*— the  pass-word;  they  had  it  not; 
nor — such  were  the  privcyance  and  habits 
of  business  of  the  Provisional  Government 
and  its  agents — any  token  whatsoever  that 
these    pe^)le   were    acting    by  authority. 
Stroi^  suspk^ons  ensued  that  they  were 
robbers  or  disguned  CarlistB;  the  regular 
troops  accumulated ;  they  forced  the  detech- 
ments  at  the  street  ends ;  a  scuffle  and  skir- 
mish ens  jed,  which  bore  for  a  time  a  very 
serious  aspect;  at  length  the  Polytechnics, 
who  had  by  this  time  remomUedf  were  aD 
unhorsed—- and    they,    and    the    National 
Guards,  M.  B<»ineliier,  and  all  his  assist- 
ants, were  knocked  down,  beaten,  and  finally 
arreted,  and  carried  off  prisoneis  to  the 
HtteA  de  Yille,  on  Joat^  through  the  same        z 
streets  ak»g  which  they  had  so  lately  ridden       ><  * 
in  such  triumphant  state.    The  only  person      *^ 
of  the  whole  party  who  escaped  was  a  cosi-     ^' 
num  street  porterf  whom  Bonnellier^— having     l^ 
ohty  sbrty  men  and  the  whole  police  of  the     jj 
quarter  at  his  disposal— <had  most  judick>usly     j] 
hired  to  carry  away  the  money  ajid  effects,     i 
which  had  acoordin^y  been  fastened  onihe       r. 
poor  man^s  pack  just  as  the  tumult. b^nn,      'f^ 
and  with  which,  strange  to  say,  he  walked        ^' 
quietly  away,  while   his    employers  were        ^ 
taken  into  curtody.    Was  there  ever  a  more 
conuc  retribution  of  a  more  odious  atrocity? 
However,  when  Mr.  Secretary  BonneOier 
and  his  suite  were  Intiu^  to  the  H6tel  de 
Ville,  they  were  recognized,  and,  of  course, 
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set  at  liberty ;  and  next  day  the  poor  street 
porter,  ^hose  imine  or  TMldeaee -no  tme 
knew  or  kndws^  came  voluntarily  mnd  deitv- 
ered  up  his  rahiable  eaivov  and  M.  Bomiel* 
Iter  generously  rewarded  him  with  17«.  6d. 
of  tile  public  ni<afQey*>-«nd  never  asked  his 
name,— >  for  which '  paniniony  and  neglect 
he  is  now  very  sorry/— as  he  is  no  £ubt 
for  ^many  other  ocamom  manqu^  of  his 
fl^ort  reign.  M.  Bonnelher  does  not  tell  us 
Whether  M.  Charlet's  cash,  or  Madame^s 
crucifix  and  account-book  have  been  retam- 
ed  to  them.  As  M.  BonneUier  owns  that  he 
seised  them,  it  would  hare  been  as  well  if 
he  had  been  so  obliging  as  to  tell  us  what 
became  of  them.  We  wish  also  that  M. 
Chariet  would  tell  us  how  much  he  lost,  and 
how  much  has  been  restored. 

This  last  adventure  must  of  itself  have 
settled  M.  BonneUier^-^but  as  there  was  no 
longer  any  danger,  even  from  fsux  4e  jcie^ 
lie  began  to  h&ve  a  great  many  colleagues 
and  rivals. 

*  M.  Plougouhn  and  M.  Aylies,  barristers 

S^N^both  law-officers  of  the  ciwwn],  under 
e  vatrodase  of  their  friend  the  Honorable 
M,  ■Man^nm^ihiQ  French  make  strange 
trash  of  meir  imitation  of  our  parliamentary 
phrase  of  •♦  HonorahU  (ifeTUfeman"]-- appear- 
ed to  assume  the  functions  of  secretaries  of 
the  government.  A.  M.  Lecoknte  (since  dead) 
installed  himself  at  thi^'time  by  the  same  ti- 
tle.^p.l86. 

Here,  then,  were  six  Secretaries  of  State 
'  to  a  Council  of  five  members ;  and,  won- 
derful to  relate,  they  imcreased  in  number 
just  in  the  proportbn  that  the  dangers  and 
business  dtxrtased.  When  the  commission 
might  have  had  soihething  to  .do^  they  had 
on^  BonnelKer ;  as  they  became  powerless 
and  insignificant,  they  had,  in  addition, 
Odillbn  Barrot,  Baude,  Pknigoulra,  Aylies, 
and  Lecomte.  We  suspect  that  Odilion 
and  Baude  had  already  begun  to  fly  higher, 
and  that  Mangiiin  had  his  Plou^oulm  and 
Aylle^  ready  Id  fill  their  placed.  Plougouhn 
and  Aylies,  however,  have  by  this  time  out- 
stripped their  patron ;  cad  the  whole  afiair 
is  a  specimen  of  impodeot  pretensioD  and 
shameless  jobbing,  which  nolhing-^-no>  no- 
thing—4n  the  most  profligate  days  of  the 
itudtf)!  regime  can  equal;  and  so  it  b  all 
Ihroi^lhout.  Tkxb  July  revolt,  which  was,  in 
its  pmeiple,  the  most  profligate  of  idl  the 
prdfligaeies  (rf  the  whole  revolution,  has 
crtaki^,  personally  and  indelibly,  with  fraud, 
neijury,  or  corrupCioa,  every  man,  fVoin  die 
nigliest  to  the  lowest,  wfaa  has  had  any  hand 
in  ft.  The  public  men  of  xevolutioDary 
France  are,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  a  dis- 
honored  class ; — dishonored  by  the  success- 


ive abandonment  of  every  public  principle 
-dishofaoreA  by-  th^  shftmE^ldis  ^exhbilioQ  of 
eveiy  personal  roognft^as  th<^re  is  no  roan 
in  FrajKC  in  whom  any  other  man  has  the 
lightest  oonfidenee-*<xeept  the  Ziitf .  In 
him — believing  him  to  be  the  cleverest,  and 
^thou^  very  unjustly)  the  most  thorough 
it>gue  of  all^-they  hf^ve  some  reliance ;  hit 
the  real  ground  oif  even  that  confidence  ii, 
that  they  do  not  see  whom  it  is  worth  \k 
while  to  cheat.  Such,  we  believe,  is  the  sum 
total  of  French  public  morality ;  the  polit- 
ical heart  of  the  nation  is  corrupted  to  its 
core;  and  with  no  over'.&voraUe  leaning 
towards  Louis  Philippe,  we  are  inclined  to 
call  him^  as  he  audaciously  cidled  his  infiu 
mous  FATHER,  U  phu  honn^  homm  de  k 
France. 

We  beg,  however,  to  say  that  there  is  a 
class  of  men  of  whom  we  do  not  wish  to 
speidc  inthasame  breath  with  those  men— 
MM.  de  Chateaubriand,  De  Bres^,  Fitz. 
James,  De  GoDay^Derroyerv  Kesgoli^y—iiid 
many  less  eminent — butAonest  and  unluMiy 
men — both  royalists  and  republicans— inio 
are  exmating  the  sinceri^of  tbw  opinsus 
in'  the  BaMles  of  irAsf^f,  and  under  the  iron 
rod  of  a  CUixet^King. 

As  to  BonneUier  himself;  who  has  fpven 
us  his  chie  into  tUs  khyrinth  of  cornurtkn, 
proffije(aoy,  and  incapsctty»  wo  have  Imri 
that»  mnsediately  after  the  revolution,  be  was 
hoisted  «^  into  the  4<mi*pref9cture  of  Coin- 
pi^gne;  tiiat  he  was^  however,  very  justlj, 
pei^aps,  but  somewhat  uagraleluUy  removed 
from  tint  office;  and  that  he  was  afterwards 
a^xxnled  to  some  jM^^uiii  employment  in  the 
Algerine  ezpeditioB.  We  do  not  choose  to 
vepeot  what  we  have  heard  of  the  alleged 
causes  of  his  suocessive  dismissals,  but  we 
leara  thaf  the^x^s^erelai^  of  the  provisiooal 
goveounent  is  now  ag»in  rastorea  to  his  na* 
tive  ootfAti^  on  the  JM^  of  Paris— Pttlm  a> 
ei  m  fnhmem  remrtme  I — is  tba  sura  of  le- 
volntionsiry  life! 


Abt.  VI.— 1.  Recker^kes  sur  la  Poifsens 
FossiUs,  comUncuU  wu  IntroducHw  a 
Veidkde  de  ce$  Aaimn^ux,  P Anatomic  con- 
faree  des  SifsUmes  orgmiquct  qui  fcvr 
veni  conifihuer  dfaciliterla  DeUrmtM- 
tion  des  Espece$  Fossiles^  pne  nowelU 
CU$t\ficati0n  des  Foissons,  exprimani 
leuft  rapports  avec  la  terie  des  Farmer 
tions ;  FExpoUlioti  des  Lois  de  leur  Site- 
cessian,  et  de  ieur  DeveloppewuiU  durant 
Umies  les  Metamorphoses  daL  Globe  Ter- 
restrSf  accompag'nie  de  Considerations 
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giologigues  gSnirales;  enfin  la  Descrip 
Hon  de  cinque  cents  Etp^ees  qui  n* exist- 
eni  plus,  et  dont  on  «  ritabli  les  Carac- 
t^res  ^apris  les  Debris  qui  sont  conienus 
dans  les  Couches  de  la  Terre.  Par  Louis 
Agassiz,  Docteur  en  Philosophie,  M^e. 
cine,  et  Chirui^e ;  Merabre  de  la  Soci6t6 
Helv^dque  des  Sciences  Naturelles,  de  la 
Soci6t6  66ologique  de  Prance,  de  celles 
des  Sciences  Naturelles  de  Prancfort,  de 
Strasbourg,   ^.y    Professeur    d'Histoire 

Naturelle      i     Neuch&tel Neuchlitel 

(Suisse).  Aux  frais  de  I'Auteur,  1885. 
S^  Rapport  sur  les  Poissons  Fossiles  decou- 
verts  en  Angleterre*  (Extrait  de  la  4me 
Kvraison  des  Recherches  sur  les  Poissons 
Fossiles.)  Par  Louis  Agassiz. — ^Neu- 
chfttel.     1885. 

Within  the  lart  few  years  the  progress  of 
foasO  zoology,  that  talisman  by  whose  aid  the 
secret  history  of  our  earth  is  laid  open,  has 
been  most  rapid.  Among  the  works  which 
have  lately  contributed  to  throw  so  much 
light  on  this  useftil  branch  of  science,  that  of 
Professor  Agassiz  stands  preeminent  The 
beauty  and  nice  accuracy  of  the  magnificent 
ilhistrations  are  worthy  of  the  text;  which 
csxhibits  a  happy  union  of  sound  philosophical 
views  and  practical  information,  the  product 
of  hard  work  executed  by  a  mmd  of  no  ordi- 
nary  patience  and  intelligence. 

To  those  who  cannot  Took  without  interest 
OD  a  gallant  spirit  winnii^  its  way,  in  obe* 
dience  to  an  irresistible  impulse,  amid  toil 
and  difficulty,  as,  modestly  but  resolutely,  it 
climbs 

*  The  steep  where  Fame's  proud  temple 
snines  a&r,' 

it  may  not  be  wholly  unpleasing  if  we  attempt 
to  give  a  sketch  of  some  few  passages  in  the 
Uie  of  the  gified  author.  His  annals  are  in. 
deed  simpfo ;  but  a  glance  at  them  may  be 
worth  something  as  a  lesson  of  perseverance, 
and  as  demonstrating  with  how  little  how 
much  may  be  done. 

Louis  Agassiz  was  bom  in  1807.  His 
fiither,  a  Protestant  minister  of  the  gospel, 
Uving  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  MoiAt,  was 
^  schoolmaster  of  his  district— and  his  son, 
who  learned  with  fecility,  was  permitted,  as 
soon  as  he  had  finished  his  task,  to  enjoy  his 
merry  holyday  in  his  own  way ;  but  his  hours 
of  play  were  not  passed  in  the  mysteries  of 
trap*ball  and  taw. 

Prom  his  earliest  youth  the  angling  rod 
was  always  in  his  hand,  and  the  ob0ervatk>n 
of  the  habits  of  fishes  his  delight  We  dunk 
we  can  see  the  little  Agassis,  leaving  the 
noisy  herd  behind  him,  and  mdlying^  forth 
from  the  worthy  pastdr's  door  with  his  tiny 
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j  tackle  <  to  tempt  the  trout'  His  whole  soul 
seems  to  have  been  absorbed  in  his  favorite 
pursuit ;  and  the  only  parental  chastisement 
he  ever  received  was  for  embarking  in  a 
cockle-shell  of  a  boat  at  a  very  tender  age 
on  a  perik>us  pike-fishing  expedition.  Tlus 
correction  made  an  impression  not  yet  effac- 
ed ;  the  Professor  confesses  that  even  now, 
when  he  is  employed  in  decyphering  a  fossil 
pike,  he  <  tingles  at  the  view.' 

In  the  course  of  his  watchings  in  well  se- 
lected haunts,  a  mind  such  as  lus  could  not 
fail  to  be  arrested  by  the  phenomena  of  in- 
sect Hfe  which  teemed  around  him ;  and  he 
soon  began  to  collect  these  gay  creatures 
(especially  Lepidoptera),*  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  makmg  a  collection,  but  in  order  to 
observe  tiieir  metamorphoses :  when  he  was 
satisfied,  the  new-bom  Imaga\  was  dismissed 
to  the  enjoyment  of  its  sunny  hour.  But  the 
finny  mhabitants  of  his  little  lake  and  its  tri- 
butary streams  formed  the  great  attraction  : 
and,  youn^  as  he  was,  he  then  made  oboer* 
vatKHis  which  gave  him  a  knowledge  of  the 
fishes  of  his  country  not  to  be  learaed  from 
books,  and  an  insight  into  their  organization 
and  habits  yet  unknown  to  ichthyotogisCs. 
Thus  he  became  an  out-door  natcmlNt,  and 
his  passion  for  the  study  grew  with  his 
growth. 

But  these  bright  days  were  soon  ckmded. 
At  the  age  of  ten  he  was  removed  from  tke 
paternal  roof  and  his  beloved  lake  to  a  Ger- 
man school,  that  he  might,  among  other 
things,  learn  that  language,  with  a  view  to 
his  employing  it  in  commerce.  Little  did  he 
think  mat  the  prizes  which  he  brought  home 
so  frequently  were  only  hastening  his  intend, 
ed  separation  from  the  pursuits  so  dear  to 
him.  A  fair  prospect  at  last  presented  itself 
t — his  fete  was  pronounced — and  poor  Agas- 
siz had  all  the  horrors  of  a  counting-house 
before  his  eyes.  Visions  of  hard  stools,  high 
desks,  and  ponderous  ledgers,  with  reams  of 
letters,  of  which  he  was  destined  to  be  the 
unhappy  copyist,  haunted  him  nishtly ;  and 
when  he  started  from  the  dream,  be 

*  Awoke  and  found  it  true.* 

He  now  earnestly  begged  to  be  allowed  to 
choose  a  literary  career,  and  his  master,  who 
fortunately  possessed  a  prophetic  eye,  saw 
that  there  was  something  in  the  lad  superior 
to  the  wood  of  which  merchants'  clerks  may 
be  made,  and  seconded  his  prayer.  A  re- 
spite was  granted,  and  he  was  permitted  to 
study  for  one  or  two  years  at  the  Academy 
of  Lausanne.    Here  he  first  received  lessons 

*  Batterfliof,  moths^  &o. 
t  The  perfect  or  winged  inieot  thatemerget  ttom 
the  papa  or  ehrynlie.  -  -   ^  ^- 
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in  natun))  hBtoiy,  and,  as  the  enchanting 
science  opened  upon  a  mind  already  dispos- 
^  for  its  adoption,  he  intreated  to  be  allowed 
|o  assume  the  medical  profession,  as  the  only 
one  wbi^  might  favor  his  studies.  His  ma- 
temal  grandfather  and  uncle  both  were  me- 
dical men,  and  he  induced  the  worthy  pair 
to  urge  every  argument  to  shake  the  deter- 
mination of  his  mother,  who  was  more  parti, 
cularly  anxious  to  see  him  in  the  *  mercantile 
line.'  A  period  of  indecision  followed,  which 
he  pasfsed  at  home  entirely  under  the  guid 
ance  of  his  own  discretion.  His  time  was 
employed  in  the  woods,  in  the  fields — ^wher. 
ever,  in  short,  the  worship  of  his  <  dear  god. 
dess'  led  him.  A  collection  of  plants,  land 
shells,  and  insects  was  soon  formed,  and  a 
kindred  spirit,  which  he  discovered  in  a 
neighboring  voung  cur6  who  possessed  De- 
canddle's  *  French  Fbra,'  was  his  sole  re- 
source m  his  botanical  difficulties.  Tlie  ca- 
ricatures  of  God's  creatures  in  a  vile  coun- 
terfeit of  Bufibn,  which  he  had  discovered  in 
a  nook  of  his  father's  little  library,  so  disgust- 
ed him,  that  he  took  lessons  to  enable  htm  to 
draw  animals  from  the  life,  and  soon  became 
a  proficient 

At  length  Agassiz  obtained  permission  to 
enter  upon  the  study  of  surgery ;  and,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen,  he  was  sent  to  the  Medi- 
cal  School  of  Zurich.  Both  htmian  and 
comparative  anatomy  were  pursued  with  ar. 
dor,  and  the  lessons  of  Professor  Sdiinz  gave 
him  a  taste  for  ornithology,  which  induced 
him  to  compile  a  history  of  the  birds  of  Swit* 
zeriand. 

Ichthyobgy  had  hitherto  remained  a  mere 
90wi>mr  of  his  infancy ;  but  when  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  tmiversity  of  Heidelberg  in 
1'326,  the  Rhine  and  Neckar  brought  back 
the  scenes  of  his  youth  in  all  their  fredrnees., 
He  now  perceived  that  the  ichthyobgical  de- 
partment of  natural  history  was  compara- 
tavelynew  ground,  and  laid  the  foundation 
ibr  a  work  on  fresh-water  fishes  which  we 
hope  soon  to  see  published. 

Gradually  his  coUections  increased,  and 
his  portfolio  was  enriched  with  beautiful  and 
accurate  drawings;  to  obtain  which  his  hum- 
Ide  income,  macfe  up  of  the  contributions  of 
Us  far  fVom  wealthy  relatives,  was  dmded 
with  M.  Dinkel,  the  excellent  artist  of  whose 
labors  we  shall  presently  have  to  speak. 
Every  privation  was  cheerfhlty  ^undergone 
for  the  attainment  of  this  great  object.  At 
one  time  he  was  on  the  very  brink  of  de- 
spair.  A  suspicion,  it  seems — sufficiently 
well  founded  we  must  own — had  arisen  in 
the  minds  of  his  relatives,  that  natural  history 
otodned  more  than  a  fsir  share  of  his  re- 
gards;  and  suddenly  he  fotmd  himself  with- 
out    resources,   and    with,   a    considerable 


amotmtr-considerable  for  his  linHted  meaos, 
— due  to  his  drafiisman.  In  dmrt,  the  sup. 
plies  were  stopped ;  and  we  have  heard  ban 
describe,  in  a  way  which  we  can  but  fiundy 
shadow  A>rth  to  the  imagination  of  the  read- 
er,  the  agonies  of  mind  that  he  endured.  Bat 
the  spirit  of  zook)gy  was  strong  in  him;  and 
he  went  in  his  utmost  need  to  sn  entire 
stranger,^ — ^to  one  of  that  much  abused  dm 
who  have  so  often  stood  between  genius  and 
destruction.  lie  tokl  the  tale  of  his  destitD. 
tion.  The  worthy  publbher  iastandy  ad. 
vanced  the  lequired  sum,  and  enabled  our 
ichthyologist  to  pay  for  his  drawings  and 
continue  his  pursuits. 

By  degrees  his  labors  attracted  attenlioo. 
The  death  of  ^ix  had  left  upon  the  hands 
of  his  fellow-traveller  his  collection  of  Bra. 
zilian  fishes  and  drawings,  unaccompanied 
by  any  notes ; — and  M.  Von  Martius  pro- 
posed  to  Agassiz,  who  had  now  reached  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  to  char^  himself  widi 
their  publication.  Joyfully  did  he  avafl  him- 
self of  an  opportunity  which  opened  to  his 
examination  all  the  treasures  of  the  noble 
collection  at  Munidi,  and  in  the  years  1839 
and  1830  the  first  and  second  parts  of 'Tbe 
Fishes  of  Brazil'  made  thdr  appeaisnoe. 
Medicine  was  now  abandoned,  and  time  was 
gliding  away  unnoted  amid  occupatioiis  so 
congenial  to  him,  when  he  was  aroused  from 
his  reverie  by  a  hint  from  his  father  that  be 
should  begin  to  think  of  exercising  his  pre 
fession  in  his  own  country.  Natural  Ustoiy 
was,  for  a  time,  laid  aside,  and  Agassiz  went 
to  Vienna,  with  the  determined  purpose  of 
giving  all  his  attention  to  clinical  lectures;— 
but  this  firm  resolve  soon  gave  way.  After 
a  few  weeks  he  was  more  frequent^  to  be 
found  in  the  Museum  of  Natural  Histoiyt 
than  at  the  bedside  of  the  patient 

On  his  return  to  Switzerland  he  paased 
six  months  in  arrangmg  his  collections,  and 
in  preparing  himsetf  for  the  practice  of  me- 
dieine  ;  but  before  begiiHiing  fak  drudgery 
he  was  permitted  to  visit  the  capital  « 
France.  Thither  he  accordingly  went,  tak* 
ing  with  him  some  hundreds  of  drawings  of 
fossil  fishes  which  he  had  seen  in  the  Ger- 
man museums.  This  was  the  crisis  of  oar 
author's  fate.  Cuvier,  with  the  mod  feelog 
and  penetration  of  character  whicb  (fifltO' 
guished  that  great  phflosopher,  received  him 
cordially ;  and,  when  he  had  examined  the 
drawings  and  convemed  with  the  young  oMOi 
he  gave  him  every  encouragement,  opened 
his  laboratory  fb  him,  nay,— -instantly  abao- 
doninff  one  of  his  own  greatest  prayedf— 
plaoed  all  his  matMel  in  the  foseu  m  de- 
partment at  the  dispbsal  of  the  obscure  ai- 
pirant  whom  he  had  thus  at  onoe  appreciat- 
ed.    The  History  of  Science  does  not  re* 
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eord  aoobler  trait  than  tfak  fbct  in  the  Hfeof 
Cuvier. 

Dr.  Agassiz  now  determined^  if  he  could 
obtain  the  consent  of  his  parents,  to  give  up 
physicy  and  stand  for  a  vacant  professorship 
of  natural  history.  This  consent  was  at 
iast  given ;  he  obtained  the  chair— cuid  his 
great  work,  the  ^Poissons  Fossiles,'  was 
commenced. 

Before  the  appearance  of  this  splendid 
publication,  and  of  the  ^stem  which  it  devel- 
opes,  the  historv  of  fossil  fishes  was  involved 
in  eonfusion.  The  most  celebrated  localities 
in  Europe  for  obtaining  these  remains  are  the 
coal  formations  of  Saarbriick  in  Lorraine, 
'die  bituminous  slate  of  Mansfeld  in  Thurin- 
ffia,  the  calcareous  lithographic  slate  of  So- 
lenhofen,  the  compact  blue  slate  of  Claris, 
the  lunestone  of  the  well-known  Monte  Boi- 
ca  near  Verona,  the  maristone  of  Oeniogen 
in  Swkzerland,  and  that  of  Aix  in  Provence. 
Specimens  from  these  deposits  wore  to  be 
iouod  scattered  in  various  calmiets,  but  all 
attempts  to  arrange  them  under  existing  ge- 
nera  and  fiunOies  had  failed.  Nearly  eight 
rimusand  species  of  living  fishes  had  come 
under  the  observation  of  Cuvier,  when  death 
derived  the  world  of  that  illustrious  zoolo* 
gist ;  but  he  was  sensible  of  the  imperfection 
of  his  system  as  applicable  to  fossil  genera, 
and,  indeed.  With  respect  to  that  department, 
no  results  of  any  consequence,  either  phy. 
Biological  or  geological,  had  been  or  could  be 
derived  from  it  Now  fossil  itchthyology  is 
of  peculiar  importance  to  the  geok)gist,  for 
It  opens  up  to  him  the  study  of  a  class  of 
vertebrated  animals  that  he  may  pursue 
through  the  whole  series  of  strata  of  which 
ttte  crust  of  our  earth  is  formed.  The  state 
of  the  science,  therefore,  obliged  Professor 
Agassiz  to  examine  the  recent  species  with  a 
view  of  comparing  them  with  the  fossils;  and 
he  ere  long  arrived  at  and  matured  a  classi- 
fication, during  considerably  from  the  va- 
rious arrangements  previously  adopted — a 
elassificatioo,  in  our  opinion,  of  the  highest 
physiological  and  geological  value. 

it  is  one  of  the  essential  characters  of  the 
integument  of  fishes  to  be  protected  by  scales 
of  a  peculiar  form  and  structure.  This  ex- 
temal  protection.is  in  direct  rdation  with  the 
internal  organization  of  the  animal;  and 
Dr.  Agassiz  found,  upon  a  close  examina- 
tion of  the  scales,  that  fishes  might  be  sepa- 
rated into  more  natural  orders  than  those  al- 
ready acknowledged.  Proceeding  upon  this 
foundation,  he  has  established  four  orders 
bearing  some  relation  to  those  of  Artedi  and 
Cuvier.  One  of  these  orders,  hitherto  en- 
tirely misunderstood,  is  abnost  exclusively 
oomposed  of  genera  whose  species  occur  in 
the  most  ancient  strata  only;  and  here  we 


nay  observe  upon  the  great  advantage  of 
this  mode  of  classification  as  applied  to  fos- 
sils ;  for  the  enamelled  scales — and  this  con- 
dition of  the  scale  is  more  particularly  ob- 
servable m  those  fishes  which  ekisted  at  the 
earlier  geological  epochs— ^re  much  less 
liable  to  decomposition  than  the  osseous 
parts;  and  we  are  not  without  instances 
where  the  figureor  case  of  the  fish  has  been 
entirely  preserved,  while  no  trace  of  the  bones 
is  to  be  found. 

But  to  return  to  the  systetn  of  Dr.  Agas- 
siz. His  four  orders  are- 
First,  the  Placdidians  (^x*^  a  broad  plate.) 
These  are  characterized  by  a  skin  covered 
irregularly  with  enamelied  plates^  oflen  a 
large  size,  hot  sometimes  only  devefoped  in 
the  form  of  small  points,  like  the  shagreen 
on  the  skin  of  many  sbaiks,  and  the  thomv 
tobercles  on  the  mtegument  of  rays.  Tbos 
order  comprehends  all  the  cartilaginous  fish- 
es of  Cuvier,  with  the  exception  of  the  stur- 
geons. 

The  second  order  consists  of  the  Chmdid-' 
iatu  (r«>^t  splendor,  from  the  brilliant  sur- 
foce  of  their  enamel).  These  are  charac 
terized  by  angular  scales,  fonned  of  homy 
or  bony  plates,  protected  by  a  thick  layer  of 
enameL  The  OondieiMiiis  form  upwalids  of 
sisd^  genera,  of  which  fifhr  are  extinct. 

The  thmi  order  mcludes  the  CtenMians 
{msf  a  comb).  The  scales  of  these  are 
pectinated  on  their  posterior  margin,  like  the 
teeth  of  a  comb.  They  are  compoeed  of 
laminae  of  horn  or  bone,  but  have  no  enamel. 
The  seale  of  a  perch  afibrds  a  familiar  ex- 
amf^ofthisconstractfon;  and  die  firiies  of 
this  order  are  the  Acanthopteryoians  of  Ar- 
tedi  and  Cuvier,  with  the  exception  of  those 
which  have  smooth  scales,  and  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  Pleuronectes  or  flat-fishes,  as 
they  are  vemaculariy  called. 

The  CyclSidiems  (oa*f,  a  circle)  form 
the  fourth  order.  The  general  character  of 
the  scales  of  the  families  of  this  order  is 
smoothness  and  a  sim[rfe  margin;  though 
they  are  frequently  ornamented  or  sculptur- 
ed, as  it  were,  with  various  figures  or  pat- 
terns on  their  upper  surface.  T^minie  of 
horn  or  bone  without  any  enamel  are  the  in- 
gredients in  their  composition.  The  Oifcid* 
idkms  of  Agassiz  are  principally  Malacopte- 
rygians,*br  soft-finned  nshes,  comprchendmg, 
however,  in  addition,  all  those  rnmOies  ex- 
cluded from  the  Acanthopterysians  of  Cu- 
vier, while  the  Pleuronectes,  which  are  re- 
moved to  the  Ctendidiansy  must  be  deducted. 
The  test  of  the  scale  is  so  sure  that  a  sin- 
gle one  will  often  determine  the  genus,  and 
even  the  species,  with  as  much  certainty  as 
the  shell  of  a  mollusc  would  determine  the 
genus  or  species  o£  its  inhabitant ;  and  one 
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iof  ortant  geological  result  has  already  at* 
tended  the  researches  of  our  itchthyologist, 
for  the  age  and  place  of  seyeitil  fomatioDi^ 
hitherto  unexplained,  as  well  as  the  identic 
of  others,  have  heen  clearly  ascertained  l^ 
a  knowledge  of  the  fossil  fishes  which  they 
contain,  in  consequence  of  his  acute  and  ac- 
cuiate  labors.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  great 
addition  to  the  dynamics  of  geology. 

'It  must  be  obvious,' says  Dr.  Buckland, 
'that  another  and  most  important  branch  of 
natural  history  is  enlisted  in  aid  of  geology, 
as  soon  as  the  study  of  the  character  of  fossil 
fishes  has  been  established  on  any  footing 
which  admits  of  such  general  application  as 
thesystem  now  proposed.  We  mtroduce  an 
additiooai  element  into  geological  calcula- 
tions ;  we  brin^  an  engine  of  great  power, 
hitherto  unapplied,  to  bear  on  the  field  of  our 
inquiry,  and  seem  almost  to  add  a  new  sense 
to  our  powers  of  geological  perception.' 

Some  of  the  results  already  obtained,  and 
thus  eulogized,  may  be  gathered  from  the  foU 
lowing  abstract  of  a  paper  by  Professor 
Agassiz,  read  before  the  Geological  Society 
of  London  on  the  5th  November,  1884. 

'  If  we  estimate  the  number  of  fishes  now 
known  to  amount  k>  about  eight  thousand  ape. 
cies,  we  may  state  that  noore  than  three- 
fourths  of  this  number  belong  to  two  only  of 
the  above-mentioned  orders ;  namely,  the  Cy- 
cldidians  and  Ctendidians,  whose  presence 
has  not  yet  been  discovered  in  the  formations 
inferior  to  the  chalk.  The  other  fourth  part 
of  living  species  is  referable  to  the  orders 
Hac6idians  and  Gandidians,  which  are  now 
fiur  more  numerous,  but  which  existed  during 
the  whole  period  which  elapsed  since  the 
earth  began  to  be  inhabited,  to  the  time  when 
the  animals  of  the  green  sand  lived. 

*  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  fishes,  more 
considerable  differences  may  be  remarked 
within  narrow  geological  limits  than  among 
inferior  animais.  We  do  not  see  in  the  class 
of  Fishes  ttesame  genera,  nor  even  the  same 
femUies,  pervading  the  wboleseries  of  forma- 
tions,as  takes  place  among  zoc^hytesand 
testacea.  On  the  contrary,  from  one  forma- 
tion to  another,  this  class  is  represented  by 
very  different  genera,  referable  to  fsunilies 
which  soon  become  extinct,  as  if  the  compli- 
cated structure  of  a  superior  orj^nization 
could  not  be  long  perpetuated  without  im- 
portant modifications ;  or  rather,  as  if  animal 
life  tended  to  a  more  rapid  diversification  in 
the  superior  orders  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
during  equal  periods  of  time,  than  in  itslower 
grades,  witn  respect  to  this,  it  is  with  fishes 
nearly  as  with  mammifers  and  reptiles, 
whose  species  for  the  mcst  part  but  little  exr 
tended,  oelong  at  a  short  distance  in  the  ver- 
tical series  to  difibrent  genera,  without  pass- 
ing insensibly  from  one  formation  to  another, 
as  is  {generally  admitted  to  be  the  case  wiUi 
certam  shells.    One  of  the  most  interesting 


fects  which  Bfr.  Agassiz  has  obaerved  is,  tkt 
he  does  not  know  a  single  species  of  ioul 
fish  which  is  found  successively  in  two  foranu 
tions,  whilst  he  is  acquainted  with  a  ereat 
number  which  have  a  very  considerable  Im- 
zontal  extent. 

'  The  fish  of  the  tertiary  fonnatioD  appfoaek 
neareat  to  recent  fiah,  yet  hkherto  the  author 
has  not  found  a  single  species  which  he  ooo- 
siders  perfectly  identical  with  those  of  our 
seas,  except  ihe  little  fish  which  is  found  in 
Greenland  in  geodes  of  clay,  and  whose  geo> 
logical  age  is  unknown  to  him. 

*  The  species  of  the  crag  of  Norfolk,  the  n. 

Cr  subapennine  formation,  and  themiK 
>  are  related  for  the  moat  part  to  genen 
now  common  in  tropical  aeaa ;  auch  are  the 
Platax,  the  large  Carchariaa,  the  Mylk>bate^ 
with  large  palatal  plates,  and  others.  Id  the 
inferior  tertiary  formations,  the  London  clay, 
the  calcaire  erossier  of  Paris,  and  at  Moote 
Bolca,  a  third  at  least  of  the  species  bekxig 
to  genera  which  exist  no  lon^.  The  chalk 
has  nnore  than  two-thirds  of  its  species  refer- 
able to  genera  which  have  now  entirelj  <Ui> 
appeared.  In  it  we  already  see  some  of  tboie 
sini^lar  forms  which  prevail  in  the  Juraanc 
series.  But,  as  a  whole,  the  fishes  of  the 
chalk  recall  more  forcibly  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  tertiary  fishes  than  that  of  the 
species  of  the  Jurassic  series. 

*  If  we  pay  attention  only  to  fossil  fish  in 
the  groumnff  of  gedoffical  fonnatioas  on  a 
large  scale,  the  auUior  winks  it  would  be  more 
natural  to  associate  the  cretaceous  wkh  the 
tertiary  strata,than  to  place  the  former  amoag 
the  secondary  groups.  Below  the  chalx 
there  is  not  a  single  genus  which  contaioe 
recent  species,  and  even  those  of  the  chalk 
which  have  them,  contain  a  much  great- 
er proportion  of  species  whkh  are  only  known 
as  fossil.  The  oolitic  series,  to  the  lias  inchi- 
sive,  forms  a  very  natural  and  weU-defioed 

Oin  which  also  must  be  included  the 
Len,  in  which  Mr.  A^^issiz  states  he  has 
not  found  a  single  species  referable  even  to 
the  genera  of  the  chalk.  Henceforth,  the  two 
orders  which  prevail  in  the  present  creation 
are  found  no  nH>re ;  whilst  those  whtefa  are 
in  a  small  minority  in  our  days,  appear  md- 
denly  in  great  numbers.  Of  the  QandidiaM, 
those  genera  which  have  a  sjrmmetricai  cao- 
dal  fin  are  found  here,  and,  among  the  Pla- 
cdidians,  those  above  all  predominate  which 
have  their  teeth  furrowed  on  both  the  exter- 
nal and  internal  surface,  and  have  large 
thorny  rays.  For  it  is  now  certain  that  those 
great  rays  which  have  been  called  Ichthi^ 
dorulites,  belong  neither  to  Silures  nor  Baim- 
tae,  but  are  the  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin  of  the 
great  Squaloids  (true  sharks),  whose  te^  are 
found  in  the  same  strata. 

*  On  leaving  the  lias  to  come  to  the  inferior 
formations,  we  observe  a  great  difference  in 
the  form  of  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body 
in  the  Gandidians.  All  have  their  ver^bru 
column  prolonged  at  its  extremitv  into  a  lin- 
ele  lobe,  which  reaches  to  the  end  of  tbecan- 
oal  fin,  an4  this  peculiarity^extends^even  to 
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the  most  ancient  fishes.  Another  observation 
wor^y  of  attention  is,  that  we  do  not<find 
fishes  decidedly  camiTorous  before  the  car- 
boniferous series ;  that  is  to  say,  fish  proTided 
with  large  conical  and  pointed  teeth.  The 
other  fira  of  the  secondary  series  below  the 
ehalk  a^^pear  to  have  been  omnivorous,  their 
teeth  bemg  either  roonded,  or  in  obtuse  cones 
or  like  a  brush. 

*The  discovery  of  coprolites  containing 
very  perfect  scales  of  fish  which  had  been 
eaten,  permits  us  to  recognise  the  organized 
beings  which  formed  the  food  of  many  an- 
cient fish ;  even  the  intestines,  and,  in  some 
fossil  fish  of  the  chalk,  the  whole  stomach  are 
preserved,  with  its  different  membranes.  In 
a  great  number  of  fish  from  Sheppey,  the 
chalk,  and  the  oolite  series,  the  capsule  of  the 
bulb  of  the  eye  is  still  uninjured;  and  in 
many  species  from  Monte  Bolca,  Sdenhofen, 
and  the  lias,  we  see  dktinctl;^  all  the  little 
blades  which  form  the  branchisB. 

*  It  is  in  the  series  of  deposits  below  the  lias 
that  we  begin  to  find  the  largest  of  those 
enormous  sauroid  fish  whose  osteology  recalls, 
in  many  respects,  the  skeletons  of  saurians, 
both  by  the  closer  sutures  of  the  bones  of  the 
skull,  their  large  conical  teeth,  striated  lon^- 
tudiniedly,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  spm- 
ous  processes  are  articulated  with  the  Ixxly 
of  the  vertebrsB  and  the  ribs  at  the  extremity 
of  the  spinous  processes. 

•  The  small  number  of  fish  yet  known  in 
the  transition  formations  does  not  as  yet  per- 
mit the  author  to  assign  to  them  a  peculiar 
character ;  nor  has  he  discovered  in  the  fossil 
fish  ci  strata  below  the  ffreen  sand  any  dififer- 
ences  corresponding  with  those  now  observed 
between  marine  and  freshwater  fish,  so  that 
it  is  impossible,  on  ichthydogical  data,  to  de- 
cide on  the  freshwater  or  marine  origin  of 
the  ancient  groups.' 

The  general  inference  tiien  appears  to  be 
that  fossil  fishes  approach  nearest  to  existing 
^nera  and  species  in  the  more  recent  ter- 
tiary  deposits ;  and  that,  in  formations  of  the 
greatest  antiquity  the  difierence  is  greatest, 
while,  in  the  intermediate  strata,  intermediate 
changes  of  ichthyological  condition  are  ob- 
vious.  Moreover  it  is  evident  that  all  the 
great  alterations  in  the  character  of  fossil 
nshes  have  occurred  simultaneously  with  the 
most  important  changes  ih  the  other  depart- 
ments  of  fossil  zoology,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
fossil  botany;  and  that  these  revolutions 
were  accompanied  also  by  an  alteration  in 
the  mineral  condition  of  the  deposits.  Thus, 
the  genera  that  prevail  in  the  carboniferous 
strata  disappear  after  the  deposition  of  the 
zechstein  or  magnesian  limestone.  After 
the  zechstein  was  formed,  those  of  the  oolitic 
series  were  introduced — and  suddenly  ceased 
to  exist  upon  the  commencement  of  the  chalk 
formation,  in  which  we  first  see  an  approxi- 
mation to  existing  genera.  The  lower 
teitiary  strata  of  I^don,  Paris,  and  Monte 


Bolca  present  forms  slill  more  similar  to  fish- 
es now  living ;  while  the  fossils  of  Oeningen 
and  Aix  approach  yet  nearer  to  existing 
^nera,  though  eveiy  one  of  the  species 
seems  to  be  extinct. 

lliis  snmmaiy  is  not  mteresting  merely 
to  the  ftecAomstf — the  zoologist  and  physiolo- 
pst  wul  find  in  it  ample  materials  for  think- 
mg,  in  relation  to  the  creative  influence  and 
the  development  of  animal  life. 

Some  of  our  readers*  may  be  induced  to 
smile  at  the  gravity  with  which  the  caproUtes 

ghose  fbcal  balls  first  discovered  by  Pr. 
uckland,  and  which  have  thrown  so  much 
light  on  the  organization  of  fossil  animals) 
are  introduced  in  the  abstract  above  quoted. 
In  the  Bulletin  of  the  Imperial  Society  of 
Moscow  for  1838  will  be  found  the  following 
additional  testimony,  if  any  were  required, 
to  their  value : 

*LetempjB,  qui  r^pandde  la  dignity sur tout 
ce  qui  echappe  k  son  pouvoir  destructeur, 
fait  voir  ici  un  exemple  singulier  de  son  influ- 
ence ;  ces  substances  si  viles  dans  leur  origine, 
^tant  rendues  k  la  lumidre  aprte  tant  de 
sidles,  deviennent  d*une  grande  importance, 
puis  qu'elles  servent  k  remplir  un  nouveau 
chapUre  dans  Thistoire  naturelle  du  globe.' 

Professor  Agassiz  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusions which  we  have  above  endeavored 
shortly  to  explain,  from  the  study  of  more 
than  six  hundred  fossils  on  the  Continent. 
His  visit  to  England  has  already  furnished 
him  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  new  species, 
which  entirely  corroborate  his  views.  In 
his  *  Rapport  sur  les  Poissons  Fossiles  d6- 
couverts  en  Angleterre,'  our  ichthyologist 
speaks  with  the  most  gmteful  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  facilities  every  where  afforded 
him.  The  doors  of  all  the  museums,  both 
public  and  private,  flew  open  at  his  approach. 
Edinburgh,  with  its  new  and  interesting  fossils 
from  the  limestone  of  Burdie-house,  discov- 
ered by  the  zealous  and  discerning  Dr.  Hib- 
bert— our  own  British  Museum,  whose  stores 
were  laid  open  to  him  in  the  most  unreserv- 
ed manner* — the  Geological  Museum  at 
Oxford,  which,  under  the  fostering  care  of 
Dr.  Buckland,  has  become  so  rich — Bristol, 
— ^York, — in  short  every  public  collection 
placed  its  specimens  at  his  oisposal.  Of  the 
private  museums,  those  of  tM  fossil  zooto- 
mist  Mantell,  and  of  Lord  Cole  and  Sir  Philip 
Egerton,  the  one  at  Florence  Court,  the  other 
at  OuHon  Park,  appear  to  have  contributed  the' 
most  largely  to  his  additions.     The  cabinets 


*  We  ttke  tU>  opportanity  of  obMrvia;  thtt 
oar  own  puraaits  often  land  nt  to  our  great  nation, 
al  collection,  and  that  we  have  alwaja  been  met  by 
the  moat  willing  endeavora  to  aaaiat  in  ear  inqolnee, 
and  bv  tbe  meet  obliging  attentioni  on  the  part  of 
itaoffioert.  ^ «  ^^^  ,  ^-, 
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of  th6  two  frienda  and  brother-coUectore  laa 
oaioed,  Profesaor  Agaasiz  describea  aa  beiog 
ao  rich  in  the  num&r  of  speciea,  that  there 
are  np  continc^ntal  collections  except  thoae  qf 
Count  Munater  and  of  the  Paris  Museum  to 
compete  with  theirs.  But  our  limits  will  not 
permit  us  to  continue  a  catalogue  containing 
the  names  of  almost  every  British  collector, 
-—for  not  a  contributor's  name  is  omitted  in 
the  « Rapport'  of  the  Professor^ — ^who,  how- 
ever,  we  suspect  will  hardly  pardon  us  if  we 
omit  fla  jolie  odlection  de  Madame  Murchi<* 
SOD,'  which,  among  other  treasures,  boasta  of 
*  une  tdte  de  sauroide  de  lias  encore  ind^ter- 
min6e,'  All  seem  to  have  been  animated 
with  the  al^ne  spirit ;  and  it  is  &r  from  un- 
pleasant to  witness  the  gratitude  which  Pro. 
&sor  Agaasiz  manifests  for  the  attentions 
shown  to  hinv  after  the  too  many  opposite 
returns  which  foreigners  have  made  to  John 
Bull  in  requital  of  his  open-hearted  liberality. 
But  wimt  was  to  be  done  with  the  enor- 
mous  mflut  of  new  materials  poured  in  upon 
our  author  from  the  British  collections  ?  The 
question  was  answered  by  the  Gedogical 
Society  of  London,  that  band  of  hard-work- 
ma  brothers,  always  ready  to  assist  a  wor^y 
fe&>w4aborer.  And  here  we  must  let  Dr. 
AgjftWFT  speak  for  himself: 

'  La  Soci^te  (}tolo^que  de  Londres  est  une 
de  ces  instituticHis  qui,  organist  sur  les  bases 
les  plus  lib^rales,  favorise  de  son  influence 
tout  ce  qui  pent  contribuer,  m^me  indirecte- 
ment,  aux  progrte  de  la  science.  Je  dois  en 
particulier  aux  vues  Urges  et  g^n^reuses  du 
Prteident  et  dea  mend^rea  du  oonseil  de  cette 
Society  d'avoir  pu  faire  &  Londres  un  travail 
qui,  sans  I'appui  et  Pautorisation  d'une  asao- 
ciation  aussi  consid^r^  serait  devenu  impos- 
sible, et  qui  m^me  n'a  point  d'ant^c^dent 
dans  I'histoire  des  sciences  naturelles.  Trou- 
vant  ^pars  dans  tous  les  musto  des  trois 
voyaumes  une  quantity  prodigieuse  de  docu- 
mens  nouveauxet  inqx>rtaii8  pour  roon  ou* 
Trage^  j'^tais  embarraaae  aur  la  mani^re  d'en 
tirer  le  meiUeur  parti;  il  me paraiasait  sur- 
tout  presque  impossible  de  faire  dessiner, 
dans  les  petites  vflles  ou  dans  les  pares  isol^ 
les  pieces  les  plus  importantes  que  j'y  trou- 
vais,  assez  bien  pour  pouvoir  les  reproduire 
dans  les  planches  de  mes  Recherches.  Mais 
telle  est  ui  lib^ralit^  des  savans  Anclais,  que 
tous  ceux  dont  J'ai  ejuunin^  les  cmlecti(»s, 
•mdme  les  directeurs  de  tous  les  musses  pub- 
lics que  j'ai  visits  (j'ai  examine  en  tont  63 
collections),  ont  consent!  k  me  laisser  empor- 
ter  tous  les  exemplaires  qui  me  paraissaient 
pouvoir  Jeter  quelque  nouveau  lour  sur  les 
poissons  fossiles.  A  la  demande  de  M.  le 
ProfooDOur  Buckland,  M.  Greenough,  mainten- 
ant  Prudent  de  la  Soci^  G^oloffique,  et 
MM.  Sedgwick,  Murchison,  et  Lyeil,  m'ont 
en  autre  procure  I'asaentiment  de  la  SodM 
pour  d^poaer  tons  ces  triaors  dans  un  ap- 
psnemeiitde  Somerset  House.    L&,M.Lon8. 


dale,  oonaervateur  dea  coUectkios  de  b 
Soc^t^  m'a  aid^  k  ranger  lea  2000  ^koh. 
plairea  de  poiaaona  foaailea  qiie  je  rapportak, 
et  que  j'avaia  cboiaiB,  aur  environ  6000  pkoei, 
en  paroourant  I'Anglelerre  et  une  partis  de 
TEoosso  et  de  PlrlaMe.  Une  paveiMe  ftveor 
eatineatimabk^.aurtoiit  quand  on  Moseib 
difficult^  ou'll  y  a  d'i  tranaporler  des  objeli 
aussi  fragues,  et  dont  la  perte  aemitirr^pui^ 
ble.' 

The  great  work  is  now  proceeding  rapid, 
ly;  five  Hvraisons  have  been  pabKshed  whh 
the  approbation  of  all  scientific  Europe ;  and 
indeed  the  illustrations,  principally  produced 
by  the  skilful  artist  above  named,  leave  Dott- 
ing to  be  desired.  The  figures  absolutely 
appear  to  stand  out  from  the  paper ;  and  to 
the  pictoral  e^ct  is  joined  a  fimity  so  ac- 
cnrate  that  die  most  minute  scale  or  tooth  ii 
represented.  But  it  may  be  naturaBy  in* 
quired — Here  ia  a  married  man,  only  twenty- 
eight  3reais  of  age,  with  an  income  amount- 
ing in  all  to  about  150/.  a  year  of  our  money, 
— 4x>w  waa  this  cosdy  and  magnificent  woijl 
launched,  and  how  is  it  earned  ont  Dr. 
Agassiz,  we  reply,  prior  to  his  appointment 
as  Professor  at  Neucfaltel,  sold  to  that  town 
the  whole  of  his  collections  for  80021  The 
Kinff  of  Prussia  gave,  by  the  advice  of  Hum. 
bolcR,  to  whom  Sie  book  is  dedicated,  200L 
Nor  should  we  be  surprised  if  this  same 
ffovemment,  careful  as  it  has  shown  itself  of 
the  education  of  its  youth  and  the  spread  of 
science  among  its  people,  should  agam  conw 
forward  to  enable  rrofessor  Agassiz  to  con- 
tinue a  work  which,  in  consequence  of  an 
increased  development,  reauires  so  man^ 
more  plates  than  the  subscription  can  possi- 
bly pay  : — it  gives  largely  in  aid  of  Pro- 
fessor Goldfuss^s  excellent  publicatioiia  at 
Bonn. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  are  in  raptures 
with  'the  British  Associatkxi  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  Science.'  It  deliglUs  in  great- 
er display  than  becomes  the  modesQr  of 
philosophers ;  nor  do  we  think  that  their  mu- 
tual bepraising — ^their  amoebcean  eukiffies— 
are  at  all  likely  to  add  to  their  digniqr 
Wherever  they  go — •  Earth  no  such  folk^ 
no  folks  have  such  a  town ;'  and  we  cannot 
view  with  feelings  of  complacency  our  sci- 
entific Sampsons  led  forth  to  make  sport  on 
its  festivals,  even  though  the  exhibitkm  should 
be  hallowed  by  a  few  aprinklings  from  the 
fountain  of  honor  distributed  throc^  the 
spout  of  *  Ireland's  Viceroy.' 

While,  however,  we  do  not  conceal  our 
opinion  of  its  faults,  we  must  not  be  blind  to  its 
merits ;  and  we  were  sony  to  see  that  cer- 
tain hectic  symptoms  made  their  appearance 
in  the  last  autunm,  indicative  of  any  thing 
but  soundness  of  coDStitu|jon*HDore  eape- 
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dally  as  the  Association  has  twice  voted  one 
bundred  guineas  for  the  encouitigement  of 
works  on  fossil  fishes  executed  in  Endand. 
A  Qonunittee  composed  of  Dn  Buckland, 
Professor  Sedgwick,  and  Mr.  Murcbison  de«> 
cided — in  our  ofHnion  most  wisely-^hat  the 
greater  portion  of  the  sum  should  be  appK* 
ed  to  drawings  of  the  new  species  which 
Professor  Agassiz  is  about  to  describe ;  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  the  scientific  public 
of  England  will,  by  many  additional  ^- 
scriptianSf  aid  the  creat  object  on  which  such 
authority  has  set  me  seal  of  i4)probation. 

He  who  enters  upon  a  work  of  this  kind 
must,  like  the  prince  in  the  Arabian  tale,  go 
forward  at  all  hazards,  unmindAil  of  the  warn, 
mg  Yoices  that  call  upon  him  to  relinquish 
hisobject — ^if  he  turns  bock  he  is  tost  Nor 
are  we  ashamed  to  own  that  we  feel  a  little 
of  the  mother  within  us,  when  we  picture  to 
ourselves  the  overshadowing  of  those  iMtter 
moments  that  make  the  heart  ftiil,  even 
where  the  $taJk  of  carle  hemp  is  strong  in  the 
man.  Then  it  is  that  the  'imconquera. 
ble  bar* — the  frail  tenure  on  which  we 
hold  our  mortal  being — ^the  gush  of  feeling 
for  the  uxor  optima  and  the  dulcte  naU — 
arise  like  evil  spirits  to  add  horror  to  the 
dark  hour  of  gemus. 


Art.  VII.— 7%e  Original  By  Thpmas 
Walker,  M.A.,  Cambridge :  Banri8ter<^it> 
Law,  and  one  of  the  Police  Magistrates  of 
^  Metropolis.  Vol.  I.  {OrigtnaUy 
published  in  Weekfy  Numbers.)  6vo. 
London.     1835. 

When  the  well-known  line— 

*  Who  rules  o'er  freemen  should  himself  be 
free,' 

was  repeated  in  Dr.  Johnson's  hearing,  he 
endeavored  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  senti* 
meat  by  a  parody^- 

*Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be 
fat;' 

but,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  Ursa  Ma. 
jar  of  criticism,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
a  man's  exposition  or  representation  of  a 
eharacter  may  derive  both  truth  and  vivid- 
ness  from  its  resemblance  to  his  own.  Does 
any  one,  for  example,  believe  th&t  Mr.  De 
Quincey  would  have  expatiated  so  eloauently 
on  the  glories  of  opium-eating,  had  he  not 
been  himself  a  veritable  Turk  in  such  mat- 
ters f  or  that  Charies  Lamb  could  ever  have 


mdited  his  <  Confessions  of  a  Drunkard '  had 
he  lived  all  his  life  as  soberly  as  Madame 
Pasta*  or  Sir  Andrew  Agnew  7 

From  the  first  announcement  of  this  pub. 
lication,  therefore,  our  decided  opinion  wqs^ 
that  it  woukl  fail  unless  The  Origmal  shoukl 
prove  himself  the  great  sublime  he  drew ; 
and  we  were  not  a  little  rejoiced  to  find,  as 
well  from  the  mesdmable  scraps  of  autobio- 
graphy scattered  amen^  the  essays  as  from 
other  less  palpable  mdications,  that  Mr, 
Walker  is  actually  and  honestly  a  member 
0f  the  now  almost  dcfonct  corporation  of 
humorists,  who  made  the  foftime  of  the  dra- 
matist of  old — felbws  of  infinite  sense,  mirth, 
surliness,  kindliness,  6#rdialitv  and  egotism, 
with  just  oddity  enough  to  make  fhem  amus- 
ing  without  concealing  the  sterling  goodness 
of  their  characters.  To  enable  our  readers 
to  judge  whether  we  are  right  in  classifying 
the  present  writer  amonsst  these,  we  shafi 
begin  by  bringing  togeUier  a  few  of  the 
reminiscences  he  has  printed  of  himself. 
The  foUowing  are  prefixed,  by  way  of  intro- 
duction, to  a  series  of  papers  '  On  the  Art 
of  attaining  hi^h  Health,'  which  'commence 
with  the  third  Number  of  the  work  : — 

*  Some  months  before  I  was  bom,  my  modi* 
er  lost  a  fovorite  child  from  illnM,  owing, 
as  she  accused  herself  to  her  own  temporary 
absence ;  and  that  circumstance  preyed  upon 
her  spirits,  and  af^ted  her  health  to  such  a 
degree,  that  I  was  brought  into  the  world  in 
a  very  weakly  and  wretched  state.  It  Viras 
supposed  I  could  not  survive  long ;  and  nodt* 
ing,  I  believe,  but  the  greatest  maternal  ten- 
d^niess  and  care  preserved  my  Ufo.  During 
childhood  1  was  very  fi^uentfy  and  serioufily 
ill,  often  thought  to  be  dying,  and  once  pro- 
nounced dead.  I  was  ten  years  dd  before  it 
was  judgiHl  safe  to  trust  me  from  home  at  all ; 
and  my  lather's  wish  to  place  me  at  a.  public 
school  was  uniformly  opposed  by  various 
medical  advisers  on  the  ground  that  it  ^ould 
be  my  certain  destructioD.  During  these 
years,  and  for  a  long  time  after,  I  felt  no  se- 
curity of  my  health.  At  last,  one  day  when 
I  had  shut  myself  up  in  the  country,  and  was 
reading  with  great  attention  Cicero's  treatise 
"De  Oratore,^ some  passage — I  quite  forget 
what— «uegested  to  me  tSe  exf^iency  of 
making  the  improvement  of  my  heahn  my 
study.  I  rose  fVxrni  my  book,  stood  bolt 
upright,  and  determined  to  be  wdl.  In  pur- 
suance of  my  resdUition  I  tried  many  extremes, 
was  guilty  of  many  absurdities,  and  committed 
many  errors,  amidst  the  remonstrances  and 
ridicule  of  those  around  me.    I  persevered. 


*  The  last  time  Madame  Pa«U  waa  in  Borland 
a  literary  ladj  of  high  diadoetion  aaked  her  wheth- 
er ehe  drank  a«  m^h  porter  a«  osaal :— •  No,  mia 
cara,  prendo  half-and-half  adesao' ....  Half -and* 
half  if  a  light  aummer  boTera^  composed  of  por. 
ter  and  ale  in  equal  proportiona.      —  -  -  ^-~ 
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ii6verflides8»aBd  it  is  now,  I  believe,  AiU  six- 
teen years  since  I  have  had  any  medical  ad- 
vice, or  taken  ^my  medicine,  or  an3rthing 
whatever  by  way  of  medicine.  During  that 
period  I  have  lived  constftntlv  in  the  world — 
KMT  the  last  six  y^rs  in  London,  without  ever 
beinff  absent  during  any  one  whole  week — 
and  I  have  never  toregone  a  single  engage 
ment  of  business  or  pleasure,  or  been  confin- 
ed an  hour,  with  the  exception  of  two  days  in 
the  country  from  over  exertion.  For  nine 
years  I  have  worn  neither  ereat-coat  nor 
Cloak,  though  I  ride  and  walk  at  all  hours 
and  in  all  weathers,  my  dress  has  been  the 
.ffune  in  summer  and  wmter,  my  under  gar- 
ments being  sinole  and  only  of  cottoUf  and  I 
am  always  lightshod.  The  only  incoiive- 
nience  I  suffer  is  qpcasfonally  from  colds ;  but 
with  a  little  more  care  I  could  entirely  pre- 
vent them ;  or,  if  I  took  the  trouble,  I  could 
remove  the  most  severe  in  four-and-twenty 
hours.' 

As  it  may  be  instructive  and  amusing  to 
pomtout  such  chance  analogies  between  the 
thoughts  and  habits  of  Mr,  Walker  and  other 
distinguished  individuals  as  they  occur  to  us, 
we  shall  here  observe,  that  the  time  and  man- 
ner of  his  determination  to  be  well  strongly 
resemble  Major  Longbow's  no  less  strenuous 
determination  on  board  the  steamer,  that  no 
human  consideration  should  induce  \Am  to  be 
sick ;  and  that,  from  his  power  of  preventmg 
or  np^ly  removing  colds,  we  should  suppose 
Mr*  Walker  related  to  the  Marquis  of  Snow- 
don,  immortalised  by  Mr.  Hook  in  ^  Love 
and  Pride,'  who  scouts,  as  a  reflection  on  his 
nobility,  the  bare  supposition  that  a  Plinlim- 
mon  could  catch  cold.  But  we  need  not  re- 
sort  to  fiction  for  instances  of  the  exemption 
obtained  bv  great  men,  apparently  by  mere 
dint  of  vohtion,  from  the  ordinary  wants  and 
weaknesses  of  humanity.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington is  said  to  have  been  enabled  to  sustain 
die  extraordinary  fatigues  of  the  late  war  in  the 
Peainmila  by  the  acquired  habit  of  snatching 
sleep  at  any  period  of  the  day  or  night  in- 
differently, though  another  Cfeneral  whose 
name  has  been  a  good  deal  before  the  pub- 
lic, required  not  merely  his  regular  hours  of 
rest,  but  the  ministering  aid  of  a  warming-pan. 
Physiologists,  again,  attribute  the  impertur- 
bable cmmness  of  Prince  Talleyrand-^-of 
whom  Madame  Guizot  used  to  say  that  a 
Idck  on  the  hinder  part  of  his  person  produc- 
ed no  change  whatever  in  the  expression  of 
his  face— to  his  faculty  of  compelling  the  due 
discharge  of  the  most  important  of  the  bodily 
fime^oRs  at  will.  We  are  the  more  particu- 
lar in  our  enumeration  of  instances,  to  pre- 
pare the  reader  for  the  still  more  starding 
assertion  of  personal  privilege  or  exemption 
which  comes  next.  Our  author  is  describing 
the  results  of  an  abstemious  diet : — 


•  Indeed  I  felt  a  diflisreDt  bdng,  li^  and 
vi^rous,  with  all  my  senses  sharp^ied— I 
enjoyed  an  absolute  glowing  existence.  I 
cannot  help  mentioning  two  or  three  instan. 
ces  m phx>f  of  my  state,  thoueh  I  daresay 
they  will  appear  almost  ridiculous,  but  thej 
are  nevertheless  true.  It  seems  that  from  the 
surfacjO  of  an  animal  in  perfect  health  tbero 
is  an  active  exhalation  gomg  on  which  repdi 
impurity ;  for  when  I  mlkS  on  in  the  dusti> 
est  roads,  not  onlr  ray  feet,  but  even  mj 
stockings,  reiftainea  free  from  dust.  By  waj 
of  experiment  I  did  not  wash  my  face  for  a 
weefe  nor  did  any  one  see,  nor  I  feel,  the 
difference.' 

Yet  even  these  things  may  be  paralleled 
from  the  memoirs  of  a  hero  of  real  life,  who 
resembles  Mr.  Walker  both  in  his  personal 
peculiarit?^  and  manner  of  telling  them,  Jto 
a  degree  which  will  amply  justify  us  in  ad- 
ding his  authori^  to  the  above.  We  allode 
to  the  famous  Lord  Herbert  of  Cberbury, 
whose  narrative  runs  thus : — 

*  I  shall  relate  now  some  things  concerning 
myself  which  though  they  may  seem  scarce 
credible,  yet  before  God  are  true.  I  had  been 
now  in  France  about  a  year  and  a  half,  when 
my  tailor,  Andrew  Henly,  of  Basil,  who  now 
lives  in  Blackfriars,  demanded  of  me  half  a 
yard  of  satin  to  make  me  a  suh,  more  than  I 
was  accustomed  to  give,  of  which  I  required 
a  reason,  saying  I  was  not  fatter  now  than 
when  I  came  to  France.  He  answered  it  it 
true,  but  you  are  taller,  whereunto  when  I 
would  give  no  credit,  he  brought  bis  old 
measures  and  made  appear  that  Uiey  dk!  not 
reach  to  their  just  places.  I  tdd  him  I  knew 
not  how  this  happened,  but  however  he  should 
have  half  a  vara  more,  and  that  when  I  came 
into  Enfflana  I  would  clear  the  doubt;  for  a 
little  be£>re  my  depeurture  thence,  I  remember 
William  Earl  of  Fembrokc  and  myself  did 
measure  heights  together,  at  the  request  of 
the  Countess  of  Bedford,  and  he  was  then 
higher  than  I  by  about  the  breadth  of  mj 
lit&e  fincer.  At  my  return,  therefore,  into 
Endan£  I  measured  again  wi^  the  same 
Ean,  and,  to  both  our  great  wonders,  found 
myself  taller  than  he  by  the  breadth  of  a 
linle  finger,  which  growth  of  mine  I  could 
attribute  to  no  ottor  cause  but  to  my  qoartan 
ague,  formerlv  mentioned,  whidi,  when  it 
Quitted  me,  left  me  in  a  more  perfect  health 
than  I  formerly  enjoyed,  andmdeed  diqwsed 
me  to  some  foUies  which  I  afterwards  repent- 
ed and  do  still  repent  of. 

*I  ^all  tell  some  other  things  alike  strange 
of  myself.  I  weighed  myself  m  balances  of' 
ten  with  men  lower  than  myself  by  the  head, 
and  in  their  bodies  slenderer,  and  yet  was 
found  lighter  than  they,  as  Sir  John  i>avie8, 
Knight,  aad  Richard  Griffiths,  now  living, 
can  witness,  with  both  whom  I  have  been 
weighed.  I  had  also,  and  have  still,  a  pobe 
in  the  crown  of  my  head.  It  is  well  known 
to  those  that  wait  in  my  chamber  thatthe 
shirts  and  waistcoats,  and  other  garments  I 
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'  next  nay  body*  are  sweet  beyond  what 
either  easily  can  oe  believed  or  hath  been 
obeerved  in  any  one  else,  which  sweetness 
alfio  was  found  to  be  in  my  breath  above 
others  before  I  used  to  take  tobecco»  which 
towards  my  latter  time  I  was  forced  to  take 
asainst  certain  rheums  and  catarrhs  ibax  trou- 
ble me,  which  yet  did  not  taint  my  breath 
lor  anv  loog  time.  I  scarce  ever  felt  cold  in 
my  lile,  though  yet  so  subject  to  catarrhs  that 
I  think  no  man  ever  was  more  obnoxious  to 
it,  all  which  1  do  in  a  fttmiliar  way  mention 
to  my  posterity,  though  otherwise  they  might 
be  thought  scarce  wcnth  the  writing.' — The 
Life  of  Lord  Herbert  cf  Cherbury;  Wrimn  by 
hinu^.     Edk.  cf  1808,  pp.  282—286. 

It  was  also  said  of  M.  de  Fit^ames  by 
*  Janawe  DeshouHeres,'  that  he  might  be  roll- 
ed in  a  gutter  all  his  life  without  contractmg 
a  spot  0?  dirt  Stfll  we  are  not  surprised  to 
find  Mn  Walker  endeavoring,  in  a  subse- 
quent  Number,  to  corroborate  his  statement 
by  a  high  medical  authority  :•— > 

«My  roost  stag^ring  assertion  I  take  to  be 
this'— [The    Original    here   repeats    iti — 
*0r.  6re«(Nry  says  of  a  person  in  nigh  heuth, 
the  exhauition  from  the  ridn  is  free  and  con- 
stant, but  without  amounting  to  perspiration 
— «xhalatio  per  cutem  libera  et  constans,  cit- 
ra  vero  sudorem— which  answers  with  remark- 
able precision  to  **my  active  exhalation," 
and  the  repulsicm  of  impurity  is  a  necessary 
consequence.    In  foot,  it  is  perspiration  so 
actiye  as  to  fljr  from  the  skin  instead  of  re- 
maining upon  it,  or  suflering  anything  else  to 
remafai ;  just  as  we  see  an  animal  m  hiffh 
health ' — [e.  g.  M.  de  FStzjames] — ^^  rcXL  in  the 
mire  and  directly  after  appear  as  clean  as  if 
it  had  been  washed.    I  enter  into  these  par- 
ticulars, not  to  justify  myself,  but  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  my  readers,  not  only  on  this 
particular  subiect,  but  generally — more  es- 
pecially as  I  snail  have  frequent  occasion  to 
advance  things  out  of  the   common   way 
though  in  the  way  of  truth.    Well-grounded 
faith  has  great  virtue  in  other  things  besides 
religion.    The  vmnt  of  it  is  an  insuperable 
bar  to  improvement  in  things  temporal  as 
well  as  in  things  spiritual,  and  is  the  reverse 
of  St.  Paul's  **rejoiceth  in  the  truth;  be- 
lieveth  all  things;  hopeth  all  things;"  for 
it  believes  nothing  and  hopes  nothing.    It  is 
the  rule  of  an  unfortunatesect  of  sceptics  in 
excellence,  who  at  the  mention  of  anything 
sound,  loolc  wonderfull]^  wise,  and   shake 
their  heads,  and  smile  inwardly — ^infallible 
symptoms  of  a  hopeless  condition  of  half 
Imowledge  and  self-conceit.' 

We  entreat  Mr.  Walker  to  believe  that 
we  are  not  of  this  unfortunate  sect;  we  place 
the  most  implicit  faith  in  his  dirt-repelling 
capabilities;  but  opinions  may  difier  as  to 
the  cleanness  of  a  face,  and  he  therefore  will 
do  well  to  keep  his  feet  in  the  same  relative 
state  of  purity,  to  be  prepared,  at  all  events, 
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with  Lady  Mary  Wordey  Montague's  retort, 
whoy  on  a  French  lady  s  expressing  some 
astonishment  at  the  not  quite  spotless  condi- 
tion  of  her  hands,  exclaimed,  <  Mes  mainst 
Madame ! — ah !  si  vous  v<^iez  mes  pieds  !* 
Miss  Berry,  in  her  clever  and  agreeable  book 
on  the  Sockd  Life  of  England  and  France, 
quotes  this  reply  in  illustration  of  the  coarse- 
ness of  the  times ;  but  the  inference  is  hardly 
just,  for,  assuming  Lady  Mary  to  have  been 
acting  on  Mr.  Walker's  theory,  to  say  that 
her  feet  were  dirty  was  simply  tantamount  to 
saying  that  she  was  ill.  At  the  same  time, 
in  case  of  confirmed  ill  health,  it  might  be. 
advisable  to  try  the  efiect  of  occasiozial  ab- 
lution instead  of  trusting  to  *  active  exhalation' 
exclusively.  Mr.  Warn,  in  his  Treatise  on 
Leanness  and  Corpulency,  records  the  case 
of  an  elderly  female  who  had  shunned  all 
contact  with  water,  both  hot  or  coki,  for  noOTS 
than  twenty  years,  under  a  belief  that  it  was 
bad  for  the  rheumatism,  to  which  she  was  a 
martyr ;  when,  long  afier  she  had  given  up 
all  hopes  of  cure,  she  had  the  good  fortune 
to  get  half  drowned  in  a  pond,  and  the  im- 
mersion, combined  with  the  consequent  strip, 
ping  and  rubbing,  e^cted  her  perfect  resto- 
ration to  health.  It  may  be  also  just  as  well 
to  caution  Mr.  Walker's  admirers  against 
following  his  example  as  to  clothing  too  rigid- 
ly, particularly  in  the  article  of  cotton  stock- 
ings and  thin  shoes ;  for  by  going  *  lightly 
shod '  in  wet  weather  they  may  incur  an  in- 
convenience of  a  very  dH^rent  description 
from  cold.  The  Baron  de  B6ranger  r^ates 
that  having  secured  a  pickpocket  in  the  very 
act  of  irregular  abstraction,  he  took  the  Hb- 
erty  of  inquiring  whether  there  was  any 
thing  in  his  face  that  had  procured  him  the 
honor  of  being  singled  out  for  such  an  attempt : 
— *  Why,  Sir,'  said  the  fellow,  *  your  face  is 
well  enough,  but  you  had  on  thm  shoes  and 
white  stockings  m  dirhr  weather,  and  so  I 
made  sure  you  were  a  jiaf.' 

We  are  templed  to  quote  another  of  Mr. 

Walker's  personal  immunities : —    - 

w 
*Once  when  I  was  residing  at  Rdioae,  my 
horse  suddenly  ran  up  a  steep  bank,  and 
threw  me  ofif  behind  with  ffreat  force  on  tny 
head  upon  a  hard  bank.  I  fm  a  violent  shock, 
and  a  very  unpleasant  sensation  for  the  mo- 
ment, but  experienced  no  bad  consequences 
whatever.  For  some  time  previously  I  had 
been  living  very  carefully  as  to  diet,  and  had 
taken  a  gieat  deal  of  exercise,  otherwise  I  am 
confident  I  should  have  sufiSsred  greatly,  if 
not  &tally.' 

Mr.  Walker  ought  certainly  to  know  best ; 
but  our  equally  confident  convicfion  is,  tibat 
the  esci^  was  entirely  owing  to  the  orumal 
firmness  of  the  exterior  <fefencea  of  the 
brain. 
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Having  now  ascertained  the  habits  and 
peculiarities  of  the  Police  Magistrate,  we  turn 
Mck  to  his  PreHminary  Add^ss,  which  must 
be  quoted  to  convey  an  accurate  notion  of 
his  plan— ^ 

*  Dear  Reader, — ^I  address  you  without  cere- 
mony, because  I  do  not  like  ceremony,  and 
because  I  hope  we  shall  soon  be  on  intimate 
terms.  I  have  long  meditated  this  mode  of 
introducing  mvselt  to  your  acquaintance, 
from  a  belief  that  it  mieht  be  for  our  mutual 
advantage:  for  mine,  by  furnishing  a  con- 
stant and  interesting  stimulus  to  my  faculties 
of  observation  and  reflection ;  for  yours,  by 
setting  before  vou  an  alterative  diet  of  sound 
and  comfortable  doctrines,  blended  with  in- 
noxious amusement 

*  It  is  my  purpose  to  treat  as  forcibly,  per- 
spicuously, and  concisely  as  each  subject  and 
my  own  ability  will  allow,  of  whatever  is 
most  interesting  and  important  in  reliffion 
and  politics,  in  morals  and  manners,  and  in 
our  habits  and  customs.  Besides  my  graver 
discussions,  I  shall  present  you  with  onginal 
anecdotes,  narratives,  and  miscellaneous  mat- 
ters, and  with  occasional  extracts  from  other 
authors,  just  as  I  think  I  can  most  contribute 
to  your  instruction  or  amusement ;  smd  even 
my  lightest  articles  I  shall,  as  often  as  I  am 
able,  make  subservient  to  the  illustration  of 
some  sound  principle,  or  the  enforcement  of 
some  useful  precept,  at  the  same  time  reject- 
ing nothing  as  too  trifling,  provided  it  can  ex- 
cite in  you  an  onHbilious  sensation,  however 
slight 

*  In  conclusion,  I  must  tell  you  that  with 
regard  to  pecuniary  profit  as  an  author,  I  es- 
timate that  as  I  do  popularity  in  my  capacity 
of  magistrate.  A  aesire  for  populariQr  has 
no  influence  on  my  decisions,  a  desire  for 
profit  will  have  none  on  my  writing.  I  hunt 
after  neither  one  nor  the  other.  If  they  fol- 
low as  consequences  of  a  patient  and  fearless 
perseverance  in  the  establishment  of  rieht, 
well  and  good — ^I  value  them  on  no  other 
terms.  I  aspire  in  my  present  undertaking 
to  set  an  example  towards  raising  the  nationid 
tone  in  whatever  concerns  us  socially  or  in- 
dividually, and  to  this  end  I  shall  labor  to  de- 
velop the  truth,  and  seasonably  to  present  it 
in  a  form  as  intelligible  and  attractive  to  all 
ages  and  conditions  as  lies  in  my  power. 

*  I  have  given  you  my  name  and  additions, 
that  you  may  be  the  better  able  to  judge  wluit 
credit  I  am  entitled  to  in  respect  to  the  dlflfer- 
ent  subjects  of  which  I  may  treat,  and  as  the 
best  security  against  that  license  which  au- 
thors writing  anonymously,  even  when 
known,  are  but  too  apt  to  allow  themselves.' 

Here  Mr.  Walkor  is  unconsciously  plum- 
ing  himself  with  one  of  Lord  Mansfield's 
feathers — *  I  wish  popularity ;  but  it  is  that 
popularity  wiiich  follows,  not  that  which  is 
run  after ;  it  is  that  popularity  which,  sooner 
or  later,  never  Aula  to  do  justice  to  the  pur- 


suit  of  noMe  ends  by  noble  means.'*  His 
disregard  of  literary  profit  may  be  based  od 
another  great  lawyer's  authority — *  6k>ry  is 
the  reward  of  science,  and  those  who  deseite 
it  scorn  all  meaner  views.  I  speak  not  of 
your  wretched  scribblers  for  bread,  who  tease 
the  world  with  their  wretched  productioDS ; 
fourteen  years  is  too  k>ng  a  period  for  their 
perishable  trash.  It  was  not  for  gain  that 
bacon,  Newton,  Locke,  instructed  and  de. 

lighted  the  world When  the  book. 

seller  ofiered  Milton  five  pounds  for  his  Par. 
adise  Lost,  he  did  not  reject  it,  and  commit 
his  poem  to  the  flames — nor  did  he  acce^ 
the  miserable  pittance  as  the  reward  of  his 
labors  :  he  knew  that  the  real  price  of  his 
work  was  immortality,  and  that  posterity 
woukl  pay  it.'f  Mr.  Walker  may  be  sop- 
ported  by  the  same  consciousness ;  but,  sad 
as  the  sinking  in  point  of  sentiment  may  be, 
we  own  we  think  there  was  more  sense  in 
Ensign  Odoherty's  maxim,  ^ven  in  Black- 
wood, that  every  unpaid  writer  v^exviter- 
nuniy  an  ass. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Walker's  first 
Number  appears  this  attractive  intimatioo— 

*  Notice, — ^I  propose  ere  long  to  enter  upoo 
three  subjects  of  interest  and  importance— the 
Art  of  Giving  Dinners,  the  Art  <^TravdliD£» 
and  the  Art  of  attaining  High  Health— oU 
from  experience.' 

These  three  '  Arts '  form  in  fact  the  staple 
coimnodities  of  the  collection.  The  ait  of 
dining  and  ^ving  dinners,  in  particular,  is 
expounded  with  such  extent  of  knowle(^ 
such  comprehensiveness  of  view,  such  sound, 
ness  of  principle,  and  delicacy  of  taste,  that 
we  believe  we  shall  best  discharge  our  duty 
to  our  readers  by  nmking  it  one  of  the  lead. 
ing  objects  of  this  article.  The  series  is  con* 
tinned  through  ten  or  twelve  Numbers,  at 
the  rate  of  three  or  four  pages  in  each,  but 
Mr.  Walker  deals  so  largely  in  that  kind  of 
amplification  which  rhetoricians  find  useful 
in  impressing  opinions  on  the  mass,  diat  we 
shall  be  able  to  give  the  sum  of  his  obserra. 
tions  and  theories  within  a  little  more  than 
a  fifth  of  the  space  he  has  devoted  to  tbem. 
It  seems  best,  however,  to  quottf  the  greater 
part  of  the  introductory- paper  as  it  stands— 

'According  to  the  lexicons,  the  Greek  fer 
dinner  is  ArisUm,  and  therefore  for  thecouTe- 
nience  of  the  terms,  and  without  enterine  into 
any  inouiry,  critical  or  antiquarian,  I  call  the 
art  of  ainiuj^,  aristology^  and  those  who  study 
it,  arietoiogiets.  The  maxim  that  practice 
makes  perfect  does  not  apply  to  our  daily 
habits ;  for  so  &r  as  they  are  concerned,  we 


*  Judraent  in  Wilkes's  Case. 
t  Lord  Camdm's  Speeeh  on  the jnat  Cepjrifkt 
Case,  Becket  and  Donaldson,  in  ITT^-  - 
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are  ordlnaiily  content  with  the  standard  of 
mediocrity  or  aomethine*  rather  below. 
Where  study  is  not  abscMUtel^r  necessary,  it 
is  \iY  most  people  alto^ther  disnensed  withf 
but  it  is  only  by  an  union  of  study  and  prac- 
tice that  we  can  attain  an3rthing  like  perfec- 
tion. Anybody  can  dinej  but  very  few  know  how 
to  dine  so  as  to  ensure  ihe  greatest  quantity  of 
health  and  em'oyment,  Ind^d,  many  people 
contrive  to  destroy  their  health ;  and  as  to 
enjoyment,  I  shudder  when  I  think  how  often 
I  have  been  do(»ned  to  only  a  solemn  mock- 
ery of  it ;  bow  often  I  have  sat  in  durance 
stately  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  din- 
ner, the  essence  of  which  is  to  be  without  cere- 
mony, and  how  often  in  this  land  of  liberty  /  have 
fek  ntyselfa  slave! 

•  There  are  three  kinds  of  dinners— solitary 
dinners,  every-day  social  dinners,  and  set 
dinners;  all  three  involving  the  considera- 
^n  of  cheer,  and  the  last  two  of  society  also. 
Scditary  dinners,  I  think,  ought  to  be  avcHded 
as  much  as  possible,  because  solitude  tends  to 
frodwx  thowntj  and  thought  tends  to  the  stispen" 
sion  cf  the  eSgestive  powers.  When,  however, 
dining  alone  is  necessary,  the  mind  should 
be  disposed  to  cheerMness  by  a  previous  in- 
terval of  relaxation  from  whatever  has  se- 
riously occupied  the  attention,  and  by  direct* 
ing  it  to  some  agreeable  object.' 

We  da  not  know  what  agreeable  object 
Mr.  Walkerparticularly  points  to — but  the 
author  of  •  The  Parson's  Daughter,'  when 
surprised  one  evening  in  his  arm-chair,  two 
or  three  hours  after  dinner,  is  reported  to 
have  apologized,  by  saying — ^  When  one  is 
alone  the  bottle  does  come  round  so  often.' 
It  was  Sir  Hercules  Langnshe,  we  believe, 
who  being  asked  on  a  similar  occasion, 
^  Have  you  finished  all  that  port  (three  bot- 
tles) without  assistance  V  answered — *  No — 
not  quite  that — I  had  the  assistance  of  a  bot- 
tle of  Madeira.'    To  return  to  his  Worship— 

*  As  content  ought  to  be  an  accompaniment 
to  every  meal,  punctuality  is  essential,  and 
the  diner  and  the  dinner  should  be  read^  at 
the  same  time.  A  chief  maium  in  dining 
with  comfort  is  to  have  what  you  want  when 
you  want  it.  It  is  ruinous  to  have  to  wait  for 
nrst  one  thing,  and  then  another,  and  to  have 
the  little  adoitions  brought  when  what  they 
belong  to  is  half  or  entirely  finished.  To 
avoid  this,  a  little  foresight  is  good,  and  by 
way  of  instance,  it  is  sowid  practu^dl  phOosoflhy 
to  have  mustard  upon  the  table  brfore  the  arrival 
of  toasted  aheese.  There  are  not  only  the  usual 
adjuncts,  but  to  those  who  have  anything  of 
a  genius  for  dinners^  little  additions  will  some- 
times suggest  themselves  which  give  a  sort  of 
poetry  to  a  repast,  and  please  the  palate  to  the 
promoticoi  of  health.' 

The  germ  of  almost  all  that  can  be  said  on 
the  subject  is  contained  in  these  sensible  re. 
marks,  which  agree  in  spirit  with  Lord  Ches- 
terfield's well-known  axiom,  that  whatever  is 


worth  doing  at  all,  is  worth  doing  well ;  for 
we  presume  no  one  will  deny  t£it  dining  ia 
amongst  the  luings  worth  doing  occasionaSy* 
The  inconveniences  of  certain  modish  ob- 
servances, and  the  present  bad  system  of 
attendance,  are  the  first  subjects  of  commen- 
tary in  detail : 

*  There  is  in  the  art  of  dining  a  matter  of 
special  importance — I  mean  attendance— the 
real  end  of*  which  is  to  do  that  for  you  which 
you  cannot  so  well  do  for  yourself.  Unfor- 
tunately, this  end  is  generally  lost  sight  of, 
and  the  effect  of  attenoance  ia  to  prevent  you 
from  doing  that  which  you  could  do  much 
better  for  yourself.  The  cause  of  this  per- 
version is  to  be  found  in  the  practice  and  ex- 
ample of  the  rich  and  ostentatious,  who  con- 
stantly keep  up  a  sort  of  war-establishment, 
or  establishment  adapted  to  extraordinary 
instead  of  ordinary  occasions ;  and  tiie  conse- 

auence  is,  that  like  all  potentates  who  follow 
le  same  policy,  they  never  really  taste  the 
sweets  of  peace— they  are  in  a  constant  state 
of  invasion  by  their  own  troops.  I  am  rather 
a  bold  man  at  table,  and  set  form  very-much 
at  defiance,  so  that  if  a  salad  happens  to  be 
witbin  my  reach,  I  make  no  scruple  to  take  it 
to  me ;  but  the  moment  I  am  espied,  it  is  nip- 
ped up  from  the  most  convenient  to  the  most 
inconvenient  position.  That  such  absurdity 
should  exist  amongst  rational  beings,  and  in 
a  civilized  country,  is  extraordinary  !  See  a 
small  party  with  a  dish  of  fish  at  each  end  of 
the  table,  and  four  silver  covers  unmeaningly 
starving  at  the  sides,  whilst  every  thing  per- 
taining to  tne  fish  comes,  even  with  the  oest 
attendance,  provokingly  lagging,  one  thins; 
after  another ;  so  that  contentment  is  out  en 
the  c^uestion,  and  all  this  done  under  pretence 
that  It  is  the  most  convenient  plan !  This  is 
an  utter  fiillacy.  The  only  convenient  plan 
is  to  have  every  thing  actually  upon  the 
table  that  is  wanted  at  the  same  time,  and 
nothing  else ;  as,  for  example,  for  a  party  of 
eight,  turbot  and  salmon,  with  doubles  of 
each  of  the  adjuncts,  lobster-sauce,  cucumb^, 
young  potatoes,  Cayenne,  and  Chili  vinegar ; 
and  let  the  guests  assist  one  another,  which, 
with  such  an  arrangement,  they  could  do 
with  perfect  ease. 

*  With  respect  to  wine,'  (he  contkiues,  after 
compUdninff  of  the  laborious  changing  dT 
courses  ana  the  constant  thrusting  of  side- 
dishes  in  his  face,)  '  it  is  often  offered  when 
not  wanted ;  and,  when  wanted,  is  perhaps 
not  to  be  had  till  long  waited  for.  It  is  dreary 
to  observe  two  guests,  glass  in  hand,  waiting 
the  butler's  leisure  to  be  able  to  take  wine 
together,  and  then  perchance  being  helped  in 
d^pair  to  what  they  did  not  ask  for ;  and  it  is 
stiU  more  dreary  to  le  one  of  ike  two  yourse^. 
How  different  where  you  can  put  your  hand 
upon  a  decanter  at  the  moment  you  want  it ! 
I  could  enlarge  upon  and  particularize  these 
miseries  at  ereat  length ;  but  they  must  be 
only  too  familiar  to  those  who  dine  out ;  and 
those  who  do  not,  may  congratulate  them- 
selves on  their  escape.'         Google 
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There  is  another  misery  belonging  to  the 
same  cat^ory»  which  we  must,  with  His 
Worship's  leave,  pause  to  particularize, — 
we  mean  the  misery  of  seeing  the  decanters 
at  a  dead  stand^ll  after  dinner,  as  at  too 
many  otherwise  excellent  tables  they  are 
now..a.days  frequently  permitted  to  be.  Now, 
in  the  opinion  of  every  Englishman  whose 
education  was  completed  during  the  lifetime 
of  Greorge  III.,  a  pmt  of  old  port  or  a  bottle 
of  claret  is  the  smallest  modicum  for  which 
it  is  possible  to  compound,  and  we  conse. 
quently  abjure  and  abhor  this  detestable  imi- 
tation  of  the  continental  system  of  dining. 
It  is  an  idle,  namby-pamby  fancy,  to  suppose 
that  the  post-prandial  separation  (as  Jeremy 
Bentham  calls  it)  from  the  ladies  is  unduly 
prolonged  by  the  old  custom,  as  we  do  not 
require  a  kxiger  interval  than  is  at  present 
aUowed  for  the  separation ;  we  require 
merely  the  judicious  employment  of  that 
interval— 

^  I  bate  a lingering  bottle, 

Which  with  the  landlord  makes  too  long  a 


Leaving  all  claietlesB  the  unmoistened  thiot- 

Eepeoially  with  politics  on  hand/ 

The  ladies  are  equally  interested  with  our. 
selves  in  discountenancing  the  prevalent 
fashion  of  being  helped  to  wine  by  servants, 
as  it  bids  fair  to  end  by  abolishing  the  old 
English  habit  of  taking  wine  toother,  which 
affi>rd8  one  of  the  most  pleasmg  modes  of 
recognition  when  distant,  and  one  of  the 
prettiest  occasions  for  coquetry  when  near : 

•  Then  if  you  can  contrive,  get  next  at  supper, 
And  if  forestalled,  get  opposito  and  ogle/ 

So  sajrs  the  noble  author  of  Don  Juan,  who 
had  some  slight  experience  in  this  sort  of 
tactics ;  but  whether  you  get  next  or  oppo- 
site,  one  of  the  best-contrived  expedients  for 
denning  a  flirtation  will  be  d^Mroyed, 
diould  tl^  prevailing  fiishion  be  pushed  to 
its  consequences.  There  is  a  well.known 
lady-killer  who  esteems  his  mode  of  taking 
wine  to  be,  of  all  his  manifold  attractions, 
the  chief;  and  (to  do  him  justice)  the  tact 
with  which  he  chooses  his  time,  the  air  with 
which  he  gives  the  invitation,  the  etnpresse^ 
meni  he  contrives  to  throw  into  it,  the  studied 
carelessness  with  which  he  keeps  lus  eye  on 
^  fair  one's  every  movement  till  she  is  pre. 
pared,  and  the  seeming  timidity  of  his  bow 
when  he  is  all  the  while  looking  ftill  into  her 
eyes — ^all  these  little  graces  are  inimitable, 
and  all  these  little  graces  will  be  lost*  Even 
now,  ihe  difficulty  of  getting  a  glass  of  wine 
in  the  regular  way  is  beginning  to  exercise 


the  ingenuity  of  manldmL  Mr*  Theodore 
Hook  was  once  observed,  during  a  diooer  at 
Hatfield,  nodding  Hke  a  Chinese  mandaiiB 
in  a  lea-shop.  On  being  asked  the  reason, 
he  replied,  *  Why,  Lady  Salisbury,  when  no 
one  else  asks  me  to  take  champagne,  I  take 
sherry  with  the  6pei^gne,  and  bow  to  iSbt 
flowers.'  Mr.  Walker  wfll  have  the  good, 
ness  to  bear  this  in  mind,  whoi  he  next  dia. 
cusses  the  utility  of  ^pergnes,  which,  as  oor 
readers  will  presently  see,  he  vehemently 
protests  against. 

But  the  inconveniences  of  the  fashiooa  in 
question,  contends  our  Magistrate,  are  aggnu 
vated  as  they  descend : 

<  I  have  been  qwaking  hitherto  of  attend* 
anoe  in  its  most  perfect  stale,  but  then  oomea 
the  greater  inconvenience  and  the  naonstrooi 
absurdity  of  the  same  forms  with  inadequate 
establishments.  I  remember  oooe  reoeiviDf 
asevere  frown  from  a  lady  at  the  head  of  her 
table,  next  to  whom  I  was  sitting;  because  I 
offered  to  take  some  fish  from  her  to  wludi 
she  had  helped  me,  instead  of  waiting  till  it 
could  be  handed  to  me  by  her  am  servant; 
and  she  was  not  deficient  either  in  sense  or 
good  breeding :  but  when  people  dve  in  to 
such  follies  they  know  no  mean.  Uiaoneof 
the  evib  of  the  present  day  that  eY&rj  body 
strives  after  the  same  dull  stylev— so  that 
where  comfort  might  be  expected,  it  is  often 
least  to  be  found.  StaU  taiihoui  the  madimni 
cf  state  is  cf  ail  states  the  want.  In  conclusion 
of  this  part  of  my  subject  I  will  observe  tbat 
I  think  the  affluent  would  render  thcmMelfes 
and  their  country  an  ewential  service  if  they 
were  to  fiUl  into  the  simpte  refined  stytoof 
living,  discarding  everything  incompatible 
with  real  enjo3rment;  and!  believe  that  if  the 
history  of  overgrown  luxury  were  traced,  it 
has  always  had  its  origin  from  the  vulgar- 
rich,  the  very  last  class  wcnrthy  of  imitatiott.* 

This  is  just  and  true  in  the  main-HHO 
have  put  in  Italics  a  maxim  worthy  of  Bacoo 
— but  we  trust  we  are  not  to  understand  from 
the  conclusion  of  the  passage  that  Mr. 
Walker  wishes  the  gorgeous  establishmeoti 
of  our  first-rate  Amphytrions  to  be  broka 
up,  and  the  ornate  s^le  of  living  to  be  totally 
suppressed,  which  would  be  as  unieasooable 
as  to  propose  the  suppression  of  palaces  be. 
cause  houses  are  better  fitted  for  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  life.  The  golden  rule  is,  let  afl 
men's  dinners  be  according  to  their  meani ; 
discard  the  degrading  fopperies  of  afiectatioo, 
and  the  imitative  meanness  of  vanky :  but 
are  the  enMes  and  entremets  at  Lord  Sef- 
ton's.  Lord  Hertford's,  Mr.  Rowland  Erring- 
ton's,  or  Sir  George  Warrender's,  io  be  dis- 
countenanced,  because  Mr.  Tomkins'scook 
is  only  equal  to  a  joint  1  Or  are  our  buonial 
halls  to  be  denuded  of  their  retinues  becauie 
Mrs.  Jenkins's  estabUshment  is  limited  to  a 
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maid-oC^  woik  and  a  boy  ?  We  remember 
hearing  a  lady  of  high  rank  declare  that  the 
circumstance  which  struck  her  most  amongst 
the  varied  splendor  of  a  celebrated  f^Xe  given 
by  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk  at  Arundel 
Gisustle,  was,  that  though  the  dinner  party 
conunonly  exceeded  forty,  each  guest  had  a 
stately  attendant  in  the  Howard  livery  behind 
his  chair.  The  paper  last  quoted  concludes 
thus: 

*  I  had  written  thus  far  for  my  last  Number, 
according  to  my  promise  in  my  last  one,  but 
there  was  not  even  space  enouffh  to  notice  the 
omission,     I  now  wish  to  add  about  a  page, 
and  as,  like  other  pe(»le  I  suppose,  1  can 
write  most  easy  upon  what  is  freest  in  my 
mind,  I  will  nve  you,  dear  reader,  an  account 
of  a  dinner  I  have  ordered  this  very  day  at 
Lovegrove*s,  at  Blackwall, — where  if  you 
never  dined,  so  much  the  worse  for  you.  This 
account  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  my 
doctrines  on  dinner-nying  better  than  a  long 
abstract  discourse.    The  party  will  consist  <» 
seven  men  beside  myself  and  every  guest  is 
asked  for  some  reason — upon  which  good  fel- 
lowship mainly  depends,  for  people  broujght 
together  unconnectedly  had,  m  my  opinion, 
better  be  kept  separate.    Eight  I  hold  to  be 
the  golden  number,  never  to  be  exceeded 
without  weakening  the  efficacy  of  concentra- 
tion.    The  dinner  is  to  consist  of  turtle,  foU 
lowed  by  no  other  fish  but  white-bait ;  which 
is  to  be  followed  by  no  other  meat  but  muse, 
which  are  to  be  succeeded  by  apple  fritters 
and  jelly,  pastry  on  such  occasions  being 
auite  out  ofplace.  With  tiie  turtle,  of  course, 
there  will  oe  punch;  with  the  white-bait, 
ehampaffne ;  with  the  grouse,  claret :  the  two 
former  i  have  ordered  to  be  particularly  well 
iced,  and  they  will  all  be  placed  in  succession 
upon  the  table,  so  that  we  can  help  ourselves 
as  we  please.    I  shall  permit  no  other  wines 
unless  perchance  a  bottle  or  two  of  port,  if 
particu&rly  wanted,  as  I  hold  variety  of 
wines  a  great  mistake.    With  respect  to  the 
adjuncts,  I  shall  take  care  there  Is  Cayenne, 
with  lemons  cut  in  halves,  not  in  quarters, 
within  reach  ctf"  every  one,  for  the  turtle ;  and 
that  brown  bread-and-butter  in  abundance  is 
set  upon  the  table  for  the  white-bait.  It  is  no 
trouble  to  think  of  these  little  matters  before- 
hand, but  they  make  a  vast  difference  in  a 
convivial  entertainment.    The  dinner  will  be 
followed  by  ices  and  a  good  dessert,  after 
which  coffee  and  one  glass  of  liqueur  each, 
and  no  more ;  so  that  the  present  may  be  en- 
joyed rationally  without  inducing  retrospect- 
ive regrets.    Ir  the  master  of  a  feast  wishes 
his  pcurty  to  succeed,  he  must  know  how  to 
commazid,  and  not  let  his  guest  run  riot,  acocHd- 
ing  each  to  his  own  wild  ihncy.    Such,  read- 
er, is  my  idea  of  a  dinner,  of  which  I  hope 
you  approve ;  and  I  camwt  \d'p  ihinktng  that 
tfparuamerU  were  to  grmU  me  lO^OOOI.  a  year  in 
trust  to  entertain  a  eeriee  if  worthif  persons^  it 
toottU  promote  trade  and  tncreaee  the  revenue 
more  than  any   hugger-mugger  meature  ever 
nQvieed, 


In  the  expe<£eDcy  of  such  a  grant  we  per. 
fectly  concur,  and  Mr.  Walker  should  ask 
his  friend  Mr.  Thomas  Young  to  propose  it 
to  the  ministry.  The  success  of  the  Black- 
wall  dinner  is  subsequently  described : 

*  It  was  served  according  to  my  directions, 
with  perfect  exactness,  and  went  off  with  cor- 
responding success.  The  turtle  and  white- 
bait were  excellent ;  the  grouse  not  quite  of 
equal  merit ;  and  Uie  apple-fritters  so  much 
relished  that  they  were  entirely  cleared,  and 
the  jelly  lefl  untouched.  The  only  wines 
were  champagne  and  claret,  and  they  both 
gave  great  satisfaction.  As  soon  as  the 
Rqueurs  were  handed  round  once,  I  ordered 
them  out  of  the  room,  and  the  (xoly  heresy 
committed  was  by  one  of  the  ^ests  asking 
for  a  glass  of  botued  porter,  which  I  had  not 
the  presence  of  mind  instantly  to  forbid. 
There  was  an  (pinion  broached  that  some 
flounders  water-zoutched  between  the  turtle 
and  white-bait  would  have  been  an  Improve- 
ment,— and  perhaps  they  would.  I  dined 
again  yesterday  at  Blackwall,  as  a  guest,  and 
I  observed  that  my  theory  as  to  adjuncts  was 
carefully  put  into  practice,  so  that  I  hope  the 
public  will  be  a  gainer.' 

A  friend  of  acknowledfled  taste,  whom  we 
are  forbidden  to  indicate  further  dum  by  say- 
ing that  he  dates  from  the  University  Chib^ 
writes  as  follows  on  the  subject  of  this  great 
afiair : — *  I  doubt  the  propriety  of  Wafter's 
Blackwall  dinner.  I  think  turtle  auite  mis- 
placed there.  In  my  opinion,  I  oroered  and 
helped  to  consume  a  more  appropriate  and 
better  dinner  there  last  year  myself.  I 
wrote  to  Lovegrove  two  or  three  davs  be- 
forehand, and  desired  to  have,  first  of  all,  a 
course  of  water-zoutched  fish ;  secondly,  a 
course  of  fried  fish;  thirdly,  a  course  of 
dressed  fish,  and  aAer  that,  whdte-bait.  Tou 
will  perhaps  think  this  too  much,  e^ecialhr 
when  I  tell  you  we  had  a  roast  fowl  to  fol- 
low, and  other  things  besides.  Perhaps  our 
course  of  dressed  fish  was  de  trop^  and  we 
ought  instead  to  have  had  our  third  course 
to  consist  of  water-zoutched  fish,  the  first  be- 
ing, as  it  were,  the  meat  to  the  sandwitch. 
Our  party  consisted  of  four.  We  had,  I 
think,  a  botde  sherry  only,  two  or  three  (I 
forget  which)  of  champagne,  one  of  sauteme ; 
and  two  of  us  drank  port  and  two  claret  after 
dinner.  The  wines  at  Blackwall  are  very 
good ;  and  I  think  our  party  went  off  quite 
as  well  as  Tom  WalkerV' 

The  duties  of  the  master  of  the  house  as 
to  introducing  his  guests  to  each  other,  and 
bringing  their  various  talents  of  the  convivial 
order  into  play,  are  specified ;  and  the  use 
of  centre-pieces  (<§pergnes,  6cc.)  is  vehe- 
mendy  decried.  The  popularity  of  bache- 
lors' dinners  is  accounted  for  by Jhe  absence 
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of  femit  and  ^  fondness  of  females  for 

Cish  IS  compared  to  'the  untutored  In. 
's  fondness  for  feathers  and  shells.' 
Then  come  sundry  sound  observations  on 
the  form,  size,  lighting,*  warming,  and  de. 
corations  of  dining-rooms,  well  meriting  the 
attention  of  the  epicure,  but  we  pass  them 
oyer  to  come  to  another  of  Mr.  Walker's 
highly  interesting  experiences  : — 

•  To  order  dinner  well  is  a  matter  of  inven- 
tion and  combination.  It  involves  novelty, 
simplicity,  and  taste ;  whereas,  in  the  gene- 
rality of  dinners,  there  is  no  charact;^r  but 
that  of  dull  routine,  according  to  the  season. 
The  same  things  cure  seen  everywhere  at  the 
same  periods,  and,  as  the  rules  for  providing 
limit  tne  ran^e  very  much,  there  are  a  great 
many  good  things  which  never  make  their 
api)earance  at  all,  and  a  great  many  others 
which,  being  served  in  a  meed  order,  are  sol- 
dom  half  enjoyed ;  as  for  instance  game  in 
the  third  course.  This  reminds  me  of  a  din- 
ner I  ordered  last  Christmassy  for  two  per- 
sons besides  myself,  and  which  we  enjoyed 
very  much.  It  consisted  of  crimped  cod, 
woodcocks,  and  plum-pudding,  just  as  much 
of  each  as  we  wanted,  and  accompanied  by 
champagne.  Now  this  dinner  was  both  very 
agreeable  and  very  wholesome  from  its  mo- 
deration, but  the  cnrdinary  course  would  have 
been  to  have  preceded  the  i)i^)odcocks  by  some 
substandal  dish,  thereby  taking  away  from 
their  relish,  at  the  same  time  overloading  the 
appetite.  Delicacies  are  scarcely  ever 
brought  till  they  are  quite  superfluous,  which 
is  unsatisfactory  if  they  are  not  eaten,  and 
pernicious  if  they  are.' 

This  is  a  good  plan  enough  when  you  are 
well  acquainted  with  your  guests'  appetites, 
and  know  that  they  will  li^  satisfiea  with  a 
woodcock  apiece,  but  we  have  seen  eaters 
who  would  experience  very  little  difficulty  in 
despatching  single-handed  the  dinner  order- 
ed by  Mr.  Walker  for  three.  The  lord- 
lieutenant  of  one  of  the  western  counties  eats 
a  covey  of  partridges  for  breakfast  every 
day  during  the  season ;  and  there  is  a  popu- 
lar M.  P.  at  present  about  town  who  would 
eat  a  covey  of  partridges,  as  the  Scotchman 
ate  a  dozen  of  becaiicos,  for  a  whet,  and  feel 
like  him  astonished  if  his  appetite  was  not 
accelerated  by  the  circumstance.    Most  peo- 


» «« n  lame  grande,  ed  alto,  e  non  troppo  potenta, 
fark  qaello,  ebe  renderit  le  partieole  del  corpi  molto 
ffratQ.**  Leonardo  da  Vineit  quoted  in  Rogert^M 
PMm#,  laai  edit.,  p.  134,  note.  There  are  few 
precept*  of  taste  that  are  not  practiMd  in  Mr.  Ro. 
ffers**  eetabliahment,  aa  well  aa  recommended  in 
nil  works ;  bat  he  has  hit  upon  a  novel  and  inge. 
nioos  mode  of  lif  htiog  a  dining-room,  which  we 
■honld  be  glad  to  see  generally  employed — at  least 
wherever  there  are  noe  pictares.  Lamps  above, 
or  candles  on  the  table,  there  are  none;  all  the 
light  is  reflected  by  Titians,  Reynolds,  &c.,  from 
lamps  projectiDg  out  of  the  frames  of  the  pictures, 
and  9creomed  from  the  company. 


pie  must  have  seen  or  heard  of  a  caricature 
representing  a  gentleman  at  dinner  upon  a 
round  of  beef,  with  the  landlord  looking  on, 
— ^*  Capital  beef,  landlord,'  says  the  gentle. 
man,  *  a  man  may  cut  and  come  again  here.* 

*  You  may  cut,  Sir,*  responds  Boniface ;  *  but 
111  be  blow'd  if  you  shall  come  again.'  The 
person  represented  is  the  M.P.  in  question ; 
and  the  sketch  is  founded  upon  fact  He 
had  occasion  to  stay  late  in  the  city,  and 
turned  into  the  celebrated  Old  Bafley  beef. 
shop  on  his  return,  where,  according  to  the 
landlord's  computation,  he  demolished  about 
seven  pounds  and  a  half  of  solid  meat,  with 
a  proportionate  allowance  of  greens.  His 
exploics  at  Crockford's  have  been  such  that 
the  founder  of  that  singular  institution  has 
more  than  once  had  serious  thoughts  of 
oflerinf  him  a  guinea  to  sup  elsewhere,  and 
has  only  been  prevented  by  the  fear  of  meet, 
ing  with  a  rebuff  similar  to  that  mentioned  in 

*  Roderic  Random'  as  received  by  the  master 
of  an  ordinary,  who,  on  proposing  to  buy  off 
an  ugly  customer,  was  informed  by  hira  that 
he  Imd  been  already  bought  off  by  all  the 
other  ordinaries  in  town,  and  was  conse. 
quently  under  the  absolute  necessity  of  con- 
tmuing  to  patronise  the  establishment. 

Another  unanswerable  objectk>n  to  the 
above  dinner  is  its  palpable  want  of  harmony 
with  the  season.  Though  far  from  partica. 
lar  in  such  matters,  we  could  no  more  dine 
on  Christmas  day  without  roast  beef^  than  oo 
any  day  without  salt,  and  we  are  therefore 
compelled  to  regard  Mr.  Walker's  arrange- 
ments on  this  occasicHi  as  not  merely  unpa- 
triotic but  barbarous. 

The  important  topic  of  vegetables  receives 
a  due  share  of  attention  in  its  turn : — 

*  One  of  the  greatest  luxuries  to  mj  mind 
in  dining  is  to  be  able  to  command  plenty  of 
ffood  vegetables,  well  served.  But  this  is  a 
luxury  vainly  hoped  for  at  set  parties.  The 
vegetables  are  made  to  figure  m  a  very  se- 
condary  way,  except  indeed  whilst  they  are 
considered  as  great  delicacies,  which  is  gene- 
rally before  they  are  at  the  best ;  and  then, 
like  other  delicacies,  they  are  introduced 
aAer  the  appetite  has  been  satisfied;  and  the 
manner  of  handing  vegetables  round  is  nxNt 
unsatisfactory  and  uncertain.  Excellent  po- 
tatoes, smokme  hot,  and  accompanied  V 
melted  butter  of  the  first  quality,  would  alone 
stamp  merit  on  bxxy  dinner ;  but  they  are  as 
rare  on  state  occasions,  so  served,  as  if  they 
were  of  the  cost  of  pearls.' 

In  the  course  of  the  article  on  <Gastrono- 
my  and  Crastronomers,'  in  our  107tb  Num- 
ber, we  quoted  a  remark  of  the  late  Earl  of 
Dudley,  to  the  effect  that  good  melted  hatter 
b  an  unerring  test  of  the  moral  qualities  of 
your  host*     A  disti'nguished  connoisseur,  still 
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spared  to  the  world,  contends  that  the  moral 
qualities  of  your  hostess  may  in  like  manner 
be  tested  by  the  potatoes,  and  he  assures  us 
that  he  was  never  known  to  re-enter  a  house 
where  a  badly-dressed  potatoe  had  been  seen. 
The  importance  attached  by  another  equally 
unimpeachable  authority  to  the  point  is  suffi- 
ciently shown  by  what  took  place  a  short 
time  since  at  the  meeting  of  a  club-commit- 
tee specially  called  for  the  selection  of  a 
cook.  The  candidates  were  an  Englishman 
from  the  >  Ibion,  and  a  Frenchman  recom- 
mended by  Ude ;  the  eminent  divine  to  whom 
we  allud  J  was  deputed  to  examine  them,  and 
the  first  question  he  put  to  each  was, — '  Can 
you  boil  a  potatoe  V 

We  presume  it  is  unnecessary  to  expiate 
on  such  vegetable  luxuries  as  brocoli,  green 
peas,  and  asparagus,  but  it  may  be  a  useful 
piece  of  information  to  state  that  parsnips 
are  excellent  fried,  and  that  beet-root,  boiled 
well,  sliced,  and  sent  up  hot,  forms  the  best 
possible  accompaniment  to  roast  meat. 

We  have  already  given  two  of  Mr.  Walk- 
er's practical  illustrations.  We  now  come 
to  a  tnird,  which  will  be  found  equally  replete 
with  interest.  Indeed  his  Worship's  descrip- 
tions are  so  vivid  that  he  might  also  be  said 
to  dramatise  his  repasts  : — 


'In  entertaining  those  who  are  in  a  differ- 
ent  class  from  ourselves,  it  is  expedient  to 
provide  for  them  what  they  are  not  used  to — 
and  that  which  we  are  most  in  the  way  of 
procuring  of  superior  quality.    Many  pec^le, 
from  their  connection  with  foreign  countries 
or  with  different  parts  of  their  own,  are  ena- 
bled to  command  with  ease  to  themselves 
what  are  interesting  rarities  to  others ;  and 
one  sure  way  to  entertain  with  effect  is,  to 
cultivate  a  good  understanding  with  those 
with  whom  we  deal  ibr  the  supply  of  the  ta- 
ble.   By  way  of  illustration  of  what  I  have 
said  on  the  subject  of  choice  plain  dinners,  I 
will  ffive  an  account  of  one  I  once  gave  in 
the  chambers  of  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  Tem- 
ple to  a  party  of  six,  all  of  whom  were  accus- 
tomed to  good  living,  and  one  of  whom  was 
bred  at  one  of  the  most  celebrated  tables  in 
London .    The  dinner  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing dishes,  served  in  succession,  and  with 
their  respective  adjuncts  carefully  attended 
to.    IHrst,  spring  soup  from  Birch's  on  Corn- 
hill,  which,  to  those  who  have  never  tasted  it, 
I  particularly  recommend  in  the  season  as 
being  quite  delicious ;  then  a  moderate  sized 
turbot,  nought  in  the  city,  beautifully  boiled, 
with  first-rate  lobster  sauce,  cucumber,  and 
new  potatoes ;  afler  that  ribs  of  beef  from 
Leadenhall  market,  roasted  to  a  turn,  and 
smoking  from  the  spit,  with  French  beans 
and  safiid;  Uien  a  very  fine  dressed  crab; 
and  lastly,  some  jelly.    The  owner  of  the 
chambers  was  connected  with  the  city,  and 
he  undertook  specially  to  order  the  different 
articles,  which  it  would  have  been  impossi- 


ble to  exceed  in  quality ;  and  though  the  fisdi 
and  beef  were  dressed  by  a  Temple  laund- 
ress, they  could  not  have  been  better  served, 
I  suppose  principally  from  the  kitchen  being 
close  at  hand  and  her  attention  not  being  dis- 
tracted. And  here  I  must  remark  that  the 
proximity  of  the  kitchen  was  not  the  least  an- 
noyance to  us  in  any  way,  or  indeed  percep- 
tible,  except  in  the  excellence  of  the  serving 
up.  The  beef  deservedly  met  with  the  high- 
est praise,  and  certainly  I  never  saw  even 
venison  more  enjoyed.  The  crab  was  con- 
sidered particularly  well  introduced,  and  was 
eaten  with  peculiar  zest ;  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  jelly  met  with  approval.  The  dessert, 
I  think,  consisted  only  of  oranges  and  bis- 
cuits, followed  byoccasional  introductions  of 
anchovy  toast.  The  wines  were  champagne, 
port,  and  claret  I  have  had  much  expe- 
rience in  the  dinner  way  both  at  large  and 
small  parties,  but  I  never  saw  such  a  vivid- 
ness of  conviviality  either  at  or  after  dinner, 
which  I  attribute  principally  to  the  real  ob- 
ject of  a  dinner  being  the  only  one  studied ; 
state,  ornament,  and  superfluity  being  utteriy 
excluded.  I  hold  this  up  as  an  example  of 
the  plain,  easy,  style  of  ^itertaining. 
^  .*  As  the  success  of  this  dinner  so  strongly 
fllustrates  my  positions  in  favor  of  comptu^ 
ness  of  dining-room,  of  proximity  of  kitchen, 
of  smallness  c^  party,  or  absence  of  state  and 
show,  of  undivided  attention  to  excellence  of 
dishes,  and  the  mode  of  serving  them  in  sin- 
gle succession,  I  am  tempted  to  add  the 
names  here  by  way  of  authenticatioB,  and  to 
show  that  my  guests  were  competent  judges, 
not  to  be  led  away  by  want  of  experience. 
The  party  consistea  or  Lord  Abinger,  then 
Sir  James  Scarlett ;  Sir  John  JohnSone,  the 
present  member  for  Scarborough ;  Mr.  Younj?, 
private  secretary  to  Lord  Melbourne ;  Mr.  R. 
Bell  of  the  firm  of  Bell,  Brothers,  &  Co.  who 
occupied  the  chambers,  and  acted  as  caterer; 
and  lastly  my  excellent  friend  the  late  Hon- 
orable George  Lamb,  whose  good  humored 
convivial  qualities  were  held  in  hish  estima- 
tion by  all  who  knew  him,  and  who  on  this 
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occasion  outshone  himself.' 

By  the  insertion  of  these  names,  Mr. 
Walker  has  done  more  to  elevate  arUlology 
thad  a  hundred  nameless  dinners  could  have 
done,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  a 
more  ennoblmg  and  gratifying  spectacle  than 
such  a  party,  so  occupied,  presents.  We 
see  one  of  the  greatest  advocates  that  ever 
adorned  the  bar  (now  adordng  the  peerage 
and  the  bench)  postponing  weighty  consulta- 
tions  with  his  clients  for  more  weighty  con- 
sultations about  the  soup :  we  see  the  accom- 
plished brother  of  our  present  Premier,  at 
the  time  m  question  an  under-Secretary  of 
State,  setting  off  from  Downing-street,  with  a 
gravity  worthy  of  one  of  Domitian's  sena- 
tors, to  determine  the  kettle  in  which  the 
turbot  should  be  boilded :  we  see  Mr.  Thom- 
as Young  (the  real  though  irresponsible 
Prime  Minister)  relaxing  from  the  cares  of 
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empire  to  regulate  tbe  composition  of  the 
sauce :  we  see  the  sa^cious  potice  magis- 
trate standing  by  to  assist  their  inexperience ; 
whilst  the  London  merchant  and  the  York- 
shire baronetlook  lost  with  wonder  atthevarie- 
ty  and  combination  of  greatness  which  conde- 
scends to  minister  to  the  gratification  of  their 
appetites — 

*If  you  haye  seen  all  this  and  more, 
Goa  bless  me,  what  a  deal  you'ye  seen !' 

Still  it  must  be  remembered  that  zeal  does 
not  necessarily  imply  knowledge,  and  we 
haye  certainly  heard  cJoubts  insinuated  wheth- 
er the  concentrated  talent  of  the  party  ^ex- 
clusiye  of  Mr.  Walker^  was  fully  equal  to 
the  selection  of  the  beef. 

The  general  concluskm  deduced  from  the 
success  of  this  dinner  is  the  following : 

*Itistheniodethat  I  wish  to  reoommeod, 
and  not  any  particular  dishes  or  wines.  Com- 
mon  soup  nmde  at  home,  fish  of  little  cost, 
any  jointB,  the  cheapest  yegetables,  some  hap- 
py and  unexpensiye  introduction  like  the 
crab,  and  a  pudding, — provided  eyerything  is 
ffood  in  quality,  and  the  dishes  are  well 
dressed,  and  served  hot  and  in  suocessioD, 
with  their  adjuncts— will  insure  a  quantity  of 
enjoyment  which  no  one  need  be  afraid  to 
offer.' 

The  principle  here  propounded  hardly  ad- 
mits of  a  cayil — ^for  it  is  not  merely  the  ex- 
pense, but  the  trouble  and  fuss  of  dinner- 
giving  on  the  present  system,  that  checks 
the  extended  practice  of  '  the  Art,'  and  im- 
poses a  galling  resti^t  on  sociability — 
many  a  man,  to  whom  a  few  pounds  are  a 
matter  of  indiUference,  being  deterred  by  the 
prospect  of  havinff  the  lower  part  or  his 
premises  converted  into  a  laboratory  for  a 
week.  We  shall,  therefore,  endeavor  to  fa- 
cilitate the  adoptk>n  of  the  simple  method,  by 
adding  a  useful  rule  or  two  to  Mr.  Walker's, 
and  enumerating  some  of  the  many  excel- 
lent things  to  be  found  within  the  precincts 
of  our  own  country,  by  those  who  know 
when  and  where  to  look  for  them.  Much  of 
what  we  are  presently  about  to  state  may 
prove  interesting  to  ornithologists,  ichthyolo- 
gists, and  other  ologists,  as  wdl  as  to  aristol- 
ogists. 

On  the  subject  of  soup  we  merely  wish  to 
discountenance  the  custom  of  beginning  din- 
ner with  any  strong  compound  not  especially 
intended  as  a  pomt  in  the  repast.  Sucm 
things  as  turtle  at  the  Albion,  potog^e  d  la  Meg 
MerriUes  at  Dalkeith,  or  grouse  soup  at 
Hamilton— (made  on  the  principle  of  a  young 
grouse  to  each  of  the  party  m  addition  to 
six  or  seven  brace  stewed  down  beforehand 
for  stock) — are  graces  beyond  the  reach  of 
ordinary  art,  and  may  be  regarded  as  excep- 


tk>ns  to  rule ;  but  we  must  say  that  to  begin 
by  stuffing  one's  self  with  ox^tail  or  nodb 
turtle  when  two  or  three  dishes  of  merit  are 
to  foUow,  argues  a  thorough  coarseness  of 
conception,  and  implies,  moreover,  the  digei. 
tive  powers  of  an  ostrich.  Spring  soup,  or 
JuUennCf  is  the  proper  thing  in  the  ordmary 
run  of  houses  in  this  country,  where  varie. 
ties  of  the  simple  poiage  are  unknown. 
Palestine  soup  (one  of  Ude's  last^  is  stricliy 
within  our  category,  when  it  can  oe  got,  tii 
principal  ingredient  being  the  Jenualem  ar. 
tichoke,  whence  the  name.  White  soap  is 
a  shack  too  solid,  but  permissible.  As  re- 
CTrds  spring  soup,  we  perfectly  agree  in  Mr. 
Walkers  recommendatxm  of  Birch. 

Fish  richly  merits  a  chapter  to  itad^lnt 
as  we  are  not  writing  a  book,  we  must  ood. 
fine  ourselves  to  a  hmited  number  of  hiate. 
Our  first  relates  to  the  prevalent  mode  of 
serving,  which  is  wrong.  The  fish  should 
never  be  covered  up,  or  it  will  suffer  fetaBy 
from  the  condensation  of  the  steam.  More- 
over, the  practice  of  putting  boiled  and  fined 
fish  on  the  same  dish  cannot  be  too  mucbiep- 
robated,  and  covering  hot  fish  with  cold  green 
parsley  is  abominabb.  Sometimes  one  sees 
all  these  barbarities  committed  at  once,  and 
the  removal  of  the  cover  exhiUts  boiled  and 
fried  fish  both  covered  with  parsely,  die 
fried  fish  deprived  of  all  its  cnspness  from 
contact  with  the  boiled,  and  both  made  sod* 
den  by  the  fiJl  of  the  condensed  steam  from 
the  cover ;  so  the  onl^  merit  the  fish  has  n 
b^ng  hot,  which  it  mi|^t  have  just  as  weD  if 
it  f<3lowed  instead  c^  acoompanyii^  the 
soup.  It  is  commonly  made  an  object  to 
have  Jine  large  slices  of  cod,  as  they  ue 
called.  There  is  no  error  greater  Aan  this. 
Cod  ought  to  be  crimped  in  thin  slices,  and 
you  will  then  have  the  whole  of  your  fiA 
boiled  equally,  whilst  in  thick  slices  the  thin 
or  belly  part  is  overdone  before  the  Utatk 
part  is  half  boiled.  Anodier  advantage  is 
that  you  need  not  put  your  fish  into  the  ket- 
tle (it  ought  always  to  be  put  into  MiH 
water)  until  your  guests  are  arrived.  Of 
sauces,  we  hold  Dutch  sauce  to  be  appfica- 
ble  to  aU  white.fleshed  fish,  except  perhapi 
cod,  when  oyster  sauce  may  be  allowed. 
There  is  little  mystery  in  the  coroposkioD  of 
oyster  sauce,  but  k)bster  sauce  is  not  so 
generally  understood.  The  bbster  should 
be  chopped  much  smaUer  than  ordinarilyf 
and  the  sauce  should  be  composed  of  dues 
parts  cream  to  one  of  butter,  a  slight  ioAi* 
sion  of  cayenne,  with  salt  and  cavioe  or  oo* 
ratch,  both  of  which  may  be  had  of  tbe  bert 
quali^  at  Morell's.  LoMer  sauce  leads  us 
by  a  natural  transition  to  sahnon.  The 
Christchurch  is  decidedly  the  best  in  Eog- 
land,  for  Ae  Tliames  may  now  almost  be 
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considered  extinct,  not  more  than  four  hav- 
ing been  caogfat  within  the  last  four  years, 
though  a  good  many  have  been  sold  as  such. 
The  salmon  at  Killarney,  broiled,  toasted,  or 
roasted  on  arbutus  skewers,  is  a  thingapart 
and  unfortunately  inimitable.  The  Dublin 
haddock  is  another  untransportable  delicacy 
peculiar  to  the  sister  island ;  but  to  prevent 
Scotland  from  becoming  jealous,  we  will 
venture  to  place  the  fresh  herring  of  Loch 
Fjrne  alongside  of  it.  The  Ham{^ire  trout 
enjoy  a  prescriptive  celebrity,  but  we  incline 
to  give  the  Cobe  and  the  Carshalton  river 
the  preference.  Perch  ^hames)  and  tench 
are  also  very  good  with  Dutch  sauce.  Perch 
are  best  water-zooched,  or  fried  in  batter  as 
they  used  to  be  at  Staines.  The  superabun- 
dant introduction  of  sea-fish  has  unduly  low- 
ered the  character  of  carp ;  when  fat^  he  is 
a  dbh  for  a  prince.  Pike  (Dutch  sauce, 
again)  are  capital  if  bled  in  the  tail  and  gills 
as  soon  as  caught ;  they  die  much  wUter 
(which  is  a  comfort  to  themselves),  and 
look  better  at  table.  Pike  is  capitaUy  dress- 
ed at  the  White  Hart,  at  Salisbury.*  Lon- 
don is  principally  supplied  with  eels  from 
Holland,  and  whole  cargoes  are  daily  sent 
up  the  river  to  be  eaten  as  Thames  or  Ken. 
nett  eels  at  Richmond,  Eel-pie  Island,  &c. 
A  Dutch  eel,  small  in  the  head  and  kept  k>ng 
enough  in  clean  water  to  purify  him,  is  far 
from  a  contemptible  commodity;  but  this 
creature  \b  certainly  to  be  had  in  the  highest 
perfection  at  Grodstow, — ^which  is  or  used  to 
be  the  favorite  side-table  of  the  Oxonians, — 
at  Salbbury,  Anderton,  or  Overton.  The 
landlord  of  the  principal  inn  at  Overton  was 
formeriy  cook  at  the  York  House,  at  Ba^ 
whilst  under  the  management  of  Ryley,  to 
whom  it  is  indebted  for  its  celebrity.  We 
take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  that  we 
were  in  error  in  supposing  that  the  wager  re- 
specting the  relative  merits  of  the  Albion 
and  York  House  dinners,  mentioned  in  a 
former  Number,t  was  left  undecided.  It  was 
really  won  by  a  refinement  of  Ryley's  in 

•  Mr.  Jones,  the  worthy  landlord  of  the  White 
Hart,  has  learnt  the  science  of  good  eating  by 
practifling  it.  He  often  orders  down  from  London 
a  couple  of  quarts  of  turtle  and  a  hannoh  of  veni. 
son  for  his  own  eatinr,  and  sits  down  to  dinner  by 
himself;  scorning  (like  Sir  Hercnles)  all  assist, 
anoe.  bat  that  of  a  bottle  of  Madeira  and  two  hot. 
ties  of  old  Port.  Generally  speaking,  coantijr 
inns  are  sadly  deteriorated,  and  if,  amongst  their 
nnmeroos  commissions.  Government  would  send 
oat  one  to  investigate  their  state,  a  real  benefit 
would  be  conferred  on  the  community.  The 
main  cause,  we  fear,  is  the  increased  rapidity  and 
fkcility  of  travelling,  which  render  it  unneoessaiy 
(for  any  body  but  a  Whig  commissioner)  to  sleep 
upon  the  road. 
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causing  kU  finjrer-glaBses  to  be  supplied  with 
rose-water.  The  gudgeons  at  Bath  will  be 
found  well  deserving  the  attention  of  the 
connoisseur ;  they  are  little,  if  at  all,  inferior 
to  the  most  delicate  smelts.  The  best  lam- 
pr^s  are  from  Worcester. 

The  late  Duke  of  Portland  was  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  Weymouth  during  the  sum- 
mer months  for  the  sake  of  the  red  mullet 
which  formerly  abounded  there.  The  larg- 
est used  to  be  had  for  three-pence  or  four- 
ponce  apiece,  but  he  has  been  Known  to  give 
two  ^ineas  for  one  weighing  a  pound  and 
a  hedf.  His  Grace's  custom  was  to  put  all 
the  livers  together  in  a  butter-boat,  to  avoid 
the  chances  of  inequality;  very  properly 
considering  that  to  be  helped  to  a  mullet  in 
the  condition  of  an  East  Indian  nabob  would 
be  too  severe  a  shock  for  the  nerves  or  spir- 
its  of  any  man.  The  mullet  have  now  de- 
serted Weymouth  for  the  coast  of  Cornwall, 
whither  we  recommend  the  connoisseur  to 
repair  in  the  dog  days,  takinff  care  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  Dories  of  Plymouth  on  the 
way,— and  he  will  have  the  pleasure  of  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  Quin.  There  are 
epicures  who  combine  these  luxuries,  eating 
the  flesh  of  the  Dory  with  the  liver  of  the 
Mullet;  but  though  the  flesh  of  the  mullet 
be  poor,  it  is  exactly  adapted  to  the  sauce 
which  nature  has  provided  for  it,  and  we  con- 
sequently denounce  all  combinations  of  this 
description  as  heterodox.  The  Brighton 
Dories  are  also  very  fine,  and  the  Jersey 
Mullet  are  splendid,  weighing  of^n  three  or 
four  pounds  apiece.  To  procure  fish,  par- 
ticularly fresh-water  fish,  in  the  highest  per- 
fection, you  had  better  give  a  hint,  two  or 
three  days  in  advance,  to  Groves  of  Charing- 
cross,  the  first  fishmonger  in  Europe,  as 
Lord  Harrington  emphatically  termed  him 
the  other  day  within  hearing  of  a  friend  of 
ours.  *You  see,  Sir,'  said  the  gentleman 
who  attends  the  shop,  modestly  justifying  the 
commendation, '  when  these  sort  of  people 
get  tired  of  cod  and  salmon,  we  know  how 
to  tip  them  something  nice  and  natty, — ^like 
a  perch  or  trout  and  so  forth.' 

We  shall  next  set  down  a  few  specialities 
regarding  birds.  The  greatest  novelty,  per- 
haps, is  the  poachard  or  dun-bird,  a  species 
of  wild  fowl,  supposed  to  come  from  the 
Caspian  sea,  and  caught  only  in  a  smgle  de- 
coy on  the  Misley  Hall  estate,  Essex,  in  the 
month  of  January  in  the  coldest  years.  The 
mildness  of  the  season  kept  them  away  dur- 
ing the  winters  of  1838-1834  and  1834- 
1885 ;  but  a  few  have  arrived  within  the  last 
month,  (January,  1836,)  and  were  generally 
admired  by  those  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  become  acquainted  with  them.  Their 
fbsh  is  exquisitely  tender  and  delicate,  and 
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inay  aJmost  be  said  to  melt  in  the  mouth, 
like  what  is  told  of  the  celebrated  canvas- 
back  duck  of  America ;  but  they  have  little 
of  the  common  wild-duck  flavor,  and  are 
best  eaten  in  their  own  gravy,  which  is 
plentiful,  without  either  cayenne  or  lemon- 
juice.  Their  size  is  about  that  of  a  fine 
widgeon. 

Ru£&  and  reeves  are  little  known  to  the 
public  at  large,  though  honorable  mention  of 
them  is  made  by  Bewick.*  The  season  for 
them  is  August  and  September.  They  are 
found  in  fenny  countries,  ^those  from  Whit- 
tlesea  Meer,  in  Lincolnshire,  are  best,^  and 
must  be  taken  alive  and  fattened  on  boiled 
wheat  or  bread  and  milk  with  hemp-seed  for 
about  a  fortnight,  taking  good  care  never  to 
put  two  males  to  feed  together,  or  they  will 
fight  d  rautrance.  These  birds  are  worth 
nothing  in  their  wild  state,  and  the  art  of  fat- 
tening  them  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been 
discovered  bjr  the  monks  in  Yorkshire,  where 
they  are  still  m  high  fe  vor  with  the  clerical  pro- 
fession,  as  a  current  anrcdote  will  show.  At  a 
ffrand  dinner  at  Bishopthorpe  (in  Archbishop 
Markham's  time)  a  dish  of  rufl&  and  reeves 
chanced  to  be  placed  mmediately  in  front  of  a 
young  divine  who  had  come  up  to  be  examin- 
ed  for  priest's  orders,  and  was  considerately 
(or,  as  it  turned  out,  inconsiderately)  asked 
to  dinner  by  his  grace.  Out  of  sheer  mo- 
des^  the  clerical  tyro  confined  himself  ex- 
clusively to  the  dish  before  him,  and  persever- 
ed  in  lus  indiscriminating  attentions  to  it  till 
one  of  the  resident  dignitaries  (all  of  whom 
were  waiting  only  the  proper  moment  to  par- 
ticipate)  ob^rvcd  him,  and  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  company  by  a  loud  acclamation 
of  alarm.  But  the  warning  came  too  late ; 
the  rufi*s  and  reeves  had  vanished  to  a  bird, 
and  with  them,  we  are  concerned  to  add,  all 
the  candidate's  hopes  of  Yorkshire  preferment 
are  said  to  have  vanished  too.  * 

A  passage  in  Bewick  also  tends  to  prove 
that  tney  have  always  been  esteemed  great 
delicacies  in  York : 

'In  a  note  communicated  by  the  late 
George  Allan,  EecK,  of  the  Grange  near  Dar- 
lington, be  saysr^  dined  at  the  Georee  Inn, 
C<£ey  Street,  York,  August  18,  1794  [the 
race  week],  where  four  ruffs  made  one  of  the 
di^es  at  the  table,  which  in  the  bill  were  s&> 
perately  charged  sixteen  shillings.' 

It  may  not  be  deemed  beside  the  purpose 
to  state  that  Prince  Talleyrand  is  extremely 
fond  of  them,  his  regular  allowance  during 
the  season  being  two  a-day.  They  are 
dressed  like  woodcocks.  Dunstable  larkd 
should  properly  be  eaten  in  Dunstable ;  but 

•  BMtofy  of  British  Birds,  voL  ii^  p.  98. 


Lord  SeAon  has  imported  thera  in  tin  boxes 
(in  a  state  requiring  merely  to  be  wanned 
before  the  fire)  with  considerable  sucoen. 
Larks  are  best  in  January.  Surrey  and 
Sussex  are  the  counties  for  the  capoiH-«Dd 
also  for  the  same  animal  in  his  more  natunl 
though  less  aristological  condition  ;*  Norfolk 
and  Sufiblk,  for  turkeys  and  geese.  Wean 
not  aware  that  any  mariied  superiorky  bu 
been  accorded  to  any  district  as  to  game. 
The  largest  pheasant  ever  known  of  late 
3rears  was  sent  a  short  time  since  (by  Fisher) 
to  Lord  William  Bentinck  at  Paris.  It 
weighed  four  pounds,  wanting  an  ounce,  bat 
we  are  not  aware  in  what  county  it  was 
killed.  It  is  a  singular  fact  with  regard  to 
woodcocks,  that  the  average  weight  it  M 
fifteen  ounces,  yet  the  largest  invariably  fidb 
bek>w  sixteen.  The  largest  common  groan 
ever  known  weighed  twenty-eigfat  ounces. 
A  6ock  of  the  woods,weighing  very  nearly  ten 
pounds,  was  sent,  a  few  weeks  since,  to  Lord 
Bafearras,  by  Fisher  of  Duke  Sbneet,  St 
James's,  confessedly  the  best  poulterer  in 
London.  He  certainly  defies  comparisoD 
in  one  particular — having  actually  disoovered 
the  art  of  sending  fowls  with  two  liver 
wings  to  his  friends.  He  enjoys  ^  unliink- 
ed  confidence  of  Lord  Sefton,  whidi  k  one 
of  the  highest  compliments  tluit  can  be  paki 
to  any  man  directly  or  indirectly  connected 
with  gastronomy.f 


*  The  largest  breed  of  fowls  in  England  ii  at 
Honham. 

t  Flndin|r  Sea-OuUet  a  regular  dish  at  royal  md 
noble  leasUnga  in  the  olden  time,  an  intelligeiit 
friend  has  recently  institated  a  series  of  ezperimeoti 
to  determine  their  edibility.  The  resolt  it,  thtt 
the  yonn||r  of  the  blackbeaded  goll  {LaruM  Rm- 
buHdu9)  18  excellent.  This  resalt  is  in  exact  md- 
firmation  of  Bewick  (vol.  ii,  p.  222.),  who  gifei  oi 
to  understand  that  the  birds  in  question  were  for. 
merly  much  esteemed,  and  yielded  an  ample  profit 
to  the  proprietor  of  the  fens  frequented  by  tbon. 
The  following  particulars  relating  to  the  *  Scew. 
ton  Birds'  {jraUa  of  the  same  species  found  ti 
Scowton,  in  Norfolk,  on  a  meer  belonginif  to  Mr- 
Weyland  of  Rising),  will  be  interesting  to  the  or. 
nithologist.  They  hsTe  been  obligingT|r  coamni- 
nicated  by  a  genUeman  residing  in  the  ndrtbor. 
hood.  •  The  annual  visits  of  these  gulls  to  Seow 
ton  dates  beyond  the  memory  of  man.  Tfasy  oooe 
between  the  1st  and  15th  of  March ;  for  a  day  or 
two  before  they  alight  they  are  seen  in  the  air  and 
heard  screeching ;  they  come  in  myriads,  and  the 
meer  (though  conti^iiimg  &cm  thirty  to  forty 
acres)  is  covered  with  them — it  is  quite  a  sheot  « 
white.  It  is  not'  known  whence  thcj  eome,  hot 
they  resemble  the  gulls  met  with  on  theMoHblk 
coast  (brown  head  with  red  legs  and  beak,  the  nst 
of  the  body  milk  white).  Early  in  the  sprhig  tbey 
lay  their  eggs  (from  four  to  ^ye)  in  nests  made  on 
the  sedgtf  banks  of  the  meer.  Tke  eggt  reMmhk 
erou>'9  more  than  vUver^  eggg,  but  tatt  qu§ntu 
ties  of  them  art  told  fur  plucer*9  tgg9,  tbeogh  Mr 
Weyland  has  latter^  dotie^ Jm^Mla  to  nrefest 
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It  may  prove  a  useful  piece  of  information 
to  know  that  turkeys  ana  pheasants,  ready 
stuHed  with  truffles,  are  regularly  imported 
from  Paris  by  Morell  of  Piccadilly.  The 
saving  in  the  duty  thus  effected  is  such  as  to 
make  nearly  a  third  difference  b  the  price,  that 
of  a  turkey  stuffed  in  England  being  about  8/. 
lOt.,  and  that  of  a  turkey  stuffed  before  land- 
mg  21.  10«.,  the  advantage  in  respect  of  fla- 
vor being  (if  anything)  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
Morell  will  send  his  own  cook,  Le  Fortier, 
an  artist  of  merit,  to  dress  the  whole  dinner 
for  you  if  you  like.  Another  capital  thing, 
occasionally  imported  by  Morrell  from  Stras- 
burg,  is  the  far  famed  Hi^re  de  SangUer  aux 
truffea — noae  of  your  common  pigs'  heads 
with  a  lemon  in  the  mouth,  but  the  head  of 
a  regular  wild  boar  from  Westphalia  or  the 
Black  Forest,  such  as  might  grin  with  credit 
on  the  baimer  of  an  old  noble  of  Germany. 
But  these  are  foreign  delicacies,  and  there- 
fore  foreign  to  the  principal  object  of  thb 
enanEieration,  which  is  to  vindicate  the  gen- 
ntiin»  old  English  cookery  from,  reproach, 
and  show  that  it  is,  in  fact,  equally  distin- 
guished for  goodness  and  variety.  Our  next 
topics,  however,  shall  not  be  open  to  the  re- 
proach which  with  some  semblance  of  reason 
might  be  thrown  out  against  our  last ;  for 
our  next  topics  will  be  mutton  and  beef,  in 
their  unadulterated  simplicity. 

Most  people  know  that  a  roast  leg  of  mut- 
ton (it  were  superfluous  to  expatiate  upon 
the  haunch^  with  laver  served  in  the  sauce- 
pan is  a  dish  of  high  merit,  but  it  ought 
never  to  be  profaned  by  the  spit,  which  lets 
out  the  gravy,  and  shocks  the  sight  with  an 
unseemly  pertbration  just  as  you  are  cutting 
into  the  Pope's  eye.  Neither  is  a  boiled  leg 
of  mutton  and  turnips,  with  caper  sauce,  to 
be  despised.  Besides  it  gave  rise  to  a  ^r 
enouffh  tnoi  of  Charles  Lamb's.  A  farmer, 
his  chance  companion  in  a  coach,  kept  bor- 
ing  him  to  death  with  questions  in  the  jargon 
of  agriculturists  about  crops.  At  length  he 
put  a  poser — '  And  pray.  Sir,  how  are  tur- 
nips t'  year  V  *  Why  that.  Sir,  (stammered 
out  Lamb,^  will  depend  upon  the  boiled  legs 
of  mutton. 

If  you  resolve  on  roast  beef^  you  should 
repair  at  an  early  hour  with  a  competent  ad- 
viser  to  Leadenhall  market ;  but  if  your  af- 
fections are  fixed  on  boiled,  order  a  round  of 
rom  26  lbs.  to  80  lbs.  from  the  shop  (Finch 


hit  keepers  firom  carrying  on  thii  illicit  trade,  Aa 
■oon  at  the  young  birds  can  fly,  they  all,  old  and 
yonng,  disappear :  this  is  ^nendly  by  the  begin, 
ning  of  September,  and  dnnng  the  winter  half-year 
there  is  rarely  a  roll  seen  in  the  neighborhood.' 
This  extract  may  help  at  all  events  to  prevent  the 
amateurs  of  plovers*  eggs  from  being  gulled. 


and  Austin)  at  the  comer  of  St.  Martin's 
Court,  to  be  sent  hot  precisely  at  a  quarter 
after  six.  Sixty  years'  experience  has 
taught  them  the  policy  of  punctuality,  and  no 
butcher  can  send  it  so  perfectly  cured,  no 
cook  can  serve  it  hotter  or  better.  Any  dis- 
tance within  the  bDls  of  mortalitv  will  suit : 
many  a  round  has  been  sent  to  George  the 
Fourth  at  Carlton  House,  many  to  the  Duke 
of  Sussex  at  Kensington;  and  we  collect 
from  Dr.  Lardner's  evidence  before  the 
Lords'  Committee  that,  so  soon  as  the  rail- 
road is  completed,  it  will  be  quite  practicable 
to  send  a  round  to  Birmingham,  without  any 
injurious  reduction  in  temperature,  or  so 
much  as  spilling  a  drop  of  gravy  on  the  way. 
Perhaps  he  contemplates  the  possibility  of  ap. 
pl3ring  the  boiler  to  the  beef.  For  a  small 
party  the  flank  part  of  a  brisket  from  the 
same  shop  ma^  be  found  preferable. 

The  capabilities  of  a  boiled  edeebone  of 
beef  may  be  estimated  from  what  happened 
to  Pope,  the  actor,  well  known  for  his  devo- 
tion to  the  culinary  art.  He  received  an  in- 
vitation to  dinner,  accompanied  by  an  apology 
for  the  simplici^  of  the  intended  fere, — a 
small  turbot  and  a  boiled  edgebone  of  beef* 
*  The  very  things  of  all  others  that  I  like,* 
exclaimed  Pope ;  ^  I  will  come  with  the  great- 
est pleasure  y  and  come  he  did,  and  eat  he 
did,  till  he  could  literally  eat  no  longer ;  when 
the  word  was  ffiven,  and  a  haunch  of  veni- 
son was  brought  in,  fit  to  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  new  poetical  epistle ; — 

'For  finer  or  fetter 
Never  rang'd  in  a  forest,  or  smok'd  in  a 

platter ; 
The  haunch  was  a  picture  for  painters  to 

study; 
The  fat  was  so  white,  and  the  lean  was  so 

ruddy.' 

Poor  Pope  divined  at  a  glance  the  nature  of 
the  trap  that  had  been  laid  for  him,  but  he  was 
feiriy  caught,  and  after  a  puny  efibrt  at 
trifiing  with  a  sUce  of  fat,  he  kid  down  his 
knife  and  fork,  and  gave  way  to  an  hysteri- 
cal burst  of  tears,  exclauning— '  A  friend  of 
twenty  years'  standing,  and  to  be  served  in 
this  manner !' 

The  late  Duke  of  Devonshire's  passion 
was  a  broUed  blade-bone  of  mutton,  which 
was  every  night  got  ready  for  him  at 
Brookes's ;  and  the  late  Duke  of  Norfolk 
was  accustomed  to  declare  that  there  was  aa 
marked  a  difierence  between  beef-steaks  aa 
between  faces ;  and  that  a  man  of  taste  would 
find  as  much  variety  in  a  dinner  at  the  beef* 
steak  club  (where  he  himself  never  missed  a 
meeting)  as  at  the  most  plentifully  served  table 
in  town.  Both  their  Graces  were  men  of 
true  gusto;  yet  we  doubt  if  either  of  them 
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could  have  given  the  reader  the  valuable  in- 
formation we  here  think  proper  to  communi- 
cate.  Whatever  the  subject  of  your  broil- 
steak,  chop,  or  devil — take  care  that  the  grid- 
iron  be  heated  before  the  article  in  placed 
upon  it ;  in  the  case  of  a  fry  observe  the 
same  precaution  with  the  frying-pan.  The 
principle  is  explained  at  length  in  the 
*  Physiology  of  Taste.  *♦  The  best  place  for 
a  beef-steak  is  Simpson's,  in  the  Ci^,  or  the 
Blue  Posts,  in  Cork-street.  Offley's  is  as 
good  as  any  for  a  chop.* 

It  may  encourage  many  a  would-be  Am- 
phytrion  to  learn  from  our  own  experience 
by  what  simple  expedients  the  prosperity  of  a 
dinner  may  be  ensured,  provided  only  it  pos- 
sess the  interest  of  novelty. 

We  have  seen  an  oyster  soup  prepare  the 
way  for  a  success,  which  was  crowned  by 
blackpuddings  from  Birch's.  We  have  seen 
a  kidney  dumpling  perform  wonders,  and  a 
noble-looking  shield  of  Canterbury  brawn 
from  Groves'  diffiise  a  sensation  of  unmiti- 
gated delight.  One  of  Morell's  pdi^s  de 
fiUer  aux  truffes — or  a  woodcock  pie  from 
Javier's  of  Boulogne,  would  be  a  sure  card, 
but  a  home-made  partridge  pie  would  be 
more  likely  to  coma  upon  your  company  by 
surprise,  and  you  may  produce  a  ckef-d^mmrt 
by  simply  directing  your  housekeeper  to  put 
a  beef-steak  over  as  well  as  under  the  birds, 
and  place  them  with  their  breasts  downwards 
in  the  dish.  Game,  or  wildfowl,  for  two  or 
three  is  never  better  than  broiled;  and  a 
boiled  shoulder  of  mutton  or  boiled  duck 
might  alone  found  a  reputation — but  these 
things  can  only  be  attempted  by  a  bachelor ; 
for  the  appearance  of  either  at  a  married 
man's  tame  is  regarded  as  a  sure  token  of 
the  complete  subjection  of  his  wife.  A 
still  more  original  notion  was  struck  out 
by  a  party  of  eminent  connoisseurs  who 
entertamed  the  Right  Hon.  Henry  Ellis  at 
FricoBur's,  just  before  he  started  on  his  Per- 
sian embassy ;  they  actually  ordered  a  roast- 
ed  turbot,  and  are  still  boasting  loudly  of  the 
success  of  the  invention,  but  a  friend  of  ours 
had  the  curiosity  to  ask  M.  Fricoeur  in  what 
manner  he  set  about  the  dressing  of  the  fish, 
— *  Why,  Sare,  you  no  tell  Monsieur  le  Doc- 
teur  Somerville ;  we  no  roast  him  at  all, — 
we  put  him  in  oven  and  bake  him.' 

Mr.  Walker,  we  are  sure,  will  not  refuse 
to  join  his  testimony  to  ours  as  to  the  effect 
produced  by  the  appearance  of  a  roast  pig 
at  one  of  the  delightful  parties  of  a  brother 
magistrate,  when  the  most  charming  lips  in 
London  were  opened  in  its  praise.  But  on 
the  subject  of  this  exquisite  viand,  it  would 


be  pro&nation  to  appeal  to  any  one  but 
Charles  Lamb— 

'  Of  all  the  delicacies  in  the  whole  mmim 
edibUis,  I  will  maintain  it  to  be  the  most  deli- 
cate— fiinceps  obsoniorum, 

« I  speak  not  of  your  grown  porkers-things 
between  pig  and  pork— these  nobby dehoys— 
but  a  young  and  tender  suckling— 4m<fer  a 
moon  old — guiltless  as  yet  of  the  sty— with 
no  original  speck  of  the  amor  tmfiticfi£tue,the 
hereditary  failing  of  the  first  parent  yet  man- 
ifest — ^his  voice  as  yet  not  broken,  but  some- 
thing between  a  childish  treble  and  a  grum- 
ble — the  mild  forerunner  or  prseludium  of  a 
grunt 

'  Behold  him  while  he  is  doing— it  seemedi 
rather  a  refreshing  warmth  than  a  scorching 
heat  that  he  is  so  passive  to.  How  equably 
he  twirleth  round  the  string !  Now  he  ii 
just  done.  To  see  the  extreme  sensibility  of 
that  tender  age,  he  hath  wept  oi2t  his  pretty 
eyes — ^radiant  jellies— shooting  stars. 

<  See  him  in  the  dish,  his  second  cradk, 
how  meek  he  lieth !  Wouldst  thou  have  had 
this  innocent  grow  up  to  the  grossoeesand 
indocility  which  too  often  accompany  ma* 
turer  swmehood  ?  Ten  to  one  he  would  have 
proved  a  glutton,  a  sloven,  an  obstinate  disa* 
greeable  animal — ^wallowing  in  all  manner  of 
filthy  conversation— from  these  sins  he  is 
^appily  snatched  away — 

Ere  ain  coald  Uight  or  sorrow  fade, 
Death  came  with  timely  < 


•M^ditaikm  1.     Th^orie  de  la  Friture. 


his  memory  is  odoriferous — no  clown  cuneth 
while  his  stomach  half  rejecteth  the  rank 
bacon — no  coalheaver  boltem  him  in  reekmg 
sausages— he  hath  a  ^r  sepulchre  in  the 
eratetul  stomach  of  a  judicious  epicure— and 
for  such  a  tomb  might  be  content  to  die. 

*Our  ancestors  were  nice  in  their  method 
of  sacrificing  these  tender  victims.  We  read 
of  pigs  whipt  to  death  with  something  of  a 
shock,  as  we  hear  of  any  other  obsolete  cus- 
tom. The  age  of  discipline  is  gone  by,  or  it 
would  be  cunous  to  inquire  (in  a  pbilosophip 
cal  li^ht  merely)  what  efiect  this  process 
might  have  towards  inteneratinff  and  aulcify- 
ing  a  substance  naturally  so  mud  and  dulcet 
as  the  flesh  of  young  pigs.  It  looks  like  re- 
fining a  violet  Yet  we  should  be  cautious, 
while  we  condemn  the  inhumanity,  how  we 
censure  the  wisdom  of  the  practice.  It  might 
impart  a  gusto. 

*  I  remember  an  hypothesis  argued  upon 
by  the  young  students  when  I  was  at  St 
Omer's,  and  maintained  with  much  learning 
and  pleasantry  on  both  sides,  •*  whether,  sup- 
bosing  that  the  flavor  of  a  pig  who  obtained 
nis  death  by  whipping  (per  jEigeliatumem  ex- 
tremam)  superadoed  a  pleasure  upoo  the  pal- 
ate of  man  more  intense  than  any  possible 
suffering  we  can  conceive  in  the  animal,  is 
man  justified  in  using  that  method  of  putting 
the  animal  to  death.'    I  forget  the  dectaon.** 


•  DUtertation  on  Roatt  Pig  ;  JBtfsyt  of  Eli» ! 
FirH  Serie9.^-Th»  admirers  of  Charlet  Umh 
will  be  glad  to  hear  that  a  oolleetion  of  hit  ktttti 
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The  delicacy  of  a  roasting  pig,  except  in 
the  case  of  flagellation,  depends  on  his  be- 
ing  nurtured  on  mother's  milk  exclusively 
from  his  birth  to  his  dying  day.  The  most 
delicate  rabbits  are  nurtured  in  the  same 
manner,  and  we  have  known  them  kept 
sucking  till  they  were  bigger  than  their  mam- 
mas* 

We  must  make  a  remark  or  two  on  salads, 
the  more  particularly  as  we  are  not  quite 
satisfied  with  what  Mr.   Walker  has  said 
about   them.      The  salad  of  beet-root  and 
onion  (p.  378)  is  very  good,  but  no  novelty. 
Dr.  Forbes's  lettuce  »Edad,  in  the  same  page, 
might  be  improved  upon  a  little  by  putting  Uie 
herb  tarragon  instead  of  vinegar,  and  a  lit- 
tle chervil  and  bumet  leaf  chopped    fine. 
We  are  also  surprised  that  such  a  proficient 
as  Mr.  Walker,  when  talking  of  excellence 
in  salad,  should  mention  '  drying  the  leaves 
of  the  lettuce.'     It  is,  to  use  his  own  words 
(p.   238),  'abandoning  the    principle    and 
adopting  some  expedient'     Lettuces  ought 
never  to  be  wetted ;    they  thus  loose  their 
crispness,  and  are  pro  tarUo  destroyed.     If 
you  can  get  nothing  but  wet  lettuce,  you  had 
certainly  better  dry  them ;   but  if  you  wish 
for  a  good  salad,  cut  your  lettuce  fresh  from 
the  garden,  take  ofiT  the  outside  leaves,  cut 
or  rather  break  it  into  a  salad  bowl,  and 
then  miac  as  described  in  The  Original. 

The  comparative  merits  of  tarts  and  pud- 
dings present  a  proUem  which  it  is  no  easy 
matter  to  decide.      On  the  whole,  we  give 
the    preference  to   puddings,    as    aflbrding 
more  scope  to  the  inventive  genius  of  the 
cook,  but  we  must  insist  on  a  little  more  pre- 
caution in  preparing  them.    A  plum-pudding, 
for  instance  our  national  dish,  is  hardly  ev- 
er boiled  enough,  and  we  have  sometimes 
found   ourselves,  in  England,  in  the  same 
distressing  predicament  in  which  Lord  Byron 
once  found  himself  in  Italy.     He  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  have  a  plum-pudding  on  his 
birth-day,  and  busied  himself  a  whole  mora- 
ing  in  giving  minute  directions  to  prevent  the 
chance  of  a  mishap,  yet,  after  all  the  pains 
he  had  taken,  and  the  anxiety  he  must  have 
undergone,  it   appeared  in   a  tureen,  and 
about  the  consl«rtency  of  soup.     *  Upon  this 
failure  in  the  production  (says  our  authority) 
he  was  frequently  quizzed,  and  betrayed  all 
the  petulience  of  a  child,  and  more  than  a 
chfld's  curiosity  to  learn  who  had  reported 


11  on  the  eve  of  pablication,  edited  by  Mr.  Ser. 
jeant  T&ifoard,  who  proposes  to  add  biographical 
and  critical  notices  of  Lamb  and  his  circle  of 
friends.  Looking  either  to  literary  taste,  or  per. 
foot  aoqoaintanoe  with  the  sabjeot  matter,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  name  a  man  better  qoaUfied  for 
the  undertaking. 


the  circumstance.**  As  If  the  loss  of  a 
whole  day's  thought  and  labor  was  not 
enough  to  excite  the  petulance  of  any  man, 
let  alone  his  belonging  to  the  genus  irriia^ 
Hie! 

A  green  apricot  tart  is  commonly  consid- 
ered the  best  tart  that  is  made,  but  a  green 
apricot  pudding  is  a  much  better  thing.  A 
beef.steeik  pudding,  again,  is  better  than  the 
correspoddmg  pie,  but  oysters  and  mush- 
rooms are  essential  to  its  success.  A  mut- 
ton-chop pudding,  with  oysters  but  without 
mushrooms,  is  excellent. 

With  regard  to  drinkaUes  the  same  at- 
tention to  unity  and  simplicity  is  to  be  en- 
forced — 

*  I  should  lay  down  the  same  rules  as  to 
wines  as  I  have  already  done  as  to  meats, 
that  is,  simplicity  on  the  same  and  variety  on 
different  dfays.  Port  only,  taken  with  or 
without  a  little  water  at  dinner,  is  excellent, 
and  the  same  of  claret.  I  think,  on  ordina- 
ry occasions,  such  a  system  is  by  ftur  the 
most  agreeable.  Claret,  I  mean  genuine  uo- 
doctored  claiet,  which  in  mj  c^inion  is  the 
true  taste,  is  particularly  good  as  a  dinner 
wine,  and  is  now  to  be  had  at  a  very  reasona- 
ble price.  I  would  not  wish  better  than  that 
given  at  the  Athenseum  at  three  and  sixpence 
a  bottle.  Rhenish  wines  are  very  wholesome 
and  agreeable,  drunk  simply  without  other 
wines.  I  must  not  here  pass  over  altogether 
the  excellencies  of  malt  liquor,  thouffti  it  is 
rather  difficult  to  unite  the  use  of  it  jumcious- 
ly  with  that  of  wine.  When  taken  together, 
it  should  be  in  great  moderation ;  but  I  rath- 
er prefer  a  malt  liquor  day  exclusively  now 
and  then  by  way  of  variety,  or  to  take  it  at 
luncheon.  There  is  something  extremely 
grateful  in  the  very  best  table-beer,  aiMl  it  (a 
to  be  lamented  it  is  so  rarely  met  with  in  the 
perfection  of  which  it  is  capable.  That  bev- 
erage at  dinner,  and  two  or  three  gla»es  of 
first-rate  ale  after,  constitute  real  luxury,  and 
I  believe  are  a  most  wholesome  variety.  Good 
porter  needs  no  praise,  and  bottled  porter 
iced  is  in  hot  weather  most  refreshing.  Cider 
cup  lemonade,  and  iced  punch  in  summer, 
and  hot  in  winter,  are  aU  worthy  of  their 
turns;  but  I  do  not  think  turns  come  so  oftmi 
as  they  ought  to  do.  We  go  on  the  beaten 
track  without  profiting  by  the  varieties  which 
are  to  be  found  on  every  side.' 

Instead  of  icing  punch,  the  preferable 
mode  is  to  mix  it  with  a  proportion  of  iced 


*  Lttter9y  ConversatianSt  and  RteolUetiont  of 
8,  T,  Coleridge;  a  book  of  considerable  interest 
— hot  it  is  a  pity  the  compiler  oonld  not  express 
his  own  indiscriminating  admiration  of  Coleridge, 
wilhoat  insinnating  chores  against  distingnished 
members  of  the  family,  £r  which  there  is  not  the 
shadow  of  foondation  in  the  fiic^  Indeed,  ewry 
thing  in  the  shape  of  editorial  obeervatioo  had 
mncn  better  have  been  omitted  throoghoot 
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8oda.water.*  The  0si  punch  made  on  this 
principle  at  the  Garnck  Club  is  one  of  the 
best  things  we  know,  and  we  gladly  take  this 
opportunity  of  assigning  the  honor  of  the 
invention  to  the  rightful  patentee,  Mr.  Ste- 
phen  Price,  an  American  gentleman,  well 
Known  in  the  theatrical  circles  and  on  the 
turf.     His  title  has  been  much  disputed — 

Grammatici  oertant  et  adhuo  sab  jodiee  lis  est — 

and  many,  misled  by  Mr.  Theodore  Hook's 
frequent  and  liberal  application  of  the  discove- 

S,  are  in  the  habit  of  ascribing  it  to  him. 
ut  BIr.  Thomas  Hill,  the  celebrated  *  tre- 
centenarian't  of  a  popular  song,  who  was 
present  at  Mr.  Hook's  first  introduction  to 
the  beverage,  has  set  the  matter  at  rest  by  a 
brief  narration  of  the  circumstances.  One 
hot  afternoon  in  July  last,  the  inimitable  au- 
thor of  '  Sayings  and  Doings'  (what  a  book 
might  be  made  of  his  own !)  strolled  into  the 
Grarrick  in  that  equivocal  state  of  thirstiness 
which  it  requires  something  more  than  com- 
mon to  quench.  On  describing  the  sensa- 
tbn,  he  was  recommended  to  make  trial  of 
the  punch,  and  a  jug  was  compounded  im. 
mediately  under  the  personal  inspection  of 
Mr.  Price.  A  second  followed — a  third, 
with  the  acoompaniament  of  some  chops— 
a  fourth — a  fifth — a  sixth — at  the  expiration 
of  which  Mr.  Hook  went  away  to  keep  a 
dinner  engagement  at  Lord  Canterbury's. 
He  alwa3rs  eats  little,  on  this  occasion  he  ate 
less,  and  Mr.  Horace  Twiss  inquired  in  a 
fitting  tone  of  anxiety  if  he  was  ill.  '  Not 
exactty,'  was  the  re|)ly;  'but  my  stomach 
won't  bear  trifling  with,  and  I  was  tempted 
to  take  a  Inscuit  and  a  glass  of  cherry  about 
three.' 

The  mention  of  sherry  reminds  us  that 
Mr.  Walker  makes  no  mention  of  it  at  all 
in  any  of  the  dinners  detailed  by  him.  This 
is  a  &tal  error,  for  he  may  depend  upon  it 


*  Poor  half  a  piot  of  gin  on  the  oater  peel  of  a 
leaaon,  then  a  little  lemon-jnice,  sugar,  a  jrlav  of 
Manuiehino,  ahont  a  pint  and  a  qoarter  or  water, 
and  two  bottles  of  ieed  eoda-water.  The  leenlt 
wUl  be  three  pints  of  the  punch  in  qoestion, 

t  Mr.  James  Smith  onoe  said  to  this  gentleman, 
•  Hill,  yoQ  take  an  unfiiir  advantage  of  an  aoci. 
dent :  the  rMrister  of  your  birth  was  burnt  in  the 
great  fire  of  London,  and  yoa  avail  yourself  of  the 


eircomstanoe  to  giro  oat  that  yoa  are  voanger 
than  yoa  are.'  It  is  seneraUy  understood  that  he 
■at  for  the  portrait  of  Paul  Pry;  this  Mr.  Poole, 


the  author,  (in  his  amusing  Sketches  and  J?eeeZ. 
Uetione,)  denies ;  bot  he  is  undoulrtedly  the  hero 
(under  the  name  of  HuU)  of  some  of  the  best 
scenes  in  Chlbert  Cfumey  a  book  containing 
more  genuine  humor  and  graphic  description,  than 
all  the  recent  puMioations  of  the  comic  order  pot 
together. 


that  to  carry  a  man  lightly  diiougfa  a  suffi. 
cient  dmner,  something  stronger  than  dun 
French  wine  will  be  generally  required.  In 
a  subsequent  paper  he  grows  quite  eloquent 
in  praise  of  Champagne,  which  we  agree 
with  him  should  never  be  stinted,  if  it  be  the 
entertainer's  wish  that  the  dinner  should  sue 
ceed.  One  great  advantage  is,  that  the  la- 
dies  are  commonly  tempted  to  take  an  extn 
glass  or  two.  Other  numsseux  wines  are 
sometimes  introduced  as  a  variety,  but  none 
of  them  can  be  much  commended,  with  die 
exception  of  the  sparicling  Moselle  fumisbBd 
by  M.  Koch  of  Frankfort,  who,  by  the  way, 
keeps  one  of  the  best  tables  on  the  condneot, 
and  is  absolutely  prodigal  of  his  hospitalities 
to  Englishmen.* 

Havinff  now  glanced  over  the  whole  of 
Mr.  Walker's  contributions  to  the  art  of  din. 
ing,  we  shall  endeavor  to  convey  some  no. 
tion,  however  fiunt,  of  the  varied  and  extend- 
ed  interests  which  the  subject  may  be  fiudy 
considered  to  comprise — 

<I  have  already  alluded  to  the  importance 
of  the  city  beinj^  w^-provisioDed,  and  alp 
thou^  city  feasting  is  otten  a  subject  of  joke, 
and  IS  no  doubt  sometimes  carried  to  exceee, 
yet  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  good  deal  of  Eng- 
lish spirit  is  owing  to  it,  and  that  as  long  as 
men  are  so  often  emboldened  by  ^ood  cheer 
they  are  in  no  danger  of  becoming  slaves 
The  cit^  halls  with  their  feasts,  their  nraeic, 
and  their  inspiriting  associations,  are  so  many 
temples  of  liberty,  and  I  only  wish  that  tbej 
could  be  dispersed  through  the  metrqpoUs, 
and  have  each  a  local  government  attached 
in  proportion  to  the  means  of  the  establish- 
ment. Then  would  there  be  obiects  worthy 
of  the  highest  intelligence  united  with  social 
attractions,  and  improvement  in  govemmeot 
might  be  expected  to  become  s^adily  pro- 
gressive.' 

In  these  honest,  hearty,  and  truly  philo- 
sophical opim'ons  we  cordially  concur.  Tbe 
decline  of  ancient  festivity  &eU  must  result 
from  the  Municipal  Reform  Act  is  one  of  the 
worst  evils  we  fear  from  it  It  is  notdiatthe 
new  councillors,  as  they  are  called,  wiD  not 
expend  as  much  money  in  feasting  as  thetr 
predecessors,  but  there  is  a  style  in  these 
things  they  will  find  it  impossible  to  catch; 
your  lean  and  hungry  Radical  must  eat  to 
Uve,  instead  of  living,  like  your  true  bred 
alderman,  to  eat,  and  we  shall  see  no  such 
corporations  as  formeriy.  There  is  London 
to  be  sure,  and  London  is  hitherto  untouch- 
ed, but  is  it  probable  that  the  city  compuu^ 
will  long  be  sufiered  to  go  on  giving  a  guinea 


*  Sm  Mr.  Maegrefor*!  intecwting  and  livjjf 
« NeteJiock,*  for  a  weU-mwited  triboto  to  M* 
Koteh. 
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a  quart  for  peas — ^which,  to  their  high  honor,  I 
th^  frequently  have  done— when  Bristol 
has  hecome  turtleless,  and  the  roasted  cyg- 
nets of  Norwich  are  no  more  ?  cygnets,  wor- 
thy as  peacocks  to  be  the  subject  of  vows 
for  L.  E.  L.s  to  versify,  and  A.  R.  A.s  to 
paint.* 

If  we  are  not  misinformed,  the  fial  has 
gone  forth  already  against  one  class  of  city 
dinners,  which  was  altogether  peculiar  of  its 
kind.  We  allude  to  the  dinners  given  by  the 
^lerifis  durinff  the  Old  Bailey  sittings  to  the 
judges  and  aldermen  in  attendance,  the  re- 
corder, conomon-seijeant,  city  pleaders,  and 
occasionally  a  few  members  of  the  bar. 
The  first  course  was  rather  miscellaneous, 
and  varied  with  the  season,  though  marrow 
puddings  always  formed  a  part  of  it;  the 
second  never  varied,  and  consisted  exclu- 
sively of  bee&teaks.  The  custom  was  to 
serve  two  dinners  (exact  duplicates)  a-day, 
the  first  at  three  o'cock,  the  second  at  five. 
As  the  Judges  relieved  each  other,  it  was  im- 
practicable  for  them  to  partake  of  both,  but 
the  aldermen  often  did  so,  and  the  chaplain, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  preside  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  table,  was  never  absent  from  his 
post.  This  invaluable  public  servant  perse- 
▼ered  from  a  sheer  sense  of  duty  till  he  had 
acquired  the  habit  of  eating  two  dinners  a- 
day,  and  practised  it  for  nearly  ten  years 
without  any  perceptible  injury  to  his  health. 
We  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  his  per- 
formances at  one  of  the  dre  o'clock  dinners, 
and  can  assert  with  confidence  that  the  vigor 
of  his  attack  on  the  beefsteaks  was  wholly 
unimpaired  by  the  effoctive  execution  a 
friend  assured  us  he  had  done  on  them  two 
hours  before.  The  occasion  to  which  we 
allude  was  so  remarkable  for  other  reasons, 
that  we  have  the  nnost  distinct  recollection  of 
the  circumstances.  It  was  the  first  trial  of 
the  late  St.  John  Long  for  rubbing  a  young 
lady  into  her  grave.  The  presiding  judges 
were  Mr.  Justice  Park  and  Mr.  Baron  G&r- 
row,  who  retired  to  dinner  about  five,  having 
first  desired  the  Jury,  amongst  whom  there 
was  a  difience  of  opinion,  to  be  locked  up. 
The  dinner  proceeded  meonily,  the  beefeteaks 
were  renewed  again  and  a^n,  and  received 
the  solemn  sanction  of  judicial  approbation 
repeatedly.  Mr.  Adolphus  told  some  of  his 
best  stones,  and  the  chaplain  was  on  the 
point  of  being  challenged  for  a  song,  when 


•We  allude  to  The  Vow  of  the  Poacoek,  by 
L.  B.  L.  a  pretty  poem^  with  a  pret^  skflteh  of 
the  authoreM,  a  apriffhtly,  aparkling,  nioe,  coqoett- 
iibJooking,  HUle  g&l,  by  way  of  a  frontiapieee. 
The  poem  is  foonded  on  a  elever  picture  by  M'- 
Clke,  one  of  the  newly  eleeted  aeeooiatee  of  the 
Academy. 


the  court-keeper  appeared  with  a  face  of 
consternation  to  announce  that  the  jury, 
af^er  being  very  noisy  for  an  hour  or  so,  had 
sunk  into  a  dull  dead  luU,  which  to  the  ex- 
perienced in  such  matters,  augurs  the  longest 
period  of  deliberation  which  the  heads,  or 
rather  stomachs,  of  the  jury  can  endure. 
The  trial  had  unfortunately  taken  place  upon 
a  Saturday,  and  it  became  a  serious  question 
in  what  manner  the  refractory  jurymen  were 
to  be  dealt  with.  Mr.  Baron  Garrow  proposed 
waitinc  till  within  a  few  minutes  of  twelve, 
and  then  discharging  them.  Mr.  Justice 
Park,  the  senior  judge,  and  a  warm  admirer 
of  the  times  when  refractory  juries  were  car- 
ried round  the  country  in  a  cart,  would  hear 
of  no  expedient  of  the  kind.  He  said  a 
judge  was  not  bound  to  wait  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable hour  at  night,  nor  to  attend  before  a 
reasonable  hour  in  the  morning ;  that  Sunday 
was  a  dies  non  in  law,  and  that  a  verdict 
must  be  delivered  in  the  presence  of  the 
Judge.  He  consequently  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  waiting  till  what  he  deemed  a  reason- 
able hour,  namely,  about  ten,  and  then  in- 
forming the  jury  that,  if  they  were  not  agreed, 
they  must  be  locked  up  without  fire  or  can- 
dle until  a  reasonable  hour  (about  nme)  on 
the  Monday,  by  which  time  he  trusted  they 
would  be  unanimous.  The  effect  of  such  an 
intimation  was  not  put  to  the  test,  for  Mr. 
St.  John  Long  was  found  guilty  about  nine. 
We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that  the 
worthy  chaplain's  digestion  has  at  length 
proved  unequal  to  the  double  burthen  impos- 
ed upon  it,  but  the  court  of  aldermen,  con- 
sidenng  him  a  martyr  to  their  cause,  have 
very  properly  agreed  to  fprant  him  an  ade- 
quate pension  for  his  services. 

The  Inns  of  Court,  another  stronghold  of 
^ood  living,  are  threatened  simultaneously 
from  without  and  within.  We  make  small 
account  of  the  attack  from  without,  led  on 
as  It  is  by  Mr.  Whittle  Harvey,*  but  we 
earnestly  deprecate  all  disaffection  in  the 
camp.  It  seems  that  the  students,  tantalized 
by  the  sight  of  the  luxuries  at  the  cross-table 
on  the  dais  appropriated  to  the  benchers, 
while  they  themselves  are  regaling  on  peas- 
soup  and  mutton,  have  apj^ed  to  some 
obsolete  regulation  limiting  the  benchers  to 
one  additional  dish.  Now,  the  benchers  put 
a  widely  different  construction  on  the  rule, 
which,  they  say,  entitles  each  member  of 
their  body  to  a  dish— a  construction  savoring 
somewhat  of  the  astute  simplicity  of  the  in- 
valid, who,  being  ordered  a  pint  of  wine  with 
his  dinner  by  six  successive  physicicuas,  com- 
plied with  all  their  prescrii^ions  by  drinking 

*  See  Tko  Law  Magaminet  vol.  xL  p.  94L  and 
vol.  Slip.  878.  „^__„^   ^OOQle 
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hk  three  bottles  a  day.  Our  S3rmpatfaie8, 
however  are  completely  with  the  benchers 
in  this  matter ;  and  should  the  murmuring 
continue,  we  recommend  them  to  try  the 
effect  of  cutting  off  the  soup  or  the  leg  of 
mutton  for  a  week  or  so.  lliere  is  nothing 
like  short  commons  for  inculcating  the  vir- 
tues of  contentment.  Mr.  Hazlitt  said  that 
a  city  apprentice  who  did  not  esteem  the 
Lord  Mayor  the  greatest  man  in  the  world 
would  come  some  day  or  other  to  be  hang- 
ed ;  and,  without  venturing  to  predict  precise- 
ly the  same  fate  for  the  Templar  who  should 
be  wanting  in  veneration  for  the  bench-table, 
we  will  make  bold  to  prophesy  that  he  will 
assuredly  never  come  to  sit  at  it.  In  one 
respect  the  Templars  have  clearly  not  degen- 
erated. It  is  customary,  on  certain  grand 
occasions  at  the  Inner  Temple,  to  pass  a 
Imrge  silver  goblet  down  the  hall,  filled  with 
a  composition  immennorially  termed  sack ;  the 
butlers  attend  its  progress  to  replenish  it,  and 
each  student  is  restricted  to  a  sip.  Yet  it 
chanced  not  long  ago  that,  though  the  num- 
ber present  fell  short  of  seventy,  thirty-six 
quarts  of  the  liquid  were  consumed. 

We  may  here  add  a  circumstance  which 
would  alone  shed  a  lustre  on  the  dinners  at 
the  inner  Temple.  Mr.  Jekyll  is  still  a  con- 
stant  attendant  at  them — a  little  deaf,  indeed, 
and  apparently  rather  weak  upon  his  legs, 
but  with  all  the  elastic  spirits,  the  teeming 
&ncy,  the  fun,  the  frolic,  the  memory  and 
volatility,  of  youth. 

Mr.  Walker  has  omitted  to  notice  the  use 
that  may  be  made  of  dinner-giving  in  creat- 
ing or  extending  influence  in  a  state. 

Tenex  bonne  table  et  soignez  let  femmesy 
was  the  sum  of  Napoleon's  instructions  to 
the  Abb6  de  Pradt,  when  despatched  to  fain 
over  Poland  to  his  cause.  From  Sir  Robert 
Walpole's  time  downwards,  the  English 
Whigs  have  acted  on  Napoleon's  maxim 
with  singular  and  well-merited  success ;  and 
it  would  be  a  curious  subject  of  speculation 
to  consider  to  what  extent  Lord  Holland's 
and  Lord  Seflon's  dinners,  with  Lord  Lans- 
downe's  evening-parties,*  have  contributed 


^  The  eTeninff-partiefl  giTen  by  the  Duke  of 
SoMez  as  Preii&nt  of  the  Royal  Society  in  the 
spring  of  1834,  thoagh  made  aa  comprehenaiye  as 
possible,  had  also  somewhat  of  a  Whig  character 
onaToidably  impressed  upon  them  by  the  private 
and  political  connections  of  his  Roval  Highness. 
The  first  was  extremely  well  attended,  and  present, 
ed  some  remarkable  groans;  for  instance,  Lord 
Brougham  and  Prince  Talleyrand  talking  togeth. 
er  on  a  soft,  with  a  brother  of  Napoleon  leaning 
against  the  back.  Mr.  Babbage's  Saturday  eve- 
nmg-parties  should  be  mentioned  to  show  what 
science  can  efl^t  for  itself.  They  were  amongst 
the  most  brilUant  of  the  last  season,  and  presented 
an  inteiMting  emt^mU  of  beauty  attd  oelebrify.  | 


towards  that  series  of  innovations  which  the 
Melbourne  cabinet  are  pleased  to  deoomiDaie 
reforms.  No  one  who  knows  anything  of  hu. 
man  nature  will  deny  that  it  is  of  the  last  im. 
portance  to  a  party  to  have  a  few  noble  or 
highly^istinguished    houses,  where  all  hs 
rank  and  beauty,  wit,  eloquence,  accomplisb. 
ment    and    agreeability  may   congr^ate; 
where,  above  fdl,  each  young  recruit  of  prom. 
ise  may  be  received  on  an  apparent  foodDg 
of  equality,  his   feelings  taken  capdye  bj 
kindness,  or  his  vanity  conciliated  by  fktteij. 
Many  a  time  has  the  successful  debutant  in 
pariiament,  or  the  author  just  rising  into  note, 
repaired   to  Berkely  Square  or  Kensbgtoo 
with  unsetiled  views  and  wavering  expecta. 
tions,  fixed  in  nothing  but  to  attach  himself 
for  a  time  to  no  party.     He  is  receiYed  with 
that  cordial  welcome  which,  as  the  Rer. 
Sydney  Smith  very  truly  observes,  wanw 
more  Uian  dinner  or  wine  :*  he  is  presented 
to  a  host  of  literary,  social,  and  pciitical  ce- 
lebrities, with  whom  it  has  been  for  years  bis 
fondest  ambition  to  be  associated  :  it  is  gent, 
ly  insinuated  that  he  may  become  an  actoal 
member  of  that  brilliant  circle  bv  willing  it,  or 
his  acquiescence  is  tacitly  and  imperceptfliij 
assumed  ;  till,  thrown  off  his  guiud  in  theio. 
toxication  of  the  moment,  he  iGinds  or  Ibiob 
himself  irrecoverable  committed,  and  sod- 
presfling    any    lurking  inclination   towarai 
Toryism,    becomes    deeply  and  definitely 
Whig.     Far  be  it  from  us  to  say  or  insmoate 
that  the  hospitality  of  these  noble  houses  a 
calculated  with  direct  reference  to  an  end; 
for  we  believe  both  Lord  Holland  and  Lord 
Lansdowne  to  be  actuated  by  a  real  respect 
for  intellectual  excellence,  and  a  praisewoitfaj 
desire  to  raise  it  to  that  position  in  sodetj 
which  is  its  due.     Our  observation  applies 
merely  to  the  effects,  as  to  which,  unless  le 
are  strangely  misinformed,  the  head  of  the 
present  cabinet  agrees  with  us.    At  least, 
just  before  the  breaking  up  of  his  former 
ministry  in  November,   1834,  Lord  Mel. 
bourne  had  announced  an  intention  of  giriog 
a  series  of  entertainm^its  on  very  compre- 
hensive principles,  with  an  especid  view  to 
proselytism ;  and  his  most  confidential  sec 
retary  ran  about  every  where  to  n^  the 

As  the  Sheridan  nitere  entered  the  rooai,  wber* 
Mm.  Leioeetw  SUnhope,  Mre.  Austin,  Mn.  V^ 
ter«  Lady  Vincent,  the  present  Lady  Kinfr  (<Adi, 
sole  daofrhter  of  mv  house  and  heart'),  Ladf  Mor. 
gan's  neices,  &c.  &c.,  were  alrw«^y  dostered,  M. 
de  Beaumont  exclaimed  half  alood  to  M.  de  Toe 
qaeville— AA,  eette  bemuU  AngUnse  !  cut  srit. 
ment  itannanie  ! 

•Liieof  Mackintosh,  Tolii.  p.  503.  Mr.  Sjd. 
ney  Smith  is  remarkable  for  the  ijoaUty  hs  ^ 
scribes  as  wanting  in  Mackbiioah;  and  to  !•?• 
passed  a  da^  at  Combe  Florvy ,  the  parafos  of 
parsonafea,  is  an  epoch  in  thft  Im  of  any  naa. 
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hourly  .expected  advent  of  some  unrivalled 
cases  of  Champagne.  Lord  Palmerston, 
again,  is  redeemed  from  the  last  extremity  of 
{)olitical  degradation  by  his  cook.  A  dis- 
tinguished  member  of  the  diplomatic  body 
was  lately  overheard  remarking  to  an  Aus- 
trian  nobieman — ^  (Test  vraU  u  est  un  pen 
ridietilef  ce  paitvre  Cupidon — fas  un  peu, 
petU^lre — nuus  on  dine  fart  bien  ehez  &«.' 

It  were  useless,  however,  to  deny  that  a 
feeling  near  akin  to  self-reproach  is  at  the 
bottom  of  these  remains.  To  our  shame 
and  sorrow  be  it  spoken,  the  Tories  have  till 
very  lately  had  little  or  nothing  of  the  sort ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  few  dubious 
attachments  were  conciliated,  few  wavering 
opinions  fixed,  few  introductions  o^red, — 
few  encouragements  or  temptations  of  any 
sort  held  out.  What  made  tlus  state  of  things 
the  more  provoking  was,  that  the  Tory  lead- 
ers  of  the  time  to  which  we  allude  were  far 
from  deficient  in  the  requisites :  indeed,  of 
all  the  statesmen  we  feel  at  liberty  to  name, 
perhaps  Canning  was  the  best  fitted  for  pW* 
mg  this  peculiar  game  of  popularity.  His 
known  love  of  inteUectual  accomplnhnient, 
whatever  way  displayed,  would  have  taken 
away  all  appearance  of  calculation  fit>m  his 
advances ;  the  memory  of  his  own  early 
struggles  would  have  given  an  air  of  truth  to 
his  sympathy ;  and  his  frank  open  cordiality 
of  manner,  with  the  natural  unaffected  ban- 
hmanie  of  his  character,  were  sure  to  make 
an  attached  friend  of  every  one  who  might 
be  broi^t  into  casual  communication  with 
him.  'Dien,  his  fund  of  animal  spirits,  and 
the  extreme  excitability  of  his  temperament, 
were  such  as  invariabfy  to  hurry  hmi,  nolen- 
tern  volentemy  into  the  full  rush  and  flush  of 
conviviality.  At  the  latter  period  of  his  life, 
when  his  health  began  to  break,  he  would  sit 
down  with  an  evident  determination  to  be  ab- 
Btinent— eat  spcuringly  of  the  simplest  soup, 
take  no  sauce  with  .his  fish,  and  mix  water 
in  his  wine ;  but  as  the  repartee  began  to 
sparkle  and  the  anecdote  to  circulate,  his 
assumed  caution  was  imperceptibly  relaxed, 
he  gradually  eave  way  to  temptation,  and 
commonly  ended  l^  eating  of  ever3rlhing, 
and  taking  wine  with  everybody — the  very 
beaU'ideal  of  an  Amphitryon.  We  are 
happy  to  find  that  this  important  branch  of 
par^.management  has  now  begun  to  be 
conmdered  with  more  attention. 

We  have  hardly  space  enough  remaining 
to  notke  the  other  subjects  of  the  '  Original^ 
at  length ;  not  even  the  two  so  poi^edly 
announced  along  with  that  we  have  just  been 
discussing— namely  the  art  of  attaining  high 
health,  and  tiie  ait  of  travelling ;  but  this  is 
the  less  to  be  regretted,  as  both  are  referred 
to  pretty  nearly  the  same  principles  on  Which 
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the  art  of  dining  and  dinner-giving  is  based. 

Health  obviously  depends  in  a  great  mea* 
sure  on  the  number,  quality,  and  quantity  of 
our  meals  ;  and  the  ^rand^point  for  dyspeptic 
magistrates  is  to  avoid  hurry,  agitatioo,  anxi* 
ety,  and  distraction  of  every  sort  whilst  the 
digestive  organs  are  at  work.  In  confirma- 
tion of  this  doctrine  we  shall  relate  an  anec- 
dote  of  M.  de  Sufirein,  which  has  reached 
us  from  a  source  of  undoubted  authenticity. 
During  the  time  this  gentleman  was  com. 
manding  for  the  French  in  the  East,  he  was 
one  day  waited  on  by  a  deputation  ot  natives, 
who  requested  an  audience  just  as  he  was 
sitting  down  to  dinner.  He  quietly  heard 
out  th^  message,  and  as  quietly  desired  the 
messenger  to  inform  the  deputation  that  it 
was  a  precept  of  the  Christian  religion,  from 
which  no  earthly  consideration  would  induce 
him  to  depart,  never  to  attend  to  business 
of  any  kind  at  dinner-time.  The  deputation 
went  away  k)st  in  admiration  at  the  piety  of 
the  commandant 

The  only  original  feature  in  Mr.  Walker's 
instructions  to  travellers  is  what  he  terms 
<  the  basket-system ;'  i,  e.  alwa^  to  provide 
yourself  with  a  basket  of  provisions  at  start- 
ing, to  prevent  the  necessity  of  stopping,  and 
be  prepared  for  accidents  that  may  occur 
upon  the  way.  Now,  to  our  minds,  one  of 
the  greatest  pleasures  in  travelling  is  this 
very  stopping  which  Mr.  Walker  is  so  anx- 
ious to  avoid;  nothing  being  pleasanter  in 
anticipation,  and  nothing  more  agreeable 
when  it  comes,  than  an  improvised  dinner  on 
the  road ;  without  which,  indeed,  the  mono- 
tony  of  a  long  day's  journey  through  most 
countries  of  £<urope  would  he  intolerable. 
There  is  always,  moreover,  some  amusement 
to  be  picked  up  at  a  taUe  d'h6te ;  but  be 
sure  to  follow  Count  Charles  do  Moroay's 
practice  whenever  it  is  your  fortune  to 
dine  at  one.  On  such  occasions  he  always 
instructs  his  valet  to  come  in  and  sit  down 
with  the  company,  place  himself  at  the  lop 
or  bottom  of  the  tahle,  treat  bia  master  as  a 
perfect  stranger,  and  help  him  to  the  best  of 
every  thing. 

Another  topic  of  ^reat  immediate  interest 
discussed  in  the  <  Original,'  is  the  institution 
of  clubs,  which  are  graduaDy  working  as 
complete  a  revolution  in  the  constitution  of 
society  as  they  have  already  efl^ed  in  the 
architectural  appearance  of  our  streets.  Su- 
perficial talkers  fancy  that  the  change  in 
question  is  a  fitting  subject  fer  regret,  but 
we  feel  satisfied  that  they  are  wrong,  and  we 
are  glad  to  find  so  sensible  an  observer  aiB 
Mr.  Walker  agreeing  with  us. 

<  One  of  the  greatest  and  most  important 
modem  changes  in  society  la  the  present  sys. 
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tem  of  dubs.  The  SeMsilities  of  living  have 
been  wonderfully  increased  by  them  in  many 
ways,  whilst  the  expense  has  been  greatly 
diminished.  For  a  few  pounds  a  year  advan- 
tages are  to  be  enjoyed  which  no  fortunes 
except  the  most  ample  can  procure.  I  can 
best  illufiftrate  this  by  a  particular  instance. 
The  only  club  I  belong  to  is  the  AthensBom, 
which  crnisists  of  twelve  hundred  members, 
among^  whom  are  to  be  reckoned  a  lari 
proportion  of  the  most  eminent  persons  in  the 
land,  in  every  line — civil,  military,  and  eccle- 
siastical,  peers  spiritual  and  temporal  (ninety- 
five  noblemen  and  twelve  bishops),  common 
ers,  men  of  the  learned  professions,  those 
connected  with  science,  the  arts,  and  com 
merce,  in  all  its  principal  branches^  as  well 
as  the  distinguished  who  do  not  belong  to  any 
particular  class.  Many  of  these  are  to  he 
met  with  every  day  living  with  the  same  free- 
dom  as  in  their  own  houses.  For  six  guineas 
a  year  every  member  has  the  command  of 
an  excellent  library,  with  maps,  of  the  daily 
papers,  English  and  foreign,  the  principal 
periodicals,  and  every  material  for  writing, 
with  attendance  for  whatever  is  wanted. 
The  building  is  a  sort  of  palace,  and  is  kept 
with  the  same  exactness  and  comfort  as  a 
private  dwelling.  Every  member  is  a  master 
without  any  of  the  trouble  of  a  master.  He 
can  come  when  he  pleases,  and  stay  away  as 
long  as  he  pleases,  without  an3rthmg  going 
wrong.  He  has  the  command  of  re^ar 
servants,  without  having  to  pay  or  to  manase 
them.  He  can  have  whatever  meal  or  refresh, 
ment  he  want^  at  all  hours,  and  served  up 
with  the  cleanliness  and  comfort  of  his  own 
house.  He  orders  lust  what  he  pleases,  hav- 
ing  no  interest  to  think  of  but  his  own.  In 
short,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  a  greater 
degree  of  liberty  in  living. 

•Clubs,  as  far  as  my  observation  goes,  are 
fitvorable  to  economy  of  time.  There  ia  a 
fixed  place  to  go  to,  every  thing  is  served 
with  comparative  expedition,  and  it  is  not 
customary  in  general  to  remain  long  at  table. 
They  are  favorable  to  temperance.  It  seems 
that  when  people  can  freely  please  them- 
selves, and  when  they  have  an  opportunity 
of  living  simply,  excess  is  seldom  committed. 
fSrom  an  account  I  have  of  the  expenses  at 
the  Atheneumb  in  the  year  1882,  it  appears 
that  17,323  dinnera  cost,  on  an  average,  2s. 
9  S-Ad.  each,  and  that  the  average  quantity 
of  wine  for  each  person  was  a  snmll  fraction 
more  than  half-a-pint.' 


The  d^rence  between  the  expenditure  at 
the  AthensBum  and  the  other  principal  clubs 
is  not  sufficient  to  aflfect  the  inference.  The 
Windham  is  the  most  expensive— perhaps 
from  Lord  Nugent's  wish  to  keep  off  the 
[rish  members*  The  Senbr  United  Service 
is  the  cheapest,  probably  from  the  number  of 
absent  members,  and  the  practised  though 
liberal  economy  of  the  mess-table.  The 
vulgar  habit  of  associating  the  notion  of  gen- 
tility with  expense  is  invariaUy  discounte- 


nanced  at  these  establishments.  The  Duke 
of  Wellington  may  be  oAen  seen  at  the 
Senior  United  dining  on  a  joint ;  and  oo  one 
occasion,  when  he  was  cluuqged  fifteenpeuce 
instead  of  a  shilling  for  it,  he  bestirred  himeelf 
till  the  odd  direepence  was  struck  off.  The 
RM>tive  was  obvious  :  he  took  the  trouble  of 
objecting,  to  give  his  sanction  to  the  prin. 
ciple* 

The  objectioa  thi^  the  select  of  female 
society  is  caused  by  clubs  is  sufficieady 
refuted  by  the  facts :  In  the  first  pl»x^ 
female  society  ia  not  neglected  by  an^  wIm) 
are  capable  of  appreciating  it ;  and,  m  tbe 
second  place,  the  larger  clubs  are  notoriously 
deserted  from  nine  Inl  after  midia^t,  when 
Crockford's  begins  to  fill  again.  There  ii 
also  an  occasional  muster  of  whist^playen  at 
the  Travellers,  of  whom  Prince  Talleyrtnd, 
during  his  residence  in  London,  invariably 
made  one.  He  is  but  an  indi&rent  player, 
though  he  has  a  great  advantage  in  his  bn. 
perturbabiljty  <d  face*  It  was  a  deficieocy 
m  this  respect  that  made  the  late  Duke  of 
York  so  constant  a  loser.  His  face  was  a 
sort  of  index  to  his  hand,  and  his  friend  Sir 
Tbonrms  Stepney  used  to  tell  a  story  of  see- 
iBg  him  lose  a  rubber  of  three  hundred  gui- 
neas (they  were  playing  for  twenty-five^ 
nea  points  besides  the  bst)  by  simply  k>dung 
exceedingly  blank  on  taking  up  his  cards, 
which  encouraged  his  right  hand  adversary 
to  fines9e  upon  him  in  direct  defiance  of  tbe 
odds. 

It  is  a  fact  worth  recording,  that  the  Traf - 
eUers'  Club  originated  with  a  suggestion  of 
the  late  Lord  Londonderry.  He  promoted 
it  with  a  view  to  the  acconunodatioo  of  ibr- 
eigners  who,  when  properiy  recommeDdad, 
received  an  invitation  for  the  period  of  their 
stay.  At  most  of  the  other  dubs  fore^ 
ambassadors,  and  a  limited  number  of  otber 
foreignera  of  distinction,  are  also  admissibie 
without  contribution  for  the  same  period. 
The  liberality  of  the  Frankfort  CasoBO, 
where  any  member  may  introduce  as  maiiy 
stcangers  as  he  pleases,  could  not  be  knitated 
in  a  metropolis  like  London,  without  a  sacii- 
fice  on  the  part  of  the  contributing  roembevs 
greater  than  can  reasonably  be  expected  of 
them. 

Lord  B^n,  in  one  of  his  letters  fiom 
Italy,  mentions  the « Alfred'  as  an  agreeaVe 
evening  lounge  in  his  early  davs,  when,  be 
says,  his  schoolfeltow  Peel,  and  Uher  clever 
people,  were  in  the  habk  of  oomiog  there; 
but  the  « Alfred'  received  its  an^  de  grut 
from  a  well-known  story  ^rather  an  iadics- 
tion  than  a  cause  of  its  declme),  to  tbe  effe<^ 
that  Mr.  Canning,  whilst  in  the  zenith  of  bi> 
fame,  dropped  in  accidentally  at  a  heuseuiiii- 
ner  of  twelve  or  fourteen,  stayed  out  (be  even- 
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ing,  and  made  himself  remarkably  agreea- 
Ue-^-withont  any  one  of  the  party  suspecting 
who  he  was.  The  dignified  clergy,  who, 
with  the  higher  class  of  lawyers,  have  now 
migrated  to  the  '  Athenseum'  and  <  University' 
clubs,  formerly  mustered  in  such  force  at  the 
*  Alfred,'  that  Lord  Alvanlev,  on  being  ask- 
ed  in  the  bay  window  at « White's,'  whether 
he  was  stMl  a  member,  somewhat  irreverent- 
ly replied — *  Not  exactly :  I  stood  it  as  long 
as  I  could,  but  when  the  seventeenth  bishop 
was  proposed,  I  gave  in.  I  really  could  not 
enter  the  pi^tce  without  being  put  in  mind  of 
my  catechism*'  Sober-minded  people  may 
be  apt  to  think  this  formed  the  best  possible 
reason  for  his  lordship's  remaining  where  he 
was.  It  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say,  that 
the  presence  of  the  bishops  and  judges  is  uni- 
versally  regarded  as  an  unerring  test  of  the 
high  character  of  a  club. 

Miss  Berry's  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  ladies  and  oentlemen  passed  theb  time 
previously  to  the  mstitution  of  clubs,  confirms 
our  belief  that  the  ladies  knt  nothing  by 
them :  — 

*  The  taverns  and  coflfee-houses  supplied  the 
place  of  the  clubs  we  have  since  seen  esta- 
blished. Although  no  exclusive  subscription 
belonged  to  any  of  these,  we  find  by  the  ac- 
count which  Colley  Gibber  gives  of  his 
first  visit  to  Will's  in  Convent  Garden,  that  it 
required  an  introduction  to  this  society  not  to 
be  considered  as  an  impertinent  intruder. 
There  the  veteran  Dryden  had  long  presided 
over  all  the  acknowledged  wits  and  poets  of 
the  dav,  and  those  who  had  the  pretension  to 
be  reckoned  among  them.  The  politicians 
assembled  at  the  St  James's  coffee-house, 
from  whence  all  the«rticles  of  political  news 
in  the  first  <Tatlers'  are  dated.  The  learned 
frequented  the  Grecian  coffee-house  in  Deve- 
reux  Court  Locket's,  in  Grerard  Street,  Soho, 
and  Pontac's,  were  the  fashionable  taverns 
where  the  young  and  gav  met  to  dine :  and 
White's,  and  other  chocolate  houses,  seem  to 
have  been  the  resort  of  the  same  company  in 
the  morning.*  Three  o'clock,  or  at  latest  U)ur, 
w^s  the  dinmg  hour  of  the  most  fashionable 
persoas  in  London,  for  in  the  country  no  such 
fate  houre  have  been  adopted.  In  London, 
therefore,  soon  after  six,  the  men  began  to  as- 
semble at  the  coffee-house  they  frequented,  if 
they  were  not  setting  in  for  nard  drinking, 
which  seems  to  have  been  less  indulsed  m 
private  houses  than  in  taverns.  The  ladies 
made  visits  to  one  another,  which  it  must  be 
owned  was  a  much  less  waste  of  time  when 
considered  as  an  amusement  for  the  evening, 
than  now  as  being  a  morning  occupation.'t 


<^  It  is  remarkable  that  the  moming  loonfe  in 
the  bay  window  ia  etill  the  grand  attraction  at 
Whtte't. 
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It  thus  appears  that  the  evening  amuse- 
ments of  the  sexes  were  perfectly  distinct. 

Mr.  Walker  has  another  mode  of  account- 
ing for  this  assumed  neglect. 

*If  female  society  be  neslected,  it  is  not  ow- 
ing to  the  institution  of  clubs,  but  mcnre  proba- 
bly to  the  long  sittings  of  the  House  of^  Corn- 
noons,  and  to  the  want  of  easy  access  to  family 
circles.  For  the  most  part  female  society  is 
only  to  be  met  with  at  formal  and  laborious 
dinners,  and  over-crowded  and  frivolous  par- 
ties, attendance  on  the  latter  of  which  men  of 
sense  soon  find  out  to  be  a  nuisance  and  a  de- 
gradation. It  was  said  by  a  man  of  high 
rank,  large  fortune,  and  extraordinary  accom- 
plishments [Mr.  Walker  means  the  late  Earl 
of  Dudley,  we  believe,]  that  he  did  not  know  a 
single  house  in  London  where  he  could  ven- 
ture to  ask  for  a  cup  of  tea ;  and  though  this 
miffht  not  be  literally  true  it  argues  a  lament- 
able degree  of  restraint' 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  clubs,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  state,  that  the  account  given  of 
the  Cariton  Club  by,  a  northern  contemporaiy 
is  singulariy  adapted  to  midead.  That  cko 
is  no  more  a  political  onion  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  writer  osed  the  term,  than  Brookes'; 
which,  by  the  way,  has  been  brought  to  iSbe 
verge  of  ruin  by  its  politics.  We  allude  not 
merely  to  the  Alvanley  and  Raphael  affairs— 
which  are  bad  enough  in  all  conscience,  as 
tending  to  establish  the  passive  enduranoe 
of  un^ntlemanly  conduct,  in  consideration 
of  active  partizanship,  as  a  principle'— but  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  club  has  been  vul- 
garised by  recent  confiisions.  Sheridan  was 
black-balled  three  times  by  George  Selwyn 
because  his  father  had  been  upon  the  stage, 
and  he  only  got  in  at  last  through  a  ru$e  of 
Georae  the  Fourth,  (then  Prince  of  Wales) 
who  detained  his  adversary  in  conversation 
in  the  hall  whilst  the  balk>t  was  going  on. 
What  would  Greorge  Selwyn  say  to  some 
twenty  or  thirty  of  the  names  now  upon  the 
list !  The  Edinburgh  Review  is  pleased  to 
add  :  *  It  (the  Carlton)  is  no  mere  new  club 
established  fbr  the  social  meeting  of  gentlemen 
generally  professing  the  same  opinions,  like 
White's  or  Brooker.'*  As  regards  Brookes', 
our  cotemporary  is  right. 

It  would  be  strikingly  unjust  to  Mr.  Walk- 
er to  pass  over  his  political  papers,  mocst  of 
which  have  great  merit;  and  our  testimony 
to  this  efiect  will  be  allowed  to  be  unimpeach- 


land  and  France. — fiv  the  Editor  of  Madame  da 
Defflmd't  Letten.  JnnA  Part,  p.  979.  A  Second 
Part  hat  been  pabhibed,  and  makes  oe  only  the 
more  anziooa  for  a  third,  in  which  the  bad  eflbots 
of  the  late  Tevdutionaff  elMngee  on  society  in 
both  countries  might  be  tmat^ 
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able,  when  we  state,  thatoo  the  whole,  he  in- 
elines  rather  to  the  old  school  of  Whiggery, 
so  far  as  a  man  who  thinks  boldly  and  clearly 
for  himself  can  be  fairly  said  to  incline  to 
any  party.  He  begins  by  enumerating  three 
principles  of  government — ^the  democratic, 
the  ochlocratic,  and  the  oligarchic : — 

*  B^  the  democratic  principle,  I  mean  the 
principle  of  popular  goyemment  fitly  organ- 
ized. By  the  ochlocratic  principle,  I  mean 
the  principle  of  mob-government,  or  govern- 
ment by  too  large  masses.  By  the  oligarchic 
principle,  I  mean  the  principle  of  exclusive 

government,  or  government  by  too  few.  The 
emocratic  principle  is  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  English  government,  and  upon  Its 
emective  operation  depend  the  purity  and  vig- 
or of  the  body  politic.  This  principle  has  a 
tendency  in  two  different  directions,  and  con- 
stant watchfulness  and  skill  are  required  to 
preserve  it  in  its  full  force.  Unless  its  appli- 
cation is  varied  as  population  increases,  it  be- 
comes m  practice  either  oligarchical  or  och- 
locratical;  oligarchical,  for  instance,  in  the 
ancient  corpcmtions  of  thriving  towns,  and 
ochlocraticsLl  in  increasing  parities  with  open 
vestries.  The  oligarchic  principle  tends  to 
make  those  who  attain  power,  tenacious,  arbi- 
trary, and  corrupt ;  those  who  wish  for  it,  dis- 
contented and  envious,  and  the  rest  fatally  in- 
different.  Hence  our  long-standing  and  fierce 
party  struggles  on  questions  of  reform — hence 
the  ochlocratic  principle  so  slowly  called  into 
action,  and  hence  the  headlong  consequences ; 
all  of  which  evils  would  have  been  entirely 

Srevented  had  the  democratic  principle  been 
uly  kept,  or  put  in  operation. 
♦Ochlocracy  (which  is  derived  from  two 
Greek  words  si^ifying  mob-government)  is 
the  most  inauisitonal,  dictatorial,  and  dis- 
gusting of  all  governments,  and  its  tendency 
b  to  despotism  as  a  more  tolerable  form  of  ty- 
ranny, it  is^an  unwieldy  monster,  more  potent 
in  the  tail  than  in  the  head,  and  is  hardly  sti- 
mulated to  action  but  by  the  garbage  or  trash 
thrown  to  it  by  the  base  or  the  weiuL  for  their 
own  base  or  weak  purposes. 

But  the  pith  of  Mr.  Walker^s  political  opi- 
nions  is  to  oe  found  in  an  article  entitled  ♦  Re- 
form:'— 

*  Befcrnn  is  an  admirable  thing,  though  re- 
formers are  seldom  admirable  men,  either  in 
respect  to  their  motives,  or  to  the  means  they 
employ  to  obtain  their  ends.  They  are  ordi- 
narily overbearing,  rapacious,  and  inquisito- 
rial, perfectly  heedless  bow  much  suffering 
thev  cause  to  those  who  stand  in  their  way, 
andi  only  befriending  their  supporters  for  the 
sake  of  their  support.  They  are  d[iea  men  of 
profligate  habits,  whose  chi^  reason  for  busy- 
ing themselves  in  public  affairs  is  because  they 
are  afraid  to  look  into  their  own.  Their  real 
delight  is  in  pullin/  down  both  men  and  in- 
stitutions, -  ana  if  tney  could  help  it,  they 
would  never  raise  up  either  one  or  Uie  oUi- 


er.  When  they  do  so,  it  is  only  firom  opposi- 
tion, and  never  upon  sound  principles.  They 
delight  in  fhe  discomfiture  of  others,  and  take 
no  pleasure  in  any  one's  happiness.  With 
them  everything  is  abstract  and  eeneral,  ex- 
cept the  work  of  demolition,  and  thore  they 
will  enter  into  practical  detail  with  great  zest 
They  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  art  of  go- 
vernment, and  they  seldom  get  beyond  a  geo- 
oral  fitting  measure,  little  knowing,  and  not 
at  all  caring  whom  it  pinches.  As  Uieir  poli- 
cy  is  to  flatter  and  cajole  the  lowest,  they  re- 
ject whatever  is  high-minded  and  eenenras, 
and  seek  in  every  thing  to  debase  the  social 
standard.  They  are  to  the  many  what  cow- 
tiers  are  to  the  tew,  and  like  them  they  misre- 
present and  vilify  every  class  but  that  by 
which  they  hope  to  thrive.  They  are  vain 
and  self-sufficient,  and  think  they  tnoroughly 
know  what  they  have  neither  heads  nor  hearts 
to  ccnnprehend.  There  is  this  in  them  that  is 
disgustmg,  that  they  are  the  reverse  of  what 
they  profess,  and  they  are  the  more  daoger- 
ous,  because,  under  plausible  pretexts  and 
with  specious  be£[inninff&^  they  work  to  min. 
They  rise  into  notice  and  importance  firom  the 
pertinacious  clinging  to  abuse  of  men  often 
more  estimable  tlmn  themselves,  and  from  the 
inaction  of  those  who  content  themselves  with 
wishing  for  the  public  good,  instead  of  sacri- 
ficing a  portion  of  their  ease  in  order  to  secure 
it.  They  see  their  ends  but  indistinctly,  and 
they  are  regardless  of  the  means  by  which 
they  advance  to  them.  They  will  advocate 
the  cause  of  humanity  with  a  total  want  d 
feeling,  and  will  seek  to  establish  what  they 
call  purity,  by  corruption  and  intrigue.  Free- 
dom of  opinion  they  enforce  by  intimidatioo, 
and  uphold  the  cause  of  civil  and  reli^oos 
liberty  by  tyranny  and  oppression.  Nofliing 
could  exnibit  the  character  of  a  rrformer  Sf 
trade  more  strongly  than  the  attempt  to  over- 
haul the  pension  fist.  It  was  an  attempt  m- 
^uisitorial,  unfeeline,  and  unnecessary ;  aod 
its  object  was  to  inflame  and  gratify  the  bas- 
est passions  of  the  multitude.  The  amoont,  in 
a  national  pomt  of  view,  was  not  worth  think- 
ing of ;  as  a  precedent  it  had  lost  all  its  force, 
and  the  only  question  was,  whether  a  number 
of  unoffendmg  individuals  should  be  dragged 
before  the  public,  and  made  a  prey  to  uneasi- 
ness and  privation  for  the  mere  purpose  of 
CTatif^ing  malignity  and  prying  curiosity. 
In  something  the  same  spirit  was  the  attempt 
to  make  public  the  names  of  all  fbnd-holders 
above  a  certain  amount ;  and  as  a  specimen  of 
arbitrary  feeling,  there  cannot  be  a  better  than 
to  break  in  upon  the  sanctity  of  a  private 
dwelling  with  "  a  vigor  beyond  the  law." ' 

The  subject  of « the  thorough  organization 
of  self-government,'  which  Mr  Walker  pro- 
poses as  a  panacea  for  all  die  evils  of  the 
State,  is  pursued  through  several  Numbers, 
so  that  the  full  development  of  the  theoiy 
would  reouire  a  much  larger  space  than  we 
can  afford.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  to  say,  that 
the  principle  maintained  by  him  is  that  to 
whicji  M.  Toqueville,  in  his  admirable  wotIl 
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on  the  insdtutioDS  of  the  United  States,*  at- 
tributes the  greater  part  of  the  good  he  d». 
covers  in  them,  as  well  as  that  which  Ihe 
great  Geiman  jurist,  von  Savigny,  is  anxious 
to  preemrve  as  the  best  guarantee  for  patriot- 
isnuf  But  perhaps  we  shall  best  convey 
some  slight  notion  of  its  nature  by  stating 
that  it  is  especially  opposed  to  the  centraliza- 
tion  principle,  the  tendency  of  which,  as  we 
understand  it,  is  to  neutralize  and  eventually 
destroy  all  Ipcal  or  provincial  power  and  in- 
fluence of  any  kind  enjoyed  in  right  of  station 
or  property— (unpaid  magistrates  are  par- 
ticularly obnoxious  to  it)-^d  vest  the  entire 
administration,  local  as  well  as  general,  in 
regular  government  functionaries  or  boards 
of  salaried  commissioners  with  their  subor- 
dinates. There  may  be  instances  in  which 
centralization  is  necessary,  but  against  the 
unchecked  extension  of  the  principle  Mr. 
Walkar  earnestly  protests : — 

•  There  are  two  voices  inherent  in  the  cen- 
tralization principle,  which  are  quite  suffi- 
cient to  render  it  odious  to  all  true  Eng- 
Itthmen.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  necessa- 
rily create  a  tribe  of  subordinate  traders  in 
yovemment,  who,  with  whatever  English  feel- 
ings they  might  set  out,  must  from  the  nature 
of  things,  they  or  their  successors,  become 
arbitrary,  vexatious,  and  selfish.  In  the  se- 
cond, place,  as  it  would  deprive  the  citizens 
of  the  invigorating  moral  exercise  of  manae- 
ing  their  common  afihirs,  it  would  soon  justly 
expose  them  to  the  reproach  of  that  Roman 
emperor,  who,  to  certain  Grecian  deputies 
claimine  for  their  country  a  restoration  of 
politicar  privileges,  made  this  bitter  answer, 
••  The  Greeks  have  forgotten  how  to  be  free." 
.  Freedom,  like  health,  can  only  be  preserved 
by  exercise,  and  that  exercise  becomes  more 
necessary  as  a  nation  becomes  more  rich. 
The  inevitable  tendency  of  the  centralization 
principle,  like  the  ocblocratic,  though  more 
msiduously,  is  to  despotism.  The  first  is  the 
fitvorite  (» those  who  call  themselves  Lit)erals, 
and  the  last  of  the  Radicals.' 

Not  to  run  the  slightest  risk  of  suffer- 

,  ing  Mr.  Walker's  scheme  to  be  confounded 

with  any  absurdities  of  the  present  Cabinet, 

we  subjoin  the  passage  in  which  he  pointedly 

excludes  the  inference  : — 

*  The  ocblocratic,  or  mobprmciple,  though 
it  may  appear  to  be  founded  on  the  principle 
of  self-government,  is  virtucdly  the  reverse^ 
and  for  this  reason,  that  its  tendency  is  to 
throw  the  management  of  affiaurs  into  the 


*  *  De  U  Democratie  en  Amerique,'  vol.  i.  o.  ft. 
A  careful  stady  of  this  book  will  raffice  to  care 
any  thinking  man  of  repablicaninn,  if  any  thinking 
man  can  have  contracted  a  taste  for  H. 

t  Of  the  Vocation  of  oar  age  for  Legislation  and 
Jnrisprodenoe,'  sect  5. 


hands  of  a  few^and  thoeo  the  most  unworthy ; 
whilst  apathy  ana  disgust  keep  the  best  as 
much  alooff  as  if  thev  were  by  taw  excluded 
from  interference,  tlus  is  an  inevitable  result 
in  the  lon^  run.  It  is  Witnessed  continually  in 
ochlocratically  oirp;anized  parishes  and  corpo- 
rations, and  has>  from  the  first,  been  visible  in 
different  degrees  in  the  new  overgrown  par- 
liamentary constituencies.  The  excitement 
of  the  moment  is  producing  a  partiid  activity^ 
but  which  is  factitious,  and  not  essential. 
The  cumbrous  machinee  will  only  be  towed 
into  action  by  party  steamers,  in  the  shape  of 
clubs  and  associationsf  and,  in  ordinary  tunes, 
will  be  completely  water-lo£^;ed,  while  cor- 
ruption and  misrule  will  gradually  creep  in 
undisturbed.  It  will  require  fisir  more  states- 
man-like contrivances  to  draw  men  from 
their  business,  their  pleasure,  and  their  ease, 
and  induce  them  sufficiently  to  interest  them- 
selves in  public  af&irs  to  keep  public  affiurs 
in  their  proper  cour^.  The  spirit  of  party 
will  not  accomplish  this. 

*  Zealots  in  liberty  are  apt  to  suppose  that 
it  consists  entirely  in  independence  of  all  gov- 
ernment ;  that  is,  that  the  less  power  is  lod^ 
ed  with  ^vemment,  the  more  freedom  is  \m 
to  the  citizens.  But  the  most  perfect  state  of 
liberty  consists  in  th^  most  complete  security 
of  person  and  property,  not  only  fh>m  gov- 
ernment, but  from  individuals ;  and  ki  this 
point  of  view,  I  apprehend,  liberty  is  enjoyed 
to  fistr  greater  extent  in  Eneland  than  in  any 
other  country  in  the  world.  In  this  point  of 
view,  honesty  and  peaceable  behaviour  are 

essential  to  tne  enjoyment  of  liberty 

Whether  a  man  has  his  pocket  picked  by  a 
sharper,  or  by  an  oppressive  impost ;  whe^. 
er  his  plate  or  jewels  are  seized  by  an  order 
of  government,  or  are  carried  away  by  a 
house-breaker;  whether  his  estate  is  cleared 
of  its  game  by  the  king's  purveyor,  or  by  a 
gan^  of  poachers ;  or  whether  he  is  confined 
to  his  house  after  a  certain  hour  by  a  regula- 
tion of  police,  or  by  the  fear  of  being  robbed 
or  muraered, — in  neither  predicament  can  he 
be  said  to  enjoy  perfect  liberty,  which  con- 
sists in  security  of  person  and  property,  with- 
out molestation  or  restraint,  provided  there  is 
BO  molestation  or  restraint  of  others.  To  at- 
tain this  liberty,  strong  government  is  neces- 
sary, but  stron^^  without  being  vexatious,  and 
the  only  form  is  that  which,  m  the  true  spirit 
of  our  constitution,  consists  of  a  simple  su- 
preme government,  presiding  over  and  keep- 
mg  duly  organized  a  scale  of  self-govern- 
ments below  it.  It  is  by  moral  influence 
alone  that  liberty,  as  I  have  just  defined  it, 
can  be  secured,  and  it  is  onl3r  in  self-govem- 
m^its  that  the  proper  nKural  influence  exists. 
In  proportion  as  the  supreme  government 
takes  upon  itself  the  c<Hitrol  of  local  afiairs, 
apathy,  feebleness,  and  corruption  will  creep 
in,  and  our  increasing  wealth,  which  should 
prove  a  blessing,  will  only  hasten  cur  ruin.' 

We  shall  conclude  with  a  sentiment  in 
perfect  harmony  and  exact  unison  with  our 
own: —  „  ,___ _._ 
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«Ilike  comfortabte  generoui  times.  I 
loathe  the  hade,  malignant,  destroying  spirit 
now  in  the  ascendant,  chiUing  and  poisoning 
as  it  worlEs;  and  I  would  fhin  see  the  present 
age  of  calculation  and  economy  pass  away, 
to  be  socceeded  br  a  glorioos  one  of  high- 
minded  morals.  To  inspirit  the  rich,  to  en- 
rich the  industrious,  ana  to  ensure  a  sound 
and  brilliant  prosperity,  what  this  great  <XMm- 
try  wants,  is  not  a  sour  s3rstem  of  fMiring  and 
pullhig  down,  but  a  statesman-like  inlusion  of 
the  splendor  and  energies  of  war  into  the 
conduct  of  peace— the  same  prompt  and  libe- 
ral application  of  means  to  ends— the  same 
exchements  to  action— the  same  encoun^e- 
ments  to  those  who  serve  their  country.' 

Mr.  Walker  has  discontbued  his  labors 
during  a  brief  interval,  but  he  promises  to 
resume  them  within  a  month  or  two,  and  we 
shall  then  be  most  happy  to  renew  our  ac- 
quaintance with  the  *  Original*  We  now 
take  leave  of  him  with  the  sincerest  feelings 
of  reelect* 


Art.  Vin. — Drama$.    By  Joanna  BailUe. 
3  vols.  8vo^     London.     1886. 

Ths  name  of  Joanna  BaiUie  commands  at- 
tention  from  all  true  lovers  of  dramatic  poet- 
ry. No  femaie,  we  assert  without  scruple, 
has  ever  struck  at  once  into  so  high  a  vein 
of  poetry,  or  obtained  so  much  success  in  the 
noblest  and  most  consummate  branch  of  poetic 
composition-— the  tragic  drama.  We  are 
not  old  enough  to  remember  the  sensation 
caused  by  the  first  anonymous  appearance 
of  the  •  Plays  on  the  Passions,'  but  we  have 
often  heard  it  described  ;  the  curiosity  ex- 
cited  in  the  literary  circle,  which  was  then 
much  more  narrow  and  concentrated  than  at 
present ;  the  incredulity  with  which  the  first 
rumor  that  these  vigorous  and  original  com- 
potttions  came  from  a  female  hand,  was  re- 
ceived; and  tfie  astonishment,  when,  after 
all  die  ladies  who  then  enjoyed  any  literary 
celebrity  had  been  tried  and  found  totally 
wanting  in  the  splendid  faculties  developed 
in  tliose  dramas,  they  were  acknowledged 
1^  a  gentle,  quiet,  and  retiring  youn^  woman, 
whose  most  intimate  friends,  we  beheve,  had 
never  suspected  her  extraordinaTy  powers. 

There  may  have  been  some  national  pride, 
and  dome  personal  feeling  of  regard  in  the 
high-toned  praise  award^  to  the  ^  bold  en- 
chantress '  m  one  of  Sir  Walter  Scott*s  ear- 
her  poems : — 

*  Till  Avon's  swans— while  rung  the  grove 
With  Montfort's  hate,  and  Basil's  k)ve  !— 
Awakening  at  the  inspired  strain, 
Deem'd  their  own  Shakspeare  lived  agaui !' 


Yet  not  only  must  die  peculiar  excdlsDoe 
of  her  trageifies,  bat  the  slate  of  BuriiA 
dramatic  literature  at  the  time  whenuiey 
made  tiieir  appearance,  be  taken  into  the 
account,  when  we  would  appreciate  the  f». 
nius  of  Joanna  BaiUie  At  any  tnne  ds 
must  have  commanded  hWi  admiration  ly 
her  masculine  vigor  both  of  conccptioo  and 
language  tempeiHMl  with  feminine  grace  and 
tendemesa;  l^  the  bold  grappling  withthe 
strongest  passions  of  human  nature ;  by  the 
fearless  confidence  in  her  own  invetitkn  in 
the  construction  and  developenient  of  her 
plots  ;  by  the  cooifkknt,  and  frequently  roc 
cessful,  attempt  to  give  charctor  to  ail  tte 
inferior  incidents  and  personages  offaerjfi» 
ma ;  by  the  language,  if  not  idways  perfeet* 
ly  pure  or  free  fcom  inversion,  yet  in  ih 
simpler  flow,  as  well  as  in  its  imageiy,  peca. 
liarfy  her  own  ;  even  by  die  versftcatioa, 
which  shook  off  at  once  the  artificial  tnd 
monotonous  stateliness  in  iduch  Eiq^ 
trag^ly  had  spoken  since  die  days  of  Rowe. 
But,  when  these  dramas  first  fiusli^  acn» 
the  poetic  atmosphere — what  was,  what  had 
k^  been  the  st^te  of  the  Ed^  tragic 
drama?  We  are  unwilling  to  disturb  ^ 
slumbers  of  the  dead  :  U;  as  Ariosto  imapa. 
ed,  there  be  a  limbo  in  the  heavenly  regiooi 
for  things  lost  on  earth,  we  cannot  suppoae 
that  the  tragic  writers  of  that  age  can  be 
much  nearer  to  the  sun,  or  inhabit  a  more 
genisJ  chmate  than  the  planet  Saturn. .  If 
these  worlis  were  yet  on  earth  we  should 
recommend  a  consignment  in  the  next  Arc&c 
expedition  ;  they  woukl,  no  doubt,  be  lery 
stirring  and  effective  translated  into  the  Bi- 
quimaux  tongue.  Seriously  speaking,  when 
Miss  BaiUie  first  wrote,  the  drama,  tbrougb- 
out  Europe,  seemed  expiring,  never  to  rcTiie. 
Voltaire  had  k>ng  exhaue^  himself  iohs 
Zaire,  his  MahcHoet,  and  his  Tanciede. 
Alfieri,  if  aity  of  hb  dramas  had  been  pol. 
lished,  had  not  been  heard  of  m  diis  oooitij- 
Schiller,  if  known,  was  known  only  bf^ 
earlier  and  wilder  plays.  In  England,^ 
only  tragedy  of  vigor  and  wiginality  (Iw« 
race  Walpole's  Mysterious  ttether)  was  in- 
terdicted from  the  theatre,  and  mdced  fm 
the  library  of  more  scrupulous  readers,  by 
the  repulsive  nature  of  the  subject,  in  o«r 
opink>n  rendered  more  revolting  bv  the  diB' 
conception  of  the  author.  Walpole  imijpB- 
ed  that  he  made  the  horrible  crime,  on  whicb 
his  tragedy  was  founded,  less  improbable,  of 
representing  it  as  perpetraled  ^  ^  ^ 
when  the  mother's  mind  was  unhinged  by*« 
rwent  loss  of  her  husband.  To  the  cahner 
reason  this  might  be  true,  but  tragedy  ap- 
peals not  to  the  reason,  but  to  the  moral  9»« 
timent;  perhaps  metaphysically  rig^  "^ 
was  dramatKaUy  wrong  in  this  tot  ooQcep- 
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tion  of  his  plot  Aioeng  the  other  serious 
dramas  of  this  period^  Dou^as  alone,  from 
the  romantic  interest  of  the  story,  and  the 
opportunity  for  fine  acting  in  the  part  of 
Lady  Randolph,  maintains  its  place  on  the 
sta^.  The  jrest,  monotonous  alike  in  plot, 
in  characteTf  in  language^  in  versification, 
are  perhaps  best  km>wn  by  Sheridan's  ho- 
morous  satire  in  the  Critic,  which  is  no  less 
true  than  it  is  comic* 

From  this  thraldom  English  dramatic  po- 
etry  was    at  once  emancipated,  and  by  a 
young  and  meek  woman.     It  cannot  be  de* 
nied  that,  notwithstanding  her  manly  tone  of 
originality  both  in  thought  and  expression, 
the  influence  of  her  sex  is  still  manifest  in 
the  worims  of  Miss  BaiUie.     Her  range,  both 
of  events,  and  of  the  passions  which  she  ex- 
hibits in  their  fiercer  workings,  is  in  some 
degree  fimited ;  and  no  female  writer  ever 
miboiitted  to  these  natural  restrictions  with 
so  nuich  dignity  and  grace  as  Joanna  Baillie. 
There  is  none  of  that  artificial  prudery  and 
delicacy  which  is  ever  watching  itself  lest  it 
should  be  betrayed  into  indecorous  warmth, 
lest  passion  should  break  through  the  rigid 
boundaries  of  propriety :  it  is  ti^  inborn  and 
native  nxsdesty  of  a  pure  mind,  too  virtuous 
to  condescend  to  the  display  of  virtue,  too 
inwardly  sensitive  of  the  becoming  to  parade 
any  studied  and  lastidious  nicety.   Through- 
out Miss  Baillie's  writings  there  is  the  con- 
stant charm  of  a  simplicity  of  character 
which  disdains  to  strain  after  efiect.     This 
straining,  we  are  ahnost  ungallant  enough  to 
say,  is  the  common  huk  of  female  writers. 
She  never  labors  to  produce  stronger  emo- 
tion than  naturally  arises  out  of  the  incident ; 
her  tenderness  (and  in  the  expression  of  the 
softer  aflections  she  is  often  a  consummate 
mastress)  never  degenerates  into  sentimental, 
iiy ;  her  playfulnefl»— the  innocent  and  cheer- 
ful coquetry  with  which  she  delists  in  enli- 
vening her  younger  female  characters — ^is 
etsy  and  unstudied ;   her  moral  sentiments 
arise  naturally  out  of  her  situations ;  these 
are  never  pompously  enunciated^  as  though 
they  were  philosophical  discoveries :  always 
on  the  side  of  virtue,  she  does  not  think  it 
necessary  to  lecture  upon  it.     She  lays  out 
all  her  strength  in  being  a  powerful  and 
pleasing  dramatist,  but  never  ventures  out  of 
her  own  province.      Even  her  religion  is  in 
the  same  auiet  and  harmonious  tone — the 
motive  is  always  in  its  place — and  the  feel- 
ing, when  it  necessarily  finds  its  way  into  the 
hnguage,  is  as  easy  and  unaffected  as  the 
rest ;  it  has  the  force  and  authority  of  per- 
feet  sincerity  ;  it  is  more  impressive,  because 
it  makes  no  di^lay* 

Still,  highly  as  this  kind  of  native  feminine 
sense  of  propriety  enhances,  in  some  respects, 


our  admiration  of  Miss  BaiUie's  works,  it  con- 
fines her  within  a  narrower  sphere  of  poetic 
conception.  She  cannot — ^it  is  contrary  to 
her  nature— -assert  perfect  freedom  in  rang* 
ing  throufirh  all  the  infinite  varieties  of  human 
nature,  which  form  the  great  and  inexhausti- 
ble treasure-house  for  tragic  poetry.  There 
a#e  some  of  its  darker  and  more  retired 
cells  which  are  closed  against  her.  There 
are  passions  which  she  must  develope  with  a 
trembling  hand.  Among  the  most  singular 
endowments  indeed  of  our  nature,  is  the  pow- 
er possessed  by  minds  of  true  genius  of^em- 
boayin^  passions  utterly  foreign  to  their  own 
disposition;  of  passing,  as  it  were,  into  the 
persons  of  others,  and  expressing  the  genu- 
me  language  of  grief,  which  they  never  felt» 
of  jealousy,  to  wUch  they  have  never  been 
subject,  of  ambition,  which  has  no  real  hold 
upon  their  hearts*  How  is  the  hnk-boy  in 
the  street — who  rose  by  degrees  into  an  ac- 
tor of  no  very  splendid  success,  whose 
knowledge  of  human  nature  was  obtained  in 
his  disoraeriy  frolics  in  Warwickshire,  in  the 
streets  of  then  circumscribed  London,  or  the 
convivial  meetings  at  the  Mitre,  periwps  occa- 
sionally in  the  hospitable  halls  of  Lord 
Southampton — ^how  is  this  Proteus  of  the  im- 
agination by  turns  the  delicate  maiden,  the 
haughty  Roman,  the  blood-stained  usurper, 
the  misanthropic  Athenian,  the  blind  old  ban- 
ished  King,  Miranda,  and  Coriolanua,  and 
Macbeth,  and  Timon,  and  Lear?  Of  aU 
passions,  hatred,  we  venture  to  assert,  is  that 
which  is  most  ppposite  to  the  nature  of  Jo- 
anna Baillie.  It  is  a  feeling  with  which  it  is 
impossible  that  experience  should  have  given 
her  the  slightest  acquaiptance ;  yet  with 
what  terrific  enerey,  with  what  awful  truth, 
has  she  developea  its  secret  workings,  its 
subtle  irritabDity,  its  intense  madness !  Still, 
though  thus  possessing  a  command  over  emo- 
tions so  totally  alien  fiom  her  own  disposi- 
tion— ^with  such  an  intuitive  perception  of 
the  manner  in  which  certain  events  would 
work  on  minds  of  the  most  strange  and  pe- 
culiar temperament — able  to  plaoe  the  per- 
sons  of  her  drama  in  the  most  trying  situa- 
tions, and  to  make  them  act  and  speak  with 
the  force  and  truth  of  nature-^  woman 
there  yet  appear  some  limitations  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  tnis  wonderful  and  comprehensive 
faculty.  There  are  depths  in  the  human 
heart  which  her  imaginatk>n  must  shrink 
from  exploring — not  those  alone  which  the 
sense  of  propriety  would  interdict,  but  the 
agitations  of  some  of  the  fiercer  and  more 
stormy  emotions,  the  concentrated  vehe^ 
mence,  the  whirlwind  of  certain  passions-— 
at  least  in  their  strongest  development. 

Above  all,  some  hunger  acquaintance  with 
human  life  seems  essentud  to  that  infinije^- 
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liety  of  incident,  that  rich  multiplicity  of 
character,  which  belongs  to  Shakspeare  and 
his  school.  It  is  singular  how  many  of  Miss 
Baillie's  plays—especially  in  the  volumes 
before  us — turn  on  the  crime  of  murder;  it 
is  with  her  the  great  source  of  strong  emo- 
tion— ^her  tragic  Decalogue  seems  confined 
to  the  sixth  commandment.  The  conscious- 
ness of  the  power  with  which  she  portrays 
the  irresolution,  the  terror,  the  agony,  the 
desperate  frenzy,  before  the  *  first  commis- 
sion of  the  horrid  act' — ^the  remorse,  the 
prostration  of  spirit,  the  deep  ineradicable 
despondency,  after  the  perpetration  of  the 
crime — has  been  no  doubt  the  overpower- 
ing temptation  to  the  authoress,  and  may  be 
admitted  as  ample  justification  to  the  reader, 
for  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  same  sort 
of  interest.  We  mention  the  ftict  merely 
in  illustration  of  our  position  as  to  the  some- 
what  limited  means  of  agitating  and  harrow- 
ing the  mind,  at  the  command  even  of  so 
great  a  female  writer  as  Miss  Baiilie.  There 
are  two  points,  however,  which  must  be  re- 
membered in  the  course  of  these  observations. 
We  are  comparing  Miss  Baiilie — ^when  we 
speak  of  the  wider  ran^  of  character  and  inci- 
dent, the  greater  freedom  and  boldness  with 
which  every  phase  of  human  life  is  exhibited, 
the  fearless  energy,  the  unshrinking  fidelity, 
with  which  evenr  fierce  and  tumultuous  emo- 
tion, which  thnlls  and  rends  the  heart  of 
man,  is  exhibited,  the  infinite  diversity  widi 
which  every  scene  of  many-colored  life  is 
drawn — with  Shakspeare  and  the  school  of 
Shakspeare.  Mrs.  Baillie's  plays  were  in- 
deed written  before  the  admutition  of  these 
latter  splendid  writers,  which  has  operated 
so  powerfiiUy  on  most  of  the  other  success- 
ftd  dramatists  of  the  present  day,  had  been 
revived;  there  are  no  indications  in  her 
writings  of  familiarity  with  the  works  of 
Massinger,  Ford,  or  Fletcher.  It  is  only  as 
contrasted  with  this  inimitable  race  of  Poets 
that  we  find  some  want  of  variety  in  her 
conceptions,  of  copiousness  in  her  language 
— ^we  must  add,  as  no  less  certain  indications 
of  a  female  hand,  with  all  the  force  and  pic- 
turesqueness  of  her  style,  occasionally  tfie 
most  whimsical  inaccuracy,  and  anything 
rather  than  the  correctness  of  a  well-educat. 
ed  scholar. 

But  there  is  another  consideration,  which 
we  must  never  lose  sight  of  in  e9timating  the 
powers  and  the  fblness  of  Miss  Baillie's  im- 
agination: ah6  has  ahnost  always  trusted 
entirely  to  her  own  invention  for  the  concep- 
tion both  of  her  plot  and  of  her  characters. 
Except  Constantino  Palseolo^us,  we  do  not 
remember  any  one  of  her  plays  which  she 
has  foahded  upon  history ;  nor  has  she,  like 
our  old  dramatists,  or  even  the  prince  of  our 


dramatists,  freely  laid  under  contribotioQ  the 
novel,  the  poem,  the  chronicler, the  older  play, 
whatever  could  furnish  a  background  ready 
sketched  out  for  the  introduction  of  their  own 
groupes  of  figures.  No  dramatist  has  bor. 
rowcKi  so  little :  we  do  not  presume  to  Ten- 
ture  within  the  sanctuary  of  her  study,  bat 
few  writers  cocdd  be  proved  out  of  their  own 
works  to  have  read  so  little  as  Miss  BailHe. 
In  short,  the  wonder  is  not  that  a  femak, 
and  a  female  placed"  aloof  by  her  own  vir 
tues  and  her  position  of  life  from  the  midbr. 
tunes,  the  miseries,  the  follies,  the  vices,  which 
sometimes  unhappily  and  fktaDy  forailiaraa 
her  sex  with  the  more  stirring  varieties  of  ho. 
man  life,  which  occasionally  give  evea  them 
a  melancholy  acquaintance  with,  if  not  aa 
experience  of,  the  workings  and  the  efiects 
of  the  most  violent  passions — die  manreUoos 
part  of  her  compositions  is  not  that  sudi  a 
female  should  not  have  done  more,  but  rath- 
er that  she  should  have  done  so  much.  We 
will  only  appeal  farther  in  favor  of  our  posi. 
tion  to  the  manner  in  which  Miss  Baiilie  has 
usually  drawn  her  own  sex.  If  we  except 
the  proud  Elburga  in  Ethwald,  and  Annabel 
in  the  play  of  Witchcraft,  in  the  collection 
before  us,  fa  character  we  think  very  imper. 
fectly  and  oy  no  means  pleasingly  develop- 
ed,)  her  females  are  never  under  the  inflo- 
ence  of  bad  or  even  violent  emotions.  TIkj 
are  sometimes  invested  with  a  kind  of  ideal 
dignity,  a  superiority  to  all  the  ordinary 
weaknesses  of  their  sex,  or  even  of  their 
nature,  like  Jane  de  Montfort ;  we  may  per. 
haps  add  Valeria  in  Constantine  Palaeoiogns. 
But  ahnost  invariably  they  are  gentle,  mod* 
est,  afiecdonate  ;  loving,  but  with  a  pure,  t 
holy,  and  a  tempered  passion.  She  delighti 
in  a  kind  of  meek  cheerfulness  of  disposi- 
tion, an  innocent  gaiety  of  heart ;  but  mod- 
esty  and  the  sense  of  duty  are  constantly 
softening  off  and  subdumg  the  inward  pas- 
sions; the  authoress  is  chary  of  die  dignity, 
the  modesty  of  her  sex ;  she  treats  it  inth  t 
kind  of  reverential  and  sisteriy  respect;  bar 
fbmales  are  not  looked  upon,  as  Shak^eaie 
beautHWly  says  of  his  own  Isabella,— 

*  like  things  endcyed  and  sainted'— 

but  they  are  never  desecrated  by  real  guilt. 
It  may  be  said,  that  in  this  respect  she  has 
done  no  more  than  the  manly  taste  and  feel- 
ing of  her  ffreat  master  did  before  ber:  to 
one  Lady  Macbeth  we  have  Miranda  and 
Imogene,  Ophelia,  and  Desdemona,  and  Isa- 
bella, Portia,  and  Volumnia,  and  Constance, 
and  Catharine  of  Arragon.  Still  we  mmt 
be  permitted  to  recognise  the  personality  of 
the  authoress  m  this  peculiar  charactenstic 
of  her  dramas.  Miss  Baiilie,  we  are  sore, 
wiU  pardon  us  if  we  condder  her  still  a  wo- 
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man,  since  we  most  unfeignedly  eoteem  lier 
as  equaUed  by  none  of  hor  own  sei,  in  any 
age  and  country,  in  the  powers  which  sfaie 
has  displayed  throughout  the  nxMrt  difficult, 
as  well  as  the  noblest  walk  of  poetic  genius. 
It  is  time,  however,  that  we  pass  to  the 
more  immediate  consideration  of  her  present 
publication.     It  is  remarkaUe,  that  in  seve- 
ral plays  contained  in  these  volumes  we  find 
her  peculiariv  strong  in  that  part  in  which  we 
cannot  but  admit  the  deficiency  of  her  former 
dramas.     Beautifiil  as  these  were  as  rsodtfi^, 
they  were  scarcely  acting  plays ;  they  were 
wanting  in  that  suspended,  that  stirring  inter- 
est, which  awakens  and  rivets  the  attention 
of  an  audience ;  they  had  not  enough  dnu 
matic  effect  constantly  to  revive  andquicken 
the  failing  emotions  of  hearers.     With  the 
exception  of  the  Famfly  Legend,  they  were 
never,  we  believe,  brought  upon  the  stage — 
at  least  repeated.     De   Montfqrt  was  pro- 
duced at  its  first  aji^eanuice,  hut  without 
success.     It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  its 
failure.     De  Montfprt  is  peculiarly  deficient 
in  that  varied  and  vivid  incident  which  alone 
commands  the  attention  pf  a  vast  and  crowd- 
ed  theatre.    It  consists  in  the  development 
of  one  character  igider  the  influence  qf  a 
pasfflon,  however  described  with  tremendous 
force,  vet  the  ra^  repulsive,  the  most  re- 
mote Mom  our  common  sympathies,  to  which 
human  nature  is  sqbject     Yfe  inqlii^ei  to  the 
opinion,  that  in  the  original  design  of  the 
Plays  on  the  Passqns,  Miss  Baillie  pqt  ui^ne- 
cessary  trammels  on  her  own  genius ;   in- 
stead of  surrendering  herself  tq  t^c^t  fiee  and 
unbounded  inspiration  which  seizes  every 
event  as  it  unfolds  itself,  and  all  the  mingling 
and  crossixig  and  conflicting  of  yariqiis  mo- 
tives and  feelings,  which  form  the  reality  of 
life,  she  set  henek  as  it  were  a  task.     Her 
master  passion,  in  Pope's  words, — 

*  Like  Asron'BMrpeat  fifa^qwed  op  the  nHU 

It  thus  gave  a  Hind  of  monotony  to  the  whole 
design,  which  was  especially  the  case  in  the 
delineation  of  the  n^  unan^able  of  all  hu- 
man  feelings.  De  Mqntfqrt  was  the  qne 
dark  fi^rure  on  the  wide  canvass }  instinct,  in- 
deed, with  all  the  sombre  grandeur  of  Spag- 
nolet,  but  stfll  insufficient  to  occupy  or  to 

C  life  to  the  whole  space*  The  noble 
y  Jane  is  described  rather  than  set  in 
action ;  when  she  speaks,  she  speaks  most 
nobly,  but  she  has  littie  to  do  with  the  plot ; 
the  supposed  pretensions  of  Rezenvelt  to  her 
hand  goad  the  moody  mind  of  De  Montfort 
to  more  fiirious  madness,  but  still  she  stands 
abo(  as  it  were,  in  her  dignity,  from  the  ge. 
neral  business  of  the  scene.  We  have  al. 
ways  thought  that,  if  we  could  select  our  own 
peiformers  and  our  own  audience,  Basil 
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be  made  one  of  the  most 
of  scenic  exhibitbns.  We  must,  however, 
previously  imbue  a  whole  company  of  pro- 
fessional performers  with  that  high  renne« 
ment,  that  gentiemanl^r  bearing,  scarcely 
ever  attained  in  perfection  in  our  day  but 
by  the  Eemble  mmily ;  or  we  must  impart 
the  ease  and  practised  powers  of  represen- 
tation, possessed  only  by  professional  ac- 
tors, or  to  some  of  our  distinguished  ama- 
teurs. Above  all,  we  must  command  an 
aristocratical  audience— our  readers  will  do 
us  the  justice  to  suppose  tl^at  we  do  not 
mean  the  vulgar  aristocracy  qf  birth  or 
wealth— rhut  thst  of  hij^  and  cultivated  minds, 
of  feelings  open  to  all  nqhle  and  generous 
sentiments,  and  keenly  alive  (e  die  subtlest 
workings  of  delicacy  aQd  honor.  For  the 
whole  conception,  the  language  itself  of  Basil 
is  too  highly  toned,  too  chivalrous,  too  finely 
romantic  to  catch  the  popular  ear  in  a  mo- 
dem theatre ;  the  least  coarseness  in  the  ex- 
ecution would  mar  its  etkct  on  the  more  re- 
fined part  of  the  audience,  while  the  touches 
would  be  too  soft  and  evanescent  to  fix  die 
attention  of  those  who  demand  stronger  ex- 
citement. The  total  absence  of  noise,  and 
bqstie,  aqd  e^^ct,  wquld  disappoint  all  who 
are  of  less  imagmative,  more  imperfectly  cul- 
tivated temperament,  and  who  mdeed  would 
have  the  besit  Qxcuse  fqr  their  wai^t  of  power 
to  apppeciate  the  finer  beauties  of  poetry,  in 
the  distance  by  which  its  machinery  is  divid- 
ed from  their  sight,  and  the  indisdnctness 
with  which,  in  the  remoter  parts  of  our  large 
theatres,  its  language  is  conveyed  to  thdr 
ears. 

The  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  se- 
veral of  the  dramas  contained  in  tiiese  vol- 
umes is,  as  ^  have  said,  that  they  excel  ia 
that  one  ffreat  point  in  ^Hiich  Miss  Baillie's 
former  luays  were  wanting.  In  these  vol- 
umes, Henriquez  and  the  Separation,  and  in 
rather  an  inferior  class  the  Homicide,  are 
acting  plays  of  the  highest  order.  As  poems 
they  do  not  perhaps  equal,  but  as  dramas 
they  fer  surpass  her  former  worics.  We 
cannqt  select  scattered  passages  of  equal 
beauty  with  some  of  the  single  scenes  inBa* 
sil  and  Ethwald, — tiie  one  exquisitely  pathe- 
tic part  of  Rayner ;  or  Mahomet,  or  Con- 
stantine  Palseologus,  listening  to  the  mur- 
murs of  the  slumteri^g  and  mei  city.  But 
for  deep,  for  riveting,  for  absorbing  interest 
of  plot,  for  the  simple  and  inartificial,  yet 
most  skilfiil,  subordination  of  all  the  incidents 
to  die  main  impression, — that  single  unity, 
which  is  worthy  of  preservation,  and,  in  feet, 
b  alone  preserved  by  mat  dramatists, — ^for 
opportumties,  above  all,  of  displaying  the 
powers  of  great  actora,  we  have  read  noth- 
ing finr  some  tin^e  ij^uch,  in  qur  estimation, 
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promises  so  hig^y  for  theatric  representation 
as  these  dramas. 

To  commence  our  task  with  something  of 
regularity,  we  must  express  our  regret  that 
the  tragedy  of  Romiero  is  placed  in  the  van, 
as  it  were,  of  the  present  puhlication.     It  is, 
in  our  opinion,  the  play  the  least  happily  con- 
ceived, and  the  least  effectively  executed  in 
the  whole  series.     It  is  intended  to  illustrate 
the  passion  of  jealousy.     But  Miss  Baillie 
has  not,  we  thmk,  quite  clearly  perceived 
that  the  passion  of  jealousy  may  co-exist  with 
the  noblest  qualities  of  our  nature.     It  may 
madden  the  high  honor  of  man  into  vindic< 
tiveness ;  it  may  turn  the  milk  of  woman's 
kindness  into  gall ;  the  more  intense  the  other 
feelinffs,  valor,  generosity,  love,  the  more 
drcAcuul  will  be  5ie  state  of  that  mind  when 
those  feelings  are  outraged  and  wrought  into 
wild  and  undisceming  £renzy  by  this  over- 
powering feeling.     But  ajeaiaus  disposition, 
and  such  seems  that  of  Romiero,  is  some- 
\     thing  in  itself  mean  and  degrading;  it  is  al- 
^    most  impossible  to  make  it  assume  that  dig- 
nity which  is  necessary  to  high  tragic  inter- 
est.    Look  to  the  great  commentator  on  hu- 
man life,  the  master  who  possessed  the  key 
to  the  heart  of  man.     Omello  is  anything 
rather  than  a  jealous  character ;  his  inflam- 
mable  nature,  once  kindled,  bums  with  the 
most  desolating  fury ;  the  Moorish  blood  boils 
at  once  to  the  fiercest  fever-heat ;  but  it  re- 
quires  all  the  devilish  art  of  lago  to  work  him 
up  to  madness ;  and  even  then  it  is  indigna- 
tion, it  is  stem  resentment  at  the  abuse  of 
his  passionate  and  confiding  nature,  the  feel- 
ing of  his  utter  desolation,  that  <  where  he 
had  gamered  up  his  heart,'  he  should  be 
robb^  of  his  one  hoarded  treasure,  Desde- 
roona's  love ; — ^it  is  revenge  against  her,  not 
hatred  against  Cassio,  which  is  the  predomi- 
nant,  the  absorbing  feeling,  and  prepares  us 
for  the  harrowing  catastrophe.    On  the  other 
hand,  Leontes,  in  the  Winter's  Tale,  in  whom 
jealousy  lies,  as  it  were,  in  the  constitutional 
temperament,  is  no  doubt  somewhat  digni- 
fied to  our  imagination  by  his  kingly  rank. 
But  Leontes  is  not  made  the  hero  of  a  tra- 
gedy.   Had  he  murdered  Hermione  with  his 
own  hand,  the  effect  upon  the  mind  would 
have  been  revolting  rather  than  terrific.    So 
Romiero,  who  is  determined  to  find  his  wife 
dishonored,  and,  when  one  cause  of  suspi- 
cion is  removed,  instantly  grasps  at  another, 
awakens  no  generous  sympathy;  he  would 
be  detestable  if  he  were  not  despicable ;  the 
skill  and  vigor  of  the  authoress  have  been 
lavished  in  vain,  in  the  attempt  to  dignify  the 
character,  or  to  reconcile  the  mind  to  tlie  fa- 
tal catastrophe.     We  have  not  been  wrought 
up  to  murder-pitch — the  scene  of  bloodshed 
finds  us  cold  and  passive. 


We  pass  on  with  eager  haste  to  Hennqoez, 
a  work  of  a  &r  higher  order.  It  is  equally 
happy  in  conception  and  in  executicHL— 
In  the  enthralling  interest  of  the  plot,  and 
the  skilful  development  of  character  aad 
of  action,  it  surpasses  all  Miss  Baillie's  ea^ 
lier  and  perhaps  more  poetic  dranoas.  Hen. 
riquez  turns  also  upon  the  passion  of  jeal- 
ousy, but  it  is  jealousy  forced  by  strong  and 
pregnant  circumstances  upon  a  generous  and 
confiding  spirit.  Henriquez  at  first  rejects 
with  scomful  disdain  the  imputatioa  on  tbe 
honor  of  his  wife,  and  thus  enlists  in  hia  fa- 
vor all  those  emotions  of  compaBsion  aDd 
sympathy  which  we  refuse  to  the  roan  of  a 
suspicious  temper.  In  the  jeakHis  dispoatioo 
there  is  a  want  of  self.re^>ect,  and  wberethat 
is  wanting  no  one  commands  the  respect  of 
others.  Henriquez  commands  and  recdYes 
both.  The  first  act  of  this  tragedy  is  occo. 
pied  in  the  gradual  working  up  of  Henriquez 
to  this  passion  so  foreign  to  ms  nature,  aDd 
pertiaps  for  that  very  reason,  when  once  ex. 
cited,  becoming  a  temporary,  an  UDContiol. 
lable  madness. 

Henri(^uez,  the  favorite  general  of  the  King 
Alonzo,  IS  returning  in  triumph  from  the 
Moors  into  the  bosom  of  his  family.  He  s 
met,  as  it  were,  on  the  threshold  of  his  ca^ 
by  suspicious  circumstances,  which  he  dis- 
misses with  contempt.  GraduaDy  tbw  thick. 
en  and  darken  around  him.  He  finds,  at 
length,  that  the  object  of  all  that  suspicioD, 
his  dearest  firiend  Don  Juen,  whom  he  tn^ 
p<»ed  from  his  own  letter  to  be  at  his  *oin 
northern  seat,'  at  a  considerable  distance, » 
to  be  at  ni^tfall  at  a  *private  door  to  tbe 
grove.  In  his  paroxysm  he  fiercely  «• 
claims— 

•  Night  fall*  on  some  who  never  see  themflW.' 

There  may  be  readers  who  wiD  consider, 
after  all,  that  these  circumstances  are  not 
quite  damning  and  conclusive  enough  to  >c* 
count  for  the  desperate  deed  of  Heniiqao. 
The  plot  may  be  Aought  not  worked  up  to 
suflicient  art  and  preparatwn  for  the  dut  ca- 
tastrophe. Our  objection,  if  we  shouw  ^ 
ture  to  suggest  one,  would  be  of  a  different 
nature.  It  is  a  canon  of  great  «"P°^ 
in  tragic  writing,  that  whatever  <^"^  ? 
an  appalling  and  guilty  close,  should  flow  di. 
rectly  from  the  wHl  of  some  of  the  pcrwna' 
ges  in  the  drama.  Our  moral  sense  requu^ 
as  it  were,  some  victim  on  which  to  ^"^^ 
just  indignation.  Where  a  generous  spn* 
perverted,  and  ahnost  excusably  per^®^ 
into  crime— where  the  very  noblest  qu^^ 
of  his  being  are  abused,  as  in  those  of »  ' 
riquez,  into  a  deed  so  alien  to  the  high4(«»efl 
temper  of  his  mind,— we  are  not  coDttt»w 
be  thrown  back  upon  chance.    Mistake  m» 
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accident  are  not  legitimate  meaos  for  brings 
ing  about  a  terrific  catastrophe :  Othello  has 
his  lago*      Bven  where  no  crime  is  commit- 
ted, but  where  the  utmost  extreme  of  misery 
is  heaped  upon  a  guiltless  head,  we  reouire 
the  known  agency  of  man*     Lear  would  be 
insupportable  without  Goneril  and   R^an. 
We  cannot  but  feel  that  he  is  suffering  a 
harsh  and  unmerited  doom — a  strong  and 
almost  indignant  sense  of  injustice  rises  up 
widun  the  mind.     But  if  there  be  no  human 
agent  against  whom  we  can  vent  our  resent- 
ment, or  at  least  our  dissatisfaction,  aeainst 
what  higher — ^what  sacred  power  is  it  dmost 
of  necessity  thrown  back  ?    We  cannot  take 
refuge  in  Uie  mystery  that  han^  over  real 
life,  where  we  submit  in  constramed  resigna- 
tion  to    our  ignorance  of  the  true  causes 
which  bring  about  such  events.    For  the  poet 
is  in  the  secret  of  all  those  causes  which  in- 
fluence the  fate  of  his  traffic  characters,  par- 
ticularly if  they  are  purdy  imaginary ;  and 
we  have  a  right  to  demand  that  he  ^ould 
not  place  our  moral  feeling  in  this  unpleas- 
ant dilemma.     He  must  not  leave  the  im- 
pression that  a  good  man  is  forced  into  guilt 
Dy  mnavoidaNe  circumstances,  over  which 
neither  he  nor  any  other  human  being  has 
any  control.     Nor  must  innocence  he  in- 
Tofved  in  calamity  which  we  cannot  treat  as 
probationary,  unless  there    be    some    one 
whom  we  can  call  to  account  without  pre- 
sumption and  without  impiety.     It  has  been 
often  said  that  the  sublimity  of  the  Greek  tra- 
gedy depends  on  the  struggle  of  a  great  and 
noble  mmd  with  inexorable— unconquerable 
ftite.     Notwithstanding  the  high  authority  on 
which  this  opinion  rests,  we  entertain  great 
doubts  of  its  justice.     We  deny  that  the  fa- 
tdism  of  the  Greeks  is  arbitrary  and  irre- 
spective.    It  is,  in  almost  every  drama,  Ne- 
mesis.  Ate,  an  avenging  power  for  the  hered- 
itary, the  voluntary  guilt  of  some    ancient 
house,  not  a  mere  stem  Necessity,  which 
causes  crime  and  inflicts  misery.     It  is,  in 
&ct,  the  visitation  of  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children.     The  crimes  of  Pelops, 
the  Thyestean  banquets,  devote  the  whole 
Amve  house,  till  its  extinction  in  Orestes,  to 
^uut  and  ruin.     QSdipus  stands  alone ;  but 
mdependent  of  the  solemn  moral  announced 
by  tiie  poet  himself  tiiat  tiie  wisest  of  man. 
nnd  may  be  the  most  miserable. 

we  must  always  remember  that  the  (Edipus 
Coloneus  was  a  part  of  that  great  trilogy. 
The  magnificent  close  of  that  play  (if  we  re- 
member right,  M.  Schlegel  hmiself  alludes 
to  it)  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of 
tardy  vindicaticm  of  tiisBi  vine  ju8tica«    The 


blind  old  man  has  a  summons  from  die 
worid  by  a  special  messenger  from  the  gods 
— and  the  mysterious  wonder  which  attaches 
to  his  departure  not  merely  heightens  the  ge- 
neral tragic  effect  of  his  h^ry,  but  is  a  kind 
of  promise  of  splendid  retribution  for  his 
awful  hte.  We  hope  to  renew  this  contro- 
very  on  some  future  opportunity,  but  we  have 
digressed,  we  hardly  know  where,  from  Miss 
Baillie  and  her  Henriquez. 

At  the  opening  of  the  second  Act  the  dread* 
ful  deed  has  been  perpetrated ; — 

'  Enter  Henbiquez  i^t^  a  sword  in  his  handf 
which  he  laps  on  the  table  in  the  lights  shrinking 
back  as  he  iodks  at  iL 

Hen.  The  blood !— this  blood!— his  blood 
— O  dismal  chanjj^e ! 
When  rose  the  sun  of  this  sad  day,  how  gladly 
Would  I  have  shed  mine  own  to  have  saved 

one  drop 
Of  what  was  then  so  dear !    (Pushing  it  into 

the  shade.)    Be  from  my  sigfat 
It  wrings  my  heart;  and  yet  so  black  a 

stream, 
So  base,  so  treacherous,  did  never  stain 
The   sword  of  holy  justice.    (After  sittinst 
downt  and  gating  some  time  on  the  grouna) 
This  is  a  pause  of  rest  from  the  first  act, 
The  needfbl  act,  of  righteous  retribution. 
Oh!  isitrest?    The  souls  that  fell  from  light 
Into  the  dark  profound,  cut  o£f  from  bliss, 
Had  rest  like  this.    (Pressing  his  temples  tight- 
ly with  both  hands,) 
How  furiously  these  burning  temples  throb ! 
Be  still !  be  still !  there's  more  behind  to  do ; 
But  no  more  blood :  I  will  not  shed  her  blood. 
(Knodcing  at  the  door.)    Who's  there  t 
Voice. — Are  you  awake,  my  Lord  1 
Hen.  What  dost  thou  want? 
Voice  (without).— The  banquet  is  prepared, 
the  guests  assembled, 
Your  grooms  are  waiting,  and  your  vestments 

r^y. 
Will  you  not  please,  my  Lord  to  let  them 
enter  1 
Hen.  (to  himself).    The  guests  assembled  ! 
Vue  bewildering  dream ! 
I  had  forgot  all  this.   J  must  appear. 
Voice  (ttrtAmtf).    Will  you  be  pleased,  my 

Lord,  to  let  them  enter! 
Hen.  Be  still— be  still ;  I  'U  open  to  them 
presentiy. 
[BixithcutUy  into  an  inner  chamber  taking 
the  sword  with  himJ]* 

The  banquet  is  honored  by  the  arrival  of  a 
sudden  and  unexpected  guest,  no  less  than 
the  King.  He  is  received  by  the  haughQr 
and  unsuspecting  wife  of  Henriquez,  Leono. 
ra,  with  the  utmost  pride  and  joy.  He  had 
been  attracted,  paadns  accidentally  at  no 
great  distonce,  by  the  brilliantiy  illuminated 
castle: 

•Your  castie  from  its  woods  Iboked  tempt- 


And 


d  me  afiur  to  turn  aside. 
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The  li^t  ftoai  every  lattice  gaily  stream'd, 
Lamps  starr'd  eacn  dusky  corridor  and 

torches 
Did  from  the  courts  heneath  cast  up  the 

riare 
Of  dewing  flatne  upon  the  buttressed  walls 
And  battlements,  whilst  the  high  towers 

aloft 
Show'd  their  Jagg'd  pinnacles  in  icy  cold- 


Clothed  with  the  moon's  pale  beam.' 

The  King,  on  the  appearance  of  Henriquez, 
recounts  his  splendid  exploits,  and  be^ws 
on  him  a  ring,  as  a  pledge  that  he  will  here- 
after  grant  him  any  favor  which  he  may  de- 
mand. The  festivity  is  interrupted  by  the 
intelligence  of  the  discovery  of  Don  Juen's 
murdered  body.  After  a  few  scenes  the 
secretary  of  Juen  appears,  eager  to  investi' 

Se  the  cause  of  his  master's  death,  and  prO' 
:es  before  the  horror-stricken  Henriquez 
-—first,  a  will  by  which  Juen  de  Torva  had 
bequeathed  to  his  *  bebved*— his  early— 4iis 
only  friend,  Don  Henriqtn^  d'Altavera,'  the 
whole  of  his  splendid  property — and  second, 
ly — a  contract  of  knairriage  with  Mencia^sis- 
ter  of  Don  Henriquez's  w^e,  Leonora.  This 
was  the  fatal  mystery— this  the  cause  of  se. 
cret  visits  of  Don  Juen  to  the  ca^e  of  Hen- 
riquez«  Their  engagement  had  been  con* 
c^Jed  frokn  her  hushed  by  Leonora  from  a 
womanish  desire  of  an  agreeable  surprise,  and 
had  led  to  all  this  fatal  misapprehension. 
Horror—remorse— despair^— rush  upon  the 
soul  of  HenrKjuez; — ^he  does  not  revive  till 
he  is  alone  with  Leonora  : — 

'LaoMOftA.    That  groan  again!    My  dear 
— my  dear  Henriquez ! 
Alas!  that  look!  thine  agony  is  neat : 
That  motion  too.    (He  ri9es.)    Why  dost  thou 

stare  aroimd? 
We  are  alone ;  surely  thou  wilt  not  leave  me. 
Where  would'st  thou  be  t 

Uttf.    V  the  blackest  gulph  of  hell, 
The  deepest  deii  (^misery  and  pain ; 
Woe  bound  to  woe^-ttie  oursed  wiHi  the 
cursed! 
LaoN.    What  horrible  word%  IT  diey  bave 
any  meaning ! 
If  they  have  none,  most  piteous  !»- 
Henriquez;   O,  my  Lord  !— My  noble  faus- 

band! 
I  Ihouc^t  not  thou  would'st  e'er  have  kx^'d  on 

me 
As  thou  hast  done,  with  such  an  eye  of  stern- 
ness. 
Alas !  and  badst  thou  nothingdear  tm  earHi 
But  him  whom  thou  hast  lost  1 
Hbh.    I  had,  I  had !    Thy  love  was  true 
and  viituous. 
And  so  it   is:  thy  hand  upon  my  breaai. 
iPre99ingherkand,wkidi$kekmMdvpon 
kUhrmU.)  '^ 

I  feel  it— O  how  dear !    (/<  abwt  to  ki$$  it  htu 
eoMUkfimrnkkn.) 

It  must  not  be! 


false!    WoddgriDdiDg 
the  earth— woni  fien  my 


Would  thou 

contumely 
Had  bow'd  me  to 

mind 

The  very  sense  and  nature  of  a  msa! 
Faithfld  to  me !  Go^  loose  thee  from  mjade; 
Thy  fiuthfyness  is  agony  inefbble, 
It  makes  me  more  accursed.  Cling  not  to  me: 
To  taste  the  slightest  feeling  of  thy  love 
Were  base— were  monstrous  now*— FbDow 

me  not! 
The  ecstacy  of  misery  spurns  an  pity.  (Exity 

Mencia,  the  sister,  had  rejected  for  Ae 
high  and  wealthy  Don  Juen  ayouthoflier 
own  originally  rather  lowly  conditioD,  to 
whom  s&  was  in  reality  attached.  She  htd 
an  interview  with  him  in  the  first  act,  aDd,u 
he  is  still  lingering  about  the  castle,  she  fean 
that  his  mysterious  appearance  roav  dee^. 
nate  bim  as  the  murderer.  He  is  in  met  seiz- 
ed;  and  Carlos,  another  friend,  searchiif 
for  Henriquez  to  communicate  the  inteDi- 
eence,  finds  him  prostrate  in  the  crypt  of  hia 
oomestic  chapel  over  the  grave  of  Juen  :— 

*Caxl(m.    Henriquez !hear'stthoo not, ns- 
ble  Henriquez  1 
Nay,  nay !  rise  nom  the  earth :  such  fiantic 

grief 
Doth  not  become  a  man,  and  least  of  all 
A  man  whose  firm  endurance  of  misfortune 
Has  hitherto  so  graced  his  noble  worth. 
Givest  thou  no  answer  but  these  heavy  groans! 
Thou  canst  not  from  the  tomb  recall  the  dead; 
But  rouse  thy  spirit  to  revense  his  death. 
Hen.  (raising  kii  head.)  What  sakist  thoot 
Carlos.    Quit  this  dismal  bed  of  death, 
And  rouse  thee  to  revenae  thy  murder'd  ftieod. 
Hem.  He  is  revenged ;    Heaven  deals  with 
guilt  so  monstrous ; 
The  hand  of  man  is  nothing. 
Cablos.    Ay,  but  the  hand  of  man  shall  add 
its  mite. 

(Taking  hold  of  hielumd  to  raise  Mm,) 

Vp  fVom  the  earth !    Pve  found  the  murderer. 

Hen.  (saringing  vpjieroa^  and  seisdnghm 

bff  the  throat,)    Lay 'st  thou  thy  hand  on 

me!    What  is  or  IS  not, 

The  God  of  heaven  doth  know,  andheakoe. 

Darest  thou  with  mortal  breath  bestow  that 

name, 
To  the  dishonor  of  a  noble  house, 
On  one  of  ancient  princely  linea^bom? 
Cablos.  Let  go  thy  frenzied  gra^p!  should 
brave  Castilians 
Thus  grapple  hand  to  hand,  like  angry  bojrit 
Fit  time  atni  blace  shall  Jm^  my  worda^ 
If  they  indeed  ofiend.— Our  watch  bath  seised. 
In  hkiing  near  the  cntfo,  most  susi^dooslji 
A  youth  who  haditoM^icia'^  love  iNreleDded, 
Whose  hand,  lvet»nnot  doubt,  hath  done  tbe 

deed; 
ftiftifhe  be  ofMch  high  Unease  bom, 
'TIS  mofe  than  he  ham  clannM  or  we  w3l 

credit 
Why  drop  year  arms  tiius  Ustless  by  joff 

side! 
Your  eyes  upon  the  ground  t  Will  you  not  go 
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And  fleetlieinr]0Oiier,aiid  hewrhim  qiiesttoii'dt 
HsN.  Ay,  ay,  this  is  required :  1 41  go  with 
thee: 
I  comprehend  thee  now. 

Cablos.  And  yet  thou  nxyvest  not  1 
Does  any  sudden  pain  anredt  thy  steps  1 
Hm .  I  am  benumb'd  and  fidnt— I  ^11  fdlow 
thee/ 

Antonio,  the  discarded  lover,  is  visited  in 
prison  by  Mencia — and  afterwards  by  Hen- 
rique^ The  latter  offers  him  the  me%ns  of 
escape,  but  the  high-minded  youth,  strong  in 
the  consciousness  of  his  innocence,  deter* 
mines  to  meet  the  worst,  and  die  on  the  scaf. 
ibid,  rather  than  live  dishonored  by  the  sub- 
picion  of  crime.  The  spirit  of  Henriquez, 
oppressed,  as  it  were,  and  debased  by  the 
sense  of  guilt,  but  now  rekindled  by  the  fire 
of  this  kindred  mind,  reassumes  at  once  all 
its  former  force  and  dignity*  He  has  abng 
and  striking  interview  with  a  friar  to  brace 
his  mind  to  its  last  great  effort  In  the  fifth 
Act  he  suddenly  appears  at  Oourt-^-nn  the 
Royal  Presence-Ghamber — but  Miss  Baillie 
must  heredeVebpe  her  own  most  effective 
scene  :— 

*  Enier  HsmttQUtf .-^bSoioeil  hf  Caxlos  atid 
AKTomo— (loAo isfsUeired  andmim&c(§i) — 

Kno^  Thou  too^  my  valiant  friend,  a  suitor 

here? 
Hm.  A  humble  supplicant 
Kino.  Who  needs  not  sue. 

Say   freely   what  thou  wouldst,   and  it  is 
granted. 
Hnr.  But  what  I  beg,  an  earnest  boon, 
must  be 
Confirm'd  to  me  with  all  solemnity. 
Before  I  utter  it 

|Fj|Kiifa.  A  strange  request ! 

But  that  thy  services  have  been  to  me 
Beyond  all  recompense,  and  that  I  know 
Thy  country's  weifiure  and  thy  sovereign's 

honor 
Are  dear  to  thee,  as  thou  full  wdl  hast  proved, 
I  should  with  some  precaution  give  mv  w<ml% 
But  be  it  so ;  I  say  thy  suit  is  grantea. 
Hev.  Nay,  swear  it  on  this  sword. 
KiHo.  Wlwre  doth  this  tend  t  Doubt'stthou 

my  royal  wordt 
HsH.  When  honied  lately  by  your  prince- 
ly presence, 
You  gave  to  me  this  rinff  with  words  of  fiivor ; 
And  said  if  I  should  e%iv  by  fortune  press'd. 
Return  the  same  to  you,  whatever  grace 
I  then  might  ask  should  be  conceded  to  me. 
(OMng  ^  ring.) 
Beoeive  your  rojral  tdcent  my  rosiest 
Is  that  you  swear  upon  my  sword  to  grant 
This  boon  whidi  I  shall  beg.    (HMs  •ml  hU 
iC    noord  to  (heKofOf  who  &f$  his  htnUank.) 
jEino.  Tins  sword,  this  honor'd  blade,  I 
know  it  well. 
Which  thou  in  battle  from  the  |Mrincely  Moor 
So  valiantly  didst  win:  why  should  I  shrink 
From  any  oath  that  shall  be  sworn  on  thist 
I  swear,  by  the  firm  honor  of  a  soldier, 
To  grant  tny  boon,  whatever  it  may  be. 


DedavsittimkHei^rtqilM.    (Ajhwis.) 

Thou  art  pale 
And  silent  tool  I  wait  upon  thy  words. 
Hnr.  My  breath  forsook  me.    'TIS  a  pass* 

ing  weakness: 
I  have  power  now.— -There  is  a  criminal. 
Whose  guilt  before  your  Highness  in  due 

form 
Shall  shortly  be  attested;  and  my  boon 
Is»  that  your  Highness  will  not  pardon  him, 
However  stronf^y  you  may  be  mdined 
To  royal  clemency, — ^however  strongly 
Entr^Oed  so  to  do. 
Ejno.  This  much  amazes  me.    Ever  till 

now, 
Thou  'st  been  inclined  to  meroy,  not  to  blood. 
Hm.  Yea ;  but  this  criminal,  with  selfish 

crueltT, 
With  black  ingratitude,  with  baseilisloyalty 
To  all  that  sacred  is  in  virtuous  ties, 
Knitting  man's  heart  to  man— *— Wliat  shall 

I  say? 
I  have  no  room  to  breathe.    {Tearing  open 

hie  doublet  with  violence.) 

He  had  a  friend, 
Ingenuous,  fiuthfld,  generous,  and  noble : 
Even  but  to  look  on  nim  had  been  full  war- 
rant, 

Agaiost  the  accusing  tcmgue  of  man  or  angel. 
To  all  the  worid  besider-^uid  yet  he  slew  mm. 
A  friend  whose  fostering  love  had  been  the 

stay. 
The  gmde,  the  solace  ofhis  wayward  youth,— 
Love  steady,  tried,  unweariedy— yet  he  slew 

him. 
A  friend,  who  in  his  best  devoted  thoughts. 
His  happiness  on  earth,  his  bluM  in  heaven, 
Intwined  his  image,  and  could  nau^t  devise 
Of  separate  good!— and  yet  he  basely  slew 

Bush'd  on  him  like  a  ruffian  in  the  dark. 
And  thrust  him  forth  from  lifo,  finom  light, 

from  nature, 
UnwittinjIS  unprepared  for  the  awful  change 
Death  bnnffS  to  alL    This  act,  so  foul,  so 


This  be  hath  done :  therefore  upon  his  head 

Let  fhll  the  law's  unmitigated  justice. 
Kma.  And  wherefore  doubt'st  thou  that 
from  such  a  man 

I  will  withheld  all  grace!    Were  he  my 
brother 

I  would  not  pardon  him.    Produce  3rour  cri- 
minal.   CTko§ewhoh4toeAMr€moineuS' 


tody  ledd  him  forward.) 
Heh.  (motionih^wiihlnehandtofarhidikgm.) 

Undo  his  shackles;  he  is  innocent 
Kmo.  What  meaneth  this  1    IVoduceyoor 

criminal. 


Heh.  (Jawding). 
at  your  feet 


My  royal  Master,  he  is 


(A  ent  of  iutomthment  is  heard  thnmgh  ffts 
haU;  (he  Emo^sttmering  hack  from  the 
epot^  is  supported  Sy  an  attm^dant^  while 
Camum  and  Ahtonio,  nowfreo  from  hu 
fitkrs^  run  to  Hsmbiqubz,  mo  eontitmee 
knmiing^  and  bend  over  him  in  deep  oen^ 


of 


NoAing  can  be'ltidT 


Ittt 
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thisaet  Every  ttttoMi^t  is  made  10  pafanade 
Henriques  to  withdraw  his  stem  interdict  on 
the  royal  mercy,  but  in  vah.  He  is  discrib. 
ed  as  sleeping  deeply  and  serenely  on  the 
night  before  his  execution.  The  Kii^  makes 
abst  effort  to  save  him— 

^Ejno.  My  noble  friend,  I  felt  a  strong  de- 
sire 
Once  more— «  short  intrusion. 

Hen.  Say  not  so. 

Tour  Grace  Is  come  to  wish  me  a  good  mor< 


And  cheer  me  on  this  outset  of  my  war. 
Knro.  Alas !  a  dismal  cheert  a  wofm  mor* 

rowl 
Hen.  Nay»  three  successive   days  have 

dawn'd  upon  me 
Through  such  a  gloom  of  hopeless  misery, 
That  this,  comparatively,  seems  indeed 
A  mom  of  cheer.    Then  so  consider  it 
And  now,  in  parting,  I  would  beg  of  you 
To  pudon  whatsoe'er,  in  my  long  service, 
Tve  done,  in  ignorance  or  stubbom  will. 
To  prejudice  the  service  of  the  state. 
Or  to  offend  your  Grace.    Once  at  Cuenca 
I  radily  hazarded  some  brave  men's  lives ; 
And,  for  the  unmeaning  triumph  of  a  day. 
Those  brave  men's  lives  were  lost   My  heart 

for  this 
Has  suffer'd  many  a  pang;  but  pride  tiU  now 
Restrain'd  confession,    radon  me  for  this. 
Knro.  Thouneed'st  from  me  no  pardon; 

yet  thou  hast  it, 
And  with  it,  too^  my  thanks,— 4ny  solemn 

thanks. 
For  all  the  noble  service  thou  hast  done  me. 
And  is  there  no  re<;^uest  thou  hast  to  make  ? 
Hqv.  Yes,  if  I  might  presume.    Here  is  a 

list 
Of  some  brave  officers  whose  worthy  services 
Deserve  promotion :  let  them,  for  my  sake. 
Find  favor  wiUi  your  Grace.   This  is  my  suit 
Kino.  It  shall  be  done.    Oh  that  a  suit  of 

mine 
Could,  in  return,  move  thine  obdurate  bosom ! 
Hen.  What  is't,  my  gracious  Master  ? 
Kino.  If  I  have  been  to  thee  a  gracious 

Master, 
Be  thou  a  gracious  liegeman,  and  restore— 
Restcwe  to  me  that  honor  of  my  reign. 
That  pride,  and  fence,  and  bulwark  of  my 

limd,^ 
Restore  to  me  again  my  gallant  General, 
Henriquez  d'Altavera. 
Hen.  Alphonso  of  Castile,  I've  serv'd  thee 

long,— 
Yea,  thouffh  I  say  it,  I  have  served  thee 

bravely. 
Have  I  from  fire,  or  flood,  or  havoc  shrunk  ? 
What  battle  have  I  lost,  what  town  abandon'd, 
That  now  I  ma^  not,  Uke  a  noble  Spaniard, 
My  earthly  station  ^uit,  from  insult  spared  ? 
Pve  owed  you  service  as  my  rightful  King ; 
I've  owed  you  service  as  my  gracious  Master : 
But  not  for  man  on  earth,  nor  saint  in  heaven, 
Would  I  submit  a  loathed  life  to  live. 
After  the  horrid  deed  that  I  have  done. 
FaiAK  Qayvng  ln$  handgendy  cm  Henbiqxtsz). 


My  son,  my  son  where  is  the  ChriBdsa 
meekness 

Which,  at  the  Throne  of  Grace,  some  mo- 
ments since. 

Thou  didst  devoutly  pray  fori 
Hen.  Father,  I  am  reproved:  my  mortal 
frailty 

Was  smother'd,  not  extinct  (J^anrngtoik 
King.) 

I  will  not,  standing  on  this  awfbl  verge, 

To  mortal  greatness  bend,  else  on  my  koeei 

I'd  crave  fcnrgiveness  of  thb  new  offence  (ley* 
hii  hamd  tonrowfulbf  on  kis  breatt,) : 

An  unrein'd  mind,  offending  to  the  last  {TU 
Kqco  rushes  into  his  arms  and  emhnoa 
him;  ihen  turns  away^  retiring  to  Oht  hcltam 
qfihe  stage,  to  conceal  strong  emotwiCf'^ 
v<d.  L,  pp.  863-866. 

And  Henriquez  expiates  his  crime  on  the 
scaffold. 

If  die  general  e^kcX  of  the  SeparalkmiB 
not  even  more  powerful  than  that  of  Heo. 
riquez,  as  we  are  disposed  to  think,  the  opeo- 
ing  is  un<}uestionabIy  of  more  thrilling  and 
commanding  interest  The  wife  of  Coont 
Garcio  is  riding  in  an  ancient  casde,  which, 
although  the  <gc^Iiest'  of  all  his  am^  pot- 
sessions,  the  Count  himself  has  always  avoid- 
ed  with  inexplicable  aversion.  The  Coontm 
has  been  driven  to  take  up  her  abode  there 
during  the  absence  of  her  lord  in  the  wan, 
by  the  destruction  of  their  usual  residence  in 
an  earthquake.  Tlie  openinff  of  the  phy 
shows  the  pasde  in  a  state  of  considerable 
confusion,  on  account  of  the  dying  state  of 
Baldwin,  the  Count's  favorke  attoodant. 
Every  attempt  is  made  to  keep  the  CoooteaB 
from  the  chamber  of  the  dying  man,  tfaoi^ 
her  charitable  disposition  had  always  led  Iwr 
to  perform  every  kind  office  in  person  to  the 
lowest  menial.  Tlie  shrieks  of  the  dying 
man  sound  through  the  castle,  and  one  or 
two  appalling  lines  eiq>ressive  of  his  agony 
are  heard  b^re  the  entrance  of  the  CountesB. 

Blood  will  accuse:— am  I  not  curs'd  fiir 
this? 
I  did  not  murder  him'-^ 

While  she  is  on  the  stage,  the  stfll  nxne  aw. 
fill,  more  explicit  sentence  breaks  forth— 

^Ulrico's  blood  was  shed  by  Oaido's  hand, 
Yet  I  must  share  the  curse  I' 

ULrico  was  the  brother,  the  only,  the  befered 
brother,  of  the  Counted ! 

The  second  act  introduces  Garcio  ap- 
proaching the  castle,  accompanied  by  hii 
friends  and  his  victorious  troops,  with  some- 
what more  tardiness  than  might  be  expected 
from  an  ardent  husband  returning  to  the 
arms  of  a  beloved  wife,  or  a  ftuher  to  his 
only  child,  on  whom  he  doles  with  the  most 
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passionate  fondness.  The  reception^  first 
of  his  friend  and  then  of  himself,  by  the 
Countcssy  stunned  as  she  is  by  the  sudden 
blow,  and  bewildered  by  suspicion,  doubting 
yet  fearing  the  guilt  of  her  husband,  awakens 
the  jealousy  of  Garoio.  It  appears  that  a 
former  admirer  of  the  Counted  the  Marquis 
of  Tortona,  had  made  his  appearance  in  die 
neighborhood.  But  we  hasten  to  the  iclair' 
dssement  in  the  third  act — 

•SCENE  n. 

The  Bedchamber  of  the  Countess,  itho  i» 
discovered  eitting  on  a  low  seat  by  the  tide 
of  the  Bed^  vnth  her  head  and  arme 
throvm  won  the  Bed.  She  raises  her 
head,  and,  after  a  thoughtful  pawe,  starts 
up  eagerly. 

Countess.  It  cannot  be !    The  roused  and 

an^ry  deep 
Lashes  its  foaming  billows  o'er  the  bark 
That  bears  the  accursed  freight,  till  the  scared 

crew 
Into  its  yawning  gulf  cast  forth  the  murderer. 
On  the  embattledfield,  in  armor  cased. 
His  manly  strength   to  blasted  weakness 

turns. 
Yea,  in  their  peaceful  homes,  men,  as  by  in- 

stinct. 
From  the  daric  rolling  of  his  eye  will  turn. 
They  knew  not  why,  so  legibly  has  Nature 
Set  on  his  brow  the  mark  of  bloody  Cain. 
And  shall  I  think  the  prosperous  darcio,— he 
Whose  countenance  allured  all  eyes,  whose 

smile, 
Whose  voice  was  love,  whose  frame  with 

strong  affection 
Tve  seen  so  dearly  moved ;  who  in  my  arms. 
Who  in  my  heart  hath  lived— No !  let  dark 

priests, 
From  the  wild  fancies  of  a  dying  man. 
Accuse  him  as  they  will,  Pll  not  believe  it. 
(After  another  pause.')    Would  in  tUs  better 

foith  my  mind  had  strength 
To  hold  itselfunshaken  *    Doubt  is  misery. 
I'll  go  to  him  myself,  and  tell  my  wretched- 
ness. 
O !  if  his  Idndlingeye  with  generous  ire 
Bepel  the  chai^je ;— ^  his  blest  voice  deny  it, 
Though  one  raised  from  the  dead  swore  to  its 

truth, 
ni  not  believe  it. 

JE?ll^  SOPHBBA. 

What  brings  thee  here  againt    Did  I  not 

charge  thee 
To  go  to  bed? 

SopHEBA.    And  so  I  did  intmid. 
But  in  my  chamber,  half  prepared  for  rest. 
Opening  the  drawer  of  an  ancient  cabinet 

To  lay  some  baubles  by,  I  found  within 

Countess.    What  hast  thou  found  t 
SoFHBRA    Have  I  not  heard  you  say,  that 
shortly  after 
Your  marriage  with  the  Count,  from  your 

i^Murtment, 
A  picture  of  your  brother,  dad  in  mail, 
A  strong  resemblance,  over  which  your  tears 


Had  oft  been  died*  was  stden  away  t 

Countess.  Thou  hast 

How  it  was  stol^i,  for  value  it  had  none 
For  any  but  myself  I  (riften  wonder'd. 
Thou  hast  not  found  it  ? 
Sofhera.    Seel  this  I  have  found.    (Gtv- 
ing  her  a  mchtre  which  she  seixes  eagerly.) 
Countess.     Indeed,  indeed  it  is!     Jftsr 
gasting  numnrfuUy  on  it.) 
Retire,  I  pray  thee,  nor,  till  morning  break, 
Betum  again,  for  I  must  be  alone.    [Exit 

SOFHERA.] 

(After  gating  again  on  the  picture) 
Alas!  that  up,  that  eye,  that  arching  brow ; 
That  thoughtful  look  which  I  have  often 

mark'd. 
So  like  my  noble  fitther !    Kiesingit.) 
This  for  lus  dear,  dear  sake  and  this  for 

thine: 
Ye  sleep  i'  the  dust  together. — 
Alas !  how  sweetly  mantled  thus  thy  che^ 
At  sight  of  those  thou  lovedst !— What  things 

have  been. 
What  hours,  what  years  of  trouble  have  gone 

Since  thus  ui  happy  careless  youth  thou  wert 

Dearest  and  nearest  to  my  simple  heart. 

(Kisses   ii  tu^ain  ana  presses  it  to  her 

breastf  whUe  GAmao,  tp^  has  entered  be* 

hind  by  a  concealed  door  at  the  bottom  of 

the  stage^  comes  silently  upon  herf  mid  ms 

utters  a  scream  ef  surprise.) 

GAsao.    This  is  thy  rest,  then,  and  the 

quiet  sleep 

That  should  restore  thy  health :  thou  givest 

those  hours 
To  the  caresdinff  of  a  minion's  image 
Which  to  a  fiiithfld  husband  are  denied. 
Oh,  oh !  they  but  on  morning  vapor  tnsad. 
Who  ground  their  happiness  on  woman's 

Some  reptile  too !    (Stamptaf  on  ihe  grmmd.) 
A  paltry,  worthless  mmion  I 
Countess.    Ha !  was  it  jealousy  so  much 
disturb'dthee? 
If  this  be  so,  we  shall  be  happy  still. 
The  love  I  bear  the  dead,  dear  though  it  be^ 
Surely  does  thee  no  wrong. 
GAsao.    No,  artful  woman !  give  it  to  my 
hand.    (Snatching  at  the  picture. 
That  is  the  image  of  a  living  gallant 
Countess.    O  would  it  wero!  (Gives  it  to 
him^  and  he,  starting  as  he  looks  upon 
it,staggers  back  some  paces,  tiUheis 
arrested  by  the  pillar  of  the  bed^ 
against  which  he  leans  tn  a  kind  of 
stupor,  letting  the  picture  fall  from 
his  hands.) 
Merciful  God !  he's  guilty !— am  I  thusl 
Heaven  lend  me  strength !    Ill  be  in  doubt 
no  lonjser.    (Running  up  to  him^  and 
clasping  her  hatuU  together.^ 
Garoio,  a  fearful  thing  is  in  my  mind, 
And  curse  me  not  that  I  have  narbor'd  it. 
If  that  it  be  not  so.— The  virretched  Baldwin, 
Upon  his  deathbed,  in  lus  frenzied  ravings, 
Accused  thee  as  the  murderer  of  my  brother : 
O  pardon  me  that  such  a  monstrous  tale 
Had  any  power  to  move  me!— LDok  upoQ 
me!  «  ^^^  , ^^- 
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Say  ttaat  tium  diM  it  iioC»  and  FU  beUeve 

thee.    (A  pout^.) 
Tlioa  do0t  not  ipeak.    What  feaifiil  look  is 

that! 
That  blanching  cheek !  that  quivering  lip ! — 

O  homble!    {CkjOching  hold  of  his 

doihes.) 
Open  thj  lips !  relieve  me  from  this  misery ! 
Say  that  thou  didst  not  do  it    {He  remains 

silent,  making  a  rueful  wuftion  of  ihe 

head.) 

0  GkxL  I  thou  didst,  thou  didst !    {Eblds  up 

her  hands  to  heaven  in  despair^  and 
then^  recoiling  from  him  to  a  distant 
part  oj  the  chamber,  stands  gazing 
on  him  with  horror.     Gabcio,  after 

freat  agitation,  begins  to  approach 
er  irresolutely.) 
Pve  shared  thy  love,  been  in  thy  bosomed 

cherish'd. 
But  come  not  near  me!  touch  me  not!  the 

earth 
Tawnine  beneath  my  feet  will  shelter  me 
From  thme  accursed  hand.' 

Miss  Baillie,  by  this  bold  and  perilous  sit- 
uation,  had  involved  herself  in  very  consid- 
erable  difficulty.  She  had  to  mitigate  our 
horror  and  detestation  towards  Grarcio — the 
murderer !  The  husband  of  the  countess 
must  still  be  an  object  of  interest  The  au. 
tboress  had  judiciously  thrown  into  Grarcio's 
character,  on  his  first  appearance,  an  uncom- 
DM>n  tenderness  of  parental  feeling ;  still  the 
crime  must  be  accounted  for  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  neither  to  palliate  it  so  much  as  to 
diminish  the  terror  of  the  scene,  or  to  make 
the  stem  resolution  adopted  by  the  countess 
unjustifiable  or  unnatural — nor  on  the  other 
hfti)fi  to  deprive  Grarcio  of  all  claims  on 
our  compassion,  to  abandon  him  to  unreserv- 
ed abhorrence.  She  has  extricated  herself 
with  considerable  in^nuity  and  skill  from 
this  embarrassing  position.  Grarcio  thus  pro- 
ceeds  to  descril^  the  motive  and  the  execu- 
tion  of  his  crime  : — 

^Gascso.  Thou  know'st  too  well  with  what 
fierce  pride  Ulrico 
Refused,  on  thy  behalf  my  suit  of  love ; 
Deeming  a  soldier,  though  of  noble  birth 
Even  his  own  blood,  poraessing  bqt  his  arms 
And  some  ^ht  wreaths  of  &me,  a  i^atch 

unmeet 
For  one  wbom  1(^  of  princely  territory 
Did  strive  to  gain  :-^and  here,  mdeed,  I  own 
He  righUy  deem'd ;  my  suit  was  most  pre- 
sumptMOfis. 
CouMTESfl.    Well,  pass  t)^  o'er ;— I  know 
with  toQ  much  pride 
He  dVi  opiofm  thy  suit 
Gabcio.    That  night!    It  was  in  dreary, 
dull  November, 
When,  at  me  close  of  day,  with  &ithful  Bald- 
win! 

1  reach'd  this  castle  with  the  vain  intent 
To  make  a  last  attempt  to  move  his  pity. 

Imade  it,  and  t  ^'<L  Witk  much  contempt 


And  aggravatuM;  passion,  he  dJania^d  me 
To  thedark  nigoL 
Gooimss.  You  left  hun  then  1  Yon 

lefthiml 
Gabcio.    Oyes!  Ilefthhn.   Inmyfwdl. 

breast 
My  proud  blood  bott'd.    Throu«^  the  nM 

woodltook 
My  darkling  way.    A  violent  storm  arose  ;'^ 
The  black  dense  clouds  pour'd  down  their 

torrents  on  me ; 
The  roaring  winds  al<^  with  vez'd  trees 
Hdd  strong  contmtion,  whilst  my  buflfeled 

breast 
The  crashing  tangled  bou^  and  toiiMip 

shrubs 
Vahily  onpoeed.     Cross  lay  the  wiktering 

paths. 
I  miss'a  the  road ;  and  after  many  turoingB, 
Seeing  between  the  trees  a  steady  light 
As  from  a  window  gleam,  I  hasten'd  to  iL 
It  was  a  lower  window,  and  within. 
The  lighted  chamber  showed  me  but  too  weU 
We  h&d  unwittingly  a  circuit  made 
Back  to  the  very  walls  from  whence  we  came. 
CouHTEss.     Ah,  fated,  &tal  error!  moil 

perverse! 
GABao.     But,  oh !  what  feelings,  think"* 

thou,  rose  within  me  1 
What  thoughts,  what  urging  thoughts,  what 

keen  suggestions 
Crowded  upon  me  like  a  band  <^  fiends, 
When,  on  a  nearer  view,  within  the  chamber, 
Upon  an  open  couch,  alone  and  sleepingi 
I  saw  Ulrico  ? 

Countess.     Didst  thou  slay  him  sleepinf  1 
The  horrible  deed !— Thou  couldst  not!  0 

thou  couldst  not ! 
Gabcio.    Well  mayst  thou  say  it!  Fvebe- 

come,  sweet  lutrgaret* 
Living,  though  most  unworthy  as  I  was, 
Companion  of  thy  virtues,  one  whose  heart 
Has  been  to  good  affections  form'd  and  bent; 
But  then  it  was  not  so.— My  hapless  youth 
In  bloody,  savage,  predatory  war 
Was  rear'd.    It  was  no  shock  to  mj  rude 

childhood 
To  see  whole  bands  of  drunk  or  sleeping  men 
In  cold  blood  butcher'd.    Could  I  tell  to  thee 
The  thin^  that  I  have  seen :  things,  tooi  in 

which 
My  young  hand  took  its  part;  thouwouUet 

ngt  wpnder. 
That,  seeing  ibx^B  my  enemy  in  my  power, 
Love,  fortune,  honors,  all  within  thepurchsie 
Of  one  fell  st^e,  I  raised  my  arm  and  gave  it 

CovKTESs.    Fearful  temptation !' 
The  behaviour  of  the  countess  surpe»e8» 
if  possible,  the  force  and  thrillmg  efect  of 
the  whole  scene*   Nothing  can  be  finer  than 
her  weakness  and  her  strength,  the  cahn 
dignity  of  her  resolution,  crossed  by  her 
fears  for  her  husband's  safety,  and  the  lin- 
gering and  inextinguishable  feelings  of  deep 
attachment.    We  have  marked  one  or  two 
Unesin  italics. 
•CouvTBss.    And  I  have  been  the  while 
thyboson^inuue, ^„ 


8», 


The 


V» 


Pmdng  in  plt^^ited  love  die  Uoody  hand 
That  slew  my  DrQtlier ! 

Gjisao.  Thou,  indeed,  hast  been 

An  angel  pure  Unk'4  to  a  fiend.    Yet  think 

not 
I  have  enjoy 'd  what  guilt  ik>  depp  had  earn'd. 
Oh  no !  Fve  borne  about;  whereW  I  went, 
A  secret  wretchedness  wUhin  my  breast 
Turning  delight  to  torment  Now  tliou  imow- 

est 
Why  on  my  midnigfat  couch  thou'st  heard 

me  on 
Utter  deep  groans,  when  thou*  waked  from 

thy  sleepy 
Hast  thought  some  nightmare  press'd  me. 
Ohl  were  the  deed  undone,  not  all  the  dif* 

ference 
Of  sublunary  bliss  that  lies  between 
A  world's  proud  nxwuuroh  and  tbelothliest 

wretch 
That  cleans  subsistence  from  the  fetid  dung^- 

Would  tempt  Q^e  to  embrvie  my  hands  in 
murder. 

{Sptakinf  thue  la$t  yiords  loud  and 
vehemently.) 
CouMTEss.  Hush  I  tpeak  not  ihu$  I  though 
he  overheard;  Bovod  listener 
is  at  the  door,    /  thought  I  heard  a  noUe. 
(Going  to  the  door^  opening  it j  then 
ehutting  it  9oftly  and  returning,) 
No;  there  is  nothing;  U  wa*  tny  feqre  de- 
ceived me, 
Gabcio.    And  dost  thou  fear  for  me  ?    Is 
there  within  thee 
8tin  some  remains  of  love  fo9  one  so  guilty  1 
Thou  wilt  not  tien,  in  utter  detestation, 
Heap  cmtaes  on  my  head. 
Countess.  Guilty  as  thou  hast  been,  I  can- 
not curse  thee. 
O  no !  ril  nightly  froffi  my  cloister'd  cell 
Send  up  to  pitying  Heaven  my  prayers  Sar 
thee. 
Gabcio.  Thy  doister'd  cell !  what  mean 

those  threatening  words! 
CoiTVTEss.  Garcio,  we  inu9t  port 
Gabcio.  No  ;  nev^ar  {  Any  punishment  but 
this! 
We  diall  not  part 
CouvTBss.  We  must,  we  must  I    ^  were 
monstrous,  't  were  unholy 
Longer  to  live  with  thee. 
Gabcio.  No,  Margaret,  no  |    Think'st  thou 
I  will  indeed 
Ihibmitto  thi&  even  cursed  as  I  ami 
No ;  were  I  black  as  hpU's  black  fiends,  and 

thou 
Pure  as  celestial  spirits  (and  so  thou  art), 
ptiU  thou  art  mine— my  s^orn  and  wedded 

love, 
And  still  as  such  I  hold  thee. 
Countess.  Heaven  bids  lis  part  \  yea^  Na- 
ture bids  us  part 
CABao.  Heaven  bids  us  part !    Then  let  it 
3^d  its  li^tning 
To  strike  me  from  thy  side.    Let  yawning 

earth. 
Opening  beneath  my  feet,  divide  us.    Then. 
/^  not  till  then,  will  I  from  thee  be  aeyer'4r 
yoj,.  Lv.  89 


GouNTBss.  Let  go  thy  teniUe  graqp :  tkoa 
wouldst  not  o^  me 
A  dreaded  tyrcmt  rule  1    Beneath  thy  power 
Thou  mayst  indeed  retain  me,  crusb'd,  de- 
graded. 
Watching  in  secret  horror  every  elance 
CM*  thy  perturbed  eye,  likea  quelrd  sdave, 
If  this  suffice  thee ;  but  all  ties  of  love- 
All  sympathy  between  us  now  is  broken 
And  lost  for  ever, 
^  Q^upfQ.  And  canst  thou  be  so  ruthless  t 

No^  ^hou  canst.not ! 
Let  Heaven  in  its  just  vengeance  deal  with 

xael 
Let  pain,  remorse,  disease,  and  every  ill 
Here  in  this  world  of  nature  be  ray  portion ! 
And  in  the  world  of  spirits  too  weu  1  know 
The  murderer's  doom  abides  iper 
Is  this  too  little  for  thy  cruelty  1 
No ;  by  the  living  God  i  on  my  curst  head   . 
liffht  every  ill  but  this !    We  shall  not  part 
Countess.  Let  go  thy  desperate  hoUl,  thou 
desperate  man  \ 
Thou  dost  ponstrain  me  to  an  oath  as  dread* 

fnl; 
And  by  that  awfld  name-w*^ 

GABao.  Forbes,  forbear  I 

Then  it  must  be ;  there  js  no  mitigation. 

(^Throwi  hioueif  on  ike  growid,  uUtring 
a  deepgromn^  token  Rovani  and  Bofhbba 
burst  in  upon  them  from  opposite  sides,) 
RovAm  (to /ftc  Countess).  What  is  the  mat- 
ter 1    Hath  he  on  himself 
Done  some  rash  act  1    1  heard  him  loud  and 
stormy. 
SoFBBBA.  She  cannot  answer  thee:  lookt^ 
theCo^nt, 
And  I  will  plaee  her  gently  on  her  couch ; 
For  they  a^  both  most  wretched. 

(SoBHE^  supports  Ifta  Countess,  whQe 
RovANi  emsffvors  to  raise  Gabcjo  from 
t]te  groundj  <$nd  the  scene  closes.)* 

voL  ii.  pp.  48-6(k 

Religion  subdues  the  mind  pf  (jarcio,  not 
merely  to  consent  to,  but  tp  acknowledge  thp 
inevitable  necessity  of,  the  Separation.  He 
submits  to  it  as  a  meet  penance  for  his  awfiil 
crime.  His  strength  now  CQmes  in  aid  of 
her  almost  wavering,  almost  fealing  resolution* 

The  parting  scene  between  Craroio  and 
the  Coimtess  is  equally  high-wiougfat  and 
afiectbg: 

*  CQU?fTBf|^.  ^Ua^  I  thop'rt  greatly 

alter'd : 
So  pale  thy  cheeky  thine  eyes  sq  quench'd  and 

sunk! 
Hath  one  short  night  so  changed  thee  ? 
GABqQ.  A  night  spent  in  the  tossings  of 

despair. 
When  the  fierce  turmoil  of  contending  pas. 

sions 
To  deepest  oelf-abasement  and  ppntrition 
Sulfide ;— «  night  ip  wfuph  I  have  consented 
To  tear  my  bosom  up^rto  r^nd  in  twaii) 
Its  dearest,  only  ties  {-^^v,  such  a  night 
Work^  on  tl^e  iporta}  j^^uno  the  ecathe  of 
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CoTTNTEss.  Alas !  thy  firame  will  feci,  I 

fear,  too  soon 
The  scathe  of  years.    Sorrow  and  sickness 

then 
Will  bow  thee  down,  while  cold  nnkincly 

strangers 
Neglect  thy  couch,  nor  give  thee  needful 

succor. 
Gakcio.  And  wherefore  grieve  for  thisi 

So  much  the  better : 
They  least  befriend  the  wretched  who  retard 
The  hour  of  his  release.  Why  should  I  live 
If  Heaven  accept  my  penitence  1  Hath  earth 
Aught  still  to  raise  a  wish,  or  gleam  the  path 
Of  one  so  darkened  round  with  misery? 
Countess.  Nay,  say  not  so :  thy  child,  thy 

boy,  to  see  hmi 
In  strength  and  stature  grown, — ^would  not 

this  tempt  thee 
To  wish  some  years  of  life  ? 
Gabcio.  Others  shallrearhim,  others  mark 

his  change 
From  the  sweet  cherub  to  the  playM  boy ; 
Shall,  with  such  pity  as  an  orphan  claims. 
Share  in  his  harmless  sports  and  catch  his 

love; 
Whilst  I,  if  that  I  live  and  am  by  Heaven 
Permitted,  coming  as  a  way-worn  stranger. 
At  distant  intervsls,  to  eaze  upon  him. 
And  strain  bimtomy  Aeart,shali  from  his 

eye 
The  cold  and  cheerless  stare  of  wonderment 
Instead  of  love  receive. 
Countess.  O  think  not  so !   he  shall  be 

taught  to  love  thee — 
He  shaU  be  taught  to  lisp  thy  name,  and 

raise 
His  little  hands  to  Heaven  for  blessings  on 

thee 
As  one  most  dear,  though  absent. 
Gabcio.  I  do  believe  that  thou  wilt  teach 

him  so. 
I  know  that  in  my  lonely  state  of  penitence, 
SeverM  from  earthly  bhss,  I  to  thy  mind 
Shall  be  like  one  whom  death  hathpurified. 
O  that,  indeed,  or  death,  or  any  sufrrines 
By  earthly  frame  or  frameless  spirit  endured, 
Could  give  me  such  a  nature  as  again 
Might  be  with  thine  united  !' 

♦  *  «  ♦  ♦ 

*  Countess.  And  wilt  thou  then  a  houseless 
wand'rer  be  ? 
Shall  I,  in  WEurm  robe  wrapped,  by  winter 

fire 
list  to  the  pelting  blasts  and  think  the  while 
Of  thy  unshelter'd  head  1— 
Or  eat  my  bread  in  peace,  and  think  that 

Garcio — 
Beduce  me  not  to  such  keen  misery ! 

(Bursting  into  an  agony  of  tears.) 
Gajlcio.  And  dost  thou  stiU  feel  so  much 
pity  for  me  1 
Retain  I  yet  some  portion  of  thy  love  1 
O,  if  I  do-^I  am  not  yet  abandoned 
To  utter  reprobation.     (Falling at  herfset^  and 
embracing  her  knees^ 

Margaret!  wife! 
May  I  still  call  thee  by  that  name  so  dear  t 
c5ounte8s    (^^sentangling   herself  from  his 
hoUf  and  removing  to  some  distance,) 


O,  leave  me, leave  me!  for  Heaven's  mercy 
leave  me ! 
Gakcio  (JcHUnoing  and  henUng  one  Ibieeto 
the  ground^, 
Margaret,  beloved  wife !  keenly  beloved ! 
Countess.  Oh,  move  me  not!  forbear, for- 
bear in  pity ! 
Fearful,  and  norrible,  and  dear  thoaart! 
Both  heaven  and  hell  are  in  thee!   Leave 

me  then, — 
Leave  me  to  do  that  which  is  right  and  bolj. 
Garcio.  Yes,  what  is  right  and  holy  tiuu 
shah  do ; 
Stain'd  as  I  am  with  blood — ^with  kindied 

blood- 
How  could  I  live  widi  theel    O  do  not  think 
I  basely  seek  to  move  thee  from  thy  purpoee, 
O,  no !    Farewell,  most  dear  and  hooor'd 

Margaret; 
Yet,  ere  I  go,  couldst  thou  without  abhor- 
rence— (Pauses),  j 
Countess.  What  wouldst  thou,  Garcio! 
Gakcio.  If  but  that  hand  beloved  were  to 
my  lips 
Once  more  in  parting  press'd,  methinks  Td  go 
With  lightened  misery.    Alas !  thoa  canst 
not! 

Thou  canst  not  to  such  guilt 

Countess.  Ican!lwili! 

And  Heaven  in  mercy  pardon  me  this  an, 
If  sin  it  be.'— vol.  ii.  pp.  70-78. 

We  have  hitherto  chosen  our  eitrads 
chiefly  to  display  the  strong  dramatic  effect 
of  these  compositions — ^be£>re  we  coDckHk^ 
we  must  make  room  for  one  more  passage  in 
Miss  Baillie's  sweetest  tone  of  poetry : 

'SoPHERA.  And  look,  I  pray,  how  sweet, 

and  fresh,  and  fragrant 
The  dewy  morning  is.  There,  o'er  our  heads 
The  birds  convent  like  busy  gossips  sh. 
Trimming  their  speckled  feaUiers.    In  the 

thick 
And  tufted  herbage,  with  a  humming  noise 
Stirs  many  a  new-waked  thing ;  amongst  the 

grass 
Beetles,  and  lady-birds,  and  lizards  glide, 
Showing  their  shining  coats  like  tinted  gold. 
Countess.  Yes,  all  things,  in  a  sunny  mom 

like  this, 
That  social  being  have  and  feliowshh) 
With  others  of  their  kind,  begin  the  oxf 
Gladly  and  actively.    Ah !  how  wakes  he, 
His  day  of  lonesome  silence  to  begin. 
Who,  of  all  social  intercourse  bereft. 
On  the  cold  earth  hath  pass'd  the  dismal 

nij^ht  1 
Cheerful  domestic  stir,  nor  crowing  cock, 
Nor  ^^reeting  friend,  nor  fhwning  dog  hath  he 
To  pve  him  his  good-morrow. 
SoPHERA.  Nay,  do  not  let  your  fhncy  brood 

on  this. 
Think  not  mj  Lord,  though  he  with  Gomex 

parted 
In  a  lone  wood,  will  wander  o'er  the  earth 
In  dreary  solitude.    In  every  country 
Kind  hearts  are  found  to  cheer  the  Strang^ 

way.         ^.,«.^.^^^^,  ^  ..  ^^., 
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C0UNTB88.   Heaven  grant  he  me^  with 

such ! 
SoPHBBA.  Then  he  not  so  cast  down*  Last 
ni^ht  the  air 
Was  still  and  pleasant ;  sweetly  through  the 

trees* 
Which  nioyed  not,  look'd  the  stars  and  cres- 
cent moon: 
The  night-hird's  lengthened  call  with  fitful 

lapse* 
And  the  soft  ceaseless  sound  of  distant  rills 
Upon  the  listening  ear  came  soothingly ; 
While  the  cool  freshness  of  the  air  was  mix'd 
With  rising  <>dorB  from  the  flowery  earUi. 
In  such  sweet  sammer  nights,  he  wdl  assured 
The  unhoused  head  sleeps  soundest 
Countess.  The  unhoused  head !  and  Gar- 
cio's  now  is  such  !*-^vol.  ii.  pp.  79,  80. 

The  close  of  the  Separation  is  rather 
roelo-dramatic  ;  but  on  the  stage  might  pro- 
duce  a  stirring  effect.  The  Marquis  of  Tor- 
tona,  indignant  at  the  contemptuous  rejection 
of  his  suit  by  the  widow-wife  of  Garcio, 
invests  the  castle  with  a  great  body  of  troops. 
Among  the  objects  of  charity  who  crowd  to 
the  hospitable  gate  of  the  Countess  is  a  mys- 
terious hermit,  who  conceals  himself  in  the 
castle  during  this  siege.  The  small  garrison 
is  reduced  to  the  last  extremity — ^the  breach 
is  already  made— the  conquerors  are  pour- 
ing in  over  the  body  of  the  commander, 
Rovani,  when  the  hermit  breaks  forth,  slays 
Tortoni,  and  is  himself  mortally  wounded. 
He  dies  at  die  feet  of  his  wife— Garcb,  her 
husband,  her  deliverer. 

We  have  dwelt  almost  exclusively  on  these 
two  dramas,  considering  them  as  by  far  the 
best  in  the  coUeciion.  But  we  are  by  no 
means  blind  to  the  merit  of  some  of  the 
smaller  pieces.  Among  these,  we  think  that 
we  have  been  most  delighted  with  *The 
Phantom,'  from  which  however  we  must  re- 
frain from  making  any  extracts :  we  would 
not  mar  a  ffhost-stonr  for  the  world ;  and 
this  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  striking  of 
ghost-stories,  cast  with  great  skill  into  the  form 
.  of  a  short  drama.  The  Provost  of  Glasgow, 
however,  and  his  lovely,  patient,  and  gentle 
daughter,  must  receive  our  tribute  of  admira- 
tion. The  Phantom  might  make  a  very 
pretty  |7en(2an/  to  the  graceful  little  drama  on 
Hope,  in  the  former  series.  One  of  the  prose 
plays,  '  The  Homicide,'  abounds  in  stirring 
mcident,  and  effective  situation ;  it  would  tell, 
we  should  conceive,  upon  the  stage. 

Miss  Baillie,  widi  singular  modesty,  inti- 
mates that  it  was  her  intention  not  to  have 
published  these  dramas  during  her  lifetime, 
but  <  that  afier  her  death  they  should  have 
been  offered  to  some  of  the  smaller  theatres 
of  oiur  metropolis,  and  thereby  have  a  chance, 
at  least,  of  being  produced  to  the  ptuUic  with 
the  advantages  of  action  and  scenic  decora- 


tioo»  which  natoraHy  hek»g  to  dramatic  re« 
presentations.'  Surely  Miss  Baillie's  maid, 
like  Lydia  Languish's,  must  have  torn  out 
of  a  certain  good  old  book  rather  beyond 
the  chapter  upon  *  proper  pride.'  We  pro- 
test in  the  strongest  terms  against  this  dero- 
gation  from  the  dignity  of  genuine  tragedy. 
We  trust  that  the  larger  theatres  will  assert 
their  superior  claim,  and  vindicate  them- 
selves from  the  charge  implied  in  this  apparent 
despondency,  this  more  than  becoming  hu- 
mility, of  our  great  dramatic  authoress.  We 
will  surrender  to  the  minors,  and  they  may 
make  much  of  them.  Witchcraft,  the  Strip, 
linff,  perhaps  the  Homicide ;  but  we  venture 
to  m>pe  that  we  are  not  anticipating  the  fine 
taste  of  Mr.  KemUe,  in  sug^sting  the  part 
of  Henriquez  as  worthy  of  ms  great  talents. 
If  so,  we  wish  that  the  brilliant  success,  which 
he  must  meet  with,  may  only  be  checked  by . 
the  no  less  attractive  performance  of  the  Se- 
paration  at  the  rival  theatre.  Miss  Baillie 
may  thus  be  triumphantiy  convinced  that  ad- . 
miration  of  true  dramatic  talent  is  not  yet  ex- 
tinct in  the  country,  and  the  evening  of  her 
life  may  thus  be  adorned  by  that  pul£c  hom- 
age to  her  extraordinary  talents,  which  is  the 
ambition  and  true  reward  of  a  dramatic 
writer. 


Abt.  IX. — A  TwehenumOCa  Campaign  wiih 
Zumalacarregui  during  the  War  in  No- 
varre  and  the  Basque  Provinces  of  Spain* 
By  C.  F.  Henningsen.  Post  8vo.  Lon- 
don.    1836. 

When  Lord  Elh'ot  and  Colonel  Gurwood 
reached  the  headquarters  of  Zumalacarregui 
at  Aserta  on  the  24th  of  April  last,  they  were 
particularly  struck  with  the  conversation  of  a 
young  countryman  of  their  own  who  had 
joined  the  Carlists  as  a  volunteer  about  a 
year  before,  and  having  won  step  afler  steo 
by  the  most  chivalrous  gallantry,  was  now 
high  in  the  stafi^  and  decorated  with  the  order 
of  St.  Ferdinand,  with  which  Don  Carlos 
himself  had  presented  him  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  charge  which  he  personally  witnessed. 
Colonel  Gurwood  descnbes  this  flentieman  as 
a  fine  handsome  young  Engtishman,'  ac- 
complished by  education,  and  speaking  se- 
veral languages  with  perfect  ease  and  correct- 
ness, whose  picturesque  details  of  his  short 
military  experience  were  exceedingly  instruct- 
ive, and  who  took  the  warmest  interest  in  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  mission.  Mr.  Hen- 
ningsen continued  to  serve  with  the  Carlists 
until  the  death  of  Zumalacarregui,  for  whom 
he  had  conceived  that  romantic  species  of  at- 
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tacStmenf  which  he  himself  cklt  *  the  soldief's 
first  love — ^that  love  which,  once  widowed, 
can  never  again  find  a  places  ih  the  heart.' 
He  tben  retired,  not  from  any  belief  that  the 
fall  of  his  chief,  hoWeVer  severe  a  WOw,  would 
prov«  fatally  Injurious  to  tbb  cdtls^  of  the  tn- 
fant ;  but,  pdrtly  at  Ibast,  fVom  the  miitiful 
conviction  that  the  warfkre,  which  all  Suma- 
lacarregui's  endeavors  in  his  latter  days  had 
proved  una^e  td  humanize,  would  grow  more 
and  more  brutal  and  barbarous  under  the 
management  of  his  successors.  We  are  in- 
cfined  to  think  that,  with  this  generous  motive, 
thwe  may  also  have  mingled  the  very  ration- 
al anticipation  thdt,  however  the  war  might 
terminate,  an  ofiicer  Of  h»  own  class  would 
at  best  be  turned  adrift  without  ceremony. 

Guptain  Henningsen's  narrative,  now  be- 
fbre  us,  constitutes  the  only  fiiU  and  fair  ac« 
cotmt  we  Imve  yet  had  of  ^  tiorthem  insurrec- 
tion— ^its  origin,object8,and  progress— down  to 
^  death  of  his  chief.  A  more  interesting  me^ 
moir,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  wo  have  nfcv* 
er  read.  It  is  rich  ih  matter  deserving  the 
attention  of  the  statesman,  and  th&  diplomat^ 
ist,  and  above  all  the  military  student ;  but 
we  shall  confine  Ourselves  to  a  very  short 
Bumthary  of  the  views  which  die  author  gives 
us  of  the  personal  character  and  bearing  of 
2umalacarregui-^-and  some  detached  anec- 
dotes and  descriptions  illustrative  of  the  mi- 
series  and  horrors  of  the  "Spanish  civil  war ; 
a  contest  carried  on  in  the  &Ge  of  the  Eu- 
ropean civilization  of  th<6  nineteenth  century 
with  all  the  ferocity,  the  cruelty,  the  utterly 
savage  ruthlessness  of  the  wildest  barbarians 
ofthe  darkest  ages — and  which,  for  aught  we 
can  see,  is  likely  to  be  so  carried  on  Ibr  an 
indefinite  number  of  years,  unless  the  gene- 
iral  humanity  of  the  Christian  n)ations  shall 
combine  them  in  some  decided  and  iJrresisti- 
ble  interference* 

One  word  only  as  to  parses  rattged  against 
each  other  in  Spain.  Tlie  proceedings  by 
Which  Ferdinand  Vn.,  in  the  last  feebleness 
of  his  character  and  health,  changed  the  or- 
der of  succession  in  favor  of  his  infant  daiigh- 
ler — ^must  at  all  events  be  allowed  to  have 
been  of  most  questionable  justice,  and  very 
uncertain  authority.  His  disinherited  broth- 
er, however,  was  considered  by  every  Span- 
iard as  the  chief  and  type  of  the  principles 
of  monarcl^  and  cathohcism ;  his  personal 
qualities  of  honesty  And  manly  courage— (he 
had  stood  firm,  when  Ferdinand  and  all  the 
rest  ofthe  famfly  yielded  to  the  mingled  ca- 
joleries and  menaces  of  Napoleon)— were 
such  as  to  make  him  dreaded,  in  spite  of  his 
very  slender  abilities  and  acquirements,  by 
the  enemies — and  adored  universally  by  the 
adherents— of  these  great  principles.  The 
piirty  thus  devoted  to  him  consists  of,  gene* 


rally  speaking-,  the  mral  branctiof  l)ie  Bpan. 
ish  population ; — the  prieithoody  secular  sod 
regular,  almost  to  a  man,-^-tbe  small  country 
gOBtiy,  the  yeomamy,  and  the  peaaantiy,  ti« 
with  1dm ;  and  these  constitute,  as  neor  as 
possible,  tdne4elitk9  ai  UiB  whole  popul^ioiu 
The  inhalHtantd  Ofthe  great  conmercial  towns 
hav^  Opened  thbif  idfectioBs,  fbr  the  most 
part,  to  the  more  liberal  prindn^  so  much 
m  fkvOr  at  present  elsewhere.  Tbecouit,ii 
actual  possession  of  the  seat  of  govemmett, 
and  fSMtained  by  this  more  stiiring  and  moie 
oomywct  pa«t«f  the  oatioiiy  bas  commawled, 
with  few  eiKseptions,  the  adheskm  of  the  gran, 
dees  and  other  principal  nobles— just  as  these 
classes  went  over,  with  a  few  exceptions,  to 
Joseph  Buonaparte.  The  army  generally 
gave  its  allegiance  to  the  pay-office—^  ge> 
neral  qfficer  of  high  stanoing,  except  oantoi 
Ladron  and  Armencha,  has  ever  appeared  oo 
the  side  of  Carios) ;  ihe  whole  matMdr^ 
fortresses  and  munitions  of  war,  were  at  the 
service  of  the  Queen.  Ilie  Caiiist  spiiit 
showed  itself  on  the  death  of  Ferdinano  in 
local  insurrections  almost  eveiy  where ;  bat 
the  absence  of  their  prince  in  Portugal,  and 
the  want  of  any  great  name  arotmd  which  to 
rally,  rendered  these  demonstrations  ine^ 
tual— except  in  North  Castile — ^where  the 
Curate  Mermo  has  all  along  maintamed  hfanself 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  though  irregular 
force, — and  in  Navarre  and  Biscay,  where  fte 
insurrection  was  uniformly  becoming  more  and 
more  fbrmidable,  from  the  hour  when  Colond 
Thomas  Zumalacarregui,  of  apoorbutnoWe 
family,  with  2001.  in  his  pocket,  put  bimsdf 
at  the  head  of  its  bandit-Hke  germ  of  scarcely 
eight  hundred  men,  until,  after  having  sa^ 
cessively  worn  out  six  hostile  armies,  actually 
killed  on  almost  all  the  veterans  in  the  Soan- 
ish  service,  and  destroyed  the  professional  re- 
putation of  the  Queen^s  six  most  celebrated 
generals,  he  died  in  the  moment  of  anticipat. 
ed  triumph  over  all  opposition — bequeathing 
to  the  cause  of  his  prince  complete  comnuiod 
over  the  resources  of  Navarre  and  the  Basque 
provinces,— *<tfid  a  hardy,well-dicipUned  force, 
capable  of  at  once  keeping  the  Queen's  Ur^ 
bano  garrisons  in  check,  and  confronting  her 
remaming  regulars,  to  the  extent  of  25,000 
men,  in  the  f^ld. 

We  may  refer  our  readers  to  our  recent 
article  on  Mr.  Boye's  '  RecollectioDs  of  a 
few  Da^s  spent  with  the  Queen's  Army,'* 
fbr  a  brief  statement  of  the  career,  which  our 
present  author  has  painted  in  minute  detail 
The  civil  and  administrative  and  financial 
talents  of  Zumalacarregui  must  have  beeoof 
themselves  sufficient  to  constitute  that  mira- 
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Ae  Tin  modem  Spam^^  great  man.  Be  was 
also  all  aocdmplished  mathematiciany  and  a 
master  6f  all  the  higher  technics  of  his  pro- 
fetsion.  -lie  had  not  serv^  under  W^hng- 
ton  and  against  the  Souhs  and  Maasenas  in 
vain;  and  during  his  subsequent  garnson  life 
he  had  been  olten  ridicnled  for  the  indefati- 
gable ardor  widi  which  he  devoted  his  days 
and  his  nights  to  the  study  tit  the  great  mas- 
ters of  the  art  of  war.  But  these  endowments 
and  acquirements  would  have  availed  little, 
had  he  nOt  ccunbtnidd  with  them  that  indescrib- 
able ma^  power  over  the  mind  and  heart  of 
mm  which  is  the  index  of  genius — the  per- 
sonal prowess  and  reckless  exposure  of  a 
Homeric  Hero — etid  last,  not  least,  such  a 
concentration,  perhaps  exaggeration,  of  the 
peculiar  passions,  prejudices,  virtues,  and 
vices  of  tne  national  diaracter,  as  stamped 
him  out  for  the  intense  sympathy  of  his  un- 
sophisticated countrymen, — ^the  living  symbol 
and  representative  of  the  stem  Gothic  diival- 
ryof  die  prions  middle  age  of  Spain. 

Ail  these  features  are  brought  out  with  en- 
thusiastic delight  in  the  heart-stirring  narra- 
tive before  us  :  we  shall  extract  a  few  pas- 
sages only; — if  our  space  admitted,  we 
should  have  giv^i  at  least  two  t>f  Mr.  Hen- 
ningsen's  i^apters  entire : 

^He  was  a  man  in  the  prime  of  lif^  being 
finrty^five  years  of  age,  and  of  middle  stature ; 
but,  on  account  of  tl^  great  width  of  his  shoul- 
ders, his  bull-neck,  and  habitual  stoop^  the  ef- 
fect of  which  was  much  increased  by  the  20- 
•fNtfrro,  or  fur  jacket,  which  he  always  worej 
lie  appeared  rather  short  than  otherwise.  His 
pvonle  bad  something  of  the  antique— 4he 
lower  part  <^the  face  oeine  formed  like  that 
of  Napoleon,  and  the  whole  cast  of  his  fba- 
tures  bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  ancient 
basso-relievos  which  are  given  us  as  the  like- 
ness of  Hannibal.*  His  hair  Was  dark)  with- 
out being  black ;  his  moustaches  jdned  his 
whiskers ;  and  his  dark  grey  eyes,  overshad- 
owed by  strong  ejebrowsi  had  a  singular  ra- 
pidity and  intensity  in  their  gas^-^-generally 
they  had  a  stem  and  thoughtful  expression  ; 
but  when  he  locked  about  him,  his  glance 
seemed  in  cm  instant  to  travel  over  the  whole 
line  of  a  battalion,  makfng  in  that  short  inter- 
val the  minutest  remarks.  He  was  always 
abrapt  and  brief  in  his  conversation,  and  ha- 
bitually stem  and  severe  in  his  manners ;  but 
&is  might  hare  been  the  efifbot  of  the  hard- 
ships and  perils  through  which  he  had  passed. 
A  civil  wfir,  like  that  which  for  two  years  has 
des(dated  the  north  of  Spain--such  scenes  of 
strifb  and  massacre— the  death  of  his  jKirti- 
sans  and  the  imperious  necessitv  of  reprisals 
on  compatriots,  and  often  on  friends,  whom 
the  virmence  of  party  opinion  armed  in  mor- 


*  The  engraved  portraH,  ftrom  a  sketch  by  the 
•athor,  aiwweMV«ry  eftrftiagly  to  his  deeoriptaon. 


fal  ooHlest ;  expome  to  tniiUfteif«A4e  hard- 
ships and  privations,  the  summer's  sun,  and 
winter's  wmd ;  the  sufierings  and  peri!  in 
which  his  followers  were  constantly  placed* 
and  his  awful  respbnsibility,  may  liave  been 
enough  to  change  consideral^y,  even  in  a 
brief  space  of  time,  Zumalacarregui's  nature. 
It  was  seldom  that  he  gave  way  to  any  thing 
like  mirth ;  he  <rftenest  indulged  in  a  smile 
when  he  led  his  staff  where  the  shot  were 
filing  thick  and  fast  around  them,  and  h^ 
fanci^  he  detected  in  the  countenances  ot 
some  of  his  followers  that  they  thought  the 
whistling  of  the  bullets  an  unpleasant  tune* 
To  him  fear  seemed  a  thing  unknown ;  and 
although,  in  the  commencement,  a  bold  and 
daring  conduct  Was  necessary  to  gain  the  af* 
foctions  and  confidence  of  rude  partisans,  he 
outstripped  the  bounds  of  prudence,  and  com- 
mitted such  innumerable  acts  of  rashnessi 
that  when  he  received  his  mortal  Woimdi  ev- 
ery body  said  it  was  only  by  a  miracle  he 
had  escaped  so  long.  He  has  been  known  to 
charge  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  horse,  or  spur* 
ing  tne  white  charger  which  he  rode  in  a  stid* 
den  burst  of  passion,  to  rally  himself  the  sklr^ 
mishersand  lead  them  forward.  His  horse 
had  become  such  a  mark  for  the  enemy,  that 
all  those  of  a  similar  color,  mounted  by  offi- 
cers of  the  staff,  were  shot  in  the  course  of 
three  months^  although  his  own  always  escap* 
ed.  It  is  true,  that  on  several  occasions  he 
chose  his  moment  well,  and  decided  mortl 
than  one  victory,  and  saved  his  little  army  in 
more  than  one  rkreat)  by  what  seemed  an  act 
of  hatr-brained  bravery. 

*  The  deneral's  uncommon  fbatures,  his  flir 
jacket  and  cap,  resemUinj;  at  a  distance  a 
red  tUrbeuQ,  gave  more  the  idea  of  an  eastern 
chief  than  a  European  general.  One  mid^ 
have  imagined  Scsmderbeg  at  the  head  of  his 
Albanian  army ;  and  certes  his  semi-barba- 
rous followers  could  have  been  no  wilder  in 
dress  and  appearance  than  the  Carlists  in  the 
early  part  of^the  campaign.  To  me  Zumala^ 
carregui,  in  character  and  feeling,  as  well  as 
in  costume  and  manner,  seemed  always  like 
the  hero  of  a  by-gone  century.  He  was  of  a 
period  remote  from  our  own,  when  the  vir- 
tues and  vices  of  society  were  mariced  in  a 
stronger  mould:  partarang  of  all  the  stem 
enthusiasm  c^  tne  middle  a^es,  a  something 
uncommon  and  energetic  m  his  features 
seemed  to  indicate  a  man  formed  for  ereat 
and  difficult  enterprises.  You  might  nave 
foncied  him  one  of  those  chie&  who  led  the 
populations  of  Eurobe  to  war  in  the  Holy 
I^d;  he  possessed  the  same  chivalrous 
courage,  tmflinching  stemness,  and  disinter- 
ested fervor— disinterested  so  far  as  mere 
efluthly  things  were  concerned — ^which  ani- 
mated those  of  the  religious  zealots  who  went 
because  they  found  it  easier  to  win  heaven 
with  their  blood  on  a  battle-field,  than 
though  penitence  and  prayer.    .    »    . 

*  Like  most  men  of  an  ardent  temperament, 
he  had  the  defect  of  beiiig  quick  and  hasty; 
and  in  his  passion  was  oAen  guiltv  of  acts 
which,  although  nothing  after  all  but  a  se- 
vere and  unsparing^Xumce,^ incolct blood  he 
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would  haye  bera  incapable  of.  .More  than 
one  officer  in  the  Carlist  anny  owes  his  rank 
to  having  been  on  some  occasion  re])rimand- 
ed  by  him  in  terms  which,  when  his  anger 
was  over,  he  knew  to  be  too  severe.  I  believe 
him — as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  jud^e  oi  a 
man's  character  by  a  year's  observation  and 
acquaintance— to  liave  been  free  from  any  am^ 
biuon  of  peroonal  aggrandisement.  Wrapp- 
ed entirely  in  the  cause  he  had  adopted,  he 
thought  and  dreamed  but  of  that ;  and  I  be- 
lieve that,  from  the  hour  when  he  undertook 
to  repair  the  broken  fortunes  of  the  Royalist 
party,  to  that  when  he  expired  in  the  midst 
of  his  triumphs,  his  only  motive  was  to  wit- 
ness its  success.  The  wish  of  augmenting 
his  military  glory— the  bubble  reputation, 
which  cheers  the  soldier  on  his  perilous  ca- 
reer—perhaps added  a  fresh  incentive. 

*  The  contempt  of  ^Id  which  he  always 
evinoed  formed  a  striku^  feature  of  his  chcur- 
actor.  When  he  died,  alter  paying  the  army 
for  two  years,  and  raising  contributions  in 
three  provinces,  he  left  to  be  divided  amonffst 
his  household  all  that  he  possessed  in  ue 
world — about  481.  sterling  and  four  or  &ve 
horses.  Even  his  barber,  the  waggish  Ro- 
bledo,  was  richer  than  the  Carlist  command- 
er-in-chief. Any  sum  he  possessed  in  the 
mominff  was  sure  by  the  evening  to  be  dissi- 
pated; ne  gave  it  away,  sailor-fashion,  by 
nandsful  to  his  soldiers,  or  the  first  beggars 
who  importuned  him,  and  who,  well  aware  of 
his  foible,  never  failed  to  beset  him.  He 
used,  quite  out  of  temper,  to  exclaim,  **  Here — 
take— take !  when  you  have  ffoi  all  I  have,  you 
will  leave  me  in  veaceJ^  Of  an  evening,  his 
subalterns  were  obliged  to  pay  for  him  in  the 
coffee-house.  "You  give  more,"  observed 
his  wife,  **  than  is  reasonable,  or  than  you  can 
afford."  **  We  are  more  like  God  when  we 
giye,"  was  his  answer.' — ^vol.  i.  pp.  87-96. 

*  Stem  and  severe  as  he  was,  and  unspar- 
ing of  &tigue  for  his  men — Pleading  them  long 
marches  with  a  rapidity  which  it  seemed  the 
human  frame  could  scarcely  have  supported 
— he  was  the  soldiers'  idol.  He  obtained  the 
sobriquet  of  El  Tio  Tomas,  ••  Uncle  Thomas," 
as  the  French  called  Napoleon  Le.  petit 
Capond ;  and  he  was  better  known  under  the 
appellatioh  of  El  Tip,  than  by  his  Gothic 
name  Zumalacarregui.  His  skill  and  valor, 
the  peril  from  which  he  so  often  saved  his  sol- 
diers, and  the  successes  to  which  he  led  the 
way,  seemed  scarcely  sufficient  to  account  for 
their  wild  attachment  to  the  man  they  loved 
and  feared  above  all  others— an  attachment 
which  must  be  felt  to  be  understood.  Without 
garments,  without  pay,  without  provisions,  his 
army  would  have  followed  him  barefoot  all 
over  the  world,  or  have  perished  by  the  way. 
The  same  degree  of  enthusiasm  was  enter- 
tained towards  him  as  was  displayed  in  the 
French  army  for  TEmpereur,  and  this  ex- 
tended to  the  populations  of  the  revolted 
provinces,  excepting  that  it  was  difficult  to 
say  whether  love  or  awe  predominated — with 
the  peasant  they  were  certainly  stsangely 
blended. 

'I  Joined  the  Carllsts and  2^umalacarregui 


when  he  had  nothing  but  the  reputadoa  of  a 
guerrilla  chief  who  had  skilfully  baffled  the 
pursuit  of  the  Queen's  troops,  and  struck  a 
few  daring  blows,  but  whom,  from  the  do. 
scription  then  given  on  the  other  side  of  tfw 
Pyrenees*  I  eiqiected  to  find  ferocioQs  and  k. 
norant  I  remember  at  first  my  total  ioabifi. 
ty  to  comprehend  enthusiastic  nttachmenti 
independent  of  private  friendship,  to  any  in. 
dividual ;  but  I  ended  by  sharing  entirely  the 
feelings  of  the  soldiers ;  and  so  long  as  he 
lived,  in  success  or  adversity,  I  would  ha^ 
followed  him  to  the  end,  even  if  I  had  ex. 
perienced  no  acts  of  kindness  at  his  hands. 
It  was  o£  course  for  Don  Caiios  I  had  come 
to  fight  I  had  been  rather  prejudiced 
against  than  in  favor  of  his  general,  yet,  in 
the  brief  space  of  a  few  months,  if  Jkm  Car. 
los  had  abandoned  his  own  cause,  I  should 
have  remained  to  follow  Zumalacarregui'— 
Ibid.  p.  102. 

Alongside  thn  portrait,  we  must  place  that 
of  the  warlike  Curate  of  Castile : 

*  Merino,  now  sixty-two  years  of  age,  was 
bom  at  Villaviado,  and  spent  his  early  years 
in  the  humble  capacity  of  a  goatherd.  He 
had,  however,  picked  up,  in  the  religious  es- 
tablishment of^a  neighborinjB^  town,  the  rudi- 
ment <^  an  ordinary  education,  when  an  old 
clergyman,  discovering  in  the  yxNuig  herds- 
man mdications  of  ability,  undertook  to  bring 
him  up  for  the  church.  In  six  months  the 
youth  made  such  rapid  progress  under  his 
tuition,  that  he  was  enabled  to  take  orders^ 
and  was  appointed  curate  of  his  native  vil^ 
lage.  It  seems  difficult  to  associate  the  idea 
of  a  talent  for  any  species  of  literature  with 
those  requisite  for  a  leader  of  partisans,  whose 
career,  excepting  that  his  conduct  shews  him 
to  have  been  moved  only  by  patriotic  mo- 
tives, has  resembled  that  of  danng  and  reck- 
less brigands  committing  every  sort  of  ezoeai 
against  their  enemy.  As  to  Merino^  how- 
ever, he  never  touched  the  least  portion  of 
the  rich  booty  his  followers  often  obtained. 
Heconducted  himself  in  a  similar  mannerin 
the  war  waged  against  Napoleon,  when  he 
might  have  poss^sed  himself  of  iouneqse 
treasures.  Themomratthewarwascondud^ 
ed  he  retired  to  his  home,  the  rank  of  bri^ 
dler-general  having  been  conferred  upon  him 
in  consideration  of  nis  eminent  services. 

*  Zumalacarregui  rendered  ku^oeto  Ife- 
nno  as  an  enterprising  and  daring  leader. 
He  once  observed,  however,  after  the  actioos 
of  Vittoria,  that  ''if  we  had  all  the  men  the 
curate  had  lost,  wecould march  upon  Madrid 
when  we  choee." 

<  Merino  is  Uie  true  type  of  the  Guerrilla 
chief.  Of  small  stature  but  iroa  franoe,  he 
can  resist  the  greatest  fatigues,  and  is  won- 
derfully skilledin  all  martial  exercises.  His 
dress  is  rather  ecclesiastical  than  military, 
and  reminds  one  more  c^  the  curate  of  Villft- 
viado  than  of  the  Brigadier-General  Merina 
He  wears  a  long  black  frock  coat,  round  bat, 
and  a  cavidry  sword.  The  only  luxuiy  in 
which  he  seems  to  indulge  is  having  a  good 
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horse  beneath  hhn.  He  has  two  magnificent 
black  steeds,  which  are  not  only  renowned 
for  their  excessive  speed,  but  climb  among 
the  rocks  and  mountains  like  goats.  These 
are  both  saddled  and  bridled,  and  have  been 
trained  always  to  keep  abreast,  so  that  at 
whatever  pace  the  mounted  one  may  go  the 
other  is  by  its  side.  Merino,  when  he  sees 
that  one  is  tired,  leaps  from  one  saddle  into 
the  other,  even  when  they  are  goinff  at  full 
gallop.  He  always  carries,  slung  bv  his  side, 
an  enormous  blunderbuss  or  trombone,  the 
discharge  of  which,  loaded  with  a  hand&d  of 
powder  and  a  number  of  slugs,  is  like  that  of 
a  piece  of  artillery,  and  would  fracture  his 
riioulder  if  fired  in  the  ordinary  manner ;  but 
he  places  the  stock  under  his  arm,  and  holds 
the  barrel  tight  with  the  other  hand.  The 
last  effort  the  Christinos  made  to  take  him 
was  by  sending  acainst  him  a  colonel  named 
Ifoyos,  who  had  a&o  been  a  chief  of  partisans, 
much  in  Merino's  style.  This  man,  of  gigan- 
tic frame  and  stature,  was  well  acquainted 
with  the  country,  and  of  undaunted  energy. 
Merino  favored  him  with  an  early  interview, 
and  in  the  first  skirmish  he  met  his  death 

from  a  trombone The  curate 

has  seen  sufficient  of  the  fidelity  of  partisans, 
it  appears,  to  trust  only  one  old  servant  who 
has  been  with  him  for  the  last  forty  years. 
Every  evening,  when  he  has  disposed  of  his 
men,  he  rides  away  for  the  night,  no  one^  ex- 
cepting  his  faithfVil  servitor,  knowing  whither 
he  has  gone.  This  has  given  rise  to  a  report 
that  he  never  sleeps  above  a  few  minutes  in 
tiie  four-and-twenty  hours, — a  story  in  which 
the  Castilians  place  implicit  faith,  and  indeed 
they  may  well  believe  anything  of  a  country- 
man who  never  snx^es  nor  drinks  wine.  He 
is  simple  and  even  patriarchal  in  all  his  hab- 
ite,  but  the  successes  he  has  obtained  have 
always  been  tarnished  with  cruelty.  An  in- 
defatigable and  ^Jthful  adherent  to  the  cause 
he  has  adopted,  he  has  ever  been  found  a  bit- 
ter and  merciless  enenr^ ;  and  his  stem  and 
inevitable  decree   agamst  his  prisoners  is 

Mr.  Boyd's  account  of  the  sullen  silence 
with  which  the  Christino  troops  were  receiv- 
ed in  the  Basque  villages,  must  be  in  the 
recollection  of  our  readers.  Take  this 
sketch  of  the  impression  made  on  the  mind 
of  an  officer,  who,  like  Mr.  Boyd,  had  ac- 
companied a  Christino  march, — ^but  who,  in 
the  sequel,  joined  the  camp  of  Zumalacar- 
regui:— 

On  seeing  the  absolute  firenzy  of  the  inhab- 
itants, and  hearing  all  the  bells  ringing,  and 
beholding  the  women  in  their  b^  attire, 
coming  out  to  meet  us  at  a  distance  from  the 
village,  stunning  us  with  their  questions  for 
brothers,  lovers,  and  relations,  and  almost 
dragging  us  from  our  horses  to  partake  of 
wine,  chocolate,  or  some  refreshment,  whUe 
handkerchiefs,  shawls,  and  curtains  were 
waving  from  the  windows,  and  flowers  were 
showered  down  upon  us  as  we  rode  along,  his 
astocdshment  knew  no  bounds.    He  could  not  i 


help  contrasting  our  reception  with  that 
which  the  Christino  troops  experienced  the 
last  time  they  had  passed  through  the  same 
place.  **Then,"  said  he,  ^a  dead  silence 
reigned  in  the  village,  broken  only  by  Uie 
tramp  of  our  horses'  feet ;  it  seemed  like  a 
deserted  spot, — the  doors  were  all  closed,  a 
few  old  crones  only  looking  on,  with  their 
blear  eyes,  and  some  children  hovering  about 
the  corners  of  the  street.  Here  and  there  a 
head  might  be  popped  out  of  a  window  above, 
but  it  was  as  quickly  withdrawn-  again.  If 
our  soldiers  asked  ror  wine,  no  one  knew 
where  any  was  to  be  obtained ;  and  they  veil- 
ed their  antipathy  to  us  undev  an  appearance 
of  intractable  stupidity.  The  very  children, 
who  are  now  chattering  so  fast,  when  we  in- 
quired when  the  ^tiosos  had  last  been  in  the 
village,  did  not  know  what  we  meant,  or  had 
never  seen  them.  The  soldiers  and  officers, 
uttering  an  oath  against  the  ill-licked  cubs, 
would  pass  cm."  in  all  probability  directly 
the  column  had  gone  through,  the  partida, 
which  had  left  in  the  morning,  on  returning 
would  be  surrounded  by  twent3r  urchins,  who 
had  made  observati<»is  concerning  the  negros 
with  a  precocious  fiAirewdness  and  gravity  ac- 

auired  during  the  unquiet  times  in  which 
aey  lived.  They  communicated  everything 
eagerly  to  the  Calristas,  as  they  viilgarly  mis- 
pronounced the  word.' 

It  will  only  be  fair  to  Zumalacarregui,  that 
before  we  give  any  specimens  of  the  war 
under  his  management,  we  should  begin 
with  Mr.  Henningsen's  account  of  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Carlist  chief  Zavala  by  the 
Queen's  party,  some  months  before  Zumsda. 
carregui  appeared  on  the  scene  of  action : — 

'  I  will  give  an  example  of  cruelty  exercis- 
ed against  S^vala,  l^ond  what  Europe 
would  believe  of  the  modem  ages  and  of  the 
party  who  profess  to  desire  nothing  but  the 
improvement  of  Spain.  Having,  when  pur- 
sued,  sometimes  obstinately  defended  himself, 
his  two  daughters,  who  had  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  Christines,  were  dragged  about, 
and  always  carried  forward  with  the  tirail- 
leursin  every  encounter  by  the  garrison  of 
Bilboa,  which  had  daily  skirmishes  with  him. 
Zavala  fearful  of  injuring  his  own  children, 
was  obliged  to  prevent  his  partisans  from 
returning  the  enemy's  fire,  and  precipitately 
to  retreat.  Atlen^h  driven  almost  to  des- 
peration between  the  reproaches  of  his  party 
and  his  paternal  feellnes,  he  sacrificcNi  the 
latter  to  his  duty ;  and  having  harangued 
his  followers,  placed  them  in  ambush  near  a 
little  village  oetween  Guernica  and  the  sea. 
The  enemy,  being  informed  of  the  circum- 
stance, advanced  along  the  road,  leading 
forward  as  usual  his  two  daughters.  Zavala, 
in  a  firm  voice,  but  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
ordered  his  men  to  open  their  fire ;  ana  in. 
stantly  rushing  in  with  the  baycmet,  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  recover  his  children  unhurt ; 
they  had,  however,  narrowly  escaped,  two  of 
those  who  held  them  being  killed  by  the  firrt 
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dfatohatge.  Bk  davgtioii  was  rewaided  with 
Tiotory  ;  the  enemy  wa«  dlspemed  and 
loufiecL' 

Captain  HenningBen  has  a  striking  de. 
acription  of  tibe  hatUey  or  series  cf  eidrmiakeef 
tfi  which  Queeada  was  JktaUy  diseeu^UetU 
The  Queen's  general  owed  his  own  escape 
solely  to  the  g^ant  devotion  of  Cobnel  Leo- 
pold O'Donnel,  Conde  de  Labispal,  a  noble, 
man  of  Irish  extraction,  who  he^ning  to 
AiU  m  with  the  army  when  travelling  to  Pam- 
peltina,  where  a  young  and  beautiful  Imress 
was  waiting  to  become  his  wife,  had  vohinteer- 
ed  his  services  for  the  day,  and  headed  a 
company  of  hussars  of  the  Guard.  0*Don- 
nel  was  one  of  the  many  who  feU  into  the 
))and  of  Ae  Cariists. 

*La8t  but  not  the  least  of  the  prisoneis 
talcen  was  the  Count  Labispal :— ^lantly 
but  vainly  strugglmg  to  rally  his  men,  he 
was  surrounded  hy  the  Navarrese.  Hitherto 
ithe  Carlist  prisoners  had  been  shot  as  rebelsi 
and  the  Christine^  had  suffered  death  by  way 
of  reprisal.  Zumalaoarregui,  anxious  to  put 
and  end  to  this  dreadful  state  of  things,  set  at 
liberty,  and  caused  to  be  escorted  as  &r  as 
Echauri,  five  miles  from  Pampeluna,  two 
soldiers,  who,  unable  from  fetigue  to  follow 
the  march,  had  been  taken  fhxn  Quesada's 
column.  The  next  time  Quesada  sallied  from 
F^peluna  he  requited  the  mercy  of  the 
Carlist  general  by  shooting  in  Huarte  d'Ara- 
quil  a  wounded  volunteer,  and  putting  after- 
wards to  death  the  alcalde  of  Atoun,  who  was 
suspected  of  Carlism,  as  well  as  several  other 
individuals.  Zumalacarr»^  now  wrote  to 
the  General  Count  Armilde  de  Toledo,  to 
state  «*that  since  the  chi^  appointed  by  the 
usurping  government  were  unwUlin^  to  make 
any  arrangement  for  the  preservation  of  the 
lives  of  their  respective  fculowers,-- although 
he  had  several  times  set  them  the  examj^ 
of  clemefeicy — ^the  blood  of  those  that  perish- 
ed must  be  now  on  their  own  heads." 

*He  k^  his  word:  <^  all  the  prisoners 
who  were  executed,  perhaps  the  fate  of  Leo- 

S>ld  O'Donnel  was  the  most  melancholy, 
e  perished  through  that  valor  which  seems 
an  heir-loom  in  his  fhmily,  he  sacrificed  him- 
self with  a  company  of  the  Guards  to  save 
Quesada  and  his  staff.  He^o£^red,  if  Zumala^ 
carreffui  woijdd  spare  his  life,  to  pay  a  ran^ 
som  mat  would  equip  all  Uie  battalions  of 
Navarre;  but  knowmg  the  necessity  for 
making  an  example,  the  chief  r^niained  in- 
.Axorable.  He  died  with  his  brother  officers 
of  the  Guards,  in  a  manner  whidi  added 
anodier  example  to  the  many ,  that  often  those 
who  have  most  ezyoyed  a  lifb  of  luxury  and 
pleasure,  and  to  whom  it  still  iK^ds  forth 
inright  prospects,  can  rriinquish  it  with  the 
least  r^pretf  His  father,  the  Count  of  Labis- 
oal,  celebraled  both  during  the  triun^)hs  of 
wellinffton  and  the  revdution  of  18SS,  cal- 
lous and  heartless  as  he  bad  been  throughout 
his  polttioal  (Hl^eOT,  was  doomed  to  provei  on 


hearing  the  deatii  of  his  qqo,  ttet  therovv 
still  one  pcnnt  where  Wa  sensibility  was  toI. 
nerable.  He  died  of  a  broken  heart  at  Moot, 
pellier,  where  he  had  been  long  residin£.  b 
his  change  of  principle  this  ^der  Lsbjapal 
had  been  the  Talleyrand  of  ^[lain.' 

We  must  next  extract  part  of  our  author'i 
chapter  on  the  batUe  fought  between  Zomala. 
earregui  and  01>oyle,  nearly  on  the  ground 
of  the  Duke  qf  Wellingtan's  illustnoog 
triumph  at  Vittoria. 


'It  was  now  destined  to  beooroe  the i 
of  a  ttgnal  overthrow  of  a  division  of  the 
regular  army  of  Spain  by  a  handiiilof  enthu* 
siastic  mountaineers.  At  Zunura,  aocouatiof 
the  last  devastations  <^  BodiU  we  bumtOE  of 
villages  and  cottagesb  and  the  massacre  <x  the 
womdod  Carlisis,  had  reached  our  anay; 
and  had  worked  them  «^  to  a  degree  of  eit 
citem^it  which  accounts  for  their  impetuosity. 
The  spreat  difficulty  was  to  keao  them  ii 
someming  like  order.  Their  loud  cries  of  i 
elios!  Muera  la  Mtemai  ware  vigorously  •&• 
swered  by  the  enemy, .  as  well  as  their  fire : 
but  as  they  advanced,  in  qfute  ci  the  voUeri 
of  muskeUy  whi(di  t^  whole  line  of  v» 
Liberal  army  was  poisring  in,  theirieplki 
f^axed  fiunter.  The  order  which  the  Carliiti 
preserved,  with  their  impetMosityi  their  mar* 
tial  bearing,  theb  wild  shouts,  and  the  black 
flags  with  a  death's  head  end  cross  boiie% 
seined  to  have  had  an  appalling  effect  . . . 

•  The  slaughter  continued  tUl  night£ill,  ths 
enraged  Royalists  giving  no  quart^^-«od  tfao 
night  coming  on  alone  saved  the  missisUs 
remains  of  O'Doyle's  aimy.  About  liMir 
hundred  made  their  way  to  the  villsjge  of 
Arieta,  where  they  ^ut  themselves  up  in  tt» 
houses.  About  a  thousand  were  killed,  tho 
field  for  two  miles  being  covered  with  their 
dead  bodies-^-the  miserable  wretches  beii|| 
dragged  from  the  woods  and-  thkkets  in 
whicn  they  attempted  to  conceal  thomsdveib 
and  slaughtered  by  their  angry  (wpooeota 
I  remember  seeing  twelve  d^ui  booies  lying 
together  at  a  ford  of  the  rivulet  between  the 
field  and  the  road 

<The  pursuit  had  continued  so  late  thst  tbo 
greater  part  of  our  army  was  obliged  to  flleep 
on  the  field,  and  we  bivouacked  amongst  the 
dead.  In  the  meanwhile,  part  of  the  thin{ 
battalion  oi  Navarre  was  detached  to  attack 
thos^  who  were  in  the  village,  where  the? 
had  barricaded  the  houses.  Aftdt  firing  all 
night,  the  Christines  not  choosing  to  sqn«od* 
er,  a  quantity  of  oombustibles  were  ooUeoted, 
and  placed  against  the  houses.  In  the  moni« 
ing,  the  Christines  sent  a  flax  of  truce  to  tbo 
captain  who  was  charsed  vnth  his  coi^panT 
to  set  fire  to  piles ;  and  slated  that  they  had 

Sit  the  curate,  the  regidor,  and  a  number  of 
e  principal  inhabitants,  with  their  wivo^ 
and  children ;  and  that  if  the  Carlists  attempts 
ed  to  bum  them  out  they  would  conuDeoce 
by  putting  all  these  to  death.  The  captain 
who  was  a  Frend\man,  by  thename  of  Saba^ 
tier,  sent  ^o  Zumalaoarregui  to  know  how  to 
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proceed.  The  Carlist  general  determined  to 
olockade  them  next  day  ;  as  Aey  were  en- 
tirely without  proviaioosi  he  knew  t^at 
hunger  would  Torce  them  to  surrender. 
Eighty-four  prisoners  were  brought  in,  which 
the  soldiers  had  made  when  tired  of  killing ; 
for  excepting  in  these  few  cases  no  quarter 
was  given ;  even  two  chaplains  of  the  queen's 
army  had  beeii  slain  on  the  field*  It  was 
supposed  that*  according  to  the  existing  regu- 
lation, they  would  all  suffer  death;  they 
were,  however,  remanded,  and  next  day  par- 
doned— O'Doyle,  the  general  of  the  division, 
his  brother,  a  captain,  and  several  officers, 
were  however  shot.  Zumalacarregui  was 
inclined  to  have  pardoned  him,  but  amongst 
the  despatches  intercepted  a  few  days  pre- 
vious were  minutes  of  a  court-martial  held  at 
Vittoria^  in  which  O'Doyle  had  given  his 
vote  for  shooting  the  wounded  prisoners. 
These  paf^ers  hc^  not  yet  been  destroyed, 
and  the  circumstance  of  the  part  O'Doyle 
fand  taken  in  this  transaction  was  mentioned 
to  Zumalacarregui :  this  sealed  his  fete. 

« O'Doyle  behaved  like  a  brave  man  on  the 
fidd,  but  with  kas  firmness  afterwards.  As 
he  was  being  led  i^  as  a  prisoner,  a  Carlist 
officer  was  mean  enoush  to  make  some  in- 
sulting observation.  O'Dovle  replied,  ••  You 
are  baring  arms,  but  you  have  never  been  a 
soldier,  or  you  would  know  that  a  real  soldier 
obeys  hisorders  if  they  came  from  hell  itself." 
The  officer  was  more  severely  reprimanded 
by  the  murmars  oi  the  bystanders.  O'Doyle, 
ths  fkdst  marning,  begged  to  see  the  general, 
and  when  admitted  to  an  interview,  stated 
that  he  was  a  soldier  who  fought  for  those 
who  paid  him  ;  that  the  fate  of  war  had 
thrown  him  into  the  hands  of  the  Royalists — 
and  that  he  would  serve  them,  if  admitted  to 
that  honor,  as  fidthfulljr  as  he  had  served  the 
Queen.  Zumalacarregui  answered  him  briefly, 
that  it  was  o«;ft  ol  his  power  to  spare  his  life. 
He  then  began  to  implore,  with  clasped  hands, 
**La  vidOffm-  Dum!  forIHo$l"  Zumala- 
carregui  turned  his  heoui  away  in  disgust,  and 
said,  **A  confesar  2tM^o"— «nd  the  wretched 
man  was  led  out,  and,  after  being  half  an 
hour  with  his  confbssor,  shot ;  as  well  as  his 
brother  and  the  other  offtcers.  His  execution 
took  pteee  on  the  very  field  where  he  had 
bean  defeated;  his  K)rtiHie  and  his  life 
botili  taking  wing  on  the  same  spot  Poor 
O'Doyle's  was  a  melancholy  fiite,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  the  singular  retribution  of 
his  punishment  Even  a  quiet  grave  was  de- 
niea  him ;  although  he  wds  buried— or  rather 
a  little  earth  and  a  pile  of  stones  were  placed 
over  him,  by  way  of  distinction,  through  that 
deference  which  the  soldier  bears  even  to  the 
rank  of  his  dead  enemies.  1  remember,  on 
passing  three  months  after  near  the  snot, 
witnessing  the  disgustidg  scene  of  bodies 
disititerred  and  in  mp^  cases  cleaned  to  the 
bone  by  the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey — and 
the  dogs  which,  as  I  believe  is  oflen  the  case 
near  a  battle-field,  sallied  from  the  adjacent 
villages  at  night  to  feast  upon  the  slain.  The 
pile  raised  over  O'Doyle  and  his  brother  had 
Seen  thrown  down,  and  two  bodies,  no  doubt 
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theirs,  dragged  amongst  the  stones,  were  half 
devoured,  what  made  the  scene  of  an  action 
more  appalling  was,  that  the  bodies  were 
always  stripped  of  every  thing  excepting  the 
corAo^tn,  or  leather  stock — this  and  the  <3iako 
bein^  the  only  part  of  the  equipment  the 
Carlists  could  never  be  induced  to  weai^-they 
would  take  every  thine  excepting  this  from 
the  dead ;  and  I  remember  seeing  m  that  very 
plain  many  skeletons,  the  flesh  naving  been 
picked  from  the  bones,  but  the  leather  coUar 
still  remaining  round  the  neck.' 

At  the  close  of  another  battle-piece,  we 
are  presented  with  a  striking  anecdote  of 
Zumalacarregui — and  some  not  less  striking 
indications  of  the  sdrt  of  materials  with  ana 
on  which  he  had  to  woriL : — 

*A  soldier  stepped  out  of  the  ranks,  and 
complained  that  lorty  ounces  of  gold,  about 
1202.,  which  he  had  taken  from  a  dead  officer 
of  the  Christinos,  had  been  seized  by  one  of 
the  staff  under  pretext  that  all  armjs,  horses, 
and  money  taken  belonged  to  the  King.  The 
officer  charged  with  thli  was  a  man  chiefly 
known  in  the  army  under  his  surname  of 
Malcaaco,  or,  the  **  headstrong ;"  he  was  one 
of  those  duuracters  who  in  the  boil  and  fer- 
ment of  unquiet  times  are  oflen  borne  up- 
wards ;  he  had  long  been  celebrated  as  the 
most  notoriously  quarrelsome  and  desperate 
character  in  the  country,  and  was  accused  of 
having,  amongst  other  misdeed^  shot  an  al- 
calde who  had  once  fined  him,  for  which  he 
was  condemned  to  the  galleiys.  His  present 
spouse  was  the  widow  of  an  officer  in  the  con- 
stitutional  army,  whom  he  had  killed  ki  the 
Carrascal ;  it  was  said,  however,  in  ftur  fight 
During  the  early  part  of  the  insurrection  he 
had  rendered  the  Carlists  such  services,  that 
his  former  rank  of  captain  was  given  him. 
His  countenance,  dark  and  scarred  with  the 
marks  <^  innumerable  fray%  was  of  most  for> 
bidding  aspect^  and  bore  the  trace  of  all  the 
brutal  passions  by  which  he  was  swayed. 
Zumalacarregui  immediately  inquired  what 
he  had  done  with  the  soldier's  money.  He 
stoutly  denied  ever  having  seen  the  man,  and 
threatened  him  with  the  bastonado  for  his  im- 
pudence. Another  witness  now  stepped  out  of 
the  ranks,  and  corroborated  the  complainant'^ 
statement  Malcasco  very  coolly  said  that 
they  were  both  liars.  The  sword  of  Zumala- 
carregui, who  was  now  convinced  cnT  the 
glarins  injustice  of  the  case,  in  an  instant 
flashed  over  the  head  at  the  criminal,  and  he 
swore  to  cleave  him  down  to  the  belt  if  he  did 
not  instantly  produce  the  money.  Malcaaco^ 
who  perhaps  dreaded  nothing  either  in  this 
world  or  the  next  more  than  the  general,  in* 
stantly  flung  the  purse  to  the  ground,  and 
after  this  pimlic  exposure  skulked  off,  mutter* 
ing  between  his  teeth,  like  a  surly  dog  which 
has  been  deprived  of  a  bone.  The  soldier 
was  ordered  to  pick  it  up,  count  it,  and  re- 
enter the  ranks.  Malcasco  was  disgraced, 
and  only  in  some  degree  restored  to  favor  on 
having  had  some  time  after  his  arm  brc^c^i 
between  Cirauki  and  Maneru.    Where  aUL 
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men'spassions,  good  and  evil«  are  in  cxtretnes» 
as  in  Spain) 

««AlaQd 
Where  law  secures  not  life»" 

and  tbey  are  to  a  ^reat  degree  loose  and  un- 
Mdled  by  the  ordinary  restraints  of  soctetyt 
such  characters  are  unfortunately  too  often 
ntet  with.' 

The  captain  adds,  that  such  characters  are 
rarer  among  the  Carlists  than  among  die 
Christinos.  This  controversy  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  decide. 

Perhaps  the  next  anecdote)  which  is  so 
characteristic  in  all  respects  of  the  man  and, 
the  country  th^t  we  cOuld  not  omit  it^  leaves 
a  mol^  pdmful  impression  than  any  other 
one  pa^  in  the  book.  Count  Via  Manuel, 
a  Spanish  grandee,  holding  high  rank  in  the 
Queen's  army,  fell  into  Zumaiacarregoi's 
hands  at  the  close  of  one  of  these  Uoody 
battles  among  the  woods  of  Navarre.  The 
itnnk  and  op^n  manners  of  this  nobleman 
confirmed  the  favorable  impression  which 
Zumalacarregui  had  received  from  witness- 
lag  his  conduct  in  the  ^Id.  He  was  in  truth 
a  rare  example  in  hb  order  of  high-minded 
courage,  and  he  had  never  been  suspected  of 
being  biassed  by  any  unworthy  motive  in  the 
choice  of  his  party.  The  Carlist  general  had 
lost  the  day  before  a  favorite  officer  of  his 
staff,  and  two  or  throe  volunteers  besides. 
He  proposed  to  write  to  Rodil,  offering  the 
captive  grandee  in  exchange  for  these  pri- 
soners: in  the  mean  time  he  invitml  Via 
Mmnoal  te  (tine  daily  at  his  own  taMe  at  head- 
quarters— took  him  out  with  him  on  horse- 
back— ^in  short,  lived  with  hfan  as  a  friendly 
gQest  f — a  week  elapsed — 

^  They  w^ere  at  dinner  at  Lecumberti  when 
Rodil^  answer  was  brought  in  to  Zumalacar** 
regui;  that  note  conttdned  only  the  following 
sentettoe :--"  The  rebels  taken  have  suffered 
death  already."  This  was  clearly  Ae  sen- 
tenoe  of  the  prisoner.  Zumalacarregui  hand- 
ed  H  ever  to  Mm  with  the  same  sang-froid 
with  which  he  ^iTould  probably  have  received 
it,  lutd  it  been  the  messenger  of  his  oWn  fkte. 
Via  Manuel  changed  color.  His  host  politely, 
but  ftrmly>  expressed  his  regret  at  being 
obliged  to  perform  bo  unpleasant  a  duty,  but 
informed  htm  that  he  might  be  with  his  con- 
fessop  till  sunrise.  His  life  had  been  spared  so 
lon^  that  this  intelligence  came  like  a  thXinder 
BtrcMce  on  the  unhappy  grandee.  At  his  re- 
qoest,  Zumalacarregui  consented  to  delay  his 
execution^  while  he  sent  a  n^essenger  to  the 
King  intreating  hb  demeney.  He  returned 
With  the  answer,  that  When  soMiers  and 
oAcers  of  Inferior  rank,  ta.ken  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  had  suffered  death,  it  was  irrt- 
jjossiblc  to  pardon  a  Spanish  grandee.  Via 
MsT^uel  was  shot  at  Lecumberri,  but  did  not 
die  so  well  as  his  deportment  at  first  an- 
nounoed ;  probably  it  was  the  shock  of  the 


sudden  disappointment,  after  he  had  so  hog 
entertained  hopes  of  life,  which  had  utlnerm 
him.' 

*I  most  not  omit  to  mention  a  smgular  in- 
stance  of  fidelity.  Shortly  after  his  destii,  a 
Serjeant,  as  he  stated  hinnelf  to  be,  and  his 
galons  indicated,  deserted  over  to  us,  and  was 
placed  in  a  company  of  guUks ;  he  a^rwards 
surprised  and  stabbed  a  sentinel,  and  dnap- 
peared.  We  were  informed  by  other  de- 
serters some  months  afterwards,  that  this  wrf 
individual  was  a  servant  of  via  Manod'a, 
who  took  this  mode  of  communicating  with 
his  masten^ut  arrived  a  day  too  late ;  and— 
having  atsquired  the  certainty  of  his  executiao, 
on  the  first  opportunity  earned  back  the  news 
of  it,  and  some  relics  of  his  lord  which  he  had 
bought  from  the  soldiers  who  shot  hkn.' 

Surely,  b  spite  of  all  Rodil's  cruelty,  and 
the  cold-blooaedness  of  its  announcement, 
Via  Mannel  had  tasted  the  salt  of  his  captor ; 
and  even  an  Arab  robber  under  such  circum- 
stances would  have  considered  the  sacred 
law  of  hospitality  as  infifaagible.  If,  however, 
Don  Carios  was  exactly  aware  of  the  reoep. 
tion  which  his  general  had  ffiven  to  the 
Christino  grandee,  his  Royal  I&hnes^s  an- 
swer to  Zumalacarregui's  appeafis  still  more 
painful  to  think  of  thim  the  hesikUian  which 
prompted  that  appeal. 

We  have  *  supped  full  with  horrors ;'  but 
still  there  is  one  scene  of  considwtible  extent 
which  must  be  given  before  our  reader  can 
have  completed  his  notion  of  these  barbarous 
peonle.  Itt  a  village  just  Within  the  border 
of  Navarre,  a  small  garrison  of  Chrisdno 
Urbanog^-^men  drafted  recently  from  the 
National  Guard  of  some  town  in  the  south) 
— had  established  themselves^  and  were  levy* 
ing  heavy  coatrRnitions  upon  the  roooaste- 
ries,  iiesides  doinff  bloody  executkm  ooca* 
sionaHy  annong  the  scattered  peasants  of 
what  Zumalacarregui  considered  as  his  own 
proper  domain,  liie  countiy  people  flocked 
m  with  urgent  entreaties  for  his  interiereoce 
to  rid  them  of  this  annoyance— fas  did  not  re» 
quire  much  pefsuasion ;— ^  the  enemjr't 
columns  were  hovering  about  ;-'-Zuinalaoir« 
regui  had  but  a  small  force  with  him  at  (he 
time;  and  the  attempt  must  at  least  ha?e 
been  delayed,  but  for  the  zeal  of  a  veteran 
smuggler,  Ximenes,  who— with  a  sturdy 
youtnT  his  son — ofiered  to  conduct  a  detach- 
ment by  a  safe  by-way. 

<  I  shall  never  forget,'  says  oUr  author,  'one 
old  woman,  dressed  almost  in  rags,  her  grey 
hair  fioating  dishevelled  about  her  neck^  who 
came  up  to  the  captain  of  a  company  with 
^vhora  1  was  in  conversation,  and  probably 
tnistaking  him  for  a  superior  officer,  doubled 
her  shrivelled  hand  in  nis  face,  and  shrieked 
out  a  volley  of  insulting  epithets,  which  she 
concluded  by  invoking  ^La  malediccion  k 
Vio$**  on  aU  neads,  if  we  retired  like  fiitoh 
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and  left  a  single  one  of  the  iJacks  alive. 
Having  inquired  of  a  bystander  who  was  this 
fanatic  ?  we  were  informed  that  she  was  an 
old  weaver,  of  a  neighboring  village,  whose 
oolyr  son  had  been  shot  that  day  forUiight — 
having  been  drag[ged  from  his  led — by  some 
of  the  Urbanos ;  it  was  supposed  for  having 
carried  tobacco  to  the  Carlists.' 

The  detachment  approached  the  village, 
and  found  that  the  Urbanos  had  fortified 
themselves  in  the  church — ^while  XimtneSf 
made  the  discovery  that  his  oim  eldeH  jo» 
t  their  commandant !     Forthwith,— 


*  The  two  four-pounders  tajcen  at  Vittoria, 
and  which  at  that  time  were  all  the  artillerv 
brought  to  bear  on  the  church-j^tes,  which 
were  lined  with  heavy  sheets  of  iron.    The 
initea  having  been  burst  <^pen,  with  the  lossof 
Siree  men  wounded  onlv,  our  volunteers  rush- 
ed into  the  church,  but  thev  were  only  able  to 
surprise  one  <»r  two  of  the  enemy,  the  rest 
having  retreated  into  Uie  steeple,  or  which  the 
staircase  had  been  broken  away,  and  where 
they  had  most  strongly  barricaded  them^ 
selves.    As  they  obstmately  refused  to  sur- 
render, and  it  would  have  taken  too  long  to 
undermine  the  massive  walls  of  the  old  Steele 
-—in  which  act  the  approach  of  some  Christsio 
column  would  probably  have  intemmted  us 
— ^it  was  resolved  to  set  fire  to  it    Piles  of 
wood«  tow,  goat-skins  full  of  brandy,  and  other 
inflammable  matter,  were  piled  at  the  foot  of 
the  stfwple,  from  the  interior  of  the  church ; 
and  the  Baron  de  Los  VaUes,*^  having  just 
arrived,  was  entrusted  with  the  oommiasioB 
of  settinff  fire  to  it.    The  besieged  had  no 
doubt  of  Doing  relieved  before  daybreak,  and 
therefore  were  loud  in  their  jokes  against  the 
Carlists,  to  whom  they  called  out,  **  Mountain 
thieves !  sons  of  monks !  rebels !  you  will  soon 
have  to  run  back  to  you^  mountains— the 
columns  are  advancing  !*' ' 

Night  closed  in — ^but  it  bmught  no  inter* 
mission  of  the  assauh — ^by-and-by 

*The  dnrleks  of  some  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  the  comers  of  the  building  where  they 
were  reached  by  the  flames,  as  well  as  the 
women  and  children  who  saw  the  devouring 
element  raging  below,  were  heard  at  inter- 
vnla ;  and  although  orders  were  given  to  fire 
only  oo  the  men,  it  was  often  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  dark  figures  that  flitted  befbre 
the  light,  endeavoring  to  breathe  an  instant 
out  (^  the  smoky  atmosphere.    It  was  re- 


•  This  if  the  French  ofBoer  who  haijmblished  a 
Tohune  entitled  •  The  Career  of  Don  Carloe/  and 
eontainiiig  tooM  vbtj  intereaCiiig  obapters— etpe. 
ciaUy  one  on  Don  Carloa's  mo^  f^^  London, 
and  incognito  journey  throarh  France  to  the  aeat 
of  war.  we  have  great  donUs,  however,  whether 
Prince  Talleyrand  waa  not  perfbctly  well  aware  of 
all  that  waa  gomg  oo.  If  Carloa  be  finally  thrown 
over  in  Spain,  nothing  can  prevent  his  reeoming 
all  his  natural  rights  as  First  Prince  (after  the 
•xilas  at  Pragoe)  of  the  Bouae  of  Bomthom, 


atedly  prqx)sejd  to  them  to  let  the  woman 
and  children  out,  but  this  they  refused.  The 
bells  had  all  follen  in,  and  packets  of  cart- 
ridges  were  constantly  exploding.  Towards 
nKMninga  few  faint  cries  of  "  Viva  el  Re^T  ' 
were  heard  from  the  women,  and  the  com- 
mandant of  the  Tower  inauired  if  <)uarter 
would  be  given  to  themi  lie  was  answered 
^  No;  the  men  had  none  to  h<^  for."  He 
then  inquired  if  it  was  Zumalaearregui  who 
had  besieged  them,  and  which  was  he  1    The 

general  had  just  arfived,  and  most  impru- 
ently  went  beyond  the  comer  of  the  church, 
exclaiming  "  Aaui  esto^ .'" — Here  I  am.  The 
commandant  then  said  they  could  bear  the 
heat  and  smoke  no  longer,  and  asked  if  they 
would  be  allowed  the  consolation  of  religion 
before  they  suffered  death.  Zumalacarre^ 
replied,  that  the  Carlists  had  never  denied 
that  yet,  but  not  to  flatter  themselves  with  the 
hope  of  mercy.  The  commandant  then  aiv 
swered  that  they  surrendered.  But  how  men 
who  had  defended  themselves  so  desperately, 
and  who  had  no  chance  for  their  lives,  missed 
the  opportunity  of  footing  the  Carlist  leadei^ 
who  was  not  above  fifty  yards  firom  them, 
firing  downvmrds,  when  it  is  so  much  earier 
to  aim,  and  a  bullet  carries  so  much  straighter 
than  in  a  horizontal  direction,  has  alwavs 
been  a  matter  of  surprise  to  me,  particularly 
as  several  shots  were  fired  afterwards  by 
them. 

<  When  ladders  were  placed  to  the  church- 
roof,  and  the  volunteers  went  up  to  receive 
their  arms,  thev  shot  one  soldier,  and  an  offip 
cer  was  wounded ;  the  men  who  had  fired 
were  bayoneted  on  the  spot-*one  in  particu* 
lar,  who  defended  a  narrow  ledge,  and  was 
struck  in  the  breast  by  a  volunteer,  fell  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  steeple  headlong 
at  our  feet:  the  rest  made  no  resistance. 
Three  women  (one  a  Cariist  prisoner)  and 
four  children  had  perished,  and  above  thirty 
(k  the  garrisont  either  by  the  smoke  or  the 
flames,  or  the  shot  of  the  assailants.  Those 
that  remained  were  so  blackeped  bv  the 
smoke,  that  they  presented  a  noost  ghastly 
appearance,  when,  with  considerabte  dim- 
culty,  they  were  got  down  over  the  roof  of 
the  church,  which,  although  the  steeple  was 
burning  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  had  never 
taken  fire,  x'he  commandant  and  his  lieu- 
tenant were  brought  before  the  general,  who 
inquired  whether  the  ^;arrison  luul  been  act- 
ing all  alon^  by  their  orders.  The  com- 
mandant hesitated,  but  the  ex-schoolmaster 
boldly  replied,  •*  Yes ;  they  acted  by  our  or- 
ders.^ The  {ormer  was  a  shor^  man,  about 
four-and-thhrtv,  his  form  athletic,  and  his 
bones  all  thickly  set;  he  was  dressed  in  blue 
trousers  and  a  zamarra.  The  smoke  to  which 
he  had  been  all  night  exposeu  had  swollen 
his  eyelids  and  darkened  his  face.  Tkis  vhu 
lhe$onqf  Ximet^es;  on  the  whole,  he  present- 
ed the  idea  of  a  bold  aad  determined  ruffian. 
The  schoolmaster,  who  was  also  below  the 
middle  stature,  bad  an  open  and  prepossesa* 
i:^^  countenance,  and  he  behaved  in  every 
re^;>ect  with  the  finnness  of  a  man ;  while 
the  captain  occasionally  betrayed  signs  of 
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weakness,  which  I  should  scarcely  have  ex- 
pected alter  his  gallant  defbnce,  for  such  it 
mcontestably  was. 

•  *  Have  you  anything  to  say  in  your  de- 
fence 1"  inquired  the  general.  The  reply  of 
the  lieutenant  was :— •  That  he  neither  beg- 
ged for  mercy,  nor  did  he  suppose  it  likely 
Siat  pardon  would  be  granted  him. — ^They 
migh^  however,  do  worse  than  let  him  live ; 
he  had  no  affection  either  for  the  aueen  or 
for  Don  Carlos,  but  where  chance  had  thrown 
him,  that  party,  as  they  had  seen,  he  would 
serve :  if  they  chose  to  try  him,  and  let 
him  live,  he  would  serve  the  king  like  a 
solder — if  they  shot  him,  like  a  soldier  he 
would  die."  ••And  you?"  said  the  general 
to  the  captain.  ••!  only  surrendered,"  re- 
plied Lorenzo  Xsnenes,  ••  because  I  wasprom- 
bed  quarter ;  if  not,  I  should  have  held  out 
longer.  You  may  Judee  from  my  behavior 
whether  I  would  not  have  perished  in  the 
tower  if  I  had  not  distinctly  understood  so." 
^  It  is  false,"  hastily  interrupted  the  general ; 
••who  did  I  speak  to  myself  t"  ••To  me," 
said  the  lieutenant.  ••  And  did  you  say  to  the 
commandant  that  I  had  offered  quarter!" 
••No;  I  told  him  that  you  had  refused  us  our 
lives,  and  we  diould  both  have  perished  there, 
only  the  smoke  had  grown  intolerable :  this 
is  nie  truth,  or  you  would  not  hold  me  here 
now."  The  general  beckoned  with  his  hand 
for  them  to  be  removed.  ••  You  will  remem- 
ber my  father  and  brother  1"  said  Lorenzo 
imploiingly.  ••If  I  have  done  wrong,  they 
have  served  the  king  f  aithftiUy."  The  whin- 
ing tone  in  which  this  appeal  was  made  con- 
trasted unfavorably  with  tiie  bold  and  frank 
demeanor  of  his  fellow-captive.  «*If  your 
fhther  and  brother  had  been  tclken,"  said  the 
general,  ••  your  treason  would  have  been  no 
palliation  of  their  loyalty."  The  schoolmas- 
ter, I  remember,  held  a  paper  cigar  between 
hte  fingers  (fbr  at  all  times  and  seasons  the 
Spaniards  smoke),  and  was  looking  round  for 
a  light.  The  general  took  his  own  cigar 
iVom  his  mouth,  and  handed  it  to  him  to  ig- 
nite his  by ;  he  bowed  respe(^f\illy  as  he  re- 
turned it  to  him.  ••Think  on  what  I  have 
said,  general,"  cried  he,  as  they  were  led 
away.  It  was  evident  that  Zunudacarregui 
was  strongly  prepossessed  in  his  favor;  ne 
gazed  after  him  with  that  intense  and  pene- 
trating  look  so  peculiar  to  him,  and  muttered 
a  ffew  words,  in  which  ••  What  a  pity  for  that 
kid  \*^  alone  were  audible.' 

Henningsen  happened  to  be  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  watch  that  night,  and  he  and 
his  comrade  established  themselves  in  the 
same  house  with  these  two  unhappy  men. 
Presently  the  father  of  the  Christmo  Cap- 
t£un,  old  Ximenes,  the  most  devoted  of  Car- 
lists,  announced  himself  at  the  door. 

•  When  I  heard  that  Ximenes  was  come  I 
eould  not  help  fbelin^  a  thrill  of  horrcnr,  and 
we  were  all  about  retiring,  when  tiie  prison- 
ers begffed  us  to  remain.  The  meeting— and 
the  peSting  of  the  fkther,  fcft  the  last  tmie  on 
this  side  of  the  grave,  fhMn  a  sour— who^  how- 


ever divided  in  opinioDS,  and  suming  in  hif 
political  tenets,  was  still  united  to  him  in 
Dlood  and  in  affections,  which  he  in  vain  eo- 
deavored  to  control  and  smother,^-thi8  was  a 
heart-rending  scene.   Ximenes  had  sacrificed 
h»  fortune,  and  the  ease  and  iodependeDoe 
of  his  old  age,  to  his  duty — and  he  now  saw 
his  eldest,  and  once  his  best  beloved,  son 
about  to  suffer  deatfu  with  the  consciousoen 
that  he  had  done  his  part  to  bring  him  to  a 
punishment  so  bitter.    He  had  resolved  at 
first  not  to  trust  himself  with  an  interview, 
but  the  prayer  of  his  son,  against  whom  all 
animoaity  was  now  buried,  he  had  been  una- 
ble  to  leAise.    Ximenes,  idiom  I  have  knoim 
much  of  both  before  and  since,  is  a  man  who, 
although  advanced  in  the  vale  of  years,  is  still 
hale  and  healthy, — short  of  stature,  aftiarp- 
featured,  and  grey-haired, — ^but  I  shall  never 
forget  when  he  entered  the  room,  his  soqS 
throwine  hims^at  his  feet,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  his  countenance  as  the  tears  started 
to  his  grey  eyes  and  rolled  over  his  weather- 
beaten  chee^ ;  in  an  instant  they  were  lock- 
ed in  each  other's  embrace ;  retiring  into  the 
alcove   they  conversed  earnestly  for  some 
time,  but  not,  ^m  what  I  involuntarily  gath- 
ered, until  the  last,  about  the  possibilitr  of 
saving  him.    As  the  father  took  leave  of  mm 
we  heard  him  distinctly  and  earnestly  say, 
••  Is  there  no  hq[>e,  then  1"    Pick  usted  d  DU 
o$  /*»— ^  You  must  pray  fbr  it  to  God !"  re- 
plied  the  old  man,  as  he  tm«  himsdf  away. 
When  he  was  gone^  we  sent  up  the  larger 
part  of  our  supper  to  the  prisoners,  who  mid 
their  rations,  but  which  they  could  only  get 
cooked  soldier-fhshion.     We  had  much  cod* 
versation  with  them.  The  commandant  seem- 
ed much  more  tranquil  after  this  interview, 
— and  his  lieutenant   preserved   the  same 
sanff^fh>id  as  at  first.    A  day  or  two  davs  af- 
ter, naving  been  tried  by  the  auditor  or  war, 
the  prisoners  were  shot. 

•  I  have  often  seen  old  Ximenes  since.  He 
still  continues  to  serve  us  with  the  same  zeal, 
and  has  been  on  many  and  dangerous  ezpe- 
ditions,  but  he  is  visibly  altered,  and  has  al- 
ways a  settled  gloom  and  melancholy  in  his 
countenance.  Ihave  heard  that  LoieasEO  had 
offered  him  a  lan^e  sum  of  money  to  gak 
him  over;  this  had  come  to  Zumalacarregui's 
knowledge,  through  the  intelligences  he  Kept 
up  in  the  heart  of  the  adverse  party,  and  he 
had  reproached  Ximenes  with  not  having  in- 
formed him  of  it.  On  account  of  this,  it  was 
said  he  had  been  deterred  from  making  any 
application  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  his  sod. 
This  noay  or  may  not  be,  and  it  signified  lit- 
tle, as,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  was 
out  of  the  general's  power  to  have  granted 
it.' 

Our  readers  will  find  many  chaptops  not 
less  interesting  in  the  pages  of  Captain  Hen- 
ningsen. The  boldest  inventions  of  the  his- 
torical romancer  fade  into  dimness  beside 
the  grotesque  horror  of  these  living  poitrait- 
ures.  The  Captain  has,  however,  aDundaiit 
materials  of  a  more  agre^J)Ie  sort— his  de- 
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seriptionfl  of  soeneiy  ase  extremely  {[raphic 
— and  be  tells  many  bomorous  stones  witb 
glee  and  efiect 

We  confess  tbat  we  oontemplate  neither  of 
tbe  two  parties  in  this  Spanisb  conflict  with 
mucb  inte):est  of  a  pditical  nature*  For 
anything  Uke  what  we  caU  fnedcm^  the 
country  is  wholly  unfit^what  Mfteral  institu- 
tions' mean,  the  cme  side  do  not,  in  the  small- 
est degree,  comprehend — and  the  other  side 
attach  notions  the  most  fantastically  absurd 
to  these  vague  terms.  Whether  the  niece 
or  the  unde  shall  sit  ultimately  on  the  throne, 
the  system  of  government,  when  peace  and 
safety  are  once  restored,  will  contmue  much 
tbe  same  that  it  has  been — fbr  a  k»g  period 
to  come, — much  longer,  certainly,  than  that 
of  our  own  lives :  but  we  do  thinlc  the  scenes 
now  depicted  by  this  brave  and  artless  sol- 
dier ought  to  produce  aomeihing  more  effect- 
ive than  such  a  mission  as  was  that  of  Lord 
Eliot  and  Cobnel  Gkurwood.  The  good  ef- 
fiscts  of  their  imerferenoe  were  diort-Hved, — 
and  whichever  party  first  broke  the  compact 
of  Aserta — (we  bebeve  the  fault  lies  with  the 
Christinos), — ^it  must  be  obvious  that  nothing 
but  stronger  measures,  adopted  not  by  one 
power  but  by  some  general  congress,  can  ar- 
xe^this  s^rstem  of  murder. 

We  think  it  just  to  Captain  HenningBen  to 
preseiit,  in  coBcknoii,  his  opinion,  very  sum- 
marily expressed,  of  the  ultimate  chances  of 
Don  Carlos — supposing  the  rival  Bourbons 
of  l^)ain  to  fight  out  the  batde  on  their  own 
resources— or  with  only  the  insignificant  aid 
of  petty  bands  of  unauthorized  foreign  mer- 
cenaries.   He  iqtrodiices  it  with  on 


*  Ikxi  Carlos  came  to  risk  his  person  amidst 
a  han^  of  foUoweis  in  the  mountains  of 
his  hereditary  dominkws  like  Charles  Stuart 
in  the  H^klands.  Hitherto,  it  is  true,  his 
success  has  not  been  decisive;  but  of  his 
eventual  triumph,  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  popularity  of  his  cause  in  the  Penin- 
sii^  probneted  as  the  struggle  may  be,  can 
have  but  little  doubt  The  northern  pvov- 
inces  can  only  be  subdued  by  the  extermina^ 
tion  of  the  male  populatioQ,  the  transplant- 
ing of  families,  burning  of  harvests,  and 
destroying  every  human  habitation,  as  was 
attemptea  by  the  French  Convention  in  La 
Vendee.  But  to  effect  all  this  in  a  country 
like  the  present  seat  of  war,  which  baffled 
tbe  genius  of  Napoleon  with  all  his  legions, 
and  where  every  arbitrary  act,  instead  of 
strDdng  terror,  arms  fresh  masses  of  its  popu- 
lation, would  require,  I  apprehend,  a  larger 
army  than  was  ever  marshalled  under  any 
man  since  tbe  daVs  of  Xerxes.  It  would, 
moreover,  be  forcea  to  feed  upon  itself,  like 
a  swarm  of  lemings,  when  its  work  was  done. 
I  am  aware  that  the  public  at  a  distance  has 
been  accustomed  to  receive  very  different  im- 


nressions;  hut  pe(mle  have  loo  lonj^  been 
lept  in  iterance  of  ^cts  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  Stock  Exchange  and  the  confederate 
Jews,  its  rulers,  the  ROtfischflds  and  Mendiz- 
abalB,  who,  Uks  the  Jackalls  and  vultures, 
ftitlen  their  canwi  carcasses  wheve  the  fray 
has  bean,  and,  as  Byron  so  apfsropriately 
expresfef  it— 

•<  Stand  afresh, 
To  cut  firom  nations*  hearts  their  pound  of 
flesh.'^ ' 

The  official  return  of  Don  CarkMs's  forces, , 
on  the   l^t  of  January,   1630,  gives— -for 
Navarre,  Alava,  and  Biscay,  86,200  men ; — 
fbr  Catak>nia,  90,868 ;— in  aU,  67,568. 


Art.  X — !•  Chapters  cf  Contemporary  His^ 
tory.  By  Sir  John  Walsh,  Bart.  8vo. 
London.   1836. 

2.  Reflections  on  ike  0*ConneI  AlUance ;  or^ 
Litchfield  House  Conspiracy.  Chelten- 
ham.    1886.   8vo. 

8.  Vindication  of  the  House  if  Lords,  By 
iBneas  Macdonnell,  Esq.,  Barrister-at- 
Law.     London,    1836.   8vo. 

4.  The  Portfolio,  Nos.  I.— VIII.  Lon* 
don.   183^^1836.   8vo. 

Sib  John  Wajsb  has  given  us  a  very  im* 
portant  work.  No  longer  himself  a  member 
of  the  House  of  Conunons,  he  has  continued 
to  watch  the  proceedings  of  that  assembly,  as 
well  as  of  tne  other  branch  of  the  senate, 
throughout  the  last  five  years,  with  close 
and  anxious  attention ;  and  he  produces  the 
results  of  his  reflections  on  what  he  has 
therein  witnessed,  and  on  the  state  of  the  pub- 
lic thou^t  and  feeling  as  elsewhere  repre- 
sented, with  the  candor  and  frankness  of  one 
whose  temper  has  not  encountered  the  haz- 
ards  of  actual  participation  in  the  warfare 
of  words, — ^who  has  been  looking  on  with 
no  personal  iaterest  beyond  what  every  edu- 
cated and  independent  gentleman  must  have 
equally  partaken  during  such  a  period.  la 
short,  the  Baronet  now  addresses  himself,  dot 
to  the  passions  of  any  one  section  of  his  coun- 
trymen, but  to  the  common  sense  of  the  na- 
tion at  large,  in  language  which  may  not 
therefore  be  entirely  acceptable  to  the  more 
ardent  adherents  of  Toi^um— 4>ut  which» 
on  the  other  hand,  is  more  likely  to  sofler\ 
than  to  irritate  the  spleen  of  Tvhiggisn^^. 
and  which  we  are  confident  w^l  command 
the  respect  of  all  those  of  the  Radicals  who 
are  not  afraid  to  look  tlpar  joifn4)urposMLin 
thefiice.  ^ 
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We  have  intimafed  that  Sir  John's  course 
of  narrative  and  reflection  does  not  bear  with 
anything  like  harshness  upon  the  Whigs-^ 
meaning  the  high  bom  and  high  bred  chiefs 
of  the  old  party  so  desu;Bali^  whose  raak 
as  statesmen  had  been  &Eed  and  aoknoid- 
edged  previous  to  the  patriotic  pradcs  of 
Messrs.  Lafitte,  Bonnellier,  and  Co.  at  Paris 
in  1880.  Of  Lord  Grey,  in  particular,  our 
author  speaks  throughout  with  gendeness,— 
we  had  almost  said  with  favor.  We  have 
no  wish  to  argue  this  matter  keenly  with  Sir 
John  Walsh.  Like  him,  we  deopfy  feel  that 
*  Mcdid$ia  potius  iemput  tst  tjuam  quertU 
—and  we  would  urillingly  be  penuaded  that 
we  have  ourselves  used  on  various  occasions 
language  rather  too  harsh  than  otherwise  re- 
specting  the  public  chsu^cter  and  proe«ed- 
infls  of  this  now  discarded  leader.  Sir  John 
Walsh,  in  his  opening  Chaptert  announces 
his  belief  that  Lord  Grey  acted  honestfy 
throughout  the  business  of  the  Reform  Bill — 
that  he  believed  a  measure  not  of  that  kind 
only,  but  of  that  extent,  to  be  not  only  neces- 
sary from  the  circumstances  of  the  tmie,  but 
in  Itself  just,  right,  and  constitutional ;  that, 
the  bill  once  passed,  he  had  no  desire  to  gra- 
tify further  the  wild  aspirations  of  the  demo- 
cracy,  but  set  himself  to  pursue  in  effect  the 
same  course  of  conservative  administration 
and  constitutional  reform  which  had  been 
traced  out  for  his  example  and  guidance  by 
Mr.  Canning  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington ; 
and  that  when  the  Whi^  look  wise,  and  talk 
of  the  rod  breaking  in  his  hands  through  *  un- 
fortunate  accidents,  temper,'  &c. — they  are 
only  engaged  in  a  laudable  endeavor  to  lacker 
a  very  simple  fhct — to  wit,  that  he  soon  dis- 
covered that  ^e  new  element  of  power  which 
had  wafMl  an  ail-but  fdrgotten  party  into  an 
apparently  secure  supremacy,  iiad  deserted 
mm  the  moment  ^  anti-revolutionary  pur- 
poses of  his  own  general  government  became 
manifest. 

Our  author  admits,  and  excuses,  constant 
<  vacillation'  in  the  cabinet,  whose  chief  he 
considers  to  have  been  thus  <  conservative  at 
heart'  throughout  the  last  eighteen  months  of 
his  sway.  He  appears  to  think  that  such 
occasional  '  coijuetting  with  the  Movement' 
was  almost  inevitable,  and  that  the  loffy  Bari 
himself  must  have  been  abundantly  punished 
by  the  monitor  within  for  every  inefiectual 
concessbn  he  yielded  to  '  the  pressure  from 
without.'  We  waive  for  the  present  this 
personal  discussion :  the  facts  are  dear  and 
iTcontrovertibley  that  in  the  first  reformed 
pariiament  two-thirds  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mens  were  Whigs— cmd  that  before  a  twelve- 
month had  elapsed — ^Lord  Grey  could  not 
find  amonff  his  four  hundred  supporters  a 
member  who  would  venture  to  accept  a  lord- 


ship of  the  Treasuiy,  lest  he  should  lose  Us 
seat.     Sir  John  Walsh  eloquently  says : 

*  The  party  who,  three  or  four  yean  before, 
had  existed  but  in  a  §bw  select  coteries  in  the 
metropolis,  which  the  rising  genenUioQ  had 
viewed  but  as  the  lingering  and  curious  idia 
of  an  ameaedent  epoch,  which  had  but  jut 
escaped,  by  the  death  of  Cannin^^  baof; 
finally  absorbed  in  the  blaze  oi  hisg^mu^ 
had  revived  to  sway  the  destinies  of  the  na- 
tion. Backed  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  supported  hya 
popular  cry  in  the  country,  Lord  Grey  seemed 
the  most  ]^werfiil  minisier  who  had  directed 
the  councils  of  the  nation  since  the  days  of 
Pitt  And  powerful  indeed  he  was.  Be 
might  have  carried  vote  by  ballot,  or  uoiv^ 
sal  suffrage,  or  annual  parliaments;  hemigbt 
have  expelled  the  bishops  from  the  Lords,  or 
created  three  hundred  new  peers,  or  revoked 
the  patents  of  two  hundr^  old  ones.  & 
miffht  have  reduced  the  whole  of  the  aimy, 
and  established  a  national  gaud.  He  migK 
have  abolished  tithes,  and  substituted  any  pre* 
vision,  or  no  provision,  for  the  dergy.  He 
might  have  repealed  twenty  millions  of  taieik 
ana  paid  the  fundholders  7i.  in  the  poumL 
There  was  scarcely  any  innovatioD,  teediog 
delusiVe  expectations  and  fanning  morbid  ex* 
citetnent,  which  he  coald  not  have  aoooow 
plished.  But  he  undertook  a  move  arduov 
enterprise.  He  eodeavcved  to  regulate  the 
march  and  direct  the  momentum  df  the »» 
chine  he  had  set  in  motion.  He  conoeived 
that  he  oould  hold  it  in  his  hands  and  use  k 
as  he  pleased,  applying  a  small  portioa  of  its 
power,  and  suflfenng  the  superfiuous  stren^ 
to  evaporate  and  escape  in  harmless  prom* 
sion.  After  having  convulsed  the  natioii,after 
having  roused  every  paasioii,  stimulated  eviiT 
hope,  awakened  the  latent  enersies  ofcB|M> 
i^  and  ambition  in  one  part  of  the  cooama- 
nity»  and  kii^dled  deep  resentment  in  anoCber, 
he  ^ncied  that  he  could  bid  all  this  e«it»> 
ment  subside  at  his  command,  and  remt  to 
the  regular  march  of  settLid  govenmieat'-- 
pp.  VK  n. 

Our  readers  will  turn  to  the  work  Midx 
a  more  detailed  examination  of  the  fintslhoi 
powerAiUy  summed  up.  But  Sir  John  cffen 
one  reflection  which  we  must  not  omit: 

« We  have  heard,  till  reiterated  assertion  ii 
taken  for  proof,  of  a  century  of  misgovern- 
ment,  a  long  monopoly  of  power,  the  perpe- 
tration of  abuses,  the  rankness  of  corruptigo, 
the  venality,  extravagance,  and  incapacity  » 
former  ministers.  Let  it  be  remembered  that 
Lord  Grey  and  his  colleagues  held  office  foar 
years— that,  after  having  triumphantly  car- 
ried  the  Reform  Bill,  they— still  at  the  head 
of  an  overwhelming  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons,— conducted  afiairs  during  two  par- 
liamentary  sessions,  and  brought  forward  two 
ministerial  batches  of  measures.  Where  were 
the  corruptions  detected — where  were  the 
abuses  exposed— where  was  the  prodigality 
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<^ecked?  What  imtterials  of  power  and 
popularity  Would  they  not  have  acquired,  if 
they^  conld  have  dendunced  and  held  up  their 
predeoessors  as  political  delinquents  t  What 
an  unanswerable  proof  of  the  practical  eft. 
Ottoy  of  their  own  maasaresand  of  the  puHtt 
of  their  o^im  mtentaons  would  th^  not  have 
a^Spirdedt  couhl  they  have  materially  reduced 
our  establishnient8»  or  altered  the  system  and 
scale  of  the  different  departtnentsofthe  public 
service?  Let  it  net  be  fora:otten  that  they  de- 
chared  it  to  be  impracticable  to  eflfect  any  of 
tlieee  oljecto--that  their  duty  and  the  cogency 
of  eiicucnstaaces  complied  them  to  mamtain 
theaaas  they  fcnnd  tlfeiik  that  in  the  redue. 
tidia  thear  made  in  details  they  rendered  an 
hoiMirable  testimony  to  the  ccmduct  of  their 
predecessors,  and  repeatedly  acknowledged 
that  Aey  but  puisued  a  path  which  had  been 
already  traced. . . . 

•  The  Whiff  administration  had  every  con. 
oeivable  motive  to  separate  themselves  tram 
the  whole  course  and  conduct  of  pxecediM 
Cpremments.  The  nMaBtenanoe  oftheir  di». 
tiaetexialeaceasaparty^and  of  their  power 
as  a  government,  almost  d^ended  upon  dnir 
punuinc  a  Dsw  and  marked  cporse  of  policy, 
which  should  offinr  a  broad  contrast  to  that  of 
formw  cabmeta  Every  inducement^-4heir 
Strang  par^  spirit,  their  bitter  hostility  to  their 
(4>P0iients,  the  manifest  ezpedieiK^  oi  keep^ 
lag  the  eitrerae  liberals  in  good  hunKa;  die- 
taied  the  adoplioaof  such  a  Ime.  Why  did 
theynotfollowitl  4  .  .  • 

«They  had  abeady  gone  very  &r  towai^ 
democracy,  farther  than  their  oataral  inclina. 
tioDSb  opinion^  or  princq)les  led  them  $  and 
they  would  not  advance  D!^oikl,exoqit  under 
the  eompukion  of  the  direst  necessity.  The 
Wkigi  never  inteni  togoaU  kngths  exoepi  Ij^ 
jgafy  ihejf  emmot  eOigrwim  retmn  Ae  mm  vf 


The  sum  (tf  the  Chapter  is  this : 

•Tho^whosee,toUiediss(rfution  erf"  Lord 
Giw's  Cabinet,  the  mere  result  of  individual 
djTOrence  of  opinion  upon  insulated  ques« 
tipDSi  neither  comprehend  its  causes  nor  its 
chara<^^.  Those  who  describe  the  Govern- 
inent  of  I/mi  Melbourne  as  a  continuation  of 
that  of  I/)rd  Grey,  with  some  change  in  the 
castinsr  of  the  parts,  and  some  modification  of 
itt  policy,  pcesibly  misconceive— certainly 
misrepresent  it.  In  the  nature  of  iu  position, 
in  the  foundation  of  its  support,  in  the  direction 
and  tendencies  of  its  poficy,  it  widely  differs 
from,  or  rather  is  diametrically  opposed  to  it 
When  the  ministry  of  Lord  Grey  was  broken 
"^^T^'^  ^y  ^®  secession  of  Lord  Stanley 
and  his  friends,  and  subsequentiy  by  tiie  Pre- 
mier's own  resiffnationr-it  was  not  a  Cabinet 
which  was  dissolved,  kvma  svstem  ^gavern- 
ment  whtch  v>as  averiumedJ 


*  In  the  Cabinet,  as  elsewhere,  there  was  a 
Conservative  and  a  Movement  side.  When 
their  intelliTOncers  and  whippers-in  brou^t 
them  word  that  they  were  tosing  ground  in 
the  oountry^-— that  their  friends  m  Uie  House 
of  Conunons  were  alienated,  or  were  trem- 
bling for  thek  seats--^hat  their  majwity  on 
this  or  that  question  was  precarkMis— that 
some  M  and  tried  supporter  was  going  to 
vote  against  them  on  suon  a  motion,  the  argu- 
mentsdoubtless  became  warm,  and  the  breach 
wider.  .  .  . 

*In  both  the  changes  which  took  place 
within  a  few  weeks  cn'^each  other,  the  seces- 
sion of  the  Stanley  party,  and  the  retirement 
of  Lord  Grey,  the  result  was  the  same.  The 
Conservative  pcnrtion  were  fbOed,  the  Move*, 
meat  triumphed.  And  let  me  add,  that  the 
more  brilliant  members  in  talent,  the  more 
independent  in  character,  the  more  marked 
and  distinguished  in  the  public  eye,  were  de- 
feated by  their  inferiors  in  those  respects. 
They  were  defeated,  because  from  the  mo- 
ment they  separated  thev  stood  almost  alone, 
balanced  between  the  Conservative  fmd  the 
Movement,  while  their  late  c^eagues  fell 
back  upon  the  powerful  support  of  tne  Move- 
ment party.' 


The  plan  on  which  Sir  John  Walsh  has 
constructed  his  worit  renders  it  inevitable 
tiiw  he  should  more  than  once  recur,  from 
different  points  of  view  as  it  were,  to  the 
same  ground  which  be  had  aheady  carried 
us  over  in  his  fimt  Essay.    Thus,  in  tiie  se- 
ooad,  which  he  entities  «Obaracier  of  tiie 
Pin*  Reformed  Parliament,*  the  survey  of  the 
different  parties  constitutinff  that  House  of 
Commons  brings  out  only  with  more  fubeas 
of  detail  and  picturesqueness  of  description, 
the  same  features  which  he  had  opened  in 
the  chapter  headed  <  Administiation  of  Lord 
Gr^/    TbestrengtiiofWhifls  in  that  house 
was,  as  we  have  been  reminded,  upwards  of 
400 ;  die  Conservatives  were  only  180 ;  and 
die  Movement  party— which  in  1880  had  re- 
turned  only  a  little  knot  of  individuals— 
which  in  the  Parliament  tiiat  carried  tiie  Re. 
form  BiU,  formed  a  considerable  body,  keep, 
ing  aloof  from  die  miaistry  but  yieWmg  it  al. 
most  uniform  support/-4hiB  same  party  of 
yesterday  now  muster^  100  membew,  who 
openly  nnforled  the  standard  of  opposition, 
and  in  spite  and  contempt  of  all  Lord  Grey's 
<  vacillations  and  coquetries,*  commenced  and 
pursued  a  most  active  war  against  his  gov- 
ernment.    How  effective  dus  new  oppoatioa 
was,  we  need  not  say ;  it  broke  to  [necestiie 
power  which  had  made  so  many  sacrifices 
to  conciliate  it,  and  in  die  one  feet,  tirnt— 
having  tiius  pertinaciously  assailed,  and  at 
leogtii  triumphantiy  destroyed,  tiie  Cabinet  of 
Lord  Grey— tiiis  same  party,  swelled  by  ihe 
last  election  from  100  to  170,  constrtutes 
nearly  half  die  whole  stiengUi  on  whk^h  the 
existing  Government  depencb  for  daily  ^smt*^ 
enoe ;— in  this  one  feet  we  have  visible  and 
tangible  proof,  eitiier  tirnt  the  Whigs  in  office 
have  alMUQdoned  the  system  of  their  okl 
leader,  or  tiiat  the  Movement  has  renounced.!^ 
its  principles  and  objects,  and  slat  nomuiu 
\umira* 
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Which  of  thes^  titerhafiv^  toy  mih^iial 
adult  would  adopt)  <eY«ii  wore  there  oo  dis- 
titiot  and  olral  evidenoe  6£  any  kind  ptoduei- 
ble,  we  humbly  thii^  there  caa  be  no  doubt* 
Sir  John  Wabh^  b  hk  own  t^estraided  and 
somewhat  over-i^efrni^d  dtyle  of  pblAenefifiSy 
puts  the  case  thus  shortly : 

«The  Whigs  have  it  liolotiger  in  their  power 
to  play  a  false  and  hollow  game,  manoeuvring 
between  the  two  other  parties*  They  are 
forced  to  show  their  colors  and  declare  their 
purposes.  There  Was  no  advantage  in  that 
oielusive  phantom  of  Whig  strength,  behind 
wliich  the  Radicals  masked  their  approaches. 
It  is  far  better  that  there  should  be  a  real  and 
avowed  union  with  the  Movement,  than  a  de- 
lusive and  mock  distinction. 

<  The  Whi^  boai^t  that  the  Reform  Bill  sub- 
verted Toryism.  I  believe  them ;  but  I  as- 
sert that  it  equally  ondermined  WliiggiBm. 
The  present  Ministers  may  call  thediselves 
by  what  fanciful  sobriquet  they  please.  Their 
supporters  may  cry — **  Oh,  here  is  Lord  Mel- 
bourne and  the  Msdrquis  d  Lansdown— surely 
Ok^canndt  be  called  Radicals!"  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  private  opinions  or  se- 
cret ioolinations  of  these  oobiemen ;  but  if  we 
see  their  government  in  the  Lower  House 
strictly  united  with  tlie  Movement  party,  and 
subsisting  but  by  its  support,  we  have  a  right  to 
consider  them  as  identined  together.  The  ar- 
gument of  their  advocates,  that  they  are  not 
'to  be  censured,  because,  without  any  agree- 
ment or  alliance,  their  measures  happen  to 
meet  witk  the  support  of  O'Conn^  and  the 
English  and  Bootah  Badioalsi  isas  weak  as  it 
is  Asingenuoas. 

*  It  is  not  because  their  measures  happen  to 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  these  parties, — 
it  is  not  because  a  fortuitous  concurrence  of 
opinfon  is  formed  between  them,— that  we 
proclaim  our  distrust.  It  Is  because  they  de- 
pend for  thepas^ng  of  fboee  measures,  and 
for  their  own  existeeee,  upon  that  concur- 
rence and  Stti^^ ;  and  that  where  an  abso- 
lute dependence  is  manifest,  we  are  not  cred- 
ulous enou^l^  to  believe  that  it  does  not  im- 
ply constraint  and  subserviency.  It  is  at 
best  a  compromise,  in  which  the  most  vio- 
lent portion  consent,  not  to  the  relinquish- 
ment, but  to  the  postponementof  their  extreme 
objects,  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the  co*<^>e- 
ration  of  the  less  daring  in  securing  the  more 
immediate  ones.  But  such  a  coamromise  is, 
mevitably,  to  the  sole  ultimale  advantage  of 
the  Movement  party :  the  essence  of  whose 
policy  it  is  to  pursue  tneir  system  of  encroach- 
ment! step  by  step ;  to  take  all  instalments ; 
and  who  calculate  that  they  are  always  com- 
pensated for  the  desertion  of  ahy  over-scrupu- 
loui  Of  timid  confodeFBte  In  any  foture  stage, 
by  tl^  additional  power  derived  foom  the  Sb* 
ject  gained  throogh  his  asaistaoce.' 

Nothing  can  be  better  said — nothing  could 
be  more  convincing — if  there  were  anybody 
to  be  convinced.  But  there  is  no  such  per- 
son.    Even  those  who  are  the  most  incapa- 


bte  of  underManding  any  a^gumeiit  can  com- 
prehend a  plain  statement  of  facts  from  a 
wftness  of  unimpeached  cfaaracterf— andsoch 
a  witness  we  have  before  us  iathe  penos 
of  Mr.  Shiel— who  in  a  speech  at  TfaniiesoB 
the  7th  Ootober,  1865^  said  these  words-7 
words  which  were  no  doubt  extracted  fiom 
his  sens^  of  moral  indignation,  roused  li^  the 
audacity  With  which  the  125th  No.  of  tibe 
<  Edinburgh  Review,'  then  just  publidied,  had 
proclaimed  the  utter  absurdity  of  thooe  whs 
maintained  that  there  was  ^sooie  difier- 
enoe'  between  liie  present  Melhovne  ga- 
vemment  and  ^  govenmeM  cf  &ai 
Qrey : — 

*•  Our  eyes  {mj%  Mr.  SfaM)  were  opened : 
and  while  we  became  conscious  of  the  ihtu 
results  of  ouriiutiftumt&ttib  As  Wlbtfs,  wede- 
tenodned  to  repair  the  evH  which  had  been 
done^  and  never  again  fail  into  a  similar  error. 
Accordingly,  we  entered  into  a  ehm  aOiamt 
with  thero«  and  at  the  meting  at  Lord  lick- 
fieUhi  formed  that  cwfipacr^  ai:2l,  I  trust,  indJa- 
scrfuUe  junction,  by  Wiach  so  much  has  toen 
effected.  Thtnkt^at^ikal^uticdww^f  fm^ 
ceBdiMg  lioa  inimd  «ftidk  broke  af /fte  Oomnf 
mat^SirR.  Ped.  What  a  gkrioos, aiid»at 
the  satDB  time,  what  an  incamdal^ly  serrioe- 
able  cireomstanoe  it  was,  that  by  a  resc^oion 
on  the  Irish  Church,  and  Uieareal  principle 
of  secular  appropriation^  we  snouldliaTe  an* 
nihiiated  the  Tories!  To  defeat  them  by  aify 
means  would  hava  been,  in  itself  a  gnat 
achieveiiieit ;  but  to  put  them  oitt  of  office  by 
a  resolution  pledging  tha  Whigs  for  ever  and 
evertothepnndpie,  without  which  all  cfatnvh- 
reform  would  be  a  mere  imposture,  was,  in- 
deed, a  triumph  to  the  Irish  people ;  and  i( 
in  the  last  session,  nothing  else  luul  beoe 
done,  still  this  woold  have  bean  a  signal  fai- 
stance  of  success,  beoause  that  readatkiB  is 
irr^ocable. 

*  The  result  was  a  complete  amnestv— a 
most  unqualified  reconciliation ;  and  I  have 
forther  to  slate,  that  the  ad vk»  of  Mr.  (yCaar 
nell  was  mainly  instrumental  ia  brii^;ii:^  it 
about.  Lord  John  Russell  was  called  to  our 
head,  and  we  stood  before  Sir  Robert  Feel 
the  most  firm,  the  most  oilited,  the  moef  Ma- 
centrated  body  that  ever  wpoareS  in  dbno- 
sition.'  :  ')^r^ 

It  remains  to  be  asked,  which  of  the  wrw 
ties  thus  compactly  and  indtssolubly  oonkMoed 
has  laid  aside  its  own  principles  and  adopced 
those  of  its  former  amdgonistB.  We  sobnait 
two  or  three  short  extracts  from  die  speeches 
delivered  by  the  *main  ifutrwhent  in  the  re- 
caHcUtatiori^  dixriDg  the  recess  now  about  to 
close,  as  sufficient  evidence  that  he  at  leaat 
has  parted  with  none  of  the  objects  whiefa  we 
had  been  used  to  consider  as  characteristic 
of  the  radical  ikction.  A  bookseller  in  tbe 
Strand,  Mr.  Limbird,  has  printed  these  pro- 
(hjctions  in  a  convenient  form,  and  we  adrise 
our  reader  to  procure  the  whole  colleedon» 
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which  will  not  cost  more  than  a  shilling.  Our 
first  extract  is  from  a  speech  at  Dublin  on 
tho  5th  October,— just  two  days  before  the 
Great  Drum-major's  Petit  Tambour  perform- 
ed his  flourish  at  Thurles. 

*  The  quarrel  that  existed  between  us  when 
Lord  Anglesey  was  here  is  at  an  end.  He 
was  a  good  butaweal^  man,  who  suffered 
himselrto  be  flattered  by  Blackbourne,  whom 
he  permitted  to  counsel  him  in  all  matters. 
But  I  don't  think  amongst  the  entire  crew 
there  was  one  half  so  bitter  as  Stanley.  Even 
Peel  does  not  hate  us  so  much  as  that  amiable 
youth.  The  Tamworth  baronet  would  not 
go  farther  in  injnring  us  than  the  necessities 
of  his  personal  traffic  for  place  and  power 
would  render  necessary,  but  Stanley  would 
do  us  a  gratuitous  mischiefl 

'  We  have  the  people  of  England  with  us— 
we  have  the  people  of  Scotland  with  us — we 
have  with  us  the  government  of  Lord  Mel- 
bourne (Cheers) — ^but,  above  all,  we  have  the 
advantage  of  a  fixed  and  unalterable  determi- 
nation not  only  to  assert  our  rights,  but  to  de* 
serve  to  obtain  them.— (Cheering.}  How  are 
we  to  do  this  ?  By  sustaming  the  government, 
and  by  supporting  them  in  the  registry  against 
the  Tory  spirit  of  the  assistant  barristers  ap- 
pointed by  Lord  Stanley,  who  well  knew  the 
hand  j  in  which  he  placed  this  trust  The  more 
we  are  assailed,  the  more  resolutely  must  we 
rally  against  the  common  enemy.' 

Let  us  now  hear  what  was  spoken  at 
Manchester,  by  the  honorable  ana  learned 
gentleman  who  has  '  Lord  Melbourne's  gov- 
ernment with  him :' — attend  to  his  expla- 
nation of  '  our  rights.* 

*  If  we  had  good  government,  nothing  would 
be  taxed  but  property  in  its  masses,  and  the 
articles  whicn  the  laboring  classes  consume 
would  be  totally  free  from  taxes,  as  they 
ou^ht  to  lie;  and  I  never  will  be  content 
while  one  &rthing  remains  of  the  taxes  u^ion 
malt,  beer,  or  upon  any  other  article  which 
the  pe(^le  in  general  consume.  The  same 
with  the  bread  tax.  I  am  the  decided  enemy 
of  the  corn.laws.  lam  more.  I  am  of  opi- 
nion that  you  will  never  have  good  govern- 
ment till  the  duration  of  Parliament  is  short- 
ened. It  may  not  be  very  satisfactory  to  have 
our  just  rights  doled  out  to  us  little  oy  little, 
but  mthe  course  of  time  these  small  instal- 
ments will  form  the  ^reat  aggregate  which 
we  claim.  Wait  a  while,  boys,  when  the 
royal  power  was  too  strong  for  the  people, 
and  exercised  itself  in  attacKs  upon  the  sub- 
jects at  laree,  the  Lords  then  made  common 
cause  with  the  people,  because  there  was,  to 
a  greot  extent,  a  community  of  grievance  and 
su&rinff.  The  kingly  tyrant  was  put  down, 
but  anoUier  equally  great  was  set  up.  Crom- 
well, a  q>eciai  humbug— a  sort  of  PoaI  in  his 
way — he  assumed  supreme  power,  and  set  up 
as  great  a  tyranny  as  that  which  had  been 
abolished.  The  restoration  came  next,  and 
James,  the  son  of  him  whom  the  people  had 
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beheaded,  afterwards  mounted  the  throne, 
and  was  guilty  of  the  most  abominable  treach- 
ery. But  the  pcjjple  did  not  Lehead  hini ; 
they  had  become  better  instructed,  and  they 
leA  his  foolish  head  upon  his  shoulders,  allow- 
ing him  to  wander  about  Europe,  a  specimen 
of  the  folly  of  trying  to  make  the  people 
slaves  (hear).  And  will  not  people  take  a 
lesson  from  this  1  May  not  170  other  persons 
walk  abroad  in  the  same  way,  without  any 
great  damage  to  the  interests  of  the  country  ? 

Let  us  next  listen  to  the  orator  at  Gks 
gow: 

*  We  may  meet  here  and  talk  about  tUBm 
(the  170)— Electors  may  vote  against  them— 
they  care  not  for  any  thing  we  may  do — ^there 
b  nothing  about  them  that  Uie  people  can 
control  or  lay  hold  of  (cheers.)  They  are 
something  like  an  animal  that  forms  a  cot^ 
spicuous  figure  in  a  sort  of  race  that  is  sone- 
tunes  run  m  Ireland,  in  which  a  pi^,  with  its 
ears  cut  off  and  its  tail  soaped,  is  turn^ 
loose  to  become  the  prize  of  the  first  person 
who  can  hold  him.  (Great  laughter  and 
cheering.)  There  they  are,  the  soaped  pigs 
of  society— the  real  swinish  multitude,  as  ob*. 
stinate,  as  ignorant,  and  as  mulish  as  their 
brutal  prototypes.  What  advances  in  sci- 
ence have  been  made  by  these  men  1  What 
discoveries  in  the  artsi  What  have  they 
added  to  literature  1  What  nx>ral  virtues  do 
they  possess?  What  physical  force  belongs 
to  themi  A  good  sturdy  kitchen-wench, 
with  a  broom,  would  beat  the  entire  of  them. 
The  principle  is  established— down  with  the 
Lords  in  tneir  present  form—the  necessity  is 
obvious — down  with  the  oligarchy  (renewed 
cheering^— down  with  the  swinish  multitude* 
(Great  cheering.)' 

We  conclude  with  one  more  extract  from 
the  speech  at  Manchester : 

*  Well,  I  have  talkeil  long,  and  upon  many 
topics,  and  shall  I  express  to  you  mv  principal 
motive  of  action  1  It  is  to  get  England  to  join 
with  me  in  putting  an  end  to  the  system  of 
forcing  one  set  of  people  to  pay  for  the  reli- 
gion of  another.  Nobody  comes  up  to  you 
and  says,  I  am  going  to  law,  and  you  say, 
•*  Well,  what  is  that  to  meT  "Oh,*'  he  re- 
plies, **ril  employ  a  lawyer,  and  you  must 
pay  for  him."  Ir  any  man  come  to  ano- 
ther in  that  way,  he  would  laugh  at  him,  or 
if  he  was  surly,  perhaps  knock  him  down. 
If  a  sick  man  senois  for  a  doctor,  he  does  not 
order  his  neighbor,  who  does  not  need  his  ad- 
vice, to  pay  for  him.  Why  should  I  pay, 
then,  for  spiritual  doctors  whom  I  OQn't 
want?  The  right  principle  is,  *'Payforall 
jrouwant;  and  let  others  do  the  same."  It 
IS  said  that  in  England  common  sense  pre- 
vails, and  thai  is  a  principle  of  common  sense. 
There  is  another  which  may  be  applied  to 
the  Lords.  What  title  have  they  to  legislate 
for  us  ?  They  have  two— the  present  law  and 
the  constitution ;  But  they  have  been  chang- 
ed* and  why  should  thSey  not  be  changSi 
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ajninl  That  is  therefore  no  ar|pmeat 
WlMt  are  the  Lords  1  Hereditary  legiriators. 
Is  there  a  single  man  anu>ngst  you  who 
would  employ  an  hereditary  tailor  1  That 
principle  of  common  sense  will  go  abroad 
about  the  Lords.  Whether  hereditary  legis- 
lators or  tailors,  we'll  have  none  of  the  botch- 
era  at  all/ 

When  these  passages,  and  a  hundred  not 
less  ferociously  malignant,  shall  be  called  to 
the  notice  of  his  majesty's  ministers  in  either 
House  of  Parliament,  along  with  the  Thurles 
evidence  of  Mr.  Shiel,  and  the  notorious  feet 
of  Mr.  O'Connell's  hospitable  reception  in 
his  majesty's  castle  of  Dublin  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  his  *  missionary'  career — we  shall 
be  curious  indeed  to  watch  the  style  of  their 
replies.*  For  the  present,  let  us  content 
ourselves  with  reminding  Lord  Melbourne 
tliat  from  him  at  least  a  clear  and  explicit 
answer,  one  way  or  the  other,  will  be  ex- 
pected with  particular  anxiety— by  all  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  respect  his  person 
al  character. 

*  LHionneur  eur  est  comroe  une  lie  escarp^ 

et  sans  bords ; 
On  n'y  peut  plus  rentrer  quand  on  en  est  de- 
hors: 
Da  roensonge  toujours  le  vrai  demeure  maltre : 
Pour  parottre  honn^te  homme,  en  un  mot,  il 

faut  r^tre ; 
Et  jamais,  quoiqu'il  fasse,  un  mortel  ici-bas 
Ne  peut  aux  yeux  du  monde  6tre  ce  qu'il  n'est 
pas.' 

Meantime  the  Protestant  puUic  have  taken 
tfie  liberty  to  draw  their  own  conclusions 
Arom  the  sajrings  and  doings  of  both  minis- 
ters  and  tliose  who  *  have  Lord  Melbourne's 
government  with  them.'  There  can  be  no 
doubt  what  the  effect  of  those  things  has 
been.  Sir  John  Walsh,  in  one  of  his  chap, 
ieri^  rejects  the  notion  that  there  has  been, 

*  properly  speaking,  any  reaction.'  He  in- 
sists that  none  of  those  who  really  had  ever 
embraced  at  heart  the  side  of  the  Movement, 
have  been  withdrawn  from  it  by  these  recent 
exhibitions.  We  differ  on  this  head  from 
Sir  John — that  is,  if  we  rightly  understand 
him.  We  are  of  opinion  that,  previous  to 
the  close  of  the  last  parliamentary  session,  a 
decided  reaction  haa  occurred  among  many 
of  the  staunchest  original  adherents  of  the 
reformed  cabinet.  Lord  Melbourne,  after 
the  adhesion  of  Mr.  O'Connell  had  enabled 
him  to  oust  Sir  R.  Peel,  could  never  muster 
above  half  that  strength  in  the  House  oif 

*H]i  lordihip'i  attention  will  be  invited,  tiit«r 
diia^  to  the  *  ■omething'  from  the  fbantain  of  hon. 
or  which  Mr.  0*Connell  offered  to  Mr.  Raphmel. 
Wie  it  a  baronetcy  to  him— or  a  barony  for  his 
wife? 


Peers  which  had  been  uniformly  at  the  com. 
mand  of  Jjord  Grey ;  and  who  can  doabt 
that,  among  the  higher  Whigs  in  the  Com- 
mons,  the  sanoe  feeling  must  have  been  op- 
erating, though  it  did  not  as  yet  venture  to 
show  itself  in  the  same  tangible  form  t    But 
be  this  as  it  may — ^whether  we  are  to  call  the 
thing  reaction^  or  by  some  other  name  more 
agreeable  to  Sir  John  Walsh,  he  himself  ex. 
ults  b  the  unquestionable  fact,  that  througb. 
out  the  country  at  large  some  sentiment  in 
its  results  extremely  adverse  to  '  Lord  Mel 
bourne's  government,'  and  extremely  con. 
solatory  to  the  Conservative  party,  has  been 
excited,  and  developed  to  an  extent  ahogedi. 
er  unforeseen  and  undreamed  of  during  the 
last  three  or  four  months  of  this  recess.    At 
three  great  county  elections,  in  two  of  them 
to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  enormous  ma». 
es  of  local  Whig  influence,  ConservatiYe 
members  have  re^ntly  been  returned  in  the 
room  of  Whigs — and  in  every  one  of  these 
cases  the  resiSt  has  been  distincthr  traced  to 
the  same  causes — the  alarm  and  horror  ex- 
cited by  the  audacious  exposition  of  the  un- 
changed principles,  and  more  concentrated 
purposes,  of  the  Radical  faction — its  undis- 
guised hostility  to  whatever  remains  of  our 
old  constitution  in  Church  and  State— its 
haughty  and    contemptuous    {.atronage  of 
*Lord  Melbourne's  government' — and  the 
apparently  inexplicable  fact  of  that  noble- 
man's public  denial  of  any  compact  or  alli- 
ance whatever  having  been  entered  into  be- 
tween his  immediate  friends  and  that  factioo, 
previous  to  their  conjoined  attack  upon  the 
government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

If  Sir  John  Walsh  had  thought  it  worth  his 
while  to  look  to  the  public  press  for  further  to- 
kens of  public  feeling,  he  would  have  found 
the  same  change,  or  reaction,  at  least  as 
plainly  indicated.  The  jo*imals  of  all  sorts 
m  town  and  country  which  gave  the  most 
effective  support  to  Lord  Grey — and  which 
transferred  their  adherence  to  Lord  H^ 
bourne  himself  when  he  first  occupied  the 
place  of  prime  minister — these  journals  have 
now,  wim  only  one  exception,  deserted  the 
Cabinet.  Except  the  <  Eklinbui^h  Review,' 
these  magnates  are  now  all  ConservatiYe. 
The  less  influential  prints,  which  still  contio- 
ue  to  labor  on  the  ministerial  side,  do  so 
with  such  decisive  marks  of  radicalism^ail 
of  them,  without  exception,  have  so  largdy 
partaken  in  the  late  system  of  attacks  on  the 
principle  of  the  Protestant  Church  Estab- 
lishment in  Ireland,  and  on  the  very  exig- 
ence of  the  House  of  Peers  in  the  form  and 
character  of  an  hereditary  and  independent 
branch  of  the  senate,  that  to  speak  of  them 
as  Whiff  journals  is  an  outrage  on  common 
sense.  Even  our  respectaUa  northern  bretb* 
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ren  themselves,  indeed,  have  on  some  recent 
occasions,  as,  for  instance,  in  their  flattering 
patronage  of  Messrs.  Tompkins  and  Jenkins, 
lent  a  transitory  echo  at  least  to  some  of  the 
most  offensive  of  all  the  doctrines  now  most 
impetuously  trumpeted  within  the  camp  of 
avowed  Jacobinism.      We,  however,  have 
no  wish  to  dwell  on  such  slips — ^the  « Edin- 
burgh   Review'  has  remained  on  the  whole 
as  much  of  a  Whig  journal  as  any  journal 
could   be  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill : — ^But — with  that  one  exception — it  may 
be  asserted,  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
that  *  the  public  press'  of  Great  Britain  is 
and  has  been  for  some  time  past  either  rad- 
ical  or  conservative.     It  either  denounces 
Lord  Melbourne,  or  flatters  Mr.  O'Connell ! 
And  we   apprehend  the  Whigs  themselves 
will  not  deny  that  the  most  important  chan. 
ges  which  have  occurred  in  this  department 
have  been  to  the  side  of  conservatism.     It 
is    indeed    remarkable   that,  although  new 
journals  on  the  radical  side  spring  up  every 
day,  each  endeavoring  to  surpass  the  other 
in  revolutionary  violence, — among  the  old 
established  publications  of  whatever  tluipe, 
enjoying  any  considerable  extent  of  circula- 
tion in  fandly  circles — the  only  circulation 
which  ever  is  of  much  value — among  these 
the  cause  of  conservatism  has  been  gaining 
convert— day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
and  month  after  month — in  spite  of  all  the 
court  and  patronage  lavished  by  the  existing 
government  on  those  classes  by  whom  the 
literary  labor  of  such  publications  is  mainly 
performed. 

It  would  be  indelicate  to  hazard  more 
than  an  allusion  to  individual  writers  of  the 
very  highest  class.  *  Lord  Melbourne's  go- 
vernment* does  not  need  to  be  reminded  by 
us  that  it  has  forfeited  the  allegiance  of  the 
contemporary  literary  names  which  had,  dur- 
ing the  last  twenty  years,  been  counted  first 
among  the  true  and  solid  ornaments  of  the 
Whig  cause. 

But  as  to  these  matters — or  matters  very 
nearly  akin — ^let  us  hear  the  reluctant  evi- 
dence of  the  *Edinburch  Review'  itself. 
Very  shortly  after  Mr.  O'Connell's  pilgrim- 
age had  terminated,  thus  writes  our  honored 
contemporary : 

*The  Court,  we  fear,  is  against  Ministers. 
The  Church  is  against  them,  and  regards 
them  as  the  source  of  all  its  perils.  The 
aristocracy,  whether  in  Parliament  or  in  the 
country,  is  their  implacable  enemy;  and, 
hating  reform  only  somewhat  less  bitterly 
than  It  hates  them,  would  even  support  a  re- 
forming government  of  Tories,  if  such  a 
course  might  only  relieve  them  ftrom  the 
Whigs.  Last  of  all,  the  House  of  Commons 
is  but  a  narrow  majority  for  them;  and  of 


that  small  majoritv  there  are  many  unfriend- 
ly  in  their  tenets  both  to  their  persons  and 
their  policy,  who  only  support  them  through 
fear  of  their  constituents.'— No.  CXXV.,  p. 
99. 

After  adverting  to  the  plans  for  making 
the  House  of  Peers  elective,  which  had  been 
advocated  by  so  many  of  the  minor  minis- 
terial joumaJs  last  summer — ^the  *  Review' 
continues : 

'  Many  have  suggested,  what  is  indeed  the 
American  plan,  that  the  elective  franchise 
should  be  higher ;  and  consequently  that  the 
second  chamber  should  represent  a  class  of 
individuals  different  from  tciose  who  choose 
the  first.  Suppose,  then,  that  only  persons 
of  JC500  a-year  or  upwards  were  to  elect 
among  the  peers— or,  there  being  no  distinc- 
tion in  favor  of  peers,  suppose  they  were  to 
choose  amonff  all  classes  indiscriminately — 
what  would  be  the  result  1  We  are  by  no 
means  certain  that  a  better  chamber  than  the 

E resent  House  of  Lords  would  not  be  found ; 
ut  we  are  very  sure  that  it  would  be  quite  as 
hostile  to  liberal  principles ;  indeed  it  would 
probably  be  more  hostile— for  the  wealthier 
classes  would  by  no  means  return  as  many 
liberal  peers  as  now  sit  by  right  in  the  Upper 
House. 

*The  truth  is,  that  the  evil  lies  a  little  deep, 
er  than  many  imagine  who  discuss  this  ques- 
tion.  It  comes  from  the  unhappy  but  undo- 
niable  fact,  that  a  large  majority,  not  only  of 
the  peers,  but  of  the  property  or  the  country, 
is  alarmed  at,  if  not  positively  adverse  to,  re- 
form. This  is  the  state  of  our  case ;  this 
the  condition  of  the  problem  we  have  to  solve ; 
and  shutting  our  eyes  to  it  is  quite  useless  and  ^ 
quite  childish.'— Erftnduiyiliw.  No.  CXXV., 
p.  106. 

After  alluding  to  these  passages — which 
we  have  thought  it  better  to  quote  liter atm-^ 
Sir  John  Walsh  proceeds,  in  language  which 
we  are  proud  to  adopt :-« 

•  *  The  admission  of  the  Edinburgh  Review- 
er, that  the  property  of  (he  country  w  hostUe  to 
the  Movement^  is  a  most  important  one.  He 
must  have  been  inspired  by  some  singular 
and  evanescent  impulse  of  candor  and  sin- 
cerity,  when  he  granted  a  position  fhtal  to  his 
cause.  The  property  of  the  country  opposed 
to  the  present  government ! — not  merely  the 
great  colossal  fortunes,  nor  only  the  i^uent 
gentry,— but  the  property  of  the  country, 
frcHn  the  class  possessing  an  independence  of 
£500  a-year !  Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  this 
fectr-4et  us  not  forget  a  statement  coming 
from  a  quarter  which  invests  it  with  added 
weight,  because  it  must  have  been  a  reluctant 
concession  of  a  truth  too  obvious  to  be  deni- 
ed. The  property  of  the  country  opposed  to 
the  Movement!  In  these  times  we  cannot 
feel  quite  certain  that  designs  which  are  op-  i 
posed  by  the  property  of  die  country  may 
not  succeed,  but  we  nmy  at  least  venture  to 
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assert  that  they  ought  not  to  do  so.  The 
property  of  the  country  opposed  to  Radical- 
ism !  Hear  this*  you  who  possess  property, 
and  yet  slumber  in  inactivity ! — Hear  it«  you 
who  enjoy  the  inestimable  blessings  of  inde- 
pendence,  and  yet  trifle  with  the  spirit  of  po- 
litical and  democratic  agitation! — Hear  it« 
all  who  value  the  inheritance  of  your  fathers, 
or  the  acquired  fruits  of  your  own  labors ! — 
Hear  it,  and  draw  this  corollary  from  it — a 
corollary  certain  as  mathematical  demonstra- 
tioUf'-that  if  the  property  of  the  country  be 
opposed  to  Radicalism,  Kadicalism  will  be 
opposed  to  the  property  of  the  country.  There 
is  little  of  the  tem{)er  of  Quakerism  in  that 
party — ^little  disposition  to  requite  active  hos- 
tilky  with  meek  forbearance— little  scruple 
in  the  pursuit  of  its  objects.  The  property 
of  the  country  is  the  most  tempting  bait  with 
which  to  excite  the  appetite  of  the  democra- 
cy. It  always  requires  ^at  sdf-restraint  in 
the  Radical  party  to  rcctist  the  temptation  of 
stimulating  tneir  followers  by  so  seducing  an 
incentive ;  but  if,  in  addition,  they  have  the 
provocation  of  finding  its  powerful  weight 
thrown  into  the  scale  against  them,  doubt  not 
that  they  will  determine  to  subvert  it.  The 
influence  of  property  is  so  strong,  so  steady, 
and  so  extensive,  that  in  the  long  run  it  will 
certainly  obtain  the  victory,  unl^  it  be  brok- 
en down  by  some  violent  and  sudden  efibrt.' 

It  would.be  impossible  to  add  any  strength 
to  the  justice  of  thl^  statement,  so  far  as  it 
goes  ;  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  alarm 
excited  by  considerations  such  as  Sir  John 
points  to  has  of  late  been  felt  very  profound 
ly,  and  acted  upon  very  extensively  too, 
among  classes  of  the  community  which  had 
for  a  k>ng  time  refused  to  open  their  eyes  to 
the  danger  which  property  in  its  masses  must 
ever  incur  from  the  unguarded  predomi 
nance  of  democracy ;  all  this  the  Edinburgh 
Review  itself  virtually  admits.  We  rather 
think  that  the  alarm  among  the  classes  to 
which  we  have  alluded  began  to  be  percepti- 
ble  at  a  very  early  period  of  Lorn  Grey's 
own  administration.  When  that  minister 
first  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  tithe  sysl 
tem  of  Ireland  must  be  changed,  he  was 
careful  to  add,  that,  until  the  legislature 
should  have  changed  it,  the  government  must 
of  course  enforce  the  payment  justly  exigible 
under  the  existing  law.  But  the  system  of 
vacillation  and  coquetting  had  already  be 
gun — his  colleague,  Lord  Althorp,  was  rash 
enough  to  announce,  not  long  afler,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  government 
would  no  longer  allow  the  military  force  to 
be  called  in,  in  case  of  tithe  pa3rments  in  Ire- 
land being  refused ;  and  this  declaration,  by 
every  man  who  knew  any  thing  of  Ireland, 
Was  felt  to  be  a  most  serious  assault  upon 
the  principle  of  property.  It  was  clear  to 
eveiy  such  person,  that  u  the  minister  sbouki 


utter  a  simflar  declaratioD  as  to  raU  in  Ire. 
land,  the  consequences,  as  to  another  species 
of  property,  would  be  precisely  the  same— 
and  who  could  not  foresee  that  the  Irish 
peasantry,  who  never  did  pay  tUke  in  reality 
at  all,  would  soon  learn  to  extend  for  tbem. 
selves  the  practical  application  of  the  new 
ministerial  doctrine  ?  All  men  knew  that, 
though  the  mihtary  force  is  seldom  wanted 
to  secure  the  discbarge  of  just  obligatioDs  in 
England,  its  existence  is  here,  as  in  all  odier 
countries,  the  source  of  obedience  to  the 
civil  power — the  ratio  ultima  legum:  but  all 
men  were  aware  that  that  which  qwrated 
unseen  in  England  was  obliged  to  be 
brought  constantly  into  open  action  among 
the  undisciplined  and  lawless  populatioD  of 
the  sister  island — and  that  to  proclaim  in 
future  disuse  iherct  was  to  remove  from  the 
apprehension  of  the  debtor  the  only  argu- 
ment of  which  he  had  ever  practically  ac 
knowledged  the  weight.  This  was  the  be. 
ginning  of  an  alarm  which  received,  at  eveiy 
new  e^rgement  qC  the  Movement  power, 
some  new  accessioiH— and  a  correspoodent- 
ly  extending  influence  among  classes  of  the 
community,  under  ordinary  circumstances 
the  least  disposed  to  take  much  interest  in 
the  details  or  political  administration. 

But  tlie  first  open  assault  upon  the  prind. 
pie  of  property  was,  fortunately  for  property, 
combined  with  the  first  decided  assault  upon 
a  principle  which,  when  fairly  assailed,  could 
rally  round  it  feelings  yet  stronger  and  deep- 
er,  interests  still  more  extensive,  and  there- 
fore still  more  powerful,  them,  if  thus  unaid- 
ed, the  pot^it  principle  of  property  itself 
might  have  been  able  to  command  in  its  hour 
of  peril.  It  was  combined  with  the  virtual 
announcement  of  unfriendliness  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  Protestant  Church  establishment 
in  Ireland — that  unfriendhness  which  has 
now  passed  into  the  form  of  undisguised  hos- 
tility— and  has  accordingly  arrayed  in  op- 
position to  the  Movement  a  force  which  no 
danger  of  a  merely  secukur  description  could 
ever  have  aroused  with  such  a  startling  sum- 
mons, or  armed  with  such  a  settled  and  re- 
solved determination.  It  is  this  assault  that 
has  widened  Toryism  into  Conservatisn) ; 
which  has  merged  a  humbled  and  defeated 
political  party  in  the  colossal  dimensions  of  a 
national  and  reliffious  one. 

Sir  John  Walsh  examines  the  Irish  Church 
question  at  considerable  length,  and  with 
statesmanJike  caution.  He  by  no  means 
takes  so  hiffh  ground  as  we  have  always 
been  inclined  to  do  on  dus  subject  For  our 
own  views,  confirmed  by  every  atom  of  later 
experience,  we  refer  to  an  article  which  we 
drew  up  four  years  ago,  under  the  title  'State 
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and  Frospecta  of  Ireland*/    We  need  mat 
take  the  trouble  of  reproducing  in  another 
form  either  the  fisicts  which  we  ^en  review- 
edy  or  the  arguments  which  we  ^n  endear, 
ored  to  enfotce.     We  adhere  to  that  deliber- 
ate statement  in  every  particular.     But  we 
are  well  aware  that  many  excellent  Conser- 
vaUvesy    particularly  in  parliament,  are  not 
prepared  to  adopt  all  our  views  on  this  sub- 
ject ;  and  we  believe  we  may  safely  add  that 
dU  Conserwahes — with  the  exception  of  oae 
able   and    nx>8t  worthy  man,    Mr.  Pusey, 
whose  opinion  was  perverted  by  the  influ- 
ence of  a  totally  false  foreign  analogy — arc 
prepared   to   concur  in  every  part  of  that 
Chapter  on  the  Irish  Church,  which  Sir  John 
Wakih  sums  up  in  these  striking  paragraphs : 

*  It  is  an  axiom  in  Irish  politics,  which 
ou^ht  to  be  ever  present  to  the  mind  of  the 
British  statesman,  that  the  excess  of  Catho- 
lice  over  Protestants  varies  inversely  as  the 
properW,  intelligence,  and  civilization  of  the 
class  <M  society.    I  do  not  mean  that  this  is  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  moral  and  so- 
cial efiects  of  the  two  reli^^ions ;  but  that, 
from  the  passages  in  the  History  of  Ireland 
to  which  I  have  adverted,  Catholicism  has 
become  the  &ith  of  the  vast  mass  of  the  de- 
scendants of  the  aboridnal  Celtic  tribes  com- 
posing (except  in  the  North)  the  lower  and  la- 
Dorious  orders,  while  Protestantism  is  the 
hereditary  badge  of  those  English  settlers 
who  have  at  di&rent  times  Krafted  upon  Ire- 
land all  that  she  possesses  of  social  improve- 
ment. 

*  Such  is  the  problem  which  Ireland  pre- 
sents to  the  British  statesman ; — a  nation  split 
into  two  great  but  unequal  divisions,  separat- 
ed from  each  other  bv  language  and  reh^ion ; 
the  one  comprising  tde  immense  majonty  of 
an  unenlightened  peasantry,  brave,  ardent, 
and  uatur^ly  generous,  but  bred  up  in  com* 
plete  subiection  to  an  extremely  ambitious 
priesthood,  and  cherishing  an  hereditary  en- 
mity, national  as  well  as  religious,  against 
their   Protestant   fellow-countrymen.     This 
body  is  confronted  by  a  far  smaller  numeri- 
cal amount  of  Protestants,  yet  possessing  in- 
terests which  have  the  most  powerful  claims 
opon  our  consideration  and  support     The 
property  of  the  country  is  Protestant  in  a  still 
larger  proportion  than  the  population  is  Cath- 
olic.   The  number  of  Protestants  compared 
with  Catholics,  in  the  classes  of  the  nooility 
and  landed  gentry,  is  overwhelming ;  in  the 
trading  and  commercial  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, IS  considerable;  among  artisans  and 
small  shopkeepers,  is  still  respectable ;  it  ia 
only  anK>ng  Uie  swarming  agricultural  popu- 
lation of  the  southern  and  western  provinces 


•  Qnarteriy  Review,  Vol.  XLVI.  See  aleo  an 
artiele  *On  the  Roman  Catholic  Qneetion,'  in 
V«>1.  XXXVIII.— the  argument  of  which,  in  all 
'tm  parts,  has  bean  hitherto  confirmed  bj  the  eoone 
«€evoirte. 


that  the  Protestants  are  entirely  swamped 
and  lost.' 

Sir  John  breaks  off  into  a  disquisition  on 
iiUief  as  a  mode  of  supporting  any  church 
establishment,  through  which  we  shall  not 
follow  him.  For  all  the  alleged  evils  of  tithe, 
whether  theoretical  or  practical — ^whether 
arising  out  of  the  nature  of  tithe  itself,  or  out 
of  the  peculiar  state  of  society  in  Ireland — 
we  were  offered  a  complete  remedy  by  the 
bill  which  Lord  Stanley  introduced  m  1884. 
Tithe  was  to  be  converted  into  a  fixed  an- 
nual payment,  varymg  only  in  proportion  to 
the  average  price  of  com,  and  all  collision 
between  the  clergy  and  the  peasantry  would 
have  been  rendered  impossible— had  that  bill 
passed  into  a  law.  The  Conservatives  in 
the  Commons  supported  that  bill  strenuously, 
and  so  would  the  Lords — but  for  alterations, 
produced  in  committee  by  Mr.  O'Connell, 
which  had  totally  changed  its  substance  and 
character.  It  was  in  all  its  leading  pro- 
visions adopted  in  the  bill  which  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge  introduced  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  session.  We  are,  therefore,  en- 
titled  to  look  at  the  church  of  Ireland  as  ii 
would  stand  were  those  objectionable  circum- 
stances removed-^iHiiofa  the  Grovemmentof 
Sir  Robert  Peel  would  have  removed  but  for 
the  intrigues  and  manoeuvres  of  his  imprinci- 
pled  opponents ;  and  supposing  them  remov-^ 
ed,  can  any  man  doubt  that  policy  and  jus- 
tice equally  prescribe  the  mamtenance  of  the 
church  of  Ireland,  for  the  reasons  (to  go  no 
higher)  thus  stated  by  Sir  John  Walsh  ? 

*  1st.  It  will  be  supported  without  taxing  the 
the  Catholic  peasantry,  either  really  or  ap- 
parently,  and  it  will  occasion  no  colfision  be- 
tween the  Protestant  clergy  and  their  parish- 
ioners. 

'2d.  It  will  be  maintained  directly  by  the 
landed  property  of  Ireland,  which  is  Protes- 
tant. 

•3d.  It  is  a  property  vested  in  the  Church, 
and  confirmed  to  it  by  the  most  solemn  com- 
pact between  the  two  countries,  that  of  ^e 
Act  of  Union.  Without  raising  that  nicest 
and  most  difficult  of  all  questions,  the  ab- 
stract ruht  of  the  supreme  power  in  the  state 
to  interfere  with  this  property,  it  may  safely 
be  assumed  that  nothing  bqt  the  most  unpera- 
tive  necessity  could  justify  it 

•4th.  It  is  cherished  ana  reverenced  by  the 
whole  Protestant  population  of  Ireland,  both 
from  their  ardent  attachment  to  the  relinon 
of  which  it  is  the  minister,  and  firom  £eir 
firm  persuasion  that  it  is  their  security 
against  the  encroaching  bigotry  of  Popery, 
and  against  the  ambition  and  cupidity  of  those 
who  make  thai  a  cloak  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  their  temporal  designs. 

•5th.  That  the  teelings  and  opinions  of  the 
Protestants,  comprising  the  Presbyterians  and 
foUowera  of  the  Church  of  England,  are  en- 
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titled  to  the  greatest  conaideratioii  and  re- 
spect, because*  however  numerically  inferior, 
they  unite  in  themse^ves  all  the  other  ele- 
ments  of  social  importance  in  a  civilized  com- 
munity :  education,  intelligence,  property,  and 
station ;  because  they  are  the  only  portion  of 
the  nation  really  attached  to  the  connection 
with  England ;  because  they  are  right  in  re- 
garding attacks  upon  their  Church  as  in  fact 
attacks  upon  their  property,  upon  their  exist- 
ence as  a  part  of  the  community,  and  upon 
the  Union  itself. 

6th.  It  is  the  barrier  against  the  increase  of 
Catholicism  in  the  lower  classes,  and  the 
only  means  of  affording  a  rallying  point  to 
the  Protestants,  who»  m  Leinster,  Munster, 
and  Connauffht,  are,  as  it  were,  overwhelmed 
by  the  rapia  multiplication  of  the  pauper 
datholic  population.  The  Establishment  is 
reproached  with  having  fiuled  to  accomplish 
its  purposes,  since  its  rollowers  have  dimin- 
ished, while  the  rival  ftdth  has  added  to  its 
numbers.  Catholicism  has  increased  because 
poverty  has  multiplied,  and  also  because  the 
scattered  Protestants  in  the  lower  classes, 
insulated  among  the  followers  of  a  hostile 
creed,  exposed  often  to  persecution,  and  al- 
ways  to  be  singled  out  as  the  objects  of  dis- 
like, estrangement,  and  suspicion,  have  been 
gradually  compelled  either  to  emigrate  or  to 
abjiire  their  religion.  But  because  the 
Church  Establishment  has  been  unec^ual  al- 
together to  cope  with  these  difficulties,  it  must 
not  be  abandoned  as  utterly  inefficient,  unless 
we  would  desire  the  total  extirpation  of  the 
Protestant  faith.  Let  it,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
ceive every  reform  of  which  it  is  susceptible, 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  its  influence  and 
efficiency. 

*7th.  An  institution  providiAg  for  the  resi- 
dence of  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  £ne< 
land  in  the  remote  rural  parishes  is  fraught 
with  so  many  important  benefits  to  a  country 
like  Ireland,  that  even  did  it  not  exist,  and 
were  not  that  existence  linked  with  so  many 
precious  national  interests,  it  would  be  well  to 
create  it.  Take  even  the  strongest,  the  most 
extreme  case,  that  of  a  (Mirish  in  which  there 
were  no  Protestant  parishioners,  the  proba- 
bility is,  that  a  parish  so  circumstanced  would 
contain  a  population  consisting  entirely  of 
the  peasantry.  If  there  were  resident  land- 
lords, resident  middlemen,  resident  traders, 
the  inference  would  be  that  there  were  some 
Protestants.  An  exclusively  Catholic  pc 
lation  would  be  a  population  of  cottiers  and  of 
small  farmers  not*  much  raised  above  them. 
Now  in  such  a  community  would  not  the  resi- 
dence of  a  gentleman  having  received  a 
.  libaral  education,  on  whom  a  sacred  profes- 
sion  imposes  the  duties  of  morality  and  re- 
ligion, whose  relation  to  themselves  gives 
them  a  claim  upon  his  good  offices,  who  takes 
nothing  from  them,  and  who  spends  a  moder- 
ate income  amon^  them,  be  productive  of  the 
greatest  possible  benefit !  Can  we  refuse  to 
admit  that,  as  missionaries  of  civilization,  as 
well  as  of  religion,  this  distribution  of  resident 
ministers  among  this  wild  population,  must 
be  fraught  with  inestiniaUe  toaefitl    As  the 


channels  of  something  like  English  feeling, 
as  the  means  of  retaining  some  hold  of  the 
people,  as  the  formation  of  centres  round 
which  Protestantism  may  rally,  as  the  or. 
gans  of  many  temporal  advantages  to  the 
peasantry,  the  establishment  of  these  outposts 
and  videttes  of  the  Church  of  En^and  seems 
grounded  in  true  policy. 

*8th.  A  Protestant  government,  the  head  of 
a  great  Protestant  empire,  however  it  maysct 
upon  the  wise  aad  beneficent  principles  of  to. 
leration,  cannot  and  ought  not  to  pv^  them 
so  far  as  to  regard  the  two  religions  with  ab- 
solute  indifference.  The  interests,  the  support, 
the  extension  of  the  Protestant  faith,  ought  to 
be  more  precious  to  it  than  that  of  the  C^tho- 
lie.  It  should  not  oppress  or  injure  the  latter, 
but  it  ou^t  to  foster,  protect,  and  enooarage 
the  former. 

Our  author  says  in  conclusioQ : — 

*I  shall  not  lengthen  this  chapter  by  exa- 
mining  in  detail  Lwd  John  Ruraeu's  expedient 
of  devoting  a  portion  of  the  Church  revenues 
to  the  purposes  of  general  education,  embo- 
died in  his  resolution.  Could  this  proposition 
be  weighed  calmly,  distinct  from  the  party 
feelings  in  which  it  originated,  and  without 
reference  to  the  party  objects  which  it  was 
designed  to  accomplish,  its  weakness  and  nul- 
lity would  require  no  comment.  Outraging 
the  feelings  of  the  Protestants,  introducing  a 
principle  which  must  sweq)  away  their 
Churcn,  it  does  not  pretend  to  satisfy  tiie 
Catholics;  it  is  accepted  as  a  thing  of  no 
value  except  in  so  far  as  it  introduces  the  point 
of  the  wedge. 

*  As  a  means  of  thoroughly  embroiling  the 

?[uestion,  it  appears  to  have  answered  its  end. 
t  would  be  superfluous  to  reason  upon  it  asa 
system  adapted  to  tranquilly  the  reuds  or  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Irish  people- 
since  these  are  objects  wlddi  it  never  was  in- 
tended to  effect. 

*  Such  are  the  views  and  opinions  upon 
which  the  Conservative  body  rest  their  de- 
fence of  the  maintenance  and  integrity  of  the 
Irish  Church,  when  the  proposed  reforms  sfaaH 
have  added  to  its  efficiency,  and  removed  the 
obiections  arising  firom  the  present  system  of 
tithe.    These  opinions  are  the  very  lev&m 
of  intolerant  or  oigoted ;  they  are  founded  up- 
on a  just  and  comprehensive  estimate  of  the 
claims  of  the  two  religious  parties ;  ihey  are 
not  formed  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Ca- 
tholics ;   they  do  not  exclude  every  measure 
of  conciliation ;  they  are  whcdly  def(»i8iver- 
they  only  repel  encroachment     We  merely 
declare  that  an  institution,  the  temporal  bene- 
fits of  which  are  great  and  common  to  the 
followers  of  both  rdigions,  whidi  is  protected 
by  national  enpgements  of  the  most  solemn 
nature,  which  is  cherished  by  the  roost  valua- 
ble portion  of  our  Irish  fellow-subjects,  w^h 
is  the  strongest  link  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, which  is  the  most  efficacious  instnuneitf 
for  scattering  the  seeds  of  ctvilintkio  and 
improvement  in  remote  and  barbareus  dii* 
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trk^  shall  Dot,  with  our  coosent,  be  sacrifioed 
by  party  intrigues  to  the  roost  formidable 
enemy  of  the  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the 
British  empire.' 

Such  18  Sir  John  Walsh's  clear  statement. 
Such  are  the  reasons  for  which  Conserva- 
tivesy  of  eren  the  most  moderate  shade,  con. 
sider  the  Ministerial  assault  on  the  Irish 
Church  as  equally  impolitic  and  unjust  It 
is  by  arresting  the  progress  of  this  assault 
that  the  House  of  Lords  has  concentrated  on 
itself  the  rage  of  the  baffled  Irishry,  and  their 
ministerial  tools  ;  but  it  is  the  same  display 
of  honesty,  wisdom,  and  bravery,  that  has 
restored  the  House  of  Lords  to  their  rightful 
station  in  public  opinion ;  and.  thus  enable 
them  to  resume,  with  safety  and  honor,  the 
firee  discharge  of  all  the  noble  functions  with 
which  they  are  charged  by  the  Constitution 
for  the  general  benefit  of  us  all. 

The  pettish  menaces  of  Lord  Melbourne, 
the  coarse  vituperation  of  the  two  Attomey- 
Grenerals,  and  the  frantic  denunciations  of 
their  itinerant  master,  were  all  the  result  of 
the  stand  made  by  the  House  of  Peers  on  be. 
half  of  the  Church  in  Ireland.      The  pre- 
fences  put  forth  by  these  persons  and  their 
various  underlings  embrace  a  wider  scope ; 
but  here  was  the  true  source  of  all  those 
waters  of  bitterness.      We  shall  not  conde- 
scend to  any  defence  of  the  Lords  against  the 
vague  and  varied  imputations  to  which  their 
manly  exertions  exposed  them.      Sir  John 
Campbell's  classical  phrase,  '  that  they  did 
nothmg  but  burke  the  bills  of  the  Commons' — 
and  Lord  John  Russell's  sweepmg  assertion, 
that  *  they  had  been  opposed  to  every  liberal 
measure  for  seven  years,'  have  been  exposed 
and  answered  by  a  high.spirited  Roman  Ca 
tholic  gentleman,  in  such  fulness  of  detail, 
and  wim  such  overwbehning  success,  that  we 
may  safely  content  ourselves  with  a  reference 
to  his  most  valuable  pamphlet*    It  was  on 
the   28th  of  August  that  Sir  J.  Campbell 
made  his  elegant  statement  about  harking. 
The  Irish  Church  Bill  had  not  been  laid  on 
the  table  of  the  Lords  until  the  Idth  of  the 
same  noonth  ;  and  the  other  four  Irish  bills 
of  the  session  followed  successively  on  the 
18th,  the  20th,  the  27th,  and  the  29th.     Be- 
tween the  dd  of  August,  and  the   moment 
when  Sir  John  was  speaking,  the  House  of 
Lords  had  already  returned  unaltered  HUriy' 
two  bills,  and  returned  with    amendments 
nineteen  !    The  whole  number  of  biUs,  re. 
turned  by  them  to  the  House  of  Commons 
during  that  burking  month  of  August,  was  56. 
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been  re-pnbUahed  by  Mr.  Ckwrtcm^  in  a  separate 
form. 


Butyof  esitidb  hosts  iocm— -and  the  im- 
putation of  having  done  nothing  but  burking 
tho  bills  of  the  Commons  ought  to  impress  a 
salutary  lesson  on  the  minds  of  the  Conserv- 
ative leaders  in  >  the  Upper  House.  Their 
wise  and  happy  selection  of  the  Church 
in  Ireland  as  the  proper  question  on 
which  to  re-assert  the  legitimate  ezer- 
ercise  of  their  authority,  has  awakened  on 
their  own  behalf  a  breadth  of  83rmpathy  • 
which  they  could  hardly  have  counted  on 
had  the  point  in  debate  been  one  more  im- 
mediately connected  with  their  own  personal 
and  peculiar  interests.  They  must  not  lose 
hold  of  the  advantage  thus  gained.  They 
constitute  the  great  barrier  to  the  encroach- 
ment of  Radicalism — they  have  made  that  to 
be  keenly  feh ;  and  the  resentmait  they  have 
thus  incurred  is  not  likely  to  prove  temporaiy 
or  evanescent.  They  must  look  forward  to 
a  succession  of  collisions.  They  must  not 
underrate  the  opposing  force.  No  means 
must  be  omitted  by  which  the  Lords  could 
still  further  confirm  and  fortify  themselves  in 
the  public  opinion  of  the  country — as  the  vir- 
tual representatives  of  the  principles  and  sen- 
timents of  the  Conservative  body.  They 
must  consider  how  novel  and  anomalous  are 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  have  been 
placed  by  recent  chanses.  They  have  now 
no  outwork  against  their  natural  foe — they 
must  bear  the  brunt  as  they  are.  They  must 
no  k>nger  adhere  to  the  same  attitude  that 
suited  their  former  condition  and  means  of 
defence.  Technical  rules,  and  petty  customs, 
and  outworn  analogies,  must  be  disregarded. 
They  must  assert  their  right  and  thle  to 
adapt  their  line  of  conduct  in  many  things  to 
the  altered  state  of  their  relations  to  both  the 
other  branches  of  the  legislature,  to  the  exe- 
cutive government,  and  to  the  nation  at  large. 

We  presume  no  man  will  venture  to  say 
that  the  House  of  Commons  has  recently 
made  a  more  splendid  display  in  eloquence, 
in  statesmanship,  even  in  the  management  of 
ordinary  business,  than  had  been  usual  in  the 
ante-reform  period— or  to  deny  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  has  sunk  in  public  opinion  in  con- 
sequence of  its  heretofore  unexampled  exhibi- 
tion of  second-rate  speechification,  wiki  and 
puerile  theories,  shallow  reasoning,  dense  igno- 
rance, and  last,  not  least,  of  vulgar  vanity  and 
the  overweening  ambition  for  individual  noto- 
riety.  The  dilatoriness  of  their  proceedings, 
the  waste  of  time  on  verbiage  and  utter  trifles, 
and  the  neglect  of  serious  business  at  the 
proper  time  of  tho  sessmn,  may  perhaps  have 
been  encouraged  by  i^me  of  their  master- 
spirits from  the  hope  of  thus  afiectinff,  what 
these  tactics  have  certainly  produced,  com- 
parative  inaction  an  the  part  of  the  LordSf 
until  the  public  mind  has  been  wearied  as  to 
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tiie  topics  of  the  season,  lost  all  liveKness  and 
interest  in  proposed  measures,  and  can  ofier 
only  an  exhausted  and  jaded  attention  to  any 
new  discussion  of  them  in  another  place.  It 
appears  to  us  that  the  Lords'have  it  in  their 
own  power  to  counteract  this  cunning,  and 
&at  they  ought  to  exert  it  deliberately  and 
boldly: 

*  We  have  the  masculine  understanding  and 
energy  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington— we  nave 
the  profound  legal  acquirements  and  lucid 
eloquence  of  Lord  Lyndhurst — ^we  have  re- 
ceived the  important  accessions  of  Lords 
Canterbury,  Ashburton,  and  Abinger — we 
have  the  statesmanlike  abilities  of  Lords  Aber- 
deen, Whamclifle,  and  Harrowby.  We  want 
BO  means  of  producing  an  impression  upon 
the  public  mind,  and  of  enabling  the  House  of 
Lords  to  take  that  prominent  plfu;e  in  the  eyes 
of  the  nation  to  which  its  station  entitles  it.  It 
places  itself  in  an  unnecessarily  subordinate 
and  disadvantageous  situation,  when  it  con- 
sents to  wait  upon  the  dilatonness  of  the  Com- 
mens,  and  when  it  restricts  its  labors  to  the 
oorreetion  and  revision  of  theirs.  It  is  thus 
thrown  into  the  shade,  its  existence  is  iQmost 
forgotten;  it  only  comes  into  action  at  the 
very  end  of  the  session ;  and  is  only  known 
as  rejecting,  postponiuR,  or  modifying  the 
measures  of  the  Lower  House. 

'  I  entertain  a  strong  opinion  that  it  would 
be  desirable  for  the  Conservative  party  in  the 
House  of  Lords  to  originate  a  certain  number 
ci  measures,  in  conformity  with  the  views  and 
intentions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  administra- 
tion. I  would  wish  them  to  work  out  the 
principles  laid  down  in  his  celebrated  Address 
to  the  Electors  of  Tam  worth,  and  subsequent- 
ly embodied  in  the  different  bills,  which,  dur- 
ing his  short  term  of  office,  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  at  least  submitting  to  the  legislature. 
No  friend  to  the  House  of  Lords  could  wish 
to  see  them  running  a  race  of  popularity 
against  the  Commons,  and  endeavoring  to 
outbid  them  for  the  applause  of  the  democra- 
cy. But  it  is  generally  admitted  that  certain 
measures  of  practical  reform  are  absolutely 
required,  as  much  bv  the  universal  demand 
of  the  nation,  as  by  their  own  perfect  reason- 
ableness,  justice,  and  expediency.  They 
formed  the  principal  part  of  the  scheme  of 
policy  unfolded  by  the  late  Conservative  ad- 
ministration. 

*  It  is  not  more  contrary  to  precedent  for  a 
majority  in  the  Lords  to  assume  the  conduct 
of  certain  measures,  with  or  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  ministry,  than  for  the  minis- 
try to  retain  office  in  defiance  of  the  opposi- 
tion of  a  Majoritv  in  the  Lords.  If  they  chose 
to  resign,  it  would  be  a  fhr  more  advantageous 
ground  d  dififorence— that  they  retiretp  be- 
cause the  House  of  Lords  passed  measures  of 
Reform  to  which  they  were  not  parties,  than 
that  it  had  rejected  bills  which  they  had  car- 
ried through  the  Commons. 

*The  manifest  expediency  of  a  division  of 
labor  between  the  two  Houses,  when  the  Com* 


mons  are  perceptibly  overwhelmed  with  the 
accumulation,  is  another  argument  of  obvioas 
weiffht.  Why  should  half  the  most  important 
public  questions  be  in  abeyance,  while  the 
Commons  are  engrossed  with  some  oneor 
two,  or  with  some  matter  of  merely  private 
or  i>arty  interest,  such  as  the  case  of  Baroa 
Smith,  or  the  committee  on  Mr.  Shell's  dio- 
ner  conversation  at  the  Athensum?  The 
subjects,  for  example,  of  Reform  in  the  Churdi, 
and  of  Commutation  of  Tithes,  might  with 
TOculiar  propriety  be  taken  up  by  the  Upper 

*  Whatever  may  be  the  mode  of  constitut- 
ing' legislative  Inxfies — ^whether  by  hereditary 
right,  Dy  popular  election,  or  otherwise— th^ 
act  upon  the  community  at  large,  not  vj 
means  of  organization,  but  in  proportion  to  the 
abilities  and  statesmanlike  powers  they  dis- 
play. One  of  the  dap  trap  Radical  cries  is, 
that  the  Peers  are  a  few  hundred  individual 
opposed  to  a  nation.  Why  is  this  descriptkn 
incorrect  1  1st.  Because  they  are  not  oppos- 
ed to  the  nation,  but  warmly  and  thoroughly 
supported  by  the  great  majority  of  its  proper- 
ty, and  by  no  Inconsiderable  numerical  pro- 
Sortion  or  its  population.  2d.  Because  they 
o  not  assimilate  to  the  nature  of  a  body  oif 
individuals  more  than  the  fbw  hundred  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  ComnKMia  da  Both  are 
integral  parts  of  the  Constitution ;  both  are 
deliberative  public  assemblies,  and  of  both 
that  very  publicity  is  an  essential  attribute. 
The  nation  will  judge  them  by  Uieir  works, 
and  not  by  the  mode  of  their  formation.  If 
the  House  of  Commons  should  continue  to  ex- 
hibit the  same  inefficiency — the  same  diteto- 
riness— the  same  proneness  to  trivial  detwtes 
— the  same  wordiness  of  second  rate  orators 
— the  same  want  of  discreticmin  wasting  its 
time  upon  petty  private  souabbles,  it  is  not 
the  large  constituencies  wnich  can  prevent 
its  character  and  influence  from  sinking  in 

Eublic  estimation.  If  the  House  of  unrds 
ring  forward  well  advised  measures  of  prac- 
tical utility —if  they  show  in  the  discussion  of 
them  senatorial  talent,  and  in  the  conduct  of 
them  through  the  House  business-like  ar« 
rangement — if  they  enter  tipon  a  separate 
sphere  of  action,  and  prove  tnat  their  views 
and  policy  are  in  accordance  with  the  expec- 
tations of'^the  great  and  liberal  Conservatire 
party  in  this  nation,  all  clamor  of  the  Radi- 
cal press  will  not  prevent  their  acquiring 
great  weight  and  autnority  in  ^e  community.' 

Whether  the  Lords  are  as  yet  prepared  to 
act  in  the  full  spirit  of  these  sugg^dons— 
whether  they  are  themselves,  after  undergo- 
ing such  a  long-continued  discipline  of  af- 
fronts and  contumelies,  aware  of  the  real  ez^ 
tent  to  which  the  public  mind  with  respect  to 
tliem  and  their  duties  has  alr^y  righted— 
we  do  not  profess  to  say  ;  but  we  apprehend 


*  A  Committee,  to  take  evidence  9n  oath  as  to 
the  Intimidation  System  of  the  Irish  Priests  m 
Elections,  teem  to  us  in  the  very  i&nt  plsee  desirs- 
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Aeie  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have,  at  all 
eventSy  completely  made  up  there  minds  not 
to  shrbk  from  the  ground  of  their  defensive 
stand ;  and  that  this  being  so,  even  if  there 
were  nothing  more,  we  may  calculate  upon  a 
very  speedy  catastrophe  to  the  present  Lords- 
Lieutenant  of  Downing  Street*     *  We  have 
kmJt  ih€m  Downing  Street,'  said  the  epigram- 
matic  member  for  Tipperanr,  *  and  they  have 
gwen  us  the  Irish  Church^— this  rent  at  all 
events  must  be  paid— they  are  pledged  by  all 
the  obligations  which  any  cabinet  can  be  un- 
der to  atand  by  that  measure  which  formed 
the  very  basis  of  their  assault  upon  Sir  Ro. 
belt  Peel — which  formed,  and  continues  to 
form,  the  keystone  of  their  alliance  with  the 
democracy  and  Catholicism  that  constitute 
their  sole  strength ;  and  they  well  know  thai  to 
pefsist  in  this  measure  is  to  fall. 
.  The  author  v.f  the  very  acute  tract  entitled 
*  Reflections  on  the  O'Connell  Alliance,'  has 
a  passage  which  we  must  indulge  ourselves 
with  quoting  in  this  place : 

«It  is  said  that  Bftinisters  have  ofiered  to 
compromise,  or  throw  overboard  the  "great 
principle"  avouched  by  the  ••  appropriation- 
clause^*— that  ♦•  great  principle  of  secular  an- 
propriation  of  ecclesiastical  property,"  which, 
Mr.  Sheil  tells  us,  -annihilatsd  the  Tories," 
(meanining  Sir  R.  PeePs  ministry !)  "pledg- 
ing the  Whigs  for  ever  and  for  ever  to  the 
prtnciple,  without  which  all  Church  Reform 
would  be  a  mere  imposture."    Now  the  mere 
overture  of  such  a  compromise  of  this  "  great 
principle,"  when  it  b  recollected  that  it  was 
this  very  prindple  that  ousted  Sir  R.  Peel, 
and  lilted  the  Whig  Rump  into  power,  on  the 
shoulders  of  O'Connell ;— the  bare  idea  of  any 
thing  of  the  sort,  would,  to  use  the  expression 
of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  ••  infamize"  the 
men  now  in  office  to  the  end  of  time.    But, 
unprincipled  and  reckless  as  they  are,  they 
dare  not  do  this.    It  would  call  forth  one  urn- 
versal  yell  of  disgust  and  rage,  the  eflFects  of 
which  no  man  can  contemplate  without  warm 
—effects  that  would   probably  supersede  a 
more  regular  and  a  more  instructive  retribu- 
tion.   What!  meet  at. another  Rye-House; 
and  there  plan  and  concoct,  with  their  base 
confederates,  a  measure  solely  contnved  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  themselves  into  power ; 
—to  do  this,  and  more— to  effect  their  sordid 
purpose,  and  to  eject  their  able  and  high- 
minded  rival ;  and  now  to  repudiate  anddis- 
own  the  very  act  by  which  aU  this  was  effect- 
cd— and  still  to  keep  their  places !    If  this 
proposal  has  been  made— nay,  contemplated 
—lethno  longer  be  said  tiiat  the  Whigs  have 
disirraced  themselves  and  their  party  by  their 
SlSince  wiUi  the  Radicals  ;  it  is  the  latter  to 
whom  that  alliance  had  brought  dishonor. 

« But  under  any  circumstances,  the  persons 
who  are  called  in  courtesy  his  Majesty's  mi- 
nisters are  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  If  they 
do  actually  back  out  of  tiie  infemons  alliance, 
the  great  man  hhnselft  and  tiie  tofl  together 
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with  the  whole  open-mouthed  pack  oi  des- 
tructives, will  become  more  hostile  to  them 
than  ever :  and  again  will  they  be  denounced, 
as  being  even  more  **  base,"  more  ^  brutal," 
more  "bloody,"  and  more  •* incompetent," 
than  they  were.  Add  to  this,  the  conviction 
that  certain  disclosures  will  be  made  by  the 
disappoint^  and  infuriated  beegarman  that 
may  subject  some  of  the  confederates  to  im' 
peachment.'— /2B/Ierti(ww,  p.  53. 

We,  like  this  spirited  writer,  are  disposed 
to  reject  as  something  too  bad   for  even  the 
present  Ministers,  such  an  abandonment  of 
i^M^prindple  to  which  they  owed  their  instal- 
roent  in  office,  as  is  here  characterized  in 
strong  but  not  too  strong  language.     Suppose 
then  that  they  bring  forward  their'  all-impor- 
tant measure,'  their  precious  *  sine  qua  non' 
again — and  that  having  carried  it  by  a  very 
slender  majority  (none  of  them  can  anticu 
pate  anything  better)  in  the  Commons,  and 
been  defeated  thereafter  three  to  one  in  the 
Lords — suppose  that  they  then  act  upon  what 
all  ti^ir  organs  have  been  avowing  as  their 
b(^f— ^2^.  that  the   Lords  tak^  courage  to 
throw  out  their  scheme  solely  in  consequence 
of  the  narrowness  of  their  majorities  bek>w ; 
and  in  short,  demand  their  royal  master's 
authority  for  a  dissolution.     If  they  obtained 
it,  we  should  be  under  no  sort  of  alarm  for 
the  result.     Quite  the  coi^rary.     The  tide 
that  has  been  driving  so  decidedly  in  our  fa- 
vor,  so  far  from  turning,  lias  not  yet  exhibit- 
ed half  its  strength.     The  re-action  will  be 
more    and  more  largely  evidenced    every 
time  that  recurrence  is  had  to  the  sense  of 
the  outraged  nation.  After  having  risen  gra- 
dually  from  100  to  320  in  three  short  years, 
why  should  we  fear  a  repetition  of  such  ex- 
periments 7    Not  certainly  on  any  grounds 
peculiar  to  ourselves  as  a   party— though 
there  may  be  other  grounds,  and  very  good 
ones.     But  what  view  is  die  Kinff  likely  to 
take  of  such  a  proposition  ? — *  No,  gentle- 
men, this    parliament,   virtually  your  own, 
since  it  made  you  my  ministers,  is  not  yet  a 
twelvemonth  old — and  am  I  asked  to  dissolve 
it,  merely  because  the  House  of  Commons  is 
with  you,  to  the  extent  of  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  votes,* 
while  you  are  opposed  as  to  the  point  in 
debate^  by  the  determined  and  unconquera- 
ble resolution  of  two-thirds  of  the  Upper 
House, — by  *the  property  of  the  country,' — 
by  a  vast  preponderance  of  its  intelligence^ — 
and  lastly,  by  my  own  opinions  and  feelings, 
deliberately  formed  and  fervently  cherished, 
touching  the  sacred  principle  to  wluch  my  fiu 


•  We  imdentaDd  thai  Mr.  Joseph  Home  expeote 
the  majoritjr  in  theoaae  here  mppoeed  would  be 
MMn;  while  the  moie  aaagiiine  whippeis-hi  of 
the  goTemment  do  not  county  m^  Qiore^hia.  ftn, 
oratmoet  twtlvt.  ^ 
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mily  owed  the  throne  of  this  Protestant  em* 
piref 

The '  Edinburgh  Review,'  whose  testimo. 
Qy  we  have  already  referred  to,  does  not  con- 
ceal  its  pamful  apprehension  that,  were  the 
present  government  once  displaced,  *  a  Tory 
succession,  without  prospect  of  end,  would  be 
^the  fate  of  the  country,'  No.  CXXV.,  p. 
^  99.  Substituting  the  word  Conservative  for 
the  word  Tory,  we  are  inchned  to  the  opinion 
that  this  fate,  however  melancholy,  is  all  but 
unavoidable. 

In  truth,  however,  the  leaders  of  the  Con- 
servative (iarty  have  neither  resentment  nor 
ambition  that  could  be  gratified  by  their  dis- 
missal. They  are  not  impatient  for  office— 
they  are  not  even  desirous  of  it.  The  ques- 
tion with  them  is  not  one  of  ins  and  ouU — 
but  of  the  British  constitution  in  Church  and 
State  on  the  one  side,  a  continued  warfare 
against  the  fundamental  principles  of  that  sys- 
tem on  the  other.  They  are  not,  any  more 
than  bye-standers,  to  be  deceived  by  the  cry  of 
Whig  or  Tory.  What  are  the  Downing- 
Street  Whigs  ? — ^the  China  head.piece  of  a 
BlacktlM>m  cudgel.  When  was  it  a  ques. 
tion  between  Whigs  and  their  Tory  antago- 
nists, whether  the  Church  of  Ireland  should 
be  abandoned — ^whether  the  bishops  should 
be  deprived  of  their  seats  in  the  House  of 
Lords?  whether  the  temporal  members  of 
that  House  should  be  elected  by  household 
suffrage  ?  whether  the  representatives  of  the 
people  should  be  chosen  by  ballot  1  The  ten- 
ants-at-will  of  Downing-Street  are  egregi- 
ously  mistaken  if  they  are  not  well  aware 
that  the  array  at  the  head  of  which  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  stands, — though  it  includes  all  the 
Tories  that  ever  were  worthy  of  the  name- 
embraces  myriads  and  myriads  of  intelligent 
Englishmen  who  never  esteenned  themselves 
Tories,  who  even  rejected  some  of  the  pe- 
culiar tenets  of  the  Tories,  but  who  have 
been  roused  into  exertion  and  organized  into 
the  phalanx  of  a  par^,  on  the  equally  new 
and  simple  ground  that  they  perceive  a  real 
danger  of  the  doctrines  of  Derrynane  being 
reduced  to  practice.  Not  less  miserable  is 
their  hallucination  if  they  doubt  that  Sir  Ro- 
bert  Peel  has  accepted  the  chieftainship  of 
this  new  party,  with  a  most  complete  con- 
viction of  the  necessity  of  his  conforming 
himself  to  the  novel  circmnstances  under 
which  its  energies  have  been  called  forth — 
of  adopting  and  carrying  through  to  their  ut- 
most  extent. the  principles  of  Conservative, 
as  contra-distinguished  from  Revolutionary, 
£^onn— and  of  being  guided,  should  he  have 
the  opportunity  of  framing  an  administration 
calmly,  leisurely,  and  deliberately,  by  the  ob- 
vious fact  that  his  personal  position,  even 
since  he  last  came   uito  office,  has  been 


changed — that  be  stands  on  a  greater  elert^ 
tion — and  will  have  to  select  his  coHeagoes 
and  instruments  from  a  much  wider  field 
than  he  could  until  of  late  consider  as  tt 
his  command ; — that,  moreover,  in  exact  pro. 
portion  to  the  increase  in  his  phalanx  has 
been  the  increasing  rancor  of  the  influenoei 
to  which  that  phamnx  is  opposed ;  tiiat  )u 
force  must  be  nnore  rigidly  compacted  and 
disciplined  acc*ordinffly ,  that,  under  our  pre. 
sent  circumstances,  m  the  compositk>n  of  a 
Conservative  government,  whatever  is  not 
strength  must  be  worse  than  weakness. 

The  conduct  of  the  two  great  Conserva. 
tive  leaders  in  Parliament,  both  amidst  cir. 
cumstances  apparently  the  most  discouiag. 
ing,  and  now  of  late  under  more  favorable 
stars,  has  been  of  such  essential  service  to 
the  Constitutional  cause,  that  Sir  John  Wakh 
may  well  be  pardoned  if  he  dwells  on  the 
spectacle  with  all  the  pride  of  delight  :— 

*  At  first,'  as  Sir  John  says,  *  they  submit- 
ted to  the  inconveniences  of  their  new  po8i« 
tion— they  smothered  personal  and  party  re- 
sentments—they bore  misrepresentatkn  aod 
obloquy— they  allowed  themselves,  with  their 
eyes  open,  to  be  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
their  ancient  opponents — they  felt  aod  be- 
lieved that  the  best  interests  of  their  countrjr 
requited  that  they  should  affi>rd  to  their  n* 
vals  a  fair  trial— and  with  true,  simple,  uoos- 
tontatious  patriotism  they  gave  them  the  Sur- 
est and  the  fullest  one.' 

Of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  particular,  he  well 
says: — 

•  The  national  interest,  awakened  by  bis 
more  recent  and  splendid  exertions  at  the 
bend  of  his  short-lived  adminislratioQ,  may 
withdraw  attention  from  this  less  marked  pe- 
riod of  his  career.  The  future  may  have  io 
store  for  him  a  long,  brilliant,  and  successfiil 
course,  which  may  throw  into  deeper  shade 
this  brief  time  or  less  prosperous  fortune. 
Yet  the  biographer  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  will 
not  pass  with  a  hasty  step  over  tb^  portion  of 
his  political  existence.  It  was  no  common 
trial  for  the  former  leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  look  round  upon  the  thin  train 
of  dejected  followers,  from  whoee  front  ranks 
80  many  of  his  best  supporters,  of  his  most 
confidential  friends,  and  most  efficient  coad- 
jutors in  debate,  had  disappear<3d.  It  was 
some  provocation  even  to  find  himself  Jostled 
from  tnat  place  which  the  prescriptive  cour 
tesies  of  other  times  would  have  spontane- 
ously yielded  to  him,  by  the  rude  and  novel 
intrusion  of  a  hostile  faction. 

*It  was  no  mean  test  of  the  highest  order 
of  parliamentary  ability  thus,  alnjost  alone 
and  unaided,  under  circumstances  calculated 
to  depress,  in  the  presence  of  triumphant  and 
exulting  opponents,  to  command  an  attentioQ 
as  profound,  to  extort  a  personal  deference  as 
complete,  as  had  ever  oeen  accorded  to  his 
brightest  fortunes.    There  was  dignity  of 
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character  and  intellectoal  energy  in  this 
proud  self-assertion  against  so  strong  an  ad- 
verse current.  That  Was  no  doubtful  superi- 
ority, which  extracted  the  materials  or  in- 
creased personal  consideration  from  the  very 
absence  of  atlventitious  support 

*The  first  and  most  arduous  step  was  to 
establish  an  ascendancy  in  the  new  House 
equal  to  that  which  he  had  enjoyed  in  the  old. 
Nor  did  it  require  less  of  statesmanlike  abili- 
ty and  comprehensiveness  of  mind  to  shape 
his  course,  when  that  position  was  attained, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  the  policy  which 
has  been  previousl^r  described.  His  detract- 
OES  are  always  deshrous  of  representing  him 
as  a  mere  ^Iful  parliamentry  tactician, 
whose  power  only  consists  in  his  readiness  in 
debate  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Yet,  during  this  whole  period, 
the  leading  characteristic  of  his  conduct  has 
been  its  simplicity,  its  singleness,  its  rejec- 
tion of  every  species  of  party  manoeuvre.' 

Yes — and  these  are  the  features  which 
have  procured  for  Sir  Robert  Peel  an  as- 
cei^dancy  in  the  general  mind  of  this  coun- 
try, even  more  remarkable  than  he  has  ever 
asserted  for  himself  within  the  walls  of  the 
House  of  Commons.     His  dauntless  bearing 
up  under  difficulties  which  sho:>k  so  mp.ny  wise 
and  strenuous  minds  to  their  foundations — his 
brave  hopefulness  in  the  solid  though  slow- 
working  good  sense  and  ardent  real  patriot- 
ism of  the  nation — ^his  imperturbable  convic- 
tion that  the  Protestant  feeling  of  England, 
in  every  age  the  great  bulwark  of  rehgious 
liberty,  would  show  itself  in  due  season — the 
generous  readiness  with  which  he  consented 
to  take  a  new  state  of  things  as  his  starting- 
point — and  his  disdain  of  letting  moumfiil 
reflections  cloud  and  perplex  his  contempla- 
tions of  futuritv — these  are  the  high  and  no- 
ble features  of  mind  and  character  which, 
surveyed  by  thousands  who  began  with  many 
deep-rooted  prejudices  against  the  man,  have 
by  degrees,  after  converting  distrust  into  re- 
spect,  ended  with  swelling  respect  into  en- 
thusiastic attachment ;  and  which  cause  eve- 
ry  honest  British  heart  to  beat  in  unison  with 
ours  when  we  apply  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  the 
words  of  Cicero  to  Torquatus — *  Tibi  nul- 
lum periculum  esse  perspicio,  quod  quidem 
sejunetum  sit  ab  omnium  interitu.' 

Sir  John  Walsh  is  well  aware  that,  while 
all-important  questions  concerning  our  domes- 
tic institutions  remain  suspended  in  the  bal- 
ance, it  is  almost  in  vain  to  expect  deliberate 
attention  for  any  discussion  of  the  state  of 
our  foreign  policy.  Of  late,  from  the  saipe 
feeling,  we  have  seldom  touched  on  such 
topics  at  all— nor  shall  we  go  into  them  at 
length  now ; — but  we  must  not  conclude  with- 
out avowing  our  own  strong  conviction,  that 
the  distracted  state  of  our  internal  condition 
«-^he  violence  of  our  party  struggles — and 


the  weakness  of  the  present  cabinet,  both 
fromi  its  position  and  its  composition, — ^have 
been  influencing,  most  injuriously  for  us,  the 
external  relations  of  this  great  empire.  Of 
the  difficulties  and  evils  attending  the  agita- 
tion and  the  changes  which  have  unsettled 
every  thing  fixed,  and  deranged  every  pre- 
viously established  system  for  *  carrying  on 
the  business  of  the  government,'  none  have 
been  more  clearly  apprehended  by  eveiy 
practised  eye  than  the  baneful  effect  of  this 
state  of  things  on  our  foreign  policy.  The 
government  that  is  weak  and  insecure  at 
home  can  never  command  respect  or  inspire 
confidence  abroad.  Every  foreign  cabinet 
now  hopes  to  find,  in  the  frequent  vacillations 
of  the  balance  of  parties  in  England,  a  mo- 
ment when  its  own  views  may  he  prosecuted 
or  its  object-s  effected — and  calculates  with 
confidence  on  the  changes  of  ministry  and 
dissolutions  of  pariiament  which  are  to  modify 
the  views  of  the  cabinet, — and  by  dissipating 
or  absori)ing  the  energies  of  this  nation, 
leave  our  weaker  allies  to  their  fate,  and  our 
stronger  rivals  to  the  uncontrolled  exercise 
of  their  power.  How  can  a  foreign  govern- 
ment act  in  cordial  concert  with  a  ministry, 
however  consonant  may  be  their  views,  whose 
tenure  of  office  is  so  precarious,  that  the  exe* 
cution  of  measures,  however  promptly  un- 
dertaken, may  not  improbably  devolve  on  the 
political  opponents  of  those  with  whom  they 
have  been  concerted?  It  is  vain  to  say 
that  honor  exacts  from  all  parties  alike  the 
observance  of  national  engagements — ^the 
value  of  an  engagement  must  often  depend 
more  on  the  latitude  of  its  interpretation, 
and  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  performed,  than 
on  the  literal  preservation  of  the  ^ith  of 
treaties  and  promises.  What  minister,  since 
the  nation  was  first  agitated  by  the  spirit  of 
reform,  can  have  hoped  or  attempted  to  con- 
duct the  foreign  relations  of  this  empire  on 
any  preconcerted  sptem — to  prepare  before- 
hana  for  even  proiimate  changes — still  less 
propose  to  himself  by  previous  combinations 
to  direct  the  current  of  affairs  ?  In  such  a 
state  of  things,  nothing  deserving  the  name 
of  foreign  policy  can  exist — and  England 
must  be  contented  with  a  few  petty  demon- 
strations and  palliative  efforts,  ever  straining 
after  the  events  and  never  coming  up  with 
them.  For  the  last  three  years  bom  Houses 
of  parliament  together  have  hardly  devoted 
three  hours  to  me  discussion  of  any  ques- 
tion connected  with  our  foreign  aflairs ;  and 
the  success  or  failure  of  a  candidate  for  some 
small  office  in  a  remote  borough  receives 
more  attention  from  the  people  of  England 
than  do  all  the  vital  inter^ts,  commercial 
and  political,  tiiey  have  everywhere  at  stake 
in  Europe  and  Asia. 
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Let  any  man  conapare  this  picture-— and 
who  wUl  say  it  is  not  a  true  one  ? — with  the 
wide  expanse  of  views — the  forethought — ^the 
intrica*e  but  accurate  calculation— the  '  al- 
most infinite  combination  of  means  and  pre- 
paration  of  events  and  results,  which  distin- 
guish the  diplomatic  efibrts  of  another  na- 
tion— a  part,  a  small  part  of  whose  corres- 
pondence has  been  recently  disclosed. 

Does  the  present  state  of  Europe  justify 
this  disregard  of  all  exterior  relations  ?  Are 
all  our  interests  abroad  so  well  protected — 
so  carefully  and  efficiently  guarded,  as  to 
make  it  safe  to  slumber  on  in  security — or 
80  to  occupy  ourselves  with  other  matters, 
as  to  feel  no  interest  in  the  clouds  that  may 
gather  on  the  horizon  ?  Have  we  no  har- 
vests scattered  in  the  fields  on  which  the 
storms  that  may  be  mustering  are  likely  to 
descend — and  if  we  have,  are  we  every- 
where or  an3rwhere  in  such  a  position — in 
such  a  statfe  of  preparation,  as  would  enable 
us  to  defend  them  ? 

It  was  but  the  other  day  that  the  low  mut- 
terings  of  coming  war  were  breathed  across 
the  Atlantic  If  we  look  to  the  East,  there 
we  see  the  skies 

*  That,  streaked  with  dusty  red,  portend 
The  day  will  have  a  stormy  end.' 

What  is  to  be  the  result  of  the  struggle  in 
Spain,  where  not  Spaniards  only  but  Eng- 
lishmen  are  engaged  in  such  a  civil  war  as 
never  before  disgraced  a  civilized  age  ? — 
Italy  is  reposing  on  a  barrel  of  gunpowder. 
Portugal — ^that  prettiest  plaything  of  our  for- 
eign policy — ^is  udulging  in  all  the  mischiev- 
ous  caprices  of  an  angry  coquette,  Greece 
— almost  Russian  and  altogether  bankrupt — 
distracted  by  internal  factions  and  disgusted 
with  its  European  rulers  and  protectors^  is 
not,  the  King  of  the  French  informs  us,  for 
ike  present  to  receive  the  last  series  of  her 
loan— {to  the  infinite  delight,  no  doubt,  of 
tlie  member  for  Middlesex,  whose  experi- 
ence on  this  question  must  be  valuable  to 
the  government) — and  King  Otho  it  seems 
has  not  yet  fulfilled  the  conditions  on  which 
he  received  his  bauble-crown.  The  sove- 
reign of  Turkey  and  his  vassal  of  Egypt 
and  Syria,  armed  to  the  teeth,  wait  for 
some  reasonable  pretext  to  engage  in  a  war 
which  they  have  already  been  informed 
^mmf  compromise  the  peace  of  Europe.' 
Austria,  divided  between  her  fears  and  her 
wishes,  temporizes  with  Russia  and  Prussia, 
while  she  looks  to  France  and  England,  and 
vainly  tries  to  trim  the  balance.  Prussia, 
under  the  name  of  a  commercial  union,  ere- 
ates  a  new  combination  of  mierests  in  Grer- 
many,  and  neutralizes  the  political  influences 
of  Austria,  and  the  smaller  States,  by  a  set 


of  Custom-house  regulations  whk^  escMe 
England  from  the  whole  market  of  Genua- 
ny  and  thirty  millions  of  customers ;  while 
Eielgium,  our  own  first  begotten  of  refono, 
threatens  to  join  the  coaJkioQ  against  us. 
France,  having  begun  her  preparations  for 
war  widi  Ameri<»i,  continties  them  ibr  some 
other  purpose,  and  talks  of  the  restoratkn 
of  Poland;  meanwhile  she  augments  her 
Marine.  Russia  contents  herself  with  set- 
ting aside  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  by  an  Ukase, 
and  coolly  demanding  possession  of  Turkey, 
which  some  of  our  dear  French  friends  thiak 
she  ought  to  have,  *  because  it  wmid  deprvse 
England  of  Indku^  Such  is  the  state  of 
tranquillity  and  peace  which  Eun^  enjoys. 
There  is  not  one  of  all  these  countries  in 
which  British  interests  are  not  at  stake- 
there  is  scarcely  one  in  which  they  are  not 
in  peril — in  Germany  they  have  already  been 
sacrificed. 

When  the  influence  of  the  French  Expk)- 
sion  of  July,  1880,  had  afforded  Lord 
Brougham  and  those  who  have  now  thrown 
off  his  Lordship,  to  '  fan  the  sacred  flame' 
in  England,  an  intimate  political  intercourse 
between  these  two  countries  became  inevita- 
ble. The  changes  in  the  form  and  prioci- 
ples  of  government  which  had  been  effected, 
or  prepared,  by  an  impulse  reciprocally 
communicated  and  sustained,  made  this  seem 
necessary  to  the  new  governments  of  both; 
and  when  the  Orleans  dynasty  was  establish- 
ed on  the  throne  of  France,  and  the  Reform 
Bill  became  a  law  in  England,  that  connec- 
tion received  a  character  of  greater  perma- 
nency. That  every  other  people  which 
might  effect  a  similar  revolution  should  a^ 
tach  itself  to  the  nations  from  which  tbey 
had  derived  their  sentiments,  and  to  which 
alone  the  new  form  of  their  institutions  cookl 
be  acceptable,  was  natural  and  certain.  But 
if  the  union  of  the  <  Liberal'  Governments 
was  a  necessary  consequence  of  their  ex- 
clusive sympathies,  a  combination  for  mutu- 
al protection  among  the  purely  monarchical 
governments  was  equally  unavoidable ;  and 
the  geographical  position  of  the  parties  was 
favorable  to  their  respective  coalitions.  Eng. 
land  and  France  espoused  the  cause  of  B^* 
gium — and  concluded  a  quadruple  aDiance 
which  included  Portugal  and  Spain,  where 
revolutions  had  been  commenced  or  accom- 
plished under  their  auspices.  Russia,  on 
the  other  hand — Prussia — Austria— Holland, 
l)ecause  of  its  relative  position  to  Belgium-* 
and  some  of  the  smaller  German  Statei 
clung  together ; — a  common  sense  of  dangei 
from  the  success  of  so  many  popular  move, 
noents  was  their  bond  of  union— 4he  desire 
to  preserve  their  internal  tranquO]ity»  and 
protect  their  instituticuis  from  tfaei  taint  o< 
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reyolutioaary  prindpfes,  tbeir  only  oommoo 
ol]ject*     RtuMia,  the  head  of  this  coalition, 
hady  before  it  was  yet  formed,  on  the  first  in- 
telligence of  the  tunralts  in  Paris,  prepared 
to  march  an  army  into  Qerroany ;  but  the 
prompt  recognition  of  the  new  Sovereign  of 
France  by  ^  Dnke  of  Wellinglon's  goy 
emment  checked  the  ardor  of  the  Autocrat 
^-end  the  Polish  war,  while  it  seemed  to 
threaten  the  peace  of  Eurc^,  actually  se. 
cured  it  for  a  time,  by  providing  occupation 
for  tiie  armies  that  had  heen  collecting  to  dis- 
turb it — and  by  givinff  Louis  Philippe  leisure 
to  reconstruct  mat  d^potic  system  of  gov- 
ernment which  is  akwe  efficient  for  any  good 
purpose  anxMigsuch  a  people  as  the  French. 
Aostrta  had  boked  with  reasooahle  jeal- 
ousy^  on  the  spirit  of  agp^randiseroent  that 
Russia .  everywhere  manifested ;    and    had 
given  umbrage  to  that  power  by  the  prepa. 
rations  she  had  made  to  oppose  her  in  Tur- 
key*     She  could  not  conceal  from  herself 
that  Russia  had    both  tampered  with  the 
Sclavonic  population  of  her  eastern  pro- 
^▼kicest  and  sought  to  disturb  her  influence  in 
Germany ;  nor  couk)  she  even  then  be  igno- 
rant that  Prussia  was  the  m^trument  bv 
which  this  latter  object  was  to  be  effected. 
Dreading  the  effect  of  French  propagandism 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  march  of  Russian 
armies  into  Germany  on  the  other,  the  revo- 
lutbn  in  Poland  and  the  deep*lakl  policy  of 
the  new  French  king  must  have  been  eqimlly 
acceptable  to  Austria.     As  the  tramjuillity  of 
France  improved,  the  monarchical  principle  in 
her  goverdment  gained  ground  from  hour  to 
hour — and  the  confidence  of  Austria  in- 
creased.    The  fear  of  danger  to  her  institu. 
tions  and  to  the  spirit  of  her  people  diminished 
---and  that  more  permanent  danger  from  the 
Bast,  whksh  was  common  to  her  with  Eng- 
land  and   France,  gradually  resumed   its 
ascendency.     Had  me  measures  of  Louis 
Philippe  been  less  successful  in  repressing 
the  spirit  to  which  he  owed  his  crown — the 
necessity  for  an  intimate  connection  with 
Russia  would  have  continued  to  exist,  and 
wookl  have  forced  Austria  into  a  concurrence 
with  the  other  Imperial  Cabinet  in  the  views 
it  was  known  to  have  entertained— and  this,  in 
all  human  probability,  would  have  led  to  a  war. 
Prussia,  intent  on  the  commercial  project 
she  has   developed— foreseeing  success  if 
peace  coidd  be  maintained-^and  trembling 
for  her  Rheniab  provinces— dki  all  her  sub. 
serviency  to  the  views  of  Russia  would  permit 
her,  to  preserve  the  peace  that  she  felt  so 
necessary  to  herself— and  indemnified  the 
Czar  for  his  disappointment  in  not  having  an 
army  in  Germany  by  coverdy  aiding  him  in 
supm'essing  the  revolutkm  in  Poland. 
The  power  and  ambitkm  of  Russia  had 


made  her  more  dangerous  to  the  peace  of 
Europe  and  the  interests  of  England  than 
any  other  state*  From  the  first  moment  in 
whk^h  she  had  folt  herself  strong  enough  to 
take  a  share  in  the  political  afiairs  of  Europe, 
she  has  directed  ail  her  efforts  to  die  acqui- 
sition of  territory — ^by  whatever  means  and 
in  every  direction.  Her  weight  is  too  great 
to  be  successfully  resisted  by  any  one  of  the 
many  states  with  which  she  is  in  contact.  Her 
ambition  is  too  restless  and  lofty — ^it  has  been 
too  long  indulged  and  too  successfully  pur- 
sued, to  justify  any  expectation  that  she  will 
cease  to  be  guided  by  it  She,  in  any  war 
in  which  she  may  be  engaged,  believes  that 
she  hazards  no  more  than  the  number  of 
soldiers  that  cross  her  frontier.  Her  exist- 
ence she  conceives  cannot  be  threatened  by 
external  force — and  her  population  is  too 
ignorai^  to  be  under  the  influence  of  the 
press  or  the  public  assemblies  of  Europe. 
Occupying  a  position  so  unattackable— <md 
possessing  an  extent  of  territory  far  exceed- 
ing that  which  has  ever  been  permanently 
possessed  by  an  European  crown — she  has 
not  addicted  herself  to  the  arts  of  peace,  or 
the  amelioration  of  her  internal  condition ; 
but,  availing  herself  of  the  focilities  for  com- 
bination and  secrecy  in  council— for  prompti- 
tude, Hnity,  and  rapid  decision  in  actk>n, 
whk;h  the  autocratic  form  of  government 
afibrds  her,  she  preserves  a  perpetual  dicta- 
torship, which— converting  her  whole  institu- 
tk>ns  imo  a  military  oi^;anization— closes  al- 
most every  path  to  fame,  honor,  or  wealth, 
except  that  only  which  may  be  opened  by  the 
swora ;  while,  defective  in  the  higher  classes 
of  education  and  intelligence  amongst  her 
own  people,  she  has  drawn  from  the  intellec- 
tual resources  of  odier  eountries  instruments 
fitted  to  her  purposes,  and  has  found  means 
of  attaching  to  her  interests  from  various 
natk>n8  some  of  the  most  profound  and  skilful 
of  modem  statesmen  and  dipbmatists.  With 
a  moveaUei  army  of  not  less  than  two  hundred 
thousand  men,  and  reserves  equally  numer- 
o-j»,  she  is  prepared  to  issue  as  from  a 
fortress  into  the  more  genial  countries  of 
central  and  western  Europe— there  to  esta. 
blish-4>y  force  or  fraud— the  ascendency 
which  a  bold  countenance,  an  inu)erk>us  bear- 
ing, her  military  strength,  and  her  skilful 
diplomatic  combinations,  have  secured  to  her 
in  the  East.  Profiting  by  the  dissensbos  or 
weakness,  from  whatever  cause  arising,  of 
the  neighboring  nations  both  in  Europe  and 
in  Asia,  she  has  found  means  to  appropriate 
to  hers^  in  each  of  diese  diviskms  of  the 
globe  territories  equal  in  extent  to  the  largest 
kingdoms— andysbe  still  longs  for  further  ac- 
quisitkms. 
The  prqyects  of  Russia  in  Turicey,  and  the 
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errors  by  which  England  has  fkvored  them, 
we  some  time  since  exposed — as  well  as  the 
consequences  to  England  of  their  ultimate 
success— and  not  to  England  only,  but  to  all 
the  nations  of  Europe.  At  that  time  there 
were  many  who  doubted  whether  Russia 
entertained  the  ambitious  views  we  attributed 
to  her,  and  some  who  denied  that  our  state- 
ment rested  on  any  foundation  whatever. 
Russia  now  ovcms  the  precise  olject  which 
we  then  attributed  to  her— and  demand^  that 
the  exclusive  pr<:iiectum  of  Turkey  should  be 
relinquished  to  her ;  but  in  truth  she  has  al- 
ways avowed  her  purpose,  and  if  we  had 
neither  seen  nor  heard,  the  fault  was  none  of 
hers.  She  had  never  ceased  to  proclaim  her 
intentions,  and  the^  ought  to  have  been  as 
obvious  to  every  thinking  man,  as  they  were 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  he  pro- 
nounced  the  battle  of  Navarino  to  be  an  '  un- 
toward event.'  Is  there  a  man  in  England 
of  any  party  who  does  not  now  admit  that  the 
use  of  that  term  was  singularly  appropriate  ? 
When  he  described  Turkey  as  our  <  ancient 
ally,'  with  what  derision  was  not  the  epithet 
received  T  Who  is  there  now  who  does  not 
lonff  to  hear  it  again  applied  with  as  much 
trum  and  justice  as  it  was  then  t 

An  opinion  has  been  industriously  cipou- 
lated,  that  the  Conservative  party  in  England, 
seeing  in  the  ascendancy  of  Russia  the 
triumph  of  their  own  principles,  have  rejoiced 
in  her  success,  and,  seeking  to  derive  strength 
from  her  power,  have  complacently  kwked 
upon  the  advantages  she  has  obtained,  even 
to  the  detriment  of  English  interests.  Was 
it  the  Gonservative  party  that  promoted  her 
views  at  Navarino— and  in  the  dismember- 
ment of  Turkey  to  which  that  mischievous 
follv  led  t  Was  it  the  Conservative  party  that 
looked  With  complacency  on  the-successes  of 
Mahomet  Ali,  atud  arranged  a  second  dis* 
memberment?    Are  the  Conservatives  re« 

rsible  for  having  refined  the  protection 
Sultan  craved  from  England— and  for 
thus  opening  for  the  first  time  the  gates  of  the 
Bosphorus  to  the  fleets  and  armies  of  Russiat 
Was  it  Iheir  fault  that,  at  that  momentous 
crisis,  there  was  not  a  British  ship  of  the  line 
in  the  Mediterranean— or  have  they  io  answer 
for  permitting  the  extinction  of  the  separate 
existence  of  Poland?  The  ComervrntheM 
ahne  have  appreciated  the  value  of  the  an- 
cient alliance  of  Turkey  with  England— and 
the  dangers  of  Russian  aggrandisement  It 
was  the  opposition  which  ttie  Duke  of  Wei- 
Ungton.  encountered  even  when  our  old  s^ 
tern  of  government  remained  entire,  which 
gave  Russia  the  confidence  of  seourky  that  en- 
abled her  to  pursue  her  smcesses  in  Turicey« 
The  contents  of  "Thb  Portfolio,'  by 
whattver  a»eaiis  iSbety  may  havo  been  obtaip. 


ed,  bear  a  certain  stamp  of  andienlicity  vfajch 
it  is  impos<iible  not  to  i^ipreciate ;  and  whether 
or  not  they  may  be  exact  transcripts,  which 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  they  are,  we  4o 
not  doubt  that  they  convey  sentimeott  whidi 
could  have  emanated  from  no  other  sooiccs 
than  those  to  which  they  are  attributed. 

A  despatch  attributed  to  Count  Pono  (fi 
Borgo— and  dated  Paris,  28&i  Nov.,  182^ 
bears  ample  testimony  to  the  admirabfe  mi. 
tary  judgment  with  which  the  Duke  of  Wal. 
lington  foresaw  the  result  of  the  last  cotm 
beuireen  Russia  and  Turkey. 

*  There  is  no  doubt  that— from  the  nomeDt 
when  the  impatience  of  the  public,  and  the 
illusions  of  our  adversaries  will  have  aflbrded 
time  to  allow  events  to  appear,  and  ahov 
themselves  as  they  really  are— the  force  of 
truth  will  triumph  over  prejudice  and  error; 
and  that  our  present  situation  will  be  app. 
dated  with  aUils  advanlageM.  The  sacnooei 
we  have  made  in  order  to  obtain  them,  al- 
though considerable,  are  by  no  means  dtspro. 
portionate  with  the  results;  and  tiie  map. 
tude  of  our  resources  still  displays  itself  ma 
formidable  manner  to  those  even  who  are  rooit 
dii^Kwed  to  question  them.  These  truths, 
Monsieur  le  Comte,  are  evident  to  the  Freodi 
government  which  has  never  mistaken  ihm; 
and  to  just  and  impartial  persons  in  this  coun- 
try. I  will  even  add,  from  informatioD  I  hate 
acouired,  that  they  are  equally  so  to  the  Dake 
of  Wellington.  This  great  miKtary  man  hts 
never  drawn  serious  consequences  from  acci- 
dental successes,  and  firom  the  unexpected  re> 
sistence  of  the  Turks.  He  has  given  to  each 
event  its  degree  pf  importance,  and  hpa  care- 
fully avoid^  exaggerating  its  effects.  From 
the  moment  that  ne  beciune  aware  of  the 
number  of  Imperial  troops  which  had  paand 
the  Danube,  he  no  longer,  it  is  truci  expected 
decisive  results;  but  he  was  perfectly  senihle 
that  the  reUtive  superiority  woidd  rdmaio  to 
our  arms;  and  that  daphne  would  triuniph 
over  enthusiasm.  It  is  this  convictioD  which 
makes  him  foresee  Uie  probability,  and  the 
almost  certainty,  of  a  new  campai^;  and 
makes  him  apprehend  the  most  dnaatrooa 
conseauences  for  the  Ottoman  empire;  b^ 
cause  he  thinks,  with  reason,  that  eqmieoee 
wiU  point  out  to  us  the  precautkms  wem^ 
take,  and  that  the  Emperor  has  the  meani « 
preventing  any  from  being  ne^ected.  I  have 
acquired  Uiis  mformation  in  a  positive  man- 
ner, from  the  Prince  de  Polignac,  who  has 
just  arrived  from  London,  and  who  has  con* 
municated  it  to  the  King  and  his  mioiateii; 
and  I  am  the  more  disposed  to  place  Mh  in 
it,  because  it  is  in  harmony  witn  tiiat  vat» 
sagacity  whkh  I  have  always  found  the  Duke 
to  possess,  whenever  he  was  called  opooto 
eiercise  his  judgment  upon  questions  relatiDg 
to  a  profession  m  which  he  has  excdled  io 
such  a  transcendent  manner.'— Pof{/^  ^^ 
7,  p.  344. 

But  the  importance  of  thsse  docameonii 
not  confined  to  the  lig|U  thif)Arowoothe 
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OfunioDs  of  indiTidiMdB^ — they  devdope  the 
real  object  which  Russia  proposed  to  herself 
in  the  last  war  with  Turice^,  and  the  estioMtte 
she  formed^  from  obeervatKm  and  experience, 
of  the  efl^ts  produced  by  the  changes  which 
the  Sukan  had  accomplished* 

*  This  new  campakn  which  our  adversaries, 
or  thoee  who  are  jealous  <^  our  greatness,  are 
so  learliil  of  seeing  commenced,  has  become, 
Monsieur  le  Cooite,  necessary  and  inevitable. 
The  dignity,  the  honor,  and  the  interests  of 
the  Emperor  and  of  the  empire  require  it 

*  When  the  imperial  cabinet  examined  the 
question,  whether  it  had  become  expedient  to 
take  up  arms  against  the  Porte,  m'  conse- 
quence of  the  provocations  of  the  Sultan,  there 
might  have  existed  some  doubts  of  ^e  urgen- 
cy of  this  measure  in  the  eyes  of  those  who 
had  not  sufficiently  reflected  upon  the  effecu 
(of  the  9mmgvinary  r^orm»  which  the  chief  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  had  just  executed  with 
B^ch  tremendous  violence,  and  also  upon  the 
interest  with  which  the  consolidation  of  that 
erapire  inspired  the  cabinets  of  Europe  in 

.  general — and  more  especially  those  which 
.i|iere  less  disposed  towards  Rusaa.  Th$  av- 
,.  jienence  we  have  just  wiaie  must  now  reumie  aU 
\  fpinkm  infavorjf  the  resolutum  which  has  been 
adopted.  The  Emperor  has  put  the  Turkish 
8y;stem  to  the  proof,  and  his  Majesty  has  found 
it  to  possess  a  commencement  of  physical 
and  moral  organization  which  it  hitherto  had 
not.  If  the  Sultan  has  been  enabled  to  offer 
us  a  more  determined  and  regular  resistance, 
whilst  he  had  scarcely  a88raU)led  together 
the  elements  of  his  new  plan  of  reform  and 
ameliori^^ons — how  formidable  should  we 
have  found  him,  had  he  had  time  to  give  it 
more  solidity,  and  to  render  that  barrier  im- 
penetrable ^hich  we  find  so  much  difficulty 
m  surmounting,  although  art  has  hitherto 
done  80  little  to  assist  nature ! 

*  Things  beine  in  this  state,  we  must  con- 
gratulate ourselves  upon  having  attacked 
them  before  they  became  more  dangerojus  for 
us — for  delay  would  only  have  renaered  our 
relative  situation  worse,  and  prepared  us 

greater  obstacles 

\There  is  another  reason  which  renders 
fkrther  successes  and  a  more  decided  supe- 
riority in  our  favor  indispensable,  if  we  wish 
to  obtain  the  object  of  the  war.  When  the 
Emperor  eommenced.  i^  Europe  was  informed 
that  his  Mt^esity  would  ahsiam  Jrom  conquest^ 
and  would  only  require  to  be  indemnified  for 
his  expenses,  and  be  assured  of  a  moral  gua- 
rantee for  the  freedom  of  his  commerce.  It 
is  natural  that  the  Cabinets,  far  from  beinff 
disposed  to  give  any  latitude  to  these  general 
emeseionet  most  desire  to  circumscriM  their 
eoect  within  the  narro^irest  possible  results. 
Let  us  now  suppose,  that— when  the  Sultan 
partly  surpasses  their  h(^)es  bv  his  resistance, 
when  some  of  them  may  still  indulge  in  the 
idea  of  our  weakness^we  advance  the  con- 
ditions judiciously  expressed  by  your  Excel- 
lency in  jour  confidential  note,  they  will  all 
raise  th^r  voices  asainst  our  enormous  pre- 
tensioos,  and  all,  wtthout  esoBptkmf  will  find 


them  hard,  and  perhaps  unjust.  I  say,  with- 
out exception,  because  in  ttiat  case  I  neither 
except  France  nor  Prussia.  These  two  courts 
have  without  doubt  a  friendly  and  kind  policy 
towards  Russia,  and  will  not  arm  against  her ; 
but  their  desire  of  peace  is  sudi,  and  the  ne* 
cessity  they  feel  or^  seeing  an  end  put  to  the 
complications  which  the  continuation  of  hos- 
tilities may  cause  is  so  pressing,  that  they 
will  consider  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  dis- 
approve of  everything  that  can  delay  a  con- 
clusion so  desirable  in  their  eyes— as  soon  as 
the  Sultan  shall  have  consented  to  re-establidi 
the  state  of  things  ante  ieStts^  and  to  cede 
that  which  public  opinaon  has  already  sacri- 
ficed to  us— the  fortresses  and  the  Asiatic  lit- 
toral of  the  Black  Sea. 

*  The  destruction  of  those  which  exist  on 
the  rignt  bank  of  the  Danube  and  on  the  face 
of  the  Balkan  will  be  looked  upon  as  having 
for  its  object  the  almost  immediate  overthrow 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.  They  will  appeal  to 
our  ffostitet— they  will  refuse  to  admit  our  ex- 
planations— and  thus  will  be  formed  through- 
out Eurq>e  a  desure,  more  or  less  vehement, 
it  is  true,  and  with  difference  of  intention, 
but,  nevertheless,  in  the  main  opposed  to 
what  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  obtaining.* 
— JWrf. 

Thus  it  would  appear  that  the  strength 
which  the  Ottoman  empire  was  deriving  from 
the  'new  organizatitHis'  efiTected  by  the  Sul- 
tan, and  the  *  interest  with  which  the  consoli- 
dation of  that  empire  inspired  the  cabinets  of 
Europe  in  general,'  formed  a  sufficient  rea- 
son, in  the  estimation  of  all  the  counsellors  of 
Russia,  why  that  stren^  should  be  destroy, 
ed,  and  that  consolidation  prevented.  With 
what  interest,  then,  must  the  hostilities  of  the 
Egyptians  have  inspired  the  cabinet  of  St 
Petersbui^ !  How  fearful  is  the  policy  which 
could  find,  in  the  internal  amelioration  of  a 
neiffhboring  and  comparatively  feeble  nation, 
and  in  the  sympathy  with  which  the  whole 
civilized  world  regarded  its  progress,  an  ade- 
quate  reason  for  attacking  and  crushing  k ! 

But  all  the  iiyurious  intentions  of  Russia 
were  to  be  frustrated  by  what  is  called  a 
demonstration ! — by  die  presence  of  two  or 
three  ships  at  Vourla !  Of  all  modes  of  pro- 
ducing irritation  and  demonstrating  our  own 
weakness^ — showing  the  will  without  the  cour- 
age to  strike, — these  pet^  demonstrations 
are  assuredly  the  most  efiective.  If  a  naval 
demonstration  must  needs  have  been  made, 
why  should  it  be  confined  to  a  single  sea  t— 
and  why  had  We  not  a  fleet  to  make  it  with 
such  as  old  England  has.  been  used  to  see 
bearing  her  flag  in  triumph  on  the  ocean  t — 
such  a  fleet  as  once  saved  Egypt,  and  si^^ 
still  save  Turkey*  If  we  are  to  make  de- 
monstrations, let  them  be  such  as  our  ene- 
mies will  not  smile,  nor  our  friends  hang  their 
heads,  to  behold ;  let  them  be  worthy  q(  the 
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nation  that  makes  them,  and  such,  at  least, 
as  may  fotxluce  some  other  feeUng  than  con* 
tenipt  and  derisioD.  The  time  was  when  the 
clink  of  a  caulking-maUet  in  the  dockyards 
of  England  distuHied  the  siumhen  of  so?e* 
reigns ;  but  theoe  times  have  gone  hy, — and 
EiM[land,  like  her  ships,  is  out  of  commission. 
She  must  be  officered  anew^— and,  though 
we  have  not  hesitated  to  state  our  belief  tluit 
the  Conservative  leaden  in  Parliament  are 
hy  no  means  anxious  to  see  the  present  Ad< 
ministration  cashiereo — we  do  not  hesitate 
to  express  our  own  opinkm  that,  whether  we 
look  to  domestic  or  foreign  questions,  the 
time  IS  at  hand  when  all  the  Conservativit 
energies  of  the  country  must  be  concentrated 
on  a  vigorous  effort  to  bring  about  that  re. 
suit*  We  are  k>th  to  stoop  &omhi|g^  matters 
to  the  k>west  of  the  low — but  we  must  say 
that  we  think  the  Consenratives  will  be  very 
much  to  blame  if  they  do  not  make  good  use 
of  the  sentiments  of  unutterable  acorn  and 
disgust  which  have  been  within  these  few 
weeks  raised  in  every  class  of  the  community 
— save  one  or  two  knots  of  filthy  intriguers 
and  a  herd  of  base  expectants — by  the  oevel. 
opment  of  a  set  of  jobs  more  outrageous  to  the 
Urown — the  Peerage — and  the  people— 
than  was  ever  before  brought  home  to  any 
set  of  persons  assuming  the  name  of  states- 
men. 


NOTE 

On  a  Pamphlet  enUtUd  '  Newton  and  Flam, 
eteed,  2y  the  Rev.  Wm  WheweU,  M.  A., 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Tnni^  C^lege, 
Camhridgc* 

Ws  have  a  sincere  respect  ibr  Mr.  Whewell 
— he  is  a  man  of  vigorous  abilities  and  large 
attainments,  a  capitiu  college  tutor,  and  some- 
times a  very  successful  writer ;  but  coH^ 
tutors  are  apt  to  conceive  a  rather  over- 
weening idea  of  their  own  audM>rihr,  and 
they  must  not  be  too  much  suktnrised  if  they 
fina  themselves  occasionally  mistaken  in  the 
pleasing  notion  that  the  world  at  large  is 
ready  to  accept  their  dogmatic  assertions 
with  the  kumflity  of  the  sbipHngs  over  whom 
thcnr  are  accustomed  to  predominate. 

Mr.  Whewell^s  Rfmarkt^i(  they  had  been 
worthy  of  appearing  at  all,  ought  to  have  been 
addressed,  not  to  the  Quarterly  Review  on 
Mr.  Bailey's  work.  No.  109,  but  to  Mr.  Bai- 
ley  himself;  but  Mr.  Whewell  may  have 
had  reasons  for  the  course  he  preferred. 
This,  however,  is  nothing ;  wo  regret,  quite 


as  sincerely  as  Mr.  Whewell,  that  hewn  not 
able  <  to  find  one  k>ver  of  tndh  to  taks  the 
task  off  Ins  hands ;'  for,if  the  case  hea^ 
catee  be  indeed  thai  of  the  truth,  he  has  min. 
rably  failed  in  his  attempt  to  make  it  out 
.  Hm  first  thrust,  and  it  is  a  pretty  hard  one, 
is  aimed  at  Whiston.  'We  find  du  one 
speaking  of  Newton  as  Flamsteed  doesi 
except  Whiston,  whose  judgment  is  perftOlji 
worthless ;  for  he  was  a  prejudiced,  paasoo. 
ate,  inaccurate,  and  sha^bw  man,  as  migk 
easily  be  shown.'  These  are  u^  Wds, 
but  let  us  see  how  the  fact  was.  WhistoDiB 
always  described  as  a  man  of  great  integritj, 
oi  uncommon  parts,  and  more  uncommoo 
leanBog :  Bishop  Hare  characterizes  him  u 
a  man  of  unblemshed  ekaracier^  and  ri^ 
constant  himself  in  the  public  and  pmHe 
duties  of  religion.  We  all  know  that  he  w« 
Sir  Isaac  Newton's  deputy  in  the  Lucasan 
Professorship,  and  was  afterwards  his  sue 
cesser,  at  Sir  booths  own  recommendation. 
If  therefore  he  was  the  worthless,  skaUim 
person  that  Mr.  Whewell  would  have  m 
Delieve  him  to  be,  surely  it  was  highly  eulpt* 
ble  in  Sir  Isaac  to  palm  such  a  roan  on  the 
university.  But  the  secret  history  of  the 
enmity  against  Whiston  is  his  conscientioa 
departure  from  the  doctrine  of  die  Church  of 
England,  and  his  adoption  of  the  principles 
oiArianum;  for  which  he  was  cited  before 
the  proper  authorities,  and  afterwards  expel- 
led the  university.  Whereas,  as  fiBhop 
Hare  justly  remarks,  *  if  he  had  been  oitbo- 
dox  in  his  opinions,  he  would  probably  baie 
been  cried  up  as  the  ornament  of  the  age, 
and  no  preferment  would  have  been  denied 
him.' 

Mr.  Whewell  is  next  pleaaed  to  favor  m 
with  the  startling  assertkNi  that  Newtoa'i 
importunities  to  obtain  Flamsteed's  06ierw- 
tUnis  excited  *no  83rmpathy  in  PlasiBieed,' 
because  Flamsteed  was  ^  unconscious  of  the 
nature  of  the  then  existing  crisis  in  the  his- 
tory of  astronomy' — *  he  never  fblly  accepted 
Newton's  theory  (of  gravitation),  nor  cow. 
prehended  its  nature.'  That,  if  he  did  nut 
comprehend  its  nature,  he  was  not  likelf  fidij 
to  acc^  it,  we  must  admit ;  but  in  reiutadoo 
of  Mr.  Whewell's  audacious  dfcftip,  we 
must  also  beg  the  non-undergraduate  poUic 
to  consider,  not  two,  or  twenQr,  detached 
expressions  in  the  wrkingsof  a  very  iodiftr* 
ent  writer,  whkh  honest  Flamsteed  certaidr 
was,  but  the  whole  tenor  of  the  oorreapooi 
ence  between  him  and  Newton.  Tbtt  cor- 
respondence  has  no  meaning  at  all,if  it  doei 
not  cleariy  prove  that  no  man  then  firiog 
understood  Newton's  theory  better  than 
Flamsteed,  and  that  Newton  himself  bad  oo 
suspicion,  from  first  to  lae^  that  the  gteit^ 
praeticQl  aitroDomerof  hisage  was  a  duaoe. 
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Flamsteed  objected  to  Newton's  conbin 
mg  Cassini's  observations  of  the  comet  of 
1^  with  his  own,  observing  ^  *  It  was  not 
only  an  iflfury  to  me,  but  the  nation,  to  rob 
our  observatory  of  what  was  due  to  it,  and 
further  to  bestow  it  on  the  French.  On 
this  Mr.  Whewell  says,  «With  these  feel- 
ings  we  can  easily  imagine  that  Flam- 
BtBed  might  wish  to  secure  what  he  conceiv- 
ed due  to  the  character  of  himself  and  the 
nation;'  &c.  Might?  who  can  dauM  the 
honor  and  honesty  of  those  feelings  of  Flam, 
steed — unless  indeed  he  does  not  understand 
them? 

Again,  Mr.  Whewell  sa3rs  *  it  is  hichly 
probable  that  Flamsteed,  a  pious  and  senous 
man,  was  disgusted  with  what  he  heard,  truly 
or  noty  respecting  Halley's  profaneness  and 
infiddity.*  Mr.  Whewell  cannot  be  igno- 
rant that  Halley  was  a  self-convicted  infidel, 
and  that  he  lost  an  honorable  and  lucrative 
situation  by  being  so-^and  therefore  it  seems 
more  than  probable  that  Flamsteed  was  dis- 
gusted with  him.  He  was  also  very  much 
disgusted  with  the  committee,  who  disposed  of 
his  Observations  contrary  to  his  wishes ;  and 
admits  that  he  called  them  *  the  robbers  of  his 
property.^  But  so  they  were  ;  for  until  he 
delivered  them,  for  the  use  of  the  public,  in  a 
state  worthy  of  his  reputation  as  an  observer, 
that  reputation — the  most  valuable  property 
that  poor » Flamsteed  possessed— -was  filched 
from  him.  That  at  this  altercation  Newton 
betrayed  marks  of  great  irritation,  Mr.  Whe- 
well is  not  disposed  to  deny ;  but  he  has 


great  doubts  that  the  obnoxious  term  'pup- 
py* was  used  by  Newton ;  and  when  Flam- 
steed says  ^  he  ofdy  desired  Sir  Isaac  to  re- 
strain his  passion,  keep  his  temper,  &c.,' 
Mr.  Whewell  is  pleased  to  call  to  his  recol- 
lection Sir  Anthony  Absolute,  and  talks 
about  *  the  demeanor  of  a  very  angry  man — 
far  too  angry  to  allow  us  to  accept  literally 
what  he  asserts' — ^in  other  words,  Mr.  Whe- 
well intimates  his  own  opinion  that  Flam- 
steed has  recorded  a  Ue.  Mr.  Fiannsteed 
was  a  clergyman — a  devout  and  pious  cler- 
gyman— and  so,  we  doubt  not,  is  Mr.  Whe- 
well;  but  we  cannot  compliment  him  on 
the  decorum  of  this  passage,  which,  after 
all,  appears  to  make  out  Flamsteed's  case. 
If  Mr.  Whewell's  prejudice  had  not  blinded 
him,  he  must  have  seen  clearly  that  it  was 
not  Flamsteed's  intention  to  overcharge  ^ 
description,  since  he  employs  the  mildest 
term  which  flowed  from  Newton's  vocab- 
ulary— ^  Puppy  was  the  most  innocent  of 
them,'  he  says.  If  therefore  Pteppy  were 
not  the  term  used,  Mr.  Whewell  is  driven  to 
the  dilemma  of  substituting  a  harder  name. 
But  can  the  public  be  brought  to  consider 
the  whole  of  this  extraordinary  scene  a  mere 
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fiction,  sdely  became  Mr.  Whewell  does  not 
bcHeve  it? 

Mr.  WhewelV  widi  his  usual  bad  fbrtunc, 
now  touches  on  ftie  delicate  afiair  of  the  sedL 
ed  packet  confided  under  a  solemn  pledge  to 
the  care  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton — ^which  packet 
was  nevertheless  broken  open,  and  the  cata- 
logne  it  contained  put  to  press  under  Halley's 
direction.  «It  must  be  recollected,'  says 
Mr.  Whewell,  *  that  any  assumption  on  the 
part  of  Flamsteed,  that  he  might  deal  wVh 
the  observations  made  in  his  ofllicial  capacity  • 
of  Astronomer  Royal,  as  if  they  were  his 
private  property,  could  not  be  allowed  by  the 
guardians  of  the  In;»titution.'  It  is  not  true  that 
Flamsteed  ever  made  any  such  assumption, 
— ^it  is  not  true  that  he  ever  considered  them 
•  as  if  they  were  bis  private  property' — ^though 
th^  actually  were  so  just  as  much  as  the  eXm 
celfent  Bridgewater  Treatise  written  by  Mr. 
Whewell  is  its  author's  private  property. 
But  the  *  Guardians  of  the  institution'  could 
never  have  done  nght  in  giving  a  pledge  and 
then  breaking  it— and  Flamste^  was  perfectly 
nght  in  believing,  what  afterwards  proved  to 
be  the  case,  that  his  character  as  an  observer 
was  likely  to  be  endangered  by  the  negli* 
gence  or  wUful  errors  and  misprints  in  his 
catalogue,  if  its  publication  were  confided  to 
the  care  of  his  quondam  friend  Halley.  But 
we  are  told  '  that  (he  sealed  packet^  being  thus 
national  property,  the  seal  was  declared  to 
have  been  broken  by  the  Queen's  conunand' ! 
What  a  paltry,  pitiful  subterfiige !  TTie 
Queen's  command !  How  often  is  the  name 
of  rojrahy  thus  abused  !  Mr.  Whewell,  good 
innocent  mdn !  knows  nothing  of  such  tncks, 
or  he  would  have  seen  that  the  pretended  au- 
thority of  the  Queen  was  only  a  cloak  for 
the  depredation.  But  what  can  be  said— 
what  palliation  can  be  found — ^what  justifica- 
tion  can  be  adduced — for  the  conduct  of 
Newton  in  placing  the  175  sheets  of  MS.  ob- 
servations m  the  hands  of  Halley — to  be 
printed  in  a  garbled  manner,  with  the  errone*' 
ous  places  of  the  moon  annexed  ?  Surdy 
this  could  not  be  for  the  benefit  of  astrono* 
my ;  and  Fkimsteed  might  well  exclaim  that 
it  was  *Ae  height  of  trick,  tngratitudef  and 
baseness^ 

The  two  last  pages  of  this  pamphlet  are 
meant  to  bear  with  cruel  and  crushing 
weight  on  the  article  in  our  last  Number. 
The  attack  is  made  by  an  appeal  to  *  the 
Preface  to  Halle3r's  edition  of  the  Catalogue' 
— the  surreptitious,  stolen  edition,  adorned 
with  Halley's  own  preface^  which  Mr.  Whe. 
well  has  not  the  candor  to  call  Halley's.  Mr. 
Whewell,  after  abusing  us  for  leaning  on 
ex  parte  authorities,  rest  his  mighty  charge 
against  us  on  an  appeal  to  this  preface  of 
Halley's,  and  invites  the  reader  to  decide 
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« whether  Newton's  jdiiloiopfaical  aod  moral 
character  do  not  come  out  from  tUs  «xami. 
nation  (of  Halley's  prefttce)  Uamelees  and 
admiraUe,  as  they  hiaye  always  been  esteem- 
ed by  thinidng  men.'  Who  ever  uttered  one 
pliable  against  either  Newton's  moral  or 
phOosophieal  character  ?  NotAe  Review, 
er,  nor  Mr.  Bailey, — ^with  the  exception  of 
the  unlmppy  incident  of  the  seaJedpackei  and 
the  transactions  connected  with  it— on 
which  Mr.  Bailey  speaks  as  eveiy  honest 
man  must  do,  and  the  Reviewer  only  quotes 
Mr.  Bailey's  words.  The  readiest  and  in* 
d^  the  only  mode  of  extricating  Newton 
from  die  dirty  business  in  which  he  was  un- 
fortunately involved  is  to  suppose  him  to  have 
been  all  along  the  dupe  of  Halley's  intrigues ; 
and  thus  allowing  him  to  dear  his  conscience 
at  the  expense  of  his  judgment. 

This  Preface,  however,  of  that  moral  cha^ 
racter,  Halley,  is  also  brought  forward  to 
decide  *  whether  the  Reviewer  has  not  shown 
extraordinary  ignorance  of  that  part  of  sci- 
entific  history,  &c.'  The  Reviewer  is  cer- 
tainly ^6rant  of  this  preface,  which  is  to 
guide  ^len's judgments;  he  knows  no  more 
of  it  than  what  Mr.  Whewell  has  extracted, 
and  that  is  one  tissue  of  falsehood,  as  proved 
in  the  '  Life  of  Flamsteed :'  it  is,  moreover, 
damning  evidence  against  Halley.  That  it 
is  so  little  known  is  due  to  the  magnanimity 
gf  Flamsteed,  who  made  *a  sacrifice  to  hetu 
vetihf  truth*  by  burning  300  copies  of  the 
purloined  and  mutilated  book.  The  extract 
from  which  this  precious  preface,  given  by 
Mr.  Whewell  to  enlighten  mankind,  com- 
mences  with  a  bold  assertion  that  'thir^ 
years  had  nearly  elapsed,  and  nothing  had 
proceeded  from  the  magnificeni  observatorif 
with  which  Flamsteed  was  entrusted.'  This 
magnificent  observatory  was  entered  by 
Flanosteed  without  a  chair,  or  table,  or  in- 
strument  of  any  kind  within  its  naked  walls,  all 
of  which  he  supplied  out  of  his  pitiful  salary 
of  100/.  a  year,  assisted  by  the  liberality  of 
his  private  friends.  He  left  it  a  <  magnificent 
observatory,'  it  is  true — and  his  widow  was 
threatened  with  a  prosecution  on  the  part  of 
government  for  insisting  on  keeping  what  was 
her  own.  The  *  Preface  proceeds  to  say, 
*Mu  Flamsteed  appeared  to  have  labored 
only  for  himself,  or  for  a  small  number  of 
friends.'  Mr.  Whewell  would  have  done 
wisely  to  have  suppressed  this  passage,  for  he . 
has  himself  told  us  (p.  9)  that' tAeno^itm  had/ 


alaiyshaiec^Fianisteed's  tfaoQ^'  Be 
knows,  too^-4f  he  really  has  read  Mr.  Bai. 
ley's  '  Life  of  FlamstBed'— 4hat  Flamrtttd 
worked  during  many  years /or  Sr  hau 
IVett^OM-^and  supplied  hun  widi  a  long  senei 
of  observations,  which  were  of  the  hi^ 
service  to  him  and  to  science.  Mr.  WbB. 
well  says  he  takes  a  pleasure  in  ^piobog 
Newton  s  acknowledgment  of  having  beoi 
favored  with  those  ob^rvations,  and  abo  lu 
promise  that  he  would  not  be  less  just  to  Fiam. 
steed  *  for  the  future' — ^but  he  omits  to  record 
the  remarkable  fact,  that  Newton  was  not 
only  regardless  of  this  promise,  but  m  the 
second  edition  of  his  FrindpiOf  absoluteij 
erased  the  acknowledgment  that  he  had  pre- 
viously made  ;  as  if  he  wished  to  ohlitoate 
eveiy  trace  of  any  favor  conferred. 

A  word  or  two  on  the  unbhishing  impodence 
of  Halley  in  accusing  Flamsteed  of  doing 
nothing  in  thirty  years.  This  man  had  long 
been  striving  to  supplant  Flamsteed  in  theoi^ 
fice  of  Astronomer  Royal :  and  although  he 
appeared  so  anxious  to  have  the  observatioos 
of  Flamsteed  published,  even  before  diey 
were  fit  for  the  press,  yet,  after  he  atlast  ob. 
tained  the  place,  he  sufiTered  his  own  astro* 
nomical  career  of  twenty-two  years  to  pass 
away  without  publishing  a  tingU  ohsenatmf 
except  the  account  of  two  or  three  eclipses. 
And  what  does  Mr.  Whewell  imagine  to 
have  been  the  cause  of  this  reserve?  We 
will  tell  him — ^it  is  by  Halley  himself  avowed 
'  that  there  being  many  uses  to  be  made  of 
the  8€ud  observations  for  forming  a  method 
for  better  ascertaining  the  longitude  of  places^ 
and  a  great  retoard  being  appointed,  hy  Act 
of  Parliament,  for  discovering  such  methods, 
he  had  hitherto  kept  his  oum  olfservatiotu  » 
his  own  custody^  that  he  might  have  time  to 
finish  the  theory  he  designs  to  build  upoo» 
before  others  might  take  aScantage  of  reaping 
the  benefit  of  his  labors.'  What  does  Mr. 
Whewell  think  oi  private  property  now  t  We 
will  not  believe  that,  with  aH  his  disparage, 
ment  of  Flamsteed,  he  can  deliberately  pre- 
fer this  mean  and  selfish  Halley  to  the  nohle 
and  spirited  Flamsteed,  who  communicated 
his  observations  with  free  and  open  hand  \o 
every  person  who  asked  for  them ;  and  who 
ultimately  published  them  at  his  own  ex- 
pense. But  enough  and  more  than  enoo^ 
of  this  rash  pamphlet,  utterly  unworthy  of 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Whewell. 
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and  other  authentic  documents,  by  Francis  Baily, 
Esq..  52;  zeal  and  ability  of  the  editor,  ib;  Flam- 
steed's  autobiography.  63s  his  birth  and  education, 
54;  he  commences  the  study  of  astronomy  saa 
mathematical  ib;  is  sent  over  to  DoUin  to  be 
touched  by  valentine  GreatradLes  for  weakness  ia 
his  lefl&  u> ;  Iri#h  mode  of  protecting  on^s  bids 
i^om  Swig  galled  when  riding,  56;  ha  puisqes  his 
madiematical  studies,  and  produces  an  alraaoar 
for  the  year  1670,  ib ;  the  calumny  of  hm  hayiM 
been  convicted  of  a  highway-robbery  refiited,  56; 
his  first  visit  to  London,  57 ;  is  patromxad  by  Sr 
Jonas  Moore,  ib:  is  appointed  AstFononucal  Ob- 
servator  by  Charles  n.,  the  Roval  Obsecvatqry  at 
Greenwich  repaired  and  finished,  58 1  remmBeration 
since  Plamsteed's  time  of  the  Astronomer  Royal, 
ib ;  the  Nautical  Almanacof  Maakelyne,  69 ;  Flam- 
steed  compelled  by  poverty  to  commence  teacher, 
60 ;  the  comet  of  1680,  ib ;  correspondence  with 
Newton,  ib ;  character  of  Halley,  61 ;  Newton's 
visit  to  Flamsteed,  ib ;  and  extraordinaory  letter  to^ 
62 1  Flamsteed's  diaracter  of  Newton,  03;  extra- 
ordinarv  '  ct  of  Newton  towaids  Flamsteed, 
63-67  i  in         f  Flamsteed,  66 

Forbv,  iUv.  Rurbert,  his  ^  Vocabulary  of  East  An- 

FoTmRtx  Poor-Laws;  see  Poor-Laws 
Pomgn  Sluvi-  Trade,  1S4;  see  Slave  Trade 
Fotfsil  F^ish,  235^  *  Recherehes  sar  lea  Poiawms  FW 
Erlen/  par  Louis  Agasaiz,  ib;  rapid  progren  of  iw- 
ml  2<>ologv,  lb ;  aketdi  of  the  life  of  Agassii,  ib; 
publishes  the  first  and  second  parts  of  his  *Fishea 
of  Braiii,'  236;  viaits  Puis,  ib;  is  oonliallf  le- 
ceived  by  Cuvier,  ib ;  commences  his  great  woifc, 
237j  matnrss  a  new elasaifiGalioii,  ib;  abstraoc  of 
a  naper  read  by  him  before  the  Geological  Society 
or  London,  238 ;  his  reeeptioB  in  Bnglaiidy  238 ;  ha 
*  Rapport  sur  les  Poissons  FessilM  dfMfhrerts  en 
Aniieterte^'  ib 
France,  Poor-Law  Syatem  oi^  24 
France,  state  of  CatboUeiam  ui,  3 
Frederick  the  Great  and  Gelkrt,  kitervisw  between^  8 
French  Revolution ;  see  Tenth  of  Auguat    ' 
French  Rev6lution  of  July,  l^  225;  *  M^metisi  de 
I'Hdtel  de  Ville  de  Paris,  W^'  par  mpp6tfW 
BoHneUisir,  Andeii  Secretaire  de  la  Conumsnoo 
Mnnidpale,  ib ;  the  July  Revolution  oharActMed, 
ib ;  the  two  daswa  of  men  who  made  tbttfevoki- 
tion,  226 ;  situation  of  Bonnellier  before  the  revokt- 
tion,  ib;  meeting  held  ift  the  oAoe  of  the  '  Natini- 
al'  on  Uie  eve  of  the  27th,  ib ;  insmrsction  a^bst 
the  Ordonnances  decided  on,  ib  ^  Boeethig  of  Depu- 
ties at  Casimir  P^rier's.  ib ;  the  msurrectian  otgan- 
ixed,  227;  General  Dobomg chosen  leader,  ib;  de- 
sign for  which  the  episode  of  Dubotttg  was  foC  in 
ib;  eqiapment  of  the  'Qenerar  in  seeond-bsM 
unifotm^  228;  maieh  to  the  HOtel  de  Ville^  %b: 
BonneUier  becomes  the  *  GenetvTs'  secntaiy,  idl 
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prepam  tb^  acta  of  tha  flovennneiit,  ib ;  M.  Bande, 
editor  of  the  'T^mpa/  oooMmmieatea  Mrith  the 
*  Cteneral,'  ib  ;  Colonel  Zirainer  eltscta  himaelf  chief 
«f  the  atafl^  229 ;  Lafayette' aasuni^  the  chief  com- 
maod,  ib;  resignation  of  Oubourg,  ib;  Odillon 
Barrot  made  aecretary,  with  Bonnellier  as  aaaist- 
ant,  ib ;  proceedinga  of  the  commission,  230 ;  Louis 
Philippe  arriYea  at  the  HDtel  de  Ville,  and  assumes 
the  rmacy,  231 ;  instances  of  the  tyranny  ezer- 
daed  By  the  municipal  commission^  id  ;  character 
of  the  public  men  of  revolutionary  France^  233 ; 
£aca  of  Mr.  Seoretary  Bonnellier;  234 


O. 


Gtollert  and  Frederick  the  Great,  interyiew  between,  8 
*  Germany,  Heine  on,'  1 ;  the  author's  history  aod 
position,  ib ;  renders  himself  an  object  of  alarm 
throughout  Germany.  2;  transplanta  himself  to 
Paris,  and  leagues  with  the  Jacobin  Pro[>agandi3tB, 
ib ;  specimen  of  his  8tyl&  ib ;  inspection  of  the 
tombs  of  Charlemagne  and  of  Roland,  ib :  religion 
of  the  middle  age,  3;  atate  of  Catholicism  in 
France,  ib:  romantic  schools  of  German  and  of 
French  belles-lettres,  ib ;  Christianity  of  Germany 
and  of  France,  4;  Luther,  5;  pedigree  of  pan- 
theiam,  6:  Frederick  the  Great  and  Gellert,  8; 
Kant  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  atheism,  9; 
theory  of  Fichif,  i!> ;  GiK-tln-':*  cf>mliict  rci^pecting 
Fichte,  ib|  thoury^  of  SchcUinf,  ib;  charactfTr  of 
Gk>ethe,  11;  cJiaraoter  of  Frf^^rick  Schleij*;'!,  12; 
and  of  Augufiitys  William  Schlegcl,  13^  Niebilhr 
and  A.  W.  Schta^el  compared,  li ;  ehiiractorof  the 
writings  of  Blirjitrri  15  j  defence  of  Radne  a^nst 
the  disparaging  v^iewa  Qi  Schlegi^jl,  16;  origm  of  the 
authors  hatred  of  A.  W.  Sehlegd,  17 1  rofonn 
of  the  Gterman  universLtiea,  ib  i  plan  of  the  Pnia- 
aian  govemmant  of  umYGrsal  pm-ochial  educarion, 

Gtieatrackes  Valentine,  Flamateed^s  account  of  his 

Tisit  to,  54 
Grose's  Classical  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue, 

198 


Hanae  Towns,  Poor-Law  System  of  the,  23 
Hastinga,  Warren,  tribute  to  the  memory  o^  103 ;  the 

biography  o^  a  desideratum,  ib 
Heine,  H.,  his  '  De  1' AUemagne,  1 ;  «m  *  Germany.' 
Herder,  John  Gk>ttflried,  his  Esaaya  on  the  Literature 

and  Philoaophy  of  Bnaiand  eharacteriaed,  13 
Hennagsen,  Captain  O.  F.,  his   'Twelvemonth's 

Campaign  with  Zumalaoarreg[ui  during  the  War  in 

Navarre  and  the  Basque  Provinces  of  Spain,'  277 ; 

the  Author  described,  ib;  the  Carlist  party,  278 ; 

Krtrait  of  Zumalacarregni,  279;  and  ot  the  Curate 
Brino,  280;  the  Chriatino  troops,  281 ;  treatmeot 
of  Zavala  by  the  doeen'a  party,  ib ;  capture  of 
Count  Labispal,  282;  battle  between  Zumalacar- 
regni  land  CV  Doyle,  ib ;  charaeteristic  anecdotes  of 
Zamalaean^egui,  283-6;  ultimate  chances  of  Don 
Caorloi^  287 

Htndoatan,  '  Scenee  and  Characteristics  o(  by  Miss 
Bmma  Roberti^'  93 

Holland,  Poor-Law  System  of.  23 

Homer  characterised  by  Niebwr,  130 

Hndibraa's  deaoription  of  the  ballad  poetry  of  the 
-•   ^        ,138 


Indnlgencies  of  the  Church  of  Rome^  132 
Innes,  John,  hia  *  Letter  to  Lord  Glenelg,  containing 
a  Report,  from  personal  observation,  on  the  Workr 
ing  of  the  New  Sjrstem  in  the  Britieh  West  India 
Colonies,'  134 :  3ee  *  Slave  Trade.' 
Irish  Poverty :  see  Poor-La  ws 


J. 

Jamieaon,  John,  D.D.  his  <  Etvmological  Dictionary 
of  the  Soottirii  Language,'  199 

K. 

Kant  vindicated  from  the  charge  of  Atheism.  9 
Kay,  Rev.  Stephen,  his  *  Wanderings  in  Caffiaiia,' 
52 


Lander,  Richard,  his  Description  of  the  Slave  maiketa 

of  Africa,  136 
Littrow,  Professor  Von,   'Ueber  den  HaOeyschen 

Cometen,'  106 :  tee  Comet 
Lieber,  Francis,  his  '  Reminiscences  of  an  Interview 

with  Niebuhr,  the  Historian  of  Rome,'  126:  «m 

Nlebtthr 


Macdonnell,A*  Eaq.,  on  'Colonial  Commerce,'  134; 
su  Slave  Trade 

Mecklenburgh.  Poor-Law  System  oL  21 

Mitchell,  T.,  his  '  Character  of  the  Schlegela,'  16;  hia 
edition  of  the  '  Waspa'  of  Aristophanes  noticed, 
11,  n. 

Moodie,  Lieutenant,  his  '  Ten  Tears  in  Africa,  includ- 
ing a  particular  description  of  the  Wild  Sports  of 
^t  Cfountry,  39 :  «m  *  South  Africa.' 

N. 


Niebahr,  Remiiuaoanoea  of  am  Intelcourae  with,'  by 
Franda  Lieber,  126;  the  antbor'a  aingular  and 
raoibling  hfe^  ib;  birth  and  education  of  Niebuhr, 
127;  resaienoein  England,  128;  appointed  Secre- 
tary to  the  Danish  miniater,  ib;  enters  into  the 
Ihrnsaan  service^  ib;  his  singular  veneration  for 
Camot,  129;  his  remark  on  Napoleon,  ib ;  hia  opin- 
ion of  Count  Deaerre,  ib ;  is  appointed  oonnaellor  of 
public  afiairs  undor  Prince  Hardsnberg,  ib;  and 
privy  eounaetlor  of  state,  ib ;  rsada  lectures  on  Ro- 
man history  in  the  university  of  Beriin,  ib  \  estab- 
liahee  a  journal  at  Berlin,  ib  {  puts  forth  his  work 
on  Ghfeat  Britain,  130:  appointed  minister  at  the 
court  of  Rome,  ib :  his  death,  ib:  domestks  charac- 
ter, ibt  hie  opinion  of  BHopstock's  'Messiah,'  ib: 
Pope's  'Homer.'  ib;  Toss's  'Homer,'  ib:  hia 
aphoriamaon  poutica,  131 :  on  religious  seotinienta, 
ib :  imkdgenoes  of  the  Church  of  Rome^  132 :  hia 
character  aa  the  historian  of  Rome^  ib 

Norway,  Poor-Law  System  of,  20 

O. 

Cf^Jonnell  Alliance^  Rcflcctionii  on  the,  299 
'Original,  tUe,'  by  Thomai  Walker,  M.A,,  barriflt^r* 
at^aw,  and  one  of  the  pdlice  miigiBLratfttaf  th?  rag' 
f  mpolis,  241 — the  author  one  of  ihi^  cyrporation  ot 
hiimorista,  ib— hia  rEJrtiniacenccs  of  hia  childhoodj 
jb— hJH  weakly  ^iHtii^  ib — he deternrjiries  to  be  w&U, 
ib— bis  drcs?,  242— unalogiee  btilWf»ii  the?  author 
mid  oiher  cLiiiiitiguLLshed  individuals— his  peraanal 
E^;ieniiptioii  fram  the  wanta  and  weaknofiscs  of  ha* 
rcuniiyt  ib— the  an  of  dining  and  giving  dinnera, 
244— inconvenience?  ofcertmn  Riodinh  ob»ervanctiS, 
245—*  Blackwall  dianer  at  LoVQarov^'a^  2^7— a 
ChriBtmas^day  dinner^  24B^ve5ie  rabies  diicutaed, 
ib^ — plain  dinner  lo  a  parly  of  sii,  249— »oiip|  ib — 
fi«K,  (b— birdfs  252— muuon  and  beet  253— «mple 
expcdientg  by  which  th«  prosperity  of  a  dinner  may 
be  insured.  254 — Charles  Lambda  eulogy  on  roa*t 
pi^T  lb— pallida.  2^— t&rta  itnd  puddingi^  ib — lulaa 
aa  to  dnnkablea,  ib— varietl  inusreata  ooonaOod 
with  I  ho  art  of  dining,  256— lord  maydr'i  dinnerib 
ib— flherJITi*  dinoera,  tb— dinners  in  tbe  Inn«  of 
Cotirt,  2S8— UB&  to  be  made  of  diimer-giTiDg  in  cre- 
ating or  extending  mAu)sti«a  la  a  StaE%  jb    ppeaaot 
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iiystem  of  clubs,  259— the  AthenBuni^  260— the 
Windham,  ib— the  Senior  United  Service,  ib— the 
Travellers,  ib— the  Alfred,  ib— the  Carlton  Club, 
261 
Osier,  Edward,  Esq.,  his  *  Life  of  Admiral  Visoount 
Exmouth,'  69 :  »ec  Exmouth 


Pale/s  *  Natural  Theology'  illustrated;  bsc  Brough- 
am 

Pantheism  of  the  ReYohitionists  of  Germany  de- 
scribed, 4 

Pari»,  state  of  Catholic wm  in^  3 

Poor*  La wa^  1^4  the  pdncipLe  of  a  piomnlon  for  ibe 
p<H>r  adopted  by  all  civiliifd  comrniiniti<?s,  ib  i  poor- 
law  ejfsfem  of  iVorwaVj  20;  Swedtitn,  21;  Dtn- 
mark,  ib ;  Meekienburgh,  ib ;  Russia,  22 ;  Pruewia, 

.  ib  ;  SajEO  iv^  ib  ;  VYurteni burgh,  ib;  fiavarin,  ib; 
Swiisserknd,  ibj  the  Haose  Towna,  23j  HolUnd, 
lb  :  Belgiurot  ib;  Ffftnce,  24  i  thu  Auaman  Siates, 
25 1  t be  Unitod  States  of  America,  2(5  i  wTietchcd- 
nest  of  tht?  pji-ople  of  Ireland,  21 1  dest^ritd  ami  or- 
pin i  .  i,!'  :  II  b;  ImslniAy^  28;  widows,  ib;  tbe 
irntM'kttr  ttiijijj^b  ttge,  29 ;' tba  eitk  poor,  30:  the 
able-bodied  out  of  work,  32 ;  mendicants  ana  va- 
grants, 36 :  necessity  of  a  ^>eedy  legal  provision 
for  the  Irish  poor,  38 

Pope's  '  Homer,'  Niebuhr's  Criticisms  on,  130 

Popes  of  Rom&  their  Church  and  State  during  the 
sixteenth  ana  seventeenth  centuries^  by  Leopold 
Ranke,  1S6 ;  PiM^  Rome,  a  noble  theme  for  a  great 
historian,  ib ;  effects  of  the  Reformation  upon  the 
system,  166;  Alexander  TT.,  157;   Caesar 


Boigia,  168 ;  JuUus  IJ.,  ib ;  Leo  X.,  ib ;  eflfoct  of  the 
study  of  antiquity  oil  poetry  and  the  arts,  ib ;  the 
*Aventuriere  Sioliano^  of  Busone  da  GKibbio,  ib; 
peculiar  charaoter  of  the  romantic  epio.  160 ;  man- 
ners of  Leo's  court,  ib ;  his  character,  in ;  classical 
and  epicurean  character  of  his  court,  161 ;  sogptical 
opinions  of  the  priesthood,  162 x  Adrian  Vl^  ib; 
Clement  VII.,  16^;  mherent  vitality  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  reU^n,  ib :  Council  of  Trent  ib;  Loyola, 
ib;  theJesuitSf  164;  reorsaniiation of Cathotidsm, 
ib;  Paul  III.,  ib:  Julius  ul.,  ib;  and  of  Marcellus 
v.,  ib;  Cardinal  Caraffa  invested  with  the  tiara, 
166;  his  character,  ib;  wariike  events  of  his  pon- 
tificate, 167 ;  his  labors  for  the  reformation  or  the 
church,  168;  his  unpopularity  in  Rome,  169;  he 
dies,  commending  the  Inquisiuon  to  the  caidinals, 
ib ;  Pius  IV.,  ib ;  re-convokes  the  Council  of  Trent, 
b;  reAises  to  attend  the  deliberations  of  the  Inoai- 
aition,  ib ;  execution  of  Cardinal  Caraffa,  ib ;  decline 
of  nepotism,  ib;  promotion  of  Carlo  Boromeo  and 
and  of  Serbelloni  to  the  cardinalate,  ib ;  pontificate 
of  Pius  v.,  170;  measures  for  the  restoration  of 
Catholicism,  ib;  Phis's  personal  character,  ib;  his 
death,  171 ;  view  of  the  internal  state  and  govern- 
ment of  the  papal  territory,  and  the  finances  of  the 
Roman  see,  ib;  Gregory  XlIL,  ib;  resumption  of 
the  fiefs  held  of  the  see,  173 ;  jgnntB  absolution  to 
Picolomini,  the  bandit  chieftam,  ib;  his  death,  ib; 
low  origin  and  early  life  of  Sextus  V.,  ib ;  scene  in 
the  conclave  on  the  instant  of  his  election,  ib :  his 
vigorous  and  successfiil  administration,  ib ;  effects 
oithe  Catholic  religion's  revival  on  the  poetry,  arts, 
and  manners  of  the  Roman  Court,  174 

Post-Captain,  origin  of  the  terra,  74,  n. 

Pringle,  Thomas^  his  'African  Sketches,'  30;  ««« 
*  l^uth  Afiica.' 

Provincial  Dialects;  «m  'English  Provincial  Dia- 
lects.* 

Prussia,  poor-law  system  e(,  22.     . 

R 

Ranke,  Professor,  of  the  Popes  of  Rome^  their  Church 
and  State  during  the  Sixteenth  and  Seventeenth 
Centuries,  166;  •««  Popes  of  Rome 
Roberts,  Miss  Emma,  her  '  Scenes  and  Characteris- 
tics of  Hindostan,'  93;  picture  of  a  nabob  of  the 
'  'en  age,  94;  the  race  succeeded  by  the  'old  In- 
• '  ib ;  state  of  European  society  in  India,  ib ; 


spirit  and  aecuraer  of  Miss  Roberts's  skelshes^  ib : 
herpecuKar  qualineations  for  the  ta8ky96;'on^ 
of  the  connection  of  the  East  India  Company  wnh 
Bengal,  ib ;  expoiabn  of  the  Freodi  by  Lord  C%ve^ 
ib;  battle  of  Plassy,ib;  description  of  Calcutta,  ib; 
interior  arrangement  of  the  dwelhngs,  96;  state  oif 
female  society,  ib;  situation  and  prospecu  of 'bri- 
dal candidates,'  ib :  members  of  the  Jewanb  Cfaibb 
97;  an  Indian  dinner,  98;  and  mppcr,  ib;  disgust 
of  the  natives  at  the  gross  feeding^  en  Ruropeans,  99 ; 
necessity  of  conciliating  the  natrves  of  rank,  100; 
progressive  intellectual  clegradatk>n  of  the  mass  of 
the  population,  101 ;  state  of  the  instrueted  class  of 
I  he  nathres,  ib;  veneration  of  the  natives  lor  their 
European  superiors,  102 ;  tomb  of  General  Wallace, 
ib ;  Auffustus  Clevieland;  103 ;  tribute  to  the  memo- 
ry of  Warren  Hastings,  ib;  romantic  incident  in  the 
private  life  of  Job  Chdmock,  104;  situation  of  the 
native  women  of  India,  ib 

Rcederer,  P.  L.,  his  '  Chroniqne  des  Cinqnante  Joon 
du  20  Juin  au  10  Aoftt,  1792,  rMigee  snr  Pieces  Ao- 
thentiques:'  »ee  Tenth  of  Aufust 

Romans,  ballad  poetry  of  the,  133 

Rome,  indulgences  of  the  Church  of;  132. 

Royal  Society,  decline  of  the,  antiupated  by  Sir  Jo- 
seph Banks,  58 

Russia,  poor-law  system  oi^  22;  political  aggresskms 
of,  in  the  East,  301. 


S 


Saxony,  poor-law  system  off  22 

Schlegel,  Augustus  William,  his  character  by  Heine, 
13 ;  Comparison  between  Niebuhr  and,  14 

Schlegel,  Frederick,  his  character  by  Heine,  12 

Senior,  Nassau  W.,  his  Statement  df  the  Provision 
for  the  Poor  in  a  considerable  portion  of  America 
and  Europe,  20 

Slave  trade,  foreign,  234 :  the  cause  of  the  West  In- 
dia planter  and  the  emancipated  negro  now  a  com- 
mon one,  135 ;  increase  of  the  foreign  slave  trader 
ib ;  Richard  Lander's  description  of:  he  slave  mar- 
kets of  Afiica,  ib;  horrors  of  the  middle  passage^ 
136-138;  amount  of  importations  into  Brazil,  Ac., 
138-141;  proofiB  that  the  trade  is  increasing,  141; 
average  profits  upon  a  cargo,  ib ;  situation  of  the 
slaves  in  case  of  a  capture,  142 ;  danger  to  the  co- 
lonial powers  from  the  increase  of  tM  blacks,  ib; 
and  ttom  the  relaxation  of  the  British  slave  system, 
143 ;  sufferings  of  the  merchantmen  fipom  the  pna- 
cies  of  the  slave-traders,  ib ;  necessity  of  dedariag 
the  slave-trader  a  pirate,  144 ;  results  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  compulsory  labor  in  our  West  Indies  and 
the  Mauritius,  145;  its  effects  on  the  continental 
sugar-market,  ib;  consequences  of  admitting  fbrsKn 
sugars  into  the  English  market,  146 ;  ol^ject  of  me 
clamor  for  the  introduction  of  East  India  sugar, 
148;  impolicy  of  equaliziug  the  dutiea,  149;  eon- 
merdal  restnctfons  to  which  the  West  Indians  an 
subjected,  150 ;  condition  into  which  the  emand- 
pated  negroes  must  fall,  if  cultivaik>n  be  discontia- 
ued  to  an  extent  which  shall  break  up  the  empfoy- 
ment  of  labor,  153 

South  African  Colonization,  39;  Prinale'a  African 
Sketches,  ib ;  account  of  the  author,  ^;  departure 
for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ib ;  dieembarcation  of 
the  exiles  at  Cape  Town,  ib ;  arrival  at  Glen-Lyn- 
den,  41 ;  *the  emigrants'  cabin,'  42;  the  author  grows 
weary  of  the  pastoral  life,  43;  quits  <31en-Lyndea 
for  Cape  Town,  ib ;  appointed  public  Ubrarian,  ib ; 
establishes  a magasine  and  newspaper,  ib;  attacks 
the  slave  system  of  the  Cape,  ib :  returns  to  Eag- 
landjib:  his  death  and  character,  44:  snecimflBS 
of  his  poetry,  ib  i  his  general  view  of  the  Gien-Lyn- 
den  settlement,  46:  Lieutenant  Noodle's  "Ten 
Tears  in  South  Africa,  uiduding  a  particular  de- 
scription o£  the  Wild  Sports  of  that  country,'  ib: 
account  of  the  author's  femily,  ib :  emigration  to 
South  Africa,  44 ;  descriptions  and  aneolotea^  ib ; 
picture  of  a  Dutch  grazier  of  the  interior,  48 :  de- 
scription of  the  Cape-Dutch,  49 :  wild  i^rts  of  the 
South,  50 :  lion  and  elephant  hunting,  ib :  the  ao- 
Sor's  remarkable  escape,  ib:  touching  instance  of 
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aftetkm  and  MgaettT  of  tbe  tkphant,  Bit  fenenil 
goettion  of  Sonth  Aniean  cdomxation  oonadered, 
£b:  Steedman's  *  Wanderings,'  62:  Kay*t  *Re- 
ieaicbee  in  Caffiraria,'  ib :  Artanan  wells,  ib 

Spain,  *  A  Twelvemonth's  Campaign  with  Zmnala- 
carnjgoi  duiing  the  War  in  NaTarre  and  the  Basque 
Piovmces  o£'  277 :  Me  Henningsen 

Sweden,  poor-law  system  o^  21 

Switierland,  poor-law  system  o^  22 


Tenth  of  August,  175—*  Chronique  de  C^ionante 
Jours,  dtt  20  Juin  au  10  Aoiit,  1792.  xi^&g/be  sur 
Pidces  authentiques,'  par  P.  L«  Rcaderer,  ib-his 
birth,  and  early  share  in  the  revolution,  ib— be- 
comes Procnreur  Syndic,  B>— stationed  at  the  Tuil- 
eries  for  the  defence  of  the  King's  ^son  and  resi- 
dence, 176— advises  the  ro^al  family  to  abandon 
the  Palace,  and  take  refuge  in  the  National  Assem- 
bly, fl>— his  answers  to  the  charges  made  against 
him  by  the  Mountain  and  the  royalists,  ib— sum- 
mary of  the  state  of  aiiairs  previous  to  the  10th  of 
August,  177— insurrection  and  forcible  entrv  into 
the  Palace  on  the  20th  June,  ib— conduct  of  Potion, 
ib— RGBderw's  letter  to  the  King  on  the  7th  July. 
178— separates  from  the  Constitutionaliats,  and 
adopts  Jacobin  principles^  ib—aeoret  policy  of  the 
Gironde,  179— his  personal  narrative  of  what  passed 
at  the  Tuileries  from  the  night  of  the  9th  to  the 
morning  of  the  10th  of  August,  179-18S— his  main 
object  to  force  the  King  into  the  Assembly— that  is, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Giiondins,  186-<|90— mean 


and  frandidsot  spirit  in  which  this  object  was  con- 
ceiTed  and  exscwted,  191 


Venice,  poor-law  system  o^  25 

Voss,  1  fl.,  merits  of  his  translation  of  Homer,  190 


gina 
Walsh 


Walker,  Thomas,  M  JL,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  one  of 
the  Police  Ma|^trates  of  the  Metropolis,  his  *Ori- 
ffinal:*  MeOiiginaL 

'alsh,  Sir  John«  his  *  Chapters  of  Contemporary 
History,'  287:  Admmistration  of  Lord  Ghrey,  288 1 
Character  of  the  first  Reformed  Parliament  289: 
union  of  the  Whigs  with  the  Movement,  290;  reac- 
tion amooff  the  oricinal  adherents  of  the  Reformed 
Cabinet,  292:  con&Bon  of  the  Edinburgh  Review 
that  the  property  of  the  country  is  hoetUe  to  the 
Movement,  293:  the  Irish  Church  Question.  295 1 
stand  made  by  the  House  of  Lords.  297 :  the  O^Con- 
nell  Alliance,  296 :  views  of  the  Conservative  lead- 
ers, 300 :  state  of  our  Foreign  policy,  301 

Whewell,  Rev.  W.,  on  Newton  and  Flamsteed,  306 

Wilbraham,  Rofler,  ES9.,  his  '  Attempt  at  a  Glossary 
of  some  Words  used  m  Cheshire.' 

Wurtemburgh,  poor-law  system  o^  23 

Z 

Zomalacarregui,  <  A  Twelvemonth's  Campaign  with,* 
•M  HenningsflQ. 
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